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PLATE  I. 
"YOUNG    BOXER."— A    SUFFOLK    STALLION, 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  WILLIAM  STEARN,  ESQ.,    OF  ELMSETT  HALL,  NEAR  HADLEIGH,  SUFFOLK, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Thirty  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  held  at  Lewes,  in  July,  1852. 

"  Young  Boxer"  took  the  first  prize  in  the  three-year-old  class  in  September,  1 852,  at  the  show  of 
the  Framlingham  Agricultural  Association ;  and  at  the  Hadleigh  Farmer's  Club  show,  in  May,  1853, 
he  obtained  the  first  prize  as  the  best  animal  exhibited.  We  understand  that  his  "  get"  are  growing 
up  very  promising. 


PLATE  II. 
A    LONG-WOOLLED     SHEARLING     RAM, 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    MR.    WM.  LANE,    OF    EASTKINGTON,    NEAR    NORTHLEACH,    GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  at  Lewes,  in  1852. 


METEOROLOGY— ITS   CONNECTION  WITH  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE   SOIL. 


BY   CUTHBERT   W.    JOHNSON,    ESO.,    F.R.S. 


In  some  previous  pages  of  this  valuable  magazine, 
when  treating  of  certain  meteorological  observations, 
I  chiefly  addressed  my  observations  to  the  moisture 
of  our  climate,  and  the  effect  of  that  varying  mois- 
ture upon  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth. 
Another  great  and  very  influencing  portion  of  the 
enquiry,  which  requires  our  attention,  is  the  efl^ect 
of  temperature  on  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 

In  our  previous  examinations  of  the  aqueous 
depositions  of  different  districts,  commencing  our 
researches  about  the  centre  of  the  southern  shore 
of  England,  to  which  I  have  just  alhided,  we 
imagined  the  case  of  a  stranger  first  landing  at 
Southampton,  and  traversing  the  island  in  various 
northern  and  southern  lines  as  nearly   direct   as 
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possible,  and  in  several  cross  lines  from  west  to 
east.  I  propose  in  this  section  to  follow  the  same 
course,  in  my  inquiries  as  to  the  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  note  the 
results  of  observations  made  in  the  same  years  to 
which  our  preceding  enquiries  were  directed. 

The  traveller  who  had  been  already  engaged  in 
continental  meteorological  observations,  would  from 
such  previous  studies,  perhaps,  land  on  our  shores 
prepared  to  attribute  more  influence  to  the  diflferent 
mean  temperatures  of  its  districts,  than  the  result  of 
his  observations  would  eventually  justify.  His 
remarks  made  in  traversing  the  continents  of  the 
old  world  would  naturally  give  him  this  impres- 
sion ;  he  would  come  rather  unprepared  to  make 
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adequate  allowances  for  the  insulai-  po&ition  or  the 
temperate  latitude  in  which  our  favoured  country  is 
placed  ;  his  previous  studies  would  be  confined  to 
countries  where  the  transitions  of  the  climate  are 
more  marked,  the  equalizing  effect  of  extensive  seas 
less,  the  effect  of  considerable  elevations  much  more 
apparent.  Such  previous  examinations,  however, 
would  qualify  him  much  better  in  some  respects  for 
the  examination  than  if  an  Englishman  commenced 
the  task,  unaided  by  the  continental  observations 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  participate  in  these  advantages  of  the  continental 
meteorologists  by  taking  a  rapid  glance  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  I  have  alluded.  Such  an  exa- 
mination too  may  have  several  indirect,  yet  very 
useful  results  :  it  may  serve  to  prove  to  the  English 
farmer  that  difficulties  and  doubt,  in  all  climates, 
more  or  less  attend  the  labours  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  earth.  The  careful  study  of  only  a  few  of  the 
many  important  facts  collected  long  since  by  M. 
Mirbe),  recently  by  M.  Gasparin,  and  so  ably  illus- 
trated by  Lord  Lovelace  (Jowr,  R.A.S.,  vol.  ix,  p. 
314),  prove  the  truth  of  this  position.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  Asia,  as  M.  Mirbel  remarked,  vegetation 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  our  own  country . 
we  meet  \vith  the  same  genera,  and  similar  types 
prevail.  But  in  the  southern  parts  the  character 
of  the  country  is  changed  :  without  water,  and 
swept  by  scorching  winds,  the  drought  is 
extreme ;  the  carpet  of  soft  verdure,  and  the 
refreshing  shade  of  its  northern  countries  and  of 
Europe,  are  looked  for  in  vain.  It  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  surprising,  that  no  one  vegetable 
belonging  to  the  countries  towards  the  southern 
pole  produces  a  single  fruit  for  the  food  of  man. 
There  are  divers  conditions  without  which  the 
growth  of  the  different  species  cannot  proceed.  An 
uninterrupted  heat  is  required  for  some — a  mo- 
ment's decrease  in  it,  is  fatal  to  them  ;  others  with- 
stand a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  while  their  sap 
is  quiescent,  but  want  a  high  degree  of  heat  when 
that  sap  is  once  in  motion  ;  some  like  a  moderate 
temperature,  and  dread  equally  the  excess  of  both 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  upon  the  observation  of  such 
appearances,  that  the  cultivator  grounds  his  prac- 
tice. He  knows  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
attempt  to  grow,  without  shelter,  either  the  date  or 
the  orange,  beyond  the  43rd  degree  of  northern 
latitude ;  that  the  olive  will  thrive  a  little  further 
north  ;  that  the  vine  is  barren  out  of  the  latitude  of  50 
degrees,  or  at  least  never  brings  its  grapes  to  per- 
fection. He  is  cautious  of  exposing  to  a  southern 
aspect  the  species  whose  sap  is  readily  set  in 
motion  by  the  first  gleam  of  warmth ;  he  knows 
that  late  frosts  destroy  them — witness  the  vine- 
yards around  Paris;  the  plantations  there,  which 
escape  the  injuries  of  frost,  are  not   those   which 


look  towards  the  south,  but  those  which  face  the 
north.  The  sap  of  the  latter  is  set  in  motion  late, 
and  when  the  heat  reaches  them,  the  season  is 
already  settled,  and  no  risk  is  incurred  from  the 
inroad  of  cold.  Local  circumstances,  as  1  have 
before  remarked — such  as  the  elevation  of  the  place, 
its  aspect,  the  nature  as  well  as  the  inclination  of 
its  soil,  the  proximity  of  mountains,  of  forests,  of 
the  sea,  &c.— are  all  causes  of  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, and  must  each  be  attended  to,  in  accounting 
for  the  vegetation  of  any  particular  district.  Tor 
instance,  the  winter  is  less  severe  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  France  than  in  the  interior  on  the  same 
level,  an  effect  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The 
sea  preserves  a  far  more  even  temperature  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  constantly  at  work  to  maintam 
some  degree  of  equilibrium  in  the  warmth  of  the 
air.  In  summer  it  carries  off  the  caloric,  in  the 
winter  it  gives  back  a  portion  of  that  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  thus  that  the  mass  of  water  held  in 
the  vast  basin  of  the  ocean  tempers  on  its  shores 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  For 
this  reason,  in  Devonshire  and  on  the  coast  of  Cal- 
vados, the  myrtle,  pomegranate,  Indian  rose,  and  a 
swarm  of  other  exotic  plants,  grow  in  the  open  air ; 
but  in  the  interior  of  England  and  France  require  ■ 
shelter.  The  same  cause  permits  the  cultivation  of 
many  species  in  the  open  ground  around  London, 
that  near  Paris  will  not  thrive  out  of  the  green- 
house. So  that,  asLordLovelaceremarks,allcareful 
observations  show  that  if  each  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  be  reversed,  what  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  peculiar  advantages,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
modified  by  such  circumstances  as  re-establish 
something  like  an  equality  of  condition  with  our 
own.  Even  within  the  cereal  zone,  that  is,  that 
which  enjoys  greater  stability  of  seasons  than  those 
of  the  vine  and  olive  lands,  there  are  greater  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  moisture  than  in  Engknd. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  occurrence  of  hoar  frosts, 
so  destructive  in  their  effects  on  our  early  garden 
produce  in  the  spring.  The  mean  number  of  these 
at  Orange  is  17.7;  while  at  Rome,  where  they  have 
been  known  to  occur  in  June,  it  is  63.8.  The  buds 
of  vines  and  mulberries  are  destroyed  by  them  as 
frequently  as  our  peach  blossoms  in  England.  In 
Italy,  a  district  around  Otranto  is  ironically  called 
"  the  land  of  flowers,"  since  the  recurrence  of  these 
visitations  so  frequently  prevents  their  being  suc- 
ceeded by  fruit.  Let  us  then  feel  assured,  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  so  happily  placed 
as  not  to  be  dependent  upon  uncertain  seasons,  and 
widely  varying  changes  of  temperature ;  and  more- 
over, far  from  regarding  these  things  as  evils,  let 
us  rather  consider  them  as  fortunate  circumstances 
for  our  happiness.  The  English  farmer  who 
explores  other  lands  will  speedily  be  convinced  of 
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this.  He  will  see  that  mental  exertion,  aud  the 
active  enjoyment  of  health,  are  commonly  found  in 
the  least  proportion  where  the  soil  is  the  most 
naturally  fertile,  the  climate  the  most  serene,  and 
the  seasons  the  most  regular;  and  that  it  is  only 
in  a  varying,  temi)erate  chmate  like  our  own,  that 
exertions  are  called  forth— the  employment  of  pa- 
tient thought  the  most  amply  rewarded. 

The  traveller,  who  has  directed  his  course  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  notices  the  gradual 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  natural  productions 
of  the  land,  and  the  different  objects  of  the  cultiva- 
tor's care.  Leaving  the  maize  and  rice  fields  of 
Asia,  he  arrives  at  a  temperate  zone  where  the  hus- 
bandman directs  bis  attention  to  wheat  and  barley; 
then  as  he  still  follows  a  northerly  course,  he  finds 
these  gradually  sujiplanted  [by  oats  and  rye,  which 
disappear  in  their  turn  as  he  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

Such  an  explorer  also  notices,  that  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth,  at  some  elevation  or  other,  this  snow 
line  is  met  with.  If  the  line  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  poles,  it  is  yet  encountered  at  great 
elevations  even  in  the  torrid  zone.  For  instance, 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  found,  according  to 
Humboldt,  {Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  99,)  on  the 
northern  sides  of  the  Himalaya  chain,  at  about 
16,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In 
ascending  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  heights  like 
these,  even  in  the  warmest  countries  of  the  world, 
the  voyager  sees  changes  in  the  vegetation  as  he 
proceeds,  similar  to  those  which  he  notices  in 
traversing  the  spAce  between  the  equatorial  and 
arctic  regions  :  with  this  distinction  that  the  change 
in  the  first  instance  is  far  more  rapid  than  in  the 
slower  transitions  of  the  far  longer  voyage  towards 
the  north.  Otherwise  the  height  of  12,000  or 
15,000  feet  in  the  warmest  portions  of  the  globe 
produces  changes  in  the  vegetation  indigenous  to 
the  soil  as  marked,  as  in  the  thousands  of 
miles  which  intervene  between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  regions.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  ge- 
neral, a  degree  of  latitude  aftects  the  mean  tempera- 
ture in  the  proportion  of  about  600  feet  of  eleva- 
tion. Many  great  naturalists  have  noticed  this 
progression.  Thus  Tourneforte  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  after  observing  the  plants  of  Armenia, 
found,  as  he  ascended,  first  the  flora  of  Italy  and 
France,  further  on  those  of  Sweden,  whilst  those 
of  Lapland  covered  its  summits.  Linuceus  was 
well  aware  of  these  things :  he  remarked,  "  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants  show  by  their  station  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  land." 

The  plants  which  are  the  objects  of  agriculture 
are  materially  influenced  by  the  climate  of  different 
altitudes,  even  in  tiie  level  land  of  England.  The 
potato,  which  grows  in  our  climate  at  all  our  small 


elevations,  is  cultivated  in  Chih  as  high  as  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Rye  is 
grown  in  France,  particularly  in  Provence,  as  high 
as  more  than  6,000  feet ;  wheat  at  about  5,500 
feet;  barley,  which  grows  only  in  temperate  chmates, 
will  not  succeed  under  the  tropics  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion than  3,100  or  4,000  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Thibet,  according  to  Humboldt,  at  very  extraor- 
dinary elevations.  Fields  of  barley,  {Horfleumhex- 
astichon)  he  says,  [Aspects  of  Nature,  by  Sabine, 
vol,  i.,  p.  99)  are  seen  in  Runawar  up  to  14,077 
feet,  and  another  variety  called  ood,  even  much 
higher.  Wheat,  he  adds,  succeeds  extremely  well 
in  the  Thibettian  highlands  up  to  12,022  feet.  From 
the  observations  made  in  Saxony,  Schubler  drew 
the  conclusion  that  every  Q8.26  feet  of  elevation 
caused  a  delay  in  the  wheat  and  barley  harvest  of 
two  days.  In  our  climate,  all  other  things  being 
the  same,  we  think  that  nearly  a  similar  rate  of 
retardation  is  observable ;  but  here,  again,  many 
circumstances  cause  a  deviation  from  the  rule — 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
more  or  less  rapid  rate  of  elevation.  The  harvests 
on  gravelly  or  siliceous  soils  are  much  earlier,  and 
on  clay  soils  much  later,  than  these  calculations 
would  justify.  The  harvests,  for  instance,  on  the 
gritstone  or  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  at  an  elevation 
of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  always 
later  than  on  its  chalk  wolds  at  800  feet.  We  may, 
perhaps,  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  lands  in 
England,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
can  only  be  profitably  employed  as  pastures.  The 
line  of  extreme  cultivation,  we  have  seen  rises  gra- 
dually as  we  approach  the  equator.  The  height  of 
our  highest  mountains  is  only  about  a  third  that  at 
which  barley  is  cultivated  in  the  Himalaya  Chain. 
Helvellyn  is  3,055  feet,  Ben  Macdue  4,148  feet, 
Macgilhcuddy,  in  Ireland,  3,410  feet. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  observations  was, 
that  in  moderate  rates  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  such  as  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  mile 
for  every  200  feet  of  elevation,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  would  be  reduced  a  quarter  of  a  degree  ; 
that  if  the  rate  of  elevation  was  7  feet  per  mile, 
one-third  of  a  degree  must  be  allowed;  for  13 feet, 
four-tenths  of  a  degree,  and  if  at  the  rate  of  15 
feet  or  upwards,  then  half  a  degree  must  be 
allowed. 

The  mean  decrease  of  temperature  observed  on 
an  average  of  five  aerial  voyages  (including  the 
celebrated  ascent  of  Gay-Lussac  to  the  height  of 
22,632  feet)  has  been  1  deg.  Fahr.  for  every  360  feet. 
In  the  south  of  Germany  and  in  Italy,  it  is  1  in 
310  feet;  in  the  United  States,  1  in  404;  in  Si- 
beria, 1  in  4  40.  The  mean  temperature  oi  ih.e\o- 
cahty  of  course  is  materially  influenced  by  these 
circumstances.     The  following  is  the  mean  tempe- 
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rature  of  different  places  {Lor 

d  Lovelace,  Jour.  R.  , 

A.  S.,  vol.ix.,  p.  317):  — 

Lat. 

Place 

Mean 

Do    of 

Do  of 

Deg.Min. 

Temp. 

Summer. 

Winter 

51      31 

London.. 

50.72 

62.78 

39.56 

48      50 

Paris    . . 

51.44 

64.58 

37.94 

50      78 

Penzance 

51.98 

61.70 

43.88 

43      19 

Munich.. 

48.02 

63.32 

31.28 

48      23 

Vienna... 

50.18 

68.24 

32.36 

39      55 

Pekin  . . 

54.86 

82.58 

26.24 

Truro     . . . 
Exeter    . .  . 
Chichester 
Uckfield    . 


1847. 


49.9 
49.5 

47.8 
49.2 


Let  us  now,  however,  revert  to  the  different  re- 
cords of  the  English  stations,  which  we  before 
visited  in  our  enquiries  as  to  the  rain  fall  in  different 
portions  of  England. 

In  traversing  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
from  Truro  to  Exeter,  and  thence  to  Chichester 
and  Uckfield,  the  following  was  the  mean,  and  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  year 
1847,  and  in  the  quarters  of  the  year  1848  : — 


March  31. 
40.2 
40.5 

38.7 
39.7 


1848. 
Mean  Temperature  of  Quarters  ending 


June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31 

52.1 

57.3 

47.7 

56.3 

58.6 

46.6 

52.6 

55.9 

44.2 

55.9 

59.6 

Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 


Truro .  .  |  730. 

Exeter    I  75.5 

Chichester 82.6 

Uckfield     98.0 


owest 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

27.0 

56.0 

26.0 

70.0 

18.0 

19.0 

11.0 

77.5 

18.0 

13.0 

10.9 

77.0 

1.0 

67.0 

11.5 

82.0 

lowest  highest 
35.0  !    72.0 
30.0       80.7 
30.0  j    78.0 
29.0  I    83.0 


lowest  highest 


42.6 
39.0 
39.0 
36.0 


66.0 
69.0 
67.0 


lowest 
32.0 
24.2 
25.0 


In  taking  a  west  and  eastern  line,  about  one  de-  j  the  records  of  the  temperature  of  Beckington  and 
gree  to  the  north  of  the  last  southern  line,  we  have  I  Greenwick ;  these  were  in  the  year  1847,  as  follows  : 


Beckington 
Greenwich 


1847. 

Mean. 
45.2 
49.7 


March  31. 
38.6 
39.5 


1848. 
Mean  Temperature  of  Quarters  ending 


June  30. 
53.1 
54.3 


Sept.  30. 

57.1 

58.6 


Dec.  31. 
43.2 
45.9 


Beckington 
Greenwich 


Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 


highest 

lowest  highest  lowest 

highest 

lowest  highest 

lowest 

highest 

88.0 

5.0       70.0      19.0 

83.0 

24.0       88.0 

32.8 

72.0 

86.0 

10.2       71.5       15.8 

80.0 

30.2       85.3 

35.8 

74.0 

lowest 
21.0 
21.8 


Taking  the  same  course  from  west  to  east  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  we  have,  for  comparison, 
the  records  of  Liverpool,  Derby,  and  Highfield,  in 


Nottinghamshire.    The  following  are  extracts  from 
their  registers  :  — 


Liverpool 
Derby  . . 
Highfield 


1847. 


49.6 
47.2 
49.3 


March  31. 
41.2 

88.6 
39.8 


Mean  Temperature  in  the  Quarters  ending 


June  30 
52.2 
52.5 
53.7 


Sept.  30. 
56.3 
55.7 
57.2 


Dec.  31, 
45.3 
43.6 
44.6 


Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 


Liverpool 
Derby  . . 
Highfield 


highest  lowest 

highest  lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest  1 

76.8      26.8 

54.5      20.7 

71.9 

34.7 

76.8 

45.2 

67.8 

81 

61.0      11.0 

77.0 

26.0 

81.0 

35.0 

68.0 

88.0      20.0 

69.8      16.0 

830 

27.0 

84.8 

37.2 

71.0 

Having  examined  the  temperature  of  the  island, 
in  a  west  and  east  direction,  on  its  southern  side, 
and  in  two  others  more  midland,  we  next  take  the 
same  direction  more  towards  the  borders  of  Eng- 


29.4 
23.0 
22.7 


land  and  Scotland ;  here  we  have  the  registers  of 
Whitehaven  on  the  west,  and  Durham  and  New- 
castle on  the  east.  juui. 
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Whitehaven 
Durham  . .  . 
Newcastle    . 


Whitehaven 
Durham  . . . 
Newcastle    . 


1S47. 


47.6 
45.5 

44.8 


1848. 


March  31, 
40.1 
37.G 
38.G 


Mean  Temperature  in  the  Quarters  ending 


June  30. 
52.2 
50.7 
50.6 


Sept.  30. 
57.2 
54.7 
56.8 


Dec.  31. 

62.5 
69.0 
68 


Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 

highest  lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest  lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

79.0 

24.5 

55.5 

15.0 

73.0      31.0 

72.0 

38.5 

62.5 

83.2 

17.2 

57.2 

3.8 

76.4      24.5 

79.6 

34.8 

69.6 

77.0 

21.0 

58.5 

9.5 

79.5      26.5 

79.5 

34.5 

68.0 

If  we  examine  the  mean,  and  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperature  in  a  southerly  and  northerly  di- 
rection, keeping  first  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 


lowest 
27.0 
21.4 
25.0 


and  then  on  its  more  eastern  side,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowinff  results : — 


ON  THE  WESTERN  SIDE. 


Truro   

Exeter 

Beckington  . 
Derby  .  . . . 
Liverpool. .  , 
Whitehaven . 


Truro   

Exeter 

Beckington  . 

Derby 

Liverpool     . 
Whitehaven. 


1847. 

Mean. 
49.9 
49.5 
45.2 
47.2 
49.6 
47.6 


1818. 


March  31. 
40.2 
40.5 
38.6 
38.6 
41.2 
40.1 


Mean  Temperature  in  the  Quarters  ending 


June  30. 
52.1 
56.3 
53.1 
52.5 
52.2 
52.2 


Sept.  30. 
57.3 
58.6 
57.1 
55.7 
56.3 
57.2 


Dec.  31, 
47.7 
46.6 
43.2 
43.6 
45.3 
62.5 


Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 


highest 

lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

lowes  t 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

73.0 

27.0 

56.0 

26.0 

70.0 

35.0 

72.0 

42.0 

66.0 

75.5 

18.0 

19.0 

11.0 

77.5 

30.0 

80.7 

39.0 

69.0 

70.0 

19.0 

83.0 

24.0 

88.0 

32.8 

72.0 

81. 

61. 

11. 

77.0 

26.0 

81.0 

35.0 

58.0 

76.0 

26.8 

54.5 

20.7 

71.9 

34.7 

76.8 

45.2 

67.8 

79.0 

24.5 

55.5 

15.0 

73.0 

31.0   J 

72.0 

38.5 

62.5 

lowest 
32.0 
24.2 
21.0 
23.0 
29.4 
27.0 


ON  THE  EASTERN  SIDE. 


Uckfield  . . 
Greenwich 
Cambridge 
Durham  . . 
Newcastle 


Uckfield  . . 
Greenwich 
Cambridge 
Durham  . . 

Newcastle 


1847. 

Mean. 
49.2 
49.7 

48.7 
45.5 
44.8 


March  31. 
39.7 
39.5 

37.6 
38.6 


1848. 
Mean  Temperature  in  Quarters  ending 


June  30. 
55.9 
54.3 
53.6 
50.7 
50.6 


Sept.  30. 

59.6 

58.6 

54.7 
56.8 


Dec.  31. 

45-9 

69.6 
68. 


Highest  and  Lowest  Temperature. 


highest 

lowest 

highest 

lowest!  highest 

lowest 

highest 

lowest 

highest 

98.0 

1.0 

11. 

11.          82.0 

29.0 

83.0 

36.0 

86. 

10.2 

71.5 

15.8        80.0 

30.2 

85.3 

35.8 

74.0 

86.7 

18.7 

79.5 

30.7 

83.17 

17.2 

57.2 

3.8       76.4 

24.5 

79.6 

34.8 

69.6 

77-0 

21.0 

58.5 

9.5       79.5 

26.5 

79.5 

34.5 

68.0 

The  mean  temperature,  then,  of  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  at  Chiswick  mean  of  20 
years,  London   and  Thetford,  in   1844  and  1845 


June  . . 
July  .. 
August 


lowest 

21.8 

21.4 
25.0 


(corn-growing  districts),  and  of  Exeter,  Liver- 
pool, and  Kendal  (pasturage  localities)  was  as  fol- 
lows;— 


Mean  of 
3  stations 

65.1 

63.6 

61.1 


Exeter 

Liverpool 

Kendal 

Mean  of 
3  stations 

Chiswick 

London 

Thetford 

60.0 

59.1 

56.2 

58.4 

60.8 

66.0 

68.7 

•  60.3 

61.0 

57.1 

59.4 

63.1 

62.0 

65.7 

1      57.7 

58.1 

54.5 

56.7 

62.3 

60.5 

60.5 
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Thus  tlie  mean  temperature  of  even  Exeter,  in 
the  month  (f  June,  was  8.7  less  than  that  ofThet- 
ford,  in  July  5.7,  and  in  August  3.2  less.  At  all 
the  three  western  station.";,  the  mean  temperature 
during-  these  three  months  was  considerably  less 
in  these  grass-growing  districts  than  in  the  corn- 
producing  neighbourhoods  of  Chiswick,  London, 
and  Thetford. 


The  mean  terapeiacure  of  different  portions  of 
our  island,  then,  is  a  more  material  influencing 
cause  of  the  success  or  failiup  of  different  systems, 
than  the  farmer  commonly  understands ;  and  in 
studj'ing  the  recorded  observations  of  the  meteo- 
rologist, even  the  man  of  science  is  frequently  made 
acquainted  with  facts  rather  oj)posed  to  popular 
conclusions. 


NATURAL    VEGETATION    AND     GEOLOGICAL    STRUCTURE    A    GUIDE    TO     THE 
QUALITY  OF  THE  SOIL,  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL    CAPABILITIES  OF  LAND. 


Enough  is  known  respecting  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  natural  vegetatiRn  and  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  to  render  it  certain  that  it 
may  be  made  a  useful  auxiliary  in  judging  of  the 
quality  of  land.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  the 
full  value  derivable  from  this  source,  more  accurate 
and  extended  observations  are  required  than  those 
which  we  possess  at  present ;  and  to  confer  general 
benefit,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  descri1)c  plants 
as  characteristic  of  certain  soils,  should  all  speak  the 
same  language. 

Objections  have  frequently  been  raised  against 
the  Latin  names  of  plants  employed  by  botanists, 
who  have  been  charged  with  using  them  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  own  importance  by 
rendering  botanical  knowledge  difficult  of  access. 
It  may  render  it  difficult  to  some  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  its  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Scien- 
tific terms  are  expressed  in  Latin  and  Greek  because, 
for  one  reason,  those  languages  are  "generally 
understood  by  the  educated  classes  of  all  countries. 
An  educated  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  or  Rus- 
sian would  know  at  once  what  plants  were  meant, 
if  told  that  Echiwn  vulgare  and  Carduus  nutans  are 
characteristic  of  poor  sihcious  soils ;  though  they 
would  not  understand  what  was  intended  if  the 
English  names  viper's-bugloss,  and  musk-thistle 
were  used.  It  might  be  practicable  to  establish  a 
system  of  English  scientific  names  in  botany,  for 
the  benefit  of  English  ladies,  English  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  agricultural  labourers ;  but  many 
ladies  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  terms, 
and  so  do  many  gardeners.  There  appears  no 
legitimate  reason  why  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  land  agents  and  valuers  whom  they  employ, 
should  not  be  able  to  do  the  same.  We  greatly 
doubt,  moreover,  whether  the  agricultural  class 
would  be  more  disposed  to  relinquish  their  local 
names  of  plants  for  a  systematic  English  than 
for  a  systematic  Latin  nomenclature. 

The  necessity  for  some  general  botanic 
nomenclature  among  agriculturists  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  one  of  the  papers  on  the  character- 


istics of  fertility  and  barrenness,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — that  by  Mr.  Askell 
—-in  which  some  really  good  observations  are 
deprived  of  their  value,  by  being  rendered  unintel- 
ligible to  those  readers  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  plants  which  are  described  under  their  local 
names  of  woodwax,  moons,  five-leaves,  hard- 
heads, and  carnation  grass.  Mr.  Bravender  in 
his  prize  essay  gives  the  botanical,  as  u'ell  as  the 
local,  names  of  the  plants  to  which  he  refers.  He 
says,  that  after  he  had  resolved  to  follow  out  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  quality  of  the  vegeta- 
tion on  all  the  lands  which  he  should  have  occasion 
to  visit,  he  found  that  he  could  make  rio  progress 
till  he  had  applied  himself  to  th.e  study  of  geology 
and  botany.  He  admits  that  time  and  labour  are 
necessary  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
sciences — a  difficulty  which  we  think  he  rather 
overrates — to  be  used  as  tests  of  the  quality  of  land  ; 
but  he  observes  that  this  only  shows  the  absurdity 
of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  persons  who  have 
never  spent  five  minutes  of  their  lives  in  the  prac- 
tical study  of  either. 

We  agree  with  him  that  the  natural  vegetation  is 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  guide  to  the  quality 
cf  the  soil,  upon  pasture  than  upon  arable  land. 
Upon  the  former,  he  considers  it  the  most  certain 
guide  of  all ;  and  he  proposes  to  render  it  more 
definite  by  adding  a  description  of  the  prevalent 
grasses  and  other  plants  of  which  the  herbage  is 
composed  to  such  notes  as  the  following,  which  are 
usually  made  by  valuers :  "  Herbage  of  bad  quality;" 
"  Herbage  short,  but  thick  at  the  bottom ;"  "  Her- 
bage coarse,  sour,  and  peaty."  There  are  some  species 
which  occupy  the  ground,  to  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  others,  upon  barren  soils,  and  which  dis- 
appear before  manuring,  draining,  and  other  im- 
provements, giving  place  to  those  which  are  the 
prevailing  plants  in  pastures  of  great  natural  fertility. 
There  is  another  test,  however,  which  he  proposes 
to  apply,  besides  tb.at  of  the  species  of  which  the 
sward  is  composed,  and  that  isthenumber  of  plants 
growing  upon  a  square  foot.     Of  the  species  of 
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grasses  indigenous  to  Britain,  about  1  TjO  in  number, 
there  are  about  twenty  which  appear  to  be  the  best, 
and  which  are  nearly  all  present  in  fertile  meadows, 
in  greater  or  less  proportion.  None  of  these  are 
so  productive,  when  cultivated  alone,  as  when 
associated  with  others.  There  are  other  inferior 
grasses,  the  presence  of  which  in  small  proportions 
is  by  no  means  disadvantageous,  as  they  fill  up 
vacancies  between  the  stems  of  the  better  sorts,  or 
come  to  perfection  at  a  different  season.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  plants  present  in  a  given 
area  of  sward,  it  has  been  observed  that  on  the  best 
natural  meadows  it  amounts  to  1100  on  a  square 
foot,  which  in  water  meadows  is  increased  to  1 800 ; 
while  a  square  foot  of  arable  land  laid  down  with 
seeds  contains  no  more  than  80.  An  old  pasture 
may  be  considered  poor,  says  Mr.  Bravender,  which 
does  not  produce  as  much  fodder  as  a  piece  of  seeds 
of  the  second  year.  On  arable  land  the  natural 
vegetation  is  of  less  value  as  a  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  because  such  land  produces,  or 
ought  to  jiroduce,  nothing  but  what  the  farmer  has 
placed  there.  Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to 
the  natural  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  fields, 
or  of  adjoining  uncultivated  land— to  the  free  or 
stunted  growth  of  the  white-thorn  and  other  fence 
])lants,  and  of  the  hedgerow  timber.  Timber  trees, 
however,  indicate,  in  our  opinion,  rather  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  and  substrata,  than  of  the  soil,  and 
are  only  useful  guides,  so  far  as  these  influence  the 
quality  of  the  land.  But  though  the  natural  vege- 
tation is  taken  for  a  guide  with  less  confidence  on 
arable  than  on  pasture  land,  the  stunted  or  luxuriant 
growth  of  many  of  the  common  weeds  of  the  farm, 
which  grow  indifferently  on  good  and  bad  soils, 
furnish  reliable  indications  of  the  condition  of  the 
land  dependent  on  cultivation,  as  also  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  There  are  a  few  with  which,  when  they 
appear  in  vast  quantities,  the  cultivated  crops 
struggle  with  difficulty  on  even  well  managed  land. 
Such  plants  are  signs  of  the  deficiency  or  excess  in 
the  soil  of  certain  constituents,  as  sure  as  can  be 
derived  from  chemical  analysis,  and  perhaps  more 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a 
sample  of  soil  for  analysis  which  shall  represent  the 
average  of  an  entire  field. 

When  land,  for  instance,  on  the  sands  and  sandy 
loams  of  Norfolk,  is  much  given  to  Chrysanthemum 
segelum,  or  corn  marygold,  it  is  held  to  be  an  infal- 
lible sign  that  it  requires  chalking,  called  there 
claying  and  marling ;  while  an  abundance  of  red 
pojipy,  Papaver  rhceas,  is  an  indication  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  has  been  over  chalked.  There  are  others 
again,  as  Poteniilla  anscrina  and  Leopard's  Bane 
{Doronicum  pardialianthes),  \vhic\\  indicate  an  ex- 
cess of  deleterious  salts  of  iron  in  poor  wet  clays. 
The  family  of  rushes  {juncm).,  with  coltsfoot  {Tus- 


silago  farfara)  and  marestails  and  horsetails 
{Hippuris  pulf/aris)  and  (Equisetum  arvense)  are 
universally  held  to  indicate  an  excess  of  moisture 
and  the  presence  of  springs.  There  are  many  other 
plants,  from  the  presence,  or  rather  prevalence  of 
which,  observation,  aided  by  analysis  of  their  ashes 
might  draw  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  defects  of  the  soil,  and  the  substances  required 
to  correct  them. 

In  judging  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  land 
in  an  old  country,  the  indications  aflbrded  by  the, 
natural  vegetation  and  geological  structure  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  In  a  new  country  they  are 
companions  which  cannot  be  divided.  If  cither  is  to 
be  adopted  alone,  it  should  be  geological  structure ; 
because  its  indications  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  whereas  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
varies  with  the  climate,  and  till  the  settler  has 
acquired  experience  of  the  sort  of  land  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  different  members  of  the  new 
flora,  he  is  often  extremely  puzzled  as  to  the  soils 
of  which  the  strange  plants  are  characteristic,  which 
meet  him  at  every  turn.  Some  interesting  facts, 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  the  natural  vege- 
tation and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  are  scattered 
through  Professor  Johnston's  Notes  on  North 
America.  The  undulating  upper  portion  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  contains  much  strong  yellow 
clay,  part  of  a  wide-spread,  erratic,  tertiary  deposit, 
which  borders  Lake  Champlin,  where  it  is  100  feet 
thick,  and  extends  thence  north  and  east,  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  La\vrence.  It  consists,  in  the  un- 
der part,  of  a  stiff  clay,  resting  upon  rocks  with  po- 
lished and  grooved  surfaces,  which  geologists  now 
very  generally  refer  to  the  former  action  of  ice,  in 
part  terrestrial,  in  part  marine.  Above  this  is  a 
light-coloured  clay,  containing  shells  of  existing 
species,  and  over  all  a  bed  of  yello.v  sand,  some- 
times loamy  and  fertile,  but  often  barren  and  covered 
with  stunted  pines.  The  soils  vary,  as  this  upper 
sand  remains  at  the  surface,  or  has  been  removed 
by  natural  causes.  The  stiff  clay  produces  in  its 
unreclaimed  state  a  native  growth  of  hard-wood 
trees ;  but  when  cleared  and  under  crop,  it  is  apt 
to  crack  and  harden  in  dry  weather.  The  sandy 
loams  which  rest  on  the  clays  form  broad  pine  bar- 
rens, in  which  the  white  pine  prevails ;  while  the 
sands  and  more  sandy  loams  are  covered  with  the 
yellow  pine.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  it  is  found  that  when  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  loamy  sands  suffer  less  from  the 
effects  of  heat  than  the  stiff  clays  ;  but  that  the 
apparently  purer  sands  bear  the  drought  better 
than  either.  This  is  attributed  by  Professor  John- 
ston to  their  greater  porosity,  and  consequent 
superior  capability  of  absorbing  moisture  from  thr 
air.    To  this  absorption  from  the  air  he  also  ascribe; 
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the  known  fact  that  stiff  clays  which  have  been 
drained  are  really  moister  in  summer,  than  the 
same  description  of  land  undrained.  This  is  one, 
but  not  the  only  reason.  Undrained  clays  are  like  a 
turnpike  road,  mud  on  the  surface  in  wet  weather, 
but  at  a  certain  depth  impervious  to  rain,  which 
runs  off  them,  carrying  the  manure  away  with  it 
into  the  ditches  and  brooks.  Into  drained  clays, 
on  the  contrary,  rendered  porous  by  the  process, 
the  rain  penetrates,  with  all  its  fertihzing  accom- 
paniments, to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
When  saturated  with  moisture,  it  discharges  the 
superfluity  into  the  drains,  as  from  a  dripping 
sponge ;  and  in  summer  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
damp  sponge,  retaining  moisture  by  capillary 
attraction. 

The  butter-nut,  Juglans  cinerea,  so  valuable 
for  its  oily  nut,  delights  in  a  calcareous  soil, 
and  is  held  to  be  indicative  of  a  good  wheat  soil, 
wherever  it  occurs  in  abundance  and  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  not  known  in  the  woods  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  only  found  in  New  Brunswick  in 
particular  places.  It  has  there  given  the  name  of 
Butternut  Ridge  to  a  thriving  settlement  on  a  ridge 
sloping  gently  to  the  west,  and  composed  of  thick- 
bedded  hard  blue  limestone,  which  in  many  spots 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
slojje  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  soil.  Here  in  its 
state  of  wilderness  the  butternut  flourished,  and 
attracted  the  early  settlers  as  a  sign  of  fertility. 

These  may  be  considered  rules  ;  let  us  now  look 
at  the  exceptions.  The  presence  of  hard  wood,  as 
the  broad-leaved  timber  trees  are  called,  is  deemed 
m  Nortli  America  a  sign  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
argillaceous  to  constitute  good  wheat  'and.  This 
test,  however,  fails  in  the  case  of  a  second  growth, 
which  springs  up  after  one  of  those  fires  which 
devastate  extensive  tracts  of  the  forest.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  interchange  of  vegetation 
lakes  place  between  the  soils.  Hard  wood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  poplar  and  birch,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  maple,  takes  the  place  of  the  pines, 
which  then  grow  almost  alone  on  the  ridges  for- 
merly occupied  by  hard  wood.  This  rotation  in 
nature's  cropping  is  always  attended  to  by  those 
who  explore  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  agricultural  capabilities  of  different 
portions  of  them;  and  they  are  able  easily  to 
discover  the  difference  between  a  first  and  second 
growth  by  means  of  a  few  large  trees  which  show 
that  some  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
since  a  general  destruction  of  the  forest.  Changes 
in  the  vegetation  on  the  same  soil  are  not  confined 
to  the  timber  trees.  Epilobium  coloratura  and  En- 
chitites  hieracifolium  have  acquired  the  names  of 
fire  weeds,  from  their  rising  abundantly  upon 
cleared  land,   which  has  been  neglected   in   the 


spring,  after  the  timber  tree  has  been  burned. 
When  the  land,  however,  is  ploughed,  they  disap- 
pear, and  are  replaced  by  the  Canada  thistle  and 
hemp  nettle,  which  become  troublesome  weeds. 
The  Canada  thistle  is  not  indigenous,  but  is  the 
enicus  arvensis,  or  thistle  with  a  creeping  root, 
which  is  the  pest  of  the  slovenly  farmers  of  the 
Old  World — a  pest  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  but  bred  by  their  land  in 
common  with  many  other  weeds.  To  the  same 
class  of  farmers,  it  forms  an  equally  troublesome 
pest  in  the  New  World,  where  it  has  found  a  con- 
genial home  and  a  congenial  state  of  husbandry, 
spreading  with  such  rapidity,  and  taking  such 
tenacious  hold  of  the  soil,  wherever  it  establishes 
itself,  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  accursed 
thistle."  The  artillery  of  legislation  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  in  the  form  of  an  "  Act  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  thistle,"  which  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick  with  no  better  success 
than  usually  attends  interference  with  such  matters 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  thistle  has  spread, 
apparently  in  defiance  of  the  Act,  and  has  given 
increased  annoyance  even  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, for  whose  special  benefit  the  enactment  was 
designed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  arrest  its  growth, 
but  the  general  spread  of  clean  farming.  Individual 
exertions  can  do  but  little.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
that  one  man  extirpates  his  own  thistles,  if  liable 
to  the  invasion  of  a  host  of  winged  immigrants  from 
his  neighbours  ?  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  North 
America  the  European  weeds  are  generally  super- 
seding those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  the  river 
borders.  The  common  plantain  {Plantago  major)  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  white  man's  foot,  whose 
steps  it  follows  ;  and  even  the  plants  growing  by  the 
road  side  are,  according  to  Agassiz,  all  exotics ; 
everywhere  on  the  track  of  the  white  man,  the  native 
weeds  disappearing  before  him  like  the  Indian. 

The  Lithospermum  arvense,  corn-gromwell  or 
stone-weed,  is  a  European  importation,  brought  in 
probably  with  some  foul  seed  wheat,  from  France, 
Germany,  or  England,  which  has  spread  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  "accursed  thistle".  In 
districts  where  it  was  unknown  thirty  years  ago,  it 
has  now  become  nearly  lord  of  the  soil.  Its  seeds  are 
purchased  at  the  oil  mills  of  Yates  county  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  of  bushels,  and  would  be  bought  at 
the  rate  of  thousands,  if  the  price  were  8s.  a 
bushel  instead  of  Is.  6d.  The  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  the  adulteration  of  oilcake  for  the 
benefit  of  unwary  purchasers  in  England.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  weed  spreads  arises  out  of 
several  causes — the  hardness  of  the  seed,  enabhng 
it  to  pass  uninjured  through  the  stomach  of  an  ox 
and  even  the  gizzard  of  a  bird  j  and  the  facts  of  its 
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growing  but  slowly  in  the  spring  and  pushing  up 
rapidly  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  receive  little  check 
from  spring  ploughing,  while  its  roots,  which  spread 
only  on  its  surface,  exhaust  the  nourishment  which 
should  be  supplied  to  the  wheat — these  natural 
qualifications  for  rapid  colonization  are  aided  by 


the  prevalent  rude  system  of  farming,  which,  raising 
wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without  at- 
tempting to  clean  it,  allows  the  pigeon  weed,  as  it 
is  called  in  America,  to  grow  and  ripen  with  the 
wheat,  and  to  seed  the  ground  more  thici<ly  with 
every  crop. 


REMOVAL    OF     FENCES     ON     LIGHT     LAND. 


The  removal  of  fences,  now  so  generally  recom- 
mended, and  so  universally  adopted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  is  having  one  unlooked-for  effect 
on  certain  soils.  There  need  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  both  as 
regards  the  growth,  ripening,  and  drying  of  field 
crops  ;  nor  any  as  to  the  advantage  of  rapid  drying 
of  soils  holding  much  water  by  capillary  attraction, 
so  avoiding  the  starving  effects  of  great  and  long- 
continued  evaporation.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  that  shelter  from  cold  by  fences  in 
general  is  more  made  of,  and  more  valued  than 
perhaps  it  has  any  business  to  be  considered.  We 
have  certainly  seen  instances  where,  from  eleva- 
tion, or  exposure  to  sea  blasts,  we  thought  a  fence 
a  great  protection  ;  and  have  always  considered  that 
certain  farms,  denuded  of  fences,  lying  high,  and 
not  far  from  the  east  coast,  whose  owners  we 
will  not  name,  were  really  injured  by  taking  away 
the  fences,  because  we  saw  far  better  crops  as  far 
as  the  shelter  of  the  eastern  fences  extended. 

But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  allude  to  is, 
the  increased  effect  of  wind  on  bloviing  sand  where 
the  fences  have  been  removed.  In  fields  not  over 
large,  and  well  protected  in  some  districts  by  good 
thorn  fences,  we  see  certain  parts  blown  away, 
as  it  were,  by  high  winds,  after  the  sowing  of 
a  crop,  and  especially  after  rolling.  We  have  seen 
turnips,  for  instance,  absolutely  blown  away  by  a 
wind  in  July,  on  all  parts  of  a  field  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  shady  fence.  We  have  witnessed 
a  torrent  of  sand  cut  off,  as  completely  as  if  the 
scythe  had  been  at  work,  the  most  promising  crop 
of  barley  for  one-third  of  a  field,  while  under  the 
hedge  it  remained  unmolested ;  and  we  have  seen 
sand,  with  grass-seeds  and  all,  absolutely  drifted 
like  snow,  when  the  wind  caught  it  newly  rolled, 
and  thus  the  field  was  denuded  of  its  soil,  blowing 
away  in  clouds  of  dust-like  particles. 

Now,  while  we  do  not  say  that  these  fences 
should  not  be  removed,  we  do  most  decidedly 
urge  upon  the  improver  the  necessity  of  doing 
what  an  interest  not  so  powerful,  ere  this,  ought 
perhaps  to  have  suggested — viz.,  the  improving 
the  mechanical  constitution  of  the  soil.  Sheep- 
treading  will  do  much  to  consolidate  a  soil ;  if  oil- 


cake is  given  to  the  animals,  it  will  do  more ;  but 
these  are  only  temporary  and  evanescent  amelio- 
rants  to  the  soil ;  the  sul)stratum  of  real  consolida- 
tion exists  in  the  application  of  clay  or  marl. 
That  this  will  pay,  as  a  permanent  improvement, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  drainage,  or  any  similar  pro- 
cess, we  can  have  no  doubt. 

We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  at  this  moment  a 
case  where  a  farm  of  moory  land,  but  not  high- 
lying,  was  purchased,  including  an  excellent  house, 
for  about  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  The  soil  was  a 
white,  gritty  sand,  full  of  land  springs ;  the  surface 
had  once  been  peat,  but  the  poverty  of  the 
tenantry  had  induced  them  to  pare  off  the  peat 
from  a  great  part  of  it,  and  thus  it  was  left  barren 
white  sand  to  the  top.  Furze  and  rushes,  with  a 
little  heath,  was  almost  the  entire  produce  of  the 
land.  The  owner  drained,  at  a  cost  of  about  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  clayed  the  whole, 
by  digging  ponds,  at  the  rate  of  200  loads  per  acre, 
or  about  five  pounds  more,  and  then  sowed  turnips 
and  seeds,  followed  by  wheat.  The  result  was 
most  successful,  and  the  farm  is  now  in  good  cul- 
tivation, and  let,  we  should  say,  for  20s.  per  acre. 
We  do  not  happen  to  know  the  exact  rental,  but  it 
strikes  us  as  being  the  probable  amount.  But 
more;  the  fences  had  been  planted  and  died.  The 
owner  immediately  renewed  them  by  re-planting, 
manuring  the  quicksets  with  clay.  They  grew 
amazingly,  and  are  now  remarkably  healthy  and 
good  fences. 

Mr.  Gould's  experience  with  sixty  acres  of  light 
moorland,  as  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society, 
bear  strongly  upon  the  point.  He  took  the 
waste  on  a  lease,  pared  and  burned,  and,  in 
sinking  a  well,  happened  to  take  out  some  clay, 
which  he  carted  into  his  eleven  acre  enclosure. 
The  result  was  that  his  subsequent  crop  of  oats 
shewed  a  produce  of  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  his 
unclayed  not  more  than  30  bushels.  The  sub- 
sequent grass  or  clover  on  the  clayed  part  was  ex- 
cellent, while  not  a  plant  grew  on  the  unclayed. 
He  then  clayed  the  whole  of  the  60  acres  at  in- 
tervals, and  in  16  years  had  applied  80  loads  per 
acre— twice,  forty — and  the  result  has  been  most 
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satisfactory  in  the  whole,  being  rendered  capable 
of  growing  good  crops  of  corn,  turnips,  and  grass, 
and  is  carried  on  in  the  four-course  system. 

Now,  we  would  strongly  urge  that  where  fences 
are  removed  on  light  lands,  provision  should  also 
be  made  for  simultaneously  providing  for  the  ap- 
plication of  marl  or  clay  in  such  quantities  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  In  some  cases 
20,  in  others  as  many  as  200  loads  per  acre  will  be 
found  successful ;  the  coarser  and  more  gritty  the 
sand  the  greater  the  application  required. 

The  autumn  is  l)y  far  the  best  season  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  teams  are  then  usually  not  very 


much  occupied,  and  the  effect  of  vnnter  frost  is  to 
pulverize  and  commingle  the  clay  in  a  manner 
which  hardly  any  other  process,  even  a  summer 
fallow,  can  accomplish  so  effectually;  when  pul- 
verized or  fallen,  it  is  useful  to  harrow  the  clay 
before  ploughing  it  in,  as  a  better  mixture  is  thus 
obtained.  Where  time  is  of  minor  consequence,  the 
application  may  be  made  at  twice— one -half  the 
intended  quantity  being  applied  at  each  dressing — 
but  when  it  is,  the  whole  may  be  applied  at  once. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  quantity 
required,  the  double  application  will  be  most  ad- 
visable. 


RELATIVE    MERITS    OF    FIXED    AND    PORTABLE    STEAM-ENGINES 
FOR    THE    BUSINESS    OF    THE    FARM. 


Tlie  discussion  with  which  the  Farmers'  Club 
has  just  closed  its  spring  or  summer  meetings  could 
not  have  been  better  timed.  It  comes  as  an  ap- 
propriate prologue  to  the  Gloucester  and  other 
exhibitions  which  will  successively  follow.  In- 
troduced, too,  as  the  subject  was,  by  one  of  the 
most  popular  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  the  report  can  scarcely  fail  to 
command  attention  and  result  in  advantage.  The 
tenant  farmers  will  of  course  be  inclined  to  test  the 
advice  offered  them  after  their  own  fashion,  and 
that  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  They  will  apply  it  to 
their  own  position,  and  then  determine  how  far 
what  they  hear  is  either  practical,  or  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed. 

They  did  so,  in  fact,  at  the  meeting  in  question. 
The  point  for  consideration  was  the  relative  merits 
of  fixed  and  portable  steam  engines  for  the  business 
of  the  farm.  Mr.  Ransome's  own  leaning,  as 
gathered  from  his  opening  address,  and  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  closed  his  reply,  was  evidently 
in  favour  of  the  fixed  power.  He  argued,  however, 
with  that  fairness  and  ability  for  which  he  is  so 
deservedly  distinguished ;  while  he  said  so  much  on 
both  sides,  and  what  he  did  say  was  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  let  the  case  of 
either  of  the  parties  concerned  stand  in  his  own 
words. 

"On  the  one  hand,"  a3  he  states,  "there  is  in  favour  of  the 
fixed  engine  greater  economy  in  first  cost,  greater  durability, 
less  liability  to  hindrance  from  stoppage  for  repairs,  less  annual 
cost  for  repairs,  and  less  ability  and  attention  required  to  make 
it  work  to  its  fullest  advantage.  And  where  the  arrangements 
upon  a  farm  admit  of  such  concentration  as  to  permit  its  general 
employment  in  thrashing  the  crop,  grinding  the  corn,  cutting 
the  chaff,  steaming  food  for  cattle,  or  sawing  wood  at  one  home- 
stead, there  is  not  a  question  but  that  a  fixed  engine  would  be 
greatly  preferable." 

While,  again. 


"  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  porta- 
ble engine,  that  on  large  farms,  and,  indeed,  on  most  farms  of 
such  extent  as  would  require  a  steam  engine  of  any  kind, 
a  large  portion  of  the  crop  may  advantageously  be  stored  at 
other  parts  of  the  occupation  thau  the  homestead ;  that  by 
means  of  portable  engines,  the  crops  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously thrashed  directly  from  the  stack,  and  the  expense  of 
removing  into  the  barn  oltogether  avoided,  aud  doubtless, 
where  the  straw  may  be  made  use  of  iu  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  a  distant  yard,  this  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  also  an  argu- 
ment justly  used  iu  favour  of  portable  engines,  that  inasmuch 
as  on  most  farms  there  could  scarcely  be  found  full  employment 
for  a  steam  engine,  the  use  of  the  portable  engine  might  be 
shared  by  two  or  three  others  residing  in  the  locality.  The 
advantage  resulting  from  a  compact  arrangement  of  machinery 
at  the  homestead  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  fixed  engine : 
the  same  artaugemeuts,  the  same  line  of  shafting,  and  the 
same  separate  machines  may  be  placed  as  readily  to  be  driven 
by  the  portable  machine  whenever  it  is  brought  to  a  given  spot 
as  by  the  fixed  engine  placed  permanently  there." 

The  superiority,  the  very  use  in  fact  of  the  fixed 
engine,  rests  simply  on  the  assumption  of  one 
grand  point  to  begin  with  :  it  is,  that  the  farmer's 
friend  is  now  so  continually  impressing  upon  him. 
Let  hira,  like  the  dandy  at  dinner,  be  "  easily  satis^? 
fied  with  the  best  of  everything."  Let  his  build- 
ings be  of  the  best  construction,  and  placed  in  the 
best  position  for  work ;  let  the  extent  of  his  holding 
be  large  enough  to  exercise  his  best  energies  ;  and 
let  his  capital  be  amply  sufficient  to  back  his  inten- 
tions ;  let  us  just  take  for  granted  these  few  matter- 
of-course  items,  and  then  every  man  will  have  his 
fixed  engine. 

It  is  curious,  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  remark 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  divided  on  the 
systems  before  them.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  was 
decidedly  for  the  fixed  engine,  more  especially  from 
its  superiority  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation — an 
advantage,  by  the  way,  which,  as  far  as  concerns 
convenience  and  general  applicability,  we  should 
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be  very  much  inclined  to  question.  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
but  an  amateur,  we  believe,  as  yet  in  practical  agri- 
culture, was  also  for  the  fixed  power,  both  from 
what  he  had  been  told  and  what  he  had  been  shown 
in  the  north.  Mr.  Nesbit  also  followed  on  this 
side,  grounding  his  verdict  on  the  liability  of  the 
moveable  engine  to  accident,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
"  drawing  a  greater  amount  of  heat  from  coal."  We 
have  heard  rather  that  the  portable  engine,  where 
used  on  farms,  consumes  far  less  fuel  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  power  used  than  the  fixed 
one  ?  Mr.  Oakly,  again,  if  he  had  ihe  opportunity 
of  erecting  his  own  buildings,  would  have  them 
with  the  fixed  engine.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Lidlington,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  chief 
tenants,  is  all  for  the  fixed  power ;  simply  because 
he  has  "  the  best  of  everything."  We  are  told  his 
homestead,  as  lately  completed  for  him  by  the 
Duke,  is  one  of  the  best  in  England ;  but  then  it 
is  one  in  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Baker,  on  the  other  side,  taking,  as  he  always 
does,  common  cause  with  the  practical  working 
tenant-farmer,  and  arguing  on  his  position  from 
what  it  really  is,  inclined  to  the  portable  machine. 

"  Where  one  iudividual  could  not  expend  £300  in  the  pnr- 
cbage  of  an  ingine  to  thrash  his  corn,  thirty  individuals,  by 
subscribing  £10  each,  accomplished  the  same  object  con. 
jointly.  That  remark  appHed  to  the  locomotive  engine;  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  that  form  of  engine 
was  likely  to  be  employed  more  extensively  than  the  fixed  en- 
gine. Where  the  occupation  was  large,  and  the  means  ample, 
a  fixed  engine  would  perhaps  be  found  most  advantageous  ; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  locomotive  appeared  to 
have  the  preponderance  of  advantages." 

Mr.  Wood,  too,  came  as  much  to  the  point :  — 
"  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  that  nature,  they 
must  take  into  consideration  the  various  positions  of  farmers, 
the  differences  between  their  respective  farms  and  their  powers 
of  employing  one  kind  of  engine  or  the  other.  With  regard 
to  fixed  engines,  he  believed  that  at  present  the  steadings,  ex- 
cept in  cases  in  which  the  buildings  had  been  erected  recently, 
and  upon  modern  plans,  would  seldom  be  found  convenient  for 
their  employment.  Wherever  the  homestead  was  conveniently 
situated  and  arranged,  fixed  engines,  he  thought,  would  be 
found  most  desirable  ;  but  where  the  case  was  otherwise,  he 
believed  locomotives  would  prove  preferable.  In  his  own  dis- 
trict the  farms  generally  were  of  small  dimeasions  ;  and,  of 
course,  in  such  cases  the  purchase  even  of  a  locomotive,  much 
more  of  a  fixed  engine,  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had 
himself  a  locomotive  engine,  which,  not  having  full  employ, 
ment  for,  he  had  let  out  among  his  neighbours,  and  perhaps 
by  this  means  he  would  get  enough  to  pay  for  it  within  a  few 
years." 

While  Mr.  Payne  found  himself  on  his  legs 
rather  unexpectedly  on  being  gravely  assured  by 
Mr.  Nesbit  that,  if  the  buildings  did  happen  to  be 
separated,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  three  or 
four  fixed  engines  than  one  portable.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  this  bit  of  advice  far  more  keenly  than 
the  gentleman  who  proffered  it ;  — 


"  His  farm  was   so  arranged  that   there  were  four  or  five 

homesteads,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  l.e  sl>ould  say  that  a 
portable  engine  was  decidedly  the  best  for  him,  under  those 
circumstances.  He  could  have  on  the  farm  all  the  other  re- 
quisites ;  he  could  attach  to  the  portable  engine  his  chaff-cutter, 
and  other  madiines.  Wl,at  they  liad  to  consider  was  not  only 
whiili  form  of cnjjine  was  the  best  constructed,  but  which  was 
tlie  nioat  convenient  for  general  use  among  farmers  ;  and  he 
was  convinced,  from  bis  own  experience,  that  there  was  no 
comparison  bitwfcn  the  two.  Mr.  Thomas  had  made  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  danger  from  weather,  loss  sustained 
in  moving  about,  and  so  on;  but  he  (Mr.  Payne)  did  not  see 
much  force  iu  that  objection,  as  a  portable  engine  was,  of 
course,  kept  to  a  great  extent  under  cover.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  farmer,  however  opulent  he  nii^^lit  be,  would 
not  take  a  pouiids-shillings-and-pence  view  of  the  matter,  and 
that  if  his  means  were  adequate  he  would  have  a  fixed  engine 
on  every  part  of  liis  farm." 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  this  division  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  class  the  practical  man  against  the  one 
not  so  directly  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
We  ourselves  believe  that  it  must  be  long  before  the 
fixed  engine  can  come  into  general  use;  never,  in 
fact,  until  some  great  changes  are  accompUshed. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  its 
value  under  a  different  state  of  circumstances; 
although  we  object  altogether  to  the  implied  dis- 
paragement of  one  while  recommending  the  other. 
In  Scotland  it  ap])ears  the  fixed  engine  is  preferred ; 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  England  the 
portable.  In  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  nine-tenths, 
attheveryleast,of  those  now  in  work,  are  of  the  latter 
description.  The  wear  and  tear,  with  the  liability 
to  accident  incidental  on  the  use  of  these  locomotives, 
strikes  us,  too,  as  rather  overstated.  If  you  can. 
only  ensure  one  perfect  in  its  action  at  starting — 
and  they  are  coming  day  by  day  more  and 
more  so — it  will,  with  common  care,  require 
but  very  occasional  repair,  and  last  quite  long 
enough  to  be  amply  remunerative.  The  first  in- 
troduced into  the  county  we  have  referred  to 
(Lincoln),  after  ten  years'  very  heavy  work  as  an  en- 
gine let  out  to  hire,  was  sold  at  two-thirds  of  its 
original  cost. 

For  present  use — and  what  we  would  wish  to  see, 
is  the  steam-engine  in  general  employment— we 
believe  the  portable  is  that  more  especially  adapted 
to  the  times.  We  are  never  advocates  for  asking 
too  much  of  either  landlord  or  tenant,  and  we 
should  so  advise  them,  if  they  cannot  give  or  get 
"  the  best  of  everything,"  to  make  the  best  of  that 
they  have.  In  doing  so — in  calling  their  best  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  of  a  machine  that  is  within 
their  reach,  we  shall  conclude  our  summing-up 
with  another  extract—  taken  this  time  not  from 
the  Farmers'  Club,  but  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  In  Mr.  Pusey's  report  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  as  President,  on  the 
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agricultural  implements  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  we  read  that— 

"  These  moveable  steam-eugines  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
appear  preferable  in  general  to  the  fixed  engines  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 

"  If  a  farm  be  a  large  one,  and  especially  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  be  of  an  irregular  shape,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  la- 
bour for  horses  and  men  in  bringing  home  all  the  corn  in  the 
straw  to  one  point,  and  in  again  carrying  out  the  dung  to  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  two  or  three  miles.  It  is  therefore  common, 
and  should  be  geueral,  to  have  a  second  outlying  yard.  This 
accommodation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  fixed  engine. 

"  If  the  (arm  be  of  a  moderate  size,  it  will  hardly — and  if 
small  will  certainly  not — bear  the  expense  of  a  fixed  engine  : 
there  would  be  waste  of  capital  in  multiplying  fixed  engines  to 
be  worked  but  a  few  days  in  a  year.  It  is  now  common,  there- 
fore, in  some  counties,  for  a  man  to  invest  a  small  capital  in  a 
moveable  engine,  and  earn  his  livelihood  by  letting  it  out  to  the 
farmer, 

"  But  there  is  a  further  advantage  in  these  moveable  en- 
gines, little,  I  believe,  if  at  all  known.  Hitherto  corn  has  been 
threshed  under  cover  in  barns ;  but  with  these  engines  and  the 
improved  threshing  machines  we  can  thresh  the  rick  iu  the 
open  air  at  ouce  as  it  stands.  It  will  be  said.  How  can  you 
thresh  out  of  doors  on  a  wet  day  ?    The  answer  is  simple. 


Neither  can  you  move  your  rick  into  your  baru  on  a  wet  day ; 
and  so  rapid  is  the  work  of  the  new  threshing  machines,  that 
it  takes  no  more  time  to  thresh  the  corn  than  to  more  it 
Open-air  threshing  is  also  far  pleasanter  and  healthier  for  the 
labourers,  their  lungs  not  being  choked  with  dust,  as  mider 
cover  they  are  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  saving  of  labour  to 
the  tenant  not  inconsiderable ;  but  when  these  moveable  steam- 
engines  have  spread  generally,  there  will  arise  an  equally  im- 
portant saving  to  the  landlord  in  buildings.  Instead  of  three 
or  more  barns  clustering  round  the  homestead,  one  or  other  in 
constant  want  of  repair,  a  single  building  will  suffice  for  dress- 
ing corn  and  for  chaff-cutting.  The  very  barn-floors  saved  will 
be  no  insignificant  item.  Now  that  buildings  are  required  for 
new  purposes,  we  must,  if  we  can,  retrench  those  buildings 
whose  objects  are  obsolete.  Open-air  threshing  may  appear 
visionary,  but  it  is  quite  common  with  the  new  machinery  ;  nor 
would  any  one  perform  the  tedious  manoeuvre  of  setting  horses 
and  men  to  pull  down  a  rick,  place  it  on  carts,  and  build  it  up 
again  in  the  barn,  who  had  once  tried  the  simple  plan  of  pitch- 
ing the  sheaves  at  ouce  into  the  threshing-machine.  These 
moveable  steam-engines  have  been  gradually  improved  by  the 
yearly  trials  of  the  Agricultural  Society." 

It  is  remarkable  how  strongly  Mr,  Pusey's  opi- 
nions corroborate  those  held  by  the  more  practical 
authorities  of  the  Farmers'  Club. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    MANGEL    WURTZEL 


BY    MR.    ROBERT    BAKER,    OF    WRITTLE, 


Of  root  crops,  the  first  and  most  important  is 
mangold  wurzel,  of  which  we  may  still  say  it  is  the 
"  root  of  scarcity,"  and  with  the  e.xception  of  the  turnip 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  description  of  root  so  service- 
able, in  combination  with  which  it  fills  a  place  that  root 
failed  alone  to  supply.  The  Swede  turnip  is  especially 
adapted  for  early  feeding,  but  deteriorates  as  spring  ad- 
vances. The  mangel  wurtzel,  on  the  contrary ,  is  adapted 
for  late  feeding,  and,  almost  useless  at  first,  as  the  vfinter 
advances  becomes  more  and  more  useful,  until  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  it  becomes  the  main 
dependence  of  the  farmer  for  feeding  almost  every  de- 
scription of  stock.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
grown  upon  soils  with  great  advantage,  upon  which 
turnips  do  not  well  succeed,  it  is  rendered  doubly  valua- 
ble, extending  an  advantage  to  the  heavy  land  cultivator 
that  no  other  vegetable  production  has  been  found  to  af- 
ford. The  further  advantage  derived  by  root  cultivation 
from  the  application  of  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  various  ammoniacal  manures,  applies  equally  to  the 
production  of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  thus  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  cultivators  of  strong  clay  lands  unknown 
at  any  former  period,  and  scarcely  to  be  estimated  in 
this.  This  root,  however,  is  generally  grown  upon 
tender  loamy  soils,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  ; 
for  although  it  may  be  grown  successfully  upon  strong 
tenacious  clays,  the  difficulty  that  exists  of  carting  off 
the  roots  in  November  lenders  it  a  hazardous  process, 
especially  in  such  a  season  as  that  of  1852,  when  the 
continual  wet  weather  rendered  it  impassible. 


The  system  of  cultivation,  as  carried  out  by  the  best 
cultivators,  is  to  plough  the  land  immediately  after  the 
previous  wheat  or  barley  crop  has  been  removed,  the 
land  selected  being  that  upon  which  clover  has  preceded 
wheat.  The  land  should  be  well  scarified  and  again 
deeply  ploughed,  and  in  October  be  formed  into  ridges 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  width ;  if  sufficiently  dry  these 
should  be  subsoiled  between  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
or  more  in  each  furrow,  and  if  the  weather  during  the 
winter  permits,  the  ridges  should  be  again  ploughed, 
and  the  furrows  subsoiled  as  before ;  but  if  the  land 
should  not  be  sufficiently  dry,  it  should  be  deferred  until 
the  spring,  and  if  the  furrows  in  which  the  heaps  of  dung 
are  deposited  be  subsoiled  previous  to  the  manure  being 
spread,  but  little  injury  will  be  sustained  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wheels.  But  in  that  case  the  operation  of 
subsoiling  and  manuring  should  be  carried  on  together ; 
the  subsoiling  may  be  well  effected  with  one  of  Bentall's 
broadshares,  using  the  centre  portion  only. 

Messrs.  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  have  also  invented  a  sub- 
soil implement,  which,  by  being  used  in  each  furrow 
alternately  with  the  plough,  will  pulverize  the  subsoil  to 
the  further  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  far  more 
effectual  in  the  production  of  root  crops  than  by  plough- 
ing the  land  very  deep  in  the  first  instance.  There  is 
also  a  small  implement  invented  by  Mr.  Bentall,  of 
Heybridge,  upon  the  principle  of  bis  broadshare,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  in  the  same  way  for  producing  a 
deep  tillage  for  root  crops. 

The  quantity  of  manure  requisite  is  twenty  fall  cact- 
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loads,  each  of  thirty-six  bushels,  per  acre  ;  the  manure 
should  be  partly  decomposed,  but  it  is  thought  better 
to  apply  ten  loads  only,  and  to  add  two  cwt.  of  guano, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  per  acre.  Tiiis 
may  be  sown  broadcast  before  ploughing  the  last  time, 
and  will  turn  in  readily  with  the  plough.  The  land 
should  be  immediately  rolled  down,  and  provided  it  is 
sufficiently  dry  a  two-horse  roller  is  preferred. 

The  seed  must  then  be  drilled  or  dibbled,  at  the  rate 
of  31bs.  or  4lbs.  per  acre,  but  in  either  case  it  ought  not 
to  be  deposited  beyond  one  inch  in  depth,  and  if  pre- 
viously steeped  forty-eight  hours  in  water,  will,  if  there 
is  a  tolerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the  land,  succeed 
better  than  if  sown  in  a  dry  state.  Whenever  it  is  dib- 
bled, the  holes  ought  to  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  apart,  with  from  three  to  four  seeds  deposited  in 
each  hole,  and  the  soil  replaced  over  them  and  again 
rolled;  the  success  mainly  depends  upon  having  the  soil 
finely  pulverized,  so  as  to  close  readily  upon  the  seed. 
And  to  eflfect  this,  all  land  of  the  strong  clay  description 
is  best  manured  previously  to  the  winter,  being  ploughed 
upon  stetches  six  feet  wide,  and,  after  the  surface  has 
been  exposed  to  the  effect  of  frost  the  whole  winter,  it  is 
then  scarified,  and  three  rows  only  are  drilled  upon  each 
stetch ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  deposited  with  the  fingers 
in  the  drills  exactly  one  foot  apart,  putting  two  or  three 
seeds  at  each  space. 

Four  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  six  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  is  about  equal  in  effect  to  twenty 
cart-loads  of  good  farm-yard  manure  per  acre ;  and  if 
three  cwt.  of  fishery  or  common  salt  in  each  case  be 
added,  it  will  materially  increase  the  produce,  and  amply 
repay  the  application.  As  this  root  extracts  largely  from 
the  soil  (but  not  so  greatly  upon  strong  loams  and  clays 
as  the  Swede  turnip),  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  artifi- 
cial manure,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  its  production,  and 
to  reserve  the  application  of  the  ordinary  manure  until 
the  crop  is  removed  ;  this  reduces  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction as  a  fallow  crop  to  about  three  pounds  per  acre 
for  the  manure  and  cultivation  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  the  tillage  ordinarily  given  ;  and  when  from  twenty- 
'^five  to  thirty  tons  of  valuable  cattle  food  can  be  ob- 
itaiued  at  such  a  cost,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  culti- 
vator will  be  fully  repaid  its  production. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  arrived  to  about  three 
inches  in  height  they  must  be  singled  out,  and,  if  drilled, 
set  out  at  proper  distances  by  hand ;  this  should  be 
carefully  performed,  the  best  plants  being  singled  from 
the  rest,  and  the  weaker  ones  removed.  The  land  will 
sometimes  require  hoeing  before  the  singling  of  the 
plants  takes  place,  as  myriads  of  small  seed  weeds  gene- 
rally spring  up  with  the  plants  ;  and  if  once  suffered  to 
choke  them,  no  after  management  will  remedy  the  neg- 
lect. After  the  plants  are  singled,  and  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  carefully  hoed,  a  horse-hoeing  will  become  neces- 
sary, and  which  the  previous  subsoiling  will  allow  to  be 
executed  properly  ;  but  if  the  land  has  become  consoli- 
dated in  the  furrows,  it  will  be  better  to  subsoil  again 
immediately  after  sowing,  as  it  will  enable  the  horse-hoe 
to  enter  readily  afterwards,  and  give  an  excellent  tilth  to 
the  land. 


Subsequent  baud  and  horse  hoeing  will,  iroin  lime  to 
time,  be  necessary ;  the  hand  hoeing  should  be  per- 
formed by  drawing  the  soil  from  the  plants,  so  that  at 
I  he  expiration  of  the  year  the  land  will  be  nearly  level ; 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  let  each  plant  stand 
singly,  and  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 

The  roots  will  be  fit  for  storing  during  the  month  of 
October,  and  it  will  be  better  that  this  should  be  effected 
early,  rather  than  late.  As  soon  as  the  lower  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  the  roots  may  be  pulled  ;  the  leaves 
should  be  wrung  off,  but  no  portion  of  the  fibres  should 
be  cut.  The  best  mode  of  storing  them  is  in  long  heaps 
or  clamps  ;  the  bottom  being  about  eight  feel  in  width, 
and  the  roots  packed,  with  the  tops  outward,  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  so  that  when  finished  it  should 
resemble  the  roof  of  a  thatched  building.  A  covering  of 
straw,  a  few  inches  thick,  should  then  be  placed  as  thatch, 
and  a  covering  of  earth,  sufficient  to  exclude  frost,  be 
placed  externally,  leaving  the  upper  portion  uncovered 
until  winter  has  commenced.  In  case  of  severe  frost,  a 
slight  covering  of  mulch  or  wetted  straw  must  be  added, 
the  roots,  like  those  of  the  potato,  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  its  action  ;  but  in  any  convenient  building, 
having  walls  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  frost,  it  may 
be  kept  equally  well. 

It  is  not  usual  to  use  the  roots  for  feeding  until  Feb- 
raary ;  but  if  they  are  plucked  or  sliced,  and  combined 
with  dry  food,  as  cut  chaff,  &c,,  and  meal,  they  may  be 
used  immediately ;  there  is  still,  however,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  their  feeding  qualifications  as 
compared  with  Swede  turnips  ;  but  they  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  that  root,  that  about  as  fast  as  it  depreciates 
by  keeping,  the  mangel  wurtzel  improves  and  therefore 
it  becomes  invaluable  in  March,  April,  and  May  ;  and 
by  slicing  it  and  mixing  it  with  Swede  turnips  at  first,  it 
may  be  used  with  more  advantage  than  by  even  feeding 
upon  it  alone.  For  milch  cows  it  is  excellent  when  com- 
bined with  other  food,  as  it  does  not  impart  any  bad 
flavour  to  the  milk  or  butter ;  for  young  neat  stock, 
especially  weaned  calves  of  two  months  old,  in  equal 
portions  with  Swede  turnips,  it  is  equally  good  ;  but  for 
sheep  before  lambing  it  is  not  adapted  ;  but  afterwards, 
if  combined  with  cabbage  or  other  green  food,  as  rye  or 
rye-grass,  it  is  excellent.  Sows  whilst  breeding  are  par- 
ticularly affected  by  it,  and  if  allowed  to  eat  plentifully 
of  it,  the  pigs  will  die  or  become  so  much  stinted  as  to 
be  almost  worthless ;  the  same  effect  follows  with  small 
pigs,  but  larger  ones  thrive  well  upon  it ;  and  horses 
also  may,  if  thought  desirable,  be  fed  upon  it  with  ad- 
vantage ;  poultry  also,  especially  geese  and  turkeys,  eat 
it  with  avidity. 

If  oxen  or  neat  cattle  are  suddenly  fed  upon  it  entirely 
it  sometimes  produces  a  species  of  paralysis,  from  which 
they  but  slowly  recover,  and  therefore  whenever  feeding 
upon  it  is  commenced,  the  quantity  should  be  gradually 
increased  to  one  cwt.  per  diem,  but  one-and-a-half  cwt. 
appears  to  be  the  extreme  quantity  that  can  be  judi- 
ciously applied. 

The  varieties  usually  cultivated  ure  the  long  red ,  and 
globe  red,  and  the  long  yellow,  and  globe  yellow  j  but 
whenever  experiments  are  made,  care  should  be  taken  to 
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obtain  a  good  stock  of  each  variety.  It  will  then  be 
found  ger'.erally  that  tlie  red  varieties  produce  greater 
weight  than  the  orange.  The  latter  is,  however,  deci- 
dedly the  best  adapted  for  light  descriptions  of  soils,  and 
the  former  for  heavy  soils  ;  the  difference  in  quality  re- 
maining still  in  uncertainty,  some  affirming  one  variety 
as  best  and  some  the  other,  but  the  predilection  is  in 
favour  of  the  orange  variety,  notwithstanding  which  hares 
and  rabbits  select  the  long  red  whilst  growing,  and  it  is 
also  said  that  cattle  and  swine  will  do  the  same. 

The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  April,  but  it  will  succeed  a  fortnight  earlier  or 
later,  and  has  produced  good  crops  when  sown  as  late  as 
midsummer.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
especially  turkeys,  feed  readily  upon  it.  If  well  stored, 
it  will  furnish  a  supply  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
by  using  it  in  its  young  state  combined  with  the  leaves, 
may  even  be  used  for  the  other  three  months.  The 
amount  of  food  produced  per  acre  is  greater  than  that 
from  other  descriptions  of  roots,  and  it  succeeds  upon 
almost  every  description  of  soil,  and  resists  drought 
better  than  any  other  vegetable. 

There  are  many  varieties  cultivated :  these  depend 
mainly  upon  the  taste  of  the  cultivator ;  but  a  well- 
selected  stock  can  only  be  produced  by  selecting  the 
finest  and  clearest  roots,  which  should  be  planted  in 
March,  and  covered  over  with  mould  to  protect  them 
from  late  frosts ;  and  whatever  sort  is  cultivated,  the 
roots  should  be  selected  similar  in  character  and  form  to 
each  other,  and  alike  in  colour ;  above  all,  a  fine  taper 
bulb  with  a  well-formed  top  or  crown,  and  not  having 
any  straggling  or  fibrous  roots  or  coarsely  formed  leaves, 
should  be  selected.  The  red  varieties  should  have  dark- 
green  leaves,  with  pale  red  footstalks  ;  and  the  orange 
variety  should  be  of  lighter  green,  and  paler-coloured 
footstalks :  the  bulbs  of  the  former  should,  when 
cut,  be  beautifully  variegated  light  red,  and  the  latter 
pale  orange.  And  as  the  value  of  the  produce  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  stock,  seed  never  should  be 
purchased  of  persons  who  cannot  be  well  dependdl 
upon  ;  at  raost  three  or  four  shillings  will  pro- 
duce the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  for  one  acre  of 
land,  whereas  the  value  of  the  crop  may  frequently  vary 
from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  entirely  from  not 
having  paid  due  attention  to  that  circumstance  ;  as 
seed  can  be  grown  from  small  plants  obtained  from  seed 
sown  in  July  and  merely  dibbled  out,  without  any  se- 
lection whatever,  and  as  this  process  produces  the  largest 
quantity  of  seed,  a  sufficient  inducement  offers  to  seeds- 
men to  effect  its  growth  by  that  process. 

The  mode  of  feeding  with  this  root  should  be  adopted 
cautiously,  as  it  is  apt  to  affect  young  animals  when  not 
previously  accustomed  to  it,  especially  if  suddenly  al- 
lowed to  eat  their  fill  ;  to  effect  this  properly  it  should 
be  given  in  admixture  with  turnips  for  some  time,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  gradually,  and  if  combined  with 
cut  chaff,  being  first  bruised  or  plucked  into  small 
pieces,  it  ai.swers  still  better  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
from  one  to  one  snd-a-half  pound'i  of  bruised  linseed, 
previously  steeped  in  cold  water  for  forty- eight  hours  ; 
the  chaff  should  be  moistened  with  this  overnight,  and 


mixed  with  the  roots,  and  from  four  to  five  pounds 
of  barley  or  bean  meal  added  ;  this  admixture  costs 
about  the  same  per  pound  as  oilcake,  but  will  be  found 
vastly  more  efficacious.  From  one  to  two  cwt.  of  roots 
is  a  full  allowance  per  diem  to  an  ox,  but  one-and-a- 
half  cwt.  will  in  most  cases  be  found  sufficient. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  very  young  cattle  are 
seldom  affected  by  it  ;  and  although,  as  before  stated, 
cattle,  if  put  suddenly  to  feed  upon  it,  sometimes  are  so 
affected,  still  this  never  happens  except  to  a  limited 
number,  ten  per  cent,  being  a  large  average,  rarely 
affecting  them  more  than  once,  and  that  for  only  a  few 
days,  and  which,  as  before  stated,  may  by  judicioas  ma- 
nagement be  entirely  obviated. 

With  those  persons  who  have  not  adopted  its  growth 
some  prejudices  must  be  expected  ;  for  all  purposes 
Swede  turnips  are  better  than  mangold-wuizel,  but  for 
spring  use  the  latter  is  far  superior  to  Swede  turnips, 
whilst  the  quantity  of  food  per  acre  is  increased,  and  if 
well  stored  becomes  available  during  severe  frosts.  The 
crop  is  also  subject  to  less  hazard  than  turnips,  being 
rarely  subject  to  blight  or  mildew,  and  resisting  severe 
drought.  And  as  its  German  name — "  mangold- wurzel, 
or  the  root  of  scarcity" — defines  its  properties,  that  is, 
after  all,  the  best  spelling  to  adopt ;  but  perhaps  "  beet" 
is  a  word  more  easily  and  more  generally  applicable. 

The  produce  on  land  properly  cultivated  will  average 
from  twenty  to  forty  tons  per  acre,  but  tv/enty-five  to 
thirty  tons  is  the  usual  quantity  grown  in  the  eastern 
counties,  which,  from  having  a  drier  atmosphere  than 
tlie  western  or  northern  counties,  are  especially  adapted 
to  its  production. 

A  new  variety,  called  "  Silesian  Beet"  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ;  and  as 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  saechirine  than  the 
common  varieties,  it  may  probably  hereafter  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  cultivated  field  roots.  From 
experiments  made  by  myself,  I  am  confident  that  its  fat- 
tening properties  are  much  greater  than  those  of  mangel 
wurzel ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  produce  is  much  less. 
By  leaving  the  plants  closer  in  the  row,  I  am  enabled  to 
obtain  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  per  acre;  and  ss 
I  consider  two  cwt.  of  it  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value 
to  three  of  mangel  wurzel,  I  am  disposed  to  pursue  the 
cultivation,  especially  as  I  find  it  far  better  adapted  for 
early  feeding  than  the  mangel  wurzel.  And  I  fre- 
quently commence  using  it  by  the  middle  of  August, 
by  chopping  the  roots  and  leaves  (which  are  very 
tender)  together  for  milch  cows;  and  by  mixing  them 
with  cut  chaff,  I  find  an  excellent  substitute  for 
grass  in  seasons  of  drought.  I  have  also  used  it  when 
sliced  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  for  making  beer,  which 
keeps  well,  and  is  made  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ten 
shillings  per  hogshead ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  it  is  equally  wholesome  as  beer  brewed  from 
barley  malt — upwards  of  thirty  persons  having  drunk  it 
daily  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  I  have  it  now  in  all 
stages — some  brewed  in  October,  1851,  wiihout  the  least 
acidity,  and  excellent  in  flavour  and  quality.  The  pre- 
judice, however,  is  always  so  great  against  anything  new, 
that  I  have  ceased  to  recommend  i  ts  adoption  by  others. 
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ON    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    OUR    DOMESTICATED    BREEDS    OF    ANIMALS. 


"  The  first  quarrel  on  earth  took  place  between  a 
farmer  and  a  grazier."  So  commenced  a  sermon 
by  a  living  divine,  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  ; 
and  well  it  might,  when  there  were  no  men  but 
farmers  and  graziers  to  quarrel.  But  the  contro- 
versy between  the  two,  and  between  each  other,  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  One  class  of  opinions  prevails 
in  one  district,  and  another  in  another ;  some 
preferring  Southdown,  others  Leicester,  and  some 
Cotswold  sheep;  some  pi'aising  Shorthorn  cattle  ex- 
clusively, others  Hereford,  and  others  Devons;  some 
again  insisting  on  large,  others  on  small  animals, 
being  the  best  and  most  profitable. 

There  are  points  where  controversies  begin  to 
converge ;  and  there  are  others  where  they 
diverge  almost  with  the  same  rapidity.  For  instance, 
all  can  agree  that  the  power  which  a  breeder  pos- 
sesses over  plastic  nature  is  perfectly  wonderful. 
There  is  not  a  breed,  how  far  soever  it  maybe  from 
beauty  or  excellence,  which  may  not  be  vastly  im- 
proved in  itself.  The  Hereford  cow  is  quite  another 
animal  from  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago;  more 
symmetry,  earlier  maturity,  and  a  more  kindly 
grazer.  The  Highland  sheep  has  perhaps  under- 
gone more  real  improvement,  than  any  other  kind 
of  animal.  Take  the  ordinary  run,  say  twenty 
years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  those  often  shown 
at  the  Highland  Society's  Shows,  and  while  you 
have  every  absolute  characteristic  of  the  breed,  you 
have  animals  as  far  superior  as  if  the  species  had 
no  alliance  whatever. 

Now  had  all  these  varieties  one  common  origin  ? 
Were  they  varieties  improved  or  changed  by  cir- 
cumstances from  one  common  stock,  of  which 
we  have  not  any  types  ?  or  were  they  all  the 
followers  of  one  common  ancestor,  now  defunct  ? 

That  the  first  is  a  much  more  reasonable  suppo- 
sition appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  although 
changes  wU  pass  over  domesticated  breeds  of 
animals,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  change  for  better 
or  for  worse  by  proper  or  judicious  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  grazier,  but  it  is  equally  diflScult,  without 
the  same  care  being  exercised,  to  keep  a  breed  in  its 
state  of  purity  and  caste ;  yet  in  wild  animals  no 
change  whatever  seems  to  take  place.  The  wild 
cattle  at  Chillingham,  for  instance,  are  the  same  as 
they  were  centuries  ago ;  nor  can  we  see  any  changes 
pass  over  wild  animals  of  any  description.  It  is 
artificial  domestication  which  produces  all  these 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  a  race. 

It  now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  at 
least  all  kinds  of  sheep  had  one  common  origin ; 


here  the  controversy  between  the  farmer  and  the 
grazier  converges  into  unanimity ;  hut  when  the 
identical  original  animal  is  to  be  pointed  out,  the 
divergence  is  as  wide  as  possiI)le.  The  treatise 
by  Milburn  on  the  sheep  and  shepherding,  pub- 
lished by  Orr,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  question 
at  some  length,  and  inclines,  for  reasons  there  given, 
to  the  Argali  as  the  original  of  the  sheep.  Quoting 
first  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  most  observant 
zoologists  as  to  the  natural  history  of  that  animal, 
its  facility  of  domestication,  its  tendency  to  lay  on 
fat,  the  shape  of  its  horns,  &c.,  he  traces  the  ear- 
liest indications  of  history,  and  applies  these 
incidental  allusions  to  the  animal  to  the  habits 
which  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists  prove  pos- 
sessed by  the  Argali,  and  then  appealing  to  the 
drawings  discovered  by  Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  La- 
yard  at  Nineveh,  shows  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sheep  of  these  early  ages  to  be  an  Argali  in  its 
transition  state. 

He  says  "Applying  our  knowledge  as  obtained  in- 
ferentially  from  the  most  ancient  of  records,  we  find 
incidental  notices  leading  to  fix  the  character  of  the 
earliest  sheep  of  which  history  informs  us,  with  one 
or  other  of  the  class  of  animals  alone  referred  to, 
but  especially  the  latter  [the  argali).  Abel  had  first- 
hngs  of  his  flock,  hence  he  possessed  domesticated 
animals.  The  lambs  of  the  Argali  would  be  a 
ready  means  of  procreating  a  flock,  as  they  are  even 
now  easily  domesticated,  and  which  would  hardly 
be  the  case  with  the  untameable  Musmon.  Abel 
also  offered  fat,  which  is  a  secretion  common  to  the 
Argali,  but  of  which  the  Musmon  is  said  to  be 
destitute.  The  sheep  of  the  patriarchs  too  had 
horns  ;  at  any  rate  the  rams  had  that  distinction. 
Nor  could  they  be  simply  upright ;  as  a  ram,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his 
horns,  when  the  staying  angel  arrested  the  hand  of 
Abraham,  The  curvature  of  the  horns  being  much 
more  nearly  complete  in  the  Argali  than  the  Musmin , 
whicharenearlybentbackwards,rendersitmostlikely 
of  the  two  to  be  entangled  in  a  thicket.  That  the 
sheep  were  some  of  them  brown  in  Jacob's  day,  is 
quite  certain,  from  their  being  set  apart  for  his  wages, 
and  this  again  agrees  with  the  colour  of  the  Argali." 
Carrying  the  proofs  onward  beyond  the  writteii 
and  to  the  pictorial,  he  speaks  of  the  Nimroud 
sketches  as  "  giving  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
progress  the  Argali  had  made  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  man  at  this  eariy  period.  The  tail  had  lengthened 
and  thickened,  the  fat  had  begun  to  accumulate, 
and  the  hair  had  become  woolly  ;  the  horn,  which 
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was  still  nearly  circular,  had  become  smaller,  and 
the  legs  and  head  thicker."  In  reference  to  the 
Belzoni  sketches,  he  says,  among  other  marks  of 
progress, "  there  is  a  long  thick  tail  exhibiting  either 
fat  or  wool,  either  of  which  would  be  an  approach 
towards  some  of  our  modern  breeds.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  clearly  those  of  a  sheep,  but  the  body  is 
deer-like  and  very  much  resembling  the  Argali."  He 
goes  on  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  to  give 
a  list  of  sheep  now  existing,  showing  types  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  every  step  between  the 
Argali  and  the  Leicester,  tracing  the  changes  one  by 
one  from  the  Barbary  and  Cape  sheep  down  to  the 
Welsh,  Shetland,  Dorset,  Cotsvvold,  and  ends 
with  the  Leicester. 

Through  these  we  shall  not  now  go  ;  but  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  question  is  one  highly  interesting 
to  the  farmer.  Cannot  a  Dorset  sheep,  for  instance, 
be  vastly  improved  ?  If  the  remarkable  tendencies 
of  that  animal  to  breed  all  the  year  round,  and 
twice  a-year,  could  be  combined  with  a  little  im- 
provement of  fleece  and  carcase,  would  it  not  amply 
repay  the  breeder  ? 

The  same  writer  gives  some  hints  on  improving 
a  flock,  which,  as  it  applies  to  all  kinds  of  animals, 
is  worth  quoting  :  "  Uniformity,"  he  says,  "  is  best 
attained  by  drafting  off  regularly  the  failing  ewes, 
and  breeding  from  one  common  sire,  which  appears 
to  have  a  peculiarly  favourable  influence  in  the 
breed,  greater  even  than  the  mother  appears  to 
exercise  in  the  flock :  for  while  a  mother  can  only 
influence  two  animals,  the  ram  will  influence  the 
whole  of  the  produce  in  a  greater  or  less  degree." 
The  mode  of  going  about  this,  he  thus  lays  down  : 


SptaUing  of  improving  and  giving  uniformity  to  a 
flock,  he  says,  "  The  breeder  does  not  select  at  first 
that  which  has  the  most  of  these  qualifications,  but 
which  is  perhaps  the  widest  from  and  most  unlike 
his  own  flock  ;  but  he  takes  those  which  show  a 
tendency  to  pervade  in  one  uniform  direction — not 
an  individual,  but  the  whole  of  his  flock  ;  and  this  he 
takes  to  mend  his  own.  By  this  means  all  are  a 
little  improved  in  the  direction  he  requires,  and  all 
keeping  alike  in  their  general  contour,  there  is  a 
kind  of  permanency  and  uniformity  in  the  main 
features  of  the  improvement."  We  consider  it 
no  bad  sign  for  a  breeder  to  have  his  flock  as 
near  alike  as  possible.  Many  men  may  have  acci- 
dental animals,  of  remarkably  good  qualities  ;  but 
when  all  are  alike  it  looks  like  skill.  Milburn 
says,  "  No  unskilful  man  ever  long  kei)t  a  flock  in 
a  state  of  anything  like  similarity  to  each  other. 
Uniformity  is  as  important  to  the  jobber  and  the 
butcher  as  it  is  to  the  grazier.  The  merit  of  being 
'even  '  is  always  appreciated  in  a  market,  because 
they  ever  suit  the  same  class  of  customers." 

The  breeder  must  try  higher  and  higher  :  he  must 
aim  at  cultivating  a  combination  of  more  wool.  This 
has  been  somewhat  neglected.  Now  that  it  pays  even 
better  than  mutton  itself,  it  is  deserving  of  the 
greatest  attention.  It  is  possible  to  carry  more  wool 
and  still  secure  as  much  fat  and  yield  as  much 
mutton.  The  tendency  in  the  animal  and  plenty  of 
food  will  do  it ;  and  the  effort  of  the  breeder  is 
simply  to  consider  the  sheep  as  a  vitalized  ma- 
chine for  converting  food  into  money;  and  he  will 
find  no  animal  which,  in  the  run  of  years,  will  pay 
better  for  attention  than  the  sheep. 


OIL     FROM     TOBACCO    SEED. 


A  discovery  which  may  prove  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance appears  to  have  been  made  by  a  British  resident  in  Rus- 
sia— namely,  that  the  seed  of  the  tobacco-plant  contains  about 
15  percent,  of  oil,  possessing  peculiar  drying  properties,  call 
culated  to  render  it  a  superior  medium,  especially  for  paints  and 
varnishes.  The  mode  of  its  extraction  is  described  in  the 
following  communication : — 

"Sir, — Having  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  that 
the  seed  of  tobacco  contains  above  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
drying  oil,  of  superior  quality  and  of  easy  extraction,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  communicating  this  discovery  to  you,  as  one 
which,  if  published  in  England,  may  be  of  great  advantage  to 
those  of  the  British  colonies  where  that  plant  is  cultivated. 

"  The  process  employed  by  me  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil 
is  to  reduce  the  seed  to  powder,  and  knead  it  into  a  stiflf  paste 
with  quantum  sufficH  of  hot  water,  and  then  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  a  strong  press.  I  then  expose  the  oil  thus  obtained 
to  a  moderate  heat,  which,  by  coagulating  the  vegetable  albu- 
men of  the  seed,  causes  all  impurities  contained  in  the  oil  to 


form  a  cake  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  employed,  leaving  the 
oil  perfectly  limpid  and  clear. 

"  The  oil  from  tobacco-seed,  though  extremely  limpid,  pos- 
sesses the  drying  quality  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
other  oil  known  to  me — a  circumstance  which  will  render  it  of 
great  value  to  painters  and  varnish-makers. 

"  The  only  object  1  have  in  making  this  discovery  known  to 
you  is  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  my  country  and  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  my  not  having  the  means  of  publishing  it  myself  in 
England. 

"  Hoping  you  will  kindly  condescend  to  pardou  the  liberty 
I  have  taken,  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
"  Your  bumble  servant, 

"AnnF.n  IIall-Tredinnick, 
"Member  of  the   Imperial    Russian    Geographical 
Society,  and  Gardener  to  his  Excellency  General 
Alexander  Vsevolodjsky,  at    Tchernoy    Riuoke, 
near  Kisliar. 
"  Tchernoy  Rinoke,  near  Kisliar,  April  1." 
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in    JOHN    JJONALDSOX, 


Geology  examines  and  illustrates  the  structure,  in- 
vestigates and  settles  the  order  and  relative  position, 
and  ascertains  the  natural  and  contingent  qualities 
of  the  various  substances  that  compose  the  crust  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  of  which  parts  alone  any 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  specific  observation. 
In  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  taken  by  Werner, 
geology  aspires  to  the  higher  merit  of  recording  the 
events  of  periods  when  the  planetary  system,  of  which 
the  earth  forms  a  part,  was  yet  uncreated,  and  of  as- 
signing causes  to  effects,  and  explaining  phenomena 
before  it  is  ascertained  whether  they  really  have  exis- 
tence, or  are  merely  the  offspring  of  fancyand  ignor- 
ance/The  science  may  be  divided  into  descriptive  and 
speculative — the  former  giving  a  general  account  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  globe  is  composed,  and  of 
their  arrangement ;  while  the  latter  is  confined  to 
theories  of  the  earth,  or  the  manner  of  structure 
and  the  changes  of  disposition.  The  former  must 
necessarily  engage  the  chief  attention ;  while  the 
latter  requires  a  transient  notice,  as  it  is 
the  introduction  to  the  preceding  department  of 
enquiry. 

In  most  of  the  theories  that  have  been  put  forth 
by  our  earth-making  writers,  it  has  been  assumed 
as  a  principle  that  the  agglutinated  and  hardened 
mineral  masses,  which  we  see  forming  mountains, 
and  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  rocks, 
originally  formed  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whether 
they  have  been  produced  by  igneous  or  aqueous 
agency,  or  whether  they  have  proceeded  from  a 
state  of  solution  or  of  fusion  ;  and  that  all  the  other 
bodies  and  formations,  massive,  detached,  or  reduced 
in  form  and  substance,  have  appeared  at  subsequent 
periods,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  original  for- 
mations, by  the  effect  of  convulsions,  disruptions, 
and  of  the  general  deluge  ;  to  all  which  phenomena, 
by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  opinion,  the  globe 
has  been  subjected. 

Geologists  reckon  five  formations  :— 1.  Primitive 
rocks.  2.  Transition,  3.  Secondary  or  fletz.  4. 
Alluvial.  5.  Volcanic.  The  first  is  thought  to  be 
the  oldest,  as  they  contain  no  organic  remains,  as  in 
the  other  formations  ;  and  they  support,  but  never 
rest  upon,  any  other  strata  ;  and  they  contain,  cither 
occasionally  or  exclusively,  almost  every  metal  yet 
discovered.  The  second  class  indicates  a  transition 
or  passage  between  the  perpendicular  primitive,  and 
the  secondary  or  horizontal  strata,  and  between 
organic  and  inorganic  evidence,  and  from  one  state 


of  existence  to  another,  in  these  rocks,  organic 
remains  are  not  wholly  wanting,  but  are  not  always 
found  ;  and  hence  the  distinction  is  not  very  clearly 
marked,  in  many  cases,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
first  or  to  the  secondary  formation.  In  the  fletz 
formation,  the  rocks  lie  horizontally,  or  in  regular 
strata,  and  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
number,  variety,  and  abundance  of  fossil  organic 
species  of  animal  and  vegetable  exuviae,  which  they 
contain  imbedded  in  their  substance.  The  structure 
is  much  less  crystalline  than  the  two  first  divisions, 
being  softer,  and  easier  decomposed.  The  distinc- 
tion that  has  been  drawn  between  these  formations 
as  to  priority  of  existence  is  now  gradually  givingway 
to  the  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  composition 
as  to  hardness  and  the  want  of  exuvia;,  may  be 
owing  to  the  agency  of  some  superior  force  that  has 
overruled  the  formation  and  not  to  any  remote 
epoch  of  time.  The  rational  difference  between  the 
theories  is  not  great,  as  it  leaves  to  be  found  the 
force  or  agency  which  has  caused  the  ^^sible  and 
striking  differences,  both  in  the  appearance  and 
composition. 

The  chalk  formation  is  the  uppermost  stratified 
rock ;  and  above  it  are  placed  the  tertiaries,  or  the 
alluvial  and  diluvial  formations.     These  names  are 
indefinitely    applied   to   the   vast    assemblage    of 
loose    materials,    evidently  collected  in   a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  showing  a  large  variety  of  hetero- 
geneous substances,  deposited  without  order,  and 
never  covered  with  any  rocks  or  solid  strata.      It 
is   a    simple    an-angement    to    consider   all     the 
formations  to  be  alluvial  that  lie  above  the  chalk, 
and  to  differ  only  in  the  time  and  mode  of  location. 
The  uppermost  alluvial  deposit  forms  the  cultiva- 
ble stratum,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  soil."  It 
is  mostly  composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  which 
in  a  great  variety  of  combinations  and  modifications 
constitute  the  land  of  agricultural  language.     The 
formation  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  pre- 
viously existing  rocks,  and  by  the  detrition  of  other 
formations,  broken  down  by  the  gradual  action  of 
air  and  water.     The  formation  is  still  going  on  ; 
and  the  evenness  of  the  deposition  shows  a  much 
more  quiescent  state  of  the  globe  than  at  former 
periods.     But  the   decay   of  rocks  must  be  very 
gradual ;  for  in  dry  countries,  inscriptions  are  per- 
fect, and  the  angular  edges  and  shapes  are  little 
blunted  or  altered  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries. 
Depositions  go  on  in  many  places  very  slowly,  and  are 
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made  by  the  sea,  fresh-water  rivers,  and  by  lacus- 
trine sediments  from  substances  collected  and  rolled 
along  by  the  course  of  the  waters  over  the  earth. 
But  the  time  required  is  beyond  all  )-easonable 
admission,  in  order  to  form  the  immense  deposits  of 
various  depths  that  are  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  not  very  unfeasible 
supposition,  that  some  convulsions  of  a  nature  more 
moderate  than  the  diluvial  deposition  has  been  at 
work  in  producing  and  locating  the  alluvial  stratum. 
It  is  evident  that  water  has  been  a  very  extensive 
agent,  at  least  in  the  later  revolutions  and  changes 
on  the  earth ;  the  flatness  of  the  secondary  rocks,  the 
tumultuous  and  discordant  position  of  the  diluvial 
substances,  and  the  even  surface  of  the  alluvial 
stratum,  all  demonstrate  the  agency  of  a  fluid  body 
in  different  states  of  action.  The  recess  of  the 
waters  is  not  very  darkly  indicated  by  the  deposited 
alluvium  being  deepest  in  the  valleys,  where  the 
fluid  had  assembled  in  the  largest  quantity,  and 
had  remained  for  the  longest  time.  Soils  are  often 
found  in  an  unaltered  state  resting  on  the  rocks 
from  which  they  have  been  produced  by  detrition, 
and  are  composed  of  sunilar  substances  in  the 
basic  elements.  This  ]jroperty  is  found  in 
much  diversity  and  in  many  modifications,  and  the 
alliances  of  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  formation  are 
often  seen  to  be  very  distant  and  remote.  Admit- 
ting the  very  probable  agency  of  water,  in  eifecting 
the  detrition  of  rocks,  and  in  locating  the  decom- 
posed materials,  the  conclusion  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  soils  which  resemble  the  subjacent 
rocks  have  been  deposited  on  the  spot  where 
formed,  by  an  undisturbed  state  of  the  acting  fluid, 
and  that  where  diflferent  natures  exist  of  the  land 
and  the  underlying  formation,  the  sundered  and 
divided  materials  have  been  carried  about  and 
deposited  at  random  by  the  agitation  and  careering 
of  the  waters.  The  greater  part  of  soils  seems  to 
rest  on  this  assumed  formation  ;  for  lands  often 
contain  substances  that  do  not  exist  in  the  rocks 
on  which  they  rest,  and  rocks  frequently  possess 
materials  of  which  no  vestige  can  be  detected  in 
the  upper  soil,  and  which  being  destructible,  would 
be  found  in  some  degree  or  quantity,  if  soils  were 
wholly  derived  from  the  subjacentformations.  These 
circumstances  would  appear  to  indicate  that  other 
agents  than  detrition  have  been  at  woik  in  the 
production  and  location  of  soils. 

Soils  are  chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  siUca,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  some  salts 
are  also  found,  and  other  ingredients  in  some  small 
proportions.  The  earthy  base  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  detrition  of  rocks,  and  other 
substances  acquired  from  the  water,  and  deposited 
with  the  sediment  in  solution.  The  chief  article  in 
the  fertility  of  soils  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of 


the  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  decay  of  the  organised  bodies 
which  have  lived  and  died  upon  the  surface.  And 
very  much  depends  on  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  the  different  substances  are  mixed  together, 
both  in  their  own  connection,  and  relatively  to  other 
bodies.  The  quantity  of  the  exuvial  matters  will  be 
owing  to  the  favourableness  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  earthy  stratum,  after  it  was  located  by 
the  water ;  to  the  number  of  organized  bodies  it 
was  able  to  attract  and  maintain  till  they  died  and 
decomposed  upon  it,  and  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  has  become  intermixed  with  the  earths  of 
the  underlying  detritus.  To  these  may  be 
added,  the  influences  of  climate,  which  may  be 
greater  in  many  cases  than  the  nature  of  the  soil 
itself. 

In  the  following  essay,  it  is  assumed  that  soils 
have  been  produced  in  the  first  place  from  the 
detrition  of  rocks,  and  subsequently  mixed  with 
other  substances  by  the  agency  of  water  and  air, 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  primary  elements,  and 
the  remains  of  organized  life.  The  sea  and  fresh- 
water rivers  have  acted  as  secondary  causes,  and 
have  helped  the  formations  in  the  number  and 
variety.  Adopting  the  forementioned  theory  of 
the  original  formations,  and  adhering  to  the  received 
notions  of  the  subsequent  detritions  and  locations, 
it  is  most  natural  and  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
primitive  formation,  consider  the  effects  of  its 
decomposition,  and  describe  results,  as  the  soil  is 
seen  to  be  formed  from  them.  The  regular  ascend- 
ing order  of  the  series  will  lead  to  the  last  formation, 
or  the  cultivable  stratum,  which  forms  the  land  or 
soil,  or  the  sub-aerial  deposit  of  the  more  refined 
nomenclature. 

Primitive  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  in  Cornwall, 
being  the  only  appearance  of  the  kind  in  England 
and  Wales,  where  there  are  seen  granite,  serpentine, 
hornblende,  and  transition  grauwacke,  or  rather 
clay-slate  of  that  formation.  The  relations  between 
the  soil  and  the  subjacent  rocks  are  nowhere  made 
with  greater  facility  than  in  the  west- of  England, 
and  particularly  in  Cornwall.  Granite  is  the  con- 
stituent rock  in  the  mountain  range;  grauwacke 
is  found  on  each  side  of  it,  both  sides  having  nearly 
the  same  inclination.  From  these  two  forma- 
tions the  soils  of  Cornwall  are  chiefly  formed,  and 
are  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  of 
our  island,  being  primitive  and  transition.  The  last 
is  the  clay-slate,  not  the  rock  of  grauwacke. 

Granite  forms  the  mass  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  is  capped  by  the  green  sand;  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  approximation  of  the  primitive  rocks 
with  the  later  formations.  There  are  no  soils  in 
Dev'onshire  immediately  from  the  granite,  the  extent  i 
of  the  rock  being  small  and  placed  above  the  range  \ 
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of  cultivation.  A  small  patch  of  granite  is  seen  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  but  too  inconsiderable  for 
notice. 

Granite,  or  the  "  nioorstonc  "  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  whinstone  of  Scotland,  is  an  aggregate  of  quartz, 
mica,  and  felspar  ;  and  many  varieties  are  there 
found,  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  component 
parts.  The  best,  for  the  formation  of  soil,  is  the 
red  and  flesh-coloured  species,  which  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  felspar,  often  70  to  80  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  rock.  Granite  is  very  prone  to  des- 
quamation, and  granitic  chains  are  topped  with 
rounded  masses,  which  are  formed  from  that 
property  of  the  rock.  Quartz  is  a  very  hard  body, 
infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  contains  99f  of 
silica,  with  a  trace  of  ferruginous  alumina.  When 
the  pieces  are  sundered  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
granite,  the  soil  is  seen  to  be  thin  and  herbless,  and 
formed  by  the  unconnected  quartzose  gravel,  as 
the  rains  wash  away  any  earthy  sediment,  and 
leave  the  pebbly  stratum.  Mica  melts  before  the 
blowpipe,  and  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  alumina, 
and  10  of  potash.  It  is  an  essential  constituent 
part  of  granite,  and  tends  to  facilitate  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  mixed  rock.  Felspar  melts  without 
addition  before  the  blowpipe — contains  20  per  cent. 
of  alumina,  and  15  of  potash,  with  a  trace  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  a  portion  of  lime.  The  alumina  and 
potash  give  way  to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  the  rock  of  granite  is 
decomposed,  and  soils  are  formed  ;  the  best  in  the 
low  grounds,  and  the  inferior  nearest  to  the  parent 
rock,  according  as  the  rains  leave  or  carry  away 
the  harder  or  softer  materials.  The  felsj)ar  of 
Cornwall  granite  is  the  earthy  sort. 

The  general  distinctive  characters  of  the  extremely 
various  vegetable  soils,  may  be  arranged  under  the 
heads  "black  growan"  or  gritty,  and  the  "  shelfy 
or  slaty  "  soil.  The  former  abounds  in  the  High- 
lands, the  upper  stratum  of  it  chiefly  consisting  of 
a  light  black  earth  intermixed  with  small  gravel, 
which  is  the  detritus  of  the  granite,  or  "  growan," 
and  hence  the  soil  receives  the  said  appellation. 
This  stratum  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains  is 
very  shallow,  and  not  of  considerable  depth,  even 
on  the  more  level  and  extensive  wastes  ;  its  natural 
produce  is  a  thin  short  heath,  and  dwarf  or  Cornsih 
furze.  The  very  rare  and  handsome  plant  "  Erica 
vaj^ans  "  is  found  on  these  wastes,  being  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Enghsh  heaths. 

The  clay-slate  follows  the  granite,  and  occupies 
a  large  extent  in  Cornwall.  The  variety  gets  the 
name  of  "  killas,"  the  slate  being  Praooth.  to  the 
touch,  but  not  unctuDus  :  the  colour  varying  from 
dark  grey  to  white,  the  lustre  silvery,  and  the 
structure  schistose ;  it  is  very  rich  in  ores.  Grey- 
wacke  is  a  transition  rock,  composed  of  angular  or 


other  portions  of  quartz,  felspar,  Lydian  slate,  and 
clay  slate,  connected  together  by  means  of  a  basis 
or  ground  of  the  nature  of  day-slate,  often  impreg- 
nated with  silica,  and  thereby  deriving  a  consider- 
al)lc  degree  of  hardness.  The  imbedded  portions 
vary  in  size,  but  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  When  the  imbedded 
portions  become  very  small,  the  rock  assumes  a 
slaty  structure,  and  forma  the  greywacke  slate  of 
geognosts.  When  the  grains  almost  entirely 
disappear,  and  the  rock  is  principally  composed  of 
clay-slate,  it  is  termed  "  transition  clay-alate." 
This  slate  has  often  a  very  earthy  aspect,  and 
another  has  been  found  in  a  conglomerate  state, 
and  called  "  pudding  stone."  Common  greywacke 
does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  greywacke  slate, 
and  transition  clay- slate. 

Grauwacke  is  a  more  compound  rock  than 
granite,' and  consequently  more  liable  to  decompo- 
sition, and  the  elevation  and  position  are  more 
favourable  to  vegetation.  The  soil  on  the  clay-slate 
is  a  light  loam  mixed  with  slaty  matter,  and  is  the 
most  prevalent  on  the  gentle  declivities  and  lower 
grounds.  The  schistose  or  slaty  matter  distinguishes 
it  from  the  particles  of  granite,  and  the  pure  loams 
are  void  of  either  distinction,  being  formed  of  the 
best  materials  carried  by  the  rains  from  the  higher 
grounds  to  the  lower  positions. 

Serpentine  occurs  in  Cornwall  as  a  primitive 
rock,  and  is  attended  with  the  usual  barrenness  of 
the  crystalline  structure  of  that  formation.  It  is 
lodged  in  the  low  levels  of  Alpine  districts,  and  the 
magnesian  quality  is  inimical  to  vegetation.  Horn- 
blende runs  through  the  formation,  and  the  detritus 
is  used  as  marl.  The  best  soils  occur  where  the 
plutonic  rocks  are  erupted  in  the  regular  formation 
of  the  slate,  and  a  volcanic  ash  is  seen  at  these 
junctions.  The  mines  are  mostly  found  where  the 
grauwacke  meets  the  granite  rock.  Free  stones, 
steatites  or  soap  stones,  and  China  stones,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  being*  only  veins,  or 
subordinate,  they  do  not  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  soil. 

The  soils  derived  from  granite  and  grau- 
wacke, are  loose  and  incoherent,  owing  to 
the  pebbly  particles  of  the  ingredients  in 
quartz  and  mica,  and  the  felspar  being  rather  an 
earth  than  clay,  and  wanting  in  the  viscous  binding 
qualityof  that  body.  They  are  most  pecuHarly  favour- 
able to  the  action  of  bone  manure,  agreeing  very 
minutely  in  one  essential  requisite  for  the  power  of 
that  fertilizer,  in  the  fineness  of  the  composition  of 
the  soil.  And  though  the  other  requisite  is  wanting 
in  the  warmness  of  the  land,  yet  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  fineness  of  composition  completely  dispenses 
with  the  quality,  and  shows  that  a  superabundance 
of  one  element  in  that  case  is  able  to  supply  the 
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place  of  another.  The  granite  particles  and  the 
schistose  fragments  of  the  two  soils  present  a  most 
agreeable  bed  to  the  phosphate  of  the  bones,  and 
the  gravel  and  splinters  of  stones  are  most  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  turnip  plants,  in  any  form 
of  the  fragments  of  rocks.  No  other  artificial 
manure  succeeds  so  well  as  bones  ;  the  coldness  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  climate  overpowers  the  action  of 
guano,  which  shows  that  the  foreign  production  of 
that  article  likes  the  indulgence  of  similar  treatment 
for  its  action.  Farmyard  dung  suits  these  soils,  as 
well  as  all  other  lands  that  require  manure.  It 
consolidates  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  texture  of 
the  hardened  and  impervious  qualities.  The  climate 
of  Cornwall  may  prevent  the  turnips  being  con- 
sumed on  the  ground  by  sheep,  or  no  greater 
improvement  can  be  done  on  the  light  soils  than 
raising  turnips  with  bones,  and  manuring  the  land 
by  the  feet  and  excrements  of  the  feeding  animals. 
The  lightness  of  carriage  of  the  bones  forms  a 
weighty  recommendation  to  the  distant  locahties  of 
any  country  which  do  not  enjoy  the  common 
supplies  of  manure  in  the  requisite  abundance. 

The  cultivable  stratum  of  earth  in  these  lands 
never  rests  immediately  on  the  parent  rock,  but  is 
most  frequently  recumbent  on  a  subsoil  that  is 
formed  very  generally  of  similar  materials,  but 
wanting  in  the  consequent  results  of  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  decomposed 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Very  often  the 
composition  differs  most  essentially  from  the  upper 
stratum,  showing  a  greater  variety  of  materials 
and  an  earlier  deposition.  It  is  sometimes  very 
porous,  and  more  frequently  wholly  impervious  to 
water ;  and  this  quality  seems  more  contingent 
than  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  more  liable  to 
diversity  than  the  upper  stratum  of  cultivation.  In 
primitive  formations,  the  depth  of  cultivation  is 
not  great ;  and  the  subsoil  being  generally  very 
compact,  the  water  is  unable  to  descend,  and  floats 
between  the  hard  and  soft  formations,  and  very 
often  renders  the  upper  soil  wet  and  damp,  and  of 
a  very  chilly  temperature.  But  that  quality  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  ;  for  in 
many  cases  the  soil  is  dry  and  wet,  only  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  rapid  dissolution  of  snows.  In 
order  to  render  these  lands  dry  by  draining,  the 
tops  of  the  cavities  must  be  near  to  the  cultivable 
stratum,  so  that  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
operations  of  the  implements ;  and  this  rule  may 
be  held  as  an  axiom  in  all  cases  of  shallow  draining, 
"  that  the  drains  cannot  be  too  shallow,  provided 
they  are  not  disturbed."  This  fact  apphes  more 
especially  to  all  purely  clay  soils,  and  to  the  thin 
lands  now  mentioned,  which  lie  on  a  very  compact 
and  impervious  substratum.  And  the  width  of 
ground  between  the  drains  may  be  averaged  at  1 5 


feet,  and  the  tops  of  the  drains  may  be  12  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  mil  give 
room  for  the  furrow  of  the  plough,  and  does  not 
leave  much  unstirred  earth  to  form  a  hardened 
crust  to  deny  the  passage  of  the  water  into  the 
drains. 

The  shallowness  of  these  soils,  and  the  generally 
high  latitude  in  which  they  are  situated,  much 
restrict  the  number  of  cultivated  plants  that  can  be 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  The  coolness  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  land  favours  the  turnip  plant, 
and  the  oat  is  the  most  useful  of  the  cereal  crops. 
The  cold  climate  debars  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
barley  to  much  extent,  and  rye  is  less  adapted  than 
these  two  grains.  Peas  and  beans  are  still  more 
unsuitable,  and  even  vetches  will  not  forget  the 
specific  liking  for  deep  and  warm  loams.  The  oat 
plant  delights  in  cool  treatment,  and  in  a  lengthened 
summer,  which  does  not  check  the  growth  of  the 
straw,  nor  ripen  the  seeds  prematurely  into  shrivel- 
led husks.  The  depth  of  the  land  does  not  give 
room  for  potatoes  or  beet-root;  and  broad  clover, 
except  under  very  good  treatment,  does  not  thrive 
luxuriantly.  But  in  most  cases,  a  tolerable  crop  of 
hay  may  be  got  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  white 
clover  with  perennial  grasses,  as  ray  grass,  fescue, 
dogstail,  catstail,  cocksfoot,  and  trefoil.  These  grass 
plants  will  secure  a  good  pasture  for  cattle  or  sheep 
for  several  years,  and  the  rotation  of  cropping  will 
be  : — first  year,  turnips  ;  second  year,  oats  or  bar- 
ley ;  third  year,  hay ;  fourth  year,  pasture  ;  fifth 
year,  pasture ;  sixth  year,  oats.  This  course  of 
cropping  may  be  recommended  for  weak  soils  of 
every  description,  substituting  barley  for  oats  in 
the  second  year,  where  the  local  circumstances 
are  more  favourable  in  the  soil  and  climate.  The 
pasture  produces  mutton  and  wool ;  and  during  the 
time  of  rest  in  that  condition,  the  soil  acquires  from 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  grassy  herbage  a  vege- 
table freshness,  which  imparts  to  all  the  future 
crops  the  pabulum  of  their  growth.  The  success 
of  the  turnip  crop  is  chiefly  owing  to  this^'res^wess 
of  the  soil,  and  the  oat  crop  to  the  firmness  acquired 
by  the  land  during  the  three  years  of  lying  at  rest. 
This  system  of  cropping  directly  lessens  the  demand 
for  manure,  and  indirectly  increases  the  quantity  of 
that  most  useful  article. 

Slate  is  a  primitive  formation,  and  under  the 
general  name  of  "  schist  "  constitutes  a  very  large 
variety  and  intermixture  of  the  primary  and  the 
attendant  secondary  rocks.  The  massy  formation 
is  tabular,  the  small  structure  laminar,  the  cleavage 
parallel  with  the  tables  or  divisions,  and  hence 
represented  as  being  most  distinctly  stratified.  But 
this  parallelism  does  not  always  appear,  and  the 
bed  is  frequently  but  little  elevated,  while  the 
laminar  cleavage  is  perpendicular.    The  general 
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constitution  is  formed  of  siliceous  earth,  alumina, 
and  iron,  in  various  proportions,  and  a  very  intimate 
intermixture  with  an  occasional  portion  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  and  bitumen.  The  most 
perfect  slate  has  a  glistening  lustre,  and  passes  by 
gradation  into  the  primary  rocks,  and  into  the 
secondary  in  situation  under  the  name  of  clay-slate, 
or  shale. 

Tlie  most  crystaUine  formation  of  slate  constitutes 
the  roofing  of  houses,  containing  no  remains  of 
animals  or  vegetables,  and  on  that  account  reckoned 
a  primary  rock.  It  approaches  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  some  places  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  more  abundantly  in  North 
Wales,  where  it  forms  whole  mountains,  both  of  the 
first  and  second  degree.  It  forms  the  highest  type 
of  the  Cumbrian  system,  and  ranges  along  the 
western  border  of  nearly  the  whole  Princi- 
pality, and  throws  oflF  to  the  east  the  inferior 
beds  of  the  subordinate  formations.  The  most 
indurated  quality  is  very  slow  of  decomposition 
from  the  effects  of  air  and  moisture,  and  breaks 
into  small  thin  splinters,  which  lie  in  loose  beds, 
without  cohesion  or  earthy  mixture.  By  degrees, 
some  vegetation  settles  and  dies  upon  it,  and  the 
decayed  remains  form'some  earth  for  mixing  with  the 
slaty  spUnters.  A  very  weak  soil  is  formed,  that  is 
very  pervious  to  moisture,  and  shallow  in  the  depth. 
The  detached  valleys  of  cultivation  in  Montgomery- 
shire, Merionethshire,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  ai'e  placed  on  the  substra- 
tum of  slates,  that  are  rendered  more  or  less  clayey 
by  the  temporary  congregation  of  water.  The  soils 
are  very  inferior ;  but  the  climate  of  these  alpine 
elevations  is  so  very  adverse  to  improved  vegetation, 
as  to  forbid  any  comparison  of  the  detrital  products 
of  slate  with  other  rocky  formations.  The  localities 
allow  only  a  grassy  pasture  for  sheep  and  the  use 
of  oats  as  a  grain  crop ;  and  in  some  lower  situations, 
barley  and  potatoes  may  be  occasionally  seen.  But 
if  these  soils  were  placed  in  much  more  favourable 
situations,  the  character  of  productiveness  would 
not  be  high,  as  the  natural  quality  of  the  thinly 
laminar  schists  seems  inimical  to  vegetation.  The 
earthy  property  is  wanting,  which  forms  clay,  earth, 
or  loam. 

No  draining  is  ever  required  on  the  soils  that 
are  formed  from  slates,  the  land  is  light  and  the 
bottom  porous.  The  crops  to  be  cultivated  are 
few,  pasturage  and  oats  in  the  ratio  of  G  or  8  to  1 , 
and  turnips  as  the  fallow  crop.  This  observation 
applies  to  the.higher  situations.  On  lower  grounds, 
the  soils  are  ranked  as  light  loams,  and  subjected 
to  the  treatment  of  that  class  of  lands. 

TH.^NSITION    HOCKS. 

These  occur  as  the  supporters  of  soils,  of  which 


grauwacke  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  classified 
order.  The  form  is  very  often  slaty,  and  sometimes 
thickly  tabular.  When  the  portions.,  of  the  other 
rocks  that  are  imbedded  in  the  basis  or  ground  of 
grauwacke  become  very  small,  the  rock  assumes  a 
slaty  structure,  and  forms  the  •'  greywacke  slate  " 
ofgeognosts.  When  the  grains  almost  entirely  dis- 
api)ear,  and  the  rock  is  principally  composed  of 
clay-slate,  it  is  named  "  transition  clay-slate."  The 
slate  has  often  a  very  earthy  aspect,  which  is  much 
beyond  what  is  seen  in  the  primary  districts. 

The  series  of  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth  divides 
at  greywacke  ;  from  it  u])wards,  all  the  members 
are  completely  chemical,  the  slaty  form  appears 
more  or  less  partially  in  mica,  is  nearly  lost  in 
gneiss,  and  in  granite  the  texture  is  wholly  granular, 
and  this  rock  stands  as  the  first  and  oldest  member 
of  the  series.  Grauwacke  is  a  complete  sandstone 
—we  have  a  gradation  of  its  grains,  from  those  the 
size  of  a  pebble  until,  from  their  smallness,  they 
are  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  this  forms  the 
"transition  or  greywacke  slate."  In  the  lower 
formations,  the  chemical  are  combined  with  the 
mechanical,  and  only  the  lowest  links  of  the  series 
are  completely  mechanical  productions.  The  earthy 
composition  steps  in  by  every  gradation  upwards, 
and  reaches  at  last  the  subaerial  deposit,  or  the 
upper  stratum  of  cultivation. 

The  greatest  extent  of  greywacke  rock,  and  its 
varieties  in  slate  and  flags,  is  found  in  South  Wales, 
where  it  occupies  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
Principality.  It  forms  the  highest  mountains  of 
South  Wales,  and  is  placed  by  Sedgwick  as  the 
upper  member  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  or  the  slaty 
greywacke.  Murchison  could  not  find  any  rock  to 
answer  the  name  and  character  of  the  greywacke 
of  the  German  mineralogists  ;  he  abandoned  the 
designation  altogether,  and  also  of  transition  I'ocks, 
and  made  a  fresh  class  of  the  whole  rocky  forma- 
tions under  the  name  of  the  "  Silurian  system." 
He  reckons  grauwacke  to  be  the  upper  horizontal 
layer  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  it  is  so  treated 
in  the  arrangement  he  has  devised.  The  mountains 
are  not  precipitous,  but  slope  moderately  upwards; 
they  are  ascending  ratherthancraggy,  and  rounded 
rather  than  peaked.  On  the  sides  and  higher 
declivities,  the  soil  is  coloured  as  the  rock,  being  a 
pale  earthy  red,  and  is  loose  and  easily  moved. 
The  very  near  affinity  to  the  parent  rock  is  most 
clearly  seen,  and  the  appearance  allows  no  mistake. 
In  lower  situations,  the  subsoil  is  a  very  compact 
body  of  detritus,  often  mixed  with  gravel,  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  of  great  depth.  The  formation 
varies  very  considerably  in  appearance  from  a 
reddish  earth  to  gravels  and  sandy  clays,  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  modifications.  In  the  lowest  val- 
leys the  same  formations  are  seen  with  the  upper  soil 
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of  a  stronger  nature,  from  the  deposits  having  been 
made  by  longer  standing  water.  In  very  many 
situations  of  these  lands,  the  soil  is  loose  and  wants 
coherence :  but  it  is  open,  easily  wrought,  and 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  green  crops.  The 
land  is  cool,  and  not  unduly  retentive  of  moisture ; 
allows  the  very  free  percolation  of  water,  and  is 
easily  cleaned  of  weeds.  Calcareous  matter,  the 
grand  support  of  life,  had  not  appeared  at  that 
early  period  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  very  sparingly, 
and  the  land  wants  the  calcareous  grit  to  constitute 
a  soil  of  the  character  of  sharp  loam.  But  in  that 
semi-alpine  country,  the  climate  is  most  outrageous, 
and  the  effects  of  it  destroy  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  soil,  and  impose  others  of  its  own  influence. 
The  heavy  and  continued  rains  would  wholly  pro- 
hibit the  culture  of  a  heavy  viscous  soil ;  if  it  existed 
there,  it  could  not  be  used  under  the  atmosphere. 
At  the  same  time,  they  produce  the  coolness  of  the 
soil  which  favours  the  turnip  crop  so  very  much. 
The  shallow  depth  is  rather  unfavourable  to  potatoes 
except  in  the  valleys,  where  more  alluvium  is  found. 
Spring  vetches  thrive  very  well  on  the  best  lands, 
but  the  winter  variety  fails  beneath  the  ])elting  rains 
of  the  late  autumn,  which  kills  the  growth  and 
bleaches  the  roots  unto  death.  Yet  they  do  suc- 
ceed in  some  places  ;  for  turnips  the  soils  ai'e  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  and  large  crops  can  be  raised  even 
in  opposition  to  the  awkward  climate.  For  the 
action  of  bone  manure,  they  have  proved  to  be  most 
admirably  adapted,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 
the  climate  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  warmth 
which  bones  are  supposed  to  require.  The  writer 
of  this  essay,  during  two  consecutive  years,  on  the 
high  cultivated  grounds  of  Brecknockshire,  raised 
crops  of  white  and  green  globe  turnips,  that  were 
confessed  to  have  been  seldom  equalled,  and  which 
much  exceeded  the  writer's  long  experience  with 
bone  manure  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Leicester,  and  Surrey.  The  bones  were  mixed  and 
heated  with  fine  earths,  quickhme,  suds,  urine,  and 
water,  and  sown  by  Hornsby's  drop  drill  machine. 
The  vegetation  was  very  remarkably  luxuriant, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain  fell  immediately  on 
the  manures  being  sown,  and  might  have  prevented 
the  action  of  the  bones.  But  the  artificial  heating 
of  the  manure  may  have  overcome  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  the  rain.  At  all  events,  the  success  was 
most  wonderful. 

Very  many  of  these  lands  require  draining,  as 
near  to  the  hills  springs  of  water  are  very  common 
from  the  gravels  and  mossy  formations,  and  also 
issuing  from  between  the  layers  of  the  rock,  where 
the  ledges  or  tables  extend  over  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  land,  and  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
from  the  heavens,  requires  outlets  for  the  super- 
abundant supply  of  that  element.     In  many  cases. 


the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water,  and  the  soil 
being  shallow,  the  tops  of  the  drains  must  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  in 
order  to  receive  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the 
water  that  floats  between  the  land  and  the  under 
stratum.  As  mentioned  in  the  case  of  thin  granitic 
soils,  the  space  of  10  or  12  inches  will  allow  the 
plough  not  to  disturb  the  drains  and  open  a 
ready  passage  to  the  water.  The  average  frequency 
of  the  drains  may  be  15  feet. 

Oats  alone,  as  a  cereal  crop,  succeeds  in  these 
elevated  tables  of  cultivation,  bailey  grows  in  the 
better  situations,  and  wheat  in  some  few  situations 
only.  The  high  position  and  exposure  of  the  lands 
prevent  the  use  of  sheep  in  consuming  the  turnips 
on  the  ground,  which  forms  a  mighty  drawback  in 
the  profits  of  turnip  farming.  And  folding  is  still 
more  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  procure  for  these  lands  the  benefits  of 
sheep  manuring  by  means  of  moveable  folds  roofed 
and  sheltered  on  the  weather  side.  Tarpaulin 
cloths,  or  rather  sheet  iron,  would  form  a  light 
covering  ;  and  the  frame,  being  set  on  four  wheels, 
could  be  moved  over  the  ground  regularly,  as  the 
turnips  are  consumed  in  front  of  it,  and  manure 
the  land  as  by  folding,  A  space  of  the  growing 
turnips  would  be  staked  oft^,  with  a  road  leading  to 
the  covered  fold,  into  which  the  sheep  would  retire 
for  shelter  and  repose,  and  be  shut  in  during  the 
nights.  The  fold  could  be  moved  twice  a  week, 
and  the  land  immediately  ploughed,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  excrements  from  the  desolating  rains 
of  that  climate.  The  process  of  consuming  the 
turnips,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  land  is 
ploughed,  must  lie  in  the  same  line.  This  plan  is 
worth  a  trial,  in  order  to  procure  the  benefits  of 
sheep  feeding  on  the  land. 

The  transition  rocks  of  the  clay  slate  series  sup- 
ports similar  soils  to  the  above-mentioned,  that  are 
cultivated  or  uncultivated, in  the  counties  of  Radnor, 
Pembroke,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  and 
Carmarthen.  They  show  similar  qualities  in  these 
situations,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
The  county  of  Cardigan  is  nearly  altogether  occu- 
pied by  hard,  indurated,  slaty  strata  of  the  transi- 
tion series,  which  sujiports  a  very  poor  soil,  and 
mostly  unworthy  of  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
very  unpropitious. 

These  grauwacke  derivatives  being  turnip  soils, 
the  best  rotation  of  cropping  will  be  : — 1st  year. 
Turnips;  2nd  year,  Oats  and  barley;  3rd  year. 
Hay  or  grass;  4th  year,  Grass;  5th  year.  Grass; 
6th  year,  Oats. 

Calcarious  matter  does  not  appear  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  or  slaty  group,  and  consequently  the 
soils  now  mentioned  are  deficient  in  that  very  es- 
sential element  of  life  and  fertility.    The  grit  is 
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wanting,  which  confers  the  quaUty  of  sharpness 
and  activity,  and  conduces  to  the  healthy  matura- 
tion of  seeds. 

OLD    RED     SANDSTONIC 

Is  the  next  rock  that'occurs  in  the  ascending  order 
of  the  transition  strata.  It  rests  on  the  rocks  of 
slate,  or  grauwacke,  and  is  covered  hy  thick  heds 
of  limestone.  All  sandstones  are  admitted  to  have 
been  formed  mechanically  from  the  debris  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  broken  down  and  cemented  toge- 
ther; but  some  sandstones  are  highly  crystalline, 
and  the  particles  adhere  without  any  visible  cement, 
and  granite  may  also  be  reckoned  mechanical,  if 
the  vale  be  universally  admitted.  The  component 
parts  are  similar,  and  the  aggregate  formations 
diflfer  little.  The  old  red  sandstone  is  mostly  a 
coarse  conglomerate,  consisting  of  particles  of 
quartz,  and  sometimes  of  felspar  cemented  by  iron- 
shot  clay,  that  gives  it  the  red  colour  from  v.'hich 
the  name  is  derived.  The  basis  is  red  sandstone, 
or  red  marl  filled  with  fragmented  masses,  almost 
entirely  derived  from  the  neighbouring  slate  hills. 
Some  of  these  fragments  are  quartz  veinstone,  with 
micaceous  iron  ore.  The  recent  elevation  of  the 
slate  rocks  would  expose  them  to  enormous  waste 
and  degradation,  and  were  rolled  to  pebbles  which 
were  collected  into  hollows  or  rude  valleys,  and 
reunited  by  a  basis  of  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl, 
into  vast  irregular  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate. 
No  organic  remains  are  found  in  this  rock.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  may  have  had  a  particular  ten- 
dency to  deposit  near  the  shores  materials  charged 
with  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  violent  interruption 
of  the  general  quiet  production  of  clays  and  sand- 
stones may  have  mixed  the  products  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  fragments  of  pre-consohdated  rocks, 
and  urged  the  mass  along  the  lines  of  dislocated 
strata,  which  had  already  begun  to  be  excavated 
into  valleys.  No  mineral  veins  are  found  in  the 
sandstone  of  this  formation ;  calcarious  spar  does 
occasionally  divide  it,  and  often  splits  the  pebbles 
that  lie  in  the  conglomerated  bed. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a  limited  tract  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  lies  principally 
in  patches  round  the  slate  rocks.  It  is  more  large- 
ly developed  along  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
border  of  the  slate  district  of  Wales,  through  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Brecon,  Monmouth,  Glamor- 
gan, and  Pembroke.  It  lies  in  a  large  trough, 
which  is  flanked  by  the  Silurian  system  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides ;  the  far  greater  part 
of  Herefordshire  is  occupied  by  it,  with  much  of 
Breconshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  a  narrow- 
ing tract  into  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Pembroke.  It  appears  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  runs  from  Herefordshire  into 
the  county  of  Worcester,  at  Tenbury ;  it  is  seen  in 


Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  llother,  very  little 
in  Carmarthenshire,  more  in  Carnarvonshire,  some 
in  Flintshire,  and  in  Radnorshire.  Its  thickness 
is  not  less  than  2000  feet  in  Breconshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, but  its  lower  edge  is  not  always  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  grey  wacke  slates  under- 
neath. The  cap  of  the  hills  near  Monmouth  is 
crowned  with  thick  conglomerate  rocks,  full  of  quartz 
pebbles,  and  reraarkaljly  analogous  to  some  varieties 
of  millstone  grit,  forming  magnificent  precipices 
and  sohtary  crags.  Below  is  an  excellent  flag-stone, 
with  one  or  perhaps  two  beds  of  a  singular  litpe- 
stone,  mottled  with  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
sometimes  much  mixed  with  clays,  and  always  irre- 
gular. It  is  burned  for  lime,  and  hard  enough  to 
form  road-stones.  It  contains  no  organic  remains. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  section  exhibits  an  extreme 
abundance  of  red  marls  with  white  and  green 
bands,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  new 
red  marl.  Cyder  mills  are  made  of  the  upper 
conglomerates,  and  the  limestone,  called  '''  corn- 
stone,"  is  often  employed  on  the  roads.  Though 
apparently  irregular  and  fragmentary,  the  limestone 
is  a  most  persistent  layer ;  for  it  accompanies  and 
characterises  the  old  red  sandstone  along  nearly 
its  whole  course. 

The  composition  of  the  red  sandstone  conglome- 
rate diflTers  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary 
rocks  in  its  vicinity.  The  degree  of  attrition  to 
which  the  fragmentary  masses  Avhich  it  includes 
have  been  exposed,  will  vary  according  to  the  de- 
gree and  continuity  of  the  ac^ueous  action  accom- 
panying the  disruption  of  the  primary  strata. 
Sometimes  it  resembles  a  granitoid  breccia,  with 
fragments  of  quartz,  mica  slate,  and  primary  lime- 
stones. Certain  breccias  have  a  plutonic  aspect  in 
the  slate  districts  of  Cumberland,  which  usually, 
at  a  small  distance,  is  speedily  changed  into  the 
usual  aspect  of  a  decided  conglomerate.  If  the 
primary  rocks  be  of  the  crystalline  character,  the 
red  stone  is  seen  of  the  harder  nature;  and  when 
the  primary  rocks  are  slate  and  grauwacke,  the 
sandstone  is  softer  and  more  earthy.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  rocks  which  are  contained  in  the  bed 
differ  in  quality  by  reason  of  this  descent  from  the 
native  masses,  and  the  bed  itself  will  be  affected 
by  the  circumstances  which  would  surround  its 
formation  in  each  particular  locality.  The  sediment 
may  have  been  left  by  waters  long  stagnant,  or  only 
for  a  short  time  collected,  or  which  may  have 
brought  extraneous  materials  from  other  places, 
and  dqjosited  them  in  the  temporary  place  of  rest. 
Many  causes  may  have  operated  to  influence  the 
results. 

Murchison  places  the  old  red  sandstone  in  three 
divisions : — 

1.  Quartzose,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone, 
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2.  Cornstone  and  marl. 

3.  Tilestone. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rofk  aflbrds  a  soil  light, 
sharp,  and  little  productive.  In  the  lower,  central, 
or  cornstone  group,  where  the  angillaceous  bed  is 
mixed  with  an  impure  limestone,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  calcarious  nodules,  and  the  admixture  of 
the  comj)onent  parts  with  the  clayey  and  sandy 
particles  of  the  other  strata,  produce  the  well-known 
rich,  red  soil  of  Herefordshire,where  an  argillaceous 
character  mostly  prevails.  The  most  loamy  sorts 
yield  large  crops  of  wheat  and  hops ;  the  heavier 
kinds  are  harsh  loams,  producing  fine  oak  timber, 
and  often  covered  with  deep  beds  of  gravel  and 
silt.  Cornstone  supports  the  best  land  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Breconshire,  and  in  Salop,  with  a  small 
portion  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  It  is  formed  of  beds  of  green  argillaceous 
spotted  marls,  which  alternate  with  irregular 
courses  of  concretionary  impure  limestone,  mottled 
also  red'  and  green.  The  cornstone  is  conglo- 
merate and  brecciated,  and  mixed  with  sand  and 
marl.  Ths  zone  is  mostly  persistent,  but  the 
three  divisions  of  Murchison  are  lost  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke.  The  cornstone 
is  distinguished  from  the  new  red  sandstone,  which 
it  very  much  resembles,  by  the  fragments  of  pecu- 
liar fossil  fishes,  which  belong  to  the  older  forma- 
tions in  >vhich  organic  life  appears.  Tilestone, 
or  the  lowest  member  of  old  red  sandstone,  is  little 
developed  as  a  surface  rock,  and  mostly  in  Radnor- 
shire. The  decomposition  is  always  red  in  colour, 
which  everywhere  distinguishes  the  true  red  sand- 
stone from  the  contingent  members  of  the  system. 

The  Silurian  system  of  Murchison  is  formed  of 
successive  members  of  the  red  sandstone  group, 
which  rise  from  below  each  other  in  distinct  moun- 
tainous escarpments.  The  Landeillo  flag  is  the 
lo\Yermost  stratum,  and  is  chiefly  developed  at 
Landeillo,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  it  supports 
a  good  soil,  arising  from  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  rock.  The  Wenlock  limestone  is  a  transition 
rock,  and  little  developed  in  the  shajie  of  land. 
The  Caradoc  and  Ludlow  rocks  are  sandstones, 
and  produce  good  soils,  loamy,  sharp,  and  dry. 
The  colour  is  grey,  and  marks  the  diflPerence  from 
the  red  sandstone. 


The  character  of  the  soils  is  generally  good  that 
are  incumbent  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the 
associated  rocks  of  the  same  nature.  The  lower 
situations  exhibit  heavy,  harsh  loams,  which  rise 
through  many  gradations  to  the  sandy  loams  of 
the  higher  grounds.  No  draining  is  ever  required, 
as  the  bottom  is  open  and  porous.  The  heavy 
loams  are  not  quick  in  growing  turnips,  but  will 
all  of  them  produce  potatoes  and  beetroot.  The 
rotation  of  cropping  may  be — 1st  year.  Potatoes,  or 
beetroot;  2nd  year.  Barley ;  3rd  year.  Hay;  4th 
year,  Oats ;  5th  year.  Beans ;  6th  year,  Wheat. 
Light  loams  — 1st,  Turnips;  2nd,  Barley;  3rd, 
Hay ;  4th,  Grass ;  5th,  Oats. 

On  the  most  inferior  sorts  of  land  the  rotation 
may  be  extended  to  six  years,  by  making  another 
year  in  pasture.  Farmyard  dung  suits  the  heavy 
loams,  and  every  kind  of  artificial  manures  acts 
well  on  the  lighter  kinds  of  soil. 

The  old  red  sandstone  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  different  condition  of  the  globe  from  the 
high  temperature  during  the  deposition  of  the  pri- 
mary strata.  It  is  covered  by,  and  mixed  with  the 
grand  support  of  Ufe  in  the  form  of  limestone,  or 
calcarious  matter ;  before  which  means  being  pro- 
vided, it  would  appear  that  no  animal  had  lived  ; 
but  as  it  increases,  life  of  every  kind  becomes  nu- 
merous and  prolific.  The  organism  found  in  these 
red  sandstone  rocks  is  wholly  marine  and  inver- 
tebrate, and  it  requires  another  era  of  deposits  to 
show  the  remains  of  vertebrated  land  animals  and 
terrestrial  vegetation.  From  the  latter  we  learn 
the  state  of  the  land,  from  the  former  that  of  the 
sea.  The  primary  ranges  are  mostly  enveloped  in 
thick  strata  of  conglomerate  sandstones,  shale, 
coal,  and  limestones;  and  these  deposits  begin  to 
assume  more  local  characters,  dependent  on  the 
varying  physical  conditions  of  the  particular  case. 
The  change  in  many  places,  as  in  Herefordshire, 
is  very  gradual  from  the  older  slates  to  the  shales 
and  sandstones  of  t!ie  superior  group,  and  unac- 
companied by  violence,  and  the  organic  remains 
are  mostly  congenerous.  We  are  called  upon  to 
examine,  not  a  new  creation,  nor  even  a  new  sys- 
tem of  nature,  but  another  step  in  the  scale  of 
periodical  operations,  whereby  the  vacant  planet 
was  replenished  with  life,  and  fitted  for  the  resi-. 
dence  of  man. 


(To  he  contimted.) 
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ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    ROOT    CROPS, 


SPARKKNIIOF,      FARMKUS       CMH. 


Tlie  quarterley  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Monday  the  9th  May,  at  Market  Boswoith, 
Mr.  S.  Chapman  in  the  chaii-.  A  large  numher  of 
agi'ieulturists  from  the  neighhoiirhood  were  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops,  observing  that  it 
was  with  pleasure  he  met  the  club  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  was  correct  in 
principle,  and  the  best  methods  of  carrying  it  out 
in  practice.  They  well  knew  that  the  art  of  agri- 
culture was  of  primary  importance  to  mankind. 
Its  introduction  was  the  herald  of  the  earliest  dawn 
of  civilization,  and  its  neglect  the  forerunner  of 
national  decay.  With  the  small  space  of  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  English  people,  thorough  cultivation 
was  essential  to  prevent  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  for  food,  and  the  loss  of  national  income; 
and  no  branch  of  agriculture  was  capable  of  greater 
development,  or  possessed  more  practical  impor- 
tance, than  the  cultivation  of  root-crops,  Mr. 
Wortley  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

There  appear  to  be  two  indispensable  primary 
quahfications  for  the  successful  growth  of  root- 
crops  :  the  subsoil  should  be  rendered  free,  sound, 
and  healthy,  and  the  surface-soil  reduced,  previous 
to  sowing,  to  a  finely  pulverized  state.  We  must 
have  deep  cultivation  wherever  practicable,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cheapest  and  the  boundless  stores 
house  of  manure ;  and  it  cannot  have  free  acces- 
to  the  soil  without  etficient  drainage,  which  is  an 
essential  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  growth 
of  vegetables  :  deep  draining  and  deep  cultivation 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  First  and  principally,  I 
will  allude  to  the  growth  of  roots  on  heavy  land, 
including  all  those  soils  which  are  not  classed  un- 
der tlie  common  denomination  of  turnip  soils,  be- 
cause their  more  general  culture  on  poor  clay  land 
is  every  day  becoming  a  more  important  and  de- 
sirable attainment ;  for  though  we  may  apply  the 
best  possible  manure,  and  bestow  every  care  and 
attention  in  the  preparation  and  cleaning  of  the 
land,  yet  if  it  rests  on  a  cold,  impervious,  water- 
logged subsoil,  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  see  the  crop 
flourishing  with  vigorous  strength ;  but,  checked 
and  stunted  by  an  unhealthy  subsoil,  we  shall  find 
our  hopes  disappointed,  and  our  labour  greatly 
robbed  of  its  reward.  The  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity, either  during  or  after  harvest,  must  be 
seized  ])y  the  heavy-land  farmer  for  commencing 
operations  on  his  fallows,  if  he  would  be  success- 
ful in  growing  the  nobler  description  of  roots, 
such  as  mangel  wurzel,  carrots,  swedes,  cabbage. 
White  turnips,  it  is  true,  may  be  sown  much  later, 


and  therefore  they  allow  much  more  time  for  sum- 
mer fallowing  than  swedes ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  not  a  crop  to  be  much  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  far  more  valuable  roots.  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  growing  a  large  proportion  of  white 
turnips ;  indeed,  my  ambition  to  possess  them 
does  not  induce  me  to  trespass  further  than  on  the 
headlands  of  the  fields,  where  they  succeed  better 
than  swedes,  and  can  be  sown  after  the  horse  hoe 
has  been  well-worked  between  the  drills  of  other 
root-crops ....  In  every  instance,  and  on  all  soils, 
the  stubble  should  be  looked  carefully  over  before 
ploughing,  and  nettle  roots  and  couch  grass  deli- 
gently  forked  out  and  removed.  For  this  purpose, 
light  steel  forks  (as  made  by  Winton,  of  Birming- 
ham) are  far  preferable  to  the  heavy  clumsy  tools 
in  too  common  use  ;  they  are  also  much  cheaper, 
for  the  work  can  be  done  more  expeditiously,  and 
the  repairs  are  nearly  all  saved.  I  do  not  think  it 
by  any  means  advisable  to  defer  the  application  of 
the  manure  on  heavy  land  until  just  previous  to 
the  time  of  sowing  the  crop,  because  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  manure  with  the  soil  is  more  advisable 
on  heavy  land.  There  is  little  fear  of  its  being 
wasted  by  rains;  and  in  many  seasons  it  would  be 
fatal,  in  all  seasons  injurious  to  the  crop,  to  cart  it 
on  the  land  in  the  spring.  Without  subscribing 
unreservedly  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Mackenzie, 
that  one-half  the  dung  laid  on  early  in  the  winter 
will  be  equal  to  double  the  quantity  applied  just 
before  sowing  in  the  spring,  I  still  do  think  we  are 
more  timid  than  we  need  be,  about  carting  on  the  ma- 
nure at  a  long  distance  from  the  crop.  Professor 
Way's  discoveries  of  the  very  extraordinary  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  soil,  especially  of  clay,  must 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  system. 

I  have  never  experienced  nor  witnessed  great 
success  by  growing  turnips  on  the  flat  on  heavy 
land,  although  I  have  practised  it  some  years. 
The  following  is  the  plan  I  intend  adopting  in  fu- 
ture, until  I  find  out  a  better  : — First  remove  all 
patches  of  couch  grass  and  other  roots  by  forking, 
throw  the  field  up  in  27-inch  'ridges  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  harvest,  subsoil  ten  or  twelve 
inches  deep  between  every  ridge,  cart  out  the  ma- 
nure fro.-n  the  yard  and  spread  it  between  the 
ridges,  spht  them  back,  and  again  subsoil  same 
depth  as  before,  and  leave  them  until  the  time  of 
sowing.  By  no  other  means  can  a  great  portion 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  be  exposed  to  the  chasten- 
ing, purifying,  and  fertiUzing  influence  of  the 
changing  weather.  The  surface  is  greatly  exposed  to 
the  frost,  and  the  stift'and  waxy  subsoil  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  useful  additional  store  room  for 
nourishment  to  future  crops.  The  stale  furrow,  too, 
will  give  every  advantage  that  lesults  from  a  good 
and  fine  seed-bed.  If  not  absolutely  required  to 
restore  the  ridges,  in  most  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  a  few  weeds,  the  double  mouldboard 
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plough  will  be  required  before  drilling ;  and  it  will 
also  give  the  field  a  cleanly  and  business-like  ap- 
pearance. For  though  no  tenant  farmer  can  justify 
imjirudent  expenses  in  unnecessary  work  on  a  farm 
for  the  mere  siike  of  appearance,  yet  it  is  well 
always  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neat  and  workmanlike 
finishing  off  of  our  fields.  And  certainly  no  croj) 
gives  an  idea  of  slovenliness  so  completely  as  a 
badly  managed  an  1  foul  turnip  crop;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  anything  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  beautiful  than  when  autumn  comes  with 
her  golden  train  to  see  the  lu.vuriant  lea\-es  of  the 
swede  and  dark  rich  shade  of  the  mangel  scarcely 
concealing  their  equally  luxuriant  and  well-grown 
bulbs,  iminterrupted  either  by  straggling  weeds  or 
vexatious  gaps.  '•'  Show  me  a  man's  companions, 
and  I'll  tell  you  his  character  "  is  an  old  saying  anci 
a  true  one.  I  think  if  we  borrow  from  the  idea, 
and  say  "  Show  me  a  man's  turnip  field,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  sort  of  a  farmer  he  is,"  it  would  be 
an  equally  faithful  remark. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  important  difference  re- 
quired m  the  preparation  of  land  for  carrots,  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  mangel,  or  other  roots :  the  ridge 
systeni  is  suitable  for  any  of  them,  but  the  •27- 
inch  distance  is  too  great  for  carrots.  This  can  be 
remedied  either  by  growing  cabbages  alternat'?ly 
with  carrots,  which  will  fill  u]i  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  drills,  or  by  autumn  manuring  and 
flat  ploughing  and  scarifying  to  incorporate  the 
manure,  and  then  forming  the  ridges  at  18  inches 
wide_  instead  of  27.  But  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  autumnal  manuring  and  cultivation,  in  or- 
der that  in  a  fine  and  suitable  seed-bed  we  may 
secure  a  plant  early  in  spring,  and  get  the  crop 
removed  and  preserved  early  in  the  autumn,  to  be 
succeeded  by  wheat  or  other  grain.  There  is  an 
old  Spanish  proverb  that  "wherever  the  foot  of 
the  sheep  touches,  the  land  is  turned  into  gold;" 
but  we  must  be  careful  to  apply  the  feet  of  the 
sheep  and  the  manure  of  the  sheep  when  we  may 
lose  none  of  their  advantages. ...  I  therefore,  ac- 
knowledging the  force  of  the  Spaniard's  figurative 
proverb,  prefer  graj^ing  the  seeds  with  sheep  on 
heavy  land  during  the  summer  months,  supplying 
them  v/ith  a  small  portion  of  oilcake,  and  taking 
oats  and  wheat  as  the  two  subsequent  and  last 
crops  in  the  five-field  rotation.  Thus  the  land  is 
in  no  danger  from  injury  by  treading  with  sheep 
in  v/et  weather,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  their  ma- 
nure for  a  much  longer  period  by  feeding  them  on 
the  seeds  during  the  sum.mer  and  autumnal 
months.  The  27-inch  distance  between  the  ridges 
is  convenient  for  admitting  the  manure  carts 
readily  between  the  rows  at  the  different  stages  of 
preparing  for  and  harvesting  a  crop,  and  it  admits 
the  working  of  a  hoi-se-hoe  to  great  advantage, 
which  I  do  not  think  can  be  so  deeply  or  effectively 
performed  where  narrower  distances  are  adopted. 
Drilhng  on  the  flat  seldom  exceeds  the  18  inch 
^vidth,  and  is  generally  less,  and  this  entails  great 
expenses  in  hand-hoeing — frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge and  cost,  where  land  is  very"  subject  to  an- 
nual weeds,  exceeding  20s.  per  acre.  Now,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  not  hkely  to  be  overu'helmed  with 
labour,  The  emigration  to  Australia  and  other 
colonies,   and   to   America,  may   probably   cause 


labour  to  be  at  a  i)remium  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land.    But,  independently  of    this  consideration, 
the  system  which   will   bring  as  much   or   more 
weight  of  keeping  at  a  less  cost  must  be  prefera- 
ble, and  certainly  the  application  of  the  horse-hoe 
to  the  turnip  fallows  is  an  expeditious  and  econo- 
mical mode  of  destroying  weeds,  and  we  aie  both 
justified  and  compelled  to  adopt  every  useful  im- 
plement  and    mechanical    invention    which    will 
cheapen  the  cost  of  ])roduction.     Mangel  wurzel 
seed  is  difficult  to  distribute  with  the  common  drill 
with  sufiicient  regularity ;  I  therefore  prefer  dib- 
bling, and  make  use  of   a  dibbler  consisting  of 
two  iron  wheels  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  which 
can  be  set  to  any  required  distance  between  the 
ridges.      In  the  wheels,  iron  nobs  are   screwed, 
which  can  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  holes 
at  almost  any  required  distance  apart.     The  knobs 
are  broail   at  the  base  and  tapering,  so  that  the 
holes  do  not  fill  up  after  the  dibbler  has  passed 
over  the  ridges.     By  having  a  light  pair  of  shafts 
attached,  one  horse  will   dibble  ten  acres  a  day, 
and  then,  if  artificial  manure  is  used,  a  boy  follows 
with  the  requisite  quantity,  and  another  with  the 
seed,  dropping  three  or  four  in  each  hole ;  a  light 
rake  then  finishes  the  work  in  a  very  perfect  man- 
ner.    It  needs  no  remark  to  point  the  advantage 
of  using  the  hoe  soon.     The  war  against  weeds  in 
root  crops  cannot  Ije  waged  too  soon.     The  hoe 
vv'hich  is  death  to  them  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the 
crop.     It  is  always  most  important  that  the  first 
hoeing  should  be  well  done;  if  the  weeds  get  to  be 
strong  at  the  second  hoeing,  the  young  plants  are 
certain  to  be  injured — a  young  ])lant  being  fre- 
quently removed,  and  a  l)lank  left  in  the  drill  by 
the  weed  and  plant  ])eing  drawn  away  carelessly 
together. — (The  lecturer  here  advocated  the  carting 
of  the  manure  direct,  from  the  farmyard  to  the 
land,  and  ploughing  it  in  at  once). — After  subse- 
quent stirrings  to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil,  and  sowing,  directly  after  ridging  the  land, 
2  cwt.  of  guano  and  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  per  acre,  the  seed  should  he  drilled.     The 
ridge,  or  Northumberland  system  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  is  best  adapted  for  the  light  land  cultiva- 
tion of    all  roots,   to  which  we  wiU  now  briefly 
advert,  and  introduce  them  by  a  quotation  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  on  the  best  time 
for  the  application  of  lime  to  the  land  : — "  Turnip 
cultivation  is  the  branch  of  rural  economy  in  which 
this  district  (Northumberland)  peculiarly  excels, — 
which  exerts  by  far  the  greatest  influence  upon  ita 
prosperity— and  has  produced  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  \'alue  of  the  land,  and  the  well-doing  of 
all  who  possess  and  are  connected  with  it.     The 
process  of  j)rcparing  land  for  turnip  sowing  is  so 
nearly  the  same  in  all  districts  as  scarcely  to  require 
notice  ;  when  lim.e  is  applied,  it  is  frequently  spread 
i\pon  the  stubble  soon  after  harvest,  and  ploughed 
lightly   in,    which   ploughing   is    succeeded  .  by  a 
deeper  one  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  which  the 
lime  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  without  being 
placed  too  deep,  to  which  it  has  a  tendency ;  by 
applying  it  at  this  season  less  work  is  left  to  be 
done  in  spring,  when  it  is  of  more  importance,  and 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which 
sometimes  follows  the  application  of  quicklime  in 
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;i  dry  seat.on  immediately  before  sowing,  is 
avoided." — (Mr.  Almack's  testimony  in  favour  of 
early  first-ploughing,  and  Uminc/  grass-land  imme- 
diately before  ploughing,  if  it  did  not  require  jiaring 
and  burning,  was  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Wortley,  who 
added  his  approval  of  the  plans  suggested). — 
Whatever  may  be  oiu-  supply  and  quality  of  farm- 
yard manure,  or  however  largely  and  wisely  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  super))hosphate  of  lime,  or 
any  other  concentrated  manure,  yet  none  of  these 
apphances  will  stand  in  lieu  of  those  frequent 
stirrings  of  light  land  which  expose  it  to  the  air 
and  reduce  it  to  a  sand-like  state ;  and  without 
accomplishing  this,  the  crop  cannot  obtain  the  full 
benefit  which  otherwise  it  would  derive  from  what- 
ever manures  are  applied.  Nor  is  it  a  small  advan- 
tage that  we  derive  from  the  active  pretty  little 
wagtails,  and  other  birds,  M'hich,  whenever  we 
disturb  the  soil,  are  unusually  diligent  after  tlieir 
insect  food,  and  thus  prevent  much  of  the  mischief 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  these  unseen 
but  often  most  destructive  enemies  of  our  crops. 
The  feathered  tribe  need  more  protection  thati  per- 
secution from  the  farmer.  The  benefit  we  derive 
from  them  in  the  destruction  of  vermin  and  insects 
is  incalculable;  the  damages  which  they  are  apt  to 
occasion  at  particular  seasons  may  always  be 
guarded  against,  A  farmer  occupying  both  heavy 
clay  and  light  turnip  land,  as  in  my  own  case, 
would,  I  presume,  first  move  the  clay,  and  then 
give  the  lighter  soil  its  first  tilth,  and  if  sufficiently 
deep  in  soil  to  prevent  coming  in  contact  with  rale 
or  stone,  it  should  be  subsoiled  after  the  common 
plough.  Then,  having  given  the  necessary  plough- 
ings  and  scufflings,  generally  two  of  each,  to 
thoroughly  eradicate  and  destroy  all  weeds,  which 
after  harrowing  will  always  require  hand-picking — 
no  better  system  can  be  adopted,  I  believe,  than 

ridging  at  27  inches It  is  my  practice  to  apply 

all  the  manure  the  farm  produces  to  the  root-crops, 
and  to  give  them,  in  most  cases,  some  artificial 
help  in  addition.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  necessity  another  rule,  that  I  never 
apply  farm5'ard  manure  to  any  other  crop,  although 
farming  on  the  five-field  system.  But  I  am  told  a 
different  custom  prevails  in  some  parts.  It  is 
thought  better  to  divide  the  manurings.  My 
answer  is,  that  I  can't  get  more  than  enough  for 
my  root  crops.  I  like  to  put  on  the  turnip  fallows 
at  least  twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  when 
I  have  done  that  I  have  done  all.  The  yards  are 
empty.  And  I  contend  that  for  root-crops  we  can- 
not manure  too  heavily,  and  it  should  always  be 
applied,  I  think,  to  green  and  not  to  white  straw 
crops,  for  which  the  land  should  be  in  such  con- 
dition as  not  to  require  the  direct  application  of 
farmyard  manure.  There  is  an  evident  distinction 
between  the  principle  of  culture  for  green  and 
white  crops.  By  applying  farmyard  manure,  rich 
in  organic  matter,  to  wheat  for  instance,  we  well 
know  that  we  should  generally  cause  such  a  deve- 
lopment of  straw  as  would  greatly  injure  the  crop. 
Grain  cro})s,  in  short,  are  not  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  but  to  their  quality.  The 
reverse  is  true  of  green  crops.  They  should  have 
all  the  manure  from  the  farmyard,  for  they  are 
valuable  in  proportion   to  their  weight.      When 


have  we  seen  too  great  a  bulk  of  cloxer  brought  to 
the  stack-yards  ?  Whoe\er  complained  of  having 
too  heavy  a  crop  of  swedes  ?  or  grumbled  in  May 
that  his  mangel  wurzel  had  taken  so  much  carting 
in  October  ?  Without  needlessly  losing  time  with 
allusions  to  the  many  experiments  testing  and 
proving  the  value  and  importance  of  artificial  ma- 
nures as  a  help  to  the  farmer,  I  will  state  my  belief, 
that  their  f/eneraluse,  in'conjunction  with  farmyard 
manure  in  the  growth  of  root-crops,  is  highly  ad- 
visable and  beneficial,  and  more  especially  on  all 
farms  devoted  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock. 
A  continued  course  of  fertility,  and  a  large  return 
of  produce,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  when 
we  are  continually  selling  off  grain  find  stock  from 
the  land,  and  returning  to  it  sim])ly  the  decayed 
remains  of  its  most  inferior  production. 

I  can  scarcely  think,  especially  when  I  remem- 
ber the  vast  cheese-producing  country  I  am  now 
in,  that  Mr.  Caird  does  the  Leicestershire  farmer 
justice  when  he  says,  and  as  I  read  it  broadly  and 
generally,  and  not  in  relation  to  one  particular 
farm,  that  "  no  guano  or  other  artificial  manure  is 
used."  Is  it  then  true  that  the  talk  about  the 
second-rate  grass  land  of  Leicestershire  is  all  a 
fable? — that  its  cold  clays  exist  only  in  idea  and  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  ?  — that  you  are  all  living  on 
those  green  spots  in  sunny  ]ilaces,  where  the  natural 
fertility  of  your  land  is  so  great,  that  the  rich  de- 
posits of  guano,  and  the  equally  effective  scientific 
preparation  of  superphosphate  of  lime  offer  to  you 
no  advantages  ?  If  Mr.  Caird  is  correct,  your 
practice  is  antagonistic  to  the  best  farmers  in  the 
world.  It  would  condemn  the  Puseys,  the  Outh- 
waites,  the  Hudsons,  the  Hutleys,  the  Norfolk,  the 
Lincolnshire,  the  Lothian — in  fact,  the  best  British 
farming.  When  we  know  from  faithful  experi- 
ments that  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  4  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  will  often  produce  a 
heavier  croj)  of  swedes  than  fifteen  loads  of  farm- 
yard manure,  it  cannot  be  true  that  you  entirely 
refuse  to  accept  the  services  of  such  valuable 
assistants.  The  economy  in  the  carriage  of  power- 
ful concentrated  manures  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, and  I  consider  Peruvian  guano  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  the  most  valuable  artificial 
manures  for  the  increase  of  root-crops.  They 
were  used  on  almost  every  farm  visited  by  Mr. 
Caird  in  his  tour,  and  in  the  prize  essay  on  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  in  our  Agricultural  Journal,  I 
perceive  that  the  writer  remarks  that  it  is  the  essen- 
tial manure  for  turnips,  whilst  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Lawes,  that  in  England  it  is  a  cer- 
tain manure  for  root-crops.  I  do  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  drill  guano  or  other  highly-stimulating 
manures  in  immediate  contact  witli  the  seed — nor 
even  in  those  excellent  manure  drills  where  the 
manure  is  first  deposited  and  covered  by  the  fine 
soil  falling  in  after  the  first  coulter.  I  have  also  a 
strong  objection  to  drilling  large  quantities  of 
ashes  with  turnips,  having  traced  in  several  un- 
doubted instances  their  decay  to  this  cause.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime  may  safely  be  drilled  with  the 
seed,  without  any  fear  of  injury,  but  I  much  prefer 
mixing  it  with  equal  quantities  of  virgin  soil — 
brought  generally  from  soil  thrown  up  under  the 
hedge  sides  in  grass  fields— to  using  ashes.     It  is. 
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pevliaps,  their  very  quality  of  absorbing  moisture 
which,  later  in  the  year,  tends  to  decay  the  bulb. 
It  is  said  that  drilling  ashes  gives  to  the  young 
plant  a  great  advantage  by  forcing  its  rapid  growth, 
and  getting  it  out  of  the  danger  of  fly  ;  but  surely 
the  best  security  against  the  turnip  fly  is  to  have 
the  land  brought,  before  sowing,  into  such  a  beauti- 
ful stateof  preparation,  that  the  soil  itself  shall  sup- 
ply abundant  moisture  to  carry  the  plant  past  the  fly. 
I  would  recommend  guano  to  be  applied  either 
before  the  last  ridging,  and  immediately  covered 
in  with  the  farmyard  manure,  if  any  is  used,  or  to 
be  sown  broadcast  after  you  are  safe  of  a  plant, 
and  stirred  into  the  soil  after  the  first  application  of 
the  horse-hoe. 

Having,  by  diligent  and  expensive  management, 
obtained  a  good  crop,  it  will  be  worth  while 
bestowing  much  pains  in  rightly  preserving  it.  All 
roots  are  undoubtedly  much  injured  in  their  quality 
by  frost ;  therefore,  to  secure  them  from  exposure 
to  its  influence  must  be  necessary.  Mangel  wur- 
zel  requires  our  first  attention,  it  being  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  injury,  more  especially  if  stripped 
of  its  lower  leaves,  and  on  heavy  land  frequently 
requires  to  be  removed,  and  the  leaves  ploughed 
in  for  wheat.  The  greatest  care  is  required  to  pre- 
vent cutting  or  bruising  the  bulb.  The  top  should 
be  twisted  oflT,  but  not  very  close  to  the  crown,  and 
I  would  never  allow  anything  but  the  back  of  an 
old  sickle,  or  other  blunt  instrument,  to  touch  any 
l)ulbous  roots  I  intended  storing  for  spring  use. 
No  better  mode  for  removing  the  crop  from  the 
field  can  be  adopted  than  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Raynbird  in  his  valuable  essay  on  mangel 
wurzel . . .  .The  whole  of  the  roots  being  removed 
from  the  heavy  land  for  a  succeeding  wheat  or 
other  corn  crop,  and  about  one-third  being  the 
proportion  drawn  from  the  lighter  soils,  these  are 
carted  to  headlands  in  the  fallow  field,  or  to  any 
other  convenient  place,  for  future  use,  either  in  the 
yards  or  for  the  ewes  or  other  sheep  in  the  ^rass 
pastures.  This  is  a  great  convenience  in  very  wet 
weather,  when  the  turnip  sheep  require  removing 
from  their  lair  to  grass  land.  They  thus  get  a 
wholesome  change  of  food,  and  we  save  the  damage 
of  carting  turnips  for  them  oflf  the  ploughed  land 
in  a  very  wet  time.  But  I  find  the  quantity  of 
straw  required  to  cover  the  heaps  is  a  great  objec- 
tion to  the  system  generally  recommended,  and  I 
believe  it  may  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Choosing 
a  fine  day  for  the  work,  and  allowing  the  heaps, 
containing  two  cart  loads  each,  to  remain  imtil 
afternoon  before  commencing  to  cover  them,  we 
dig  a  trench  deep  and  wide  round  the  clamp,  and 
simply  throw  the  fine  and  mellow  soil  over  it.  It 
runs  in  between  the  roots,  and  preserves  them  in  a 
beautifully  moist  state,  and  I  have  found  they  are 
as  well  saved  by  this  as  by  any  other  mode.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  give  them  a  sufficient  covering, 
say  eight  inches  of  soil,  and  to  leave  a  slight  open- 
ing for  some  time  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  I  once, 
and  only  once,  tried  the  method  of  preserving  them 
recommended  in  the  prize  essay  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  by  simply  stacking  be- 
tween hurdles  and  protecting  with  straw  and  thatch, 
but  although  in  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
every  other  direction  I    faithfully  and  zealously 


followed  the  instructions,  yet  I  found  the  turnips 
in  the  spring  had  become  pithy  and  soft  to  touch ; 
whereas  when  preserved  in  soil  I  found  them  moist, 
crisp,  and  also  greatly  preferred  by  stock  to  those 
which  have  stood  the  severe  changes  of  the  winter, 
and  they  must  undoubtedly  be  better  food  than 
either  frozen  or  dried  up  turnips  ;  for  let  agricul- 
tural theorists  say  what  they  may  about  the  large 
proportions  of  water  in  the  swede,  1  well  know 
that  beast  infinitely  prefer  a  gallon  of  its  fragrant 
juice  to  going  to  the  trough  for  a  similar  quantity 
of  cold  water. 

The  introduction  and  very  general  application  of 
artificial  manures  has  certainly  diminished  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  plant  of  swedes,  but  still 
I  think  on  light  soils  we  should  draw  very  few  to 
the  yards,  but  consume  them  on  the  land  by  cut- 
ting for  sheep ;  that  portion,  say  one-third  of  the 
fallow,  which  we  require  for  beast  and  other  pur- 
poses, should  be  planted  with  mangel  wurzel, 
carrots,  cabbage,  or  other  root-crops,  taking  care 
that  in  each  year  they  have  fresh  portions  of  land 
allotted  to  their  growth. .  .  .From  the  last  week  in 
April  till  the  middle  of  May  is  considered  the  best 
time  for  sowing  the  crop,  perhaps  the  latter  period 
is  best  on  warm  dry  soils  where  the  plants  are 
more  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  on  heavier  land,  which 
is  in  fact  better  suited  to  their  growth  than  sharp 
thin  gravelly  soil.  Carrots  are  not  much  cultivated. 
I  have  grown  the  white  cattle  carrot,  and  find  it 
an  excellent  cropper  and  most  valuable  root.  The 
old  purple  top  swede  is  not  in  such  general  favour 
as  formerly,  it  being  considered  rather  too  tender 
for  the  winter.  But  considering  the  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  root  and  the  great  loss  occasioned 
by  the  depredation  of  crows  and  pigeons,  and  per- 
haps hares  and  rabbits,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
ought  any  swedes  to  be  allowed  to  stand  the  win- 
ter ?  I  am  certainly  partial  to  the  purple  top, 
and  grow  a  greater  weight  per  acre  of  it  than  any  I 
other  variety.  Skirving's,  perhaps,  will  grow  moi'e 
gross  weight,  but  I  have  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment. I  think  them  too  coarse  for  high  cultiva- 
tion. I  noticed  a  neighbour's  crop  of  what  were 
said  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  Skirving's  in  an 
excellent  field  of  well-managed  land,  and  I  esti- 
mated their  proportions  at  twenty-five  tons  of 
tops  and  twenty  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre !  Laing's 
is  deservedly  a  favourite  and  much  grown,  and 
another  variety  called  the  Toadback  swede,  and 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Umber  of  Warwick- 
shire a  few  years  ago,  is  an  excellent  and  most 
nutritious  turnip,  and  considered  by  all  who  have 
grown  it  to  be  the  very  best  turnip  we  can  grow. 
The  time  of  sowing  varies  according  to  soil ;  we 
dare  not  venture  on  our  sharper  turnip  soils  until 
near  the  middle  of  June,  fearing  the  mildew,  from 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  suffer  considerably  if  we 
sow  earlier.  But  on  heavier  soils  and  on  clays  the 
middle  of  May  is  not  too  soon  if  the  land  has  been 
duly  prepared, . . .  Situate  as  our  exposed  and  vari- 
able climate  is,  between  the  50th  and  59th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  with  the  ground  subject  to  be 
covered  with  snow,  or  frozen  hard,  or  deluged  with 
wet  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  second-rate  land,  growing  the  most 
inferior  of  our  productions,  ^oorinwM/nVioMs^ras^, 
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and  with  a  vast  extent  of  positively  bad  land,  con- 
tributing in  any  season  but  little  to  the  general 
store  of  food,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  rich 
supply  of  winter  food  must  most  necessarily  be  a 
paramount  matter  of  consideration.  Nor  is  it  in 
winter  alone  that  this  reserve  is  needed.  From 
November  till  May  the  stock  farmer  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  previous  summer's  growth  for  the  chief 
maintenance  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  we  must 
feel  to  day — and  although  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  second  week  in  nature's  rejoicing  month  of 
May,  yet  we  must  have  felt  for  the  last  week  very 
forcibly  the  truth  of  the  poet's  remarks  that — 

"  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze," 

and  if  we  have  still  left  a  good  reserve  of  the  now 
more  than  ever  valuable  mangel  wurzel,  we  have 
also  often  felt  ourselves  most  fortunate  indeed. 
The  value  of  that  root  at  this  or  a  later  period  to  a 
breeding,  or  any  other  stock  farm  is  incalculable. 
I  remember  reading  an  account  of  a  Farmers'  Club 
meeting,  where  one  member  stated  that  in  the 
middle  of  June  he  turned  95  tegs  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  tares,  having  previously  filled  the  troughs 
with  cut  mangel  wurzel,  and  90  of  the  sheep 
cleaned  up  the  mangold  before  touching  the 
vetches.  Root  cultivation  is,  in  short,  the  far- 
mers' sheet-anchor  and  the  nation's  safety-valve. 
If  we  build  a  house  on  a  poor  foundation,  the 
labour  of  the  superstructure  is  wasted,  and  unless 
we  commence  farming  by  endeavouring  to  produce 
great  green  crops,  we  shall  find  our  future  success 
and  stability  very  uncertain  indeed. 

Look  where  we  may  over  our  country,  we  can 
trace  the  progress  of  improvement  hand  in  hand 
with  turnip  culture.  Dunstan  Pillar — a  column 
70  feet  high,  erected  almost  in  the  memory  of  living 
man,  and  lighted  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
benighted  nraveller — now  stands  a  useless  monu- 
ment, surrounded  bj'  luxuriant  cultivation,  well- 
arranged  farms,  and  flocks  of  sheep  almost  un- 
equalled. It  resembles  a  dead  stake  driven  into  the 
river's  bank,  serving  no  other  useful  purpose  than 
to  mark  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  This  glorious 
change  from  dreary  barrenness  to  rich  fertility  is 
mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry, which  is,  in  truth,  closely  interwoven  with 
the  progressive  development  of  all  agricultural  im- 
provement. Population,  we  know,  fast  increases ; 
the  prescribed  bounds  of  our  territory  cannot  be 
extended.  Is  it  not  then  an  imperative  demand 
upon  us  to  extend  the  production  of  food  by  every 
means  in  our  power  ?  It  strikes  me  that  too  much 
of  our  poor  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  grass. 
This  is,  perhaps,  very  much  a  Leicestershire  ques- 
tion, and  I  mention  it  more  to  elicit  information 
than  to  suggest  a  proceeding.  But  we  have,  I  sup- 
pose, about  15,000,000  of  acres  still  under  grass, 
and  sad  stuff'  a  great  deal  of  it  is.  There  was  a 
time  in  England's  history  when  the  price  of  wool 
tempted  the  owners  of  land  to  convert  it  into  pas- 
ture, but  this  was  in  a  dark  period  of  our  history, 
and  when  our  population  did  not  reach  one-eighth 
of  its  present  amount.  I  think  a  different  course 
\vill  be  recommended  by  this  club.  Of  all  our 
cultivated  plants  the  natural  herbage  of  inferior 


land  stands  lowest  in  the  scale ;  the  cereal  crops, 
with  their  nutritive  seeds,  are  food  for  man  ;  whilst 
the  rich  vegetable  bulbs,  the  potato,  the  carrot, 
the  mangold,  and  the  turnip  especially,  are  food 
for  man  and  beast.  They  afford  an  abundance  oi 
provision,  and  provide  for  the  employment  of  use- 
ful labour.  Then  the  question  I  would  ask  is,  why 
do  they  not  more  generally  supersede  the  worth- 
less grasses  natural  to  poor  xooodland  and  poor  clay 

soils? (Mr.  Wortley  sat  down  amidst  great 

applause). 

Mr.  Noel  remarked  that  ail  would  agree  with 
him,  that  they  had  had  a  most  excellent  practical 
discourse  on  the  subject ;  that  it  was  not  wanted  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  not  be  said.  On  the  heavy 
land  of  which  he  had  the  management  there  was 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  good  crop  of  turnips  grown. 
One  farm,  but  it  was  not  a  heavy  one,  did  grow  a 
good  crop  last  year.  The  turnip-crop  had  been  called 
with  some  justice  a  landlord's  crop,  because  it  was 
so  expensive.  Mr.  Wortley  advised  the  apphcation 
of  20  loads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  which,  at 
the  moderate  estimate  of  5s.  per  load,  was  £5.  He 
(Mr.  N.)  fed  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  fine 
set  of  animals.  They  were  fed  with  his  own  hand 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  on  oilcake  and  turnips, 
because  he  wanted  to  prove  whether  he  should  get 
back  the  money  for  the  oilcake.  The  beasts  were  sold 
at  a  good  price ;  but  he  found  that  he  must  lay  down 
£34  on  the  manure  made  from  the  cake,  if  he  was  to 
get  paid  at  all.  He  drew  the  whole  of  that  manure, 
which  should  have  been  worth  something  without 
the  oilcake,  for  ten  acres  of  turnips.  The  labour 
expended  upon  growing  the  turnips  was  £16,  which 
added  made  the  whole  £50.  He  fed  a  number  of  sheej) 
on  these  turnips,  which  just  kept  them  32  weeks, 
and  their  keep  at  6d.  a  head  a  week,  made  aboyt 
£45.  He  also  had  an  acre  of  mangel  wurzel ; 
which  at  £5,  just  made  up  the  £50,  leaving  nothing 
for  rent  or  rates,  so  that  he  had  to  clap  two  years' 
rent  and  rates  upon  the  next  crop.  That  was  bar- 
ley, and  amounted  to  £93.  Taking  oft"  that  two 
years'  rent  and  rates,  and  the  extra  labour,  and 
charging  for  the  manure,  he  was  no  gainer  either 
one  way  or  the  other;  so  that  the  farmer  had 
something  against  them,  when  they  asked  him  to 
grow  a  root  crop.  Mr.  Wortley  did  not  tell  them 
whether  he  meant  wood  or  coal  ashes,  which  diflfered 
greatly  in  their  qualities.  (Mr.  Wortley  :  Vegetable 
ashes.)  He  thought  the  plan  of  dibbling  the  best 
that  could  be  hit  on,  but  they  had  not  been  told 
whether  the  seed  was  dropped  directly  on  the  ma- 
nure. (Mr.  Wortley  :  On  the  manure.  I  should 
not  if  I  used  guano.)  All  the  remarks  were  so 
practical,  that  they  appeared  such  as  the  farmer 
should  constantly  keep  before  him.  Turnips  could 
not  be  grown  without  deep  cultivation,  and  every- 
body who  had  tried  the  forks  must  admit  their 
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Usefulness,     He  was  himself  perhaps  too  fond  of 
new  things,  and  was  never  satisfied  with  anything- 
old  (applause),     He  liked  to  go  onward — to  think 
beyond  what  he  was  doing— to  drive  at  something 
he  had  not  got,     In  the  cultivation  of  root  crops, 
he  thought  they  would  agree  with   him,  that  they 
must  do  something  more  than  make  crops  and 
expense  balance  each  other.     He  was  very  much 
surprised  lately  by  seeing  a  most  extraordinary 
mode  of  cultivating  root  crops,  adopted  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, Mr.  Smith's  yard  cultivation  which 
they  had  all  heard  of  with  relation  to  wheat,     Mr, 
Smith  affirmed  that  the  leaves  from  one  root  to 
another  absolutely  met,  though  there  was  a  yard 
space  between  them.    The  land  was  double  dug 
with  the  fork,  and  highly  manured.     In  another 
year  the  crop  would  be  on  the  vacant  ground.  The 
new  idea  of  this  was  always  exposing  fresh  subsoil 
to  the  atmosphere,  creating  as  it  were  fresh  soil. 
Soil  which  was  stiff,  cloddy,  and  hard,  had  been 
brought  by  this  means  to  the  finest  possible  tilth. 
He  had  tried  this  last  winter  on  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  the  parish  of  Elmsthorpe,  which  lay  in  a 
plantation,  and   had  been  shallow  drained   many 
years  ago ;  the  surface  soil  was  yellowish  clay.  He 
had  this  drained  four  feet   deep,   and   a   portion 
double  dug.   The  trees  were  removed  because  they 
would  not  grow,  and  the  land  was  pared  and  burnt 
to  get  rid  of  the  twitch,  which  would   grow.     No- 
thing was  sown  the  first  year,  and  this  beans  were 
planted,  a  yard  between  the  rows.     He  did   not 
suppose  that  any  agriculturist  who  had  been  there 
before,  would  think  he  was  walking  on  the  same 
soil.     The  real  secret  was  that  here  the  subsoil  was 
full  of  carbonate  of  hme,  different  from  the  top 
soil,  and  that  was  turned  up  to  the  surface.     Next 
year  the  crop  would  be  grown  on  this  soil.     It  was 
certainly  a  question  v/hether  that  would   not  be 
found  on  heavy  land  the  cheapest  mode  of  growing 
turnips.     The  great  difficulty  in  growing  turnips 
on  heavy  land  was  to  do  it  at  a  reasonable   cost. 
Artificial  manures,  he  believed,  were  very  little  used 
on  the  land  which  he  looked  over.     As  to  light 
land,  all  had  been  said  that  could  be  said,  and  if 
they  kept  it  in  mind  they  could  not  grow  a  bad 
crop.     The  novel  idea  was  in  dramng  out  the  ma- 
nure in  the  autumn,  to  do  which  there  must  always 
be  a  year's   manure   beforehand.     How  was   that 
protected  in  the  summer  months  ?     (Mr.  Wortley  : 
It  was  left  in  the  yard,  neither  protected  nor  thrown 
up.)     He  had  never  tried  manuring  himself  in  the 
autumn  for  light  land  ;  but  he  tried  an  experiment 
which  surprised  him  the  other  day,  in  sowing  guano 
onhght  land  in  the  autumn.     He  was  told  that  it 
would  be  all  washed  out,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
land  never  grew  such  a  crop  of  wheat.     He  used 
2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  the  wheat  was  nearly  6  quar- 


ters to  the  acre.  With  manure,  he  should  either 
leave  it  in  the  yard,  and  draw  out  to  plough  in  at 
once,  or  in  such  weather  as  they  had  lately  had, 
should  dravt'it  out  and  cover  down  with  soU.  He 
found  that  when  manure  had  been  covered  down 
with  marl,  it  was  just  in  tlie  state  he  would  wish 
it  to  be. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wortley,  of  Ridhngton,  who 
evidently  understood  the  growing  of  turnips.     But 
in  that  county,  on  the  red  land,  he  had  seen  flock 
after  flock  of  shee])  with  turnips,  which  showed 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them,  and   he 
beheved  he  could  do  it  there  (applause) :  but  it  was 
hardly  pleasant  for  farmers  in  Leicestershire,  living 
on  cold  clay  land,  to  see  such  things  and  come 
back   again.     Where  he  was  situated  they  were 
always,  unfortunately,  a  month  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  harvest.     That  land  could  not  be  got 
ready  with  the  same  facility  as   that  in  warmer 
climates.     By  the  time  the  harvest  was  got  in,  it 
was  necessary  to  see  about  the  wheat  land  being 
got  ready.     Sometimes,  as  last  season,  wet  set  in, 
and  some  wheat  land  had  to  be  seen  to  in  spring. 
At  this  time  the  turnip  fallow  of  his  farm  was  lying 
in  its  winter  state,  and  getting  tolerably  green  with 
twitch  and  weeds  (a  laugh).     This  would  have  dis- 
composed him  some  years  ago,  but   did  not  now. 
About  four  years  ago,  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  im- 
porting a  man  from  Scotland,  who  assured  him  he 
could  get  him  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  but  went  about 
it  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  so  that  people  said 
the  man  was  mad  and  the  master  not  much  better  (a 
laugh).  The  land  was  just  harrowed  over,  ploughed 
up,  immediately  ridged,  and  the  manure  and  seed 
put  in.    The  twitch  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  ridges, 
and  was  very  frightful  to  look  at,  no   doubt,  (a 
laugh)  but  the  result  was  a  very  good  crop  of  tur- 
nips. He  had  pursued  a  little  different  plan  himself; 
he  put  in  the  horse-hoe,  and  put  in  the  turnips 
among  the  twitch,  leaving  them  to  see  which  got 
master.     He  showed  some  good  turnips  last  year. 
The  chief  thing  was  getting  27  inch  ridges  and  using 
the  horse-hoe  between.     In  manure  the  chief  thing 
was  plenty  of  cake,  and  the  manure  should  be 
drawn  into  heaps,  carted  over  to  make  it  solid,  and 
turned  over  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  spread- 
ing.    To  let  it  lie  in  the  yard  to  be  trampled  about 
by   the    cattle,   he  could    not  recommend.       He 
just  wished  to  make  one  remark  about  poor  land  :  a 
great  deal  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  state 
from  year  to  year,  gradually  getting  worse.     He 
knew  there  was  land  within  five  miles,  that  if  shut 
up  at  May-day,  or  even  Christmas,  and  mown  at  the 
end  of  July,  would  not  cut  a  load  on  three  acres. 
He  had  seen  that  upon  his  own  farm.     Why  was 
not  that  land  turned  the  other  wayupwards.!"  "0," 
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it  was  said,  "if  we  get  a  bad  tenant  he  cannot  make 
this  a  deal  worse,  but  he  would  if  he  ploughed  it." 
He  thought  there  wanted  a  better  understanding 
between  tenants  and  landlords  tluough  the  country. 
If  the  tenant  did  not  farm  well,  he  should  be  sent 
about  his  business,  and  if  the  landlord  did  not  do 
his  duty,  he  should  be  served  the  same.  It  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  grow  the  best  crops  they  could. 
Some  land  was  better  than  other  land  for  turnips. 
Some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bosworth  was 
pretty  good;  but  a  great  deal  extending  to  the 
north-east  was  of  very  little  use,  and  would  not  re- 
munerate the  farmer  in  the  average  of  years. 

Mr.  H.  Chamberlain  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wortley  for  his  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Choice  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  giving  the  details  of  the  best  mode  of 
raising  turnip  seed. 

Mr.  Wortley  thanked  the  meeting  lor  their 
kindness.  He  was  not  aware  that  anything  had 
arisen  in  the  discussion  requiring  notice,  except 
that  he  might  suggest  that  their  friend  Mr.  Har- 
rison, should  give  them  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting 
upon  the  advantage  of  growing  swede  turnips  and 
twitch  in  conjunction  (applause). 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received  a 


letter  from  another  member,  making  a  number  of 
inquiries  a9  to  the  use  and  virtue  of  Irish  moss. 

Mr.  Noel  said  he  should  have  a  few  words  to 
say  on  that  subject.  He  had  not  used  Irish  moss 
to  any  animal  but  horses.  He  had  about  }  lb.  put 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled,  then  strained 
and  the  moss  thrown  away.  The  liquor  was  then 
given  to  a  horse.  The  animal  that  had  had  it,  was 
a  broken-winded  horse,  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  since  he  had  had  this,  gentlemen  would  scarcely 
believe  his  age.  He  did  his  work  well,  hardly 
coughed  once  in  a  week,  and  his  flesh  was  firm, 
and  plenty  of  it.  He  came  across  a  little  thing  the 
other  day,  which  struck  him  very  much.  Two 
horses  employed  by  a  miller  were  always  in  very 
excellent  condition.  A  stranger  asked  how  it  was 
they  were  so  fat,  and  was  told  by  the  man  they  had 
nothing  but  hay.  He  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake  and  asked  the  master  what  he  gave  them. 
The  master  made  the  same  answer,  but  said  that  the 
horses  always  drank  warm  water.  This  made  him 
think  that  animals,  particularly  horses,  should  not 
have  cold  water.  He  had  had  a  cow,  which  had 
recently  calved  killed  by  being  turned  out  of  the 
cow-house  and  given  cold  water,  contrary  to  his 
orders. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  moved,  and  Mr.  Wortley 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


DISSOLVED      BONES. 


There  is  every  appearance  at  present  that  the  supply  of 
Peruvian  guano  this  season  will  be  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  cargoes  are  on  the  way  to 
this  country.  A  proportion  of  these  will  arrive  too  late  to  be 
available  for  this  year's  turnip  crop,  and  what  does  come  for- 
ward before  the  middle  of  June  will  be  eagerly  bought  up. 
Although  the  importers  may  not  raise  the  price,  tliey  are  un- 
able to  furnish  the  retail  dealers  with  sufficient  supplies  to 
\neet  the  demands  of  their  customers,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances it  is  needless  for  the  farmer  to  indulge  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  getting  it  about  the  old  rate.^.  In  all  mercantile  com- 
modities demand  and  supply,  or,  more  correctly,  the  opinion 
that  is  entertained  of  demand  and  supply,  must  regulate 
prices. 

The  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government  deserve,  to  some 
extent,  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community  for  their 
endeavours  to  keep  down  the  price  of  guano.  But  while  we 
are  thankfid  for  their  exertions,  the  fact  need  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  very  much  their  interest  that  a  great  rise. should  not 
take  place.  Such  a  rise  would  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  scientitic  men  and  manure  manufacturers  to  find  substitutes 
for  guano ;  and  if  the  short  supply  at  present  should  lead  to  a 
useful  result  of  this  nature,  the  high  prices  will  be  less  a  matter 
of  regret. 

Of  the  various  portable  manures  witii  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted superphosphate  of  lime  is,  after  guano,  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  it  is,  each  suc- 


cessive year,  used  in  greatly  increased  quantities.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphate  of  Ume,  and  is  made  from 
a  number  of  substances,  the  principal  of  which  are  bones,  bone- 
ash,  animal  charcoal,  Saldanha  Bay  guano,  coprolites,  fossil 
bones ;  and  mineral  phosphates  from  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  The  superphosphate  used  in  Scotland  is  chiefly  from 
bones,  and  though  a  distinguished  chemist,  Mr.  Thornton 
Herapath,  appears  to  consider  that  from  coprolites  equally 
valuable,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  former.  When  coprolites,  or 
other  phosphatic  fossils,  are  merely  ground,  and  not  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  render  the  phosphate  soluble,  they  are  of 
little  value  as  a  manure ;  and  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  any 
portion  escape  the  action  of  the  acid  it  will  continue  to  be  ijU 
but  worthless.  It  is  different  with  auy  small  fragments  of  com- 
mon bones  which  may  remain  undissolved,  as  the  soil  speedily 
brings  tliera  into  a  condition  for  being  food  for  plants. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  farmers  from  preparing  super- 
phosphate of  lime  for  themselves.  By  doing  so  they  have  the 
double  advantage  of  being  sure  of  the  quality,  and  of  having  it 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Such  a  plan  is  surely  preferable  to  exposing 
themselves  to  the  \'exation  and  annoyance  of  waiting  for  car- 
goes of  Peruvian  guano  at  high  rates,  and  perhaps  having  to 
delay  sowing  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  incline.  And 
it  is  beyond  comparison  preferable  to  purchasing  any  of  the 
spurious  substances  which  are  at  present  plentifully  offered  for 
sale  throughout  the  country.  To  our  agricultural  friends  vre 
say  now  more  eaniestly  than  ever — take  care  vfliat  you  buy 
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under  the  name  of  guano,  and  deal  only  with  merchants  of  un- 
douhted  respectability. 

For  the  guidance  of  farmers  who  wish  to  make  superphos- 
phate of  lime  for  themselves,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  method  of  doing  so,  we  give  a  few  practical  hints,  chiefly 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  Way,  and  from  a  paper  of  the 
Lockerbie  Farmers'  Club,  drawn  up,  we  presume,  by  an  en- 
lightened agriculturist,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Hillside. 

A  pair  of  substantial  water-tight  tubs  may  be  got  by  cutting 
a  large  barrel  across  the  middle.  Into  these  the  bones,  the 
more  finely  ground  the  better,  are  put  by  weight.  The  tubs 
may  be  filled  with  bones  to  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  brim- 
Moisten  the  bones  with  fully  one-fifth  their  weight  of  hot 
water  from  the  rose  of  a  watering  can,  turning  them  over  care- 
fully so  that  they  may  be  equally  saturated.  As  soon  as  this 
is  done  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  quantity  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bones.  The  acid  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously put  over  the  bones,  to  avoid  danger  to  the  hands  and 
clothes.  As  soon  as  practicable  stir  up  the  bones  with  a  fork, 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  bones  come  into  contact  with  the  acid. 
In  doing  this  stand  to  the  wiudward  of  the  tub,  to  lessen  the 
danger  from  the  effervescing  liquid.  After  the  bones  have 
been  carefully  turned  over,  the  tub  may  be  covered  with  an  old 
cloth  to  preserve  the  heat,  and  left  24  hours,  by  which  time 
the  process  should  be  complete. 

If  raw  bones  are  used  instead  of  bones  that  liave  been  boiled 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  fatty  matter  and  gelatine, 
ten  per  cent,  less  of  acid  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  of  importance 
to  attend  to  this,  as  the  acid  is  much  the  dearest  ingredient,  and 
when  more  than  enough  is  used,  it  is  completely  lost — its  only 
use  being  to  render  the  phosphate  soluble.    Oil  of  vitriol  is 


commonly  used,  but  brown  acid  is  more  economical,  though 
from  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not  so  generally  approved  of. 
The  strength  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  of  brown  acid,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  which  either  of  them 
contains,  is  known  by  their  specific  gravity.  In  Professor  Way's 
calculations  he  reckons  their  weight  as  I/  compared  with  1  of 
water.  If  brown  acid  be  used,  about  a  fourth  more  quantity  is 
required  than  oil  of  vitriol. 

Unless  tlie  bones  are  moistened  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  half  the  weight  of  acid  they  should  not  be  difficult 
to  dry  for  the  purpose  of  sowing.  Any  dry  absorbent  sub- 
stance which  does  not  contain  much  carbonate  of  lime  will  do 
for  mixing  with  the  superphosphate  after  it  has  been  a  day  in 
the  tub.  A  layer  of  ashes,  or,  failing  that,  dry  sawdust,  may  be 
laid  on  the  floor  beside  the  tubs,  six  inches  deep.  Upon  this 
layer  place  a  quantity  of  the  dissolved  bones  with  a  spade,  then 
another  layer  of  ashes  or  saw-dust,  alternating  with  the  bones 
until  the  tubs  are  empty.  "  The  compound  heap  is  now  sliced 
down  with  the  spade,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
and  made  small  with  an  iron  rake.  After  having  gone  over  it 
once  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  immediately,  or  at 
any  convenient  time  hereafter,  adding  more  ashes  or  saw-dust 
if  it  is  not  dry  enough,  after  which  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
sowing." 

In  calculating  the  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  crop,  if  the 
compound  contain,  say  a  ton  of  bones,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  28  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano.  When  the  bones  are  pre- 
pared for  light  land,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  rather  less  propor- 
tion of  acid.  The  process  is  thereby  cheapened ;  and  if  small 
fragments  of  bones  remain  undissolved,  they  are  highly  useful 
in  that  state  for  sustaining  the  autumn  growth  of  the  crop. 


TURNIP      DISEASE. 


Having  adverted  to  the  indications  of  some 
disturbance  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  turnip 
plant,  as  evinced  last  year,  and  which  it  will  be 
well  to  anticipate,  and  experimentalize  upon,  if  it 
make  its  appearance  this  season,  we  cannot  more 
opportunely  advert  to  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip, 
and  especially  the  swede. 

In  ordinary  soils  experiments  have  abundantly 
shown  that  superphosphate  and  guano  are  amply 
sufficient  to  grow  an  average  crop  of  turnips,  without 
any  other  manure  whatever,  simply  because  most 
cultivated  soils  contain  carbonaceous  matter  enough 
in  their  composition,  and  the  soil  is  most  denuded 
of,  and  most  deficient  in,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid— not  to  say  sulphuric. 

But  the  perfection  of  turnip  cultivation — as  has 
been  shown  by  the  Scottish  agriculturists  in  sets  of 
experiments  running  over  a  series  of  several  years — 
is  in  growing  turnips  with  farm-yard  manure,  super- 
phosphate, and  guano — all  on  the  same  land.  For 
instance,  assuming  that  a  farmer  had  just  farm-yard 
manure  sufficient  to  apj)ly  to  one-third  of  his  land 
intended  for  turnips,  instead  of  spreading  it  on  that 
third,  he  should  distribute  it  over  the  whole,  and 
do  the  same  by  the  superphosphate  and  guano  which 
he  intended  for  the  remainder  of  his  land. 


But  will  not  excessive  forcing  of  the  turnip  tend 
to  injure  it  ?  May  we  not  over-stimulate  the  bulb, 
and  so  ultimately  injure  the  plant  in  its  very  con- 
stitution ?  These  are  rather  serious  questions, 
coupled  with  the  tendency  manifested  last  year. 
Full  well  we  know  this  applies  to  some  plants 
with  considerable  force.  The  potato  suffered  most 
when  the  land  was  the  richest,  and  was  the  most 
free  from  disease  when  the  soil  was  but  poorly 
manured.  The  wheat  suffers  far  more  from  mildew 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  stimidating  its 
growth  to  the  utmost ;  and  there  is  a  lurking  feeling 
amongst  many  farmers  that  guano-manured  tur- 
nips seem  to  manifest  a  tendency  to  rot,  unknown' 
to  those  which  have  had  a  less  stimulating  manure ' 
applied  to  them. 

The  members  of  the  Annandale  Farmers'  Club, 
alive    to     the    tendency    to    disease,    observe :  — 
"Though  diseases  may  be  said  to  be  more  ap- 
parent, and  perhaps  more  extensive  than  formerly/ 
the  club  think  it  very  possible  they  may  proceed 
from   the    peculiarities    of  the   season,    and    not^j 
from  any  increasing  liability  in  the  turnip   crop 
generally     to     disease    in   the    district.  "      Mr.' 
Martin,  their  surveyor,  enumerates  three  distinct^ 
diseases  to  which  they  are    subject.     The   first 
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fingers-and-toes  is  well  known  amongst  those  who 
have  long  cultivated  turnips  on  one  kind  of 
soil.  The  second  he  calls  "  a  species  of  this 
disease" — in  most  fields  prevalent  to  the  extent  of 
destroying  one  per  cent,  of  yellow  and  white 
turnips,  "  but  in  a  few  to  the  length  of  five  to  ten 
per  cent."  The  third  disease  he  mentions  is  "  the 
black  crack,"  which  we  are  sorry  he  does  not  par- 
ticularly describe,  but  which  we  imagine  is  identical 
with  what  we  illustrated  so  particularly  last  week. 
This  he  mentions  as  being  accompanied  with  "  a 
partial  disease  of  the  bulb,"  and  being  "  confined 
to  swedes,  and  more  extensive  than  usual,  but 
generally  from  two  to  five  per  cent.,  though  occa- 
sionally greater." 

The  shrewd  and  clever  members  of  the  Kelso 
Farmers'  Club  speak  incidentally  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Oliver,  of  Hardaci'es,  found  that  his  turnips 
dressed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ground 
bones,  and  those  dressed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  guano,  had  "  a  good  many  decayed  turnips 
among  them."  Mr.  Rutherford,  however,  of  Drail- 
lingtofts,  observed  that  those  dressed  mth  dissolved 
bones  alone,  and  those  manured  with  ground  bones 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  were  very  bad ;  and  the 
same  of  the  Peruvian  guano  ;  while  those  manured 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  an  inferior  kind  of 
guano  (Letham  Island)  were  good.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  whole  of  the  cases  where 
farmyard  manure  alone  is  used  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  disease ;  nor,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the 
weight  per  acre — from  this  cause  possibly — inferior 
in  scarcely  a  single  case  to  that  of  any  other  manure 
whatever. 


Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  we  can- 
not omit  to  notice  the  tendency  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  has  examined  a 
great  many  kinds  of  root  crops,  with  a  view  to  their 
chemical  constitution,  and  has  given  an  entirely 
novel  aspect  to  the  question  of  root  culture.  He 
found  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  largest 
bulbs  of  whatever  kind  contained  the  largest  per- 
centage of  nitrogen.  With  the  mangolds  and  beets 
this  was  quite  uniform  ;  but  with  the  swedes  more 
or  less  general.  Still  the  question  arises,  were  they 
constitutional  or  accidental  ?  Does  it  originate  from 
the  fact  of  a  greater  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure 
enabling  the  plant  to  assimilate  more  of  other  food, 
or  to  store  it  up  more  safely  ?  or  is  it  that  there  is 
less  waste  of  tissue  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other  ? 

We  think  it  abundantly  evident,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  that  care  must  this  season  be  taken 
in  growing  turnips  with  ammoniacal  manures  alone. 
We  should  prefer  a  small  proportion  of  these  ma- 
nures, with  a  liberal  allowance  of  carbonaceous 
manure,  under  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  crop;  and 
an  additional  reason  is  aflforded  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure of  the  farm  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible, 
and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  small  addition  of 
guano  or  dissolved  bones. 

We  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  to  the 
bulk  of  our  soils  a  dressing  of  salt.  It  is  certainly 
of  use  in  checking,  if  not  arresting  altogether  the 
progress  of  fingers-and-toes,  and  its  antiseptic  qua- 
lities are  not  unlikely  to  be  serviceable,  in  the  case 
of  a  tendency  to  decay  this  year. 


THE    NATURAL    INDICATIONS    OF    FERTILITY    AND    BARRENNESS    IN    SOILS. 


The  papers  on  the  natural  indications  of  fertility 
and  barrenness  in  soils,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
have  opened  rather  than  exhausted  the  subject. 
They  prove  that  there  is  a  field  almost  unbroken 
before  those  professional  land-valuers  who  will 
undertake  the  task  of  reducing  their  art  to  some- 
thmg  like  system,  and  who  have  a  sufficiently 
established  reputation  as  practical  men,  not  to  be 
deterred  from  the  attempt  by  fear  of  being  branded 
as  theoretical— the  too  common  fate  of  all  who 
venture  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track. 

At  the  time  those  papers  appeared,  science  in 
general,  and  chemical  science  in  jjarticular,  were 
less  in  favour  with  the  Society  than  at  present. 
Some  had  gained  e'clat  by  teaching  that  the  quality 
of  the  soil  may  be  determined  by  ascertaining  upon 
what  geological  formation  it  rests.    This  had  ])ro- 


dueed  a  reaction,  and  had  led  others  to  contend 
that  there  are  certain  unknown  indications,  by  which 
a  ploughboy,  walking  across  a  field,  can  form  a 
more  correct  notion  of  its  productive  powers,  than 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  best  chemical  or  geolo- 
gical examination. 

This  secret  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  many 
farmers,  particularly  with  regard  to  land  on  which 
they  had  lived  all  their  lives,  and  by  all  professional 
land-valuers.  A  premium  was  therefore  oflfered  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  natural  indications  of  fertility  or  barrenness 
of  soils.  But  few  competitors,  however,  presented 
themselves  for  the  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bravender,  a  land  surveyor  of  Cirencester,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  It  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  and  may  be  considered 
as    a  fair    exiJonent    of  the  knowledge    of    soils 
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possessed  by  the  most  intelligent  valuers  of  land, 
who  are  willing  to  make  known  the  processes 
by  which  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions.  Mr. 
Bravender  commences  his  paper  by  expressing 
his  surprise  that  a  subject  which  he  deemed  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  feel  incapable  of  doing  it 
juitice  should  have  received  so  little  attention  from 
agriculturists,  and  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of 
notice  or  study  by  cultivators  of  the  soil.  AVhen 
first  he  applied  himself  to  it,  he  found  it  beset  M-ith 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable.  Surface  ap- 
pearances seemed  to  fall  short  of  what  he  expected 
would  be  made  useful  to  direct  the  judgment.  He 
was  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  of  a  more 
scientific  and  definite  character.  On  further  con- 
sideration, he  felt  that  he  had  objected  to  that  which 
he  had  not  the  power  to  remedy,  and  for  which  he 
was  unable  to  find  a  substitute,  except  by  a  tedious 
course  of  experiment  and  observation,  which  it  did 
not  appear  at  that  time  practicable  for  him  to 
undertake.  Circumstances  afterwards  gave  him 
opportunities  of  examining  the  principal  geological 
strata  of  the  island,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
inspecting  whole  districts,  field  by  field,  with 
the  value  of  each  in  his  hand,  fixed  by  valuers  of 
great  experience  and  of  the  nicest  judgment,  and 
whose  opinions,  founded  on  those  alone,  had  for 
many  years  been  acknowledged  to  possess  as  much 
accuracy  as  the  subject  would  admit  of.  The 
results  of  this  extended  observation  and  experience 
of  himself  and  as  to  the  characters  of  soils  are  em- 
bodied in  the  prize  essay,  under  the  heads  of  colour, 
consistency,  vegetation,  aspect  and  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  geological  situation. 

Under  the  head  of  colour  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  rule  that  light  shades,  of  brown,  pale  red, 
and  whitish  yellow,  are  generally  indications  of 
barrenness  ;  a  deep  yellow,  invariably  so  ;  and  that 
dark-coloured  soils  are  invariably  fertile,  with  the 
exception  of  peaty  and  boggy  soils,  and  black  sand. 
It  is  added,  however,  that  fertile  lands  are  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  but  all  of  them  of  a  much  darker 
hue  than  lands  in  the  same  district  which  are  barren. 
The  consistency  or  tenacity  of  the  soil  is  treated  as 
a  very  important  indication  of  its  quality,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  as  not  easily  definable.  There  are  many 
degrees  of  consistency,  the  limits  being  a  sand 
which  does  not  cohere  except  when  wet,  and  a  clay 
which  in  the  same  condition  forms  a  paste,  and  in 
a  dry  state  hardens  into  clods  resembling  bricks. 
Between  these  two  extremes  fertility  seems,  he 
says,  to  oscillate,  and  can  only  be  estimated  between 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  point  by  an  assumption 
which  is  purely  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  party  forming  the  estimate. 
And  then  the  question  arises,  what  is  barrenness, 
and  what  fertility  ?    They  are  relative  terms,  and 


vary  in  common  parlance  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  use  them.  Some  definite  scale,  however,  must 
be  ado])ted,  and  this  is  Mr.  Bravender's  :  Pasture 
land  which  does  not  produce  more  than  1  ton  of  hay 
per  acre  when  mown  in  its  proper  turn,  and  arable 
land  which  does  not  produce  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  or  30  of  oats  to  the  acre,  he  calls  barren. 
This  leaves  a  wide  range  for  fertile  soils,  which 
he  considers  to  require,  in  practice,  division  into 
three  classes  at  least,  which  he  calls /<:TiiZe  produc- 
ing without  any  extraordinay  management  20 
to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  more  fertile 
producing  30  to  40  bushels,  and  most  fertile  yAiO&Q 
produce  is  40  to  60  bushels. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  tenacity,  indicating  fer- 
tility or  barrenness,  Mr.  Bravender  lays  down  the 
followmg  rules  :  Fertile  soils  crumble  between 
the  fingers,  and  are  not  reduced  by  pressure  to  a 
paste ;  they  cannot  be  formed  into  pellets,  and 
thrown  from  the  end  of  a  stick  to  a  distance  with- 
out breaking  ;  when  ploughed  in  a  medium  state 
of  dryness,  they  form  a  furrow-slice  with  a  clean 
shining  surface,  but  broken  by  cracks  at  very 
short  intervals  ;  and  in  walking  across  the  lands, 
we  find  the  edges  of  the  furrows  crumble  under  the 
feet,  the  edges  of  the  foot-prints  being  ragged  and 
loose.  Soils  barren  from  excessive  tenacity  exhibit, 
on  the  contrary,  none  of  these  characters  ;  but  the 
furrow-slice  cuts  out  as  one  entire  piece  without 
cracks :  foot-prints  impressed  upon  it  are'pressed 
down  smooth,  and  are  not  ragged  and  loose  at  the 
edges  :  such  soils  may  be  worked  into  pellets, 
which  do  not  break  when  thrown  from  a  stick. 

While  these  characters  are  described,  however, 
as  indicating  barrenness  or  fertility,  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  dependent  on  the  weather  and  on 
cultivation.  The  land  must,  for  this  test,  be  between 
wet  and  dry ;  and  on  soils  of  a  good  texture  and 
naturally  fertile,  temporary  barrenness  may  be  in- 
duced for  one  season  or  several.  It  may  be  induced 
for  one  season  by  the  land  being  worked  in  a  wet 
state  into  a  paste,  which  hardens,  in  dry  weather,  in- 
to a  crust.  Sterility  may  be  also  caused  for  several 
seasons,  by  repeatedly  cropping  with  corn  without 
manure.  This,  which  constitutes  the  worn  land  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  instructions  to  the  Irish  valuers,  is 
called  by  Mr.  Bravender  accidental  barrenness. 
Such  lands,  he  says,  appear  to  the  superficial 
observer  to  be  barren,  when  they  are  only  apparently 
so.  Unproductive,  it  is  true,  they  are,  but  only  for 
a  time,  rmtil  a  judicious  manager,  with  Httle  more 
than  his  common  farm  resources,  efFects  one 
rotation  of  a  proper  system  of  crops,  when 
the  soil  becomes  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and 
ready  to  receive  improvement  from  his  future  exer- 
tions. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  to  enable  us  to  judge  o) 
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the  intrinBic  qualities  of  soilo,  bonic  iiioic  certain 
criterion  is  required,  not  lial^le  to  be  thus  aflected ; 
and  we  think  the  surest  method  of  attaining  this,  is 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  clay  and  sand, 
which  will  give  the  degree  of  consistency  indicated 


by  the  characters  jioinled  out  above,  or  by  any  other 
empirical  characters  which  observation  may  sug- 
gest. Depth,  which  is  an  imjiortant  element  in 
fertility,  in  soils  of  the  same  composition,  has  been 
very  slightly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Bruvender. 


VALUATION    OF    LAND    IN    IRELAND 


Our  notice  of  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  as 
illustrative  of  the  principles  on  which  land  is  valued, 
will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  that  valuation  is  etiected. 

It  is  carried  on  under  the  Act  of  the  6th  and  Tth 
of  William  IV.,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1830, 
and  has  now,  we  believe,  nearly  reached  its  close. 
The  commissioner  whose  name  we  have  frequently 
mentioned,  selects  and  apj)oints  the  valuers,  who 
are  required  by  the  act  to  be  surveyors  who  have 
previously  been  employed  in  valuing.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  power  to  issue  instructions  to  the 
commissioner.  As  an  instance  of  these  instruc- 
tions, we  find  that  up  to  1844  the  valuation  had 
only  extended  to  townlands  or  the  smallest  public 
divisions ;  but  in  that  year  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
directed  that  each  separate  holding,  however  small, 
should  be  valued. 

The  valuers  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
primary  valuation  is  made  by  the  ordinary  valuers. 
In  commencing  a  county,  it  is  usually  divided  among 
a  certain  number  of  these,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, giving  a  barony,  or  district — answering  in 
some  measure  to  a  hundred  in  England — to  each. 
When  the  valuauion  of  a  barony  is  completed, 
the  field-books  and  field-maps  are  sent  to  the  com- 
missioner's office,  in  Dublin  ;  and  subsequently,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  field-books  of  an  entire  county,  the 
second  operation,  or  check  valuation,  commences. 
For  this  purpose  the  commissioner  sends  down  a 
valuer,  on  whose  judgment  and  experience  he  can 
rely,  to  re-value  a  certain  portion — usually  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  of  each  barony.  This  valuer 
uses  the  same  maps,  and  values  each  townland  ac- 
cording to  the  same  lots  or  subdivisions  as  those 
used  by  the  first  valuers,  but  has  no  access  to  the 
field-books  which  contain  their  prices. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  the  two  valuations 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  in  a  tabular  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  When — but  this 
rarely  happens — considerable  difterences  occur  be- 
tween the  primary  and  the  check  valuation,  a 
second  check  valuer  is  sent  to  revalue  the  town- 
lands  in  which  the  differences  exist.  If  the  two 
check  valuations  agree,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
the  prices  put  upon  the  land  are  altered  relatively 
to  agree  with  the  check  valuations. 


At  this  stage  the  deductions  and  additions  are 
made  for  local  circumstances,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a  foi'mer  article. 

The  whole  of  these  allowances  having  been  made 
for  an  entire  barony  or  county,  a  schedule  of  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  is  prepared.  The  next 
process  is  thus  described  by  the  commissioner  :— 
"As  only  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  is 
checked,  fearing  lest  any  error  of  importance  should 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  valuer,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  sending  an  intelligent  person  into  the 
county  under  consideration,  who  is  directed  to 
show  the  schedule  to  the  principal  landed  proprie- 
tors or  agents  of  the  district,  and  to  ask  whether, 
in  their  judgment,  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
townlands  has  been  preserved.  As  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  many  persons  are  consulted, 
several  opinions  will  be  given  respecting  the  rela- 
tive value  of  certain  townlands ;  and  if  it  appears 
that  some  of  them  are  considered  to  have  been  un- 
equally valued  as  compared  with  others,  another 
valuer  is  sent  to  revalue  those  particular  townlands, 
by  which  means  I  am  enabled  to  judge  whether  any 
alteration  should  or  should  not  be  made  in  the  valu- 
ation of  the  townlands  in  question." 

Having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  the  schedules 
of  value  of  each  parish  are  printed  and  distributed 
as  prescribed  by  the  act ;  and  special  vestries  are 
summoned  to  meet  in  each  parish,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  appealing  against  any  part  of  the  valu- 
ation. Subsequently  committees  of  appeal,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  grand  jury  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  in  each  barony,  meet  for  that  purpose.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  pains  taken  to  secure 
accuracy,  such  appeals,  we  are  told,  are  rarely  made ; 
or,  if  made,  are  generally  abandoned  on  explana- 
tion being  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  appeal. 

This  valuation,  for  purposes  of  local  taxation, 
appears  to  be  generally  about  25  per  cent,  under 
the  full  or  high  rent  value,  but  very  near  that  of 
the  best  landlords — that  is,  the  principal  pro- 
prietors. 

Thus  in  the  county  of  Derry,  which  is  chiefly 
owned  by  the  London  companies,  it  was  found  that 
the  valuation  schedule  rarely  differed  so  much  as 
one  shilling  in  the  pound    from    their  rentals  ;  and 
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the  same  fact  was  observed  with  respect  to  lands  of 
other  large  proprietors  in  that  and  other  counties, 
while  the  full  rents,  under  ordinary  small  land- 
owners, were  as  much  as  thirty-three  per  cent, 
above  the  public  valuation. 

Under  the  poor-law,  the  assessment  is  required 
to  be  at  the  full  value.  The  commissioner  states, 
therefore,  that  acting  on  the  knowledge  of  the  above 
relations  between  the  general  valuation  and  the  rent 
value,  he  has  invariably  replied  to  inquiries  from 
the  guardians  of  the  poor-law  unions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  respecting  the  addition  which 
should  be  made  to  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
printed  schedules,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  rent 
value,  that  this  will  be  very  nearly  attained  by  the 
addition  of  one-third. 

Such  is  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland.  There 
is  one  fact  connected  with  it,  to  which  we  particu- 
larly wish  to  direct  attention,  and  that  is  that  pro- 
cesses are  given  as  well  as  results.    The  data  on 


which  the  value  is  assigned  to  the  land  are  entered 
in  the  field-books  in  detail,  and  can  be  produced 
before  the  committee  of  appeal.  All,  therefore,  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Is  this  the  case  with  pubhc 
or  private  valuations  of  land  in  England  ?  What 
are  the  principles  on  which  land  is  valued  in  this 
country  ?  Is  the  art  of  valuing  land  as  much  in 
advance  with  us  of  its,  present  condition  in  Ireland, 
as  English  agriculture  is  in  advance  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture ?  These  are  questions  which  must  be  reserved 
for  future  inquiry.  In  the  preceding  account  of  the 
general  valuation  of  Ireland,  we  have  purposely 
confined  ourselves  to  the  valuation  of  land ;  but 
in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  commissioner, 
attempts  equally  elaborate  have  been  made  to 
reduce  to  system  the  valuation  of  houses  and 
buildings,  whether  in  the  rural  districts  or  in 
towns. 


AGRICULTURAL     BIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  paye  496,  vol,  xxxviii.J 


CCXXVII.-Martin,  1794. 
Alexander  Martin,  farmer,  of  Salton,  Mid-Lo- 
thian, wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  with  observations  on  the 
means  of  its  improvement  ;  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
internal  Improvement;"  London,  1794,  4to.  The 
report  occupies  but  22  quarto  pages ;  being  a  very 
small  county,  the  view  of  it  is  corresponding. 

CCXXVIII.— Ure,  1794. 

Rev.  David  Ure,  of  Glasgow,  wrote  "  General 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh, 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1794,  4to.  The  report  occupies  93  quarto  pages, 
and  deserves  a  repute.  The  author  wrote  *'  The 
survey  of  Dunbarton  :"  these  reports  are  very  well 
done. 

CCXXIX.— Johnston,  1794, 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  wrote  "  General  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Selkirk,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1794,  4to.  The  report  fills  50  quarto  pages,  and  is 
well  performed  ;  and  also  "  of  Tweeddale,"  in  42 
pages. 

CCXXX.— Belches,  1794. 

R,  Belches,  Esq.  of  Greenyards,  in  the  county 


of  Stirling,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  ^ 
of  that  county,  with  observations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment ;"  Edinburgh,  1 794,  4to.  The  report  occupies 
64  octavo  pages  of  a  superior  merit. 

CCXXXL— BiLLINGSLEY,  1794. 

John  Billingsley,  Esq.  of  Ashwick  Grove,  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  county  of  Somerset,  with  obser- 
vations on  the  means  of  its  improvement  ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1794,  4to.  This  report  fills  192  quarto  pages,  with 
a  neatly  executed  coloured  map  of  the  county.  It 
has  been  justly  reckoned  a  superior  work  of  the 
kind. 

CCXXXII.— Naismith,  1794. 

Mr.  John  Naismith,  at  Hamilton,  wrote  "  Gene- 
ral view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Clydes- 
dale, with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improve- 
ment ;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  internal  Improvement;" 
London,  1794,  8vo.  "  Observations  on  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  and  the  state  of  sheep 
farming  in  the  Southern  districts  of  Scotland  ;" 
Edinburgh,  1795,  4to.  "  Elements  of  agriculture, 
being  an  essay  towards  estabhshing  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  promctting  vegetation,  on  steady 
principles  ;"  London,  1 807,  8vo. 
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L  The  last  mentioned  work  is  not  contained  in  the 
National  Library :  it  has  been  favourably  mentioned. 
The  county  survey  occupies  82  quarto  pages,  and 
has  been  much  esteemed  :  no  embellishments  are 
given.  The  book  on  sheep  conveys  much  informa- 
tion, collected  during  a  tour  through  the  parts 
mentioned,  and  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  the  improvement  of  British  Wool,  The 
work  fills  75  quarto  pages  of  correct  observations 
and  very  acute  remarks. 

CCXXXIII.-Heron,  1794. 

Robert  Heron  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  natural 
circumstances  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland ;  the  names,  means,  and  improvements ; 
Edinburgh,  1794,  4to.  This  book  has  been  thought 
worth  being  bound  with  other  county  reports.  It 
occupies  99  quarto  pages  of  very  miscellaneous 
matter,  agriculture  being  included. 

CCXXXIV.— Erskine,  1794. 

John  Francis  Erskine,  Esq.,  of  Mar,  wrote 
"  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Perth 
and  Stirling;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;" London,  1794,  4to.  The  report  occupies 
133  quarto  pages,  with  a  geological  map  of  the 
county.  This  work  had  much  repute,  being  the 
offspring  of  an  educated  mind  and  very  large 
information  and  experience.  The  matters  are  well 
handled. 

CCXXXV.- Johnston,  1794. 

'  Bryce  Johnston,  D.D.,  wrote  "  General  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1794,  4to.  This  report  extends  to  114  quarto 
pages,  and  a  long  appendix  containing  forms  of 
leases,  and  several  valuable  letters.  The  work 
was  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  surveys  ;  the 
author  was  a  minister  at  Holywood. 

CCXXXVI.— Beatson,  1794. 

Robert  Beatson,  of  Pitteadie,  wrote  "  General 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Fife,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  Edin- 
burgh, 1794,  4to.  The  report  fills  38  quarto  pages, 
with  many  useful  observations  on  general  agri- 
culture ;  the  lease  of  land  is  well  discussed. 

CCXXXVII.-Webster,  1794. 
James  Webster,  farmer  at  Fowlis  Easter,  county 


of  Perth,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
Galloway,  in  the  county  of  Wigton  and  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  with  observations  on  the  means 
of  its  improvement;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;" London,  1794,  4to.  The  report  occupies 
42  quarto  pages,  and  contains  less  valuable  matter 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  district  of  country 
which  contains  good  soils,  a  rich  proprietary,  and 
a  breed  of  cattle  that  is  one  of  the  most  symme- 
trical of  the  many  varieties  of  British  cattle. 

CCXXXVIIL— Maunsell,   1794. 

William  Maunsell,  LL.D.,  wrote  "  Letter  on  the 
culture  of  potatoes  from  the  shoots ;"  London,  1794, 
8vo.  The  National  Library  does  not  contain  this 
work ;  the  above  statement  appears  in  the  BibUo- 
theca  Britannica  and  in  Loudon's  hst  of  authors. 

CCXXXIX.— Quayle,  1794. 

Thomas  Quayle,  Esq.,  wrote  "  General  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  Isle  ofMan,  with  observations 
on  the  means  of  its  improvement  ;  drawn  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
internal  Improvement ;"  London,  1794,  4to.  This 
quotation  is  from  the  Bibhotheca  Britannica  ;  the 
book  in  the  National  Library  is  of  1812,  a  thin 
octavo  of  193  pages.  The  work  shows  much 
practical  knowledge  of  a  correct  description. 

CCXL.— Pringle,   1794. 

Andrew  Pringle  wrote  "  General  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1794,  4to.  This  report  fills  55  quarto  pages,  and 
is  a  very  respectable  performance. 

CCXLL— Macphail,  1795. 

James  Macphail,  20  years  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  wrote  several  esteemed  works  on 
gardening,  and  in  1795  published  "Hints  and 
observations  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;" 
London,  1795,  Svo.  The  work  is  not  found  in  the 
National  Library,  which  contains  two  books  by  the 
author,  on  gardening. 

CCXLIL— Cochrane,  1795. 

Archibald  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was 
born  in  1749.  In  his  younger  years,  he  served  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  on  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  retired  to 
scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  relating  to  manufactures 
and  commerce.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects 
he  engaged  in  a  variety  of  schemes,  some  of  which 
were  very  beneficial  to  the  public.     His  active  mind 
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beheld  the  relation  bclwixt  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  he  wrote  "A  treatise  showing  the  intimate 
connection  between  agriculture  and  chemistry;" 
London,  4to.  "The  principles  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  practice  of  agriculture  :" 
l/'99,  4to.  The  first  work  is  addressed  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  the  proprietors  of  fens 
and  mosses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates.  The 
National  Library  does  not  contain  these  works  ;  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  the  author  was  the  first  scienti- 
fic person  who  directed  attention  to  chemical  agricul- 
ture. It  has  not  yet  progressed  much  beyond  the 
first  conception;  but  may  ultimately  work  much 
benefit,  though  it  may  be  justly  doubted  if  nature 
has  placed  any  matters  in  mosses  and  bogs,  that 
ran  be  exti acted,  or  that  are  worth  the  labour  of 
procurement. 

The  author  died  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane. 

CCXLIIL— Ward,  179.5. 

James  Ward  wrote  "Representations  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  horses,  at  present  in  this  Island ;  with 
descriptions  characteristic  of  each  genus,  their  use, 
merits,  and  defects  ;"  London,  4to.  Except  in  an 
advertisement,  this  work  is  not  noticed  in  any 
place. 

CCXLIV. — AXSTRUTHER,  1796. 

Sir  John  Anstruther,  Bart,,  wrote  "  Remarks  on 
the  drill  husbandry,  by  which  the  superior  ad\'an- 
tages  of  that  mode  of  cultivation  are  pointed  out, 
audits  profits  ascertained  from  actual  experiments; 
also  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  most  approved 
modes  of  broadcast  husbandry;"  London,  179G, 
SVO.,  price  4s.  This  work  in  the  National  Library 
contains  230  pages  of  MS.  written  in  a  clear  and 
very  legible  hand,  with  drawings  of  implements  and 
hoed  rows  of  plants.  The  twelve  chapters  discuss 
the  merits  of  drill  husbandry,  its  practice,  the  results, 
expenses,  and  profits.  The  book  is  subscribed  by 
"  John  Anstruther,"  who  must  have  possessed  a 
very  ample  and  correct  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  No  other  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  author.  The  name  denotes  a  Scotch  descent  ih 
the  county  of  Fife. 

CCXLV. — KiRKPATRICK,     ]796. 

H.  Kirkpatrick  wrote  "An  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  potatoes  are  cultivated  and  preser^•ed, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester;"  London.  1 790, 
Svo.,  price  is.  The  work  fills  40  octavo  pages, 
describing  the  early  and  late  kinds  of  potatoes,  the 
various  modes  of  culture,  and  use  of  the  esculents. 
The  author  published  works  on  divinity,  and  may 
have  been  a  clergyman. 


CCXLVI.     HoDSKiNSON,  1796. 

Joseph  Ilodskinson  of  Arundel-street,  London, 
wrote  "  Plain  and  useful  instructions  to  farmers  ; 
or  an  improved  method  of  managing  arable  lands, 
with  some  hints  on  the  drainage,  fences,  and 
improvements  of  roads ;"  addressed  to  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  in  general.  London,  1796, 
Svo.  This  work  occupies  38  pages  of  general 
directions  on  various  points  of  occurrence. 

CCXLVII.-CULLYER. 

John  Cullyer,  of  Wicklewood,  Norfolk,  wrote 
"  The  gentleman  and  farmer's  assistant,  containing 
tables  for  measuring  superficial  areas  Of  lands  and 
other  plain  surfaces."  The  figures  of  land  are  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  and  the  dimensions  are  taken 
in  yards.  The  work  occupies  123  duodecimo  pages, 
and  is  usefully  compiled  ;  it  passed  into  two 
editions. 

CCXLVIIL— Wright,  1795. 

Sir  James  Wright,  Bart.,  wrote  "  Observations 
upon  the  important  object  of  preserving  wheat 
and  other  grain  from  vermin,  with  a  safe  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  preventing  the  great  depredations 
that  are  made  on  these  valuable  articles,  &c.;"  Lon- 
don, 1796,  4to.,  price  4s.  This  work  forms  a  thin 
quarto  of  08  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  King  from 
Rayhouse,  Essex.  The  author  recommends,  by 
means  of  many  favourable  calculations,  the  use  of 
pendant  slate  frames  to  co\-er  ricks  of  hay  and 
grains,  and  gives  the  profit  that  arises  from  tlie 
use.  The  subject  passes  into  forests,  common 
fields,  and  wastes,  from  which  last  the  amount  of  an 
acre  is  given  from  each  county.  The  book  must 
never  have  attracted  much  notice. 

CCXLIX.— Dillon,  1796. 

John  Talbot  Dillon,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  Knight  and 
Baron,  &c.,  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire,  was 
under-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
wrote  "  An  essay  on  the  comparative  advantages  of 
oxen  for  tillage  in  competition  with  horses;"  Lon- 
don, 1796,  Svo.,  price  2s.  This  author  wrote  largely, 
and  had  travelled  much,  chiefly  in  Spain.  He  got 
the  groundwork  of  the  above  essay  from  communi- 
cations in  French,  and  from  the  results  in  farming 
of  Chevalier  de  Monroy,  and  added  his  own  ideas 
and  observations.  He  labours  hard,  as  all  others 
on  the  same  subject,  to  establish  a  fallacy  and  a 
contradiction  to  the  ordinations  of  nature.  The 
book  needs  no  comment  ;  it  occupies  67  octavo 
pages,  and  is  boimd  along  with  other  essays  into  a 
volume. 

CCL.—KiRWAN,    1796. 

Richard   Kirwan,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.   L.   and    E., 

Principal  of  the   Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  an 
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eminent  philosopher  and  various  author ;  died  in 
1812.  He  published  works  on  chemistry,  minera- 
logy, geology,  temperature,  and  general  meteoro- 
logy; logic  and  metaphysics  were  included  and 
well  discussed.  He  wrote  "  On  the  manures  most 
advantageously  applicable  to  \arioU8  sorts  of  soils, 
and  the  causes  of  their  beneficial  influence  in  each 
particular  instance;"  London,  1790,  Svo.,  price  2s. 
— 1809,  8vo.,  price  2s,  The  work  occupies  9G 
octavo  pages,  of  short  but  very  correct  statements. 
Little  or  nothing  new  is  put  forth,  but  known  facts 
are  scientifically  explained,  and  suggestions  offered. 
Mr.  Kirwan's  mind  was  refined  to  a  philosophic 
nicety,  and  too  delicate  for  the  practices  of  the  gross 
art  of  cultivating  the  earth.  He  neglects  practical 
experience,  as  he  had  none,  and  descants  largely 
on  the  chemical  relations  of  the  art,  and  in  a 
minuteness  that  was  well  observed  by  Arthur 
Young  to  be  wholly  useless  in  agriculture,  how- 
ever desirable  in  all  matters  that  are  purely  scien- 
tific. 

CCLL— Proctor,  1796. 

W.  Proctor  wrote  "  Complete  agricultural  dic- 
tionary ;"  one  large  volume,  Svo.  No  notice  of 
this  statement  anywhere  appears,  but  in  a  book- 
seller's advertisement  of  ISIO. 

CCLH.— TURBILLY,  179G. 

—  Turbilly  wrote  "  On  the  cultivation  of  waste 
and  barren  lands ;"  8vo.,  price  3s.  This  work  has 
been  advertised,  but  it  is  not  seen  in  any  catalogue 
of  books,  or  list  of  authors. 

CCLHL— MoRLEY,  1797. 

Christopher  Morley  wrote  "  Practical  observations 
on  agriculture,  drainings,  &c.,  addressed  in  two 
letters  to  Sir  John  Sinclair;"  London,  1797,  4to., 
price  Is.  Gd.  This  book  does  not  appear  in  the 
National  Library ;  the  above  statement  is  taken 
from  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  Loudon's  hst 
of  authors.     Our  notice  rests  on  these  authorities. 

CCLIV.— Johnstone,  1797. 

John  Johnstone  was  a  land  surveyor  and  drainer 
at  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  "'  An  account  of  the 
most  approved  mode  of  draining  land,  according 
to  the  system  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Elkington  ; 
with  an  appendix,  containing  hints  for  the  improve- 
ment of  bogs  and  other  marshy  grounds  after 
draining,  together  with  observations  on  hollow  and 
surface  draining  in  general— the  whole  illustrated 
by  explanatory  engravings,  drawn  uj)  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;"  London, 
1797,  4to.,  price  21s.,  subsequent  editions  in  Svo, 
Mr.  Johnstone  executed  his  task  most  creditably, 
but  the  fallacious  principle  has  long  since  vanished 


and  claims  no  notice  now.     It  is  surprising  that  it 
was  c\er  entertained  at  all. 

CCLV.— Laurence,  1797. 
John  Laurence,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  published 
several  ])rofessional  works,  and  wrote  "  The  modern 
Land-steward,"  "  The  farmer's  pocket  calendar," 
and  "  The  new  farmer's  calendar."  In  the  Modern 
Land-steward,  the  duties  and  functions  of  steward- 
ship are  considered  and  explained,  with  their 
several  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord, 
tenant,  and  the  public.  These  works  did  not 
appear  till  ten  years  after  the  date  now  used,  which 
marks  the  first  appearance  of  the  author  in  print. 

The  general  treatise  by  this  author,  on  animals, 
the  ox,  sheep,  and  swine,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
639  pages,  which  contain  a  mass  of  varied  informa- 
tion of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  book  is  dated 
in  1808,  and  was  very  favourably  received ;  it  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Somerville. 

The  Modern  Land-steward  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
415  pages  of  very  desultory  matter,  sensible 
enough,  but  most  mixedly  arranged.  The  author 
had  a  great  facility  of  writing,  and  his  language 
flowed  most  promiscuously.  But  everywhere,  in 
the  mass,  there  are  displayed  acute  perception, 
shrewd  ideas,  and  very  enlightened  views  of  the 
pertinent  subjects  which  are  treated. 

The  New  Farmer's  Calendar  fills  5 54 octavo  pages, 
and  treats  the  business  of  each  month  of  the  year,' 
and  also  every  detail  of  practical  farming.  Like 
the  former  work,  the  matter  is  large  and  valuable, 
but  much  jumbled  and  mixed.  The  plan  of  a 
farmyard  is  given— elliptical,  and  each  building 
forming  a  straight  part  of  the  general  curvature. 
It  is  fanciful  rather  than  useful,  but  shows  an 
inventive  talent  in  that  way.  The  author  possessed 
much  varied  knowledge,  and  a  very  lively  imagina- 
tion. Like  other  enthusiasts,  he  carried  much  too 
far  his  hobby  of  row  culture,  which  has  its  limits 
along  with  other  applications. 

CCLVL— Douglas,  1798. 

Robert  Douglas,  D.D.,  was  minister  of  Gala- 
shiels, in  south  of  Scotland,  and  wrote  "  General 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk,  with  observations  on  the  means  of  its 
improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;" Edinburgh,  1798,  8vo.;  London,  1802,  Svo. 
Maps  of  each  county  accompany  these  reports, 
which  form  an  octavo  volume  of  37 8  pages,  which 
has  always  been  reckoned  the  best  of  the  Scotch 
reports.  Figures  of  a  plough,  gate,  and  harrows 
are  on  the  last  page  of  the  work. 

CCLVII.— Dix,  1798. 
William  Spicer  Dix,  of  Exeter,  Devon,  \^TOte 
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"  Remarks  on  the  utility  of  a  newly  invented  patent 
machine  for  clearing  grain  from  the  straw,  instead 
of  threshing  it  by  the  flail  j"  London,  1798,  4to., 
price  Is.  This  work  occupies  15  quarto  pages, 
with  a  drawing  of  the  machine,  which  cleared  corn 
from  the  ears  by  friction,  without  injuring  the  straw 
or  the  grain.  One  man  did  the  work  of  ten  by  the 
flail,  and  more  grain  was  procured.  The  work  was 
done  in  the  field,  without  ricking  and  thatching  the 
grain.  Similar  plans  have  been  devised,  but  none 
have  succeeded,  by  reason  of  the  straw  and  grain 
being  inconveniently  parted  in  too  large  a  mass  for 
preservation. 

CCLVIII.— Fox,  1798. 

William  Fox,  attorney  at  law,  wrote  "  Remarks 
on  various  reports  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  year  1794;"  London,  1798, 4to. 
This  work  occupies  70  quarto  pages  of  extracted 
remarks  from  several  county  reports.  The  author 
had  selected  well,  and  observed  very  acutely. 

CCLIX.— Lawson,  1798. 

Stephen  Lawson,  of  London,  wrote  "  Essay  on 
the  use  of  mixed  and  compressed  cattle  fodder,  for 
feeding  and  fattening  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  pigs,  adapted  for  young  stock,  and  for 
horses  and  cattle  on  shipboard,  in  camps,  or  in 
garrisons,  with  useful  tables,  &c.;  London,  1798, 
8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  work  fills  88  octavo  pages,  in  which  the  author 
laboured  and  failed  to  estabhsh  the  superiority  of 
mixed  and  compressed  fodder  over  the  single  arti- 
cles masticated  by  the  animals.  Such  attempts 
may  never  succeed,  being  opposed  to  an  ordination 
of  nature. 

CCLX.-Smith,  1798. 

John  Smith,  D.D.,  minister  at  Campbellton, 
wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county 
of  Argyll,  with  observations  on  the  means  of  its 
improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;" Edinburgh,  1798, 8vo.  This  work  fills  232 
octavo  pages,  and  has  always  been  esteemed. 

CCLXL — MiDDLETON,  1798. 

John  Middleton,  Esq.,  land  surveyor,  London, 
of  West  Barns  farm,  Merton,  and  of  Lambeth,  Sur- 
rey, wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  with  observations  on  the 
means  of  its  improvement,  and  several  essays  on 
agriculture  in  general ;  drawn  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal 
Improvement;"  London,  1798,  Bvo.  This  work 
constitutes    an    octavo    volume    of   597    pages. 


accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  county,  coloured 
and  neatly  executed.  General  opinion  has  ever 
allowed  this  report  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  surveys 
of  English  counties,  in  quantity  of  matter,  arrange- 
ment, and  practical  knowledge.  The  author  wrote 
a  very  reputable  essay  in  Nicholson's  Journal : 
"Observations  on  the  various  kinds  of  manure;" 
and  his  name  has  always  been  favourably  men- 
tioned. 

CCLXIL— Tatham,  1798. 

William  Tatham  published  several  works  on 
inland  navigation  and  commercial  subjects,  and  on 
courses  of  rivers.  He  wrote  "  National  irrigation ; 
or,  the  various  methods  of  watering  meadows, 
aflfbrding  means  to  increase  the  population,  wealth, 
and  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  by  an  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  general  economy  in  the  use  of  water ;" 
1798,  8vo.,  price  8s.  "Auxiliary  remarks  on  an 
essay  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  oxen  for 
tillage  in  competition  with  horses  ;"  London,  1801, 
8vo.,  price  Is.  6d.  The  last  work  is  not  found  in 
the  National  Library;  the  first  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  427  pages,  with  drawings  of  the  common  forms 
of  irrigation.  The  author  advocates  veryjustly  and 
forcibly  the  use  of  water  in  all  possible  cases  of 
application. 

CCLXIIL— Priest,  1798. 

The  Rev.  St.  John  Priest  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  Buckinghamshire,  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  internal  Improvement;"  London,  1798,  8vo., 
price  12s.  The  author  was  secretary  to  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society,  and  compiled  a  very 
excellent  report  of  412  octavo  pages,  with  a 
tabular  appendix  of  the  parishes  of  the  county, 
extent,  and  value.  The  price  of  labour  is  given, 
poor  rates,  profits  per  acre,  and  the  seed  sown  and 
produce  of  crops.  This  report  is  at  the  head  of  the 
useful  list. 

CCLXIV.— Lowe,  1798. 

Robert  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  Oxton,  wrote  "  General 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1798,  8vo.,  price  4s.  This  work  contains  192 
octavo  pages,  and  possesses  a  geological  map  of  the 
county.  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
matter  hardly  relevant,  or  belonging  to  agricultural 
information. 

CCLXV.— Fenwick,  1798. 

John  Ralph  Fenwick,  M.D.,  wrote  two  essays : 
I.  "  Reflections  on  calcareous  manures."  H.  "  On 
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elastic  fluids  in  vegetation."  The  bulk  is  26  octavo 
pages,  being  a  part  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  The  author  trod  the  old  path,  and  did 
not  find  a  new  road  to  any  point, 

CCLXVI.— Banister,  1799. 

John  Banister,  Gent.,  of  Horton  Kirby,  in  Kent, 
wrote  "  A  synopsis  of  Husbandry,  being  cursory 
observations  on  the  several  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my, adduced  from  long  and  practical  experience 
on  a  farm  of  considerable  extent ;"  London,  1 799, 
Svo.,  price  7s.  This  book  is  not  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  above 
statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica  and  Loudon's  list  of  authors. 

CCLXVn.— SOMKRVILLE,  1799- 

Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Somerville  wrote 
"  Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sheep  and  wool;"  London,  1799, 8  vo.  "The 
system  followed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with 
dissertations  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  sheep 
and  wool,  as  well  Spanish  as  English  ;  observations 
on  the  poor  and  poor-laws;"  London,  1800,  4to., 
price  15s.  "Facts  and  observations  relative  to 
Bheep,  wool,  ploughs,  and  oxen,  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  improving  the  short-wooUed  breeds  by 
a  mixture  of  the  Merino  breeds  is  deduced  from 
actual  practice;  together  with  some  remarks  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  use  of  salt ;"  London, 
1803,  8vo,,  price  4s.  New  edition,  1809,  8s.  "A 
treatise  on  hemp,  including  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  and 
preparation  as  practised  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America ;  with  observations  on  the  sun  plant  of 
India,  which  may  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
many  of  the  purposes  to  which  hemp  is  exclusively 
applied;"  London,  1810,  4to.,  price  31s.  6d. 
'.  The  Book  of  Facts  and  Observations  is  an  oc- 
tavo of  180  pages,  in  which  useful  matter  is  mixed 
with  much  irrelevancy.  The  author  laboured  in 
the  cause  of  the  double-furrow  plough  and  of  oxen 
being  superior  to  horses  for  farmwork ;  two 
fallacies  which  might  have  struck  the  most  obtuse 
observer.  The  first  is  a  slow  unwieldy  operation, 
and  requires  much  power ;  and  in  such  work  as 
ploughing,  the  frequency  of  the  process  surmounts 
the  heavy  movement ;  and  in  the  case  of  oxen  and 
horses,  nature  has  decided  the  controversy  in  the 
muscular  formation  of  the  animals. 

The  System  followed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  an  octavo  book  of  300  pages,  relating  to  the 
facts  and  usages  which  the  Society  had  collected 
and  promulgated. 

The  Dissertations  on  Sheep  and  Wool  is  a  quarto 


volume  of  187  pages  of  the  most  useful  matter 
which  the  author  compiled.  The  book  on  hemp 
is  not  found  in  the  National  Library 

The  crotchets  of  the  time  Lord  Somerville  lived 
in — double  furrow  ploughs,  oxen  over  horses, 
and  Merino  sheep — completely  failed,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  two  first  failures  have  been  mentioned. 
The  Merino  sheep  could  not  be  fattened  in  England, 
and  as  mutton  is  more  valuable  than  the  wool,  that 
deficiency  settled  all  further  dispute.  "  Farewell 
reason,  farewell  discretion,"  says  Sterne,  "  when  a 
man  has  mounted  the  hobby  of  his  fancy,"  and 
"  circumstances  govern  everything  in  this  world, 
for  no  man  can  govern  them."  From  the  inadver- 
tence of  controlling  causes,  and  allowing  a  precon- 
ceived opinion  to  bar  the  entrance  to  every  occurring 
consideration,  are  to  be  attributed  the  many  blun- 
ders of  theory,  and  the  consequent  neglect  and 
disrepute. 

Lord  Somerville  died  in  1815  in  Switzerland,  on 
his  way  to  Italy ;  was  buried  there,  and  afterwards 
disinterred  and  brought  to  England. 

CCLXVIIL— Parkinson,  1799. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Doncaster,  wrote  "  The 
experienced  farmer,  an  entire  new  work,  in  which  the 
whole  system  of  agriculture,  husbandry,  and  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  is  explained,  and  copiously  enlarged 
upon,  and  the  best  methods  with  the  most  recent 
improvements  pointed  out;"  London,  1799, 2  vols., 
Svo.,  price  2ls.  "A  tour  in  America  in  1798, 
1799,  and  1800;  exhibiting  sketches  of  society  and 
manners,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  American 
system  of  agriculture,  with  its  recent  improve- 
ment;"  London,  1805,  2  vols.,  Svo.,  price  15s. 
"  The  English  practice  of  farming,  exemphfied  in 
the  management  of  a  farm  in  Ireland — with  an 
appendix ;  containing,  first,  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  Irish  and  Enghsh  mode  of  culture  as  to 
profit  and  use ;  and  secondly,  a  regular  rotation  of 
crops  for  a  period  of  six  years;"  London,  1806, 
8vo.,  9s.  "  Treatise  on  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  comprising  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
asses,  and  pigs.  To  which  are  added — directions 
for  making  butter  and  cheese,  curing  hams, 
pickling  pork  and  tongues,  preserving  eggs,  &c.;" 
London,  1809,  2  vols.,  Svo.,  price  24s.  "  Practical 
observations  on  gypsum  as  a  manure  ;"  London, 
12mo.,  1808.  "General  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  county  of  Huntingdon,  drawn  up  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture ;"  London,  1811,  8vo.,  9s. 

The  Bibliotheca  Britannica  quotes  the  last  men- 
tioned work  and  omits  the  preceding  one  ;  Loudon's 
hst  of  authors  mentions  the  survey  of  Huntingdon 
and  omits  the  essay  on  Gypsum,  which  is  found 
in  the  National  Library,  and  the  Survey  is  not 
found,    The  essay  fills  121  pages  of  duodecimo 
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size,  and  mentions  at  much  length  the  quahties  of 
gypsum,  and  the  modes  of  its  use.  The  results 
are  large,  as  with  all  newly  introduced  articles  of 
the  kind.  But  the  author  is  very  guarded,  and 
makes  no  very  extravagant  asseverations  on  the 
subject. 

The  English  Practice  of  Agriculture  exemplified 
in  Ireland,  is  a  voUune  of  338  octavo  pages  of  the 
most  useful  matter  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
agricultural  world.  Tlie  statements  evince  the 
most  correct  practical  knowledge,  and  in  the  easiest 
mode  of  intelligence.  It  appears  that  the  author 
had  farmed  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  actor  of  the 
operations  on  which  the  comparisons  are  made. 

The  Tour  in  America  forms  an  octavo  volume  of 
735  pages,  which  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  America,  its  soil  and  productions,  population, 
and  state  of  society. 

The  treatise  on  Live  Stock  is  in  two  octavo 
volumes  of  43G  and  484  pages,  describing  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  the  breeding  and  general 
management.  The  portraits  of  the  animals  are 
not  very  neat,  but  are  true  enough  in  the  likeness, 
and  the  observations  are  most  correct.  The  sub- 
ject has  never  been  better  handled,  nor  more  prac- 
tically illustrated. 

The  Experienced  Farmer  is  not  found  in  the 
National  Library,  though  it  is  always  mentioned  as 
the  first  of  the  author's  works.  But  it  may  not 
have  been  the  best  on  that  account. 

Parkinson  has  abvays  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  practical  writers  on  agriculture  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  and  our  opinion  thinks  very  justly. 
If  the  description  of  grain  farming,  which  has  not 
been  found,  corresponds  with  the  volnmi;  on  live 
stock,  the  palm  of  merit  must  be  given  to  the 
autlior,  without  any  hesitation,  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened practice  that  had  been  printed  for  the  public 
use.     In  this  view,  the  universal  opinion  coincide?. 

CCLXIX.— Darwin,   1800. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  in 
1731,  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  ITe  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Edinburgh ;  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine,  he  went  to  Lichfield,  and  there 
commenced  his  career  of  practice.  He  had  much 
success,  married  twice,  and  had  a  large  family,  re- 
moved to  Derby  in  1781,  and  died  in  1802,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Our  author  was  an  early  votary  to  poetry,  but 
sent  nothing  into  the  world  till  1781,  when  there 
appeared  the  "  Botanic  Garden,"  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  loves  of  the  plants.  In  1793,  the  author 
published  "  Zoonomia,"  or  the  laws  of  organic  life, 
the   second  volume  in   1796.     In  1801,  there  ap- 


peared^ the  "  Phytologia,"  or  the  philosophy  of 
agriculture  and  gardening ;  and  soon  after,  a  small 
tractate  on  female  education. 

Our  purpose  comprehends  only  one  work  of 
Darwin,  the  Phytologia,  which  is  a  quarto  volume 
of  612  pages,  in  3  parts — physiology  of  vegetation, 
economy  of  vegetation,  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
with  an  appendix  on  the  improved  construction  of 
the  drill  plough.  The  section  on  manures,  or 
the  food  of  plants,  is  the  sole  part  that  interests  the 
agriculturist,  and  it  is  much  too  refined  for  the 
grossness  of  the  farmer's  application  of  the  articles. 
No  new  fact  was  elicited  and  established,  but  much 
light  was  cast  on  the  processes  that  had  been 
adopted. 

Darwin  was  a  poetical  philosopher  of  a  high,  if 
not  of  the  highest,  degree  ;  he  had  a  rich  imagina- 
tion, a  most  exuberant  fancy,  and  reasoned  from 
analogy  till  every  string  of  connection  was  lost,  and 
his  creations  stood  alone,  ift  an  ideal  world,  without 
support,  and  without  any  approach  to  comprehen- 
sion. Very  many  of  his  sophisms  have  ever  passed 
for  reveries ;  but  future  opinions  have  acceded 
pretty  closely  to  some  of  his  propositions,  and  have 
sanctioned  the  vagaries  which  in  his  own  day  ap- 
peared to  be  the  m.ost  eccentric.  The  Zoonomia 
is  wholly  a  medical  production. 

CCLXX.— Thomson,  1800. 

Rev.  John  Thomson,  D.D.,  minister  of  Markinch, 
wi'ote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  with  observations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;"  London,  1800,  8vo.  The  work  forms  a 
volume  of  423  octavo  pages,  with  a  map  of  the 
county,  and  several  portraits  of  buildings  and 
implements  ;  an  appendix  contains  the  form  of  a 
lease  of  land,  and  a  notice  of  an  inland  canal.  The 
matter  of  the  report  is  well  arranged  and  very 
suitably  described,  the  suggestions  are  moderate 
and  quite  tangible.  The  work  always  enjoj'ed  a 
very  deserved  reputation. 

CCLXXL— Dalrymple,  1800. 

William  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  wrote  "  A  treatise  on 
the  culture  of  wheat;"  London,  1800,  8 vo,  price 
2s.  The  work  occupies  GS  pages,  and  treats  of 
wheat  on  strong  and  light  lands,  the  rotations  of 
cropping,  seed  and  sowing,  and  steeps  or  brines. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  a  practical  farmer, 
and  dated  the  preface  of  the  book  from  Chessing- 
ton.  The  ideas  are  not  very  enlightened,  and  are 
now  far  superseded. 

CCLXXIL— Stacey,  1800. 
Rev,  Henry  Peter  Stacey,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  wrote 
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"  Observations  on  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop, 
with  proposals  for  a  remedy,  not  allof^ether  new, 
yet  not  fully  considered  by  agricultural  writers  ;" 
London,  1800,  8vo.,  price  Is.  This  statement 
appears  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  in  Lou- 
don's list  of  authors,  but  the  book  is  not  found  in 
the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum. 

CCLXXIIL— Parry,  1800. 

Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.,  F.R.S,,  physician, 
Bath,  wrote  "  Facts  and  observations,  tending  to 
^liow  tlie  practicability  and  advantage  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  nation  of  producing  in  the  British 
Isles  clothing  wool  equal  to  that  of  Spain  ;  together 
with  some  hints  towards  the  management  of  fine- 
wooUed  sheep  ;"  London,  1800,  Svo.,  price  4s.  The 
work  occupies  93  quarto  pages  of  good  reasoning 
on  a  favourite  subject,  which  left  wholly  out  of 
view  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  occu- 
pation. The  author  cultivated  his  own  estate  of 
land,  and  was  a  very  plausible  theorist. 

CCLXXIV.— Tennant,  1800. 

Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  Sec,  wrote  "  On 
the  different  sorts  of  lime  used  in  agriculture ;" 
Nich.  Journal,  iii,  440,  1800.  The  author  was  an 
amateur  chemist  of  note,  but  the  essay  on  limes 
was  left  in  obscurity.  It  added  nothing  to  the 
existing  entertainments  on  the  subject  of  these 
valuable  bodies,  which  are  yet  but  imperfectly 
known. 

CCLXXV.— A  Practical  Farmer,  1801. 

Tliis  nam3  wrote  "  A  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  showing  the  best  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
ductive crops,  a  matter  of  national  importance  :" 
L&unceston,  1801,  12mo.,  stitched.  This  essay 
contains  48  pages  of  duodecimo  size,  with  the 
contents  in  IG  chapters — on  the  culture  of  potatoes ; 
of  seed ;  of  the  roots  saved  for  seed ;  of  an  early 
crop  ;  to  have  an  early  productive  crop ;  of  manure  j 
of  preparing  the  land  if  before  in  grass ;  of  planting 
potatoes ;  for  a  late  crop ;  of  preserving  a  general 
crop  during  winter  ;  for  culinary  or  kitchen  use  ; 
uses  for  small  potatoes  ;  horses  ;  bullocks  ;  pigs  ; 
to  get  pork  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  cultivation  is 
done  on  the  lazy  bed  system,  and  seems  more 
adapted  for  cottier  farmers  than  the  extensive  cul- 
tivator of  land.  In  the  most  improved  and  scientific 
rotations  of  crops,  potatoes  do  not  follow  grass,  nor 
is  the  use  of  potatoes  unknown  in  rearing  cattle  and 
pigs.  But  the  author's  opinion  may  be  doubted, 
"  that  the  gravy  of  beef  fattened  with  potatoes,  is 
richer  than  from  any  other  substance."  The  nutri- 
tious  quality  of  the  potato  does  not  uphold  the 
superiority  over  other  matters  in  rearing  and  fat- 
tening the  animal  frame. 


CCLXXVL— HoYTE,  1801. 
Henry  Uoyte,  land  surveyor,  wrote  "An  essay 
on  the  conversion  of  sods,  with  observations  and 
remarks  on  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  other  cattle  ;" 
London,  ISO],  4to.,  price  2s.  Gd.  This  statement 
is  made  by  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica :  the  National 
Library  does  not  contain  the  book. 

CCLXXVII.— Heslop,  1801. 

Rev.  Luke  Heslop,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Bucks, 
and  rector  of  Bothal,  Northumberland,  wrote  "  A 
comparative  statement  of  food  ])roduced  from  arable 
and  grass,  and  the  retiums  arising  from  costs,  &c.;" 
London,  1801,  4to.,  price  2s.  The  National  Library 
does  not  contain  this  work ;  another  essay  is  found 
on  the  "  Duty  of  property,"  in  which  the  author 
considers  property  and  professions  in  being  duly 
assessed. 

CCLXXVIII.-A  Farmer,  1802. 

"  Rural  recreations  "  were  written  by  "  a  farmer," 
being  '•'  the  modern  farmer's  calendar  and  monthly 
instructor  "  illustrated  with  copper-plates  ;  London, 
Svo.,  1802.  The  preface  of  this  is  signed  by  A. C.H., 
and  dated  at  London,  20th  March,  1S02.  The  con- 
tents are  in  128  octavo  pages,  and  give  instructions  of 
the  necessary  work  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  design  of  a  farmery  in  the  shape 
of  a  cornered  circle,  of  which  the  dwelling  house 
forms  the  front ;  the  other  buildings  join  in  the 
corners,  and  enclose  the  single  yard,  which  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  manure.  The 
author's  ideas  on  the  plan  of  farm  buildings  aie  far 
behind  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  bed-rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  farmer's  dwelling  are  a  post- 
erior entertainment  to  the  year  1S02.  The  items 
of  cultivation  are  sensibly  discussed  and  recom- 
mended, but  nothing  new  is  elicited  or  attempted  to 
be  issued. 

CCLXXIX.— Bell,  1802. 

Benjamin  Bell,  F.R.S.E.,  surgeon,  Edinburgh, 
wrote  "  Essays  on  agriculture,  with  a  plan  for  the 
speedy  and  general  improvement  of  land  in  Great 
Britain:"  Edinburgh,  1R02,  8vo.,  price  9s.  These 
essays  are  political,  rather  than  practical,  and  pro- 
pose to  advance  agriculture  by  giving  bounties  for 
growing  potatoes  and  grains ;  rearing  horses,  cattle, 
sheej),  and  managing  dairies ;  the  use  of  manures 
of  all  kinds ;  cottages  and  gardens ;  jjlantations, 
and  the  generally  best-managed  farms.  The  sum 
expended  to  be  about  half-a-million  yearly.  The 
author  writes  very  justly  on  the  farmers  having  the 
means  in  their  hands,  and  on  diftusion  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

CCLXXX.— Bartley,  1802. 

Nehemiah  Bartley,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Bath 
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Agricultural  Society,  wrote  "  Observations  on  the 
conversion  of  pasture  land  into  tillage,  and  on  using 
potatoes  in  manufacturing  starch  and  feeding 
sheep;"  London,. 1802,  8vo.,  price  Is.  6d.  This 
statement  appears  in  the  BibUotheca  Britannica, 
and  in  Loudon's  hst  of  authors ;  but  the  book  is 
not  found  in  the  National  Library.  Our  research 
found  another  work  of  the  author,  which  had  es- 
caped the  two  bibliographies  now  mentioned,  being 
"  A  series  of  letters  on  fine  clothing  wool  from 
Spanish  rams  and  English  ewes ;  with  cursory 
remarks  on  the  superiority  of  the  smaller  breeds  of 
animals,  the  culture  of  the  potato,  and  of  the  man- 
gel wurzel  plant,  as  winter  and  spring  food  for 
cattle,  &c.j"  London,  1802,  8vo.,  price  2s.  The 
letters  occupy  84  octavo  pages,  addressed  by  various 
persons  to  the  Bath  Society  on  the  then  engrossing 
topic  of  the  Merino  sheep.  The  last  page  con- 
tains an  advertisement  of  the  work  that  was  first 
mentioned, "  On  the  conversion  of  pasture  land  into 
tillage." 

CCLXXXL— FiNDLATER,  1802. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Findlater,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Newlands,  in  the  county  of  Peebles, 
wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Peebles,  with  various  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  both  of  the  local  and  general  improve- 
ment of  agriculture ;"  Edinburgh,  1802,  Bvo.,  price 
7s.  This  work  occupies  413  octavo  pages,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  county.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  well  arranged  and  very  judiciously 
related.  The  notes  and  appendix  are  very  valuable 
on  the  social  policy  of  the  district  and  its  regula- 
tions :  the  report  has  always  been  esteemed. 

CCLXXXIL— Alderson,  1802. 

John  Alderson,  M.D.,  physician  at  Hull,  wrote 
"  On  the  improvement  of  poor  soils,  read  in  the 
Holderness  Agricultural  Society  in  answer  to  the 
following  question :  What  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  and  improving  poor  soils,  where  lime 
and  manure  cannot  be  had  ?  with  an  appendix  and 
notes;"  London,  1802,  8vo.,  price  2s.;  second 
edition  in  1807.  The  essay  occupies  34  octavo  pages, 
and  places  the  necessary  improvements  to  consist 
in  mixing  the  various  earths  that  are  known  to 
constitute  fertility.  The  reasoning  offers  nothing 
new,  and  but  shghtly  valuable. 

CCLXXXIH.-TiGHE,  1802. 

WilUam  Tighe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  wrote  "Statistical 
summary  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  made  in  the 
years  1800  and  1801;"  London,  1802,  8vo.  A 
geological  map  of  the  county  embellishes  the  work, 
which  is  a  thick  volume  of  700  pages.  The  con- 
tents are  very  varied,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
mineralogical,  with  many  tables  and  acts  of  im- 


provement.   The  reports  are  numerous,  and  meet- 
ings of  committees  endless. 

CCLXXXHI— Garrand,  1802. 

George  Garrand  wrote  "A  description  of  the 
different  varieties  of  oxen  in  the  British  isles,  with 
engravings  on  an  exact  scale  from  nature ;"  folio, 
price  £5  5s.,  or  coloured  £10  10s.  No  notice  of 
this  book  or  author  has  appeared,  except  in  a  book- 
seller's advertisement. 

CCCLXXXV.— WiMPEY,  1802. 
R.  Wimpey  wrote  "Rural  improvements,  or 
essays  on  the  most  rational  methods  of  improving 
estates;"  London,  8vo.,  price  7s.  An  advertise- 
ment only  has  made  known  this  book  and  the  au- 
thor's name. 

CCLXXXVL— MuNNiNGS,  1803. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crowe  Munnings  wrote  "  An  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  for  drilling  and  pro- 
tecting turnips,  in  the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802, 
together  with  some  miscellaneous  observations  on 
agricultural  subjects;"  London,  1803,  8vo.,  price 
2s.  6d.  The  work  occupies  84  octavo  pages,  and 
preserves  turnips  during  winter,  by  removing  each 
alternate  drill  of  roots,  and  covering  with  the  earth 
of  a  plough  furrow  the  remaining  rows.  The  pro- 
cess might  have  been  told  in  one  page. 

CCLXXXVn.— Knapp,  1803. 

J.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  and  A.S.,  wrote 
"Graraina  Britannica,  or  representations  of  the 
British  grasses,  with  remarks  and  occasional  de- 
scriptions;"  London,  1804,  4to.  The  work  is  a 
quarto  volume  of  1 J  9  plates  of  grasses,  the  por- 
traits of  which  are  puny  and  badly  executed  both 
in  the  engraving  and  colouring.  A  page  is  printed 
opposite  to  each  plant,  containing  the  scientific 
description,  with  some  practical  remarks.  The 
price  of  the  book  was  £8  8s. 

CCLXXXVHL— Plymley,  1803. 

Joseph  Plymley,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop, 
wrote  "General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Shropshire,  with  observations  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  internal  improvement ;"  London,  1803,  8 vo., 
price  7s.  6d.  The  work  contains  366  octavo  pages, 
with  a  map  of  the  county,  and  some  drawings  of 
canal  gates  and  locks.  The  book  is  a  very  credita- 
ble production. 

CCLXXXIX.— BowDEN,  1803. 

Thomas  Bowden  wrote  "  The  farmer's  director, 
or  compendium  of  EngUsh  husbandry ;"  London, 
8vo„  price  2s,    An  advertisement  has  only  been 
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seen  of  this  work ;  no  list  of  books   or  authors 
contains  the  name. 

CCXC— Forsyth,  1804. 
Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Edinburgh, 
author  of  "  Elements  of  moral  science,"  and  other 
esteemed  philosophical  works,  wrote  "  Principles 
and  practice  of  agriculture  systematically  ex- 
plained;" Edin.,  1804,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  21s. 
"  Beauties  of  Scotland,  containing  a  clear  and  full 
account  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  mines,  and 
manufactures,  of  the  population,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  &c,,  of  each  county,  embellished  with  en- 
gravings;" Edin.,  1809,  5  vols.,  8vo.,  price  75s. 
This  last  work  is  found  in  the  National  Library, 
but  the  first  is  wanting ;  it  was  compiled  from  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  to 
which  work  the  author  had  contributed.  Agricul- 
ture occupies  250  pages  of  the  first  volume,  and  is 
embellished  with  many  portraits  of  implements,  of 
irrigation,  and  draining.  The  writing  displays 
throughout  much  sound  sense  and  a  sober  discre- 
tion, as  in  every  work  that  was  done  by  the  au- 
thor. 

CCXCI.— Gray,  1804. 

Andrew  Grey,  machinist,  wrote  "  The  expe- 
rienced mill-wright,  or  a  treatise  on  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  useful  machines  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  the  general  principles 
of  mechanics,  and  of  the  mechanical  powers,  with 
the  latest  improvments ;"  Edin.,  1804,  4to.,  price 
356.  "  Plough-wrights'  assistant,  or  practical 
treatise  on  various  implements  employed  in  agri- 
culture, illustrated  with  16  engravings ;"  Edin., 
1808,  8 vo.  "A treatise  on  spinning  machinery;" 
Edin.,  1809,  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  The  National 
Library  contains  only  the  "  Plough-\vright's  assis- 
tant," which  is  an  octavo  volume  of  220  pages, 
with  many  portraits  of  ploughs,  harrows,  culti- 
vators, thrashing  and  drill  machines.  The  author 
much  excelled  in  the  construction  of  ploughs  of 
the  swing  kind,  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses ;  the 
'  mouldboard  which  he  devised  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed by  the  very  many  subsequent  modifications, 
and  it  yet  forms  the  most  preferable  construction 
for  the  varied  purposes  of  the  turnip  cultivation. 

CCXCIL— Greaves,  1804. 
William  Greaves,  agriculturist,  of  SheflSeld,  wrote 
"  Treatise  on  natural  and  practical  agriculture ;" 
London,  1804,  8vo.,  price  12s.  The  work  occu- 
pies 680  octavo  pages,  and  treats  on  drilling  crops, 
grass,  turnips,  fallow,  ridging,  smut,  mildew,  trees, 
and  seeds.  The  author  is  most  virulent  against 
paring  and  burning,  which  he  absolutely  interdicts 
as  a  national  curse.  Many  remarks  are  sensible 
and  correct,  but  added  nothing  to  the  already  exist- 
ing practice. 


CCXCIIL— Dickson,  1804. 

R.  W.  Dickson,  M.D.,  of  Hindon,  Middlesex, 
wrote  "Practical  agriculture,  or  a  complete  system 
of  modern  husbandry ;  with  the  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  the  management  of  live  stock,  plates  ;" 
London,  1804,  2  vols.,  4to.,  price  84s.  "The 
farmer's  companion,  being  a  complete  system  of 
modern  husbandry;"  London,  1611,  8vo.,  price 
42s,  A  monthly  agricultural  journal  was  edited 
by  the  author  from  July,  1807,  to  December  1808, 
and  was  then  discontinued.  The  work  on  live 
stock  has  always  been  much  reputed  for  sound 
and  correct  information.  Dr.  Dickson  died  in 
London  in  1824.  Loudon's  list  of  authors  gives 
another  work,  "  An  improved  system  of  cattle  ma- 
nagement;"  London,  1822,  2  vols.,  4to.  This 
work  was  drawn  from  the  preceding  one,  that  was 
quoted,  and  embodies  the  substance  separately  with 
additions. 

CCXCIV.— Saunders,  1804. 

J.  Saunders  wrote  "  Experimental  essay  on  swine, 
containing  hints  on  the  best  kinds,  their  habits ; 
and  on  hay  tea  as  an  economical  food  for  them  ;" 
8vo,,  price  10s.  6d.  Also  "  Essays  on  particular 
branches  of  agriculture  and  husbandry,  pointing 
out  several  important  improvements  ;"  8vo.,  price 
10s.  6d.  This  statement  has  been  advertised;  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  quotes  the  work  on  swine, 
while  the  National  Library  contains  neither  the 
works  nor  the  author's  name. 

CCXCV.— Loudon,  1806. 

John  Claudius  Loudon  was  born  in  1783,  at 
Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  maternal  cousin  to  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  whose  labours  in  India  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Loudon  was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  whose 
father  was  a  very  respectable  farmer  at  Kerse  Hill, 
near  Gogar,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Our 
author  very  early  showed  an  inclination  for  the 
natural  sciences,  and  after  receiving  a  fairly  liberal 
education  in  Edinburgh,  he  resided  with  Mr.  Dick- 
son, a  nurseryman  and  landscape  designer  in  Leith 
Walk.  He  was  a  zealous  student,  and  made  much 
proficiency  in  various  attempts  of  study. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Loudon  first  arrived  in  London, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  suitable  circle  of 
acquaintance,  and  in  beginning  the  profession  of 
landscape  gardener.  He  noticed  and  published 
upon  laying  out  the  public  squares  of  London,  and 
being  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  met  many 
scientific  men,  whose  conversation  much  whetted 
the  natural  activity  of  his  mind.  The  Earl  of 
Mansfield  employed  him  to  alter  and  arrange  the 
Palace  Gardens  at  Scone,  where  the  ideas  occurred 
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to  him  of  the  first  work  he  wrote,  which  will  be 
afterwards  mentioned  as  the  first  in  the  order  of 
pubUcation.  At  this  time,  the  author  was  similarly 
employed  by  other  proprietors.  In  1805,  he 
returned  to  London  and  pursued  his  professional 
labours  :  he  removed  into  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  taking  an  interest  in  farming,  his 
representations  induced  the  removal  of  his  father 
to  Woodhall,  near  Harrow.  A  pamphlet  from  him 
on  the  improved  rental  of  land  procured  a  farm  of 
1,500  acres  near  Oxford,  on  which  he  established 
a  sort  of  agricultural  college.  He  did  not  reside 
long  there,  and  finding  himself  worth  £15,000  from 
his  labours  he  resolved  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  1813,  he  went  by  Gottenburg,  Memel, 
Konigsburg,  Elbing,  to  Dantzic  and  hence  to  Ber- 
lin and  Warsaw.  Hence  he  visited  St.  Petersburgh 
and  proceeded  to  Moscow,  and  found  it  in  ruins 
from  the  general  burning  of  1812.  Being  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army,  he  was  often  suspected  as 
a  spy  and  occasionally  bandied  about.  He  pro- 
ceeded by  Cracow  to  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsic,  by  Madgeburg  to  Hamburgh,  whence  the 
sea  carried  him  to  England. 

During  this  long  and  interesting  journey,  Mr. 
Loudon  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
on  gardens,  palaces,  and  rural  residences.  He 
visited  many  scientific  men,  and  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  bodies.  It  is  curious  that  he 
did  not  publish  his  travels. 

An  unfortunate  mercantile  speculation  having 
lost  him  nearly  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  property, 
his  mind  still  remained,  and  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  disciple  of  Seneca  in  being  "  e.xternis  rebus 
potentior."  His  philosophy  did  not  forsake  him ; 
he  fixed  himself  at  Bayswater,  resumed  his  labours, 
and  began  the  arrangement  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  gardening."  For  this  purpose,  he  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  visiting  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum,  and  the  wonders  of  that  classic  land.  He 
returned  by  Venice,  Padua,  and  Geneva,  to  Paris, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend,  thence  to 
England.  In  1822,  the  fruits  of  his  travels  appeared 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Encycloptedia  of  garden- 
ing," and  in  1825,  there  appeared  the  "Encyclopeedia 
of  agriculture."  In  1826,  he  issued  the  "  Gardener's 
magazine,"  the  first  periodical  de^•oted  exclusively 
to  horticultural  subjects.  He  again  visited  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  the  lower  regions  towards 
the  German  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
materials  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  He  married 
in  1830,  and  continued  his  labours  and  journeys 
over  Britam  in  quest  of  any  knowledge  that  could 
be  seen  or  heard  He  again  visited  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  some  trees  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  remained  two  months.  He  laid  out 
the  plan  of  several  arboretums ;  published  several 


periodical  works,  "  The  book  of  cottage  farm  and 
villa  architecture,"  "  Encyclopcedia  of  trees  and 
shrubs,"  and  lastly  the  great  work,  the  "  Arbore- 
tum," During  the  last  ten  years,  his  constitution 
had  suftered  from  severe  exertions  both  of  mind 
and  body,  rheumatism  had  shattered  the  corporeal 
frame,  but  the  former  shone  unscathed.  The 
lungs  were  at  last  affected,  and  showed  proof 
that  an  ultimate  recovery  was  impossible.  He 
hastened  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  being  entangled 
by  a  mortgage  of  his  income  from  the  published 
works  to  pay  the  exi)enses  of  issuing  the  Arboretum, 
and  one  of  the  creditors,  the  engraver,  becoming  a 
bankrupt,  the  assignees  ])ushed  Mr.  Loudon  for 
payment,  threatened  an  arrest,  and  to  proclaim  a 
bankruptcy.  His  honorable  and  sensitive  mind 
most  deeply  felt  the  indignities  offered  him,  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  other  sacrifices  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  clamour  of  importunate  demands ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  doing  so,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  in 
Dec,  1843;  the  confirmed  disease  was  bronchitis, 
'i'he  debt  was  not  long  in  being  cleared  by  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  Arboretum,  and  in  the 
final  settlement  honour  was  most  honourably 
satisfied. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Loudon  being  numerous  and 
valuable,  a  careful  enumeration  is  required,  and  the 
publications  are  stated  in  the  following  arrangement, 
being  the  order  and  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  strictly  gardening  works 
are  omitted,  as  not  belonging  to  our  purpose. 

"  A  treatise  of  forming  and  managing  country  re- 
sidences ;"  4to.,  London,  180C.  "  An  account  of  the 
paper  roof  used  at  Tewlodge,  Oxon ;"  Svo.,  Oxon, 
1811.  "  Designs  for  laying  out  farms  and  farm- 
buildings  in  the  Scotch  style,  adapted  for  Eng- 
land;"  4to.,  London,  1811.  "  An  encyclopcedia  of 
agriculture;"  8vo.,  London,  1825.  "  Supplement 
to  it;"  Svo.,  London,  1844.  "  The  encyclopaedia  of 
cottage,  farm,  and  villa  architecture  and  furniture ;" 
4to.,  London,  1833.  "Asuijplementto  it;"  1842. 
The  horticultural  works  are  more  numerous  and 
equally  valuable. 

A  very  large  merit  in  the  agricultural  world  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Loudon.  The 
book  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  that  is,  in  our  opinion, 
unequalled  of  the  kind,  and  on  varied  subjects 
which  it  comprehends.  The  materials  were  collected 
from  every  quarter  that  could  afford  a  mite  of  con- 
tribution, and  were  assorted  and  ai'ranged  with 
much  skill  and  discrimination.  The  encyclopsedias 
of  agriculture  and  gardening  are  alike  valuable  for 
the  varied  contents.  An  acceptable  simplicity  in 
writing  was  the  characteristic  quality  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don's professional  emanations  ;  he  very  particularly 
excelled  in  putting  together  and  setting  afloat  in  a 
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marketable  condition  the  varied  wares  which  he 
found  the  means  of  collecting  and  keeping  in  store. 
This  quality  is  in  many  cases  more  useful  than  the 
flash  of  genius  and  the  soarings  of  originahty  ;  at 
least  it  reduces  them  into  use. 

Mr.  Loudon  was  an  indefatigable  tradesman,  and 
a  most  zealous  promoter  of  every  art  and  science 
that  can  employ  the  time  or  engage  the  attention 
of  the  human  race.  Quick  in  apprehension,  he 
was  equally  cool  in  judgment ;  and  his  reflective 
discrimination  seldom  failed  in  reaching  conclu- 
sions that  were  equally  just  and  tangible.  An 
equanimity  of  temj)er  never  at  any  time  forsook 
him,  and  there  is  no  better  index  of  a  mind  being 
stored  with  learning  and  regulated  by  scientific 
liberality.  Perhaps  no  man  that  ever  lived  had  so 
thoroughly  dispossessed  his  mind  of  any  feehng  of 
sect  or  self,  or  had  more  completely  vindicated  the 
right  of  persons  or  things  to  be  heard  and  judged 
irrespectively  of  any  adventitious  attachments.  His 
mind  seemed  a  perfect  specimen  of  primeval  sim- 
plicity, and  of  the  most  comprehensive  benevo- 
lence ;  an  abundant  charitable  feeling  pervaded 
every  word  and  action.  lie  was  beloved  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  circle 
of  professional  and  general  acquaintance ;  every 
person  concurred  in  raising  his  statue  while  he  lived. 
He  erected  his  own  monument.  The  writer  of 
this  biography  never  had  any  post  or  pension  from 
him,  which  could  bribe  his  opinion  or  bias  his 
judgment;  but  he  enjoyed  for  fifteen  years  his 
sincere  and  disinterested  friendship,  which  was  the 
greatest  favour  he  had  to  bestow. 

The  present  occasion  must  not  be  let  shp  of  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation  of  this  biography  to  a 
list  of  British  authors  on  agriculture  compiled  byMr. 
Loudon,  and  printed  in  the  end  of  the  Encyclopje- 
dia  of  Agriculture.  Lists  are  also  given  of  the  French, 
German,  and  ItaUan  writers  on  rural  atlairs.  These 
chronologies  had  cost  immense  research,  and  a  vast 
labour,  as  are  everywhere  evinced  by  the  works  of 
Mr.  Loudon. 

CCXCVL— LuccocK,  1806. 
John  Luccock,  woolstapler  at  Leeds,  wrote  "The 
nature  and  properties  of  wool  illustrated,  with  a 
description  of  the  English  fleece;"  London,  1800, 
12mo.,  price  5s.  6d.  "An  essay  on  wool,  contain- 
ing an  examination  of  the  present  growth  of  wool 
in  every  district  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
means  pointed  out  for  its  improvement;"  1807, 
price  8s.  6d.  These  works  are  not  found  in  the 
National  Library  :  the  above  authority  comes  from 
the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  Loudon's  list  of 
authors. 

CCXCVIl.— SOMERVILLE,     1806. 

Robert  Somerville,  a  surgeon  in   Haddington, 


wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  East  Lothian  ;  drawn  up  from  the  papers 
of  the  late  Robert  Somerville ;"  London,  8vo., 
1806.  The  author  died  in  1803.  The  report  occu- 
l)ies  320  octavo  pages,  in  eighteen  chapters  of  well 
arranged  and  highly  useful  matter.  A  geological 
ma])  accomi)anies  the  view  of  the  county  ;  and  the 
appendix  is  long,  containing  analyses  of  various 
soils,  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  thirlage.  It  is  an 
excellent  report,  and  contains  the  agreement  between 
Fletcher  of  Salton  and  James  Meikle,  who  was  sent 
by  the  former  into  Holland  to  learn  the  art  of  sheel- 
ing  Ijarley ;  dated,  I7th  April,  1710.  Fanning 
machines  came  from  Holland  about  the  same  time. 

CCXCVHL— AiTON,  1806. 

AVilliam  Alton,  sherifT-substitute  for  the  middle 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  wrote  "  Essay  on  the  origin, 
qualities,  and  cultivation  of  moss-earth  ;"  Glasgow, 
18O0,  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d.  Ayr,  1811,  Svo.  "General 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ;" 
Glasgow,  1811,  8vo.,  price  18s.  "  General  view  of 
thecounty  of  Bute,  with  observations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement;"  with  engravings;  Glasgow,  1316, 
Svo.  None  of  the  above  works  is  found  in  the 
National  Librarj^,  nor  any  notice  of  the  author's 
name;  the  above  statement  comes  from  the  Biblio- 
theca Britannica,  and  Loudon's  list  of  authors. 
The  author  has  always  been  reckoned  a  very  sensi- 
ble writer,  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  practical 
in  a  degree  beyond  the  usual  understanding  from 
persons  of  that  grade  of  society.  When  this 
happens,  the  bests  results  do  follow. 

Our  own  private  library  by  some  means  got 
possession  of  the  "  Essay  on  peat-moss,"  which  is 
an  octavo  volume  of  357  pages,  with  a  long  preface 
and  a  lengthy  introduction.  Very  much  room  is 
occupied  in  discussing  the  quality  of  the  modern 
and  ancient  climates  of  Britain,  enquiring  into  the 
origin  of  peat-moss,  descril)ing  the  woody  and 
grassy  elements,  and  the  future  construction.  The 
same  related  the  improvements  that  have  been  done 
and  the  modes  of  procedure,  the  results  and  encou- 
ragement they  afibrd.  But  the  soils  mentioned  are 
not  mosses,  but  moss-earths,  and  placed  on  a  loca- 
lity to  which  the  means  were  accessible.  Pure 
mosess  are  high  in  position,  and  in  climates  that 
defy  the  maturation  of  crops,  and  the  consolidation 
does  not  sustain  the  implements  or  animals  of  work. 
And  after  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  on 
the  subject,  the  improvement  of  real  moss  may  be 
safely  pronounced  to  be  an  impossible  performance ; 
the  nature  of  it  forbids  any  culture. 

CCXCIX.— Owen,  1806 
Rev.  T.  Owen,  M.A.  rector  of  Ripton  Scudamen, 
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Wilts,  published  "  The  three  books  of  M.  Terentius 
Varro,  concerning  agriculture,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;"  London,  1800,  Svo.,  price  5s.  6d.  "Agri- 
cultural pursuits,  translated  from  the  Greek ;" 
London,  1806,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  1 5s.  "Translation 
of  the  fourteen  books  of  Palladius  on  agriculture ;" 
London,  1807,  8vo.,  price  8s.  The  National  Li- 
brary contains  only  the  first  work  of  translation  in 
the  works  of  Varro,  which  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
257  pages,  with  notes  and  references.  The  character 
of  these  translations  has  been  that  of  honest  per- 
formances. 

CCC— Capper,  1806. 

James  Capper,  Esq.,  colonel  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  wrote  "  Observations  on  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  addressed  to  the  gentle- 
men and  farmers  of  Glamorganshire;"  London, 
1806.  "Meteorological  and  miscellaneous  tracts 
applicable  to  navigation,  gardening,  and  farming, 
with  calendars  of  flora  for  Greece,  France,  England, 
and  Sweden;"  London,  1809,  8vo.  The  first 
work  is  wanting  in  the  National  Library;  the 
second  is  an  octavo  volume  of  211  pages,  relating 
to  different  temperatures  of  air,  aspects,  storms  and 
waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  and  heights  of  the  ther- 
mometer. But  for  the  first  mentioned  work,  which 
is  not  found,  this  author  would  not  be  ranged 
among  agricultural  writers. 

CCCL— Cochrane,  1806. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Cochrane,  Vicar  of 
Mansfield,  &c.,  wrote  "  Thoughts  concerning  the 
use  of  clay  marl,  as  manure ;  on  the  uses  of  agri- 
cultural salts;  on  decomposing  pit-coal,  wood, 
peat,  sods,  and  reeds  for  manure  ;  also  on  coal  tar, 
&c.;"  London,  1806,  8vo.,  price  2s.  The  libraries 
of  the  British  Museum  do  not  contain  this  work, 
nor  any  notice  of  the  author's  name,  and  Loudon's 
list  of  writers  does  not  mention  it.  The  authority 
rests  with  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  which  makes 


the  above  statement,  and  quotes  three  short  theo- 
logical works  by  the  author.  A  regret  is  due  to  the 
loss  of  any  allusion  to  agriculture  from  an  education 
that  is  superior  to  its  own  ;  the  suggestions,  if  not 
at  once  thoroughly  practical,  often  contain  the  germ 
of  future  utility. 

CCCII.— Malcolm,  1806. 

James  Malcolm,  land  surveyor,  wrote  "  A  com- 
pendium of  modern  husbandry,  principally  written 
during  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  1794, 
with  an  analysis  of  manures,  an  essay  on  timber,  and 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  subjects  ;"  London,  1806, 
3  vols.,  8vo.,  price  36s,  "  Excursion,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and 
Somerset,  in  the  years  1802,  '3,  and '5;"  London, 
1805,  8vo.,  price  27s. 

The  Compendium  of  Modern  Husbandry  is 
a  work  of  very  considerable  merit ;  the  other  book 
is  not  found  in  the  National  Library.  The  map  of 
the  county  of  Surrey  is  coloured  into  clay  lands, 
loamy  soils,  sands,  light  sands,  and  red  sands  about 
Reigate.  The  geology  is  very  deficient  in  wholly 
omitting  the  gault  clay,  which  forms  the  black  lands 
at  Godstone,  and  is  a  rare  specimen  of  that  fossil. 
The  professional  employment  of  the  author  led  him 
to  travel  and  see  many  different  practices,  by  which 
the  mind  is  opened  to  instruction,  and  becomes 
habituated  to  strange  entertainments.  He  had  got 
over  the  prejudice  about  paring  and  burning,  and 
gives  on  that  subject  a  very  just  and  dispassionate 
opinion.  On  most  practical  points,  his  judgment 
is  generally  correct,  and  when  he  differs,  the  reasons 
are  stated  with  much  candour  and  fairness.  The 
work  is  the  modern  husbandry  of  South  Britain 
only,  and  of  that  part  of  the  district  in  which  the 
author  resided  ;  it  has  little  relation  to  modern 
husbandry  north  of  the  Thames.  But  of  the  sou- 
thern range,  the  work  is  much  the  best  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE  GRUBBER  FOR  THE  PLOUGH. 


For  the  last  three  thousand  years,  at  least,  the 
plough  has  been  amongst  the  foremost  of  agri- 
cultural implements ;  for  three  times  ten  cen- 
turies it  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
implement,  undergoing  but  little  change  or  vari- 
ation. Science  did  once  certainly  attempt  to 
discard  the  wheels,  and  let  the  skill  of  the  plough- 
man conduct  the  straight  and  steady  line  of  the 
implement ;  but  when  more  severely  tested,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  the  most  cumbrous  wheels 
— those  used  in  Norfolk — were'not,  after  all,  mecha- 
nically, and  as  viewed  in  regard  to  draught,  abso- 


lutely more  perfect  than  the  swing  plough,  even  in 
all  its  perfection. 

And  yet  the  plough,  as  an  implement  of  tillage, 
is  a  very  imperfect  one.  AVe  do  not  mean  imper- 
fect in  itself,  but  wish  rather  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  operation  as  being  most  unsatisfac-  '  | 
tory.  The  plough  is  simply  a  double  wedge.  ' 
As  regards  the  soil  above  it — as  regards  turning  on 
an  edge  at  a  given  angle  and  a  given  depth — as  re- 
gards a  straight,  and  level,  and  even  furrow — there 
are  clearly  no  doubts  but  that  the  instrument  is  cal- 
culated to  effect  its  purpose.   But  in  reference  to  the 
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subfioi],  it  IS  the  most  objectionable  of  all  machines. 
It  literally  i)lasters  the  part  where  its  sole  runs, 
which,  if  clay,  forms  an  almost  impervious  substra- 
tum ;  if  sand,  it  often  leaves  the  "  moorband  pan" 
in  that  form  of  consolidated  crust  of  sand  and 
oxide  of  iron,  imj^ervious  to  everything  but  ma- 
nure. 

There  have  been  several  not  very  successful 
attempts  to  supersede  the  plough  and  ploughing. 
If  we  rightly  remember.  Lady  Vavasour,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  invented  a  revolving  cyhnder,  full 
of  small  spear-like  prongs,  called  a  spade-plough  ; 
and  we  observe  a  digging-machine  announced — of 
which  we  may  hear  more  at  some  of  the  agricultu- 
ral exhibitions — patented,  or  at  least  manufac- 
tured by  Samuelson,  But  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  success  which  has,  in  the  north, 
attended  the  working  of  the  land  without  ploughing 
at  all. 

We  know  the  importance  of  a  solid  bottom  and  a 
fine  top  for  several  plants.  Tlie  barley  is  one  of 
those  which  is  very  impatient  of  a  loose  subsoil, 
while  it  cannot  well  bear  a  rough  surface.  The 
wheat  will  not  grow  in  a  very  loose  subsoil,  though 
a  fine  surface  is  of  far  less  consequence ;  nor  can 
oats  flourish  when  the  subsoil  is  very  loose.  All 
these  causes  induced  us  to  try  the  exjieriment 
on  a  light  soil,  of  working  the  surface  only  by 
Finlayson's  drag,  and  leaving  the  subsoil  entirely 
unstirred.  The  result  was  a  most  signal  failure. 
We  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  our  crops, 
and  have  never  attempted  it  since,  so  completely 
did  it  fail.  We  have  witnessed  trials  also  with 
the  Ducie  scarifier,  after  turnips  eaten  on,  as  com- 
pared with  the  plough,  and  \'ery  much  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  even  when  turned  over  twice ;  and  this 
malies  us  very  jealous  of  any  hasty  dispensing  with 
the  i)lough  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  crops.  But 
we  are  not  prej)ared  to  underrate  nor  answer  the 
repeated  experiments  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Edington 
Mains,  made  for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  when  the  whole  of  the  trials  on 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  grass  seeds  were  most  satis- 
factory and  encouraging. 

The  first  that  he  made  was  on  barley  after 
turnips ;  the  soil  hght  loam.  It  was  grubbed 
after  one  ploughing,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres  per 
day,  and  the  crop  was  very  tolerable.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  imperfect  trial,  as  the  plough  had 
already  been  at  work. 

Another  trial,  on  a  "  light  dry  muiry  soil,  with 
a  sandy  subsoil;"  and  here  he  tried  grubbing 
against  thorough  ploughing.  "  The  soil  was  stirred 
as  deeply  as  was  necessary,"  he  says  ;  "  the  ma- 
nure was  kept  near  the  surface,  whore  the  grasses 
would  get  most  good  from  it,  and  a  fine  mould, 
most  suitable  for  the  germination  of  small  seeds, 


was  easily  obtamed."  On  the  part  grubbed  the 
grass  maintained  a  deeper  green,  and  has  been  as 
pasture  preferred  by  sheep  to  the  part  that  was 
ploughed. 

A  third  trial  was  with  turnips  on  a  peaty  soil, 
and  was  taken  out  of  grass  for  turnips  in  May. 
Three-fourths  of  the  field  were  grubbed,  the  other 
fourth  ploughed.  The  crop  on  the  latter  portion 
was,  however,  he  says,  manifestly  inferior.  As  the 
reason  for  ploughing  it  was  alledged  to  be  that  it 
was  not  so  clean,  the  probabihty  is  that  it  was  either 
of  worse  quality,  or  certainly  not  so  well  tilled ;  and 
this  a  little  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

He  then  tried  a  bean-stubble  as  a  small  ex- 
perimental plot,  and  found  the  subsequent  crop  not 
at  all  inferior  to  the  land  treated  with  the  plough. 

He  subsequently  detailed  the  process  of  cleaning 
land  by  the  grubber  with  only  an  autumn  plough- 
ing ;  but  as  this  was  simply  a  partial  adoption  of  the 
grubber,  and  not  very  different  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  cleaning  stubbles,  we  pass  it  over  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  series  of  experiments, 
which  consisted  of  the  formidable  quantity  of 
twenty  acres  of  land  on  which  the  turnips  had  been 
consumed  by  sheep — the  last  eaten  on  the  ground  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  Aj)ril,  with  an  intense  drought, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  get  the 
seed-barleyin  with  the  least  possibleloss  of  moisture. 
He  grubbed  it,  therefore,  lengthwise  and  across, 
with  a  pass  of  the  roller  between  the  grubbings  to 
break  the  clods  which  might  remain,  and  seal  up 
the  moisture.  The  whole  was  then  ribbed,  and  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  result :  "  The  barley  thus 
treated  has  proved  as  good  a  crop  as  that  on  similar 
land  adjoining,  which  was  ploughed  in  ridges, 
while  the  clovers  and  grass  in  the  grubbed  part  are 
decidedly  the  best  in  the  field.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  twenty  acres  now  referred  to  have  thus  re- 
ceived but  two  ploughings  during  an  entire  rota- 
tion, viz.,  one  in  breaking  up  from  lea,  and  another 
after  the  removal  of  the  oat  crop  following." 

From  this,  though  we  may  well  wish  he  had 
supplied  us  with  results  by  the  bushel  and  the 
scale,  it  seems  he  has  confidence  in  his  system, 
and  he  thus  sums  up  by  saying  :  "  It  appears  that 
the  grubber  can  be  substituted  for  the  plough  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  with  an  important  saving 
of  time  and  labour;  and  I  feel  warranted  by  my  own 
experience  in  saying  that  on  friable  soils  the  tillage 
labour  of  the  year  can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
a. fifth  part  merely  by  this  substitution  of  imple- 
ments." 

Such  are  amongst  some  of  the  most  recent 
efforts  to  dispense  Avith  the  ])lough.  We  shall 
watch  the  experiments  of  the  digging  machine  witli 
great  interest,  and  hereafter  report  thereon. 
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PROGRESS    IN    THE    COMMERCE    OF    BUTCHER-MEAT,    AND 
MANUFACTURE     OF    THE     OFFAL     INTO     MANURE. 


At  one  period  it  was  customary  for  butchers  to  sell 
butcher-meat  by  "lump,"  or  so  much  for  the  piece, 
as  a  leg  or  joint,  according  to  appearance  and  size  ;  and 
with  the  practice  both  buyers  and  sellers  were  perfectly 
satisfied.  They  were  practically  familiar  with  it — good 
judges — had  experience  in  no  other,  and  therefore  had 
no  I'eason  to  be  otherwise  than  satisfied. 

Science,  ever  active,  eventually  introduced  weighing- 
machines,  which,  meeting  with  the  ready  approbation 
of  that  section  of  the  public  whose  characteristic  has 
ever  been  to  follow  after  "new-fangled  things,"  gave 
rise  to  a  new  system  of  exchange  ;  but  the  good,  old- 
fashioned,  steady  people  of  the  day  stood  firm  by  their 
"lump"  practice,  repudiating  the  Utopian  theory  of 
science  as  one  of  those  hopeless  and  unpardonable  inno- 
vations which  could  not  succeed;  and  so  tenaciously 
did  they  cling  to  their  point,  that  an  Act  of  the  English 
Parliament  was  found  necessary  to  effect  a  separation. 

A  little  experience  soon  taught  farmers,  butchers,  and 
the  public  that  science  was  right,  and  that  her  deduc- 
tions were  in  favour  of  all  parties  ;  and  few  in  modern 
times  would  now  think  of  returning  to  the  practice  of 
selling  rounds  of  beef  and  legs  of  mutton  without 
weighing  them. 

We  still,  however,  adhere  to  some  of  the  lump  prac- 
tices of  our  forefathers:  so- that  the  question,  conse- 
quently, arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so  any  longer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  course  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  other.  In  short,  are  such  practices 
perfect  ?  If  not,  what  new  theory  does  science  now 
propose  ? 

The  practice  proposed  to  be  discussed  at  present  is 
that  of  selling  fat  stock— a  practice  identically  the  same, 
generally  speaking,  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
for  farmers  and  butchers,  in  selling  and  buying,  guess 
at  the  weight  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  did  their 
forefathers  at  the  weight  of  a  leg  of  mutton  or  baron  of 
beef.  They  are  equally  good  judges  as  they  were,  and 
equally  satisfied,  it  may  be,  with  the  soundness  of  the 
practice,  although  one  far  from  perfect ;  so  that,  to  pro- 
pose a  change,  may  be  considered  by  not  a  few  as  great 
an  innovation  in  the  one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other. 

Science,  however,  pays  no  regard  to  the  peculiar 
notions  of  such  advocates  of  custom,  however  successfully 
conducted  may  have  been  their  business  ;  for  her  laws 
are  arbitrary,  her  practice  (so  to  speak)  straightforward, 
so  that  she  cannot  deviate  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left 
to  please  the  most  successful  she  meets  with  on  the  way. 
For  example ;  it  is  long  since  she  enunciated  a  new 
theory — the  selling  of  fat  stock  by  weight — one  which 
has  been  strongly  advocated  and  partially  reduced  to 
practice  even  in  metropolitan  Smithfield  itself;  pro- 
verbial for  its  upholding  of  antiquated  systems,  as  our 
readers  must  have  perceived  from  special  notices  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Marh-lane  Express — Nos. 


1113  and  1116,  page  0,  for  instance — where  it  is  stated 
that  "20  Scots  were  sold,  by  weight,  at  4s.  8d.  per, 
stone,  to  two  of  the  first  west-end  butchers,"  in  the! 
first  case,  and  "  4s.  9d.  per  stone  of  81bs.  for  10  Scots"] 
refused  in  the  other.  And  now  that  a  spirit  of  inquiryl 
is  abroad,  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  WhatJ 
benefits  would  such  a  practice  confer,  were  it  generallyl 
adopted?  For,  if  farmers  and  the  public  are  to  bel 
gainers,  it  would  be  useless  for  butchers,  cattle-salesmen,! 
and  other  intermediate  parties,  with  whose  former! 
routine  of  labours  such  a  practice  might  interfere,! 
offering  any  opposition  ;  for,  however  powerful  theyj 
may  be  as  a  party,  the  interest  of  the  grower  and  con- 
sumer must  ultimately  prevail. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  farmers  sell  their  fat 
stock  by  weight.  In  the  first,  the  ox  or  sheep  (as  the 
case  may  be),  if  not  sold  in  its  feeding-box,  is  conveyed 
to  market,  and  there  sold  at  so  much  per  stone  or  IbJ 
(sinking  offal  or  otherwise)  as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  thfl 
butcher  who  purchases,  or  else  some  regular  slaughter- 
man, killing  and  dressing  the  animal,  in  the  usua' 
manner  ;  the  four  quarters  to  be  weighed,  in  the  presence 
of  parties,  at  a  stated  time,  so  as  to  determine  the  whole 
price.  In  the  second,  the  practice  is,  what  is  technically 
called,  the  "carcase  trade."  The  fat  ox  or  sheep  i^ 
slaughtered  at  home,  the  four  quarters  sold  to  th«j 
butcher,  the  loose  fat  to  the  tallow-chandler,  the  hide  to 
the  tanner— head,  fat,  tripe,  heart,  &c.,  to  tripe-shops; 
sometimes  to  the  labourers  and  their  families  on  the 
farm ;  and  the  balance  of  the  offal,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  it,  turned  into  manure,  or  given  to  pigs,  when  it  cannot 
be  more  profitably  converted  into  money. 

Of  the  two  practices  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  latter  is,  scientifically ,  the  most  perfect ;  and  hence  the 
one  which  will  ultimately  be  generally  adopted.  At 
present  it  is  fast  gaining  ground,  although  not  exactly 
the  same  in  detail  as  above  stated,  an  intervening  class  of 
middlemen  or  jobbers  appearing  between  the  farmer  and 
butcher.  A  jobber,  for  instance,  purchases  from  the 
farmer,  or  his  cattle-salesman,  at  so  much  per  head, 
without  reference  to  weight  as  affecting  the  price ;  after 
the  sale  has  taken  place,  slaughtering  and  consigning  the 
four  quarters  to  the  carcass -market,  and  disposing  of  the 
offal  as  he  best  may— often  to  little  profit. 

In  the  metropolis,  upwards  of  one- fourth  of  the  oxen 
sold  in  Smithfield  are  bought  in  this  manner,  by  jobbers, 
who  reap  an  intermediate  profit  between  the  farmer  or 
cattle-salesman  and  the  butcher  ;  while  between  one  and 
two  thousand  tons  are  weekly  received  from  the  provinces 
besides.  In  the  provinces,  he  is  not  unfrequently  a 
drover  and  butcher,  besides  a  jobber  in  the  sense  just 
quoted ;  consigning  part  of  his  purchases  to  the  sales- 
men of  the  metropolis  in  a  live  state— slaughtermg  the 
remainder,  sending  the  hiud-quarters  to  Newgate,  and 
'  cutting  up  the  fore-quarters  among  his  own  provincial 
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cnstomers.  In  London  and  other  large  towna  he  may 
be  a  slaughter-man,  a  carcass  or  cutting  butcher,  ylhil- 
salesman,  or  jobber  only — and  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps, 
a  "money-jobber"  besides. 

According  to  the  other  practice,  middlemen  also  exist ; 
purchasing  from  farmeis  or  salesmen,  sometimes  at  so 
much  per  head  ;  but  selling  to  butchers  by  weight :  while 
in  other  cases,  they  both  purchase  and  sell  by  weight. 
Sometimes  they  may  purchase  for  butchers  who  cannot 
attend  market,  on  commission ;  in  which  case  they  pro- 
fessionally stand  upon  a  degree  of  equality  with  cattle- 
salesmen  who  sell  for  farmers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  butcher- 
meat  assumes  a  somewhat  anomalous  character,  when  its 
details  are  fairly  brought  into  view,  and  the  organization 
and  sub-division  of  labour  duly  considered;  for  when 
the  farmer  sells  to  the  drover,  the  drover  consigns  to  the 
cattle-salesman,  the  cattle-salesman  sells  to  the  jobber, 
the  jobber  consigns  to  the  carcass-salesman,  the  carcass- 
salesman  sells  to  the  butcher,  and  the  butcher  to  the 
consumer,  the  system  appears  obviously  burdened  with 
a  multiplicity  of  sales,  consignations,  profits,  and  com- 
missions, which  demand  of  the  farmer  a  second  thought 
as  to  the  economical  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  and  the  obligations  he  lies  under  to  himself,  his 
landlord,  and  the  public.  This,  however,  is  not  all ;  for 
if  he  follows  his  fat  ox  through  the  various  ramifications 
of  such  a  system,  noting  down,  as  he  progresses  in  his 
journey  between  his  own  fcedhig-box  and  the  larder  of 
the  consumer,  the  daily  waste  of  butcher-meat  sustained 
in  supporting  animal-life  under  the  innumerable  exciting 
causes  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  deterioration  of  quality 
arising  from  the  same  and  kindred  causes,  the  unpardona- 
ble account  made  of  the  offal  (100,000  tons — equivalent 
to  the  value  of  guano  almost — being  annually  given  away 
in  the  metropolis  for  nothing  ;  with  probably  from  four 
to  five  times  as  much  in  the  provinces),  and  the  various 
items  of  expenses  charged  against  his  ox,  for  railway  con- 
veyance, lairage,  market-dues,  tolls,  driving,  slaughter- 
ing, and  an  antiquated  and  expensive  commercial  fabric, 
he  will  find  more  pressing  reasons  for  the  practical  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  than  above  noticed :  for  the 
produce  of  500,000  tons  of  offal-manure  applied  to  the 
soil,  is  of  itself  a  very  comprehensive  question  at  present. 

Five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  offal-manure  applied  to 
the  soil  would  not  only  increase  the  produce,  but  also 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  the  manure-market 
bjr  lowering  the  prices  of  artificial  manures  from  their 
present  high  level,  by  increasing  the  supply — a  desidera- 
tum greatly  to  be  wished  for.  The  500,000  tons  of  offal, 
however,  are  not  yet  manufactured  into  manure  for 
market,  much  less  applied  to  the  soil,  yielding  golden 
harvests  for  the  farmer  ;  for  they  still  pervade  the  at- 
mospheres of  our  densely-populated  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  in  the  shape  of  a  thousand  pestilential 
gases,  ruinous  to  the  health  of  society ;  and  before 
the  theory  under  consideration  is  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  agricultural  press  will  have  to  open  its  mouth 
wider  on  the  subject;  for  farmers  are  just  as  perfect, 
in  their  generation,  as  cattle-salesmen  and  butchers ; 
scarcely  less  so  than  were  their  forefathers,  when  Acts  of 


Parliament  were  found  necessary  to  overthrow  antiquated 
systems  of  cumnierce  in  butcher-meat  centuries  ago. 

In  drawing  this  conclusion,  we  had  almost  forgotten 
that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  now  abroad  among  farmers — 
including,  we  hope,  salesmen  and  butchers  also ;  so  that 
those  who  now  advocate  their  own  doings  and  systems 
as  perfect,  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But 
even  conceding  thus  far,  the  task  of  getting  both  parties 
to  subscribe  to  the  contemplated  changes,  in  all  their  de- 
tails, will  not  be  found  much  less,  owing  to  their  magni- 
tude, and  the  adverse  interests  involved. 

The  parties  having  interests  adverse  to  the  grower 
and  consumer,  are,  of  course,  those  intervening  be- 
tween them — including  butchers,  jobbers  of  all  grades, 
cattle  and  carcass  salesmen  ;  the  latter  two  indirectly 
(partly  owing  to  their  relation  with  the  former,  and  partly 
from  circumstances  of  a  private  character)  connected  with 
the  trade.  Both,  however,  have  themselves  very  much 
to  blame  if  their  labours  are  dispensed  with  ;  for  farmers 
will  always  find  it  more  advantageous  to  employ  either  the 
one  or  the  other  than  leave  their  farms,  other  things 
being  equal ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  cattle-salesman 
either  to  fall  behind  in  the  management  of  fat  stock,  or 
sell  to  jobbers  for  consignation  to  carcass-salesmen  or 
butchers ;  and,  least  of  all,  to  lose  sight  of  the  manurial 
value  of  the  offal  at  present  given  away  by  him  for 
nought,  or  for  carcass-salesmen  to  allow  butchers  too 
large  a  profit,  much  less  intermediate  jobbing. 

In  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  raw  produce  of  the  country  can  be  re- 
moved to  town,  and  there  manufactured  and  distributed 
over  the  country  again  more  economically  than  in  the 
country  itself ;  and  it  is  possible,  with  the  command  of 
capital,  machinery,  and  a  more  profitable  subdivision  of 
labour  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  farmers,  that 
towns  may  be  able  to  give  as  high  a  price  for  town- 
slaughtered  meat  as  country,  slaughtered ;  and  also  more 
for  the  offal  than  it  is  worth,  in  the  shape  of  manure  on 
the  farm.  But  before  such  results  can  be  obtained, 
no  ordinary  degree  of  progress  has  to  be  made ;  for 
balances  are  very  much  against  the  present  system. 
Indeed  cattle-salesmen  will  ever  find  that  competition 
with  large  farmers,  having  steam-engines,  cooking- 
apparatus,  and  other  mechanical  and  chemical  aids,  will 
require  a  degree  of  vigilance  on  their  part  not  now 
manifested,  before  they  can  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  carcass  trade.  The  fact  that  25  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  are  bought  by  jobbers  for  New- 
gate— not  to  mention  private  transactions  of  "  20  Scots" 
weekly  among  first-rate  butchers  in  the  west-end — proves 
the  soundness  of  our  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  metropolis 
is  concerned. 

We  have  put  the  question  to  more  than  one  of  the 
London  cattle-salesmen  in  the  plainest  terms — Why 
they  allowed  jobbers  a  profit  between  them  and  the 
butcher,  and  not  only  to  allow  a  profit,  but  a  commis- 
sion to  the  carcass-saleman  besides?  And  the  answer 
immediately  received  was  that  the  jobbing-trade  was  a 
losing  one — "  Where  did  you  ever  know  Whitechapel 
jobbers  to  make  money  V 

It  is  no  joke  to  parry  words  with  cattle-salesmen  of 
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the  capital,  for  the  fadt  is  notorious  that  the  jobbers  in 
question  are  not  a  money-making  race,  although  form- 
ing a  link,  as  it  were,  in  the  commercial  chain  of  Smith- 
field,  necessary  to  keep  its  antiquated  fabric  together. 
"  There  is  little  to  gather  behind  the  besom,"  according 
to  the  old  proverb  ;  and  just  so  is  it  in  Smithfield  :  the 
profits  of  the  jobbers  are  extremely  small,  the  surprise 
of  all  being  that  they  are  not  greater,  considering  the 
diflSculties  with  which  the  system  is  surrounded.  Many 
intelligent  farmers  have  tried  to  sell  their  own  stock, 
but  invariably  to  the  profit  of  the  jobber — facts  which 
have  long  ago  established  the  professional  character  of 
salesmen. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  fallen  humanity,  man 
is  never  more  likely  to  be  found  "  dead  "  or  dying  than 
when  he  has  got  "  a  name  to  live  " — a  truism  which  we 
candidly  in  a  friendly  spirit  impress  upon  the  timely 
attention  of  London  cattle-salesmen,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  trade  generally ;  for  the  above  answer  is  no 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  proposition  against  which 
it  is  levelled,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  carcass  trade 
keeping  more  than  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  jobbing  proving,  beyond  a  doubt 
that  parties  have  been  sleeping  at  their  posts.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  commerce  that  a  losing  trade 
shall  continue  thus  to  prosper,  establishing  itself  on  a 
firmer  and  broader  basis  as  it  increases  in  growth ;  it 
proves,  indeed,  a  hopeless  case,  when  parties  have  re- 
course  to  dogmas  of  this  kind.  To  bandy  vulgar 
sophisms  may  probably  yet  pass  current  within  the 
political  arena  of  Smithfield ;  but  they  are  no  longer  fit 
for  the  loftier  region  of  "  farmer's  politics." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  Smithfield's  misfortune  to  culti- 
vate a  commercial  system,  so  to  speak,  whose  machinery 
has  excluded  the  farmer  from  selling  his  own  fat  stock — 
the  very  characteristic  which  has  given  rise  to  the  job- 
bing and  intermediate  dealings  of  which  we  have  just 
been  complaining — and  the  same  unfortunate  expedient 
has  been  pursued  in  all  our  large  towns,  although  not 
with  the  same  success.  Whether  this  latter  arises  from  a 
proneness  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital,  we  will 
not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  ;  certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  the  metropolis  ought  to  lead  a  better  example. 

The  soundness  of  the  above  conclusion  will  appear 
manifest  if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  only  glanced  at.  For 
instance,  no  farmer  would  sell  his  fat  ox  to  a  jobber  for 
consignment  to  a  carcass  salesman  ;  for  if  he  could  not  get 
his  price,  he  would  himself  consign.  If  the  carcass  sales 
man  could  get  £21  for  his  ox,  and  he  only  £20  of  the 
jobber  or  butcher,  he  would  at  once,  we  say,  consign. 
Hettce  the  obvious  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  that  intermediate  jobbing 
would  be  excluded,  or  rather,  vice  versa,  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  farmers  has  given  rise  to  jobbing. 

Another  view  of  this  question  may  be  taken,  thus  : — 
Butchers  have  the  alternative  of  falling  back  upon  the 
carcass-market  when  they  think  that  salesmen  put  too 
high  a  price  or  weight  upon  live  stock.  Why  should  not 
the  farmer  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  through  his  sales- 
man, as  he  would  personally  under  a  different  system, 
supposing  he  sold  for  himself,  as  contemplated  above  ? 


It  may  be  answered,  that  under  such  a  proposition 
the  salesman  would  lose  his  commission.  But  this  is 
taking  an  extremely  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject, 
for  if  the  salesman  can  get  more  from  the  carcass  market 
than  he  can  from  the  jobber  and  butcher  in  Smithfield, 
he  is  obviously  better  entitled  to  his  commission  than 
he  is  at  present. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
above  objection,  so  to  speak,  has  been  too  often  taken 
up  by  farmers,  who  labour  under  the  belief  that  if  they 
could  sell  their  own  stock  they  would  save  the  commis- 
sion of  the  salesman.  They  just  appear  to  think  that  if 
they  brought  the  whole  of  their  stock  to  market  on  one 
day,  the  difference,  after  paying  their  own  expenses, 
would  be  considerable.  But  in  arriving  at  this  erro- 
neous conclusion  they  obviously  overlook  the  value  of 
their  own  labours  at  home,  in  the  field,  in  controlling 
their  labourers  and  their  teams,  and  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  a  proper  subdivision  of  labour;  for  one  sales- 
man, selling  for  several  farmers,  can  always  do  the  work 
cheaper  than  can  the  farmers  themselves,  letting  alone 
the  many  other  advantages  which  he  possesses  from 
attending  weekly.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
leading  columns  of  a  cotemporary  that  instead  of  sending 
large  droves  to  market  on  one  day,  farmers  must  distri- 
bute them  equally  over  the  year  to  regulate  the  supply, 
which  settles  the  question  on  the  score  of  expenses 
alone. 

It  may,  again,  be  said  by  way  of  objection,  that  farm- 
ers must  have  their  money  immediately,  and  therefore 
their  salesmen  could  not  consign.  But  such  an  objec- 
tion has  no  footing  in  the  science  of  commerce,  for  an 
advance  can  be  made. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ADULTERATION  OF  BUTTER.— From  the  last  report 
of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,  published  in  the 
Lancet,  it  appears  that,  on  au  examination  of  48  samples  of 
different  butters,  they  all  contained  large  quantities  (more  or 
leas)  of  water  and  salt — in  many  cases  as  much  as  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  third,  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter  article  a 
great  quantity  is  purposely  added  to  increase  the  weight 
and  bulk,  over  and  above  that  which  may  be  Tiecessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  butter.  A  simple  method  of 
determuiing  approximately  the  amount  of  water  present 
in  any  sample  is  to  melt  the  butter,  fill  a  small  bottle 
with  it,  and  place  it  near  the  fire  for  half-an-homr  or 
so.  The  water,  as  well  as  the  salt,  will  sink,  on  account 
of  their  weight.  The  water  thus  separated  has  usually  a 
milky  appearance,  conveying  the  impression  that  it  contains 
flour — an  impression,  however,  which,  in  all  the  samples  ex- 
amined, had  proved  to  be  erroneous.  This  appearance  has 
doubtless  deceiv  ed  many,  and  has  led  to  the  report  that  butter 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  various  farinaceous  substances. 
The  low  kinds  of  butter  known  by  the  term  "  bosh"  were  for- 
merly adulterated  in  this  way,  and  they  may  still  be  so  in 
some  rare  cases.  Some  years  since  the  adulteration  of  butter 
with  flour  was  so  common  that  Mr.  Miller,  a  very  intelligent 
butter  factor,  of  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge, 
brought  this  subject  before  the  Provost  of  Glasgow,  who  de- 
clared the  whole  of  the  butter  so  adulterated  to  be  forfeited. 
More  recently  Mr.  Miller  directed  the  attention  of  the  city 
authorities  of  London  to  this  matter,  b\it  did  not  succeed  in 
moving  them  to  take  any  steps  in  it. 
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LONDON  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

THE      fOMPAUATIVE    \nVANTACES    OF    THE    APPLICATION    OF    FIXED    AND     PORTABLE     STEAM- 
ENGINES   TO    AGRICULTURAL    PURPOSES.'" 


The  usual  monthly  meeting — the  last  of  the  season — 
of  the  members  of  this  club  was  held  on  Monday, 
June  C,  at  the  rlub  rooms,  Blackfriars  ;  Mr.  Trethewy 
in  the  chair.  The  question  for  discussion  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allan  Ransomc,  of  Ipswich;  it  was, 
"  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  application  of  fixed 
and  portable  steam-engines  to  agricultural  purposes." 
After  a  few  introductory  words  from  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Ransome  said  :  At  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee I  have  consented  to  introduce  the  discussion 
on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  application  of 
fixed  and  portable  steam-engines  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, not  so  much  because  I  have  any  idea  that  any  de- 
fined rule  can  be  laid  down  by  which  the  questions  that 
arise  under  the  various  conditions  in  which  steam  may 
be  made  applicable,  but  because  it  is  necessary  to  your 
part  of  the  consideration  that  you  should  have  the  know- 
ledge of  the  general  views  of  the  practical  engineer  as 
touching  the  matters  more  immediately  within  his  pro- 
vince, and  equally  necessary  to  us  who  have  practically 
to  carry  out  the  adaptation  of  this  great  agent  to  your 
purposes ;  that  we  should  be,  by  you,  informed  of  the 
various  conditions  and  the  relative  importance  of  these 
various  conditions,  to  enable  us  to  adapt  and  combine 
in  the  most  profitable  manner  our  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering knowledge  to  your  wants  and  requirements. 
My  remarks,  therefore,  will,  I  trust,  be  taken  simply  as 
intended  to  convey  the  results  of  my  own  impressions  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  your  part  in  the  matter  enables 
me  to  arrive  at  a  judgment,  in  the  hope  that  the  discus- 
sion will  afterwards  elicit  such  points  as  I  may  inad- 
vertently have  omitted.  The  course  I  propose  to  pur- 
sue will  be  to  endeavour  briefly  to  convey  to  you,  by 
means  of  the  illustrations  now  before  you,  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  features  of  the  main  varieties  of  steam- 
engines  in  ordinary  use,  confining  my  remarks  upon 
their  advantages  or  defects — to  those  which  are  desira- 
ble to  be  taken  into  account  solely  with  reference  to  this 
question  as  it  applies  to  your  purposes.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable, in  the  first  place,  to  describe  the  action  of  the 
steam-engine.  This  may  readily  be  done  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams,  but  before  doing  so  I 
would  endeavour  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
terms  of  high  and  low-pressure  steam  as  applied  to  en- 
gines. The  difference  between  high-pressure  and  low- 
pressure  engines,  or,  as  it  may  more  properly  be  said, 
between  the  engines  which  are  worked  by  steam  at  high 
pressure  and  low  pressure.  Low-pressure  steam  is  so 
termed  when  the  steam  is  not  compressed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  boiler  than  shall  be  adequate  to  a  pressure 
of  about  151bs.  to  the  square  inch  beyond  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  of  151bs.  to  the  square  inch,  but 


as  the  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  was  calculated  to  woik 
at  41bs.  or  51bs.,  we  will  take  the  latter  as  the  pressure 
assumed  for  reference.  High-pressure  steam  is  so 
termed  when  the  steam  is  very  highly  compressed,  say 
to  a  pressure  of  ordinarily  451bs.  to  GOlbs.  to  the  square 
inch  beyond  atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  with  a  pressure  of  steam  equal  in  the  one  case 
to  only  51bs.  to  the  inch,  and  in  the  other  to  451bs.  upon 
the  inch,  that  the  cylinder  of  the  one  class  of  engines 
must  be  of  much  greater  capacity  than  that  of  the  other 
to  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  the  contrivance  of  the 
condenser  and  air-pump  enabling  the  piston  to  work 
in  partial  vacuum,  increases  the  effect  of  the  steam 
working  at  51bs.  pressure  above  the  151bs.  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston  to  that  immediately  under  the  action  of  the 
steam  pressure,  and  thus  the  direct  force  of  the  51bs. 
pressure  given  by  the  steam,  added  to  the  force  of  151bs. 
obtained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  would  be  otherwise  in  resistance,  would  give  a 
force — in  a  low  pressure  engine,  working  by  the  aid  of 
the  condenser— ^qual  to  201bs.  on  the  inch,  but  practi- 
cally, inasmuch  as  the  vacuum  obtained  is  imperfect, 
not  exceeding  ISlbs.  or  141bs.  to  the  inch  ;  the  absolute 
pressure,  however,  does  not  exceed  181bs.  orl91bs.  The 
engine  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  known  as  Bolton  and 
Watt's  engine,  is  to  this  day  as  good  a  type  of  the  en- 
gines of  this  class  as  can  be  selected.  It  may  be  as  well 
here  to  describe  that  engine.  I  have  selected  a  very 
popular  form  of  description,  namely,  that  published  by 
Reynolds  ;  and  whik  I  am  reading  it,  my  excellent  and 
valuable  assistant — Mr.  Henry  Warriner,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  diagrams — will  pass  his  finger  along 
the  different  parts  of  the  engine  described.  The  cylinder  ; 
—This  vessel  is  formed  of  stout  Iron,  closed  at  top  and 
bottom,  its  interior  surface  being  turned  perfectly  true 
and  smooth.  It  is  furnished  with  a  piston,  fitting  with 
great  accuracy ;  to  the  piston  is  attached  a  thick 
iron  rod,  accurately  turned,  and  running  through  a 
stuffing-box,  kept  steam-tight  by  a  packing  of  hemp  and 
tallow.  The  steam  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder, 
and  exerting  its  elastic  force  according  as  it  is  alternately 
admitted  and  withdrawn  below  and  above,  causes  the 
piston  and  rod  to  ascend  and  descend  by  an  alternate 
and  uniform  movement.  When  the  piston  has  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  lower  part  is  full  of  steam. 
To  produce  a  vacuum,  so  that  the  piston  may  be  readily 
depressed  by  the  introduction  of  steam  above,  the  steam 
below  must  be  removed.  For  this  purpose,  a  valve  at 
the  lower  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  steam  into  the  condenser,  to  which  it  im- 
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mediately  rushes.  But  while  this  has  taken  place,  the 
passage  to  admit  the  steam  above  the  piston  is  opened, 
and,  Ks  it  enters  immediately  by  its  elasticity,  it  depresses 
the  piston  to  the  bottom  pait  of  the  cylinder  ;  it  is  now 
to  be  raised  again  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  very  same  arrangement  as  that  employed 
to  bring  it  down.  The  steam  which  is  in  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston  is  now,  by  the  shifting  of  the  valve, 
allowed  to  communicate  freely  with  the  condenser,  escap- 
ing by  the  upper  aperture  of  the  cylinder  ;  in  this 
manner  a  vacuum  is  produced  above,  and  the  steam 
simultaneously  being  admitted  below,  the  ascent  of  the 
piston  takes  place  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 
Thus,  by  a  continued  succession  of  this  alternate  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  piston,  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  beam,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  condenser  and  (lir-pnm]}  ■■  — The  condenser 
consists  of  an  hollow  cylindrical  vessel,  with  which  the 
cylinder  communicates  by  means  of  a  large  tube.  At  the 
bottom  part  of  the  condenser  is  a  valve  connecting  it 
with  the  air-pump ;  this  valve  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  escape  of  fluids  from  the  condenser  to  the 
air-pump,  but  not  from  the  air-pump  to  the  condenser. 
The  apparatus  is  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  by 
means  of  the  injection  cock  a  jet  of  cold  water  is  con- 
stantly thrown  into  the  conderiser ;  this  immediately 
condenses  or  absorbs  the  vapour  of  steam,  so  thaf  a 
vacuum,  comparaiively  speakings  is  formed:  for,  one 
cubic  inch  of  water  expands  into  1728  cubic  inches 
of  steam,  and  therefore  the  converse  takes  place 
during  the  condensation — that  is  to  say,  the  1728 
cubic  inches  now  occupy  a  space  of  not  more  than 
one  cubic  inch.  The  steam,  therefore,  after  per- 
forming its  duty  on  the  piston,  proceeds  to  the  con- 
denser, where  it  is  instantly  transformed  into  water.  By 
this  operation  the  condenser  would  soon  become  filled 
with  injection  r;ater,  condensed  steam,  and  air,  which 
enters  along  with  tliC  steam,  did  not  the  air-pump  remove 
them.  This  it  does  in  the  following  manner  :  The  piston 
of  the  air-pump,  having  valves  opening  upwards,  being 
drawn  up  by  means  of  its  connexion  with  the  beam  of 
the  engine,  a  vacuum  is  produced  beneath  it ;  the  valve 
between  the  condenser  and  the  air-pump  allows  the  fluids 
in  the  former  to  rush  into  the  latter  vessel,  and  occupy 
the  space  beneath  the  piston.  On  the  descent  of  the 
latter  the  valve  immediately  closes,  and  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  fluids  to  the  condenser;  accordingly,  from 
the  compression  they  are  exposed  to,  they  force  open 
the  valves  of  the  air-pump  piston,  and  accumulate  on 
the  upper  part ;  on  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  they  are 
lifted  by  it  and  transferred  to  the  hot-well.  By  this 
series  of  actions,  regularly  continued  while  the  engine  is 
at  work,  are  the  fluids  in  the  condenser  constantly 
■withdrawn  from  it.  The  water  removed  from  the  con- 
denser, being  warm,  is  not  altogether  wasted,  but  part 
is  returned  to  the  boiler,  being  drawn  from  the  hot-well, 
and  driven  to  the  cistern  supplying  the  feed-pipe  of  the 
boiler  by  means  of  the  force-pump,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  At  the  back  of  the  force-pump  is  seen  the 
cold-water  pump  supplying  the  cistern,  in  which  the 
condensing  apparatus  is  placed.  An  addition  to  the 
original  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  was  invented  by  Arthur 


Woolf,  and  used  in  some  Cornish  engines  many  years 
ago,  and  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has 
come  into  extensive  use.  It  consists  of  a  second  cylin- 
der, working  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  first  taking  the  benefit  of  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  steam  as  it  comes  from  the  boiler  ;  and  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  air,  as  in  ordinary  high- 
pressure  engines,  it  is  conducted — after  having  per- 
formed its  work  on  the  piston  of  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der—into the  low-pressure  cylinder,  where  its  works 
expansively,  and,  having  performed  the  stroke,  it  be- 
comes subject  to  the  action  of  condensation  ;  and  the 
principle  of  the  low-pressure  is  thus  combined  with  that 
of  high-pressure — converting  steam,  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted,  to  a  force  which  enables  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  be  nearly  doubled.  This  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  and  effective  ( ngiue  of  any.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  cylinder, 
which  works  after  the  best  manner  of  a  high-pressure  en- 
gine, you  get  nearly  double  the  power  that  you  bad  in  the 
original  engine ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that — 
should  the  time  arrive  when  agriculture  will  require  the 
aid  of  steam  on  an  extensive  scale — the  high-pressure  and 
condensing  engine  will  be  the  favourite.  lam  now  about 
to  describe  some  of  the  forms  of  high-pressure  engines, 
and  I  take  this  general  form,  /.  c.  the  Boulton  and  Watt, 
as  equally  adapted  to  liigh- pressure  and  to  low-pressure, 
and  whether  in  its  original  character,  as  worked  by  steam 
at  low  pressure,  or  at  high  pressure,  with  second  cylinder 
and  condensing  apparatus,  it  is  deservedly  popular. 
The  prestige  which  attaches  to  it  as  being  the  earliest 
form  in  which  I'.erfection  was  attained  by  Watt,  its  mas- 
sive and  imposing  appearance,  the  quiet  and  majestic 
alternations  of  the  dip  in  its  beam,  the  graceful  action  of 
its  parallel  motion,  and  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  all 
its  movements,  all  carried  on  with  a  precision  and  regu- 
larity unaccompanied  by  noise,  convey  to  the  beholder 
an  impression  of  quiet  and  determined  power  working 
out  a  resistless  will,  and  compared  with  which  the 
bustling  energy  exhibited  in  the  rapid  and  almost  furious 
eff'orts  of  the  ordinary  high- pressure  engines  sinks  into 
insignificance.  Where  the  scale  of  operations  to  be  per- 
formed is  large,  and  the  labour  continuous,  and  where 
it  may  be  desirable  almost  irrespective  of  the  considera- 
tion of  first  outlay  to  attain  any  and  every  refinement 
that  tends  to  economy  in  working,  to  the  reduction  of 
wear  and  tear,  or  to  lessen  the  risk  of  stoppage  for  re- 
pairs, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  engines  of  this  class 
are  decidedly  the  best  to  be  adopted.  But  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  where  we  may  assume  that  engines  of 
six  or  eight  horse  power  will  be  the  utmost  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  could  be  needed,  their  great  bulk 
and  large  original  cost,  the  expensive  character  of  the 
buildings  and  foundations  for  their  erection,  the  much 
larger  supply  of  water  required  for  their  consumption, 
and  the  somewhat  higher  qualifications  needed  in  the 
engineer  or  attendant,  all  combine  to  render  them  less 
applicable  than  the  simpler  character  of  high-pressure 
engines,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  the 
various  forms  likely  to  be  most  available  for  the  purposes 
to  which  this  discussion  is  limited.  Having  described 
Boulton  and  Watt's  engine  as  a  condenser,  let  me  say, 
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that  if  you  wish  to  use  it  as  a  high  pressure  engine,  by 
doing  away  with  the  condenser,  you  obtain  the  same 
results  as  from  other  high-pressure  engines.  But  there  is 
one  disadvantage  attending  it,  namely,  that  it  is  bulky, 
and  composed  of  many  parts  ;  and  I  think  that  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  an  engine  of  simpler  form  would  be 
found  more  useful.  With  regard  to  the  high- pressure 
Beam  engine,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  form  of 
engine  may  bo  adapted  as  well  to  be  operated  upon  by 
high-pressure  steam  as  by  low-pressure,  the  chief  dif- 
ference lying  in  the  substitution  of  cylinders  of  less 
diameter,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  air-pump  and 
condensing  apparatus.  For  small  powers,  its  greater 
first  cost  is  the  chief  objection  to  its  ordinary  use  for 
agricultural  purposes.  We  next  come  to  the  Pedestal 
engine.  This  is  more  adapted  to  small  powers,  and  less 
expensive  in  its  first  cost  than  the  beam  engine,  though 
somewhat  more  liable  to  wear  and  tear  from  the  friction 
of  guide  bars  iu  the  one  as  compared  with  the  parallel 
motion  of  the  other.  As  it  admits  the  use  of  a  longer 
connecting  i-od  than  either  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
direct  acting  engines,  the  friction  of  the  guide  bars  is, 
however,  less  than  in  these  ;  although,  from  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  horizontal  engine,  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  vertical  direct  acting  en- 
gine is  about  equal  in  first  cost  to  the  pedestal.  It  oc- 
cupies about  the  same  space,  and  is  rather  more  simple 
in  its  parts,  having  but  one  connecting  rod,  and  is  de- 
sirable where  it  is  required  to  have  the  crank-shaft 
overhead.  The  Oscillating  engine  is,  as  the  model 
shows,  of  very  compact  and  elegant  construction.  Its 
adoption  is  of  great  importance  where  space  is  very 
limited.  The  movement  taking  i)lace  on  the  trunnions 
of  the  cylinder,  the  need  of  guides  is  avoided,  and  it 
works  with  less  friction  than  any  others.  These  qualities 
render  it  very  valuable  for  marine  purposes  ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  construction  of  the  slide-gear  is  necessarily 
complex,  it  is  not  suited  for  ordinary  agricultural  pur- 
poses where  space  is  ample.  The  horizontal  direct  acting 
engine  differs  from  all  those  previously  mentioned,  in 
placing  the  cylinder  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical 
position.  This  arrangement  secures  much  greater  com- 
pactness  and  solidity  of  all  its  parts.  The  cylinder  being 
bolted  firmly  on  a  rigid  foundation-plate,  of  which  the 
plummer  block  for  the  bearings  of  the  crank-shaft  forms 
a  part,  the  whole  of  the  working  strain  is  confined 
within  two  points  rigidly  connected,  instead  of  between 
a  system  of  framing,  more  or  less  complex,  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  all  the  engines  previously  described. 
From  this  cause  the  horizontal  engine  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  stability,  and  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  re- 
pair from  the  strains  to  which  the  framing  of  every  other 
class  of  engine  is  exposed.  Every  part  of  the  engine  is 
under  the  eye  of  the  engine-man.  It  is  more  easy  to 
clean  and  to  oil,  and  its  extreme  rigidity  admits 
its  being  saff ly  worked  to  a  higher  velocity.  The  guide 
bars  are  not  more  subject  to  wear  than  those  of  any  other 
direct  action  engine  ;  and,  if  they  are  well  proportioned, 
fitted  with  efficient  lubricators,  and  kept  free  from  dirt, 
the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  is  in  reality  not  worth  consi- 
deration. I  am  aware  that  an  idea  exists,  that  the  cylin- 
ders are  liable  to  become  oval  from  their  being  placed  in  a 


horizontal  position ;  but  experience  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  possible  that  in  badly  constructed  engines, 
the  frame  or  body  of  the  piston  may  have  been  allowed 
to  rub  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  have 
caused  the  lower  part  to  wear  ;  but  if  the  packing  of  the 
piston  and  its  springs  are  properly  constructed,  the 
guide  blocks  of  sufficient  size,  and  a  proper  bush  fitted 
into  the  cylinder  cover,  there  is  really  no  tendency  to 
wear  the  cylinder  oval.  The  metallic  packing  only  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
fiiclion  arising  from  its  own  weight  is  all  that  ought  by 
any  possibility  to  tend  to  wear ;  and,  in  ordinary  engines, 
this  weight  is  so  small,  that  practically  it  may  be  disre. 
garded.  I  have  recently  caused  the  cylinder  of  a  six- 
horse  engine  (^the  same  that  was  exhibited  by  us  on  an 
agricultural  engine  at  the  Southampton  meeting  nine 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  doing  full  duty  in  our 
factory  unremittingly  for  nearly  eight  years)  to  be  care- 
fully examined  as  to  this  point,  and  I  can  positively 
state,  that  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  used  by  en- 
gineers for  testing  accuracy  of  form,  no  tendency  to  oval 
could  be  detected.  Having  briefly  described  the  various 
forms  of  engines,  and  arrived  generally  at  the  conclusion 
to  recommend  the  horizontal  engine  as  the  one  better 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  than  any  other,  it  now 
remains  to  compare  this  with  the  portable  engine  as  at 
present  used.  Poitable  Engines:— The  difference  be- 
tween  this  and  the  horizontal  fixed  engine  lies  almost 
entirely  in  the  adaptation  of  its  boiler  and  carriage  to 
render  it  easily  portable.  Supposing  the  boiler  to  take 
the  place  of  the  solid  cast-iron  framing  used  in  the  fixed 
engine  as  its  foundation,  its  position,  and  the  dimensions 
of  its  working  parts,  as  also  its  velocity,  may  be  taken 
as  identical.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  form  and 
principle  of  the  boiler  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  general  forms  of  boilers— one  of  the 
points  upon  which  the  discussion  of  this  evening  in  a 
great  measure  hinges.  To  complete  this  description  of 
the  portable,  we  will  now  describe  the  form  and 
principle  upon  which  its  boiler  is  made.  The  ad- 
vantage  of  the  multitubular  boiler  as  adapted  to  these 
engines,  lies  iu  the  diminution  of  space  occupied  and  in 
weight,  rendering  it  almost  the  only  form  by  which  the 
generation  of  steam  in  sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained 
in  combination  with  such  limitation  of  weight  as  brings 
it  within  the  convenient  power  requisite  to  move  it  from 
place  to  place.  The  weight  of  a  portable  boiler,  capable 
of  generating  sufficient  steam  for  a  six-horse  power  engine 
would  be  about  20  to  22  cwt.,  whilst  the  weight  of  a 
Cornish  boiler,  capable  of  generating  the  same  quantity 
of  steam  in  the  same  time,  would  be  from  35  to  38  cwt. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  regards  the  economy  of  fuel,  if 
both  be  properly  managed,  no  material  advantage  at- 
taches to  either  over  the  other.  Certainly  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  lies  on  the  side  of  multitubular.  The  question 
then,  as  between  the  two  forms  of  boilers,  (supposing 
them  to  be  both  used  in  fixed  engines ) ,  is  narrowed  into 
the  comparison  of  the  economy  of  their  first  cost,  their 
liability  to  wear  and  tear,  and  the  amount  of  attention 
required  to  keep  them  in  effective  working  order.  We 
will  assume  the  cost  of  the  Cornish  boiler  for  an  engine 
of  six-horse  power,  made  with  best  Staffordshire  plates 
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Lowtuuor  I'ltttes  tor  due,  and  with  ntcessary  fittings  to 
be  about  i:G6,  and  that  ul  a  portable  tubular  boiler  at 
^95,  or  with  copper  fire-box  and  brass  tubes  ,£'125. 
From  the  observations  we  have  made,  we  calculate  that 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years  the  expenses  of  renewal  of 
the  ordinary  iron  tubular  boiler  (at  which  time  it  would 
probably  admit  no  further  repair)  will  have  approached 
j^lOO,  or  averaging  £8  per  annum.  With  copper  fire- 
box and  brass  tubes,  its  duration  may  be  reckoned  at 
probably  16  years,  and  its  cost  during  the  16  years  may 
probably  not  exceed  i?50— thus  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  copper  fire-box  and  brass  tubes  of  four 
years  extra  duration,  at  a  cost  which,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  enhanced  first  charge  would  be  ^£80  over  16 
years,  or  about  £5  per  annum.  This  must  be  taken  as 
an  approximate  estimate,  as  at  present  we  have  not  had 
adequate  experience  to  form  an  entirely  reliable 
judgment.  A  Cornish  boiler,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  probably  last  without  need  of  repair  for  16  years, 
and  with  renewal  of  the  fire  tube,  at  a  cost  of  ,£20,  would 
last  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  bear  at  the  termination 
another  renewal ;  this  would  give  a  duration  of  at  least 
double  that  of  the  best  constructed  multitubular  boiler, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  15s.  per  annum,  and  over  the  mul- 
titubular boiler  with  iron  fire-box  of  at  least  three  times 
its  duration.  If  this  difference  exists  under  circum- 
stances of  good  management,  and  in  a  fixed  position,  the 
balance  of  economy  will  certainly  be  thrown  still  more 
against  the  multitubular  boiler  under  the  circumstances 
of  its  locomotive  existence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
regular  use.  This  uncertainty  may  be  common  to  either 
the  fixed  or  portable  engine  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
Cornish  boiler,  such  uncertainty  of  use  would,  from  its 
less  susceptibility  of  damage,  be  unappreciable.  Added 
to  this,  the  attention  required  in  working  and  cleansing 
is  far  greater  in  the  multitubular  boiler  than  in  the 
Cornish.  While  actually  at  work,  the  one  may  be  safely 
left  for  15  to  20  minutes  ;  while  the  other  requires  con- 
stant and  unremitted  attention.  This  does  not  depend 
altogether  upon  their  distinctive  construction,  but  even 
more  upon  the  necessity  for  the  limitation  of  weight  and 
bulk  to  crowd  the  utmost  available  power  into  the 
smallest  possible  space.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
for  fixed  purposes,  the  Cornish  boiler  is  decidedly  the  best ; 
but,  from  its  bulk ,  this  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  any  other 
than  fixed  engines.  I  have  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
attempted  to  show  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
engine  generally  most  applicable  to  agricultural  purposes, 
and  for  powers  up  to  six  or  eight-horses,  is  that  shown 
as  the  horizontal  engine,  if  to  be  used  as  a  fixed  engine 
with  the  Cornish  boiler,  and  if  to  be  used  as  a  portable 
engine  with  a  multitubular  boiler  on  wheels.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  to  be  used,  or  under 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  the  one  rather  than  the 
other,  forms  the  question  of  this  discussion,  and  can  only 
be  ultimately  determined  by  the  importance  attached  by 
yourselves  to  the  operations  the  two  kinds  of  engines 
are  competent  to  perform.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in 
favour  of  the  fixed  engine  greater  economy  in  first  cost, 
greater  durability,  less  liability  to  hindrance  from  stop- 
page for  repairs,  less  annual  cost  for  repairs,  and  less 
ability  and  attention  required  to  make  it  work  to  its 


fullest  advantage.  Ami  where  the  airaugements  upon  a 
farm  admit  of  such  concentration  as  to  admit  its  general 
employment  in  thrashing  the  crop,  grinding  the  corn, 
cutting  the  chaff,  steaming  food  for  cattle,  or  sawing 
wood  at  one  homestead,  there  is  not  a  question  but  that 
a  fixed  engine  would  be  greatly  preferable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  portable  engine, 
that  on  large  farms,  and,  indeed,  on  most  farms  of  such 
extent  as  would  require  a  steam  engine  of  any  kind,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  crop  may  advantageously  be  stored 
at  other  parts  of  the  occupation  than  the  homestead  ; 
that  by  means  of  portable  engines,  the  crops  may  often 
be  advantageously  thrashed  directly  from  the  stack,  and 
the  expense  of  removing  into  the  barn  altogether  avoided, 
and  doubtless,  where  the  straw  may  be  made  use  of  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  distant  yard,  this  is  a  great 
advantage.  It  is  also  an  argument  justly  used  in  favour 
of  portable  engines,  that  inasmuch  as  on  most  farms 
there  could  scarcely  be  found  full  employment  for  a 
steam  engine,  the  use  of  the  portable  engine  might  be 
shared  by  two  or  three  others  residing  in  the  locality. 
The  advantage  resulting  from  a  compact  arrangement  of 
machinery  at  the  homestead  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  the  fixed  engine  :  the  same  arrangements,  the  same 
line  of  shafting,  and  the  same  separate  machines  may  be 
placed  as  readily  to  be  driven  by  the  portable  machine 
whenever  it  is  brought  to  a  given  spot  as  by  the  fixed 
engine  placed  permanently  there.  The  discussion  may 
safely  commence  at  this  point.  The  question  must  be 
determined  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  each  occupier,  may  throw  the 
balance  of  convenience  versus  economy  into  a  preference 
for  one  over  the  other.  For  my  own  part,  were  I  farming 
to  the  extent  of  400  or  500  acres,  and  my  homestead 
fairly  situated  near  its  centre,  I  should  prefer  to  erect  a 
stationary  engine ;  were  my  farm  much  smaller  than  this, 
I  should  probably  content  myself  with  the  opportunity 
of  combination  in  the  purchase  of  a  portable  one,  or 
avail  myself  of  the  advantages  oft'ered  by  the  itinerant 
steam  engine  thrashing  for  hire  ;  but  if  the  occupation 
should  be  one  which,  from  its  extent,  involved  the  ne- 
cessity for  outlying  premises  and  stacks  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  homestead,  I  should  arrange  my 
general  machinery  at  home  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
should  be  driven  by  a  fixed  engine,  and  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  combination  with  others,  or  of  hiring 
occasionally  for  the  distant  yards.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  C.  W.  John  SOX  said  he  thought  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  address  which  they 
had  just  heard  (cheers).  Having  long  had  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  Mr,  Ransome's  acquaintance,  he  had 
expected  something  interesting,  and  he  certainly  was 
not  disappointed.  They  had  had  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  lecture  on  what  was  usually  considered  a 
dry  subject  (Hear,  hear).  They  were  all  aware  that  de- 
tails with  regard  to  the  steam-engine,  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  principles  of  its  construction, 
were  not  adapted  to  excite  much  interest  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  there  was  no  ground  for  complaint  on  that 
score.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ransome  had  left  pretty 
much  as  an  open  question  the  comparative  advantages 
of  fixed  and  portable  engines.     For  himself,  he  must 
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confess  lliHl  lie  UHb  iHtliei  in  favour  of  fixed  engines, 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  introduce  them  Cllear,  lieur). 
There  was  one  applicatiou  of  fixed  engines  of  which,  he 
thought,  the  farmers  of  England  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
availed  themselves  :  he  referred  to  their  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  water  for  irrigation  (Hear,  hear).  Hav- 
ing paid  considerable  attention  to  the  use  of  water  in 
agriculture,  both  in  what  was  commonly  termed  its  pure 
state,  as  found  in  the  bright-flowing  streams  of  some  of 
the  chalky  counties  of  the  south,  and  also  in  its  impure 
state,  in  the  case  of  the  sewage  water  of  towns,  he 
was  convinced  that  agriculture  had  not  yet  derived  from 
this  source  all  the  benefit  that  it  might  receive.  Nor  did 
he  consider  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
raising  of  water  a  question  of  minor  importance  ;  but, 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  growing  advantages  of 
stock  farming,  and  believing  that  the  period  was  rapidly 
arriving  when  every  effort  would  be  made  to  increase  the 
production  and  the  food  of  stock,  he  believed  the  steam- 
engine  would  be  found  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  instru- 
ments ever  yet  brought  within  the  power  of  the  farmer 
( Hear,  hear).  Latterly,  at  Edinburgh  and  in  some 
other  Scotch  districts,  after  water  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  grass  lands  being  allowed  to  flow 
over  the  field,  through  its  own  gravity  it  had  afterwards 
been  applied  a  second  time  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine.  In  (his  way,  after  being  used  once,  it  had  been 
applied  to  other  and  larger  portions  of  land  with  very 
advantageous  results.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  not  every  farmer  who  had  access  to  fuul  waters  ;  he 
referred  especially  to  sewage  waters  :  but  there  were  a 
great  many  farmers  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
streams  which  did  not  at  present  flow  on  the  land  by 
their  mere  grasity,  but  which  might  be  made  to  irri- 
gate it  by  means  of  the  steam  engine.  He  had  recently 
taken  occasion  to  consider  the  expense  of  the  operation ; 
for  in  all  his  lucubrations  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  he 
had  an  old-fashioned  habit  of  looking  at  the  question 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  (Hear,  hear).  Some 
time  ago,  in  his  investigations  on  this  very  subject, 
he  had  occasion  to  apply  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allan 
Ransome  for  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  steam-engine,  and  that  gentleman  kindly 
gave  him  some  facts  which  he  was  sure  would  meet  with 
due  consideration.  He  supposed  that  it  was  required  to 
give  a  certain  quantity  of  land  a  thorough  soaking,  such 
an  one  as  the  farmers  who  tenanted  the  great  water- 
meads  of  the  chalk  formation  were  in  the  Labit  of  apply- 
ing  to  them.  He  wished  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  raising  the  requisite  amount  of 
water.  Well,  then,  in  reply  to  his  application,  Mr.  Allan 
Ransome,  through  his  partner,  Mr.  May,  gave  him  this 
most  valuable  information.  One  cwt.  of  coal?,  burnt  in 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine — the  pumping  apparatus 
being  good,  and  adapted  to  the  engine — would,  it  ap- 
peared, raise  one  foot  1,600,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
same  quantity  of  coal,  if  the  water  was  to  be  raised  two 
feet,  would  suftice  for  800,000  gallons  ;  while  in  the  case 
of  four  feet,  it  would  enable  them  to  raise  400,000 
gallons.  8o  that  the  consumption  of  1  cwt.  of  coals — 
the  cost  of  which  was  in  most  places  not  more  than  a 
shiUuig«-wonId  enable  them  to  raise  a  body  of  water 


sufficient  thoroughly  to  saluiule  an  acre  of  laud  (Hear, 
hear).  He  need  hardly  remind  them  that,  supposing 
these  saturations  were  required,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Edinburgh  meads,  to  be  repeated  eighteen  times  in  the 
year,  they  had  then  ordinary  grass-lands  converted,  at 
an  expense  of  18s.  per  annum,  into  water-meads  ;  and 
it  was  for  all  present  to  consider  whether  the  conversion 
of  grass  land,  with  its  crop  or  crop-and-a-half  per  acre 
into  land  which  produced  three  or  four  crops  was  not 
a  matter  worthy  of  their  attention  (Hear,  hear).  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  ab- 
solute general  rules  :  he  well  knew  that  a  plan  which 
was  readily  applicable  in  one  part  of  the  country  was 
totally  inapplicable  in  another  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  power  of  the  steam-engine, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  raising  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  grass-lands,  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy,  and  would  ere  long  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Baker  said  he  felt  scarcely  competent  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Although  as  an  amateur  he  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  construction  and  use  of  the  steam-engine, 
yet  on  such  a  question  as  that  of  "  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  application  of  fixed  and  portable  steam- 
engines"  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion.  There  was  one  remark  which  occurred  to  him 
at  the  outset,  namely,  that  as  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  were  now  required  to  compete  with  the  whole 
world,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  work  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  science  and  machinery.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  task  were  set  them  of  making  the  same 
tale  of  bricks  as  formerly  without  the  former  allowance 
of  straw — (laughter) — they  must  resort  to  the  sama 
means  as  others,  or  clearly  they  must  fail  in  the  race. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Atone  time  he  had  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  machinery  would  not  be  used,  because  the 
farmer,  with  the  small  means  usually  at  his  disposal, 
could  not  expend  the  money  required  to  purchase  it. 
It  now  appeared,  however,  that  that  difficulty  was  re' 
moveable  by  combination.  Where  one  individual  could 
not  expend  ^300  in  the  purchase  of  an  engine  to  thresh 
his  corn,  thirty  individuals,  by  subscribing  £10  each, 
accomplished  the  same  object  conjointly.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  remaik  applied  to  the  locomotive  engine  ;  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  that  form  of 
engine  was  likely  to  be  employed  more  extensively  than 
the  fixed  engine.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  the  occupation 
was  large,  and  the  means  ample,  a  fixed  engine  would 
perhaps  be  found  most  advantageous  ;  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  locomotive  appeared  to  have  the  pre- 
ponderance of  advantages.  In  that  discussion  they 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  what  machinery  had  done,  or 
of  what  it  was  doing,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  small  machine  called  "the 
drill,"  which  had  alone,  he  believed,  reduced  the  cost  of 
cultivating  arable  land  not  less  than  4s.  per  acre.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  ultimatum  of  a 
steam-machine  for  ploughing — (laughter) — the  work 
would  be  complete.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  despair 
of  that  result.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  entertained 
strong  prejudices  against  all  machinery  for  agricultural 
purposes,  believing  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  labourer, 
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and  in  its  tendency  opposed  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
country.  That  was,  he  hoped,  a  humane  objection. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had,  however,  altered  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  now  fear  any  surplus  labour— (Hear,  hear)  — 
and  the  farmer  having  been  compelled  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner,  he  felt  it  to  bs  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  the  aids 
within  his  reach.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  were  brought 
into  competition  with  countries  which  produced  corn  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ducing it,  they  must  discover  and  apply  means  of  cheap- 
ening their  own  production  ;  otherwise,  indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  produce  corn  at  all.  (Hear, 
hear.)  By  means  of  the  application  of  machinery  to 
every  other  process  of  manufacture,  this  country  had 
risen  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  which  no  other  country  had 
ever  attained.  Agriculturists  were  generally  supposed 
to  constitute  a  class  who  were  not  prone  to  advance  with 
their  fellow  men  ;  butif  they  did  not  hold  back  the  wheels 
of  progress,  they  might  now  hope  to  prosper  with  the 
aid  of  machinery.  As  one  who  had  always  felt  an  ardent 
desire  to  serve  his  brother  agriculturists,  he  could  not 
help  thanking  Mr.  Ransome  for  having  introduced  the 
subject  in  the  manner  that  he  had  done.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  public  at  large,  more  especially  the  agricul- 
tural community,  were  indebted  to  that  gentleman  and 
his  firm  for  a  large  pi-oportion  of  the  prosperity  which 
they  then  enjoyed.  But  for  the  application  of  machinery 
to  agriculture,  combined  with  concurrent  and  unex- 
pected circumstances  which  he  need  not  mention,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  farmers  to  maintain  their 
position ;  but  he  did  not  now  despair  of  seeing  England, 
in  agriculcure  as  in  manufactures,  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Thomas  said  no  one  could  have  listened  with 
greater  pleasure  than  he  did  to  the  eloquent  lecture  of 
Mr.  Ransome;  and  he  believed  the  tendency  of  that 
lecture  was  to  cause  steam-machinery  to  be  used  far 
more  extensively  than  it  was  at  present  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Four  years  ago  it  was 
his  lot  to  open  a  discussion,  in  that  very  room,  on  the 
subject  of  machinery,  and  he  then  dwelt  on  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  which  there  was,  that  the  farmers  of 
England  should  use  machinery  to  a  larger  extent.  He 
showed,  that  so  far  from  the  employment  of  machinery 
being  any  disadvantage  to  the  labouring  poor,  it  would, 
in  the  long  run,  be  an  advantage  to  them  ;  inasmuch  as, 
by  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  wealth,  it  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  err.ploy  more  and  more  hands,  and 
to  bring  his  land  into  ti  higher  state  0/ cultivation.  To  his 
amazement  those  doctrines  were  met  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  viissent,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  He 
congratulated  the  club  on  having  changed  its  opinion. 
(Laughter. )  He  had  always  felt  that  the  support  of  thepoo: 
was  no  more  incumbent,  morally,  on  the  farmers  than  on 
any  other  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  such  a  high  state  of  pros- 
perity, in  consequence  of  the  use  of  machinery,  he  could 
not  doubt  that  similar  causes  would  produce  similar 
effects  in  the  case  of  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  He 
must  not,  however,  wander  too  much  from  the  question 


on  the  card,  namely,  the  comparative  advantages  of  fised 
and  portable  steam-engines  (Hear,  hear;  3  and  indeed 
he  should  not  have  spoken  at  all,  had  not  his  own  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  merits 
of  that  question.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  erected  on 
his  farm  a  fixed  steam  engine,  which  served  for  thresh- 
ing, winnowing,  the  grinding  of  malt,  and  various  other 
purposes.  In  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
cranks,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  a  time  to  a 
portable  engine  ;  but  so  great  was  the  discomfort  of 
threshing  in  the  open  air,  so  numerous  were  the  incon- 
veniences connected  with  this  temporary  substitute — cir- 
cumstances many  of  which  were  incidental  to  and  in- 
separable from  our  climate — that  he  felt,  and  all  his  men 
shared  with  him  in  feeling  a  strong  desire  never  to  see 
a  portable  steam  engine  on  the  farm  again.  So  mani- 
fest, in  his  opinion,  was  the  superiority  of  a  fixed  en- 
gine, to  so  many  purposes  could  it  be  turned,  that  he 
thought  that  where  there  were  two  or  three  homesteads 
it  was  better  to  have  even  two  or  three  fixed  engines 
than  to  endure  the  inconveniences  of  portable  ones.  It 
would  ill  become  him  to  enlarge  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  kinds  of  engines  after  what  they  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Ransome.  Thus  much,  however,  he 
must  say  from  experience,  that  for  general  agricultural 
purposes  there  was  no  boiler  at  all  equal  to  the  Cornish 
boiler  (Hear,  hear).  His  own  engine  was  so  simple  in 
its  construction  that  an  unlettered  ploughman,  who  had 
been  the  sole  manager,  had  conducted  its  operations 
without,  he  believed,  having  been  ever  led  into  a  single 
accident  or  mistake.  And  here  he  felt  bound  to  state, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  by  means  of  the  indicator, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  which  showed  at  all 
times  the  degree  of  pressure,  he  had  saved  at  least  £10  ] 
a  year  in  coal  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  his  firm  belief  that 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  there  would  be  scarcely 
a  portable  engine  to  be  seen  on  a  farm.  He  believed 
that  within  the  next  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
estates  in  England  would  be  allocated  in  farms  of 
such  extent  that  only  men  of  capital  would  be 
able  to  cultivate  them,  and  that  one  consequence 
of  that  would  be  the  general  employment  of  fixed 
engines.  Though  he  wished  to  speak  with  perfect  re- 
spect of  the  small  farmers,  he  must  say  that  under  free 
trade  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  doomed  ;  and  should 
that  prove  to  be  the  case,  tall  chimneys  would  be  found 
as  prevalent  on  farms  as  they  were  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts (laughter). 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said,  having  been  about  to  pur- 
chase a  steam-engine,  his  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  question  whether  a  portable  or  a  fixed 
engine  would  be  the  best  for  his  purpose  ;  and  having 
resided  for  ten  years  in  a  manufacturing  district,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  practical  mechanics  in  the  country.  Every 
practical  man  whom  he  consulted,  including  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  advised  him  to  have  not  a  portable  engine, 
but  a  fixed  one,  in  order,  as  it  were,  that  he  might 
centre  all  the  leading  operations  of  his  farm  on  one 
point  (Hear,  hear).  The  superior  advantages  of  fixed 
engines  were,  he  thought,  fully  established  by  what  had 
been  done  by  their  neighbours  in  the  north.    If  they 
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ascended  any  eminence  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
they  would  see  a  hundred  shafts  of  steam-engines,  and 
the  benefits  ilerived  were  indisputable.  The  application 
of  the  fixed  engine  in  this  country  would,  he  believed 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Having  received 
communications  on  the  subject  from  many  practical 
men,  he  thought  he  should  have  failed  in  his  duty  if  lie 
had  not  borne  this  testimony  in  favour  of  fixed  steam- 
engines. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  said,  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure 
to  find  in  the  year  1853  so  large  u  number  of  the  far- 
mers of  England  assembled  to  take  part  in  a  discussion 
on  the  steam-engine;  and  not  merely  on  the  steam- 
engine,  but  on  the  comparative  merits  of  two  kinds  of  en- 
gines (Hear,  hcRr).  They  werenot,  it  was  tobeobsei-ved, 
met  to  consider  whether  the  steam-engine  could  be  used 
with  advantage — that  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands — 
but  whether  the  engine  employed  should  be  one  fixed  in 
a  certain  spot  or  locomotive.  The  attention  which  he 
had  paid  to  the  subject  personally  was,  of  course,  far  more 
theoretical  than  practical ;  but,  from  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  fixed 
engines  the  Cornish  boiler  was  far  preferable  to  the 
tubular  boiler,  botit  because  it  was  less  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  because  it  would  draw  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  from  the  coal.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of 
tubes  was  increased,  there  was  of  course  an  increased 
liability  to  accident.  As  between  portable  and  fixed 
engines,  too,  it  was  clear  that  portable  engines,  not  being 
so  strong  as  fixed,  were  the  most  liable  to  suffer  injury. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  farm,  where  one  engine  would  not 
be  enough,  he  thought  a  number  of  small  engines  would 
be  found  to  do  the  work  best ;  but  all  who  had  ever  used 
portable  engines  would  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas,  that 
there  were  many  inconveniences  attending  their  opera- 
tions (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Baker's,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
steam  would  ever  be  employed  in  ploughing  land  (Hear, 
hear).  Indeed,  he  thought  it  was  not  in  that  department 
that  farmers  stood  so  much  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
steam.  The  digging  and  forking  of  the  land  was  the 
point  to  which  he  would  have  them  especially  direct  tlieir 
attention.  About  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  seen,  at  Ban- 
bury, a  machine  on  an  old  principle,  called  "  a  digging 
machine,"  in  which  a  circular  motion  was  employed ;  and 
he  was  convinced,  by  observation,  that  if  ever  there 
should  be  a  steam-plough,  the  motion  would  be  circular. 
He  believed,  in  fact,  that  circular  motion,  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Payne  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  when  he 
entered  the  room,  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion; 
but  he  had  heard  observations  from  some  gentlemen 
present  which  he  thought  required  an  answer.  His 
farm  was  f  o  arranged  that  there  were  four  or  five  home- 
steads, and,  fpeaking  for  himself,  he  should  say  that  a 
portable  engine  was  decidedly  the  best  for  him,  under 
thof^e  circumstances  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  have  on 
the  farm  all  the  other  requisites  ;  he  could  attach  to  the 
portable  engine  his  chaff-cutter,  and  other  machines. 
What  they  had  to  consider  was  not  only  which  form  of 
engine  was  the  best  constructed,  but  which  was  the  mos 


convenient  for  general  use  among  farmers  ;  and  he  was 
convinced,  fromhisown  experience,  that  there  wasno  com- 
parison between  the  two.  Mr.  Thomas  had  made  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  danger  from  weather,  loss  sus- 
tained in  moving  about,  and  so  on;  but  he  (Mr.  Payne) did 
not  see  much  force  in  that  objection,  as  a  portable  engine 
was,  of  course,  kept  to  a  great  extent  under  cover.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  farmer,  however  opulent  he 
might  be,  would  not  take  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence 
view  of  the  matter  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  that  if  his  means 
were  adequate  he  would  have  a  fixed  engine  on  every 
part  of  his  farm.  With  all  that  had  been  said  relative  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  fixed  steam-power  forthresli- 
ing,  he  repeated  he  was  satisfied  that  for  his  own  pur- 
pose a  portable  engine  was  best  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Oakley  said  he  had  had  considerable  experience 
with  regard  to  portable  engines.  If  he  took  500  acres 
of  land  without  any  building  upon  it,  he  should  unques- 
tionably erect  a  fixed  engine. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Day  said  he  could  hardly  speak  on  this 
question  as  a  practical  man,  his  position  being  rather 
that  of  an  observer  in  such  matters.  He  was  told  the 
other  day,  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  lost  himself  by  be- 
coming a  Protectionist  (laughter).  His  defence  was, 
that  he  had  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  at  heart  (Hear, 
hear) ;  nothing  else  could  have  drawn  him  from  his 
seclusion.  As  regarded  this  question,  seeing  that  such 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  was  being  abstracted  from  the 
country,  they  must  find  something  to  supply  its  place  ; 
and  to  what  could  they  have  recourse  for  that  purpose 
except  those  machines  which  had  been  to  well  de- 
scribed that  evening  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  more  machine-labour  farmers  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — whether  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  production  or  for  the  dis. 
position  of  the  products  which  they  had  obtained 
— the  better  would  they  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
competition  to  which  they  were  now  exposed.  Much  as 
he  respected  the  talents  and  energy  of  his  neighbours, 
he  must  say  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  manual 
labour  on  the  land  which  they  occupied  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  that  no  possible  addition  to  the 
manual  labour  would  be  so  beneficial  as  recourse  to 
mechanical  aids  (Hear,  hear).  If  farmers  wished  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  profitably,  they  must  avail  themselves  of 
such  aids  very  extensively  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  found  advantageous  to  employ 
fixed  i-ather  than  portable  engines. 

Mr.  Sidney  felt  that,  as  regarded  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  engines,  the  meeting  was  in 
a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Shield — both  parties  bei;ig  right.  No  doubt 
there  were  circumstances  under  which  fixed  engines 
would  be  found  most  useful,  and  other  circumstances 
under  which  portable  engines  would  be  best.  One  ob- 
jection to  the  erection  of  fixed  engines  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure,  of  which  so  many  farmers  had  now  to 
complain.  Unless  landlords  conceded  something  like 
settled  tenure,  it  was  impossible  that  their  tenants  could 
cultivate  the  land  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  whether 
by  the  aid  of  these  or  of  other  means  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter.    In  Northamptonshire,  Colonel   Cnrtwright    con- 
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vened,  the  other  day,  a  meetiug  of  farmers,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  system  of  lending  machinery  to  far- 
mers. He  (Mr.  Sidney)  could  not  pretend  to  say 
whether  or  not  such  a  scheme  was  practicable,  but  it 
was  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention.  Colonel  Cart- 
wright  'had  always  been  regarded  as  the  farmer's  friend, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  he  had  come  forward  to  de- 
clare that  the  employment  of  machinery  would  do  more 
for  farmers  than  any  legislative  enactments.  A  perma- 
nent system  of  tenure  was  necessary  to  bring  steam- 
engines  into  general  use  ;  and  when  that  had  been 
granted,  English  farmers,  being  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Scotch  farmers,  would  no  doubt  employ  fixed 
engines  extensively  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Wood  had  felt  greatly  interested  in  the 
whole  of  the  discussion  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  digression  just  made  to  the  subject  of  tenure,  had 
kept  very  closely  to  the  point.  It  had  appeared  to  him 
impossible  to  apply  steam  engines  with  advantage,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  tubes  used,  and  their 
constant  liability  to  get  out  of  repair.  He  was  glad  to 
find,  however,  from  what  he  had  heard  that  evening  that 
he  was  wrong,  and  that  large  engine  manufacturers  who 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  had  removed 
that  objection.  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  a  question  of 
that  nature,  they  must  take  into  consideration  the  various 
positions  of  farmers,  the  differences  between  their  res- 
pective farms  and  their  powers  of  employing  one  kind 
of  engine  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  fixed  engines,  he 
believed  that  at  present  the  steadings,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  buildings  had  been  erected  recently,  and  upon 
modern  plans,  would  seldom  be  found  convenient  for 
their  employment.  Wherever  the  homestead  was  con- 
veniently  situated  and  arranged,  fixed  engines,  he 
thought,  would  be  found  most  profitable ;  but,  where  the 
case  was  otherwise,  he  believed  locomotives  would  prove 
preferable.  In  his  own  district  the  farms  generally  were 
of  small  dimensions,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  the 
purchase  even  of  a  locomotive,  much  more  of  a  fixed 
engine,  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  himself  a  loco- 
motive engine  which,  not  having  full  employment  for  it 
himself,  he  let  out  among  his  neighbours,  and  perhaps 
by  this  means  he  would  get  enough  to  pay  for  it  within 
a  few  years  (laughter). 

Mr.  Ransome,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman 
to  reply,  observed  that  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  would 
not  have  to  occupy  their  time  by  replying  to  any  argu- 
ments brought  forward  against  him,  inasmuch  as  the 
general  sentiments  expressed  by  the  meeting  were  almost 
parallel  with  those  he  had  himself  advanced,  and  with 
his  general  notions  upon  the  subject.  When  he  under- 
took at  the  outset  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  he  said 
that  it  was  rather  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for  him 
to  be  supposed,  as  an  engineer,  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  engines  than  those  whom  he  was 
addressing  ;  and  while  it  was  necessary  for  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  be  required  to  be  employed. 
No  doubt  there  were  circumstances  under  which  fixed 
engines  would  be  inapplicable,  and  in  such  cases,  of 
course,  the  portable  engine  was  that  to  which  they  must 
have  recourse.    With  regard  to  the  expense  of  fixing,  in 


the  case  of  the  fixed  tuginc  he  believed  the  outlay 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  portable  one  would  be  fully  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  subsequent  expense  for  grease,  oil, 
and  other  matters  necessary  to  keep  the  portable  engine 
in  working  order;  and  that,  therefore,  the  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  latter  was  not  in  this  respect  so 
great  as  was  generally  supposed.  No  doubt  in  Man- 
chester and  in  Leeds  portable  boilers  were  being  intro- 
duced by  the  manufacturers.  But  there  they  had  for  a 
long  time  been  working  their  engines  at  low  pressure, 
and,  wanting  more  steam,  they  were  now  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  working  them  at  high  pressure.  They  must 
know  more  than  he  did  if  they  thought  the  experiment 
would  answer.  If  they  attempted  to  put  a  large  amount 
of  power  into  a  small  compass,  they  would  have  to  put 
up  with  the  inconvenience  which  always  followed  from 
the  attempt  to  cram  large  things  into  small  ones.  At 
present  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  advantage  did 
lie  with  the  Cornish  boilers.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  experiment  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  which  those  whom  he  was  addressing  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  advantage  of — namely,  that 
where  the  tubular  boilers  were  now  used  they  were  under 
the  management  of  experienced  hands.  He  concluded 
this  discussion  with  the  same  expression  as  that  with 
which  he  commenced  it — that  wherever  the  farm  was  so 
circumstanced  that  the  homestead  might  be  made  the 
scene  of  the  general  operations,  there  the  fixed  engine 
would  be  most  advantageous.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  circumstances  in  which  the  portable  engine  would 
be  highly  useful,  and  the  difficulty  of  introducing  steam 
at  all  into  farming  operations  was  alleviated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  an  engine  that  was  portable,  and  which  was 
on  that  account  liable  to  fewer  objections  arising  from 
habit  and  otherwise  than  the  fixed  engine.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  would  be  the  same  with  steam  engines  as  it 
had  been  with  mills,  thrashing  machines,  and  all  other 
mechanical  improvements  applicable  to  farming  opera- 
tions— that  commencing  upon  the  itinerant  principle, 
that  was,  being  carried  from  one  farm  to  another  for  hire, 
the  farmers  at  length  became  so  convinced  of  their  ad- 
vantages, that,  instead  of  hiring,  they  purchased  them  for 
themselves.  He  understood  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
person  who  introduced  the  discussion  to  frame  a  reso- 
lution to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  He  should  have 
preferred  it  if  some  other  gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table  had  proposed  the  resolution. 
He  would,  however,  submit  words  that  would  embody 
his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  likewise  what  he 
gathered  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting.  He  was  much 
gratified  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which  he  felt  so  much  interest. 
He  fully  agreed  with  his  friend  on  his  right,  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  machinery  would  be  generally  intro- 
duced in  agriculture :  men  were  not  made  to  do  the 
work  of  asses  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  it  was  far  better,  by 
teaching  our  labourers  the  use  of  machinery,  to  increase 
their  usefulness  with  their  experience  than  to  exhaust 
their  power  by  straining  their  bones  and  sinews  in  early 
life,  and  to  leave  them  in  their  old  age  a  helpless  burden 
on  the  country.  The  resolution  he  begged  to  submit 
wag — 
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,.  "That  where  the  buildiuga  are  situated  in  a  ceutral  position     the  fact  of  its  being  a  means  by  which  the  iiee  of  steam  may 
of  the  occupation,  and  where  they  are  convenient  for  the  pur-  i  become  more  generally  appreciated,  and  ultimately  become 
pose,  fixed  engines  are  preferable  to  portable  ones  ;  but  this  !  generally  adopted  in  its  best  form." 
meeting  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  state  of 


agriculture,  the  introduction  of  the  portable  engine  has  been, 
and  will  be  for  many  years,  a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it 
enables  many  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
steam  xf  lio  otherwise  could  not  have  the  opportunity  of  raising 
steam  in  any  other  manner,  but  perhaps  more  especially  from 


Mr.  Nesbit  pro|)Osed,  and  Mr.  Wood  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ranaome,  which,  having  passed, 
was  briefly  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman.  After  the 
usual  compliment  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 


For  many  years  past  have  the  columns  of  this 
journal  been  open  to  the  full  discussion  of  a 
principle  which  appeared  at  the  outset  to  demand, 
at  least,  very  careful  investigation.  The  result  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  tests,  time  and  ex- 
perience, has  shown  that  too  much  importance  was 
not  attached  to  the  question  thus  considered  ;  and 
that  The  Tenant-farmer's  Advocate  could 
not  have  been  engaged  upon  a  matter  more  directly 
bearing  on  the  tenant-farmer's  interest.  If,  too, 
the  victory  has  not  yet  been  decisive,  it  has  at 
least  been  progressive.  Land-owners  and  land- 
agents,  who  once  looked  on  the  tenant-right  claim 
for  unrequited  improvement  as  an  actual  absurdity, 
now  recognize  it  in  their  arrangements  with  those 
who  hold  under  them.  The  Legislature,  it  is  true, 
has  afforded  anything  but  that  aid  once  asked  of  it. 
Happily,  however,  a  cause  based  on  justice,  and 
conducive  to  the  equal  good  of  all  concerned,  can 
generally  do  much  for  itself.  The  English  tenant- 
right  has  done  this.  In  the  face  of  opposition  of 
the  most  determined  character  it  has  continued  to 
advance ;  having,  in  fact,  no  greater  impediment  to 
meet  than  what  ignorance  or  misrepresentation 
might  be  able  to  offer. 

And  yet  these  are  not  the  most  powerless  of 
enemies.  Beyond  a  doubt  they  have  done  much  to 
retard  the  recognition  of  that  simple  act  of  justice 
which  could  scarcely,  otherwise,  have  been  denied 
us.  Such  influence,  however,  is  now  almost  over. 
By  keeping  the  discussion  closely  to  what  is  really 
demanded,  nearly  all  persons  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  have  come  to  see  and  admit  the 
reasonable  character  of  the  claim  made.  Here 
still  is  our  stronghold.  Let  the  English  tenant- 
right  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  let  it  be  a  right  to 
compensation  for  improvements  the  tenant  has 
eflfected,  but  of  which,  circumstances  have  not  re* 
turned  him  the  fair  advantage.  Here  we  stop. 
Connect  it,  associate  it  with  nothing  else,  and  the 
principle  is  safe — and  as  sure  yet  to  advance  as  it 
has  advanced,  in  public  opinion  and  adoption.  It 
is  only  when  confounding  it  with  what  it  is  not  that 
we  find  objections  difficult  to  answer.  Then  it  be- 
comes complicated  in  its  nature ;  then  it  infringes 


on  the  rights  of  property — exhausts  the  in-comer's 
means — leads  to  fixity  of  tenure,  and  to  other  grave 
consequences — that,  in  simple  truth,  English  tenant- 
right  can  never  lead  to  at  all. 

We  confess,  then,  that  it  is  with  some  regret  that 
we  see  a  gentleman  associating  in  one  pamphlet 
the  Irish  rights,  the  fixity  of  tenure  in  fact,  with 
our  allowances  for  acts  of  improvement.  No  two 
claims  should  be  kept  more  distinct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfortunate  similarity  of  title.  The  more 
we  come  to  comprehend  the  cry  for  Irish  tenant- 
rights,  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  we  have  no 
business  with  it  here.  We  hope  to  continue  to  see 
it,  as  it  has  been,  a  prohibited  word  amongst  Eng- 
lish agriculturists. 

As  for  Mr.  Sharraan  Crawford's  bill,  the  object 
appears  to  us  as  extravagant  as  the  means  for 
effecting  it  must  be  unwieldy  and  embarrassing, 
should  it  ever  pass,  the  law  courts  of  the  sister  isle 
will  have  a  fine  field  for  employment  in  carrying 
out  its  intentions — whatever  they  may  exactly 
happen  to  be.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  we  allude  to— himself  an  Irishman 
— most  unhesitatingly  condemns  it.  The  measure 
introduced  by  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Napier,  meets  with  more  favour,  however, 
simply  from  its  being  grounded  on  the  English 
custom  ;  while  this — as  embodied  in  and  as  so  well 
known  from  Mr.  Pusey's  bill— is  selected  as  the 
most  practical  of  all. 

Here  is  a  compliment,  undoubtedly,  considering 
the  quarter  whence  it  emanates.  Still,  wth  all 
respect  be  it  asked,  is  it  one  we  require  ?  The  pub- 
hcation  of  Mr.  BuUen's  paper — "  Modern  Views 
on  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant"— 
is  something  of  a  superfluity,  if  not  of  a  mistake,  on 
this  side  of  the  channel.  To  be  effective — to  really 
work  some  good  —  it  should  be  disseminated 
amongst  those  who  so  much  require  the  informa- 
tion it  contains.  Mr.  BuUen  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  path  he  traces  out  is  here  already  a  well- 
beaten  one.  The  detail  he  furnishes  respecting  the 
English  tenant-right,  and  the  analysis  he  offers  on 
Mr.  Pusey's  bill,  have  been  made  years  back,  and 
passed  almost  as  long  into  general  circulation.     In 
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fairness  to  all  be  it  said— to  ourselves  amongst 
others — that  we  cannot  find  an  opinion  or  sugges- 
tion in  these  "  Modern  Views,"  but  that  has  already 
been  thoroughly  canvassed — at  least  in  Great 
Britain.  From  "  Modern  Views,"  then,  the 
English  landowner  or  occupier  can  learn  little  but 
what  he  is  already  well  acquainted  with  from  the 
columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  become  more  and  more  con- 
fused over  the  consideration  of  Irish  rights  and 
Irish  remedies,  that  evidently  weary  Mr.  BuUen 
himself  to  discuss. 

We  think  it  right,  and  even  necessary,  to  speak 
thus  plainly.  We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Bullen 
writes  with  the  best  intentions,  but  this  is  not  the 
field  for  his  labours— at  least  as  here  directed. 
Beyond  the  admission— which  we  candidly  confess 
we  have  ever  taken  for  granted— that  the  English 
claim  is  out  of  all  comparison  reasonable  and  pre- 
ferable to  the  Irish,  we  have  little  to  learn  from 
"  Modern  Views."  It  is  to  the  Irish  themselves 
the  pamphlet  should  be  specially  addressed.  Let 
them  gather  from  its  pages  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion on  which  Mr.  Pusey  grounds  his  measure — the 
simple  and  thoroughly  practicable  manner  in  which 
he  would  have  it  carried  out— and  then  let  them  re- 
consider M'hal  incompatible  demands  some  of  their 
countrymen  are  even  now  making  for  one  class  on 
the  property  of  another  j  and  by  what  a  fearfully 


complicated  and  expensive  process  they  would 
have  these  demands  enforced.  It  is  here  "  Modem 
Views  "  would  be  modern,  and,  as  we  should  hope, 
impressive. 

As  regards  any  means  for  facilitating  the  more 
general  adoption  of  the  tenant's  right  to  an  allow- 
ance  for  his  improvements,  we  must  repeat  that 
it  will  have  in  a  great  measure  to  work  its  own  way. 
In  England  it  has  already  done  so.  The  more  it 
is  understood — the  more  it  is  found  how  such  a  sys- 
tem encourages  and  insures  good  farming — the 
more  has  it  come  into  use.  We  have  every 
authority  for  saying  this.  Mr.  Bullen,  with  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  his  two  countrymen  before 
him,  appears  to  have  no  great  hopes  in  legislation. 
He  would,  however,  have  the  pnnciple  at  once  ad- 
mitted, and  to  this  end  he  has  drawn  out  a  series 
of  *'  declaratory  resolutions,"  to  which  the  landlords 
are  to  volunteer,  and  which  are  to  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  Tenant  Right  Commis- 
sion. We  are  satisfied,  from  our  experience  of  what 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  already  volunteered 
on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  expect  any  very 
speedy  realization  of  this  scheme.  ]Vo»  vi  sed 
seepe  cadendo,  will  they  come  to  accord  an  act  of 
justice  embodying  so  much  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  while  "  endless  discussion,"  after  all,  must 
be  the  chief  means  of  making  an  opening  in  their 
hearts. 


FARMERS'    POLITICS    IN    THE    NEW    WORLD 


In  the  United  States  and  our  own  Canadian  colonies 
very  strong  efforts  have  been  making,  for  some  time 
past,  to  improve  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
in  each  of  its  four  great  departments  of  animals,  vege- 
tables, manures,  and  machinery.  In  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  of  the  23rd  ult.,  an  instance  of  the  former 
is  judiciously  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Forsbury,  in  his 
letter  "To  the  Landlords  and  Graziers  of  England," 
while  two  examples  of  greater  magnitude  appear  in 
the  last  week's  publication.  In  accordance  with 
these-«-which  induce  us  to  return  to  the  subject  — 
we  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Canada  West, 
where,  the  writer  states,  "  There  appears  to  be  a 
great  stir  among  the  old  settlers  just  now,  im- 
proving their  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Durham  is  the 
thing  sought  for  ;  and  some  are  paying  long  prices  for 
bull  calves,  but  they  have  still  the  Canada  cow.  The 
Leicester  sheep  is  the  fashion,  but  in  the  same  state  with 
cattle — not  pure."  In  short,  in  British  America  and  the 
Union,  all  is  activity  and  bustle,  to  beat  the  mother- 
country  "at  farming." 

In  our  Canadian  colonies  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  progress  of  railway  and  steam  communication, 
coupled  with  the  reception  which   their  products  met 


with  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park, 
has  greatly  conduced  to  awaken  and  stimulate  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  every  department  of  industry,  especially 
agriculture.  Few  left  the  Canadian  department  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
value  of  her  natural  products,  especially  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  if  such  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  farmer 
and  the  capitalist,  what  must  have  been  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  old  Canadian  settler,  in  passing  through 
the  avenues  in  which  lay  piled  the  products  of  "British 
industry  ?"  Could  he  have  left  them  without  appre- 
ciating the  incalculable  value  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
science  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  every  other 
art,  and  the  many  advantages  which  the  English  far- 
mer possessed  over  him  ? 

It  is,  however,  principally  to  railway  and  steamboatcom- 
mnnication  that  Canadian  agriculture  is  indebted  for  the 
rapid  advances  she  is  now  making  in  every  department 
of  science  ;  for  these  are  fast  removing  the  many  barriers 
which  previously  existed  between  her  and  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  every  other  source  of  information  : 
on  the  one  hand,  affording  her  many  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  improvements 
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now  taking  place  among  our  own  farmers,  as  well  as  for 
importing  our  best  breeds  of  live  stock,  seetls,  imple- 
ments, and  artificial  manures  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  character  and  means  of  the  emigrants  are  vastly  more 
in  favour  of  her  intelligence  and  prosperity,  owing  to 
the  progress  of  education  at  home  and  the  growth  of 
society  in  her  own  provinces,  inducing  small  capitalists 
to  emigrate.  There  have  been  many  erroneous  notions 
entertained  in  this  country  relative  to  land,  its  political 
economy,  and  management ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those,  when  introduced  into  our  colonies,  should 
maintain  their  original  character,  forming  strong  barriers 
to  farmers  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Canadian  farmers  have 
sufTered  from  slovenly  following  the  antiquated  practices 
of  the  mother  country,  or  what  they  may  gain  from  those 
scientific  systems  they  are  now  so  eagerly  cultivating. 
Hitherto  manure  has  not  unfrequently  been  "  deposited 
upon  the  ice  in  place  of  the  land,  and  there  left  to  float 
off  in  spring,  or  else  allowed  to  accumulate  year  after  year, 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  new  stables  to  abate 
the  nuisance,"  according  to  their  own  official  testimony ; 
while  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  been  reduced 
from  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  ten  by  injudicious  crop- 
ping ;  and  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  have  degenerated  below 
profitable  rearing.  Yet  even  under  such  a  system — if 
system  it  can  be  called— Canada,  in  1849,  with  a  popu- 
lation less  than  that  of  the  British  metropolis,  exported 
agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  £821,608  5s.  lid., 
of  which  England  received  to  the  value  of  ^326,510  8s, 
4d.  Such  being  the  exports  under  the  practice  just  no- 
ticed, what  may  it  not  be  under  an  improved  one,  capable 
of  returning  double  and  treble  produce,  and  that  too  at 
less  expense  ? 

The  agriculture  of  the  Union  has  been  less  affected  by 
external  influence  than  that  of  Canada,  and  more  from 
internal  energy — owing,  no  doubt,  to  thediflferenceof  the 
political  relation  between  them  and  the  mother  country, 
coupled  with  the  growth  of  their  respective  populations, 
the  tide  of  emigration  rolling  principally  into  the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  former.  Some  of  the  older  states,  as 
New  York,  for  instance,  are  densely  populated,  com- 
pared with  Canada,  and  have  proved  an  example  to  the 
other  states  where  the  growth  of  society  and  civilization 
has  been  less.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants 
have  left  the  mother  country  with  no  other  idea  of  desti- 
nation than  to  get  to  New  Y^ork — once  there,  they 
would  work  their  way  into  the  interior  as  Providence 
might  direct  their  steps.  Hence  labour,  an  article  of  no 
small  value  in  America,  was  more  plentiful  in  that  State 
than  in  the  others,  creating  a  larger  consumption  and 
better  markets— circumstances  of  the  highest  importance 
to  its  agriculture,  as  they  afforded  the  means  of  reclaim- 
ing its  soil  and  saving  a  little  independence.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  in  this  State,  although  landing  poor, 
acquired  capital  sufl6cient  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
estates  for  their  families. 

But  while  an  abundance  of  labour  aided  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  this,  and  other  old  States  similarly 
situated,  it  was  the  means  of  sooner  exhausting  their 
soils,  owing  to  the  scourging  system  followed  bringing 
their  farmers,  a&  it  were,  to  a  stand-still — a  fact  which 


has  lowered  them  ia  the  estimation  of  emigrants  for 
nearly  the  Ipst  half  century.  "  Human  toil  is  often 
praised  for  being  highly  productive,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  an 
American  writer,  alluding  to  the  question  at  issue, 
"  when,  had  the  whole  truth  been  known,  it  would  have 
been  seen  to  be  remarkably  destructive,"  as  the  counties 
of  New  York  have  experienced  ;  for  the  exhaustion  of 
their  soils  have  not  only  lowered  them  in  the  estimation 
of  emigrants,  but  of  their  own  old  settlers,  many  of 
whom  sold  out  as  soon  as  they  could  find  a  purchaser, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  bush  husbandry  of  the  in- 
terior, beginning  the  world  afresh  as  they  or  their  fore- 
fathers did. 

Those  changes  of  the  primitive  settlers,  however,  have 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  progress 
of  agricultural  science,  because  many  of  their  successors 
were  men  of  considerable  capital,  acquainted  with 
ameliorating  systems  of  husbandry,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, exemplified  to  the  farmers  around  them  that 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  profitably  re- 
stored by  the  economy  and  judicious  application  of  ma- 
nure. 

It  is  of  recent  date  that  improved  systems  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  mother  country  ;  for  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  little  was 
known  to  the  bulk  of  emigrants  but  the  opposite ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  what  does  the  half  of  emigrants 
know  of  scientific  agriculture  ?  Hence,  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  have  expected  any  other  practice 
from  them  but  the  old  one,  especially  considering  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  relative 
to  the  natural  fertility  of  soils,  climate,  and  absence  of 
rent  and  taxes,  comparatively  speaking,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dear  labour  and  cheap  produce  on  the  other, 
coupled  with  the  expense  of  marketing. 

An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  political  economy  of 
and  has  been  very  severely  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  for  in  the  mother  country  "Farmers'  Politics," 
until  recently,  were  very  unfashionable ;  while  in 
America  they  were  in  the  opposite  extreme,  by  far  too 
much  importance  being  attached  to  them,  as  if  they 
alone  could  make  corn  grow.  In  the  former,  farmers, 
prior  to  emigration,  had  felt  the  heavy  burden  of  rent 
and  taxes,  with  the  powerful  influence  of  the  landlord  ; 
consequently,  when  rid  of  these  in  the  latter,  they  had 
too  hurriedly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  would 
be  right,  forgetting  that  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,"  But  of  Lite  both  parties  have  begun  to 
take  a  more  comprehensive  and  favourable  view  of 
things,  recognising  the  golden  mean  between  their  former 
extremes.  The  prejudices  of  the  American  farmer 
against  the  theory  of  the  English  landlord-system,  for 
instance,  are  beginning  to  subside  ;  for  he  now  sees  that 
the  landlord's  duties,  if  properly  discharged,  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  that  the  reverse  is  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture.  He  not  only  sees,  but 
feels,  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  in  the  exhaustion  of 
his  own  arable  soil,  imposing  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  its  permanent  improvement  and  fertility — a 
proposition  involving  the  duties  of  the  English  landlord, 
not  those  of  the  English  tenant ;  and  he  not  only  feels  that 
the  duties  of  the  English  tenant  have  been  in  many  cases 
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badly  performed,  but  that  those  of  the  English  landlord 
have  been  still  worse,  and  that  before  a  more  profitable 
system  could  be  pursued,  the  interference  of  Congress 
was  necessary  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
all  parties  involved  in  the  enhaustion  of  the  American 
soil — a  question  embracing  the  statistics  of  agriculture. 

In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  carried  out  by  landed 
proprietors  and  labourers  only,  the  rights  of  the  tenant 
are  of  course  excluded.  For  under  such  circumstances 
Political  Economy  has  only  to  investigate  the  rights  of 
the  public,  the  proprietor,  and  the  labourer. 

But,  although  the  landlord-and-tenant  system  is  not 
the  rule  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  not  only 
not  the  rule,  but  a  system  still  repudiated,  yet,  with  all 
their  antipathy  to  it — an  antipathy  which  knows  no 
bounds,  generally  speaking— it  forms  the  exception  !  and 
that,  too,  which  is  daily  gaining  favour  among  emi- 
grants of  small  capital,  and  labourers  who  settle  and 
acquire  the  same,  especially  in  Canada;  for  the  letter  from 
that  colony,  already  quoted,  says  :  "  In  my  opinion,  a 
cleared  farm  is  the  best,  for  you  have  a  comfortable 
living  at  once ;  while,  on  a  bush  farm,  you  are'years  before 
you  can  send  anything  to  market,  and  have  many  hard- 
ships to  endure  all  the  while.  We  have  two  neighbours 
who  sit  each  on  a  rented  farm,  and  both  are  doing  well. 
Rent  6s.  per  acre,  English  money— we  would  call  it  a 
dollar  and  a-half — the  current  price  all  round  hers,  with 
very  short  leases ;  six  years  being  the  common  thing, 
but  sometimes  less."  From  different  sources  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Laurence,  including  the  United  States, 
we  have  similar  information  ;  so  that  in  our  colonies  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  we  unexpectedly  arrive  at  the 
obvious  conclusion,  that  landlords  are  scarce  ; 
and  hence,  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  labour  market,  are  remunerated  ac- 
coidiugly,  receiving  from  71  to  12j  per  cent,  for  their 
money,  and,  in  some  instances,  more,  or  upwards  of 
double  of  what  they  are  receiving  in  the  mother  country ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  colonies  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

The  inference  deducible  from  the  above  observations 
is  this,  that  American  farmers  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate experimentally  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
organization  and  subdivision  of  labour — a  subject  of  no 
less  importance  in  connexion  with  agriculture  than  any 
of  the  other  arts,  though  economists  have  too  often 
arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion ;  and  therefore  the 
more  it  is  understood  in  theory  the  more  general  will  the 
practice  of  renting  land  by  emigrants  of  small  capital 
become.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  understood  to  infer 
that  American  tenants  have  not  an  ultimate  eye  to  the 
purchase  of  land  themselves  as  soon  as  they  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  do  so,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  more  eff'ective  machinery  to  bear  upon  the  forest 
than  that  in  common  use.  Before  we  could  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion,  a  change  in  human  nature  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  so  prone  is  the  mind  of  man  to  the 
possession  of  land.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other,  coupled 
with  its  inestimable  value  in  both  cases,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  landlord-and-tenant  theory.  For  instance,  had 
tenants  and  labourers  in  the  mother  country  a  sufficiency 


of  capital,  they  would  all  be  landlords  together,  and  heace 
tenants  would  just  be  as  scarce  as  are  landlords  in  her 
colonies — using  the  word  landlord  in  its  twofold  meaning, 
as  currently  used  in  both.  It  is  the  want  of  capital 
which  gives  rise  to  tenants  and  labourers  in  a  colony. 

The  rights  of  the  public,  we  have  said,  embrace  agri- 
cultural statistics — a  subject  on  which  the  American 
farmers  and  Congress  appear  more  united  than  the 
English,  and  one  in  which  they  place  more  importance, 
obviously  because  they  take  a  more  sound,  compre- 
hensive, and  practical  view  of  it,  attributing  even  the 
exhaustion  of  their  soil  to  the  want  of  the  necessary 
statistical  information  ;  for,  say  they — quoting  official 
authority,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents — 
"Good  and  bad  farming  are  now  so  blended,  that  de- 
linquents escape  nearly  all  exposure  ;  while  such  as  do 
well,  are  denied  that  distinction  which  is  the  just  reward 
of  merit.  There  is  no  resisting  a  legitimate  argument, 
sustained  by  conceded  facts.  Mistakes  in  practice,  and 
errors  in  theory,  must  give  way  before  the  light  of  truth : 
and  the  truth  alone  should  be  diligently  sought  and 
widely  disseminated  among  the  farmers  of  the  Republic." 
In  short,  it  is  not  merely  the  number  of  acres  and  the 
amount  of  produce  which  comprise  American  statistics — 
for  they  include  t/te  number  of  good  and  bad  farmers 
also.    For  example  : 

Of  the  12,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  1,000,000  are  so  cultivated  as  to  become 
richer  from  year  to  year — being  in  the  hands  of  40,000 
farmers  who  read  agricultural  journals,  and  nobly  sus- 
tain the  state  and  county  societies  of  that  commonwealth. 
3,000,000  barely  sustain  their  fertility,  and  are  cultivated 
by  a  class  of  farmers  who  read  not,  but  do  their  best  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  last.  8,000,000  acres  are  in 
the  hands  of  300,000  cultivators  who  follow  the  old 
practice  of  exhausting  the  soil,  which  has  fallen  from  30 
to  5  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre— Albany  county,  in  1845, 
producing  only  1\  bushels  per  acre;  Duchess  county,  5  ; 
Columbia,  6  ;  Reusselaer,  8 ;  West  Chester,  7  ;  &c. ; 
while  Albany,  in  1775,  produced  from  20  to  40. 
The  300,000  persons  that  cultivated  those  8,000,000 
acres  produce  each  annually  25  dollars  less  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  land  not  been  exhausted. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  oppressive  tax  of 
7,500,000  dollars,  but  either  to  improve  the  land  at  an 
expenditure  of  100,000,000  dollars,  or  run  off  and  leave 
it.  It  is  calculated  that  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  have  lost  the  equivalent  of 
500,000,000  dollars  by  exhaustion  of  land. 

It  is  not  merely  statistics  generally  as  above,  but  in- 
dividually as  follows  :  ' '  There  are  samples  of  wool  in 
the  Patent  Office,  the  product  of  a  sheep  that  yields 
181bs.  of  washed  wool  a  year,  and  weighs  4201bs.  Thi« 
mammoth  sheep  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Josiah  W. 
Ware,  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  whose  best  fat 
wethers  sell  at  35  dollars  a  head."  Other  examples  are 
given  where  flocks  which  once  yielded  51bs.  per  fleece 
have  now  fallen  to  21bs.,  &c.  The  great  Washington's 
fell  from  5  to  2^1bs.  during  his  wars. 

The  rights  of  the  public,  however,  involve  more 
than  statistics  ;  for  if  the  soil  has  been  exhausted,  it  has 
a  right  to  know  the  cause  and  remedy,  as  well  as  the 
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'"SmouDt  of  exhaustion  :  but,  while  it  obviously  enjoys 
this  privilege,  it  has  also  its  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  farmer.  Hence  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the 
American  Government  has  been  collecting  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture  de- 
mands, not  only  from  individuals  of  the  greatest  talent 
in  its  own  provinces,  but  from  all  corners  of  the  world, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  Patent  Office,  which 
collates  and  arranges  the  whole  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
report  of  some  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  for  circulation 
among  farmers,  who  have  fully  appreciated  its  value 
with  gratitude  ;  for  the  eftect  produced  is  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  e.xpectation  previously  entertained  from 
official  information  of  this  kind.  From  time  immemorial 
the  American  farmers  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  state 
and  county  societies  — cattle,  implement,  and  produce 
shows — with  ploughing  matches,  and  suchlike  machinery, 
the  same  as  English  farmers  have  done — besides  com- 
panies for  the  importation  of  English  cattle.  But  such 
was  found  insufficient,  never  having  produced  in  half  a 
century  the  eftect  which  the  Patent  Office  has  done  in 
one  season  ;  because  through  it  the  progress  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  science  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  agriculture  with  a  different  force  and 
a  different  interest  to  the  farmer. 

The  Union  has  justly  been  termed  "  a  luUion  of 
farmers,"  farmers  forming  "  a  large  majority  of  the 
TOters,"  so  that  they  have  themselves  to  blame  if  their 
interests  are  neglected,  either  in  Congress  or  State  Le- 
gislatures. Hence,  however  they  may  have  hitherto 
under- estimated  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  was  him- 
self a  farmer,  and  strongly  advocated  the  cultivation  of 
agricultural  science,  they  have  now  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  their  great  president,  and  are  exerting  every 
nerve  to  reduce  it  to  practice  without  fear  of  opposition, 
and  the  progress  they  are  making  is  only  equalled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them.  Complaints 
are  no  doubt  yet  many,  but  no  sooner  established  than 


the  necessary  steps  are  talien  to  have  theja  redressed. 
The  rights  of  American  labourers  have  hitherto  been 
sadly  neglected  ;  for  half  their  number  arc  slaves,  whilf. 
the  domestic  happiness  of  the  other  half  has  been  little 
cared  for  I  The  plight  of  the  poor  emigrant,  who  has 
hitl-.erto  arrived  in  the  Union  with  an  empty  pocket,  v.  a» 
sober  indeed.  In  this  country  our  large  manufactuveis 
— a  class  ever  alive  to  their  own  interest — are  beginning 
to  descry  a  short  supply  in  the  labour  market.  Hence 
cottages  and  gardens  for  their  operatives  are  fast  being 
built,  and  every  other  prudent  means  used  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  demand  ;  but  in  America, 
although  labour  has  been  scarce,  no  such  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  surplus  rustics  of  our  overflowing 
provinces  to  emigrate  ;  for  to  them  the  threshold  of 
colonial  life  has  been  truly  purgatorial  :  indeed,  such 
was  its  barbarous  character,  that  few  penniless  labourers, 
however  indifferent  they  might  be  to  civilized  life,  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  Atlantic  unless  they  had  either  a  friend 
or  relative  before  them.  Happily,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can Patent  Office  has  at  length  succeeded  in  removing 
the  farmers'  candle  from  under  the  bushel.  Chemical 
and  mechanical  science,  involving  the  proper  application 
of  labour  to  the  soil,  is  now  becoming  better  understood, 
so  that  the  domestic  comforts  of  the  labourer  are  begin- 
ning to  be  cultivated.  Hence  the  stimulus  which  it  has 
given  to  the  "  exodus  "  at  home. 

Such  are  a  few  desultory  observations  on  the  means 
now  being  used  by  the  Americans  to  improve  their  agri- 
culture. In  the  language  of  the  Patent  Office  Report, 
"  To  compete  with  Englishmen  in  feeding  people  at 
their  own  doors,  while  Americans  have  to  transport 
their  breadstuff's  and  provisions  from  3,000  to  4,000 
miles  to  reach  the  consumer,  is  obviously  a  hard  busi- 
ness for  our  farmers."  It  is  one,  however,  which  the 
American  is  strenuously  and  successfully  pursuing ;  and 
let  us,  therefore,  not  be  found  sleeping  at  our  posts  in 
the  conflict,  since  we  cannot  avoid  joining  issue  in  it. 


MEETING     OF 


THE    WEST    OF     ENGLAND     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY    AT    PLYMOUTH. 


The  West  of  Euglaud  Agricultm-al  Society — with 
Bath  for  the  centre,  or  rather  capital  of  its  territory 
—lays  claim  to  being  the  oldest  association  of  the 
kind  we  have.  It  has  now  been  established  upwards 
of  seventy  years.  Like  many  other  public  institu- 
tions, and  those  connected  with  the  interests  of  agri- 
cidture  perhaps  more  especially,  its  career  during 
this  long  period  has  been  anytlung  but  one  of  unin- 
terrupted success.  For  many  years,  indeed,  it  ap- 
peal's to  ha\  e  had  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  ex- 
istence :  and  it  is  certainly  but  within  a  very  brief 
space  tliat  the  society  has  aimed  at  anything  like  that 
prominencp  whieli  it  at  present  enjoys.  Its  resuscita- 
I  loii  would  seem  fo  have  been  suggested  by,  anditsad- 
x  an-T^ei  rd)out  wKli  llic  Roval  AgriouUural  Socieh'  ol' 


England  as  the  model  for  its  future  conduct.  Like 
that  eminent  body,  the  West  of  England  has  deter- 
mined on  holding  siuumer  meetings,  selected  year  by 
year,  for  diiferent  towns  within  thclimit  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  while,  coupled  with  this  new  feature,  it  has 
associated  another,  which,  although  but  a  revival, 
evidently  traces  its  re-appearance  to  the  same  high 
authority.  This  is  the  pubUcation  of  a  Journal  or 
annual  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  first  of  these  locomotive  meetings  was  held 
about  this  time  last  year  at  Taunton ;  and  the  first 
number  of  the  Journal — new  series,  as  we  should 
properly  write  it — was  published  this  spring. 

The  Taunton  "Meeting,  we  are  told,  was  in  almost 
(•vory  lesiHX't    a  most  encouraging  commcncomcuf. 
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It  had  the  fervent  support  of  nearly  all  the  best  of 
men  of  all  classes  in  any  way  identified  with  tiie 
agriculture  of  the  "  west  countree."  Lord  Portmau, 
Mr.  Miles,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Ackland — gentlemen 
already  experienced  in  the  management  of  such 
meetings — were  foremost  in  the  dkection;  while 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  spirit  iu  which  their  labours  were  met  and 
appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended. 

So  far  for  the  first  Meeting.  Of  the  fii-st  "Journal" 
we  shall  hardly  speak  so  highly.  We  cannot  help 
considering  it  rather  a  mistake.  It  is  a  bulky  tome, 
approaching  in  size  to  somethuig  like  an  average 
number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  work. 
For  a  district  report— as  the  representative  of  a  body 
assuming  only  to  certain  local  rank  and  administra- 
tion, it  might  at  the  first  glance  be  thought  some- 
what difficult  to  fill  up  so  many  pages  with  matter 
legitimate  to  its  object.  Any  such  impediment  has, 
however,  in  this  instance  been  very  easily  overcome, 
if  not,  perhaps,  with  too  great  an  observance  of  what 
would  really  be  in  character  with  its  title.  More 
than  half  the  space  iu  this  first  number  is  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  subjects  that  have  quite  as 
much  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  as 
they  have  to  the  west.  This,  moreover,  is  chiefly  re- 
print— the  Hanover-square  "Journal"  over  again. 
The  borrowed  matter  is  undoubtedly  well  selected, 
but,  as  we  must  repeat,  with  little  regard  as  to  its 
applicability.  We  should  wish  to  see  every  local 
society  of  any  character  furnishing  reports  for  the 
use  of  its  members ;  but  the  real  value  of  such  papers 
— at  least  as  we  take  it — must  mainly  rest  on  their 
being  addi-essed  to  topics  which  fairly  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  body  they  emanate  from.  There  are 
several  such  papers  in  the  number  we  refer  to 
— those,  for  example,  connected  with  and  reporting 
on  the  exhibition  of  implements  and  show  of  cattle  at 
the  Taunton  Meeting.  The  latter  of  these  is  rendered 
particularly  interesting,  valuable,  and  appropriate, 
from  the  well-digested  observations  on  the  different 
varieties  of  Devon  cattle.  Here,  and  so  far  as,  we  must 
injustice  add,  on  similar  matters  bearing  closely  on 
its  object,  the  "  West  of  England  Journal"  becomes 
the  useful  authority  we  should  expect  to  see  it.  In 
the  height  of  its  ambition,  the  society  has  gone  some- 
thing beyond  this.  It  was  a  pardonable  vanity,  at 
the  worst ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  it  must  have  been 
attended  with  an  expense  in  the  way  of  priutino-,  and 
so  forth,  that  an  association  just  feeUng  its  way  on  new 
ground  would,  we  should  have  imagined,  be  scarcely 
warranted  iu  incurring.  We  write  with  the  best 
wishes  for  the  society  and  its  representative  ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  we  consider  the 
latter  would  be  far-  more  in  character  were  it  some- 
what reduced  in  size,  and  its  papers  confined— for 


the  most  part,  at  least^to  local  matters,  supplied  by 
local  authorities. 

The  West  of  England  Society  has,  in  fact,  no  need 
to  deal  in  second-hand  stories.  As  a  local  institu- 
tion, we  believe  it  to  be  already  the  first  of  its  kind  ; 
at  least,  we  know  none  at  which  the  meetings  have 
been  supported,  either  by  exhibitors  or  attendance, 
with  more  spuit,  or  in  which  the  results  have  tended 
more  to  what  was  desired.  If  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking  were  satisfied  with  what  they  accom- 
plished at  Taunton,  they  have  yet  more  reason  to 
congratidate  themselves  on  the  advance  they  have 
made  within  only  one  year  of  that  meeting.  It  was, 
indeed,  difficiilt  to  consider  the  agricultural  gatheruig 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last 
at  Plymouth,  as  merely  a  local  one — however  large 
the  extent  known  to  be  embraced  within  its  range. 
Still  the  maiu  features  of  the  show-yard  were  quite 
in  character  with  the  fame  of  that  district  in  which 
the  festival — for  such  was  it,  in  fact — was  celebrated. 
The  pure  thorough-bred  Devon,  for  example, 
was  the  chief  attraction  among  the  animals ; 
and  though  the  display  was  not  numeri- 
cally so  large  as  some  of  us  might  have 
expected  to  see,  it  had  the  counter  advantage  of  ex- 
hibiting very  few  animals  of  an  inferior  sort.  We 
should  have  preferred,  perhaps,  to  have  found  a  few 
more  of  their  neighbours  disputing  the  lead  with 
Messrs.  Quartley  and  Turner.  The  most  dangerous 
opponents,  however,  of  these  renowned  breeders 
have  had  further  to  travel,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
prize  list,  it  was  again  as  at  Lewes  last  year,  Devon 
against  Somerset.  The  latter  had  quite  their  share 
of  the  honours,  and  in  the  cows  and  heifers  were 
especially  strong :  this,  too,  where  almost  all  the 
entries  were  good;  the  yearhng  heifers  in  pairs, 
amongst  others,  being  all  entitled  to  commendation, 
and  rendering,  we  should  say,  the  award  a  matter 
of  some  difiBeulty.  Of  course,  where  every  one  you 
met  was  quaHfied  more  or  less  as  a  judge,  the  different 
decrees  were  warmly  canvassed ;  but  the  whole  of 
these  classes  furnished  of  themselves  a  fine  elucida- 
tion of  that  still  vexed  question,  "  What  is  a  De- 
von ?" — whether  you  went  to  the  neat,  perfect  beast 
Mr.  Quartley  has  made  himself  famous  for,  or  the 
more  fully-developed  frame  the  men  of  Somerset  have 
encouraged,  and  have  been  encouraged  in. 

In  close  order,  unfortimately  with  the  North  De- 
vons,  stood  the  South  Devons,  or  South  Hams. 
They  have  this  year  been  treated  as  a  distinct  variety, 
which  then-  appearance  at  once  proclaims  them  to  be. 
Higher  and  coarser  than  the  North  Devons,  they  have 
at  least  the  recommendation  of  size  iu  their  favour ; 
and  some  of  them  looked  well  and  even  to  the  -eye. 
The  number  of  entries,  however,  did  iiot  show  much 
cause  for  the  continuance  of  separate  premiums  for 
a  class  of  stock  whose  admirers  are  evidently  but 
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limited,  mid  wliicb,  to  use  a  coiumou  plir;:bP,  "  don'i 
do  after  the  others." 

The  prizes  for  eat  lie  "  of  auy  other  pure  breed" 
were  contested  by  one  breed  only — the  Shoitlioni— 
the  show  of  which  was  remarkably  good.  Mr.  IStrat- 
ton,  of  Swindou,  it  will  be  noticed,  again  took  the 
chief  prizes — with  a  bull  that  won  in  another  class  at 
Taunton ;  where  bis  best  cow  of  this  present  sliow 
was  also  successful.  Though  this  eminent  breeder 
was  of  course  too  much  in  a  neighbourhood  for  which 
such  kind  of  stock  has  not  yet  been  noted,  the  ad- 
mii'crs  of  them  must  be  well  content  with  the  pro- 
gress the  Durharas  are  now  making  in  the  West. 
We  did  not  see  a  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

Of  the  sheep,  the  Southdowns  scarcely  reached 
average  merit.  The  Corsets,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  say,  fvunished  about  tbe  best  collection  of 
this  kind  of  sheep  ever  brought  together.  The  ewes, 
ia  pens  of  five  each,  were  as  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber as  the  excellence  of  the  entry,  and,  a.?  a  class, 
commanded  the  expressed  approbatiouof  the  Judges. 
There  are  certain  districts  within  the  range  of  the 
West  of  England  Society,  where  this  breed  is  now 
particularly  sought  after,  and  for  which  very  high 
prices  are  given.  They  comprised  a  very  strong 
point  in  a  local  show.  Of  the  Long- wools,  or  Devou- 
Leicesters,  there  M'as  also  a  very  excelleut  muster; 
while  the  Mountain  sheep  sadly  disappointed  us. 
Mr.  Quartley  certainly  won  his  prize  for  ewes  with 
every  credit,  but  we  wanted  a  far  more  general  in- 
troduction to  the  sort. 

In  the  pigs  the  attraction  was  mainly  centred  iu 
the  smaller  breed,  Devon  having  of  late  become  some 
what  celebrated  for  the  success  with  which  she  has 
transplanted  "  the  improved  Essex."  They  were 
well  represented  here  by  Mr.  Moon,  Mr.  James,  and 
others,  while  their  merits  were  as  ably  disputed  by 
what  is  called  the  "  Leicester"  pig  ;  also  of  a  black 
colour,  but  scarcely  so  finely  bred  for  the  eye  as  the 
Essex,  or  Fisher  Hobbs'.  The  Leicesters,  however, 
had  all  the  best  of  the  meeting,  wiuuiug  four  pre- 
miums out  of  the  five  offered. 

A  grey  Cleveland  brood  mare,  a  very  clever  one, 
with  a  well-bred  blood  stallion,  Repletion  by  Venison, 
and  one  or  two  good  entries  in  the  extra  stock,  were 
all  we  could  find  amongst  the  horses.  We  certainly, 
from  our  own  experience  as  here  gathered,  cannot 
agree  with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  at  the  dinner  took 
particular  occasion  to  compUment  the  Devon  farmers 
on  their  breed  of  cart-horses.  They  really  ought  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

Following  a  fashion  that  has,  after  all,  much  to 
recommend  it,  the  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society  has  united  an  exhibition  of  poultry  with  their 
show  of  stock  and  implements.  A  few  birds  were 
sent  to  Taunton,  but  on  tliis  occasion  the  fowl  was 
made  a  far  more  prominent  point  in  the  attractions 


of  the  week.  Tili:^,  though,  was  attended  with  one 
very  serious  objection,  which  we  would  advise  the 
Council  at  once  to  remedy.  Though  appearing  iu 
the  programme,  and  naturally  enough  concluded  to 
be,  as  it  should  be,  part  and  parcel  of  the  agricul- 
tural show,  the  public  were  made  to  pay  a  separate 
admission  charge  for  visiting  it — that  is  to  say,  you 
paid  half-a-crown  in  the  first  i)lace  to  see  the  cattle 
and  implements,  and  then  another  halfcrown  to  see 
the  poultry.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  distinct 
and  separate  speculation,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Agricultural  Society.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit  it  to  be  so.  We  believe  "  The  West  of  Eng- 
land" countenanced,  and  in  some  measure  provided 
the  funds  for  starting  such  an  exhibition,  and  that 
they  will  take  the  profits  arising  from  it.  If,  then, 
these  shows  are  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  "  the  West"  must  follow  again  the  example  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural,  the  Birmingham,  and  other 
similar  associations,  and  make  them  one — under  one 
general  management,  in  one  show-yard,  and  at  one 
price.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  tenant-farmer 
has  not  yet  taken  suificient  interest  in  the  breeding 
and  rearbig  of  poultry ;  but  surely  this  is  not  the 
way  to  get  his  attention  to  it.  We  are  certain  there 
were  many  such,  who,  satisfied  with  one  outlay,  never 
saw  the  Cochins  or  Dorkings  at  all. 

We  should  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  make 
this  objection  not  merely  on  our  own  private  opinion, 
but  from  a  very  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 
Many  people  like  to  stroll  from  one  department  to 
another ;  but  extraordinary  care  was  taken  that  no 
one  passed  from  the  poultry  to  the  cattle  yard,  or 
vice  versa,  without  paying  the  admission  charge  every 
time  he  did  so.  It  will  be  impolitic  and  unhandsome 
to  continue  the  levy  of  these  double  dues. 

The  pens  of  poultry,  moreover,  would  have  added 
to  the  appearance  of  the  main  show-ground,  which, 
as  it  was,  hardly  looked  furnished.  Still,  this  gave 
ample  room  for  the  best  arrangement;  and  the 
exhibition  of  implements  never  had  more  scope  or 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  the  many  inventions  sub- 
mitted for  inspection.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
depend  a  great  deal  on  this  department,  and  classify 
their  prize-lists  with  an  especial  regard  to  the  wants 
of  those  small  occupiers  with  whom  the  country 
abounds.  Their  intentions  were  well  backed  by 
many  eminent  makers ;  some  of  whom  came  from 
long  distances,  supplied  with  specimens  of  their  most 
celebrated  machinery.  Messrs.  Hornsby,  from 
Grantham ;  Busby,  from  Bedale ;  Coleman,  from 
Chelmsford ;  Howard,  from  Bedford ;  Dray  and  Co., 
Burgess,  and  James,  from  London  ;  Holmes,  from 
Norwich;  Barrett  and  Exall,  from  Reading;  Smith 
and  Ashby,  from  Stamford ;  Samuelson,  from  Ban- 
bury ;  Stanley,  from  Peterborough — supported  by  a 
great  number  of  more  local  firms  from  Bristol,  Ply- 
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mouth,  and  other  neighbouriug  towns.  Mr.  Hussey 
attended — for  the  first  time  we  beheve  in  person — 
to  superintend  the  direction  of  his  reaping-machine ; 
and  either  this  or  McCormick's  were  allowed,  on 
trial,  to  have  never  worked  so  well.  Both  machines 
have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  manufacturers  generally  expressed  themselves 
as  much  pleased  with  the  accommodation  afforded 
them ;  and,  as  one  of  the  public,  we  can  add  our  best 
word  of  approval  to  theii's.  In  the  disposition  of  the 
cattle,  matters  were  not  so  well  managed ;  and  as  the 
inconvenience  here  arose  from  a  mistake  easily  re- 
medied for  the  future,  we  the  more  readily  call  at- 
tention to  it.  Instead  of  having  the  numbers  with  the 
prizes — if  any — at  the  heads  of  the  animals  exhibited, 
as  they  are  at  most  other  meetings,  and  where  the 
spectator  may  "  run  and  read"  with  every  facility  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  the  managing  committee  of 
the  Plymouth  Show  did  it  in  this  wise : — they  carefidly 
concealed  the  number  at  the  foot  of  the  beast,  and 
just  within  the  roof  of  the  shed  he  stood  in.  Any- 
one, consequently,  desirous  of  knowing  what  an 
animal  was,  had  to  enter  the  stall,  and  then  turn 
about  in  search  of  the  guiding-number.  Anything 
more  inconvenient  in  a  crowd  than  this  perpetually 
twisting  in  and  out,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
wonder  to  us  is,  how  such  a  plan  could  ever  have 
been  adopted.  Fortunately,  highly  bred  and  fed 
cattle  are  not  taught  to  kick,  or  many  a  broken  limb 
must  have  followed  in  the  attempted  gratification  of 
a  laudable  curiosity. 

The  other  arrangements,  both  in  the  grounds  and 
at  the  dinner  on  the  Thursday,  were  generally  good. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  towns  of  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  indeed,  welcomed  their  visitors  with 
all  kinds  of  amusement  and  ornament.  Flower- 
shows,  triumphal  arches,  and  transplanted  trees  in 
the  streets,  military  bands  on  very  active  service,  ex- 
cursion parties — everything,  alas !  but  the  weather, 
was  propitious.  It  was  the  same,  we  are  told,  at 
Taunton  last  year;  the  same  gay  preparations  all 
clouded  by  the  same  dampning  influence.  The  ^\"est, 
though,  despite  wind  or  weather,  has  been  famed  ere 
this  for  the  spirit  with  which  it  engages  on  the  festi- 
vals of  Ceres.  The  gala-week  at  Exeter  will  long 
live  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  dinner  took  place  on  the  Thm-sday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  supported 
by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  many  other  officers  of  both 
services,  the  municipal  authorities,  and  some  hundreds 
of  country  gentlemen  and  practical  agriculturists, 
from  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset.  The  toast- 
list,  running  to  great  length,  was  almost  altogether 
of  a  complimentary  character;  while  the  addresses 
bore  so  little  on  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  that 
we  refrain  from  giving  them  in  a  journal  not  specially 
devoted  to  the  district. 


It  woidd  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  notice  without 
some  mention  of  the  liberality  and  attention  displayed 
by  the  Great  Western,  and  the  other  Railway  Com- 
panies, in  the  conveyance  of  stock  and  to  the  con- 
venience of  visitors.  Despite  a  very  busy  week,  with 
heavy  calls  on  their  establishments  from  Oxford  and 
Ascot,  they  ably  fulfilled  their  promises  to  the  Ply- 
mouth authorities.  And  these  promises  were  of  the 
best,  too.  Excursion-trains,  double  journeys  at  single 
fares,  the  free  carriage  of  animals  and  implements  for 
the  show,  must  all  have  tended  much  to  the  ecldi 
of  a  meeting  the  success  of  which  was,  indeed, 
beyond  a  doubt . 

AWARDS  FOR   CATTLE    AND    IMPLEMENTS. 

Jldges.— Implements :  Mr.  Malder,  Alvis  Cote,  Glouces- 
tershire ;  Mr.  Gray,  Kiufj  Weston,  Somerset ;  Mr.  Morle, 
Cannington  Park,  Bridgewater,  Somerset;  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Abingdon,  Berkshire.     Devons  and  Long-woolled  Sheep : 
Mr.  Bond,  Oak  Farm,  Taunton,  Somerset ;  Mr.  Fremainh, 
Newiyn,  Cornwall;  Mr.  Whipple,  Brentou,  Devon;  Mr. 
p].  Pope,  Maiden  Newton,  Somerset.    Other  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Horses,   and  Pigs:    Mr.  Bird,   Newton   St.   Leo,   Batb, 
Somerset ;    Mr.   Page,   Compton   Pauncefoot,   Somerset ; 
Mr.  Burgess,  Launceston,  Blaudford,  Dorset. 
CATTLE. 
DEVON. 
Class  1. — For  the  best  bull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding 
four  years  old  on  1st  September  last :  1st  prize,  12?.,  to  K. 
Jackman,  Launceston  ;  2nd,  hi.,  to  R,  AVright,  Taunton. 

Cla^-s  2. — For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  two  years  old 
on  1st  September  last:  1st  prize,  12/.,  to  George  Turner, 
E.'ieter ;  2nd,  5/.,  to  John  Quartley,  Molland ;  highly  com- 
mended, S.  Farthing,  Bridgwater;  commended,  72,  Fouracre, 
Durston. 

Class  3. — For  the  Lest  bull,  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old  on  1st  September  last,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  J.  Tucker,  Taun- 
ton ;  2nd,  Zl.  to  S.  Farthing,  Bridgwater ;  highly  commended, 
J.  W.  BuUer,  Creditou  ;  commended,  George  Turner,  Exeter. 
Class  4. — For  the  best  cow  in  calf,  or  in  milk,  having  had 
a  calf  within  six  mouths  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  show, 
1st  prize,  10/.,  to  S.  Farthing,  Stowe  ;  2nd,  5/.,  to  Wm.  Gibbs, 
Bishop's  Lydiard;  highly  commerded,  J.Tucker,  Staplegrove. 
Ci.A.ss  5. — Fcr  the  best  heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  above  two 
and  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  the  day  of  exhibition, 
Ist  prize,  10/.,  to  W.  M.  Gibbs,  Bishop's  Lydiard;  2ud,  5/„ 
to  George  Turner,  Exeter  ;  commended,  James  Hole,  Dunster. 
Class  B. — For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  old  o:i  the  1st  September  last,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  1st  prize,  5 ?„  to  James  Hole,  Dunster;  highly  com- 
mended,  James  Uuartley,  Molland. 

SOUTH  DEVONS  OR  SOUTH  HAMS. 

Class  7. — For  the  best  bull,  above  tno  and  not  exceeding 
four  years  old  on  1st  September  last,  1st  prize,  8/.,  to  P.  Loye, 
Stokenham  ;  2nd,  4/.,  J.  Cockram,  Brixton. 

Class  8. — For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  two  years  old 
ou  Ist  September  last,  1st  prize,  8/ ,  to  H,  Huxham,  Slapton ; 
2nn,  4/.,  to  P.  M.  Toms,  Coyton. 

Class  9. — For  the  best  cow  in  calf,  or  in  milk,  having  had 
a  calf  within  six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  show, 
Ist  prize,  8/.,  to  T.  Newman,  Mainhcad  ;  2nH,  4/.,  to  T.  Rut- 
land, Diptford. 

Class  10. — For  the  Lest  heifer,  iy  milk  or  in  calf,  abore 
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two  aud  uot  exceeding  three  ycaia  old  ou  the  day  of  exhibition, 
l»t  prize,  8/. — no  merit. 

Class  11. — For  tlie  best  pair  of  heifers,  uot  exceeding 
twelve  months  old  on  the  Ist  September  last,  belonging  to 
the  same  owner,  1st  prize,  21. — no  merit. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  OTHER  PURE  BREED. 

Class  12. — For  the  best  liull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding 
four  years  old  on  1st  September  last,  1st  prize,  12?.,  to  R. 
Stratton,  Swindon  ;  2nd,  ,'')/.,  to  W.  Hitchmau,  Long  Ashton. 

Class  13.— For  the  best  Bull,  not  exceeding  two  years  old 
on  1st  September  last,  1st  prize,  12/.  to  C.  H.  Abbott,  Long 
Ashton  ;  2nd,  5/.  to  Hon.  P.  P.  Boiiverie,  Hannington. 

Class  14. — For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old  on  1st  September  last,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  J.  Tyacke,  jun., 
Falmouth  ;  2nd,  31.,  to  \Vm.  Hitchman,  Long  Ashton. 

Class  15. — For  the  best  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk,  having  had 
a  calf  within  six  mouths  preceding  the  day  of  exhibition,  1st 
prize,  10/.,  to  R.  Stratton,  Swindon;  2nd,  5/.,  to  Rev.  J. 
Vane,  Bristol. 

Class  16. — For  the  best  heifer,  iu  milk  or  calf,  above  two 
and  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  the  day  of  exhibition, 
Ist  prize,  10/ ,  to  R.  Stratton,  Swindon ;  2nd,  5/.,  ditto. 

Class  17.— For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  old  on  1st  September  last,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  Ist  prize,  5/.,  to  R.  Stratton,  Swindon. 

SHEEP. 

LONG  WOOLLED. 

Class  18. — For  the  best  yearling  ram,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  S. 
Kingdou,  Collumpton;  2nd,  3/.,  to  J.  Moon,  Crediton. 

Class  19. — For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  1st  prize,  5/., 
to  J.  Bodley,  Pomeroy  ;  2nd,  3/.,  to  S.  Partridge,  Crediton. 

Class  20. — For  the  best  pen  of  live  ewes,  of  the  same  flock, 
Ist  prize,  5/.,  to  J.  Moon,  Crediton  ;  2nd,  3/.,  to  J.  W. 
BuUer,  Crediton. 

Class  21. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes,  1st 
prize,  5/.,  to  J.  W.  Buller,  Crediton ;  2nd,  3/.,  to  J.  Moon, 
Crediton. 

Class  22. — For  the  best  yearling  ram  of  the  pure  Leicester- 
shire breed,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  J.  W.  Buller,  Crediton  ;  2nd,  3/., 
to  J.  Moon,  Crediton. 

SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Class  23. — For  the  best  yearling  ram,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  J. 
Moore,  Pewsey  ;  2nd,  3/.,  to  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  Ottery 
St.  Mary. 

Class  24. — For  tlie  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  lat  prize,  5/ , 
to  J.  Moore,  Pewsey;  2nd,  3/.,  to  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart., 
Ottery  St.  Mary  ;  commended,  John  Moore,  Pewsey. 

Class  25. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  of  the  same  flock, 
Ist  prize,  5/ ,  to  J.  Moore,  Pewsey;  2nd,  3/.  (no  2nd  prize). 

Class  26. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes,  Ist 
prize,  5/.,  to  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  Ottery  St.  Mary ;  2nd, 
3/.,  to  T.  Newman,  Mamhead. 

DORSETS. 

Class  27.— For  the  best  yearling  ram,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to 
T.  Danger,  Bridgwater;  2nd,  3/.,  to  D.  W.  Gibbs,  Wel- 
lington. 

Class  28. — For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  1st  prize, 
5/.,  to  T.  Danger,  Bridgwater ;  2nd,  3/.,  to  T.  Danger,  Bridg- 
water. 

Class  29. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  of  the  same 
flock,  1st  prize,  5/.,  to  G.  Coombe,  Creech  St.  Michael;  2nd, 
3?.,  to  J.  Culverwell,  North  Petherwin. 

Class  30.— For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes,  Ist 


prize, 5/.,  to  T.  Diiugci  ;  2nd,  o/,  to  G.  Coombe,  Creech  SI. 
Michael. 

(The  whole  class  highly  commended). 

MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

Class  31. — For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  4/.  No  compe- 
tition. 

Class  32. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  of  any  age,  4/,, 
to  J.  Quartley,  Molland  ;  2nd,  J.  Quartley,  Molland. 

PlGiS. 

Large  Breed. 

Class  33.— For  the  best  boar,  not  e,\ceediug  three  years 
old,  4/.,  to  11.  Blandfovd,  Chippenham;  2nd,  no  competition. 

Class  34. — For  the  best  breeding  sow,  41.,  to  H.  Bland- 
ford,  Chippenham  ;  2nd,  21.,  to  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  Ermiugton. 

Class  35.— For  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  sows,  not 
exceeding  eight  months  of  age,  21.     No  entry. 

Small  Breed. 

Class  36.— For  the  best  boar,  not  exceeding  tliree  years 
old,  4/.,  to  W.  Northey,  LakeLifton;  (commended),  J.  Rad- 
more,  Thorverton. 

Class  37. — For  the  best  breeding  sow,  4/.,  to  W.  Dogherty, 
Landrake;  2nd,  2/.,  to  W.  Northey,  Launcestou. 

Class  38. — For  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  sows,  not 
exceeding  eight  mouths  of  age,  21.,  to  J.  Moon,  Crediton ; 
2nd,  1/.,  to  W.  Northey,  Launceston. 

HORSES. 

Class  39.— For  the  best  stallion,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, not  exceeding  six  years  old,  10/.,  to  H,  D.  Seymour 
M.P.,  Wincanton ;  2nd,  5/.,  to  T.  K.  BickeU,  Tavistock,' 
commended,  E.  Brooking,  Plymouth. 

Class  40.— For  the  best  mare  in  foal,  or  with  a  foal  by 
her  side,  10/.,  to  R.  Forrester,  Tavistock  ;  2nd,  5/.,  to  J.  and 
W.  Perry,  Oakhampton. 

Class  41.— For  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion,  suited  for 
country  purposes,  which  shall  have  regularly  served  half-bred 
mares  in  the  district  of  the  Society  during  the  Season  1853 
or  shall  do  so  in  the  Season  1854,  at  a  sum  not  exceedino-' 
Two  Guineas,  15/.,  to  T.  K.  Bickell,  Tavistock. 

EXTRA. 

Short  Horn  Heifer.— Wm.  Elliott,  Landulph— highly 
commended. 

IMPLEMENT  AWARDS. 
Section  1.— PREPARATION  OF  GROUND. 
For  the  best  plough,  for  deep  ploughing,  3/.,  J.  Eddy,  Ken- 
ford.  For  the  best  plough,  for  general  purposes,  3/.,  Howard 
and  Co.,  Bedford ;  ditto,  highly  commended,  Wm.  Busby, 
Bedale.  For  the  best  paring  plough,  to  be  worked  by  two 
horses,  3/.,  J.  Vanstone,  Buckland  Filleigh.  For  the  best 
subsoil  plough,  to  be  worked  by  not  exceeding  three  horses, 
invented  by  Dray  and  Co.,  London;  ditto,  commended! 
Howard  and  Co.,  Bedford.  For  the  best  turn  wrest  plough,' 
3/.,  John  Eddy,  Kenford.  For  the  best  heavy  harrow,  21,, 
Howard  and  Co.,  Bedford.  For  the  best  light  harrow,  21., 
Howard  and  Co.  For  the  best  cultivator,  grubber,  and  scari- 
fier (wide),  3/.,  Charles  Wantage.  For  the  best  ditto  (narrow), 
to  be  worked  by  two  horses,  21.,  Richard  Coleman,  Chelms- 
ford. For  the  best  roller,  21.,  Wightman  and  Co.,  Chard, 
For  the  best  clod-crusher  and  clod-presser,  2/.,  William  Cam- 
bridge, Bristol. 

Section  2.— CULTIVATION  OF  CROPS. 
For  the  best  com  drill,  5/,,  Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham. 
For  the  best  corn  drill,  for  small  occupations,  in  hilly  dia- 
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tricts,  5/.,  Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham.  For  the  best  turnip 
and  manure  drill,  5/.,  Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham ;  ditto, 
highly  commended,  J.  L.  Bowhay,  Modbury.  For  the  best 
and  most  economical  small  occupation  seed  and  manure  drill, 
for  flat  or  ridge  work,  5/.,  Holmes  and  Sou,  Norwich.  For 
the  best  seed  distributor,  worked  by  hand,  2L,  Fowler  and  Fry, 
Bristol.  For  the  best  general  manure  distributor,  31.,  J.  L. 
Bowhay,  Modbury.  For  the  best  horse-hoe  for  green  crops  on 
the  ridge,  2Z.,  William  Busby,  Bedale ;  ditto,  commended, 
James  Comins,  South  Molton  ;  ditto,  commended,  R.  Bowey, 
Ugborough.  For  the  best  ditto,  on  the  flat,  21.,  Wdliam 
Busby,  Bedale;  ditto,  commended,  R.  Bowey,  Ugborough. 

Section  3.— HARVESTING  CROPS,  AND  PREPARING 
FOR  MARKET. 
For  the  best  reaping  machine,  5/.,  Obediah  Hussey.  For  the 
best  haymaking  machine,  3?.,  Smith  and  Ashby,  Stamford.  For 
the  best  horse  rake,  for  hay  or  corn,  21.,  J.  and  F.  Howard, 
Bedford.  For  the  oest  portable  steam-engine,  not  exceeding 
four-horsepower,  Ibi..,  Hornby, Barrett,  and  Exall, commended. 
For  the  best  portable  threshing  machine  with  straw  shaker,  to 
be  driven  by  steam,  not  exceeding  for  four-horse  power,  5?., 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Burrell,  Thetford,  Nor- 
folk ;  Dray  and  Co.,  London,  exhibitors ;  ditto,  highly 
commended.  Holmes  and  Sons,  Norwich.  For  the  best 
portable  threshing  machine,  with  straw  shaker,  not  re- 
quiring more  than  four  horse?,  5/.,  B.  J.  Webber,  Newton 
Abbott.  For  the  best  straw  shaker,  IZ.,  Holmes  and  Son, 
Norwich.  For  the  best  portable  threshing  machine,  not  re- 
quiring more  than  two  hordes,  5/.,  Barrett  and  Co.,  Readisig. 
For  the  best  hand-power  threshing  machine,  3/.,  Barrett  and  Co., 
Beadinir.  For  the  best  machine  for  stamping  seed  out  of  flax,  11. 
No  competition.  For  the  best  cloverseed  drawer  or  sheder,  ]/• 
Holmes  and  S'^n.  For  the  best  Winnowing  machine,  3/. 
Hornsby  and  Co.,  Grantham  ;  ditto,  commended,  W.  Twose, 
Halberton.  For  the  best  one-horse  cart,  for  general  purposes, 
4Z.,  W.  Busby,  Bedale,  and  T.  Milford,  Thorverton ;  prize  to 
be  divided.  For  the  best  two-horse  waggon,  41.,  T.  Milford, 
Thorverton  ;  commended,  ,T.  Heard,  Sandford. 

Section  4.— PREPARATION   OV  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

For  the  best  chaff  and  litter  cutter,  worked  by  horse  or 
steam  power,  5/.,  Smith  and  Ashley,  Stamford  ;  commended. 
Dray  and  Co.,  London.  For  the  best  chaff  cutter,  worked  by 
hand,  Richard  and  Chandler  21.,  R.  Cornelius,  Plymouth,  ex- 
hibitors. For  the  best  turnip  cutter  for  cattle,  2!.,  H.  Carson, 
Warminster.  For  the  best  turnip  cutter,  for  sheep,  21 ,  Burgess 
and  Key,  London.  For  the  best  corn  and  pulse  bruiser,  21 
W.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough.;  highly  commended,  Dray  and 
Co.,  London  ;  commended,  Whitmere  and  Chapman,  Loudon. 
For  the  best  oil-cake  crusher,  suited  to  crush  every  description 
of  cake,  .2/.,  Fowler  and  Fry,  Bristol.  For  the  best  gorse 
bruiser,  31.  No  competition,  For  the  most  economical 
steaming  apparatus,  for  preparing  food  for  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  51., 
W.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough  ;  ditto,  commended,  R.  Cornelius, 
Plymouth. 

Section  5.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  the  best  churn,  £1,  Burgess  and  Key,  Loudon.  For 
the  beet  cheese-press,  £1,  W.  Carson,  AVarminster.  For  the 
best  apple  mill  (crushing  pips  at  the  same  time),  £3  (no 
award).  For  the  best  cider  press,  £2,  A.  Smith,  Exeter. 
For  the  best  machine  for  dressing  flax,  £3  (no  competitor.) 
Section  6. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  collection  of  implements 
suited  to  tenants  occupying  not  more  than  100  acres  of  arable 
Isind,  besides  any  other  land  kept  permanently  in  grass,  £10, 


Barrett  &  Co.,  Reading.  For  the  best  collection  of  small 
edged  and  other  small  tools  used  in  husbandry,  comprising 
not  less  than  twenty,  £5  (prize  withheld).  Winton'a  forks 
(highly  commended).  Burgess  &  Co.,  London,  exhibitors.  For 
the  best  collection  of  draining  tools,  £3,  Burgess  and  Key, 
London.  For  the  best  collection  of  mining  tools,  £5,  (no 
competition). 

SPECIAL  AWARDS. 
W.  Busby,  Bedale,  for  a  cheap  Norwegian  harrow  and  clod 
crusher,  £1.  C.  H.  Webber,  for  an  iron  field  roller,  £1.  J. 
L.  Bowhay,  turnip  and  manure  drill,  £1.  J.  L.  Bowhay,  seed 
and  manure  drill,  ridge  work,  £1.  R.  S.  Reeves,  for 
Chandler's  liquid  manure  drill,  £2.  Hill  &  Co.,  for  an  iron 
rick  stand,  £2.  Hill  &  Co.,  for  a  wrouglit-irou  skim,  with 
coulters,  £1.  Alex.  Smith,  gravel  and  manure  screen,  £1. 
J.  Wescott,  Beehives,  £1.     G.  R.  Turner,  double  plough,  £1. 


PRIZE  LIST  OF  POULTRY. 

Judges:  E.  Bond,   Esq.,  Q.C.,   Middleton  Lodge,  Leeds; 

Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham  ;  T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  j 

Pnlteney  Villa,  Cheltenham. 

Class  1.— Dorking.— 1st  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby, ; 
R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire  ;  2nd,  Capt. ' 
W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lanca- 
shire;  3fd,  Miss  Ann  Willcox,  Nailsea  Court,  Somerset. 
Highly  commended,  Mr.  Geo.  Mc  Cann,  Graham  House, 
Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire  ;  Mr.  C.  Rawsou,  Tlie  Hurst, 
Walton- on-Thames,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  H.  Curtis,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  near  Bristol.  Commended,  Mr.  H.  Blaudford,  Sand- 
ridge,'  near  Chippenham,  Wilts ;  Mr.  St.  Vincent  L.  Ham- 
mick,  Milton  Abbot,  Devon. 

Class  2. —Dorking  Chickens,— 1st  prize,  Capt.  W. 
W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbaid,  Al.lwick  Court,  Wrington,  Somer- 
set.'  Commended,  Ralph  Neville,  Esq.,  Butleigh  Court, 
Glastonbury,  Somerset. 

Class  3.— Spanish.— 1st  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby, 
R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottsge,  Prescot,  Lancashire;  2nd,  Capt. 
W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lanca- 
shire ;  3rd,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon. 
Commended,  Miss  A.  E.  Goodenough,  Bay  Mount,  Torquay. 

Class  4. — Spanish  Chickens. — 1st  prize,  not  of  suffi- 
cient merit;  2nd,  Boughton  Kingdon,  Esq.,  Paul-street, 
Exeter. 

Class  5.— Cochin  China  (Buff  or  Cinnamon).— 1st 
prize,  Mr.  J.  Catlell,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  Birmingham ; 
2ud,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Potts,  Kiugswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  Sur- 
rey ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Rawsou,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey.  Highly  commended,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gurney,  Lombard- 
street,  London ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington, 
Somerset.  Commended,  Mr.  R.  T.  Head,  The  Briars,  Al- 
phington,  Devon  ;  Mr.  C.  Rawsou,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  Surrey  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts,  Monk  Barns,  Hamp- 
stead,  London. 

Class  6.  —  Cochin  China.  (Buff  or  Cinnamon) 
Chickens.— 1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage, 
Norwood,  near  Loudon ;  2ud,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick 
Court,  Wrington,  Somerset.  Highly  commended,  Mr.  Thos. 
H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Snell,  Shirley  Cottage,  Norwood,  near  London;  Mr.  Cyrns 
Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset;  Mr.  James 
Cattell,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  near  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended, Mr.  R.  T.  Head,  The  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon ; 
ditto,  Mr.  R.  T.  Head,  the  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Somerset. 
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Class  7.— Cochin  China.— Dark.— let  prize,  Mr.Thos. 
Adkins,  Baddicombe,  Torquay ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett, 
Fairwater  House,  Taunton,  Somerset ;  3rd,  Mr.  William 
Wevill  Kowe,  Longbrook,  Milton  Abbot,  Devon. 

Class  S.— Cochin  China  (Dark)  Chickens. — Ist 
prize,  Mr.  R.  T.  Head,  The  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon  ;  2nd, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Watts,  Monk  Barns,  Hampatead,  London. 

Class  9. — Game. — Ist  prize,  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Er- 
mington,  near  Ivybridge,  Devon  ;  2nd,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby, 
R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire ;  3rd,  Rev. 
Charles  T.  James,  Ermington,  near  Ivybridge,  Devon.  Highly 
commended,  Mr.  Henry  Sewill,  Uptou-on-Severn,  Worcester- 
shire. Commended,  Mr.  J.  ilichelmore.  Berry  House,  near 
Totues,  Devon  ;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Trenchard,  Taunton,  So- 
merset; Mr.  11.  Shield,  Taunton.  Somerset;  Mr.  Heury 
Sewill,  Uptou-on  Severn,  Worcestershire. 

Class  10. — Game  (Chickens). — 1st  prize,  not  of  suffi- 
cient merit ;  2udj  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Ermington,  near  Ivy- 
bridge, Devon. 

Class  11.— Silks.— 1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  Fair- 
water  House,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Class  13. — Malay. — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Cyrus  Glark,  Street, 
near  Glastonbury,  Somerset ;  2nd,  Rev.  C.  H,  Archer,  Le- 
wannick  Vicarage,  Cornwall. 

Class  15. — Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — 1st 
prize,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrook-dale,  Shropshire; 
2nd,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset. 
Commended,  Mr.  Chas.  Edwards,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 

Class  16.— Silvek- pencilled  Hamburgh. — 1st  prize, 
not  of  sufficient  merit ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near 
Glastonbury,  Somerset. 

Class  17. — Poland  Fowl  (Golden  Spangled). — Ist  prize, 
Mr.  C,  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bush,  Litfield  House,  Clifton,  near  Bistol. 

Class  18.— Poland  Fowl  (Silver  Spangled). — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  C,  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton -on-lhames,  Surrey  ;  2ud, 
Mr.  Thos.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey ; 
highly  commended,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glaston- 
bury, Somerset ;  commended,  Mr.  James  Bryant,  jun.,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Class  19. — Poland  Fowl  (White  Tops). — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
C.  Rawsou,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Chas.  Edwards,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 

Class  20. — Hybrids. — 1st  prize,  not  of  sufficient  merit; 
2nd,  ditto ;  3rd,  ditto. 

Class  21. — Bantams  (Gold  Laced). — 1st  prize,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown,  King's  Cottage,  Northeud,  Fulham,  Lon- 
don ;  2nd,  Mr.  William  Norsworthy,  7,  Lower  Prospect  Place, 
Exeter ;  commended,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-ou- 
Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  22. — Bantams  (Silver  Laced).— 1st  prize,  Capt.W. 


W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Piescot,  Lancashire; 
2nd,  Mra.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Northend,  Fulham,  London. 

Class  23.— Bantams  (White).— 1st  prize.  Rev.  Grenville 
F.  Hodson,  Chew  Magna,  Somerset. 

Class  24.— Bantams  (Black).— 1st  prize,  Mr.  William 
Norsworthy,  7,  Lower  Prospect  Place,  Exeter ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm. 
Norsworthy,  7,  Lower  Prospect  Place,  Exeter. 

Glass  25.— Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— 1st  prize.  Rev. 
Robert  Baker,  Compton  Martin  Rectory,  Somerset ;  2nd, 
Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  Chew  Magna,  Somerset;  com- 
mended, Mr.  William  Wevill  Rowe,  Longbrook,  Miltou 
Abbot,  Devon,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glaston- 
bury, Somerset. 

Class  26.— Ducks  (Rouen).— lat  prize,  Capt.  W.  W. 
Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Proacot,  Lancashire ;  2nd, 
Mr.  William  G.  Courtis,  4,  Lipsou  Terrace,  Plymouth  ;  com- 
mended, Mr.  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Longbrook,MiltonAbbot,  Devon. 

Class  27.— Ducks  (Muscovy).— 1st  prize,  Mr.  Tho?. 
Twose,  Bridgewater,  Somerset ;  2nd,  not  of  sufficient  merit ; 
commended,  Mr.  Edward  Burton,  Tregolls  Cot,  Truro. 

Class  28.— Geese.— 1st  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby, 
R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C. 
Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-un-Thames,  Surrey  ;  commended, 
Mr.  William  Northey,  Lake  Farm,  Lifton,  Devon. 

Class  29.— Turkeys.— 1st  prize,  Mr.  John  R.  Rhobard, 
Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Somerset ;  2ud,  Mr.  Wm.  Northey, 
Lake  Farm,  Lifton,  Devon  ;  commended,  Mr.  R.  T.  Head, 
The  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon,  Miss  Mary  Hill,  Brockley 
Court  Farm,  Brockley,  Somerset,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Mar- 
shall, Morley  House,  Plymouth. 

Class  30. — Turkey  Chickens.— Prize,  not  of  sufficient 
merit. 

Class  31.— Pigeons  (Carriers).— Prize,  Mr.  William  J. 
Square,  Cobourg  Street,  Plymouth  ;  commended,  Mr.  William 
J.  Square,  Cobourg  Street,  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
ton, Tregolls  Cot,  Truro. 

Class  32.— Pigeons  (Barbs).— Prize,  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
ton, Tregolls  Cot,  Truro. 

Class  33.— Pigeons  (Pouters  or  Croppers).— Prize,  not 
of  sufficient  merit. 

Class  34.— Pigeons  (Runts).— Prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson, 
The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  35.— Pigeons  (Fantails).— Prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson, 
The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  36. — Pigeons  (Jacobins  or  Cappers). — Prize,  not 
of  sufficient  merit. 

Class  37. — Pigeons  (Trumpeters). — Prize,  Mr.  Edward 
Burton,  Tregolls  Cot,  Truro  ;  commended,  Mr.  Charles  Bluett, 
Hammet  Street,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Class  38. — Pigeons  (Almond  or  Ermine  Tumblers). — 
Prize,  Mr.Charles  Bluett,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton,  Somerset. 
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Whatever  injury  the  importation  of  foreign  stock 
may  have  inflicted  on  the  breeders  of  this  country, 
it  appears  likely  to  be  more  than  compensated  by 
our  own  e.xport  trade  in  the  same  description  of 
produce.  The  real  test  of  good  wares  is  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  customers  return  for  a  further 
supply  of  what  they  have  already  tried.  The  Eng- 
lish breeds  of  cattle  have  been  put  through  this 


ordeal,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  mth  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Difference  of  climate  seldom  de- 
teriorates ihem ;  less  skilful  management,  when  first 
commencing  with  them,  has  rarely  found  more  to 
complain  of.  Our  stranger  friends  come  again  and 
again  for  the  same  sort — prepared  even  to  bid  more 
freely,  from  the  experience  they  have  so  far  gained 
of  the  animal  they  require. 
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It  la  a  nuestiun  with  us  whether  more  attentiou 
to  the  wants  of  the  foreign  market  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  our  farmers  and  graziers  generally. 
As  it  is,  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  business  are 
enjoyed  by  comparatively  a  very  few  of  the  more 
celebrated  breeders — gentlemen  to  whom  the  ex- 
hibition and  award  lists  of  the  Royal  and  other 
agricultural  societies  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
most  telling  advertisements.  It  is  but  fair  to  add. 
that  they  have  only  duly  earned  their  reward.  Good 
judgment,  backed  by  a  determination  to  do  their 
best,  has  characterised  the  course  they  have  so  long 
persevered  in.  Day  by  day,  too,  is  their  return 
becoming  more  regular  in  its  action,  and  more  re- 
munerative in  its  average. 

The  cause  of  such  a  monopoly  is  simply  this  :  the 
foreigner  tvill  have  the  best,  money  can  buy.  And 
no  wonder  either  that  he  is  found  to  be  so  parti- 
cular on  this  point.  It  coi;ld  be  never  worth  the 
while  of  our  continental  or  American  friends  to 
come  so  far  as  they  do  for  anything  of  an  inferior 
quality.  They  make  it  their  especial  study  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  points  and  grand 
characteristics  of  those  animals  they  are  in  search 
of.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well-known  fact  that  no  imper- 
fect beast,  deficient  either  in  form,  size,  or  colour, 
will  "  go  down  "  with  the  foreigners.  As  in  their 
.■jelection  of  the  horse,  there  must  be  no  blemish ; 
if  there  is,  he  may  perhaps  be  got  rid  of  at  a  price 
to  a  neighbour,  but  it  is  certain  the  stranger  will 
have  him  "  at  no  price  at  all." 

Although  to  obtain  the  best  article  we  must,  as 
a  rule,  go  to  the  best  sliops  and  pay  the  best  prices, 
the  buyers  who  now  periodically  visit  this  country 
are  not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  celebrated 
"firm"  or  two  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The 
earnestness  with  which  they  mostly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  object,  and  the  experience  they  gra- 
dually gain  in  its  pursuit,  render  many  of  them 
excellent  judges.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Americans.  There  are  many  States- 
men who  can  by  this  pick  out  a  beast  as  readily 
and  as  safely  as  our  own  authorities;  while  in 
pedigree  and  the  general  history  of  the  breeds 
they  are  often  far  deeper  read. 

And  it  must  be  all  for  the  best  that  they  are  so 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  very  in- 
timacy with  the  business  they  are  engaged  in  will 
give  a  legitimate  character  to  the  foreign  market, 
and  free  it  from  that  "  fancy  price"  appearance  it 
until  lately  had.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  so  far 
from  the  demand  being  exhausted,  it  will  become 
more  regular  and  general,  and  hence  afford  a  fairer 
opportunity  for  the  whole  body  of  breeders  enjoying 
a  share  in  furnishing  the  supply.  If,  as  of  late 
years  has  been  shown,  our  front-rank  men  can  occa- 
sionally be  beaten  with  their  own  weapons,  it  seems 


strange  that  their  uppouentb  !?huuld  not  make  the 
best  of  what  they  have  accomplished.  We  speak 
with  no  bias  against  any  of  our  long-established 
and  most  celebrated  breeders  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  the  highest  respect  for  what  their  energy  and 
abilities  have  done — not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  community.  We  are  quite  sure,  too,  that 
they  will  long  yet  continue  to  reap  the  profits  of 
their  labour.  What,  however,  we  wish  to  see,  is 
greater  numbers  turning  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  best  sorts  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
To  accomplish  this  they  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
go  to  those  who  have  already  done  as  much,  for  the 
material  to  commence  with  ;  and  if  they  will  do  so, 
we  can  hold  out  to  them  every  reasonable  promise 
of  their  yet  further  developing  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable branches  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 

We  are  rather  led  into  off'ering  these  suggestions 
from  having  lately  been  present  at  a  sale  of  well- 
bred  stock  in  the  Baker- street  Bazaar.  The  prices 
realized,  as  will  be  found  in  a  report  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  annexed  to 
this  article,  were  generally  excellent.  Twenty  short- 
horn cows  and  heifers,  including  some  heifer  calves, 
averaged  over  sixty  guineas  each.  It  is  curious,  and 
it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  us,  to  observe 
what  an  effect  the  presence  of  a  few  strangers 
amongst  the  company  must  have  had  on  the  estimate 
of  these  different  lots.  As  we  learn,for  example,  from 
the  report  in  question,  "  the  highest  price  was  for 
a  yearling  heifer,  deservedly  called  '  Beauty,'  which 
was  ])urchased  by  Mr.  Noel  Becar,  of  New  York, 
for  I'jO  gs.  This  gentleman  has  recently  purchased 
several  other  very  superior  specimens  from  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  herds,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Colonel  Morris,  the  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society."  And,  again, 
"  Mr.  Le  Marchant  bought  four  lots  to  go  to 
Canada  —  '  Madrigal'  at  80  gs. ;  '  Lady  Betty' 
at  71  gs. ;  'Bell' at  69  gs.;  and  'Faithful'  at 
65  gs." 

In  another  account,  detailing  the  export  of 
cattle  from  Liverpool,  we  are  told  that  in  "The 
Crown"  were  sent  out  "  fifty  head  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  short-horned  cattle  which  could  be 
bought  in  old  England,  several  of  them  being 
purchased  at  prices  which  may  appear  incredible, 
as  probably  no  ship  was  ever  freighted  with  any- 
thing like  so  valuable  a  cargo  of  this  description. 
Twenty-four  head  of  cattle  and  a  quantity  of  sheep, 
the  property  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Airdrie 
House,  Scotland,  were  destined  for  his  estate  in 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  United  States.  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  high  spirit  and  en- 
ter))rize  of  this  gentleman,  when  we  mention  that 
for  two  animals  alone,  a  two-years-old  heifer  and  a 
yearling  bull,  bred  by    Mr.   Towneley,    M,P.,  of 
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Towiicley  HhII,  neai  Burnley,  ho  gave  the  large 
priccof  fj'-'j."  Many  other  animals  of  the  ;saine 
kind  appear  to  have  been  shipped  at  very  high 
prices,  while  the  Southdowns,  Leicesters,  and  Cots- 
wolds  must  have  been  bought  up  in  a  proportionately 
good  market. 

"The  Crown,"  bound  for  Philadelphia,  takes 
out,  we  are  assured,  the  richest  cargo  of  cattle  ever 
shipped.  We  have  little  fear,  however,  but  that 
she  will,  at  intervals,  be  followed  by  many  a  vessel 
quite  as  well  laden.  In  fart,  a  second  report  from 
our  Liverpool  correspondent,  to  be  found  in  our 
paper  of  this  day,  shows  that  other  ships,  with 
quite  as  valuable  freights,  will  be  shortly  on 
her  track.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  look  to 
the  supply,  as  well  as  to  attord  to  our  cus- 
tomers the  greatest  facilities  in  making  their  pur- 
chases. Consulting  either  their  convenience  or 
that  of  the  home  market,  it  strikes  us  that  periodi- 
cal sales  of  cattle,  like  those  at  Tattersall's,  or 
Aldridges'  for  horses,  woidd  be  attended  with 
mutual  advantages  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  We 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  be 
continued  all  the  year  through  ;  but  we  think  that 
at  certain  times — in  the  spring,  or  *'  season,"  more 
particularly — they  would  certainly  be  found  to 
answer.  The  one  we  have  already  alluded  to  as 
having  taken  place  within  this  fortnight,  in  Baker 
Street,  holds  out  every  encouragement  for  the  at- 
tempt being  made.  The  prices  were  not  only  good, 
but  the  attendance  of  English  breeders — such  as 
Mr.  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs— is  significant  of  what  support  might 
be  expected.  We  write  with  but  one  object — the 
benefit  of  the  practical  agriculturists  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  we  leave  what  we  have  written  to  their 
best  consideration. 


EXPORT    OF     SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  &c. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  chronicle  sj  valuable  a 
cargo  as  left  this  port  on  Saturday,  June  4,  in  the  "  Crown"  for 
Philadelphia  ;  more  particularly  as  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  This  may  be  inferred  when  we  mention  that  in  the 
ship  mentioned  were  sent  out  fifty  head  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  short-horned  cattle  which  could  be  bought  in  old  England  : 
seveial  of  them  being  purchased  at  prices  which  may  appear 
incredible ;  as  probably  no  ship  was  ever  freighted  \\'ith 
anything  like  so  valuable  a  cargo  of  this  description.  Tweuty- 
fonr  head  of  cattle  and  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the  property  of 
K.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Airdrie  House,  Scotland,  were  sent  in 
her,  destined  for  his  estate  in  AVoodford  County,  Ken- 
tucky, United  States.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
high  spirit  and  enterprize  of  this  gentleman,  when  we  mention 
that  for  two  animals  alone,  a  two-years  oUl  heifer  and 
a  yearling  bidl,  named  the  "  Duchess  of  Athol,"  and 
2nd  "Duke  of  Athol,"  bred  in  this  county  by  Charles 
Towneley,  Esq ,  M.P,,  Towneley  Hall,  near  Burnley,  he  gave 


the  large  ynce  of  £a)i^).  To  Mr.  ytraftord,  of  London.  \\  ho  had 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander's  cattle,  we  are  indebted 
for  several  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  slock,  and  who 
informed  ua  that  these  two  animals  were  the  produce  of  one 
cow—"  Duchess  54th"— bought  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
herd  ot  Short-horns  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  at  Kirk- 
levington,  and  bred  since  that  gentleman's  decease.  We 
also  noticed  in  the  cargo  some  very  fine  young  bulls, 
bought  from  the  justly-famed  herd  of  F.  II.  Fawkea, 
Esq.,  Farnley  Hall,  as  well  as  some  very  choice  cows 
and  heifers  from  the  well  known  herds  of  Messrs.  Bell, 
Bolden,  Cattley,  Combe,  Downs,  Fuller,  Lowndes,  Tan- 
queray,  Wiley,  &:c.  The  sheep,  principally  of  the  Cotswold 
or  New  Oxford  breed,  were  from  the  crack  flocks  of  Mr.  W, 
Game,  of  Aldsworth,  and  Mr.  John  Gillett,  of  Minster  Lovell. 
The  other  portion  of  the  stock  consisted  of  10  short-horned 
bulls  and  15  cows  and  heifers  of  the  same  breed,  selected 
at  very  high  prices  for  a  large  importing  company,  also 
from  Kentucky,  the  agents  for  which,  Messrs.  Dudley, 
Garrard,  and  Van  Metre,  have  succeeded,  after  much  time  and 
trouble,  in  the  purchase  of  a  splendid  lot  of  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  best  herds  and  flocks  in  the  kingdom.  In  evidence 
of  this  we  may  cite  those  of  the  Earl  Ducie,  Lords 
Burlington  and  Feversham,  Messrs.  Ambler,  Beasley, 
Bell,  Booth,  EmmersoD,  Fawkes,  Hall,  Hopper,  Maynard, 
Smitli,  Tanqueray,  and  Towneley.  They  also  had  several  fine 
specimens  of  the  Cotswold  sheep  from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  W, 
Game  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Broadfield ;  some  pure  Leicesters  from 
the  flock  of  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  of  Holmepierpoint ;  and  some 
prime  Southdows  from  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb 
of  Babraham  ;  besides  a  valuable  stallion  of  the  Yorkshire 
or  coach  horse  breed ;  we  can  only  hope  they  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  them  out  safe  and  well,  and  reap  the 
reward  which  such  spirited  exertions  deserve.  We  believe  for 
the  freight  alone,  exclusive  of  the  food  and  fittings  requisite 
for  such  a  voyage,  that  about  £1,200  was  paid,  while  the  cost 
of  the  stock,  with  expenses  incurred,  must  have  exceeded 
£5,000. — From  a  Correspondent  at  Livei-pool. 


EXPORTOFBRITISH  CATTLE.— Wehaveagain  to  report 
a  further  exportation  of  valuable  cattle  from  this  port  during 
the  past  week.  In  the  ship  •'  Mary  Carson,"  for  Philadelphia, 
was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Stratford,  of  London,  the  splendid  young 
short-homed  bull  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  for  130  gs. ;  also  two  other 
valuable  young  bulls,  "  Liberator"  and  "  Squire  Gwynne 
(2ud),"  bred  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tanqueray,  of  Hendon,  with  several 
heifers  from  his  herd ;  as  well  as  others  from  the  herd  of  the 
Honourable  H.  N.  Hill,  Berrington,  and  a  number  of  Cotswold 
sheep.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Mosbro'  Hall,  likewise  sent  in  this 
ship  eight  shorthorned  heifers  from  his  own  herd,  and 
a  young  Devon  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Davey,  of  South 
Molton,  with  some  Devon  heifers  bred  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Two  other  valuable  cargoes  are  about  to  be 
despatched.  "  Tlie  Star  of  the  South"  will  take  out 
the  far  famed  bull  "  Balco,"  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Kirklevington,  and  purchased  at  his  sale  in  1850,  when  one 
year  old,  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  for  155  guineas. 
He  has  been  used  the  last  two  seasons  by  Mr.  Tan- 
queray, at  Hendon,  of  whom  he  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased by  Colonel  L.  G.  Morris,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Becar,  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  have  also 
purchased  some  highly-valuable  cows  and  heifers  from  Mr. 
Tanqueray,  as  well  as  of  the  Hon.  H,  N.  Hill  and  Mr.  Harvey 
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Combe ;  they  have  further  selected  some  splendid  South  Down 
sheep  from  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  with  a  quantity  of  Berkshire,  Suf- 
folk, and  Yorkshire  pigs.  The  sameshiptakes  outtwo  very  choice 
Devon  heifers  from  Mr.  George  Turner's  herd.  Again,  Messrs. 
Browning,  Farrar,  and  Phellis,  agents  for  the  Madison  County 
importing  Company,  Ohio,  U.S.,  are  sending  in  the  "Mon- 
soon," 23  head  of  shorthorned  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers  from 
the  herds  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Fawkes,  Hall,  Knowles,  Lawson, 
Kaine,  Thornton,  Tanqueray,  &c.  Amongst  the  bulls  is  the 
first  prize  yearling  at  Sheffield,  bred  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Kiveton 
Park.  They  will  have,  too,  a  number  of  improved  Leicester 
rams  and  ewes  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Brooke,  Chapman, 
Hal!,  and  Wood,  as  well  as  13  pigs  from  the  best  breeders. 
Some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  exports,  destined 
for  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  may  be  formed,  when 
we  mention  that,  from  the  best  information  we  could  procure, 
the  cost  of  these,  with  the  other  stock  mentioned  in  our  last 
week's  report,  cannot  be  far  short  of  £12,000,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  shippmg— in  itself  a  heavy  item,  approaching,  in 
fart,  to  £2,000.— (From  a  CorresponCent  at  Liverpool). 
We  were  in  hopes  that  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  add  to 
the  above  a  full  report  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Grundy's  herd  of 
shorthorns,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  at  Wolsteu- 
holme  Hall,  Rochdale,  on  Wednesday  last.  The  average 
prices,  we  hear,  were  very  good  ;  but  this  week  we  can  do  no 
more  than  give  those  of  the  following  auimah,  all  bred  by 
Mr.  Grundy  himself :  —  Sally,  two  years  old,  £76  13s.  ; 
Silence,  two  years  old,  £63  ;  Spinster,  two  years  old,  £43  Is. ; 
Souvenir,  two  years  old,  £53  lis.;  Wreath,  one  year  old, 
£157  lOs. ;  Bouquet,  one  year  old,  £50  Ss.  ;  Olive  Branch, 
one  year  old,  £35  14s.;  Cameo,  two  years  old.  £210;  Sweet 
Lucy,  two  years  old,  £115  lOs.;  Gipsy  Queen,  one  year  old, 
£53  lis.;  Carey,  one  year  old,  £32  lis.;  Jessamine,  seven 
months  old,  £14  143.;  Sympathy,  five  months  old,  £32  lis. 


-  =  SALE  OF  SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

On  Wednesday,  June  l.the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  celebrated 
herd  of  shorthorns  belonging  to  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  Cobham 
Park,  Surrey,  were  submitted  for  sale,  by  auction,  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  at  the  Bazaar,  Baker-street,  London,  attracting 
a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  company  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  ;  amongst  whom  were  several  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  prices 
realized  fully  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  stock  were 
held.  20COWS,  heifers,  and  heifer-calves  were  sold  for  £1,102  5s., 
averaging  upwards  of  £60  each ;  the  highest  price  was  for  a 
yearling  heifer,  deservedly  called  "  Beauty,"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Noel  J.  Becar,  Esq.,  of  New  Pork,  U.  S.,  for  150  gs 
This  gentleman  has  recently  purchased  ^  several  other 
very  superior  specimens  from  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated herds  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Col.  L.  G.  Morris, 
the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Several  other  cows  and  heifers  realized  high  prices,  as  "  Violet," 
sold  to  S.  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  Bushey  Grove,  for  135  gs. ;  also 
"  Dairymaid,"  at  91  gs.  Mr.  Le  Marchant  bought  four  lots  to 
go  to  Canada,  "Madrigal"  at  80  gs  ,  "Lady  Betty"  at  71  gs., 
"  Belle"  69  gs..  Faithful"  65  gs.  Amongst  the  other  purchasers 
were  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Sir  J.  V.  Shelly,  Bart.,  M.P., 
H.  Hall,  C.  Tanqueray,  J.  H.  Vivian,  and  J.  Whittonstall, 
Esqrs.  After  the  sale  of  the  above,  a  few  young  bulls  from 
the  far-famed  herd  of  J.  S.  Tanqueray,  Esq.,  of  Heudon, 
Middlesex,  were  also  offered.  The  highest  price  was  for 
"  Liberator,"  under  one  year  old,  80  gs.    Another  bull  calf, 


"  Friar  Balco,"  nine  months  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Champion  for 
63  gs.  The  former  was  bought  for  Mr.  Kelly,  near  Phila- 
delphia, United  States.  The  others  brought  good  prices. 
The  total  amount  of  the  sale  for  thirty  lots  was  £1,617.— 
From  a  Correspondent. 
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ESTIMATE    OF    DRAINING    WITH    THE 
AID    OF    A    DRAINING  -  PLOUGH 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Wilson  Ffrance. 

The  cost  of  the  plough,  in  full  working  order,  £20. 
The  cost  of  using  it  for  one  day  as  follows  : 

14  horses,  at  os.  per  day 

11  men  (drivers  and  holders),  at  2s 

Wear  and  tear,  interest  of  capital,  say  . . 

£3  12    0 

The  drains  by  the  above  implement  are  opened  20  inchei 
deep,  16  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  inches  wide  at  th< 
bottom,  thus  leaving  room  for  men  to  follow  with  draining 
spades  to  the  required  depth. 

In  8  hours  (one  day's  work)  this  plough  opens  drains  ove 
18  statute  acres,  at  22  feet  apart,  consequently  opening  about 
1,800  roods,  of  7  yards  each,  and,  according  to  the  abov« 
estimate,  costing  one  frtrthing  and  9-lOths  of  a  farthing  pe 
rood. 

This  implement,  within  the  above  time,  cuts,  throws  out 
and  lays  by  the  sides  of  the  1,800  roods  of  drains  2,333  cubi 
yards  of  soil,  costing  for  such  removal  4-lOths  of  a  penny  pe 
cubic  yard,  which  is  a  considerable  saving  effected  as  compare* 
with  manual  labour. 

In  ordinary  subsoils,  and  in  most  localities,  the  common 
drains  can  be  finished  after  the  plough  with  spades,  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet  (laying  the  tiles  included),  at  a  cost  of  from 
2id.  to  3d.  per  rood  of  7  yards  each,  and  the  main  drains,  to 
the  depth  of  40  inches,  at  a  co'st  of  ^d.  per  rood.  The  filling, 
in  the  drains  is  accomplished  by  a  plough,  with  3  horses,  and 
a  man  and  boy,  and  by  another  man  finishing  the  soil  on  the 
drains,  which  will  be  an  addition  of  4-lOths  of  a  penny  per 
rood;  consequently,  the  total  cost  of  draining  one  statute 
acre,  as  above  described,  will  be,  on  an  average,  about  30a. 
The  cost  of  tiles  will  vary,  according  to  locality  and  the  sizes 
used. 

Ra-wcliff  Tilery,  1853  (Clayton's  Machine). 
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At  these  prices,  where  3-inch  pipe  tiles  are  used  for  main 
drains,  and  2i-inch  for  common  drains,  the  drainage  of  a 
statute  acre,  with  the  above  implements,  &c.,  and  at  the 
above-named  widths  and  depths  (exclusive  of  cartage),  may  be 
calculated  at  about  75s. 

The  draining-plough  enables  the  occupier  to  get  a  field 
speedily  drained,  and  the  use  of  it  is  of  great  importance 
where  manual  labour  is  scarce. 

Horses  in  the  above  estimate  are  charged  each  3s.  per  day, 
which  is  an  outside  price  for  farmers'  horses  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  most  draining  is  perforujed.  If  farmers  will  assist 
each  other  with  horse-power,  the  charge  for  horses  might  be 
calculated  as  trifling. 

RawcUff  Hall,  Feb,  2. 
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WAGES 


THE   EQUITABLE   WAGE   PRINCIPLE   V.   THE    LAW   OP   SUPPLY   AND   DEMAND. 


No.  VII. 

According  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand— or, 
indeed,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  when  work 
increases  (without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  labourers),  the  demand  for  labour  con- 
sequently increases  —  while  the  supply  continues 
the  same,  wages  must  rise."  This  is  true  only  so 
long  as  the  capital  of  the  trade,  or  fund  out  of  which 
labourers  arc  paid,  admits  of  being  augmented.  We 
are  naturally  brought,  therefore,  to  the  consideration 
of  this  wage  fund,  which  must  determine  the  amount 
given  in  exchange  for  labour.  It  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  set  aside  for  production.  But  it 
is  the  third  part  of  this  amount ;  there  being  two 
fellow  funds,  one  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
the  other  for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  build- 
ings, &c.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  simple  question 
of  arithmetic,  that  the  increase  of  any  one  of  these 
funds  (the  whole  remaining  the  same)  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  others.  The 
material  fund,  which  provides  the  materials  on  which 
labour  is  to  he  expended,  necessarily  regulates  the 
amount  of  lal)ourdone  ;  and  according  to  the  amount 
of  material,  so  must  be  the  Work.  To  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  materials,  you  increase  the  fund 
they  represent  at  the  expense  of  the  two  remaining 
funds,  and  similarly  of  the  others.  In  our  country 
the  fund  set  aside  for  tools,  machinery,  and  build- 
ing, is  much  on  the  increase,  and  must  continue  to 
be  so  ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  that  an  increase  of  the 
material  fund  is  followed  necessarily  by  a  decrease  of 
the  wage  fund.  In  olher  words,  while  we  act  on 
present  piinciples,  the  more  work  there  is  to  do,  the 
less  is  there  to  pay  for  its  being  done.  I  have  seen 
the  case  stated  in  this  way,  I  think  :  Granted  that 
the  sum  annually  expended  on  materials  in  this 
country  equals  £.50,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the 
sum  paid  for  operations  upon  these  materials  is 
£100,000,000  sterling ;  in  that  case,  for  the  making 
up  of  every  i)ouud's  worth  of  stuff  the  labourer  will 
receive  two  pounds.  Granted,  again,  that  the  sum 
expended  upon  materials  is  doubled,  the  case  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  labourer  will  have  to  perform  double 
the  work  for  one-fourth  the  pay. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  wc  have  seen  wages 
rise  to  extravagant  rates,  at  the  same  time  as  both 
material  and  sinking  funds  were  greatly  increased  : 
the  late  railway  mania  exhibited  this  fact. 

Very  true,  I  may  reply  ;  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  may,  in  any  one  trade  or  in  any  one  branch  of 


industry,  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  wages  under  these 
circumstances,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  all. 
To  meet  the  suddeii  demand,  such  as  that  referred 
to  in  the  history  of  railroads,  it  is  more  sensible  to 
suppose  that  a  considerable  sum  was  withdrawn  from 
other  trades  and  invested  in  railroads,  than  that  any 
sudden  augmentation  of  the  gross  savings  of  the 
country  took  place.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical 
in  the  first  and  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as 
all  may  know  who  felt  or  witnessed  the  national 
depression  that  followed  this  temporary  destruction 
of  our  commercial  equilibrium. 

It  may  be  objected  further,  in  view  of  the  relative 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  two  funds  under  consi- 
deration, that  although  more  labour  would  meet  with 
less  remuneration,  commodities  in  abundance,  and 
consequently  in  cheapness,  would  bear  a  sensible 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  wages.  Certainly  this 
would  make  the  case  better,  but  not  by  much ;  and 
though  easing  the  descent,  a  descent  it  must  be,  as 
those  who  examine  the  question  at  length  will  prove. 
Now  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  raouied  classes  is 
precisely  the  reverse  :  theirs  is  a  decided  and  large 
gain.  And  here  is  the  view  of  the  question  that 
arouses  within  me  no  slight  indignation.  This  in- 
crease of  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  decrease 
of  remuneration  for  their  manufacture,  is  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  age ;  and  here,  indeed,  we  have 
the  secret  of  the  over-worked  and  under-fed  condition 
of  the  operatives  :  and  thus  it  appears  that  cheapness 
is  produced  principally  at  the  operatives^  expense. 

Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  Mayhew  tells  us  that  a  well 
known  house,  having  reduced  the  wage  of  1,000  work- 
men in  their  employ  to  one-third  below  the  amount 
paid  by  the  "  honourable"  part  of  the  tailoring  trade, 
or  from  36s.  to  24s.  a  week  for  the  best  hands,  have 
been  enabled  to  force  their  trade  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  to  amass  £160,000  in  a  very  few  years. 
This  is  the  effect  of  cheapness  upon  the  emploijer  ; 
and  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  cheap- 
ness, brought  about  by  this  process,  upon  the  em- 
ployed.  It  is  from  Mr.  Mayhew's  celebrated  commu- 
nications to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  A  waistcoat  hand 
gives  his  experience  : 

"  The  effect  that  the  continued  reduction  has  had 
upon  my  earnings  is  this  :  before  the  year  1844  I  could 
live  comfortably,  and  keep  my  wife  and  family  (I  had 
five  in  family)  by  ray  own  labour.  My  wife  then  atti  nded 
to  her  domestic  and  family  duties  ;  but  since  that  time, 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  prices,  she  has  been  compelled 
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to  resort  lo  lici  iieodlc,  as  well  as  myself,  for  her  living. 
[On  tie  table  lay  a  bundle  of  crape  and  bonibaziue, 
ready  to  be  made  up  into  a  dress]  1  cannot  now  afford 
to  let  her  remain  idle— that  is,  if  1  wish  to  live,  and  keep 
my  children  out  of  the  streets,  and  pay  my  way.  She 
makes  dresses.  I  never  would  teach  her  to  make  waist- 
coats, because  I  knew  the  introduction  o(  female  hands 
would  be  the  ruin  of  my  trade.  With  the  labour  of 
myself  and  wife  now  I  can  earn  32s.  a  week,  and  six 
years  ago  I  could  make  my  36s.  by  my  oicn  labour 
alone  y 

Probably  by  this  time,  poor  fellow,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  put  stools  by  him  for  one  or  two  out  of 
"  the  family  of  five,"  to  help  him  to  make  up  the 
amount  originally  earned  by  his  own  unaided  hand ; 
and  thus  indirectly,  by  bringing  female  and  child 
labour  into  competition  with  his  own  (but  not  the 
less  certainly),  lessening  the  amount  of  remuneration. 
How  many  tlie  instances  we  could  all  bring  from  the 
rural  districts,  as  well  as  from  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  to  confirm  this  evidence  !  The  low, 
the  besotted,  the  immoral  condition  of  our  popula- 
tion, all  is  referrible  to  this  same  source.  Who  that 
considers  the  relative  position,  or  rather  dis-positiou 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country  and  their  em- 
ployers, can  wonder  that  there  is  neither  intercourse 
nor  sympathy  betweeji  them  ?  They  say  that  the 
feudal  times,  with  their  barons,  have  passed  away ; 
but  are  there  not  new  barons,  a  race  of  "  purse- 
girded  potentates,"  around  whose  castles  people 
cluster,  and  upon  whose  favour  tliousands  depend 
for  their  daily  bread  ?  The  great  manufacturers  and 
the  great  merchants  are  now  our  chief  feudal  powers; 
and  the  civil  warfare  that  they  give  rise  to  is  not  the 
less  fatal  because  it  is  less  bloody.  The  result  re- 
mains pretty  much  as  of  old :  the  baron  gets  all 
the  spoil,  whereas  the  follower  reaps  the  thumjis ; 
to  which  very  pleasant  and  facetious  arrangement 
the  magnates  profess  not  to  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. 

"It  is  still  more  important,"  says  a  popular  author 
of  otu*  day,  writing  upon  a  subject  in  which  he 
has  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  point,  "  that  English 
masters  should  ])e  considerate.  We  are  not  much  in 
danger  of  cruelty — we  are  greatly  in  danger  of  indif- 
ference. Pew  would  do  their  men  harm,  would  tam- 
per with  their  rights,  would  enforce  anything  mani- 
festly injurious.  All  would  pay  their  men  regularly, 
punctually,  and  in  full — of  course  they  would,  just 
as  they  would  oil  the  machinery.  But  the  cases  are 
many  wherein  the  machinery  is  regularly  oiled,  the 
men  regularly  paid,  aud  the  master  has  just  as  much 
communication  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  If 
one  breaks  a  wheel,  he  sends  for  an  engineer  ;  if  the 
other  breaks  a  bone,  he  sends  for  a  doctor ;  if  the  one 
is  worn  out.  It  is  removed  ;  if  the  other  is  worn  out, 
he  is  dismissed.    Botli  are  very  useful,  aud  perhaps 


the  master  can  tell  you  the  name  of  both  ;  ui  the 
luaehiuery,  always ;  of  the  man,  sometimes." 

And  what,  my  readers,  do  many  of  you  cai-e  about 
those  whom  you  employ,  save  as  to  the  work  they  can 
perform  in  a  specified  time,  and  the  smallest  sum 
they  can  be  made  to  receive  for  it  ?  One  truth  there 
is,  and  it  afi'ords  a  little  consolation  to  the  labourer  : 
wages  may  be  reduced,  and  reduced  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  point  of  remuneration,  but  below  the 
pohit  of  jiiei-e  subsistence  they  cannot  he  driven.  In 
this  state  of  things  numbers  of  course  would  have  to 
live,  as  they  do,  unemployed,  and  to  be  supported 
by  capitalists  and  the  industrial  community,  in  the 
capacity  of  beggars  and  of  thieves.  This  is  a  good 
arrangement,  for  it  keeps  the  benevolent  faculty  in 
practice,  and  encourages  rising  architectiu-al  talent 
upon  prison  elevations  and  county-court  houses,  and, 
furthermore  gives  rise  to  that  celebrated  functionary 
Policeman  X.,  who  is  but  a  type  of  that  invaluable 
class  of  men  upon  whom  rests  the  imperial  ihrone  of 
Austria. 

Of  this  supernumerary  order,  known  by  the: 
name  of  the  "  Dangerous  Order,"  Carlyle  humanely 
recommends  that  they  should  be  "  shot,  and  swept 
into  the  dustbin."  He  is  fond  of  heroism  :  here  is. 
a  theatre  whereon  to  exercise  his  giant  power ;  armei 
with  the  jaw-bone  of  antiquity,  he  too  may  slay  his 
thousands ! 

But,  by  way  of  concluding  this  letter — for  the  sub- 
ject so  enlarges  upon  me  that  I  must  retain  for  my 
next  communication  the  point  upon  which  I  had 
hoped  before  now  to  have  explained  my  views— Imust 
again  affirm,  and  the  more  decidedly,  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  cannot  possibly  be  a  fair  method 
of  testing  the  amount  of  the  share  of  the  produce 
accruing  to  the  labourer,  seeiny  that  it  jm/s  no  regard 
to  the  value  of  such  irroduce,  bid  merely  to  the  sum  set 
aside  by  the  employers  /or  the  remioieration  of  their 
workpeople  dnring  the  performance  of  the  work. 


No.  VIII. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  labour 
is  an  evil,  else  why  do  folks  pay  to  be  rid  of  it,  or 
why  do  others  require  pecuniary  inducement  to  tin- 
dertake  it  ?  If  labour  is  a  curse,  it  is  at  least  the 
means  oflivinff,  for  it  is  said  "  that  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  shall  man  eat  his  bread,"  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  their 
livelihood.  In  a  land  so  thickly  populated  as  ours,  the 
primitive  usage  of  collecting  the  wealth  nature  spon- 
taneously afforded  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  day,  is 
necessarily  changed.  When  such  sources  of  sub- 
sistence are  found  insufficient  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  a  growing  state,  a  different  sort  of 
labour  must  be  resorted  to,  demanding  more  time, 
and  energy,  and  skill ;  this  goes  by  the  name  of 
production. 
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For  this  species  of  iudustry,  adopted  by  nil 
civilized  uatious  aud  largely  populated  countries, 
tbiie  is  esseutial.  By  the  priiuitive  mode,  namely 
collection,  the  return  is  mmediate :  by  the  latter  the 
result  of  the  day's  labour  is  not  suffieieut  for  the 
day's  support.  A  considerable  period  must  fre- 
quently elapse  before  that,  in  which  man  invests  his 
labour  is  perfected  and  exchangeable.  Diuiug  tliis 
period  he  must  live ;  the  recurrence  of  hunger  at 
regular  times  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  met.  As  he 
must  wait,  therefore,  so  must  he  lay  by  a  store  of 
food  to  supply  him  during  the  interval.  And  as  I 
think  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  observes  : — "  since  this  stock  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  abstinence  of  some  of  the  labourers, 
that  is  to  say,  by  their  livuig  on  less  than  they  had 
previously  acquii-ed,  and  since  all  men  are  not 
equally  provident,  it  follows  that  some  would  possess 
that  stock  while  others  would  be  without  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  produc- 
tion." Thus  we  behold  the  origin  of  the  two 
classes  :  capitalists  and  labourers.  The  one  careful 
—the  other  careless  ;  the  one  possessed  of  the  sole 
means  of  obtaining  future  produce,  and  the  other 
glad  to  exchange  the  only  thing  he  has  to  exchange 
—his  labour,  for  a  share  of  the  savings  of  his  pro- 
vident fellow.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  respective 
quaUties  of  these  two  classes,  which  in  the  first 
instance  made  the  one  masters  and  the  other  ser- 
vants, should  be  equally  true  of  the  classes  as  we 
now  sec  them :  for  I  can  perceive  under  the  present 
state  of  things  the  most  strictly  provident  families 
miserably  poor,  and  multitudes  of  improvident  masters 
comparatively  rich ;  and  while  the  others  of  them  take 
the  motto  of  one  of  our  old  earldoms,  "  Let  Curzon 
hold  what  Ciu'zon  held,"  applying  it  in  letter  to  those 
beneath  them,  we  may  still  sec  the  provident 
destitute,  and  the  honest  poverty-stricken. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that 

masters,  when  they  arc  mean  and  unchristian,  will 

take  sordid  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  those  they 

employ — ^yea,  that  they  will  make  those  necessities  a 

I  source  of  large  profit. 

I  It  follows  naturally  that  the  less  tliey  luid  with  to 
I  their  labourers,  for  reducing  the  material  entrusted 
to  them  into  articles  of  use  and  food,  the  greater  will 
he  their  f/aiti.  Thus  we  see  that  the  labourer  can  be 
aud  is  reduced— looking  at  the  working  community 
at  large — to  the  mere  subsistence  point ;  for  those  that 
are  unemployed,  and  occupy  our  prisons  and  vuiion- 
I  houses,  are  not  forced  below  this  point. 

This  servile  and  dependent  condition  of  the  people 
I  is  not  surely  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  fundamental    axioms  of   political   economy 

I  acknowledge   the   fact   of  a  imrtnership ;   but  that 

partnership  only  exists  as  an  axiom,  it  is  not  carried 

out.    The  share  of  the  capitalist  is,  of  course,  by 


far  the  greatest ;  but  1  maintain  that  the  two  should 
share  in  the  proportion  which  they  contribute 
towards  the  I'csult.  No  one  who  has  given  a  passing 
glance  at  the  scale  by  which  labour  is  remunerated, 
can  prove  that  remuneration  bears  any  proportion, 
or  is  intended  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  result 
produced. 

It  is  stated,  for  instance,  by  M.  de  Villefosse, 
"that  in  France  the  labour  exercised  upon  £1  worth 
of  bar  iron,  in  the  manufactui'e  of  polished  steel 
sword  liandles,  increases  its  value  to  £927,  or  very 
nearly  1,000-fold.  The  sum  actually  paid  in  wages 
to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
articles  may  be  stated  at  £300." 

Is  this  remuneration  that  bears  any  proportion  to 
the  result  ?  £1  worth  of  bar  iron  is,  by  the  hand 
of  man,  made  to  be  worth  £1,000,  aud  he  receives 
£300  for  his  trouble. 

Similarly  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  padlock  that 
is  made  for  a  halfpenny  is  sold  for  one  shilling ;  and 
this  does  not  show  very  well  for  labour  being  justly 
remunerated.  The  capitalist  certainly  should  receive 
fair  reeompencc  for  the  use  and  risk  of  material,  and 
for  the  advance  of  the  weekly  wage ;  but  instead  of 
taking  a  portion,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  grasps 
nearly  the  whole.  If  we  admit  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  be  the  guiding  commercial  principle,  we 
must  admit  this  procedure  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
" There  is  nothing  like  a  good  cry;  so  let  the  pro- 
pounders  of  this  theory  throw  up  their  caps  and 
shout  Success !" 

It  is  right  that  capital  should  have,  I  again  say, 
its  just  reward  and  encouragement ;  but  I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  the  way  in  which  capitalists 
generally  pay  for  labour,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  increased  value  that  such  labour  uay  give  to 
the  articles  on  tvTiich  it  is  exercised. 

There  is  a  case  much  to  the  point,  which  1 
remember  to  have  seen  in  one  of  Mr.  Mayhew's 
works :  he  supposes  a  publisher  to  give  a  needy 
author  £10  for  writing  a  book,  the  sale  of  which 
ultimately  was  to  produce  £1,000  clear  profit ;  and 
he  asks  whether,  tested  by  the  law  of  equity,  it 
would  be  fair  for  the  publisher  to  make  no  further 
return  to  the  author.  To  a  rabid  ecouomist  the 
original  transaction  would  be  perfectly  fair — yes,  in 
this  sense  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  the  publisher  to  take 
advantage  of  the  author's  poverty,  giving  him  a 
sum  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
his  work. 

A  perfectly  rose-water  theory — adapted  doubtless 
to  a  tradmg  community,  specially  educated  to  the  case. 
I  readily  own  that  the  theory  is  not  in  good  odour,  and 
is  far,  very  far,  from  becoming  the  general  practice  of 
the  age.  A  pretty  work  should  we  have  to  metamor- 
phose our  present  race  of  rabid  sharks  into  anything 
like  what  the  practical  recognition  of  the  Christian 
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code  of  morals  would  make  them.  The  rffort  must 
be  made,  however ;  and  there  will  be  those  who  will 
see  the  good  effects  of  a  higher  and  sublimer  prin- 
ciple than  this  —one  more  akin  to  the  better  part  of 
poor  degraded  human  nature. 

Let  any  one  but  follow  me  to  the  sources  I 
have  visited  to  collect  materials  for  these  letters,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  instances  of  unre- 
muuerated  labour :  common  they  are  to  the  metro-  I 
polls  and  to  the  provinces.  Everywhere  we  find 
them,  everywhere  they  sicken  the  soul,  and  call 
forth  the  tear ;  and  in  the  heart  that  has  any  sense 
of  justice  and  virtue,  there  will  be  aroused  a  power- 
ful indignation — not  an  indignation  that  spends 
itself  in  idle  declamation,  but   an  indignation  ihat 


gives  euergi/  and  direction  to  the  will  to  meet  the 
wrong  and  maintain  the  rights  againd  the  strong  arm 
of  might. 

The  law  that  allows  such  doings  to  be  fair,  is 
worthy  of  regulating  the  dealings  of  the  pawnbroker, 
who  will  take  in  whatever  the  poor  wretch  that  comes 
to  him  may  have  to  pledge.  Is  it  not  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  precise  spirit  of  the  class  ?  If  we 
are,  as  Napoleon  called  us,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  all  choose  such  a 
vocation,  and  practise  under  the  three  balls  ! 

Allow  me  on  another  occasion  to  finish  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  explaining  my  notion  with  respect 
to  an  equitable  wage  principle. 

F.  R.  S. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY      OF    ENGLAND 


The  Audit  of  Accounts  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
20th  of  May:  present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P., 
and  Colonel  Challoner,  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee; and  Mr.  Knight  of  Edmonton,  Mr.  Dyer  of 
Islington,  and  Mr.  Geo.  I.  Raymond  Barker  of  Fair- 
ford,  in  Gloucestershire,  as  Auditors  on  the  part  of  the 
Society.  The  accounts  were  audited,  examined,  and 
certified  as  correct. 


A  Special  Council  was  held  on  the  same  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  half-yearly  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  ensuing  general  meeting  of 
the  Society;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V. P.,  in  the  chair; 
when,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M. P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Milward  and  Colonel  Challoner,  such 
report  was  agreed  to  accordingly. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  of  May  :  present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in 
the  chair.  Lord  Berners,  Mr.  E.  Collingwood,  Mr. 
Evan  David,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  R.  Trench. 

The  names  of  53  candidates  were  announced  for  elec- 
tion at  the  next  meeting. 

Swamp  Draining. — Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  com- 
municated to  the  Council  the  following  statement  of 
suggestions  in  reference  to  swamp  draining  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  John  Dumolo,  of  Duntou  House,  near  Coleshill, 
Warwickshire :  — 

The  state  and  condition  of  many  hundred  acres  of  laud  lying 
adjoining  and  near  to  rivers,  brooks,  and  small  watercourses, 
ot  on  low  levels,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  notice  to  many 
who  have  interested  tiiemselves  in  the  improvement  of  land. 
Such  lands  are  frequeu'ly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  grass 
and  hay,  and,  when  sound  and  capable  of  irrigation,  probably 
rank  amongst  the  most  beneficial,  yielding  a  greater  profit  at 
less  cost  than  those  of  any  other  character.    The  object  of  this 


paper  is  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  the  subject  and  to  the  drainage  thereof. 
I,  the  writer,  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  elicit  a  con- 
sideration of  my  suggestion  ;  uevertlieless,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
observe  that  I  have  carried  out  the  method  of  drainage  herein- 
after mentioned  to  some  extent,  with  the  beat  possible  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  water  is  to  be  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  laud  in  many  places  where  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  or 
outlet,  excepting  in  the  adjoining  stream,  that  is  to  say,  v/hen 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  adjoiaiag  river  or  brook  is  nearly 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  lauds.  Now,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  writer,  the  drainage  of  laud  under 
these  conditions  in  most  cases  may  be  made  as  effectual  as  is 
desirable,  and  in  many  cases  the  laud  made  sufficient'y  sound 
for  the  heaviest  of  cattle ;  in  such  cases  what  now  is  of 
little  or  no  value  is  made  the  most  valuable,  and  in  all  cases 
the  land  rendered  much  more  productive,  and  the  quality  of 
the  produce  improved.  The  method  is  simple,  hut  may  re- 
quire a  little  engineering  tact  to  accomplish  the  object.  The 
drains  must  be  laid  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
river  or  brook,  or  at  least  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  stream. 
There  is  no  fear  but  the  water  will  issue  from  such  drains  and 
always  pass  off  at  as  great  or  greater  velocity  than  those  of  the 
stream  into  which  the  drainage  water  will  have  to  enter,  by 
reason  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  drainage  water  out  of 
such  lands  will,  I  may  say  always,  be  less  than  the  river  or 
brook  water  is.  The  only  conditions  I  would  observe  neces- 
sary to  be  stipulated  for  are — 1st,  that  a  shaft  or  pipe  be  fixed 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
may  beir  thereon,  but  not  allowed  to  pass  through ;  2r.d,  that 
the  drains  be  laid  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner,  with  pipes 
of  not  less  than  two  inches  bore,  and  that  the  trenches  be  well 
filled  up  ;  3rd,  that  the  least  number  of  outlets  into  the  dis- 
charging stream  as  practically  necessary  be  made,  and  that 
such  outlets  be  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  stream  as  regards  the 
land  to  be  drained.  I  may  remark  there  will  be  no  detriment 
to  the  drainage  should  the  bed  of  the  drain  undulate,  or  be 
laid  lower  than  tlie  discharging  orifice,  but  frequently  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  submerge  the  drains  purposely,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  prevent  or  lessen 
the  danger  of  stoppages  from  the  sedimentary  accumulations 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which  often  abounds  in  lowlands  and 
in  bog  earths. 
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Mr.  David  feared  that  the  plan  proposed  would  not 
sufficiently  lead  to  the  clearance  of  sedimentary  matter ; 
it  appeared  to  be  intended  for  very  low  meadows,  which 
were  often  flooded,  but  had  very  little  fall  to  outlet. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  lands  of  a  similar  character  very  successfully 
drained  by  Mr.  Parkes,  although  the  drains,  in  that 
case,  could  not  be  carried,  he  believed,  as  deep  as  de- 
sired. Mr.  David  referred  to  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  past  winter  season.  He  had  observed  the  fall  of 
rain  for  the  last  30  years,  but  he  had  never,  during  that 
long  period,  found  so  great  an  amount  fall  in  any  one 
month  as  he  had  observed  in  December  last.  On  his 
return  home,  he  would  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  details,  as  indicated  by  his  rain-gauge, — Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  as  chairman  of  the  Thames  Commission, 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  flooding  and  drainage  on  the  meadows 
alongside  the  Thames,  and  of  lower  level  than  its  bed. 
If  these  meadows  could  be  freed  from  one  foot  of  their 
flood  surface-water,  great  benefit  would  result ;  but, 
when  thoroughly  drained,  great  injury  was  found  to  be 
inflicted  on  their  owners,  from  the  loss  of  their  grass, 
hay,  and  after-feed,  which  took  place  in  dry  summers. 

Expenses  of  Mapping. — Mr.  Trimmer,  of  Wil- 
mington, near  Dartford,  communicated  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  the  charges  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  his  proposed  maps  of  estates,  of  which 
he  had  at  a  recent  meeting  submitted  specimens,  illus- 
trating the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Elton,  Bart.,  in 
Somersetshire : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  20th  of  April  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  the  cost  of  obtaiuing  a  trace  of  an 
estate  from  the  Tithe  Maps,  when  I  said  I  believed  it  to  be 
Id.  per  acre.  I  find,  however,  that  the  above  charge  is  for  a 
copy  on  mounted  paper,  and  that  the  charge  for  a  trace  is 
much  less,  viz.,  a  plain  tracing,  on  a  scale  of  three  or  four  chains 
to  an  inch,  23.  per  100  acres  ;  d  '.  six  chaios,  Is,  6d. ;  do.  eight 
to  ten  chains,  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  A  tracing  of  small  quantities, 
say  a  single  field,  2s.  6d. ;  100  acres  ordinarily  about  4s,  But 
if  of  scattered  fields,  or  embracing  many  buildings  and  orna- 
mental grounds,  or  the  inclosures  are  bounded  by  drains  with 
double  lines,  the  cost  may  be  increased  from  25  to  100  per 
cent.  In  the  event  of  any  landowner  determining  to  have  a 
map  of  the  soils,  subsoils,  and  substrata  of  his  estate,  and 
possessing  no  modern  map,  his  plan  would  be  to  get  such  a 
trace,  and  after  having  it  examined  on  the  ground,  for  the  in- 
sertion of  any  alterations  in  it  since  the  map  was  made,  he  can 
have  it  lithographed  at  the  cost  on  the  average  (more  in  some 
cases,  less  in  others)  of  2d.  an  acre  for  six  copies.  If  more  are 
required  they  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
paper.  Sir  Charles  Elton  had  ten,  of  which  I  used  three  ;  2d. 
an  acre  will  cover  the  expense  of  opening  holes,  and  I  should 
be  satisfied  with  6d.  an  acre  for  my  time  and  trouble. 

Analysis  of  Manures.  —  Professor  Way  trans- 
mitted the  following  note  from  Mr,  R,  H.  Wataon,  of 
Dorsley,  near  Totnes,  Devon,  who  had  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Society,  of 
having  analyses  of  guano  and  other  manures  made  for 
them,  by  its  consulting- chemist,  at  a  reduced  and  very 
cheap  rate  : — 


I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  analyses  of  guano  and  superphos- 
phate received  this  morning,  and  shall,  on  their  strength  buy 
£100  worth.  The  cost  I  think  well  bestowed,  looking  at  it  as 
a  sort  of  insurance  of  2^  per  cent.,  a  bagatelle  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  that  would  accrue  from  buying  a  spurious  article 
when  the  money  expense  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
loss  of  crops  and  its  effects  on  the  whole  system  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  has  also  recently  informed 
the  Council  of  the  great  advantage  he  had  derived  from 
the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  manures ;  and  of  the  money-loss  (amounting  to  several 
hundred  pounds),  as  well  as  of  the  disappointment  he 
would  have  incurred,  had  he  proceeded,  without  the  aid 
of  such  unerring  means  for  the  detection  of  fraud,  or  the 
confirmation  of  genuine  quality. 

Lecture. — It  was  announced  that  Professor  Way's 
absence  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  continent,  in  reference 
to  a  professional  inquiry  involving  many  interests  and 
much  capital,  would  oblige  him  to  postpone  his  com- 
munication to  the  members  at  a  Weekly  Council,  on  the 
subject  of  Town-Sewerage,  from  the  I5th  of  June,  as 
originally  fixed,  until  Wednesday,  the  29th  June,  at  12 
o'clock. 

The  Council  having  ordered  their  usual  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  communications  then  made  to  them,  ad- 
journed to  their  monthly  meeting,  on  the  first  of  June. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  June. 
The  following  members  of  Council  and  governors  of  the 
Society  were  present :  Mr,  Pusey,  trustee,  in  the  chair ; 
Lord  Berners,  Hon,  R,  H,  Clive,  M,P,;  Sir  John  Vil- 
liers  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P, ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P, ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart. ;  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart,,  M, P.;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  S. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr. 
Buller  (Dilhorne),  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr, 
Gadesden,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr. 
Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Lennox  Naper,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Thompson  (Moat  Hall),  Mr. 
Turner  (Barton),  Captain  Henry  Vyner,  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb,  Mr.  Wilson  (Stowlangtoft),  and  Mr.  Woodward, 

Brice  Pearse,  Esq.,  of  Ashlying  Hall,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  Herts,  and  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  was 
elected  a  governor  of  the  Society. 

Finances. — Mr,  Raymond  Barker  presented  to  the 
Council  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash-balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  was  ^2,208.  He  also  laid  before 
the  Council  the  transfer  voucher  for  the  investment  of 
ifi'SOO  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  ordered  at  their  last 
monthly  meeting. 

Essay  Prizes. — Mr,  Pusey  reported  to  the  Council 
the  prizes  recommended  by  the  Journal  Committee  for 
the  essays  and  reports  of  next  year,  informing  the 
Council  of  the  specific  grounds  on  which  each  subject 
had  been  selected,     These  details  received  the  considcra- 
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tion  of  the  members  present,  and  gave  rise  to  interesting 
points  of  discussion  ;  the  following  schedule  being  finally 
arranged : — ■ 

Farmiug  of  Uurliam  £50  0  0 

FarmiDg  of  Oxfordshire 50  0  0 

Farming  of  Dorsetshire 50  0  0 

Trunk  Driiiuing- 50  0  0 

Under  Drainiuj,' 30  0  0 

(liddiiiess  ill  Sheep  generally    10  0  0 

Autumn  cleaning  of  Stubbles    10  0  0 

Sewerage  Matter  as  Manure    20  0  0 

Classification  aud  extirpation  of  Weeds  .     20  0  0 

Any  other  Agricultural  Subject    10  0  0 


£300     0     0 


Ihe  respective  conditions  under  which  each  of  the 
essays  and  reports  competing  for  these  prizes  will  be 
required  to  be  written,  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Journal 
Committee  and  made  public  ;  the  essays  and  reports  to 
be  sent  as  usual  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  March,  1854. 

Gloucester  Meeting. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Gloucester  Committee, 
reported  the  following  recommendations  :  — 

1 .  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Gloucester,  for  the 

supplj?  of  the  Pavilion  Dinner  at  the  Society's  ensuing 
Country  Meeting,  be  accepted. 

2.  That  the  arrangements  made  by  the  General  Gloucester 

Committee  of  the  Society  aud  the  Local  Committee  of 
the  City,  in  reference  to  remission  of  toll  charges,  be 
confirmed. 

3.  That  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Gloucester  Meet- 

ing do  not  allow  of  any  opportunity  by  which  the 
Society  can  avail  itself  of  the  kind  oflFer  of  co-operation 
)iiade  to  the  Council,  through  Mr.  Holland,  ou  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester,  and  the  Professors  of  that  establishment. 

Mr.  Bai'ker  explained  to  the  Council  the  particular 
reasons  for  which  the  kind  services  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessors ,  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  would 
not  only  be  unavailable,  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  occasion,  would  be  unattended  with  that  due  amount 
of  auditory,  which  would  mark  proper  respect.  It  was 
well  known,  that  at  many  of  the  former  meetings,  their 
own  professors,  after  having  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pjrofessor  Simonds  at  Lewes,  elaborate  and  highly  in- 
teresting diagrams  illustrative  of  their  subjects,  had  to 
deliver  lectures  which  had  cost  them  much  labour  and 
expense  to  prepare,  to  almost  empty  benches  ;  while  at 
Gloucester,  the  probability  of  such  absence  of  members 
would  be  greater,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance  of 
the  show -yard  from  the  public  building  in  which  the 
lectures  would  be  delivered. 

This  report  was  then  adopted,  and  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Council  voted  to  the  Committee  of  Management 
and  the  Professors  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester. 

Steam  Boiler. — Colonel  Challouer,  chairman  of  the 
Implement  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the 
agreement   entered    into  by    Mr.   ^^'ilIiam    Batley,    of 


Bridge  Street  Works,  Northampton,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  for  the  construction  of  a  portable  10-horse 
steam-boiler,  for  working  the  fixed  steam-engines  at  the 
Gloucester  meeting ;  agreeably  with  the  specifications 
drawn  up  by  the  Implement  Committee  and  the  So- 
ciety's Consulting-Engineer,  and  Mr.  Batley's  tender, 
which  the  Committee  had  unanimously  accepted. 

Juj)GEs. — The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  selec- 
tion and  appointment  of  judges  of  live  stock  and  imple- 
ments at  the  Gloucester  meeting  ;  and  having  completed 
the  lists,  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  final  adjustments  that  might  at  that  time 
be  required  in  them. 

Lincoln  Agreement. — The  Agreement  of  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  thai 
city,  with  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  that  the  country  meeting  of  1854  should  be 
held  at  Lincoln,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  stipulated 
conditions,  having  been  duly  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  Corporation  with  the  great 
seal  of  that  city,  was  signed  at  this  meeting  by  the 
secretary,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  with 
the  great  seal  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting, 
on  the  8th  of  June. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  ou  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June  : 
present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  chair; 
Right  Hon.  James  Grattan,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart-, 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  D.  Burton, 
jun.,  Mr.  Corrance,  Mr.  Darnbrough,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr. 
Freeland,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Baskerville  Glegg,  Mr. 
Curtis  Hayward,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
Orlebar,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Pocock,  Mr.  Rowlandson, 
Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Trench 
(Freehill). 

Communications  were  received — 1,  from  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  transmitting  from  the  Board  of  Trade  two 
copies  of  Prof.  Bollman's  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of 
Potatoes  ;  2,  from  the  Imperial  Free  Economical  Society 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  copies  of  their  published  Transac- 
tions ;  3,  from  Mr.  Philip  Bowes,  of  26,  King  William 
Street,  Strand,  a  copy  of  his  Treatise  on  Farm  Book- 
keeping  by  double  entry  ;  and  from  Mr.  Grey  Porter, 
a  copy  of  his  Farm  Account  Pocket-book  ;  4,  from  Mr. 
Harding,  of  Tern  Hall,  Market-Drayton,  a  set  of  his 
Plans  for  Dairy-farm  Buildings,  and  a  copy  of  his  Ad- 
dress on  Farm  Improvements,  delivered  befoi'ethe  North 
Staflbrdshire  Agricultural  Society;  5,  from  the  Rev.  E. 
Benyon,  copies  of  his  Plans  of  Farm  Cottages  ;  G,  from 
Mr.  Hornsby,  statements  on  the  subject  of  poison  for 
rats  and  mice  in  farm  homesteads ;  7,  from  Mr.  Hill 
Dickson,  letters  informing  the  Council  of  the  completion 
of  his  Flax  machinery  at  Grove  Street,  Deptford.  The 
Council  ordered  their  iisual  acknowledgments  for  the 
favour  of  these  communications,  ariil  adjonnud  lo  \\  ed- 
nesday,  the  l.'ith  of  June. 
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An  adjonrued  Meeting  of  the  last  Monthly  Council 
having  been  held  at  tlie  Society's  House  in  Manovcr- 
sqaar<»,  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  for  concluding  the 
arrangements  for  the  appointment  ot  Judges  of  Imple- 
ments and  Stock  ut  tlic  Gloucester  meeting,  it  was 
followed  by  an  ordinary  Weekly  Meeting  of  the 
Council ;  present,  JiOrd  Ashburton,  President,  in  the 
Chair;  Lord  Berncrs,  J^ord  Camoys,  Hon.  John 
Jervis  Carnegie,  Hon.  R.  fl.  Clive,  M.P.,  (Sir  Thos. 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.l'.,  Sir  M.  White  Ridhy, 
Bart. J  Sir  Montague  Choln:eley,  Bart.,  Mr.  IliynnDud 
Barker,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
D.  Barton,  jun..  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  l)es 
Voeux,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr. 
Garrett,  Mr.  Brandieth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  ilubbs,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Maning,  Mr.  Orlebar,  .Mr. 
Chandos  Pole,  Mr.  Porter  (Hembury  Fort\  Mr.  Pugh, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Prof.  Sinionds,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Capt.  Henry  Vyner,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and 
Mr.  Yorke. 

Agricultural  Geology. — The  President  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  various  communications,  addrtssed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  in  reference  to  the  establi:3liment 
of  a  Lectureship  on  Agricultural  Geology.  The  com- 
munications having  been  read,  a  general  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  members  present  that,  whatever  might 
be  their  diii'erent  views  of  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived to  agriculture  from  abstract  geological  knowledge, 
there  was  no  one  who,  from  his  experience  of  super- 
ficial deposits,  was  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Tiimmer 
for  the  practical  department  of  Agricultural  Geology. 
Lord  Berners  bore  particular  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  Trimmer's  knowledge  in  supplying  him  with  most 
interesting  and  useful  advice  in  reference  to  his  lord- 
ship's own  property  in  Leicestershire  ;  the  President 
considered  that  courses  of  lectures  on  surface-soils  and 
deposits  near  the  surface  would  furnish  much  aid  in  im- 
proving the  fertility  of  particular  districts ;  and  Mr. 
Rowlandson  dwelt  on  the  especial  necessity,  in  all  cases 
-of  soils,  of  having  a  chemical  as  well  as  physical 
examination  made  of  their  peculiar  properties. 

FoREiG.N  Agriculture.  —  Communications  having 

been  laid  before  the  Council  from  the  Georgofili  Society 

of  Florence,  and  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of 

A'alenciennes,    conveying  an    intimation   from   each  of 

those  agricultural  bodies  of  their  wish  to  transmit  to  the 

..  Society  their  pubhshed  transactions,  and  written  inform- 

i  ation  of  the  occurrence  of  interesting  facts  in  agricultu- 

.  ral  science  and  practice,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  on 

(the  motion  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  seconded  by 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  that  each  of  those  institutions  should 

,  be  placed  on  the   list  of  Corresponding  Societies,  and 

^the  .lournHls  forwarded  to  them  accordingly. 

Mr.  Harriott  exhibited  to  the  members  a  model  ot  his 
Pulverizing Clodcrusher  and  Presser  ;  and  M.  Terwangne, 
of  Lille,  transmitted  an  accoutit  of  his  work  on  the  treat- 
"ment  of  textile  plants  ;  including  comparative  analyses 
of  the  products  obtained  in  the  processes  of  Schenck, 
Watts,  and  Delisse  ;  and  an  account  of  his  own  process 


by  means  of  luial  uiaehineiy,  and  preparations  for  the 
treatment  of  Hax  nnd  hemp. 

The  Council  oi  'Jcred  their  usual  acknowledgments  for 
the  favour  of  the  communicationa  thea  made  to  them , 
and  adjourned  to  the  22nd  of  June.    . 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of 
June:  present  Lord  Ashburton,  President,  in  the  chair; 
Lord  Bridport,  lion.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Vil- 
Hers  Shelley,  Bart  ,  M.P.,  Sir  M,  White  Ridley,  Bart., 
Mr.  Raymond  I'larker,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Gadesden,  Mr.  Baskerville  Glegg,  Professor  Henfrey, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  .Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Mr.  C.Law- 
rence, wlr.  Majendie,  Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr. 
Chandos  Pole,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Aug.  Smith,  Mr. 
Spencer  Slauhope,  Capt.  A'^yner,  Prof  Way,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  (Stowlangtoft). 

Communications  were  received — 1,  from  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, of  the  Imperial  Russian  agency,  on  the  trial  of 
sewage  manure;  2,  from  VI r.  Kirkwood,  requesting 
information  on  model  farms,  implement  manufacturers, 
and  standard  w.>iks  on  agriculture  published  previously 
to  1840;  and  ;>,  from  Mr.  Woodcrcft,  requesting  infor- 
mation on  reaping-machines. 

Reports  were  received  by  the  Council  to  the  following 
eft'ect:  — 1,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  J^o«/v(«/  Committee 
had  communicated  the  final  arrangements  made  for  the 
new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  its  im- 
mediate publication  and  distribution  ;  2,  that  the  li^ts 
of  Judges  for  Live  Stock  and  Implements  at  tlie  Glouces- 
ter Meeting  had  been  satisfactorily  completed;  3,  that 
all  the  railway  companies  to  n".  hich  the  Council  had  made 
application  in  favour  of  the  Society '.s  exhibitors,  at  its 
ensuing  country  meeting,  had  granted  the  usual  liberal 
concessions  of  a  free  transit  of  live  stock,  and  a  leduction 
of  half  charges  on  implements  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  to  Gloucester;  4,  that  the  show  of 
live  stock  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting  would  be  unusually 
largfi  and  interesting,  the  space  required  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  fas 
already  reported)  amountiiig  to  an  area  G;'  ya'ds  in 
width  and  one  mile  in  length  ;  5,  that  Professor  NVav's 
statement  on  town  ses\age  and  its  agricultural  applica- 
tions would  be  delivered  before  the  Members  at  the 
Weekly  Council  to  be  held  at  the  Society's  house  in 
Hanover-square  on  Wednesday,  th(-  '29th  of  June,  at 
12  o'clock. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  next  \\eekly 
Meeting. 

N  E  \V     :\l  E  M  B  E  U  S  . 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Audersoii,  Robert  A  ,  Cirencester 
Angeratciu,  William,  Melunrsh  Hall,  Market-llarhro' 
Asiilin,  Charles,  juii ,  little  Wakeriiig  llall,  Esstx 
Bagiiell,  Tlioniiis,  (ireat  Barr,  Birmingham 
Banks,  Edward  il.  U.  fi.,  Sliuldeu  l>o.lge,  J)e«t,  Keut 
B.iuks,  VVilliaiu  J.,  Oxuey  Cinn't,  Dover 
Bayrlcn,  Thomas,  Brooklaiid,  Ne.v  Komncy.  Kent 
Bower,  Edward,  C!o9wortli,  .Sherborne,  Porsp'sUire 
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Srooke,  John,  jun.,  Capel,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 

Burbery,  Samuel,  WroxhaU,  Warwickshire 

Clayden,  Samuel,  Linton,  Cambridgeshire 

Coke,  Hon.  Edward  Keppel,  Longford  Hall,  Derbyshire 

Crosskey,  Swanwick,  Southampton 

Davis,  James,  Melcombe,  Horsey,  Blandford 

DixoD,  James,  Westbrook  Place,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Drinkwater,  Henry,  Sandhurst,  Gloucester 

Dike,  Thomas,  Monmouth 

Evans,  Samuel,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire 

Franklin,  Willingham,  Haselbeach  Hall,  Northampton 

Gillett,  John,  Brizenorton,  Bampton,  Oxfordshire 

Goodfellow,  Thomas,  Tunstall,  StaflFordshire 

Harvey,  Burton  Blyth,  Worth  Hall  Farm,  Crawley,  Sussex 

Hayward,  Charles  Brombil,  Margam,  Glamorganshire 

Henfrey,  Arthur,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital 

Humphris,  Henry,  Sandford,  Charlton-Kings,  Cheltenham 

Humfry,  William,  Oakash,  Chaddleworth,  Wantage,  Berks 

James,  James,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire 

Leaver,  Francis,  Lougnor  Hall,  Penkridge,  Staffs 

Lovegrove,  Samuel,  Churchdown,  Gloucester 

Lovegrove,  Joseph,  Gloucester 


Mackiiiiosb,  Ague,;-,  Geddes,  Nainshire,  Scotland  - 

Middltt'ju,  Joiiu,  Lincoln 

Pell,  Paul  Mildmay,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Brcon 

Perkius,  Tliomas,  HitcUin,  Hertfordshire 

SalkeM,  Thomas,  Holme  Hill,  Carlisle 

Seacome,  Henry,  Stapleford,  Chester 

Sims,  W.  D.,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 

Skillecorne,  William  Nash,  Chelteuham,  Gloucestcr.=h'rs 

Steed,  John,  Baldock,  Hertfordshire 

Terry,  Edward,  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire 

Thomas,  Morgan,  Gatehouse,  Hurstgreen,  Sussex 

Todd,  John,  Mireside,  Wigton,  Cumberland 

Tyacke,  James,  Booallach,  Constantine,  Cornwall 

Tyacke,  John,  Merthew,  Constantine,  Cornwall 

Tyler,  John,  Layton,  Essex 

Vaughan,  William  Bretlell,  Bntway,  Ludlow,  Salop 

Waldrond,  John  Waldi'oiui,  Knight's  Hayes,  Tivertoit,  Devon 

Walter,  William,  Haverfordwest,  PembroK^;^hlrc 

Washbourue,  Charles,  Gloucester 

Wilkins,  James,  Corse,  Gloucester 

Winton,  Harry,  Holly  House,  Erdington,  Eiiroinghaui 

Whinyates,  Colonel,  C.B.,  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery,  Woolwich. 


THE    LATE    EARL    OF    DUCIE 


Judicious  patronage,  or  rather  encouragement, 
has  already  done  much  for  agriculture.  It  re- 
quires, however,  something  more  than  the  mere 
strength  of  a  man's  purse  to  effect  any  real  or 
lasting  good.  In  no  calling,  either,  is  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  we  are  dealing  with  more 
necessary  than  when  interfering  in,  or  attempting 
to  direct,  the  course  of  rural  pursuits.  The  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting,  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  a  premium,  do  httle  of  them- 
selves :  and  yet,  with  the  observance  of  such 
duties,  how  many  of  our  great  landowners  are  con- 
tent to  rest  satisfied !  Obeying  the  summons  to 
appear,  proposing  the  toast,  and  drawing  the 
cheque — and  then  thinking  no  more  of  the  matter 
Until  next  year  or  next  gathering.  Such  passive 
aid  as  this,  we  repeat,  is  comparatively  of  little 
service.  We  want  something  beyond  the  mere 
countenance  or  name  of  a  patron  at  the  head  of 
our  list.  His  heart  and  best  sympathies  should  be 
with  us,  or  his  cheer  falls  as  empty  and  as  hollow  as 
it  is  given.  Let  us  only  know  that  he  feels  himself 
something  of  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  the 
matter  his  position  may  prompt  him  to  sup- 
port, and  we  may  go  with  him  as  readily  as 
we  see  he  is  wishing  to  go  with  us.  Let 
us  know  that  his  advice  is  grounded  on  his  own 
experience,  and  we  shall  be  far  more  inclined  to 
attend  to  it.  Let  us  feel  that  his  assistance  comes 
as  the  volunteer  of  his  own  tastes,  and  we  shall  be 
far  more  able  to  appreciate  it.  When  the  owner  of 
the  soil  identifies  his  interests  with  those  of  the  oc- 
cupier, it  should  be  on  somewhat  stronger  grounds 


than  the  cold  sense  of  a  duty ;  at  least,  if  either  la 
to  profit  much  by  the  aUiance. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  impressions, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that,  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  agriculture  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  and  truest  friends.  With  the  power  to 
do  much  he  united  an  innate  passion  for  the 
pursuit,  and  an  extraordinary  energy  in  carrying 
out  his  intentions.  Those  who  have  seen  him  of 
late  years,  struggling  with,  and  at  times  almost  mas- 
tered by  disease,  but  yet  still  ever  active  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  especially  devoted  himself, 
will  feel  the  more  on  consideration  how  much  we 
owe  to  him.  The  career  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie  as  a 
practical  agriculturist  wiU  long  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample for  both  landlord  and  tenant — showing  to 
the  one  how  the  duties  of  his  station  really  should 
be  fulfilled ;  and  conveying  to  the  other,  a  lesson 
of  how  much  a  proper  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
earnestness  may  accomplish. 

And  yet  this  career  was  commenced  and  almost 
completed  without  any  encouragement  from  those 
to  whose  advancement  its  object  was  directed.  The 
isolated  position  his  Lordship  took  as  a  large  landed 
proprietor  when  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  came  to 
be  discussed  placed  him  in  open  antagonism  with 
the  majority  of  the  agricultural  world.  Never 
either  did  party  feeling  develop  itself  in  a  more 
bitter  spirit ;  and  hence,  not  only  while  the  contest 
raged,  but  even  long  afterwards,  were  Lord  Ducie, 
his  improvements,  and  his  incentives  to  advance, 
regarded  generally  with  the  strongest  suspicion  and 
most  unfavourable  bias.      Everything  he  did  or 
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advised  was  interpreted  simply  us  but  another  step 
in  that  direction  it  was  held  most  unadvisable  to 
take.  His  experiments  were  ridiculed,  his  best  in- 
tentions misconstrued  ;  and  when  he  sought  most 
to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture,  he  was 
judged  most  to  be  promoting  the  interest  of  some- 
thing hostile  to  it. 

The  greatest  difficulties,  however,  are  nothing  to 
a  man  conscious  of  his  own  good  intentions.  Lord 
Ducie's  heart  and  sympathies  were  in  the  cause  he 
had  associated  himself  with;  and  thus,  heeding  as 
nought  the  passing  commentary,  he  persevered  until 
the  evil  report  became  a  good  one.  Happy  are  we 
to  record  that,  ere  his  premature  and  much-to-be- 
regretted  decease,  his  lordship  did  enjoy  the 
highest  honour,  perhaps,  in  this  country  the 
patron  of  agriculture  can  succeed  to.  Within 
one  year  of  this  career  being  closed,  he 
crowned  it  as  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  Need  we  repeat  here  how 
ably  he  filled  that  office — how  assiduously,  despite 
the  declining  state  of  his  health,  he  attended  to  its 
duties,  or  how  clearly  he  looked  to,  and  how  boldly 
he  spoke  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  ?  We 
believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted  that  we  have  had 
few  better  in  that  chair,  and  we  know  that  we  have 
none  whose  efforts  have  done  more  to  deserve  the 
honours  it  conferred. 

We  consider  it  would  be  but  superfluous  here  to 
enter  into  any  details  of  what  these  efforts  condu- 
ced to;  the  more  so  as  a  memoir  of  his  Lordship, 
accompanied  with  a  portrait,  appeared  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  of  July  last.  To  this  we 
would  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  have  yet  to  learn 
the  real  object  with  which  the  experimental  farm 
was  started,  the  implement  works  at  Uley  esta- 
blished,  and  other  similar   undertakings  uniting 


'•■  practice  with  science"  entered  upon.  In  another 
direction,  the  celebrity  of  his  stock — of  his  short- 
horn cattle  more  particularly — is  equally  well 
known,  and  himself  renowned  for  the  spirit  and 
liberty  which  he  sought  to  perfect  the  breed.  To  a 
district  but  too  commonly  known  for  the  stand-siill 
character  of  its  agriculture  were  these  efforts 
chiefly  directed ;  and  this  district,  moreover,  em- 
bracing the  greater  part  of  his  Lordship's  property. 
The  force  of  some  such  example  was  in  every 
way  wanting,  while  from  none  could  it  come 
with  more  propriety  or  effect.  It  was  well  done, 
too,  as  most  of  us,  by  this,  will  be  ready  to  allow. 
What  once  read  but  wild  and  visionary,  is  now 
come  to  be  considered  as  earnest,  and  even  well- 
grounded.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  least 
that  could  be  said  of  Lord  Ducie's  exertions  would 
be  that  they  were  well  intended.  They  have  had 
fortunately  a  more  becoming  result ;  and  as  we  hold 
them  out  for  the  imitation  of  others  enjoying  his 
rank  and  means,  we  do  so  with  the  conviction  that 
few  will  have  to  contend  with  anything  like  similar 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  them.  We  should  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  are  in  no  way  identifying 
ourselves  with  anything  that  may  have  given  rise  to 
these  impediments ;  and  we  only  mention  them  to 
show  how,  at  one  time,  they  caused  his  lordship's 
labours  to  be  something  more  than  misunderstood. 
The  Earl  of  Ducie  died  on  Thursday,  June  2,  after 
a  long  illness,  having  only  just  completed  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  Lordship  married,  in 
1826,  the  Honourable  Elizabeth  Button,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Sherborne,  by  whom  he  has  left 
a  family  of  fourteen  children,  four  daughters  and 
ten  sons.  The  eldest  of  these — Henry  John  Lord 
Moreton,  returned  for  Stroud  at  the  election  in 
1852 — succeeds  to  the  title. 


THE    HAY    HARVEST. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  any  new  idea 
upon  this  well-digested  subject ;  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  so  well  written,  upon  it,  that  my  task 
will  be  to  condense  within  my  usual  Umits  the  most 
valuable  suggestions  thereon,  and  to  point  out  the 
best  mode  of  making  and  harvesting  "hay." 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  hay,  it  is  requisite  to 
"  lay  in  "  for  mowmg  as  early  in  the  season  as  jtossi- 
ble,  particularly  the  artificial  grasses ;  these  gene- 
rally comprise  only  one  variety— broad  clover,  for 
instance ;  and  as  all  the  plants  grow  nearly  alike, 
they  will  be  ready  at  the  same  time  for  the  scythe. 
Not  so  meadow  hay.  The  vai-ious  grasses  comprising 
meadow  hay  have  their  pecuhar  seasons  of  growtij, 
some  earlier,  others  later;  and  the  chief  care  is  to 
ascertain  wlieii  Ihe  greatest  number  of   the  most 


valuable  grasses  are  iu  full  flower,  as  that  ia  the 
precise  time  to  conunencc  mowing,  because  plauts 
of  nearly  all  sorts,  if  cut  when  in  fall  vigour,  and 
afterwards  carefully  dried  without  any  waste  of  lUeir 
nutritive  juices,  contain  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  nutrition  which  they  do  when  allowed  to  at- 
tain their  full  growth,  and  make  some  progress 
towards  decay.  To  retain  these  nutritive  juices,  aud 
to  remo\'e  deleterious  moisture  from  the  grass  is  the 
process  of  haymaking ;  and  that  mode  of  making 
hay  which  tends  best  to  remove  sucii  moisture,  and 
"  retain  the  soluble  portion  of  grass  in  perfect  in- 
tegrity," is  to  be  adopted. 

Mowing. — This  operation  should  be  performed  as 
evenly  as  possible,  aud  the  cutting  must  be  closo  to 
the  ground,  vs,  the  lower  portion  of  the  gia.^s  pro- 
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duces  a  iimcli  greater  Aveiglit  of  bay,  thau  the  top 
axid  it  also  greatly  facilitates  the  quicker  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  eddish  or  aftermath. 

Haymaking. — This  process  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather ;  if  showery 
or  wet,  the  less  the  grass  is  disturbed  after  mowing 
the  better,  as  it  will  lie  in  a  compact  swathe  several 
days  without  serious  hurt ;  but  if  thrown  abroad  in 
wet  seasons,  the  soluble  salts  and  other  matters  arc 
soon  washed  away — rather  wait  for  a  genial  season. 
If  the  weather  is  line,  too  much  energy  caimot  be 
used;  the  grass  should  be  tedded  (shaken  about) 
immediately  after  the  mowers,  for  which  purpose  a 
"  tedding-machine  "  is  best  and  cheapest ;  but  it 
may  be  very  effectively  done  by  haymakers  with 
forks,  taking  care  to  separate  every  heaps  of  grass, 
and  spread  all  equally  over  the  field.  Towards 
evening  all  the  grass  which  has  been  spread  abroad 
during  the  day  should  be  in  some  way  or  other 
thrown  together,  to  protect  it  from  heavy  dews  or 
slight  showers  in  the  night,  as  it  is  very  essential 
that  it  retain  its  fine,  light  green  colour ;  whereas, 
if  not  thrown  together,  it  soon  becomes  bleached. 
There  are  many  expeditious  ways  of  getting  it 
together,  "wind- rows,"  "foot-cocks,"  "grass- 
cocks,"  &c.  The  first  may  be  gathered  into  rows, 
"  wmd-rows,"  by  a  very  long-toothed  rake,  drawn  by 
a  horse  across  the  field,  and  leaving  a  "  rake-full "  at 
intervals ;  or  by  a  bout  to  bring  it  together  in  larger 
rows ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  haymakers  working  after 
each  other,  and  throwing  in  the  grass  or  hay  till  it 
accumulates  into  "  wind-rows,"  about  4i  feet  wide, 
and  2^  feet  high ;  or  it  may  be  forked  into  a  great 
number  of  small  heaps,  called  "  foot-cocks,"  or  again 
into  larger  heaps  called  "  grass-cocks  ;"  the  former 
is  best  for  night  dews,  and  is  more  expeditious  ;  the 
latter  modes  are  preferable  in  unsettled  weather.  If 
the  weather  is  favourable,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  dis- 
persed on  the  following  morning,  muster  all  the 
available  force  requisite,  and  proceed  to  throw  out 
the  grass,  and  if  need  be,  apply  the  tedding-machine 
again,  and  other  frequent  shakings,  so  as  to  get  the 
most  benefit  from  sun  and  wind  ;  after  this  is  done, 
and  while  this  portion  is  di-ying,  proceed  in  the  same 
way  with  the  grass  newly  mown,  and  this  day  by 
day.  If  the  day  has  been  hot  and  di-ying,  the  grass 
of  the  first  day  will  now  be  ready  to  make  into  small 
"hay-cocks;"  it  should  be  thrown  into  "  wind-rows," 
and  put  together  by  hand  into  hay-cocks,  each  con- 
taining some  half  dozen  good  fork  loads.  In  the 
following  morning,  if  fine,  these  shoidd  again  bo 
thrown  out,  and  rather  thickly  strewn  about  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind-row,  and  be  well  shaken  over. 
In  the  evening,  if  the  day  has  been  hot,  it  will  be 
well-made  hay,  and  may  be  safely  secured  into  larae 
hay-cocks  by  horses,  which  is  thus  done  -.—The  wind- 
row being  well  tlurown  in,  a  horse  going  on  each 


side  of  it,  dragging  a  rope  which  passesarouud -'Uie 
end  of  the  row,  a  man  rides  on  the  rope  after  each 
horse,  to  keep  down  the  rope  and  aid  in  the  accumu- 
lation. The  hay  thus  readily  drawn  together,  rises 
up  between  the  men,  and  when  they  have  a  sufli- 
ciency  to  form  the  cock,  they  adjust  the  rope ;  the 
hinder  part  is  drawn  upon  the  former,  and  generally 
a  large  well-formed  hay-cock  is  the  result ;  other 
hands  follow  to  make  uji,  and  trim  it  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  entering ;  these  cocks,  well  made  up, 
will  keep  diy  a  considerable  time,  and  are  well  worth 
attention  in  a  busy  season. 

ShoiUd  the  weather  be  all  the  haymaker  can  de- 
sire, the  simpler  the  course  the  better.  No  golden 
nUe  can  be  pointed  out.  He  must  remember  that 
rain  and  dews  deprive  his  hay  of  its  soluble  salts 
and  nutritive  matters.  That  too  much  moisture 
will  cause  fermentation  or  heating  in  the  stack, 
which  \vill  destroy  its  valuable  saccharine  quality,  and 
also  cause  great  injury  by  tiu'niug  it  mouldy.  If 
hay  is  repeatedly  wetted  and  dried,  it  is  permanently 
injured ;  great  care  is  necessary  on  this  point ;  in 
showery  weather  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  swathe  lie 
several  days  till  the  bottom  is  reaUy  suffering  loss, 
and  then  carefully  turn  it  over,  keeping  it  close 
together  till  a  favourable  change  takes  place.  Should, 
however,  all  be  in  vaiu,  and  the  hay  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  fair  order,  it  may  be  improved  in  stacking 
by  adding  alternate  layers  of  sweet  straw  as  the 
stacking  proceeds;  salt  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  a 
ton  of  hay  is  recommended  as  tending  to  check  fer- 
mentation, by  being  sown  over  the  stack.  This  1 
have  foiuid  to  tiu'u  the  hay  damp  in  wet  weather.  A 
little  carraway  seed  thrown  over  this  hay  when  given 
to  horses  or  cattle  aids  in  its  consumption.  The  fore- 
going remarks  apply  chiefly  to  old  meadow-land  hay: 
more  time  and  greater  care  are  requisite  in  making 
hay  from  fresh  meadows  or  old  lands  highly  manured : 
the  herbage  is  stronger,  more  succulent,  and  posses- 
ses more  saccharine  quality,  and  if  good  judgment  be 
not  used  and  plenty  of  field  room  given,  much  heat 
is  sure  to  generate  in  stack.  ■■■'■-i    ]    il^fH 

Stacking. — This  requires  great  care  an'd  judg^eS^. 
Stacks  should  not  be  made  too  large  if  the  hay  is 
well  made  and  retains  its  nutritive  properties;  large 
stacks  are  almost  certain  to  generate  heat,  tmless 
the  hay  is  deprived  of  every  good  quality,  and  is 
valueless.  If  the  hay  cannot  be  got  into  good  order, 
but  must  be  put  into  stack,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
draw  up  a  skep  or  stuffed  sack  from  the  very  bottom 
to  act  as  a  chimney  or  ventilator,  to  allow  the  escape 
of  superfluous  moisture.  Stacks  of  moderate  size 
are  to  be  preferred.  They  soon  cease  to  heat,  and 
may  then  be  thatched  and  made  safe.  All  large  round 
stacks  should  have  a  chimney  or  ventilator.  Oblong 
stacks,  if  not  too  wide,  may  generally  be  made  with- 
out ventilators.     These  ventilating  chimneys  should 
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invariably  be  covered  before  tlie  whole  heal  of  the 
stack  passes  off;  the  reteution  of  some  heat  im- 
proves the  hay  around  these  chimneys.  Li  fine  sea- 
sous  all  the  force  of  the  farm  should  be  brought  to 
heai-  upon  the  stacking,  as  so  mueh  depends  upon 


(he  hay  being  properly  secured — it  is  the  farmer's 
dependence  for  the  provender  of  his  horses  and  cattle 
daring  winter,  and  renders  the  hay  harvest  to  him 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  year. 

V.  ¥. 
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High. 
30.46 


Barometer. 
I    Low.    I  Mean. 
29.60        30.02 


real  average  temperature  of  the  period. 


Highest. 
65.83 


Lowest. 

48.67 


Mean. 
57.25 


'-  -  "^^  Weather  and  Phenomena. 

May  24  and  25.  Continuance  of  the  forcible  east 

current.     26.  Hot  and  hazy.    27.  Same,  oppressive. 

28.  Thunder,  and  much  rain— changeable.      29. 

Showers,  with  some  thunder.     30.  Generally  fine. 

,31 .  Cold  and  winterly. 

|,'  Lunation. — Last  quarter,  29th  day,  5h.  39m. 

Afternoon. 

"June  1.  Overcast  and  cool.  2.  Gloom,  showery. 
'3.  Fine;  keen  air.  4.  Some  clouds;  fine.  5. 
^Completely  genial.    6.  Close;  some  thunder-like 


clouds.  7.  Hazy ;  smoky-Uke  clouds  about  noon. 
8.  Lovely  day;  evening  with  small  cumuli.  9. 
Overcast.  10,  11,  and  12.  Mere  hints  of  rain; 
thundery  masses  occasionally.  13.  Quite  wet. 
14  and  15.  Growing  shower  on  each.  16.  Fine. 
17.  Same.  18.  Changeable.  19.  Showers.  20. 
Sunny.  21  and  22.  Changeable;  showers;  a  fine 
rainbow  on  the  21st. 

Lunations.— New  moon  on  the  6tli  day,  s  h.  3 
m.  afternoon.  First  quarter,  14th  daj',  3li.  27  ra. 
afternoon.  Full  moon  21st  day,  6h.  36  m.  morning. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
— Wheat  first  observed  to  develope  the  ear  on  the 
9th  ;  oat-spikes  seen  also  ;  subsequently  the  warm 
days  and  showers  have  produced  great  advances. 
Fodder  crops  are  prodigiously  heavy.  Hay-making 
began  on  the  11th  ;  a  vast  crop,  but  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  frequent  showers.  A  return  and  con- 
tinuance of  warm  sunny  weather  would  render  the 
crops  heavy  and  early. 

Croydon.  J.  Towers, 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE 


In  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  the  sowing  of 

turnips  is  mostly  done  this  month,  as  the  fly  is  not 
so  prevalent  as  in  June,  and  thatthelater  sown  tur- 
nips are  not  so  liable  to  be  mildewed.  Sow  the 
turnips  as  directed  last  month.  Horse-hoe  and 
hand-hoe  potatoes,  beet,  and  the  earliest  sown 
Sn-edish  turnips  ;  and  repeat  the  operations,  that  no 
weeds  appear.  Use  Morton's  expanding  scuffler,  ^ 
on  the  principle  of  the  parallel  ruler,  which  sets  the  I 
face  of  the  cutters  always  straight  forwards  ;  it  takes 
a  good  hold  of  stiff  soils.  The  young  plants  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  stirring  of  the  intervals  of 
the  drills,  and  the  most  in  dry  weather;  it  causes 
an  evaporation  of  moisture,  which  is  imbibed  by  the 
leaves. 

Get  on  with  the  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rol- 
ling of  clay  fallows  for  wheat ;  pick  off  every  weed 
and  stone,  and  get  ready  the  dung  and  lime  that 
are  intended  to  be  applied. 

Proceed  with  draining,  both  on  grass  lands  and 
on  fallows.  Finish  the  latter  as  quickly  as  possible, 
la  order  not  to  impede  the  working  of  the  land. 
Draining  of  land  while  in  a  state  of  grass  is  very 
much  preferable ;  the  neatness  with  which  the  work 
can  be  executed  will  amply  compensate  for  any 
extra  cost  in  cutting,  arising  from  the  hardness  of 
dry  weather.  But  the  proper  course  of  all  drains 
should  be  marked  in  winter,  when  every  wetness 
shows  itself. 

Vi'ean  the  latest  lambs,  and  give  them  the  best 
encouragement.  Put  mares  to  the  stallion  regu- 
larly. Attend  that  the  pasture  fields  have  a  supply 
of  water,  and  see  that  no  gaps  are  continued  in  the 
fences.    Apply  the  contents  of  the  dredging  box  to 


the  sheep,  to  prevent  the  maggot-fly  depositing  its 
larvae.  Dress  clean  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ani- 
mals, from  the  adhesion  of  excrements. 

The  hay  season  will  be  ended  this  month  ;  make 
dry  and  carry  the  grass  quickly,  build  it  in  long 
ricks,  lay  it  lightly  together,  and  allow  it  to  settle 
by  its  own  weight.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tread  it  firmly 
together.  Pull  nothing  from  the  sides  of  the  ricks 
till  it  be  well  settled  ;  then  dress  it  into  any  form, 
and  thatch  it  without  delay.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  the  hay  to  a  high  rick  while  building, 
use  a  scaflfolding  raised  on  four  upright  posts,  rest- 
ing below  on  a  four-wheeled  platform,  and  elevate 
or  lower  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  pulleys  to  any 
height  that  may  be  required ;  lay  some  loose  straw 
on  the  extreme  top  of  the  rick  till  it  be  thatched. 
When  the  hay  is  damaged  by  rains,  mix  salt  in  the 
ricks  as  before  directed.  When  the  building  of 
hay-ricks  is  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  one 
or  more  nights,  spread  over  the  rick  a  waterproof 
tarpaulin  cloth,  which  will  defend  it  from  rain  ; 
remove  it  in  the  early  morning,  to  let  the  sweating 
of  the  grass  escape.  To  defend  the  rick  from  day 
showers,  suspend  over  it  a  light  cloth,  by  means  of 
a  rope  passing  the  length  of  the  rick,  and  attached 
at  each  end  with  an  upright  pole. 

Harvest  will  commence  this  month  in  early 
situations.  Early  peas,  barley,  and  rye  will  be 
first  cut ;  tie  the  barley  and  rye  into  sheaves,  and 
set  them  in  shocks  of  twelve  sheaves  each ;  lay  the 
peas  in  small  heaps,  and  turn  them  frequently. 
Carry  the  grains  quickly  when  dry  ;  have  rick  stands 
ready  and  barns  cleared  out. 


CALENDAR     OF     HORTICULTURE. 


Genekal  Remarks. 
Not  the  least  important  duty,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  expensive  one  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the 
well-keeping  of  the  lawn.  Warm  showery  weather 
occasions  the  grass  to  grow  so  fast,  that  unless  some 
means  be  taken  to  keep  it  properly  down,  it  soon  be- 
comes unsightly ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of 
a  BufkliiT^-  and  a  Shanks  has  presented  us  with  mowing 
machine.-',  j  et  it  is  only  in  very  few  cases  that  these 
auxiliaries  liave  proved  really  useful,  so  that,  after  the 
lew  trials  they  have  had,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  of  their  being  laid  aside.  Now  this  is  dishearten- 
hig  to  the  uninformed,  for  most  persons  prefer  buying  an 
article  of  confirmed  utility  to  one  ol  a  doubtful  nature 
We  think  it  desirable,  therefore,  to  invite  parties  who 
have  reaiiy  efScient  machines  in  use,  to  come  forwartl 


and  explain  what  they  are  ;  neither  should  the  unsuc- 
cessful be  backward  in  proclaiming  their  failure,  for 
both  are  alike  useful.  We  would  also  invite  the  inge- 
nious to  consider  if  improvement  cannot  be  made  in 
these  machines,  and  to  what  extent.  We  often  hear 
of  new  implements  paraded  forth  as  possessing  marvel- 
lous powers,  when  their  uses  are,  after  all,  confined  to 
some  minor  or  subordinate  duty.  But  this  is  one  of 
great  importance ;  and  where  short  grass  to  the  extent 
of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  has  to  be  kept  in  order,  It 
becomes  important  to  inquire  if  no  better  method  than 
mowing  it  by  tlie  scythe  weekly  has  yet  been  or  can 
be  found  out. 

Plant    Houses. 
Ca«»en;a<ory.— Remove  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias 
that  show  symptoms  of  having  done  their  best—the 
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former  into  au  open  situation,  the  latter  to  a  shady 
damp  one,  as  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  or  building, 
and  there  let  the  plants  be  plunged  in  something  that 
will  keep  tiiem  as  cool  as  possible;  if  coal  ashes 
be  used,  they  may  frequently  be  watered  with  cold 
spring  water,  which  will  in  a  general  way  supply 
through  the  pot  most  of  the  moisture  the  plants  re- 
quire. A  top  dressing  of  leafy  matter  will  also  be 
necessary  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  be  pro- 
pagated from,  the  flower  stems  ought  to  be  cut  down 
before  they  ripen  seed,  or,  in  fact,  before  their  beauty 
is  gone.  Keep  the  house  supplied  with  other  plants, 
of  wliich  there  is  great  variety  now  coming  into  flower 
—as  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Achimeues,  Gloxinias — to  say 
nothing  of  the  long  list  of  hard-wooded  plants  so  gene- 
rally used  for  this  purpose.  Avoid  syringing  where 
there  is  any  flowers ;  but  where  the  foliage  can  be 
sprinkled  over  without  wetting  the  bloom  let  it  be  done 
at  once.  Keep  all  enemies  in  the  insect  way  atdefiance» 
and  let  neatness  prevail  everywhere. 

Greenhouse. — So  many  of  the  usual  inmates  here 
having  been  set  out  of  doors  lately,  more  room  will  be 
left  for  those  remaining  ;  to  these  the  necessary  tying 
and  training  may  be  given  as  the  plant  advances  in 
growth,  only  bearing  in  mind  that  the  principal  secret 
in  sucli  training  is  to  conceal  the  means  used,  as  well 
hereafter  as  at  present;  avoid,  therefore,  all  stiffness, 
and  let  the  plants  have  a  little  of  their  natural  free- 
dom of  growth.  Give  additional  room,  both  at  top 
and  root,  to  such  things  as  require  it,  taking  care  that 
plants  which  have  been  recently  potted  do  not  become 
overwatered.  Propagate  most  of  the  kinds  from  slijis 
of  the  current  summer's  growth  ;  and  where  old  plants 
have  become  unsightly,  let  them  be  removed,  and 
young  ones  introduced  in  their  place.  Keep  a  healthy 
atmosphere  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  floors  and 
other  vacant  spaces  with  water ;  and  give  a  due  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  plants  for  future  duration,  not 
forgetting  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  while  all  annual  and 
other  fast-growing  plants  must  be  potted  and  other- 
wise attended  to  as  required. 

5/oue.— Abundance  of  air  and  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture must  be  supplied  to  this  house,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  varieties  for  that  position  out  of  doors  which  we 
think  most  of  them  ought  to  have  next  month.  Bring 
forward  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  Achimeues,  and  other 
scmi-bulbous  plants  in  bottom  heat,  with  abundance 
of  top  air,  and  a  compost  rendered  rich  by  copious 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  more  especially  where  the 
plants  have  attained  some  size. 

Forcing  Department. 

As  the  season  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  arrived 
at  that  point  in  which  fires  and  the  other  modes  of  sup- 
plying heat  (except  of  a  bottom  kind)  may  in  a  measure 
be  dispensed  with,  we  will  not  enter  into  detail  on  this 
department  now,  but  refer  our  readers  to  former  calen- 
dars, and  urge  on  them  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  a 
"condition  of  good  health  in  the  various  things  here 
oultivated,  and  also  to  meet  any  advances  of  insects 
^  or  mildew  with  prompt  measures  for  their  annihilation ; 
and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  order 
ftnd  neatness  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


Flower  Garden, 

The  most  attractive  feature  here  will  be  the  Roses, 
which,  if  good,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  keep 
them  clean,  ought  now  to  have  a  gay  appearance.  Take 
notes  of  the  best,  not  only  in  your  own  garden,  but  also 
in  those  of  others  whom  you  may  visit ;  and  in  regard  to 
improving  your  own  stock,  rather  look  to  the  habit  and 
character  of  the  plant  in  its  growing  state,  than  to  the 
truss  of  bloom  which  may  be  exhibited  at  a  horticultural 
show.  Budding  may  also  be  performed,  and  all  the 
suckers  from  worked  stools  cleared  carefully  away.  Ex- 
amine the  various  bedding-out  plants,  and  peg  down 
Verbenas,  Anagallis,  and,  for  a  time.  Petunias  ;  but  after 
the  latter,  cover  the  ground,  it  is  good  practice  to 
stick  some  short  feathery  sticks  amongst  them,  about 
six  inches  high;  these  will  speedily  be  overgrown,  and  pre- 
vent high  winds  breaking  and  disturbing  them  so  much 
as  they  otherwise  would  do.  A  similar  protection,  or 
something  in  that  way,  must  be  given  to  the  beds  of 
Calceolarias  of  the  Amplexicaule  section,  which  are  other- 
wise apt  to  get  broken  at  the  neck  :  some  little  attention 
must  previously  be  given  to  them,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  lie  down  the  right  way.  Tom  Thumbs  and  Mangels'a 
variegata  require  but  little  attention  ;  but  the  large 
kinds  of  scarlet,  as  Emperor,  Giant,  Mrs.  Maylor, 
Shrubland,  and  others,  require  some  support.  Keep  the 
grass  frequently  mown,  and  the  walks  clean  and  often 
rolled,  and  the  edges  of  beds  in  that  trim  order  which 
in  no  small  degree  assists  to  set  off  their  contents.  Put 
in  pipings  of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  not  forgetting  that 
old,  yet  ever  useful  kind,  Anne  Boleyn.  Examine 
beds  of  Neapolitan  and  other  Violets,  and  where  any 
traces  of  red  spider  exist,  let  them  be  dusted  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur.  Cuttings,  or  rather  rooted 
offsets,  of  these  may  yet  be  put  in,  if  the  weather  is 
dull ;  but  to  have  good  plants  for  winter  flowering,  it 
will  be  better  to  select  some  of  the  older  ones,  and  cutting 
away  all  runners,  both  now  and  as  they  appear  after- 
wards, give  them  that  fair  chance  to  form  buds  and  make 
specimens,  without  which  they  are  useless  for  winter 
forcing.  Tie  up  the  various  herbaceous  plants  needing 
it  and  give  the  whole  that  trim  (yet  not  stiff)  dressed 
appearance,  without  which  at  this  season  no  garden  can 
be  said  to  look  well. 

Fruit  Garuen. 

On  several  sides  we  hear  of  bad  crops  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  as  well  as  Apricots,  accompanied  in  some 
cases  with  trees  in  a  bad  condition  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  blight,  and  the  other  evils  these  fruits  are  sub- 
ject to  in  early  summer.  In  our  own  case  the  crop  is 
certainly  not  good,  but  the  trees  are  tolerably  healthy  ; 
and  we  warn  our  gardening  friends  against  that  system 
of  overcropping  their  wall  borders,  which  has  really 
more  to  do  with  the  crop  than  many  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve; but  the  temptation  to  have  the  use  of  such 
border,  for  early  crops  is  so  strong,  that  many  think 
themselves  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  But 
they  may  buy  their  services  at  too  high  a  price.  How- 
ever, if  they  must  be  made  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  let 
them  be  generously  treated,  and  immediately  an  ex- 
hausting crop  of  early  peas  or  cauliflowers  are  removed, 
let  them  be  well  ?^ter«d  ynth  liquid  manure,  and  do  not 
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place  auolLer  crop  on  them  daring  the  season,  and  dig 
only  slightly,  adding  dung  of  a  very  rotten  kind  ;  what 
would  be  still  better,  rich  maiden  loam,  taking  away  as 
much  of  the  exhausted  part.  Look  over  Pear  trees,  and 
nip  oft'  the  tops  of  all  shoots  that  are  wanted  to  form 
fruit-buds  at  their  bases.  Remove  useless  suckers  from 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  must  be  preserved  from 
birds  and  other  vermin,  as  well  as  Cherries  ;  the  latter 
are  so  especially  the  objects  of  attack  on  the  part  of  birds, 
that  a  very  fine  netting  must  be  u^ed  to  exclude  them, 
with  frequent  watching,  &c.  f4ather  small  fruits  care- 
fully, as  required,  and  take  notes  of  any  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  be  sure  to  lay  in  a  sufficiency  of 
Strawberry  layers,  for  forcing  purposes,  into  pots — of 
which  many  prefer  the  smallest  for  this  purpose. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
H«re  various   crops,  as  Lettuce  sown  where  it  is  to 


remain.  Turnips,  and  French  Beans,  may  be  thinned 
where  they  grow  robust,  and  less  than  six  inches  apart. 
Onions  and  Carrots,  we  suppose,  already  done.  Sow  a 
few  more  of  the  latter  to  draw  young,  and  sow  more 
Turnips,  Endive,  Lettuce,  Peas,  for  a  late  crop,  on  some 
cool  place ;  and  plant  out  Celery,  Broccoli  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  Cauliflowers,  and  even  Lrttuce,  oiia- 
north  border.  Hoe  and  clean  all  vacant  spaces,  ann" 
stir  the  earth  amongst  growing  crops,  and  stick  Peas 
and  Scarlet-runner  Beans.  Train  out  the  vine  of  ridge 
Cucumbers  from  under  the  glasses,  and  peg  them  down ; 
as  also  the  same  to  Vegetable  Marrow,  &c. ;  and  let  the 
kitchen  garden  have  the  same  dressed  appearance  as 
the  more  ornamental  parts  have  ;  for,  at  this  season,  the 
absence  of  most  large  untidy  crops  renders  this  depart- 
ment more  attractive  than  at  others,  and  its  keeping 
ought  to  be  in  accordance.  N. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JUNE. 
From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kinj^dom 
very  favoui-able  accounts  have  come  to  hand  re- 
specting^ the  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop.  Even 
in  the  most  backward  districts  it  has  progressed 
rapidly ;  whilst  in  some  quarters  the  plants  have 
shot  into  ear,  and  in  others  they  are  nearly  in 
bloom.  Comparatively  speaking,  therefore,  we  do 
not  consider  the  j)resent  a  backward  season  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farmer.  Tlie  fine  rains  have  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  barley,  which  at  one 
period  was  looking  rather  unpromising.  Oats  are 
progressing  remarkaljly  well,  and  botli  l)eans  and 
peas,  as  well  as  rye,  jiromise  a  good  return.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
yield  of  this  year's  crop  of  wheat ;  but  judging 
from  the  present  appearance  of  the  fields,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  acreable  produce  will  be  a  large 
one;  ne.veitheless,  it  is  evident  from  the  limited 
(quantity  of  land  under  wheat  culture,  that  the 
aggregate  yield  will  fall  short  of  last  year ;  hence 
it  follows  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  import 
more  extensively  than  in  many  preceding  seasons. 
From  this  circumstance,  many  parties  have  inferred 
that  prices  will  be  rapidly  on  the  advance,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  have  held  back  portions  of  their 
supplies.  No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
an  improvement  in  the  value  of  wheat ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  foreign  producers  are  in  a 
position  to  inundate  our  markets  with  almost  un- 
limited supplies. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  stocks  of 
home-grown  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
are  seasonably  good.    That  th?y  are  somewhat  in 


excess  of  some  former  seasons  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained ;  nevertheless,  a  large  portion  of  the 
supply  is  unfit  for  millers'  purposes  without  a  larger 
admixture  of  dry  foreign.  ii-  .:  <:ij 

The  fine  rains  have  been  productive  of^iteryL 
large  quantity  of  grass  in  the  pastures  ;  hence  the 
stock  has  fared  extremely  well,  and  we  may  inti- 
mate that  its  general  health  has  continued  satis-, 
factory.  i  ^ 

For  wool,  both  English  and  colonial,  there  has 
been  a  good  demand,  and  prices  have  been  well 
supported.  Some  of  the  English  flock-masters 
have  refused  to  sell  except  on  higher  terms ;  but 
we  rather  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  step,  because 
it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  imports  from 
our  colonies  and  elsewhere — though  their  condi- 
tion is  by  no  means  first-rate,  arising  from  the 
high  value  of  labour  in  Australia  having  prevented; 
the  flocks  being  got  up  so  well  as  usual — willi 
prove  quite  equal  to  the  wants  of  our  manufac- 
turers. The  pul)lic  sales  held  in  the  course  of  the 
month  went  oflf  rather  slowly,  vet  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  parcels  offered  found  buyers  on  former 
terms.  li- 

The  imports  of  guano  have  amounted  to  alwut  ^ 
17,000  tons,  almost  wholly  from  Callao.  This  : 
article  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  was  in  brisk 
demand;  and  Peruvian,  in  second  hands,  could  not 
be  purchased  under  from  £11  to  £12  per  ton. 
Since  then,  however,  as  the  season  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  the  quota- 
tions have  given  way  £1  per  ton,  without  leading! 
to  any  accumulation  of  stock.  This  year's  arrival . 
have  fallen  considerably  short  of  last  year.    ,       rn^ 

The  cattle  markets  have  been  but  moderately 
supplied.  The  consumption  having  increased,  the 
demand  for  each  kind  of  stock  has  ruled  aetive, 
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and  prices  have  continued  on  the  advance.  It  is 
stated  in  well-informed  quarters,  that  the  supply 
of  sheep  in  the  country  is  decidedly  small.  Store 
animals  have  been  held  at  unusually  high  figures. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  corn  trade  has 
been  by  no  means  active,  yet  the  quotations  have 
slightly  improved.  The  stocks  of  foreign  grain 
are  represented  as  limited. 

Hay-making  has  been  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis.  The  quantity  of 
hay  carried  up  to  this  time  has  been  small ;  but 
we  perceive  that  the  produce  is  likely  to  turn 
out  a  most  abundant  one. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  home  and  foreign 
trade,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labour  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  elsewhere,  have  had 
the  effect  we  predicted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ; 
viz.,  an  improved  value  for  each  kind  of  fat  stock. 
Since  we  last  wrote,  the  supplies  of  beasts  on  sale  in 
the  leading  markets  in  England  have  been  season- 
ably large,  and  in  excellent  condition  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  transactions  have  been  on  the  increase,  and 
prices  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  In  Smithfield, 
larger  numbers  of  buyers  have  been  in  attendance 
from  distant  localities,  who  have  purchased 
extensively,  at  prices  which  have  rather  surprised 
us,  considering  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the 
transmission  of  stock  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles 
per  railway.  We  observe  that  a  writer  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  alluded  to  the  sales  of  stock 
effected  in  Smithfield  some  time  since  by  weifffit, 
and  has  described  the  system  as  a  novelty.  In 
Older  to  disabuse  his  mind  on  this  point,  we  may 
intimate  that  such  sales  have  been  very  common 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  they  have 
resulted  not  from  custom,  but  merely  from  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  salesman  and  but- 
cher as  to  the  weight  of  the  animals.  They  never 
can  become  general,  because  the  expense  of 
appointing  some  person  to  see  the  stock  slaugh- 
tered and  weighed  is  greater  than  either  party 
has  been  found  willing  to  pay.  The  supplies  of 
sheep  have  continued  very  deficient  for  the  season, 
and  large  portions  of  them  have  been  composed  of 
teg.s.  The  quotations  have  risen  fully  2d.  per  8lbs., 
and  we  have  known  instances  in  which  Down 
sheep,  on  being  brought  to  the  scale,  have  stood 
the  buyers  in  r>s.  per  S  lb?.  This  is  by  far  the 
highest  figure  we  have  had  to  quote  for  some  years, 
and  yet  we  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  decline 
in  it ;  indeed,  appearances  are  still  in  favour  of  a 
further  advance.  There  has  been  a  full  average 
business  doing  in  lambs,  at  prices  varying  from  48. 


lOd.  to  Cs.  4d.  per  8  lbs.     Moth    calves    and   pig* 
have  sold  readily  at  extreme  quotations. 

The  arrivals  of  stock  from  the  continent  have 
increased  to  some  extent  ;  whilst  their  general 
weight  and  condition  have  improved.  Throughout 
Holland,  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves  have  risen  con- 
siderably in  price,  thereby  rendering  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  for  the  agents  there  to  make 
purchases  to  meet  the  quotations  in  Smithfield, 
notwithstanding  that  stock  is  represented  as  being 
abundant. 

The  present  high  value  of  stock  and  the  great 
abundance  of  pasture  food  have  enabled  the  graziers 
to  keep  back  rather  large  portions  of  the  supplies 
which  would,  in  the  event  of  low  prices  and  a  short 
supply  of  food,  have  been  forwarded  for  sale. 
Opposed  as  we  have  been  to  premature  slaughtering, 
we  regard  these  features  as  calculated  to  produce  an 
increased  quantity  of  meat  for  general  consumption. 
The  following  are  the  imports  of  foreign  stock 
into  the  metropolis  during  the  month  : — 

Head. 

Beasts 2,293 

Sheep     10,529 

Lambs 1,233 

Calves   2,621 

Pigs   191 

IMPORTS    AT    CORRESPONDING    PRRIODS. 

June,  June,  June,  June, 

1849.  1850,  1851,  1852. 

Beasts..,.       1,300  1,515  1,413  2,035 

Sheep 7,631  7,398  7,937  9,784 

Lambs 386  302  593  965 

Calves 1,459  1,600  1,331  2,145 

Pigs 2  125  651  227 

The  total  supplies  exhibited  in  Smithfield  have 

consisted  of  Head. 

Beasts 20,137 

Cows 552 

Sheep  and  lambs 130,500 

Calves 3,328 

Pigs     2,565 

SUPPLIES    AT    CORRESPONDING    PERIOD.S, 

June,        June,        June,        June, 
1849,  1850.  1851.  1852. 

Beasts  ....  15,899       16,60S       17,805       18,209 
Sheep   and 

lambs...  153,320     182,620     169,420     134,160 

Calves 2,667         2,453         2,275         2,781 

Pigs 2,322  2,475  2,6ll  2,820 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  have  amounted  to 
10,100  Scots  and  shorthorns  ;  from  other  parts  of 
England,  2,900  Scots,  Herefords,  runts,  Devons, 
&c;  and  from  Scotland,  chiefly  per  railway,  1,604 
horned  and  polled  Scots. 

Owing  to  the  hot  weather,  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
hall  markets  have  been  very  scantily  supplied  with 
each  kind  of  meat.  Generally  speaking,  the  demand 


no 
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has  ruled  active,  and  prices  have  continued  on  the 
advance.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  8d.  to4s. ; 
mutton,  38.  4d.  to  4s.  8d.;  lamb,  4s.  lOd.  to  6s. 
2d.  ;  veal,  38.  lOd.  to  4s.  lOd.  ;  and  pork,  3s.  4d. 
to  4s.  4d.,  per  8  lbs.,  bj'  the  carcase. 

Batchers  in  general  have  been  loud  in  their 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  present  high  value 
of  stock,  and  numbers  of  them  have  informed  us 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  have  carried  on  their 
business  at  a  loss ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  rid 
of  the  most  inferior  joints.     We   do  not  mean  to 


observe  that  the  poorer  classes  have  purchased 
largely  of  the  primest  qualities ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  second-rate  beef  and  mutton  were  never  in 
such  extensive  request  as  at  present.  However,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  consumption  must  have  a  limit, 
although  we  see  little  or  no  chance  of  any  decline 
in  present  rates,  which  unquestionably  are  remu- 
nerative, notwithstanding  that  store  stock  was 
selling  at  enhanced  rates  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  At  the  present  time,  half-fed  sheep  are  held 
at  exorbitantly  high  prices,  which  render  it  almost 
unsafe  to  purchase  largely. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF   JUNE. 


Rather  an  important  rise  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  wheat  since  our  last,  and  prices  of  other 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  have  also  improved. 
The  upward  movement  in  wheat  we  vi-ere  prepared 
for,  and  we  can  look  back  with  some  satisfaction 
to  'preceding  articles,  in  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  various  circumstances 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  tend  to  bring  about 
a  rise,  the  result  having  proved  that  our  calcula- 
tions were  not  very  far  from  correct. 

The  somewhat  serious  fall  which  occurred  in 
prices  of  wheat  in  May,  was  caused  by  the  simul- 
taneous arrival  of  large  supplies  from  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  The  con- 
sumptive demand,  though  active,  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  absorb  all  at  once  the  whole  of  these 
Uberal  receipts,  and  speculators  keeping  aloof,  we 
experienced  a  temporary  pressure,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  decline  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  This 
took  place  in  the  face  of  inauspicious  weather,  and 
by  no  means  favourable  reports  respecting  the 
growing  crops.  The  ease  with  which  ])rices  have 
recovered  from  so  great  a  depression,  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  enormous  importations, 
afford  ample  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  trade. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  have 
all  along  based  our  calculations  as  to  a  compara- 
tively high  range  of  jn'ices,  cannot  be  questioned  — 
firstly,  the  inferiority  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1852  ; 
and  secondly,  the  very  extensive  consumption  of 
bread,  thathavingfor  sometime  been,  and  still  con- 
tinuing one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  food. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  decline  which  took  place 
in  May  has  since  been  recovered,  and  though  there 
have  recently  been  indications  of  a  pause  in  the 
upward  movement,  we  see  no  reason  to  expect  any 
material  reaction. 

The  weather  has  undergone  a  decided  improve- 
ment since  our  last ;  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  in 


June  were  not  propitious,    but  subsequently  the 

wind,  which   had  for  a  long  period  been  easterly, 

veered  to  the  westward,  the  temperature  rose,  and 

warm  showers  fell  in  ntost  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

This   supply  of  moisture,  followed  as  it  was  by 

great   heat,  acted   very  favourably  on  the    grain 

crops,  and  an  amazing  improvement  was  wrought 

thereby  in  the  aspect  of  the  country.     This  natu- 

!  rally  has  had  some  efiect  on  the  minds  of  buyers 

I  and  sellers  of  grain,  and  the  activity  which  pre- 

I  vailed  the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  has  been 

I  succeeded  by  a  period  of  comparative  calm.     Thus 

far,   the   character   of    the  weather   and   the    ap- 

I  pearance  of  the  growing  crops   have  not  exercised 

!  so  great  an  influence  on  quotations  as  usual  ;  in- 

I  deed,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly 

I  governed  by  supply  and    demand.     In   May  the 

j  former  exceeded  the  latter;  and  though  the  weather 

'  was  then  much  more  unfavourable  than  it  has  been 

i  since,  prices  of  wheat  gave  wa}^  as  already  intimated, 

4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.     In  June,  on  the  contrary,  with 

'  a  decided  improvement  in  the  prospects  for  the 

'  future,  a  falling  off  in  the  supplies  sufficed  to  alter 

the  state  of  afTairs,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

j  above-named  decline  was  speedily  recovered.     This 

!  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  the  future  range  of 

j  prices  will  be  dependent  more  on  the  extent  of  the 

'  imports  than  on  any  other  circumstance. 

At  most  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  north, 
from  which  the  manufacturing  districts  draw  their 
supplies  of  foreign  wheat,  stocks  have,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  receipts  from  abroad,  been  re- 
duced into  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  rally  in 
prices  commenced  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire markets  some  time  before  it  was  felt  in  the 
metropolis.  The  increase  of  vegetables  may  be 
expected  to  cause  some  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
bread  ;  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
north  will  have  to  look  to  the  south  for  supphes, 
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and  we  feel  tolerably  confident  in  venturing  to  give 
it  as  our  opinion  that  prices  will  not  recede  below 
their  present  level,  even  if  the  weather  should  con- 
tinue auspitious. 

In  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  crops 
on  the  ground,  we  cannot,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
speak  very  favourably.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
improvement  which  has  unquestionably  taken  place 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  since  we  last  addressed 
our  readers,  the  prospects  for  the  next  harvest  are 
but  indifferent.  The  autumn-sown  wheat,"  where 
got  in  early,  and  on  good  land,  looks  tolerably 
well ;  but  the  proportion  thus  favourably  situated 
is  very  small.  The  greater  part  was  sown  late,  and 
with  the  soil  in  indiflferent  condition  to  receive  the 
seed ;  and  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  was  not 
seeded  until  spring.  There  is  consequently  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  wheat 
crop  on  different  farms  ;  but  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
and  allowing  for  the  shortness  of  the  breadth,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  yield  must  fall 
short  of  the  usual  average. 

The  barley  and  oat  crops  suffered  from  the  east 
winds  and  cold  nights  in  May,  and,  though  much 
improved  since,  are  exceedingly  backward.  Beans 
and  peas  are  likely  to  be  short,  more  especially  the 
latter  crop.  The  wheat  did  not  come  into  ear  till 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  accustomed  time,  and 
unless  we  should  have  very  forcing  weather  in 
July,  the  harvest  must  be  late — always  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

The  cutting  of  grass  was  pretty  generally 
commenced  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
about  the  middle  of  the  month;  comparatively 
little  haa,  however,  been  carried,  the  frequent 
showers  which  have  fallen  since  the  ISth  inst. 
having  interfered  with  carting.  The  bulk  is  large, 
and  should  it  ])e  well  got  up,  farmers  will  do  well 
with  this  crop. 

Before  commencing  our  usual  monthly  retro- 
spect of  the  corn  trade  at  Mark  Lane,  we  consider 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  probable  extent  of  the  arrivals  from  abroad. 
We  touched  on  this  subject  in  our  last,  and  nothing 
has  since  occuiTed  to  alter  our  opinion  materially  ; 
still  a  re-examination  of  the  matter  may  not  be 
amiss. 

The  arrivals  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterra- 
nean have  not  been  so  large  as  expected ;  but  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  are  known  to  be 
on  passage,  and  many  of  these  must  now  be  close 
at  hand.  It  is  estimated,  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  closely,  that  500,000  qrs.  of 
wheat  are  at  present  on  the  way  to  Great  Britain 
from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  large  supply,  but  it  will  be  distributed  widely; 
diflferent  ports  in  Ireland  will  receive  the  greater 


proportion,  a  good  many  cargoes  will  be  dis- 
charged at  the  channel  ports,  Bristol  and  Ber- 
mingham  will  take  some  quantity,  and  Liverpool 
will  also  have  her  share.  The  receipts  into  London 
are  therefore  not  hkely  to  be  overwhelming. 

The  Baltic  supplies  have  fallen  off  within  the 
last  week  or  two,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
arrivals  from  thence  will  be  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  during  the  next  month.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  have  passed  Elsinore  within  the 
last  fortnight  has  not  been  large,  and  by  the  latest 
advices  from  the  Baltic,  we  learn  that  there  was 
but  little  being  shipped,  the  limits  of  the  English 
orders  received  having  been  too  low  to  allow  of 
their  execution. 

From  America  the  exports  of  flour  were  trifling 
in  May,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  recent  rise  here 
may  induce  consignments  ;  these  cannot,  however, 
if  they  should  take  place,  be  expected  to  reach  us 
just  yet,  and  we  are  decidedly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  importations  of  foreign  bread-stuffs  Vvfill 
during  the  next  month  be  much  lighter  than  they 
have  been  in  any  preceding  month  this  year.  With 
regard  to  the  home  deliveries,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  so  soon  as  farmers  shall  have  succeeded 
in  securing  their  ha}',  they  will  thrash  pretty  freely, 
and  as  they  are  supposed  to  hold  quite  as  much 
wheat  as  they  usually  do  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  markets  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  rather  liberally  supplied,  which  would 
certainly  tend  to  keep  down  quotations ;  but  we 
repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  we  do  not 
expect  a  lower  range  of  prices  between  this  and 
harvest  than  that  now  prevailing,  more  especially 
for  the  finer  descri])tions  of  wheat,  whether  of  home 
or  foreign  growth. 

Stocks  of  barley  and  oats  appear  to  be  very 
nearly  exhausted  in  all  parts  of  England ;  of  the 
latter  grain  some  quantity  remains  in  growers' 
hands ;  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  the  stocks  are 
probably  about  as  large  as  usual  at  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  year,  but  the  scarcity  of 
wheat  in  the  sister  isle  will  prevent  shipments  of 
oats  of  consequence  to  this  side  of  the  channel. 
Barley  has  all  along  borne  a  relatively  higher  value 
than  wheat,  and  is  likely  to  creep  up  rather  than 
recede  in  value.  Oats  may  also  be  expected  to 
rise  during  the  next  month,  more  especially  if  any- 
thing should  occur  to  lead  to  an  impression  that 
the  accustomed  supplies  from  Russia — which,  in 
the  present  state  of  political  affairs,  is  not  impro- 
bable—should be  interrupted  or  delayed. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the  port 
of  London  have  been  on  a  moderate  scale;  less 
than  usual  has  reached  us  from  Lincolnshire  and 
that  neighbourhood,  shippers  having  directed  their 
consignments  to    Wakefield,  &c.,    where   better 
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prices  have,  until  lately,  been  obtained  than  in 
London.  The  receipts  have  therefore  been  princi- 
pally from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suftblk;  what  has 
been  furnished  by  these  counties  has  scarcely  suf- 
ficed to  provide  for  the  weekly  wants  of  the  town 
millers.  We  have  consequently  had  a  steady  rise 
in  prices.  The  advance  on  the  6th  inst.  amounted 
to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  there  was  considerable  competi- 
tion between  buyers  to  secure  the  best  runs;  hence 
the  stands  were  cleared  almost  as  soon  as  the  sam- 
ples were  exposed.  During  the  following  week,  the 
confidence  of  purchasers  increased,  and  on  the  13th 
a  further  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  established 
without  much  difficulty.  The  auspicious  change 
which  afterwards  took  place  in  the  weather  had 
the  eftect  of  checking  the  upward  movement,  and 
on  the  following  Monday  the  extreme  prices  of  the 
preceding  week  were  i)aid  with  some  reluctance ; 
still  no  quotable  reduction  took  place,  and  the 
weather  having  since  become  broken,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  renewed  activity  ere  long. 
The  millers  do  not  in  general  hold  large  stocks, 
and  as  they  made  rather  extensive  forward  sales  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  go  on  long  without  buying. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  into  London  have, 
until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  been  liberal ; 
since  then,  however,  they  have  been  comparatively 
small.  The  rise  which  took  place  the  first  fort- 
night in  the  month,  in  the  value  of  English,  was 
closely  followed  as  regards  foreign  ;  and  we  consi- 
der that  the  finer  descriptions  of  the  latter  have 
got  up  quite  as  much  as  the  best  samples  of  home 
growth.  The  red  wheat  received  from  the  Lower 
Baltic  ports,  the  produce  of  1852,  is  far  superior 
to  our  own  growth  of  the  same  season,  and  has 
consequently  realized  higher  prices.  At  present 
Pomeranian,  Uckermark,  and  Silesian  red  wheat, 
weighing  Gllbs.  per  bush.,  realizes  from  50s.  to  51s. 
per  qr.,  and  62lbs.  parcels  52s.  per  qr.  For  supe- 
rior Rostock  52s.  up  to  54:S.  per  qr.  is  demanded, 
and  very  choice  high-mixed  Danzig  has,  we  believe, 
been  sold  at  63s.  per  qr.  Stocks  in  granary  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  notwithstanding  the 
large  arrivals;  and  if  the  receipts  should  fall  off  as 
anticipated,  the  best  sorts  would  soon  become 
scarce.  Besides  the  regular  local  demand,  we 
have  been  visited  by  buyers  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  these  have  generally  conducted  their 
ojjerations  with  considerable  caution,  being  disap- 
l>ointed  at  the  prices  asked ;  still  the  aggregate 
quantity  taken  off  the  market  has  been  large. 
There  may  perhaps  be  a  pause  of  a  week  or  two 
in  the  country  demand  ;  but  that  those  who  have 
lately  bought  will  have  to  return  to  our  market  for 
fresh  supplies  so  soon  as  those  recently  secured 
shall  have  been  consumed,  is  certain ;  and  we  reckon 


on  a  steady  demand  for  foreign  wheat  up  to  har- 
vest. 

The  value  of  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
wheat,  which  was  much  depressed  in  May,  re- 
covered rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  this  month ; 
the  advance  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  5s.  per  qr.,  and  at  pre- 
sent floating  cargoes  of  red  Polish  Odessa  cannot 
be  bought  under  40s.  to  42s.,  as  in  quality.  Other 
sorts  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  last 
sales  of  Ghirka  were  at  42s.  per  qr.,  and  for  Marino- 
poli and Berdianski  from45s.  to 46s. per  qr.,costand 
freight,  has  lately  been  paid.  There  were  few  arri- 
vals oflf  the  coast  between  the  6th  and  the  20th ; 
but  since  then  rather  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  has 
appeared  ;  but  an  active  foreign  demand  has  given 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  upward  movement. 

The  top  price  of  town-manufactured  flour  has  un- 
dergone no  change  since  our  last.  "WhUst  wheat 
was  advancing,  the  bakers  were  free  buyers ;  but 
within  the  last  ten  days  the  sale  has  been  much 
less  extensive.  Country  flour  (more  especially 
Norfolk  household),  which  was  relatively  lower 
than  other  descriptions,  has  improved  in  value  and 
is  at  least  2s.  6d.  per  sack  dearer  than  it  was  at  the 
close  of  May.  The  arrivals  of  flour  from  abroad 
have  been  unimportant ;  in  France  prices  have 
risen  so  fast  as  to  put  a  stop  to  shipments,  and  the 
supphes  from  Spain  have  decreased  materially. 
From  America  the  arrivals  have  for  some  weeks 
past  been  quite  insignificant,  not  only  here,  but 
likewise  at  Liverpool.  Speculative  investments 
to  some  extent  were  made  in  barrelled  flour  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  which,  with  a  tolerably 
active  consumptive  demand,  enabled  sellers  to  es- 
tablish an  advance  of  Is.  6d.perbrl.  The  demand 
slackened  for  about  a  week ;  but  since  then  large 
parcels  have  been  taken  for  export. 

Barley  of  home-growth  has  come  very  sparingly 
to  hand,  and  the  arrivals  of  foreign  have,  during 
the  last  week  or  two,  fallen  off  materially.  There 
has  not  been  much  demand  for  malting  or 
distilling  qualities,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  finer 
kinds  has  prevented  prices  suflfering  any  decline. 
Grinding  barley  has  been  in  good  request,  and  has 
rather  crept  up  in  value,  notwithstanding  the 
reported  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
growing  crop  since  the  rain.  Good  qualities  from 
Denmark,  weighing  52lbs.  to  53lbs.  per  bushel, 
are  worth  28s.  per  qr.,  and  other  descriptions  have 
sold  at  corresponding  rates.  Some  quantity  of 
French  has  reached  us,  but  being  much  inferior  to 
the  Baltic  sorts,  sellers  have  had  to  take  from  24s. 
to  26s.  per  qr.  The  market  has,  however,  been 
mostly  cleared  of  the  latter,  and  purchases  could 
now  hardly  be  made  on  the  terms  named.  In 
southern  barley,  viz.,  Alexandrian,  Smyrna.  &c.. 
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H  fair  business   has  been   done,  at   23s.   to  2is. 
I>er  qr. 

The  value  of  raalt  has  undergone  no  change 
since  our  last  monthly  notice ;  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand,  which  sellers  have  met,  without 
attempting  to  raise  their  pretensions,  and  vve  con- 
sider quotations  precisely  the  same  as  before. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  have  been  on  the 
same  limited  scale  as  for  some  months  past,  and 
the  receipts  from  Ireland  have  fallen  short  of  ex- 
pectation. From  abroad  we  received  tolerably 
pood  supphes  the  first  fortnight  in  the  month,  but 
during  the  last  week  or  two  these  have  also  been 
on  a  materially  reduced  scale.  The  large  dealers, 
who  have  for  a  considerable  time  past  drawn 
rather  freely  on  their  stocks,  without  deeming  it 
necessary  to  purchase  extensively,  have  at  length 
found  themselves  compelled  to  come  into  the 
market,  and  this  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  foreign  arrivals,  prices  have 
suddenly  advanced.  The  total  rise  from  the 
lowest  point  we  consider  to  be  Is.  6d.  per  qr. 
This  improvement  commenced  the  second  Monday 
in  the  month,  a  rise  of  6d.  per  qr.  being  then  es- 
tablished ;  this  was  followed  up  by  a  further  en- 
hancement of  Is.  per  qr.  on  the  20th,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  upwards.  For  Riga  and  Arch- 
angel oats  22s.  per  qr.  has  this  week  been  reahzed. 
Danish  feed,  in  fair  condition,  are  worth  21s,, 
and  seeds  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  Of  English  there  are 
hardly  any  on  the  market,  and  prices  are  conse- 
quently nominal.  Scotch  sell  at  from  23s.  to  26s., 
and  Irish  may  be  quoted  from  18s.  up  to  22s.  per 
qr.,  as  in  quality.  We  may  calculate  on  still 
receiving  some  quantity  of  oats  from  the  Danish 
Islands,  Sweden,  and  a  small  supply  from  Dutch 
and  Hanoverian  ports,  but  we  must  depend  prin- 
cipally on  Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Riga 
for  arrivals ;  and  if  these  should,  in  consequence 
of  the  political  state  of  affairs,  be  withheld  or  in- 
terrupted, we  should  certainly  experience  a  very 
great  scarcity  of  this  grain. 

Beans  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  advance  in 
oats,  and  must  be  quoted  2s.  per  qr,  higher  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  last  month.  This  rise 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  ex- 
tends to  Egyptian,  as  well  as  to  home-grown. 

Scarcely  any  peas  have  come  forward,  and 
though  the  demand  for  this  article  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive at  this  period  of  the  year,  prices  have  crept 
up  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr,,  and  good  boilers  are  now 
held  at  44s,  per  qr,,  and  even  higher.  The 
growing  crop  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  short. 
J.  Less  than  the  average  amount  of  business  has 
peen  done  in  Indian  corn.  The  Irish  demand  has 
Bpen  comparatively  trifling,  but  this  is  not  unusual 
iij^^ui)^^  ^hen  new  potatoes  begin  to  come  into 


consumption.  There  are  at  present  few  cargoes 
off  the  coast,  or  near  at  hand,  and  for  those  at  ;i 
distance  there  has  been  little  or  no  demand.  The 
prices  asked  for  arrived  cargoes  from  the  Black 
Sea  \ary  from  28s.  up  to  31s.  per  qr.,  cost  and 
freight,  according  to  quality,  condition,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  ouv  space  we  shall  devote  to  a 
short  notice  of  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  abroad 
at  the  dates  of  our  latest  advices. 

During  the  greater  part  of  May  and  early  in 
June,  the  weather  was  cold  and  ungenial  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  but 
at  about  the  same  period  that  it  changed  here  a 
favourable  alteration  likewise  took  place  abroad. 
The  fears  so  generally  entertained  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  respecting  the  rye  crop, 
have  consequently  been  in  a  great  measure  dissi- 
pated, and  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
inauspicious  character  of  the  spring,  is  said  to 
promise  a  good  return.  Prices  of  the  latter  article 
have  nevertheless  continued  to  rise  at  all  the  prm- 
cipal  ports  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  at  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  &c.  That  this 
has  been  partly  caused  by  the  advance  here  is  more 
than  probable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
tolerably  certain  that  the  large  shipments  made 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to 
Great  Britain  reduced  stocks  abroad  into  a  very 
narrow  compass,  Danzig  is  nearly  the  only  place 
in  the  Baltic  where  any  quantity  of  wheat  of  im- 
portance is  held,  and  holders  there  are  so  con- 
fident of  an  extensive  English  demand  that  they 
are  by  no  means  anxious  sellers.  Letters  from 
thence  of  the  24th  inst.  inform  us  51s,  per  qr.  free 
on  board  had  been  freely  paid  for  superior  quality. 

At  Stettin,  a  great  deal  of  speculation  took  place 
in  rye  in  May,  and  prices  were  driven  up  to  a  verj' 
high  point;  the  subsequent  improvement  in  the 
weather  caused  a  serious  reaction,  and  this,  to  a 
certain  extent,  had  its  influence  on  wheat ;  still  good 
qualities  of  red  have  not  been  sold  there  below 
45s.,  and  by  the  most  recent  accounts  46s,  per 
qr,,  free  on  board,  was  again  asked. 

Rostock  advices  of  the  24th  inst.  state  that  far- 
mers had  almost  ceased  to  bring  wheat  to  market, 
and  that  the  supplies  of  spring  corn  had  proved 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  local  demand.  The  com- 
moner sorts  of  wheat  could  not  be  bought,  so  as  to 
be  put  free  on  board,  below  46s,  per  qr,,  and  for 
fine  62lbs.  quality  47s.  per  qr,  had  been  demanded. 
Prices  of  barley  and  oats  were  out  of  proportion  to 
those  current  here.  We  have  similar  reports  from 
most  of  the  other  Lower  Baltic  ports. 

At  Hamburg,  and  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
markets,  stocks  of  wheat  are  very  small,  and  pur- 
chases could  not  be  made  at  any  of  the  near  con- 
tinental ports  at  such  prices  as  to  leave  a  margin 
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for  profit  on  sales  in  Engkudj  at  the  terms  at  pre- 
sent current.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting 
France ;  indeed,  there  appears  a  strong  prouability 
of  the  latter  country  requiring  supplies  of  wheat,  and 
within  the  last  week  purchases  of  several  thousand 
quarters  have  actually  been  made  in  London  on 
French  account.  From  the  Mediterranean  the  re- 
ports of  the  crops  are  more  favourable  than  they 
were  a  month  ago,  but  quotations  are  much  too 
high  in  that  quarter  to  offer  any  inducement  to 
English  buyers. 

From  the  north  of  France  the  accounts  in  regard 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  ensuing  harvest  are  by 
no  means  favourable,  and  wheat  has  risen  mate- 
rially at  the  principal  shipping  ports  on  the  coast 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior. 

At  Paris,  flour  has  advanced  If.  per  sack  for 
several  consecutive  weeks,  and  the  article  is  now 
actually  dearer  there  than  in  the  English  markets. 

From  the  more  distant  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
we  learn  that  the  threatening  position  of  political 
affairs  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  interrupted 
business,  merchants  and  others  having  been  de- 
terred from  entering  into  fresh  engagements. 

At  Odessa,  however,  large  purchases  of  grain 
had  been  made  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and 
navy,  which  had  given  an  impetus  to  prices. 
Freights  were  very  high,  and  little  was  being 
shipped  to  British  ports. 

The  last  accounts  from  America  describe  the 
grain  trade  as  dull,  the  export  demand  having  for 
some  time  been  far  from  active.  At  New  York  the 
suppUes  of  tlour  had  exceeded  what  had  been  im- 
mediately needed,  and  prices  had  consequently 
shown  a  tendency  to  decline. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

SiiilllUf^s  per  tiui^rter 

WiiEAT, Essex  and  Kent,  white,  new. .    41  to  46  fine  up  to  51 

Ditto                ditto            old   ..42      50         „  57 

Ditto                ditto  red,  new. .. .    41       41        „  47 

Ditto                ditto        old    42      46        „  50 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &Yorksh.,  red..    41       4(J         „  51 

Ditto                ditto        new  ....    36       43         „  45 

Ditto                ditto       white  new,  none              ..  — 

Ditto                 ditto                      old    none           „  — 

i>A  RLE  Y,  malting,  new. .    30     32..,.   Chevalier..    32  37 

Distilling  . .    27     29 Giinding  ,    2  >  29 

M.\LT,Es3ex,  Norfolk,  and  SuiTolk,  new  54       55       extra     58 

Ditto                ditto                   old  52       54        „  56 

KingstoD,Wai'e,andtomimade,new59      60        „  63 

Ditto                ditto                    old  57       59         „  61 

0.\TS,  English  feed.  .19       23 Potato. .    22  26 

Scotch  feed  . .    23     27    Potato. .    25  29 

Irish  feed,  white 19       21       fine  23 

Ditto,  black 13       ]9       line  21 

Hyk 28      30  old  28  30 

I3ii;.\NS,Maaagan 33      34    „3!  35 

Ticks 34      36    „  3'J  38 

Harrow 35      37    „  37  39 

Pigeon 36       40    „  40  44 

Ff.^s,  white  boilers  37     40.  .Maple  33     36. .  Grey    30  .35 

Floue,  town  made,  per  sack  of  2b0  lbs.  —       —    '„  59  44 

Households,  Town  40s.     Couutry  —       —     „  35  38 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....    ■         —     „  33  35 


IMPERIA 

For  the 
Wheat, 
s.    d. 


Week  Endi.ng  : 

May  14,  1853.. 

May   21,  1S53.. 

May    28.1353.. 

June     4,  1853. . 

June  11,  1853.. 

June  18,  1853.. 
Aggregate  average  j 

of  last  six  weeks  44 
Comparative  avge. 
same  time  last  year  40 
Duties 1 


44    7 
43  11 


43  11 
45     0 


L     AVERAGES. 

LAST  Six  Weeks. 
I  Barley.    Oats.    Rye.  Beans!  Peas, 

I  s.    d.    s.    d.   3.    d.!  s.    d.:  a.  S. 

31     5    18     8  29    8j35-5  33  3 

!  30  11    19     1  '35     8'36    0'32  1 

1 30    6   18    7  33    2,36    7)32  7 

1 29     6    19     0  34    OJSe     9  33  P 

:::9  10;  18  10  34    9:33     1134  9 

,29     1    18  11  30  1138  ir34  6 


1  ,30    2    18  10  33    0  37    O'SS    6 


27    9   20    2130    2  31     7  30    2 
10     10    10    10    10 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 


Averages  from   last  Friday's 


"Wheat. . 
Barley. . , 
Oats   . . . 

Rye 

Beaus . . , 
Peas    . . . 


Gasette. 

Qrs. 

98,824 

4,104 

15,180 

309 

3,884 

979 


Av. 

S.    d; 

45     0 

29  1 
18  11 

30  11 


Averages  from  the  conespond 
ing  Gazette  in  1852.    Av. 
Qrs.  s.    (]. 

100,671 
3,354 
12,124 
27 
3,118 
464 


Wheat. . . 

Barley . . , 

Oats    . . . 

Rye 

38  11 1  Beans... 
34     6  I  Peas    ... 


40 
27 
20 
30 
32 
31 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday.  June  27. 

The  few  hops  in  offer  fully  maintain  former  rates.  Our 
reports  from  the  plantations  are  somewhat  less  unfavourable. 
Duty  £135,000. 

Mid  and  East  Kenls 130s.  to  l8Qs. 

Weald  of  Keats 128i.  „  140s. 

Sussex    115s.  ,,  130s. 


POTATO  MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE,  Monday,  June  27. 
Since  our  last  report  the  demand  for  old  Potatoes  has 
been  daily  declining  ;  there  being  a  good  supply  of  new 
ones  from  Francs  and  Germany,  and  a  few  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

This  will  be  the  last  report  from  the  Waterside  market 
for  the  season,  as  a  few  days  will  clear  all  out. 
The  following  are  the  present  quotations  :— 
York  Regents  ....  per  ton        40s.  to    6O5. 

LiiicoliLshire  ditto   40s.  „     5C«. 

Scotch  ditto None. 

Ditto  Reds 20s.  „     40s. 

Rhenish    20«.  „    40*. 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 
Butter, per  crvt.  a.       s.  s,        g, 

86to  88     Cheese,percmt.Cheshire66to60 

82       8f  "-"     "" 


Friesland 

Kiel 

Dorset new 

Carlorv] ,, 

Waterjford  . .  ,, 

Cork „ 

Litnericli  ....  ,, 
Sligo . 


Fresh,  per  doz.lOsi.M.  11 


Chedder    66  80 

—  Double  Gloucester  68  72 

82  Sinole     do.        ..60  70 

80    Hams,  York,  ncm  ....  84  94 

82  Westmoreland.  ..80  90 

80  j         Irish 70  80 

82    Bacon,  WiUshlre,tjreen  70  76 

,  6cl.  Walerford 68  70 


WOOL   MARKET. 

BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 

Current  Prices. 
s.    d. 


2 

n 


South  Doivn  Hogyets  ....  1  4 

Half-bred  ditto   1  3§ 

Ewes,  clothing 1 

Kent  fleeces 1 

Combing  skins 1  1 

Flannel  wool   1  0 

Blanket  vjool   0  8 

Leicester  fleeces 1  2^ 


to 


s.  d. 

1  6 

I  6 

1  3 

1  3 

I  H 

1  4 

1  0 

1  4 


Printed  by  TJo^crson  and  Tn:<ford,  -Jie,  Strand,  London. 
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PLATE  I. 
A    SHORT-HORNED     BULL, 

THB    PROPERTY   OF    F.    H.    FAWKES,    OF    FABNLEY    HALL,    NEAR   OTLEY,   YORKSHIRE, 

To  \^'hich   the  first  prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 

Show,  held  at  Sheffield,  in  August,  1852. 


PLATE  II. 
STOCKWELL;  a  celebrated  horse, 

THE   PROPERTY   OF  THE   MARaUIS  OF  EXETER. 

Stockwell,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Theobald  in  1849,  and  called  after  his  well-known  breeding  establish- 
ment at  Stockwell,  was  got  by  the  Baron  out  of  Pocahontas,  by  Glencoe,  her  dam  Marpessa,  by  Muley 
—Clare,  by  Marmion— Gohanna. 

Stockwell  is  a  bright  chesnut  horse,  standing  sixteen  hands  high  ;  he  has  rather  a  plain  head,  with  a 
Roman  nose,  and  small  ears ;  a  short,  strong  neck,  with  good  shoulders,  and  fair  depth  of  girth ;  his 
ribs  and  barrel  are  immense,  his  back  and  loins  showing  great  power,  and  his  quarters  equally  good, 
though  a  little  short  from  the  hip  to  the  tail ;  he  has  very  powerful  thighs  and  arms,  large  hocks,  k"nees. 
and  bone  generally,  with  very  sound  legs  and  feet.  He  has  a  blaze  of  white  in  his  forehead,  running 
right  down  to  his  nose,  and  two  white  heels  behind ;  a  switch  tail,  which,  hke  his  head,  he  carries  weU 
up ;  and  a  most  even,  easy  temper,  both  for  public  and  private  life.  Stockwell  altogether  is  a  fine,  powerful, 
but  by  no  means  handsome  horse,  and  looking  quite  as  much  like  carrying  sixteen  stone  to  hounds  as 
winning  a  Leger. 


METEOROLOGY-ITS   INFLUENCE  UPON  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE   EARTH. 


BY   CUTHBERT   W.    JOHNSON,   ESO.,    F.R.S, 


In  tracing  the  influence,  which  a  varying  degree 
of  moisture  and  temperature  exerts,  in  determining 
the  general  mode  of  cultivation,  by  wh'ich  most  of 
our  English  counties  are  distinguished,  we  have  as 
yet  paid  httle  attention  to  the  causes  of  these  me- 
teorological variations. 

The  mild  temperature  of  Britain,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  climate  of  its  western  and  eastern  sides, 
may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  sources,  the  chief  of 
which,  however,  is  the  higher  temperature  of  the 

OU)  SERIES.] 


water  of  the  Atlantic  compared  with  that  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  the  consequent  moister  atmos- 
phere which  rests  on  its  surface.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  great  ocean  current  or  stream,  which 
sets  over  to  our  island  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  origin  of  this  great  ocean  river,  wh<Jse  vast  ex- 
tent, and  the  marvellous  effects  it  produces  in  tem- 
pering the  severity  of  even  the  winters  of  Lapland, 
has  not  attracted  the  general  attention  its  importance 
deserves,  Humboldt  in  his  "  Cosmos",  translated  by 
G  ;;VOL.  XXXIX,— No.  2. 
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Sabine,  {ool.  i,  p.  299),  has  sketched  with  his  usual 
clearness,  giving  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  and 
tracing  it   from   its  first  origin  at  the  south-east 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     "  The  general  move- 
ment of  the  sea  from  east  to  west   between    the 
tropics,  known  by  the  name  of  the  equatorial  or 
rotation  current,  is  regarded  as  the  joint  effect  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  of  the  progressive  propagation 
of  the  tidal  wave.     Its  direction  is  modified  by  the 
resistance    which  it    experiences    from   the  east- 
ern   sides    of    continents.      The  velocity  of    this 
current,  computed  by  Daussy  from  data  supplied 
by    bottles    purposely     thrown     overboard,    and 
subsequently  picked  up  in  different  localities,  agrees 
within  one-eighteenth  part  with  the  velocity  of  ten 
French  nautical  miles  in  24  hours,  which  I  had 
previously  deduced  from  comparing  the  experience 
of  different  navigators.     Columbus  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  current  at  the  period  of  his 
third  voyage  (the  first  in  which  he  sought  to  enter 
the  tropics  in  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands) ; 
since  we  find  in  his  journal  the  following  passage 
— "  I  regard  it  as  proved  that  the  waters  of  the  sea 
move  from  east  to  west,  as  do  the  heavens,  (or  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars)  "  las 
agnas  van  con  los  clelos."     Of  the  narrow  currents 
or  true  oceanic  rivers  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
some  carry  warm  water  into  higher,  and  others  cold 
water  into  lower  latitudes.  To  the  first  class  belongs 
the  celebrated  gulf  stream,  the  existence  of  which  was 
recognised  by  Anghiera,  and  more  particularly  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  as  early  as  the  l6th  century, 
and   of  which  the  first  origin  and  impulse  is  to  be 
sought  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  a  wide  circuit,  it  pours  itself  from  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  through  the  Channel 
of  the  Bahamas,  and  following  a  direction  from 
S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  deviates  more  and  more  from 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  until,  deflected  still 
further  to  the  east  by  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  casts  an  abundance  of 
tropical  seeds  (Mimosa  scandens,  Guilandina  bon- 
duc,  Dolichos  iirens,)  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  of  Norway.  Its  north-easternmost 
prolongation  mitigates  the  cold  of  the  ocean,  and 
exercises  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  climate  of 
the    northernmost    point  of   Scandinavia.       This 
great  current,  thei'e  is  little  doubt,  meets  with  and 
crosses  over  (from  its  superior  lightness,  owing  to 
its  higher  temperature,)  other  colder,  and  therefore 
heavier  currents  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  north,  just  as  the  great  fresh-water  cur- 
rents, cau^d  by  the  great  rivers  Amazon  and  La 
Plata,  pass  over  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  which 
cross  them  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  land. 
That  the  water  of  the  gulf  stream  is  warmer,  and 
flows  with  greater  velocity  in  some  years  than  iu 


others,  is,  as  Mr.  N.  Whitly  remarks  in  a  very 
valuable  prize  essay  on  the  climate  of  the  Britisb 
islands,  in  its  effect  on  cultivation  {Jour.  R.A.S,  vol. 
II,  p.  1,)  well  known;  and  this  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  the  great  variations  which  occur  in  our 
winter  temperature,  and  a  mild  winter  is  usually 
accompanied  with  much  rain.  Thus,  in  1845,  the 
'  Clyde '  on  her  voyage  to  Barbadoes  found  the  winter 
temperature  of  the  water  near  the  Scilly  Islands  as 
warm  as  it  actually  is  off  the  coasts  of  Portugul. 
{Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  ]846.)  The  succeeding 
autumn  months  at  Truro  were  exceedingly  mild, 
and  the  following  January  and  February  were  6 
degrees  above  the  average  temperature.  There  is 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  to  the  varying  flow,  and 
the  changeful  temperature  thereby  produced,  in 
the  surface  waters  of  the  western  ocean  may 
be  attributed  the  fickle  seasons  to  which  we 
are  so  well  accustomed.  There  is  a  secondary  effect 
also  produced  by  these  changes,  viz.,  the  greater 
or  less  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  which  again  influences 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  as  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  clouds,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  by  Mr.  Glaisher  {Trans.  Royal  Soc, 
184:7.,  p.  214).  In  this,  column  I.  gives  the  date  of 
the  observations ;  II.,  the  monthly  (in  1844)  mean 
reading  of  the  minimum  self-registering  thermo- 
meter, placed  in  the  air  at  the  height  of  4  feet  from 
the  ground  Ion  cloudy  nights ;  III,  on  broken  cloudy 
nights ;  IV,  on  half  cloudy  nights ;  V.,  on  princi- 
pally clear  nights  ;  VI.,  on  cloudless  nights. 


1. 
January. .. . 
February  . . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July  

August  . .  . . 
September. . 
October  .  . . 
November. . 
December. . 


II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

33.0 

37.fi 

34.1 

34.1 

32.3 

27.9 

35.3 

29.4 

37.8 

38.9 

33.5 

41.9 

47.1 

46.6 

45.4 

43.0 

47.1 

46.2 

42.4 

42.5 

50.3 

51.4 

52.5 

50.4 

56.2 

55.4 

54.6 

53.8 

54.8 

51.6 

51.1 

49.3 

55.3 

54.1 

59.7 

50.8 

47.0 

45.3 

45.3 

46.0 

42.6 

42.0 

38.9 

33.5 

31.9 

— 

— 

30.1 

VI. 

22.0 
29.4 
30.5 
39.6 
44.1 
53.0 
52.8 
47.7 
44.3 
40.1 
41.6 
24.6 


The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface  is 
a  question  full  of  interest ;  for  (as  Mr.  Glaisher 
remarks)  to  many  persons  it  must  be  a  new  fact 
that  a  perfectly  dry  body  placed  in  contact  with 
other  bodies  of  the  same  temperature  with  itself 
when  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  shall,  on  the 
sky  becoming  less  cloudy  or  cloudless,  become 
much  colder  than  those  bodies.  The  formation  of 
dew  was  found  to  depend  solely  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodies  upon  which  it  was  depo- 
sited; the  amount  of  water  thus  deposited  was 
the  greatest  upon  the  substances  whose  tempera- 
tures were  the  lowest.     Radiation  of  heat  from  the 
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earth  to  the  heavens  must  exist  at  all  times,  both 
day  and  night,  and  in  all  states  of  the  sky.  Gene- 
rally, when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  heat 
emitted  by  it  to  the  earth  will  overbalance  that 
which  the  earth  radiates  upwards ;  at  times,  however, 
in  places  shaded  from  its  direct  beams,  the  amount 
of  heat  radiated  exceeds  that  received  from  the  sun 
and  all  other  sources,  and  dew  will  be  continually 
dejjosited  throughout  the  day. 

From  the  elaborate  series  of  valuable  experiments 
by  Mr.  James  (ilaisher,  we  find,  amongst  other 
things  very  closely  connected  with  the  objects  of 
this  paper,  that  the  mean  excess  of  temperature 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  air,  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  protected 
from  the  effects  of  radiation,  above  those  of 
thermometers  placed  on  different  substances  fully 
exposed  to  the  sky,  was  as  follows — 

On  long  grass 8.39 

On  short  grass 7.30 

1  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  under 

grass  1,75 

On  surface  of  ground  under  long  grass ....  0.55 

Ditto  under  short  grass 1.69 

On  long  grass  covered  with  glass 6.01 

Ditto,  glass  1  inch  thick 3.35 

Ditto,  covered  with  hare-skin 0.75 

Ditto,  covered  with  rabbit-skin 0.60 

1  inch  above  the  top  of  the  grass  (in  air). . , .  5.63 

2  inches  ditto  ditto     ^     . .  4.78 

3  inches  ditto  ditto  . .  4.00 
6  inches                ditto                ditto             .  2.37 

1  foot                    ditto                ditto            ..  1.08 

2  feet                     ditto                 ditto            . .  0.72 

4  feet  ditto  ditto  . .  0.58 
6  feet  ditto  ditto  . .  0.44 
8  feet  ditto  ditto  . .  0.14 
10  feet  ditto  ditto  ..  0.13 
12  feet                   ditto                 ditto            ..  0.12 

On   brick 3.12 

On  pantile 3.94 

On  slate 4. 81 

On  glass , , 7.25 

i  of  an  inch  above  water 2.72 

On  hare-skin ...11.04 

On  rabbit- skin 10.40 

On  stone 327 

"  Of  all  the  substances  experimented  upon  (adds 
Mr.  Glaisher)  those  on  which  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  have  been  the  lowest  were  hare-skin 
and  rabbit-skin,  thus  explaining  the  fact  frequently 
noticed  by  sportsmen  that  the  snow  upon  which 
hares  have  been  lying  is  never  in  the  shghtest  degree 
melted." 

In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Glaisher  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  a  covering  of  snow  and  other  substances, 
on  the  radiation  of  the  earth  {ibid,  p.  162)  ;  he 
found  that  the  mean  excess  of  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  in  air  at  the  height  of  four  feet  pro- 
Itected   from    radiation,    over   other   thermometers 


placed  on  various  substances,  which  were  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sky,  was  as  follows  ;  and  these  results, 
amongst  other  things,  show  the  considerable  extent 
of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  covering  of  snow 
to  the  farmer's  crops  — 

On  long  grass  clear  of  snow 7.3 

On        ditto        covered  with  snow 1.3 

On  short  grass  clear  of  snow 5.5 

On       ditto       covered  by    snow 1.0 

On  surface  of  ground  under  short  grass  clear 

of  snow 0. 9 

On  ditto  ditto  under  long  grass  0,1 

1  inch  below  surface  of  ground  under  long 

grass  covered  by  snow , 4.2 

On  snow 4.8 

On  raw  wool  on  snow 8.2 

On  flax  on  snow 8.3 

1  foot  above  snow 1.7 

2  feet  above  snow 1.8 

On  co])per  on  snow 5.1 

On  lime  on  snow 5.0 

On  glass  on  snow 7.6 

On  blackened  tin  on  snow. 8.2 

"  At  the  time  of  two  of  five  sets  of  observations, 
(says  Mr.  Glaisher)  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  30.9 ;  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer 
on  long  grass,  clear  of  snow,  was  1,8  less  thaft  on 
short  grass,  also  clear  of  snow;  and  the  readings 
were  nearly  alike  when  the  two  were  covered  with 
snow.  The  effects  of  snow  on  long  grass  was  to 
cause  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  to  read  higher 
by  8.6.  On  another  night  of  observation,  February 
12,  1845,  snow  had  previously  fallen  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  during  the  night  the  reading 
of  a  thermometer  which  was  placed  on  long  grass 
was  6  degrees,  whilst  that  covered  by  snow  was  28 
degrees  ;  the  effect  of  the  snow  was,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  grass  warmer  by  22  degrees,  and,  there- 
fore, vegetation  was  kept  warmer  by  this  amount 
than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  snow. 
Snow  being  so  perfect  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
evidently  prevents  to  a  high  degree  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  from  bodies  covered  by  it,  and  it  also 
prevents  the  loss  of  heat  from  such  bodies  by  con- 
duction at  times  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
lower  than  they  are.  Raw  wool,  flax,  straw,  and 
other  bodies,  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  act 
in  a  similar  way,  and  prevent  the  injurious  effects 
of  cold  to  bodies  covered  by  them  to  which  injurious 
effects  vegetation  is  liable  in  this  climate  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  since  it  is  liable  to  a  temperature  at 
night  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  in  every 
month." 

These  laborious  researches  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  will  be  noted 
by  the  intelligent  reader  of  this  valuable  magazine, 
as  pecuUarly  interesting.  They  are  directed  fin 
common  with  the  observations  of  the  scientific  sai- 
lor) to  the  origin  of  those  meteorological  pheno- 
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mena,  upon  which  the  farmer's  crops  are  so 
entirely  dependent.  The  hour  has  happily  for 
agriculture  now  arrived,  when  its  disciples  are 
pretty  generally  convinced  that  by  science  and  by 
skill  they  can  profitably  withstand  the  competition 
in  a  free  market  of  the  tenants  of  richer  soils  and 
of  warmer  climates.    That  belief  the  events  of  the 


last  few  months  has  very  materially  strengthened, 
and  there  is  now,  I  trust,  little  or  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  same  energy,  scientific  skill,  and  capital,  which 
have  produced  in  almostevery  other  English  pursuit 
an  ample  reward,  will  now  under  God's  blessing 
cause  a  similar  golden  harvest  to  attend  the  ?gri- 
culturists  of  England. 


LAND  AGENTS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS, 


So  long  as  those  who  employ  land-valuers  shall 
be  content  to  be  informed  only  of  results,  and  to 
have  processes  concealed  from  them,  no  progress 
will  be  made  in  reducing  the  art  of  valuation  to 
something  like  system. 

There  are  many  valuers  who  would  object;  to 
making  such  a  revelation  of  the  reasons  on  which 
their  valuation  is  founded,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  reveal.  With  such,  mere  mystification 
is  everything;  their  valuation  is  a  mere  guess.  In 
some  cases  it  is  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the 
crops ;  so  that  the  good  farmer  pays  a  larger  rent 
than  the  sloven,  for  land  of  the  same  intrinsic  qua- 
lity. In  other  cases  they  arrive  at  the  value  by 
the  simple  process  of  ascertaining  the  current  rate 
of  rents  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  know  a  gen- 
tleman who  purchased  an  estate  on  the  valuation 
of  a  professional  man  of  this  kind,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  by  his  solicitor.  He  found  a 
dashing  and  extensive  office,  a  host  of  clerks,  a 
large  array  of  maps  and  red-taped  bundles  of  pa- 
pers, together  with  tin  boxes  innumerable,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  This,  and  Sir  Something 
That.  Such  a  man  must  be  in  extensive  practice, 
thought  our  friend ;  he  must  know  something  of 
the  value  of  land.  He  discovered,  some  years  after- 
wards, in  what  this  knowledge  consisted,  and  how 
the  valuation  was  made.  This  valuer  of  land 
knew  so  much  about  land  that  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  go  over  the  estate ;  but  sat  on  a  gate  in 
one  of  the  fields,  assembled  the  tenants,  heard  what 
rents  they  were  paying,  added  twenty  per  cent., 
multiplied  the  sum  by  thirty,  and  there  was  the 
value  of  the  land  in  fee,  at  so  many  years'  purchase. 
Tlie  cost  of  this  elaborate  valuation  was,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  more  than  onehundred  pounds.  A 
Lost  of  valuers  of  this  kind  sprang  up  during  the 
war.  It  was  an  easy  vocation  then,  when  prices 
were  continually  advancing.  But  these  locusts 
proved  the  curse  of  the  tenant  farmers  when  the 
revulsion  came.  There  are  other  valuers,  who  go 
into  some  of  the  fields,  but  not  all,  give  a  kick  to 
the  grass  or  clods,  as  the  land  happens  to  be  under 
grass  or  arable,  assume  a  very  important  and  myste- 
rious look,  and  jot  down  something  in  their  note- 


book as  the  value.  So  long  as  landowners  shall 
be  satisfied  with  this,  they  will  receive  nothing  bet- 
ter in  the  form  of  professional  assistance ;  but  let 
them  insist  on  being  informed,  not  only  how  much 
their  land  is  worth,  but  why  it  is  worth  so  much, 
and  the  system  will  speedily  be  changed.  At  the 
present  rate  of  remuneration  for  valuing  land,  more 
ought  to  be  done.  The  valuer  ought  to  go  into 
every  field,  and  open  holes  in  it,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  composition,  and,  above  all,  the  depth  of 
the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  the  sub- 
strata on  which  they  rest.  He  ought  to  furnish 
his  employer  with  a  map,  or  a  field  book,  in  which 
these  particulars  are  recorded,  together  with  the 
indications  aflforded  by  the  natural  vegetation.  He 
should  point  out,  in  his  report,  the  local  circum- 
stances whk:h  cause  him  to  set  a  higher  or  lower 
value  than  the  average  rent  of  land  of  similar 
intrinsic  quality  in  other  localities.  He  should 
state  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  improvements,  and  the 
interest  which  they  may  be  exjiected  to  pay  for  the 
capital  expended  to  effect  them.  He  should  state 
the  value  of  the  land,  under  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  value 
under  a  better  system  in  actual  operation  elsewhere, 
upon  land  of  the  same  intrinsic  quality,  under  simi- 
lar conditions  of  climate. 

All  these  particulars  land-valuers  ought  to  give, 
and  they  would  give  them  if  employment  were  to 
be  obtained  on  no  other  terms.  There  are  many 
land-agents  capable  of  giving  them.  There  are 
many  who  would  now  give  the  data,  be  they  those 
above  described  or  any  other,  from  which  their 
conclusions  are  derived,  if  it  were  not  contrary  to 
custom  to  do  so. 

It  is  through  such  men  acting  in  conjunction 
that  we  must  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  soilsj 
It  is  out  of  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  i 
of  the  processes  which  they  employ,  that  system : 
will  arise  where  at  present  there  is  little  more  than 
chaos,  and  that  an  art  will  be  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  a  science ;  for  "  science  is  the  knowledge  of 
many,  methodised  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  attaina- 
ble by  one."  ■"""■  "*""' 
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We  have  a  Geological,  a  Chemical,  an  Astrono- 
mical Society ;  we  have  a  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  local  associations  of  the  same  kind  with- 
out end.  We  have  an  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  an  Institute  of  Actuaries  :  why  should  we  not 
have  an  Institute  of  Land  Agents  and  Agricultural 
Engineers  ?  It  might  consist  of  such  members  of 
the  profession  as  are  willing  to  communicate,  to 
those  who  employ  them,  processes  as  well  as  results. 
It  is  only  through  the  co-operation  of  such  men, 
aided  by  those  men  of  science  who  will  join  them, 
that  wc  shall  ever  obtain  a  systematic  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  soils  and  subsoils,  and  of 
substrata  in  their  agricultural  relations.  Such 
knowledge,  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  it,  is,  in 
fact,  agricultural  geology.  An  Institute  of  Land 
Agents  and  Agricultural  Engineers  would  be 
more  comprehensive,  however,  than  an  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Geology ; 
because  a  knowledge  of  soils,  subsoils,  and  sub- 
strata is  only  one  part  of  the  business  of  a  land- 
agent  :  there  are  the  principles  and  practice  of 
draining,  embanking,  irrigating,  planting,  and 
road  making  to  be  discussed;  and  there  is  the 
wide  subject  of  agricultural  mechanics  ;  and  above 
all,  the  means  by  which  that  hundred-handed  giant 
Steam,  whose  connection  with  agriculture  is  increas- 
ing day  by  day,  may  be  best  made  to  do  our  bid- 
ding in  the  art  of  cultivation.     Such  an  association 


should  have  a  central  establishment  in  London, 
where  jjapers  might  be  read  and  discussed ;  and  it 
should  hold  sectional  meetings  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  British  Association,  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society;  it  should  publish  transactions— un- 
less arrangements  could  be  made  for  engrafting 
them,  by  way  of  appendix,  on  the  journal  of  the 
latter  society.  This  institute  would  not  clash  with 
any  existing  agricultural  society.  It  would  rather 
form  an  upper  house  to  such  societies.  Consisting, 
as  it  would,  of  the  most  highly  educated  among 
practical  men  connected  with  agriculture,  it  would 
take  a  higher  range  of  subjects ;  and  not  leaning 
so  much  on  the  agricultural  masses  for  support, 
it  would  be  less  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the 
bull  Apis,  under  the  form  of  cattle-shows,  and  the 
exaltation  of  "  practice"  only,  which  means,  in  ])lain 
English,  something  like  the  maintenance  of  things 
as  they  are.  The  funds  of  such  a  society  would 
not  be  large,  but  its  expenses  would  be  small  in 
proportion,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  very  effective 
in  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  sound  agricul- 
tural principles.  We  have  only  to  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  if  there  are  among  the  profession  any 
gentlemen  who  are  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  utihty 
of  such  an  institution,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  them,  to  bring  them  in  communication  with 
one  another,  and  to  afford  any  aid  in  our  power  to 
its  organization. 


ON   WEANING    LAxMBS,  AND   THEIR  SUBSEQUENT   MANAGEMENT. 


One  of  the  principal  objects  which  I  desire  to  keep 
in  view  in  the  department  which  I  have  undertaken, 
as  an  agricidtural  writer  on  plain  matters  of  practical 
business,  is  to  take  up  such  matters  in  the  season 
when  any  observations  I  may  make  may  be  most  ac- 
ceptable, and  possibly  uscfid,  either  in  reminding 
men  of  business  upon  some  point  that  may  have  for 
the  lime  escaped  their  notice,  or  in  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  young  farmer  as  to  the  usual  and  most 
desirable  course  for  him  to  pursue.  In  trying  to  act 
jn  accordance  with  this  view,  I  often  feel  perplexed 
in  choosing  a  subject  for  the  few  remarks  to  which 
,1  have  to  confine  myself.  I  have  this  week  chosen 
the  subject  named  above — as  tlie  month  of  July  is 
generally,  if  not  universally,  tlie  time  of  year  when 
all  flock-masters  cause  their  lambs  to  be  weaned. 

The  season  or  time  of  weaning  is  a  critical  one, 
both  for  the  ewe  and  lamb.  It  is  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  breeding  flock,  that  the  ewes 
during  the  time  of  suckhng  should  be  kept  m  a  healthy 
and  thriving  state.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  be 
tliinly  stocked  on  the  sweetest  and  best  suckhng 
pastures  the  farm  will  afford  ;  but  by  no  means  se- 


lecting the  most  fattening  pastures,  as,  in  such  case, 
they  will  accumiilate  fat,  and  decrease  in  their 
milking  properties.  The  lambs  will,  if  thus  thinly 
stocked,  have  room  to  roam  about  in  search  of  such 
varieties  of  food,  or  of  such  natural  grasses,  as 
instinct  appears  to  direct  them  to,  for  their  better 
sustenance ;  at  all  events,  we  know  that  the  more 
pasture-room  lambs  have  to  roam  over,  the  better 
they  thrive. 

The  ewes  should  all  bo  shorn  before  the  middle  of 
June.  This  will  cause  both  ewe  and  lamb  for  a 
short  time  to  improve  fast  in  condition.  The  ewe 
having  no  fleece  to  support  will  yield  more  and  richer 
milk,  and  will  also  add  to  her  own  fattening  consi- 
derably. As  this  proceeds,  her  milk  will  sliglitly  de- 
crease, and  it  will  soon  become  desirable,  and  may  be 
sufficiently  evident,  that  the  time  for  weaning  has 
arrived.  The  lamb,  which  will  now  be  large,  and 
require  more  milk,  will  be  constantly  teasing  the 
ewe,  and  abstracting  every  drop  of  milk  from  her 
udder.  This  constant  fippUcation,  and  consequent 
drawing  of  the  udder,  will  l)egin  to  sliow  detri- 
mentally upon  the  ewe  :    and  it  then  becomes  re- 
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quisite,  and  is  in  accordance  -n-itii  irood  mauago- 
meut,  to  weau  the  iamb  immediateiy,  for  wliich  con- 
tingency every  good  breeder  wiU  liave  made  pro- 
vision. 

Weaning  Lambs. — I  liave  invariably  found  it  to  be 
good  practice  to  take  the  ewes  from  the  lambs,  and 
leave  the  lambs  in  the  field  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  graze.  The  pastui'e,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  ewes,  will  soon  improve  ;  and  as  they 
have  been  habituated  to  the  field,  and  their  wonted 
haunts  tlicrein,  they  rest  more  speedily,  and  they  are 
saved  the  risk  arising  from  a  change  of  food  as  in  a 
new  pasture.  On  this  old  and  well-accustomed 
pasture  they  should  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
taking  care  that  it  is  neither  allowed  to  grow  too 
fast,  and  become  too  succulent,  nor  too  bare,  or  be- 
come "  dry  and  husky,"  as  in  either  case  they  will 
cease  to  do  well,  and  from  self-evident  causes,  which 
I  need  not  describe.  About  the  middle  of  August 
they  should  be  put  upon  clover  or  grass,  eddishes  or 
aftermaths :  these,  again,  ought  not  be  too  strong 
or  succulent.  The  clover  should  be  ready  to  come 
into  second  flowering,  and  the  grass  eddishes 
well-grown,  sound  and  nutritious  food.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  stock  heavily.  The  lambs  must 
have  plenty  of  room  ;  and  should  a  little  waste  of 
food  take  place,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  thau 
compensated  in  their  extra  condition.  Although 
these  remarks  are  more  applicable  to  those  farms 
possessing  a  proportion  of  permanent  grass  pas- 
tures, yet  similar  provision  may  be  made  on  those 
not  so  favoured.  The  grass-seeds,  clovers,  sainfoins, 
trefoils,  &c.,  may  be  so  managed,  so  "  laid  in"  and 
preserved,  as  to  enable  the  breeder  to  adopt  a  some- 
what similar  course — the  great  desideratum  being  to 
keep  the  lambs  thriving,  without  scouring,  and  which 
food  too  rich  and  succulent  is  sure  to  produce.  As 
the  pasturage  declines,  and  in  preparation  for  their 
most  profitable  transfer  to  the  turnip  crop,  they 
should  about  the  middle  of  September  be  allowed  a 
small  portion  of  cake  or  corn  daily.  In  some  districts 
it  has  been  found  that  two  ounces  of  good  linseed- 
cake  will  suffice  for  each  lamb,  not  only  in  promoting 
their  condition,  but  in  rendering  them  healthy,  and 
improving  their  digestive  functions  so  satisfactorily 
that  little  or  no  danger  arises  from  putting  them  on 
the  strongest  and  most  luxuriant  crops  of  winter 
food.  This  allowance  should  be  continued  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  gradually  increased  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  upon  which  they  will  thrive  very  satisfac- 
torily throughout  the  winter.  I  am  well  aware  that 
these  are  very  geueral  remarks,  and  possibly  inappli- 
cable in  many  cases ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  my  aim 
is  to  incite  breeders  to  more  care  in  bringing  up  their 
young  flock,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  many 
casualties  of  winter.  If  they  are  "  well  summered" 
and  brought  to  their  winter  food  iu  a  truly  sound 


and  healthy  state,  they  seldom  suffer  much  from 
winter  changes,  under  proper  management. 

Scab,  Ticks,  Lice,  ^c. — Should  a  breeder  unfor- 
tunately find  his  flock  affected  with  that  sore  pest 
"  the  scab,"  and  for  which  disease  I  know  of  no 
certain  cure  but  mercurial  ointment,*  I  would  say 
that  on  no  account  must  he  dress  his  flock  imme- 
diately prior  to  a  change  of  keeping,  and  more  par- 
ticidarly  a  change  from  grass  or  like  pasturage  to 
turnip  keeping  :  it  is  certain  death  to  many,  and  in- 
jurious to  all.  Some  caution  is  requisite  in  dressing 
for  ticks  and  lice  ;  but  as  these  dressings  are 
generally  arsenical  mixtures  in  various  proportions, 
the  effect  is  mainly  on  the  skin — the  great  danger 
being  from  colds,  if  used  in  wet  weatlier  or  when 
the  keeping  is  high  and  thickly  grown.  Fine  weather 
is  the  best  time,  and  a  weak  and  plentiful  dilution 
the  best  application. 

The  Ewe. — On  weaning,  the  ewes  should,  for  a 
few  days  at  least,  be  put  into  the  worst  pasture  upon 
the  farm,  and  in  considerable  numbers  too,  and  if 
without  water  for  a  day  or  two,  all  the  better.  The 
first  object  being  to  dry  up  their  milk,  the  shepherd 
should  look  very  closely  to  their  udders,  and,  in  all 
cases  where  requisite,  draw  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  milk  out,  and  gently  rub  it  with  some  soft  emol- 
lient, i.  0.,  soft-soap  or  hog's-lard.  Should  any  dif- 
ficulty appear  iu  drying  up  the  milk,  it  will  be  right 
to  bleed,  and  give  a  slight  dose  of  purgative  medicine, 
'/.  e.,  Epsom  tir  Glauber's  salts.  As  their  milk  be- 
comes dried  up,  they  should  be  drafted  on  to  better 
pasturage — more  particularly  those  intended  for  sale, 
while  those  to  be  kept  for  breeding  may  still  remain 
on  inferior  keeping.  As  the  time,  however,  ap- 
proaches for  putting  them  to  the  ram,  and  all  danger 
from  their  milk  has  subsided,  they  cannot  be  put  on 
pasturage  too  rich  for  them ;  and  the  faster  they 
thrive,  the  more  -security  for  their  safety  as  breeders, 
and  the  more  and  fiuer  lambs  they  will  produce. 
They  should  at  all  hazard,  and  under  any  inconve- 
nience, be  kept  on  good  pastm-age  wliile  with  the  ram. 

P.  r. 


REMEDY  FOR  YOUNG  PIGS  LOSING  THEIR 
TAILS, — A  gentleman  called  at  this  office,  and  staled  that,  by 
gently  rubbing  the  tail,  at  two  or  three  inches  wide  round  its 
base,  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  it  will  eventually  prevent  young 
pig3  losing  their  tails.  He  assured  us  he  has  never  known  it 
to  fail  after  many  years'  experience.  Another  correspondent 
assures  us  that  a  tincture  made  of  strong  whisky  and  bitter 
aloes,  applied  every  night  for  a  week,  has  the  same  effect,  and 
cures  the  disease  even  when  considerably  advanced.  He  also 
says  that  the  tincture  of  benzoin  would  answer  equally  well. 
In  the  application,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  or  wound 
the  tail,  but  rub  in  the  tincture  lightly  for  about  two  minutes. 
— Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 


*  I  have  repeatedly  tried  as  an  experiment  to  cure  scab  by  the 
appUcation  of  some  of  the  liquid  preparations  sold  by  cheoiist^ 
and  others,  but  hitherto  without  complete  success. 
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MANURES    NECESSARY   TO    GROW   A   GIVEN    CROP   OF   PRODUCE. 


There  are  those  who  profess  to  know  to  the  pound 
— aye,  and  to  the  ounce,  the  quantity  of  abstract 
manures  necessary  to  jrrow  a  given  crop  of  produce. 
Chemistry,  they  say,  has  settled  the  average  con- 
stituents of  each  crop  grown  by  the  farmer,  suffi- 
ciently accurately  to  enable  the  Man  of  Tuam  to  pre- 
scribe the  exact  ingredients  for  every  rotation,  and 
if  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  crops  removed,  and  the  manures 
returned,  no  waste  matter  need  ever  be  applied,  or 
any  want  of  the  necessary  manure  ever  take  place. 
For,  they  argue,  though  the  proportions  of  each 
element  are  not  exactlyascertained,  yetthere  issuffi- 
cient  plasticity  and  accommodation  in  nature  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  by  the  substitution  of  one 
kind  of  material  for  another.  Hence  we  have 
seen  prescriptions  in  the  shape  of  specific  manures 
for  different  crops — one  for  flax,  one  for  wheat,  and 
another  for  turnips — mixed  by  the  pound,  and  in 
this  state  prepared  by  the  village  chemist  and  drug- 
gist. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  we  as  yet  know  far  too 
little  both  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  soil  and 
their  state  to  enable  chemists  so  far  to  help  us. 
"SVe  remember  one  gentleman,  for  instance,  who 
thought  that  the  cause  of  clover  failure  was  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  potash  in  the  soil,  but  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  material  in  a 
state  of  solubility.  The  whole  theory  of  fallowing 
shows  that  there  are  still  locked  up  in  the  undisin- 
tegrated  materials  of  our  most  worn-out  soils  a 
constant  supply  of  materials  fitted  to  grow  future 
crops. 

AVe  were  startled  a  few  months  ago  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  by  M.  Rotshke,  addressed  to 
M.  Von  Thaer,  showing  that  a  farm  in  Silesia  had 
been  cultivated  for  fourteen  years  by  the  applica- 
tion of  light  artificial  manures  alone.  The  soil  was 
of  good  quality;  the  subsoil  generally  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  especially  potash. 

The  feldspars  often  contained  in  clays.  Professor 
Way  thinks,  may  be  by  decomposition  the  origin 
of  the  double  silicate,  to  which  he  says  the  retentive 
'power  of  clays  for  manure  is  mainly  attributable. 
'.  And  before  him.  Professor  Hodges,  of  Belfast, 
alluded  to  the  silicate  of  potash  and  sihcate  of 
alumina  as  being  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the 
feldspar  of  granitic  rocks ;  he  showed  also,  by  his 
analysis  of  the  granite  from  Annalong,  that  it  is  a 
rock  abundant  in  mineral  elements  suitable  as  food 
for  plants,  and  gives  it  as  follows  ; — 


Silica     74.30 

Peroxide  of  iron 3.00 

Alumina  12.20 

Lime     0.22 

Magnesia 0.45 

Potash  and  soda 9.33 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 0.50 

100.00 

Hence,  the  decay  of  the  granitic  subsoil  of  M. 
Rotshke  was  likely  to  supply  very  considerable 
quantities  of  the  elements  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  Way  shows  that  20  crops  of  wheat,  of  the 
not  unusual  quantity  of  35  bushels  of  grain  and 
2  tons  of  straw  and  chaff,  will  remove  only  5540lbs., 
or  less  than  two  tons  and  a-half,  per  acre  ;  and  that 
if  the  soil  be  calculated  at  10  inches  in  depth,  and 
weighing  1000  tons  per  acre,  it  will  only  be  0.248 
per  cent,  of  the  soil  that  would  thus  disappear. 

The  soil  was  carried  on  after  a  two  crop-and- 
fallow  principle — a  very  exhausting  one,  and,  as  we 
might  expect,  was  by  no  means  profitable. 

M.  Rotshke  commenced,  therefore,  to  sell  off.  Year 
after  year  he  carried  away  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce in  grain  and  straw,  and  determined  to  replace 
these  bulky  materials  by  small  apphcations  of 
concentrated  manure.  He  began  with  wheat, 
and  sowed  it  with  12  cwt.  of  rapecake  per  acre ; 
then  followed  potatoes,  selling  all  off  as  usual ; 
then  barley,  then  clover,  which  he  removed  and  sold 
off  as  before ;  then  rye,  to  which  he  however  applied 
farmyard  dung ;  then  oats ;  then  clover,  ploughed 
up  and  sown  with  peas  and  flax.  And  by  thus 
acting  he  made  money — sometimes  as  much  as 
six  pounds  per  acre  English  being  realized  by  (his 
sale  of  his  produce.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  rapsdust  as  a  manure  :  he  applied  bones 
at  the  rate  of  about  9h  cwt.  per  acre,  and  ulti- 
mately used  Peruvian  guano,  which  he  found 
reason  to  prefer  to  either  of  the  above  apphcations. 
The  only  manure  he  had  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  a  couple  of  cows  ;  for  he  appears  to  have  sold  off 
his  horses  annually  in  winter,  and  then  says  by 
these  means  he  made  farming  a  profitable  concern. 

But  after  all,  did  he  not  apply  every  element  of 
these  plants  ?— carbonaceous  and  ammoniacal  mat- 
ter in  the  rapecake,  phosphoric  and  ammoniacal 
in  the  bones,  and  both  in  the  guano  ?  And  keeping 
clean,  and  being  a  granitic  subsoil,  continually  dis- 
solving out  its  elements,  with  a  soil  mechanically 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  crops,  and  indisposed 
to  the  rapid  propagation  of  weeds,   M.  Rotshke 
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was  enabled  to  make  profit  of  what  v/ould  easil}' 
have  ruined  othei's. 

Professor  Way  says  :  "  Now,  although  it  has  been 
a  constant  axiom,  in  the  instruction  of  chemists  and 
farmers,  to  'return  to  the  soil  what  the  crops  remove' 
— and  every  can  did  agricultural  chemist  will  averthat 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  has  somewhat  overrated 
the  importance  of  literally  fulfilling  this  obligation — 
it  is  certain  that  most  soils  of  fair  quality  contain 
an  amount  of  the  diiierent  mineral  substances  far 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  many  succeeding 
crops  of  the  most  impoverishing  character." 

Taking,  however,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of 
plants  as  the  great  means  of  appropriating  food, 
we  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  important  to  give  as  great  an  amount  of 
vigour  as  possible  to  those  organs,  and  hence  that 
a  ready  sujyply  of  highly  soluble  manure  in  the  first 
stage  of  n  plant  h  one  of  the  very  best  means  of 
supplying  the  substratum  of  a  future  abundant 
crop. 

Still  there  are  evidences  that  the  compounding 
principle— the  apphcation  of  pounds  and  ounces  of 
mineral  and  other  elements  of  plants — is  not  with- 
out its  force  and  value,  and  some  of  the  facts  and 
analyses  of  Mr.  Hemming  go  very  far  to  show 
that  there  is  some  truth  lying  between  the  two 
extremes  of  doctoring  the  land  by  the  scales  of  the 
chemist,  and  allowing  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
alone  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  farmer's  crop. 
Where  exactly  the  medium  lies,  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent quite  in  a  position  to  judge  ;  but  we  would 
desire  to  place  the  facts  as  they  occur,  tending 
which  way  soever  they  will,  before  our  readers, 
and  stripping  them  of  as  much  of  their  mere  theory 
as  is  possible,  for  their  assistance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  parties  who  wish  to 
keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  their  soils, 
should  first  know  the  organic  and  inorganic  mater- 
ials such  soils  contain,  and  also  what  is  available 
as  well  as  what  the  crops  actually  abstract.  Nor 
can  all  they  apply  be  absolutely  useful  to  the  plants 
to  which  they  intend  to  render  assistance.  Much 
as  the  roots  will  often  permeate  the  soil — vast  as 
are  the  powers  of  appropriation  possessed  by  a 
variety  of  plants,  they  cannot  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities; and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  whole  mass 
of  roots,  how  ramified  soever  they  m-ay  be,  will 
even  comprehend  the  whole  of  any  soil  v/hat- 
ever.  The  solution  and  evaporation  also  of  the 
manure  applied  will  often  sadly  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  party  applying  a  mixture,  so  as  generally  to 
render  it  necessary  to  give  the  soil  much  more 
manure  than  is  scientifically  shown  to  be  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  judging  of  its  contents 
as  appreciable  by  the  scale. 

To  do  fairly  by  a  soil,  it   either  ought  to  be  so 


thoroughly  denuded  of  manure  to  begin  with,  as  to 
represent  its  natural  condition,  and  so  have  a  know- 
ledge either  of  the  elements  or  the  deficiencies  of 
the  soil,  or  it  ought  to  be  first  put  in  a  sound  and 
eq7tal  state  as  regards  production. 

The  latter  is  far  more  easily  ascertained  than  the 
former,  as  one  or  two  specimens  will  not  always 
indicate  the  exact  condition  of  the  soil,  as  regards 
at  any  rate  its  fertility  or  composition.  But  the 
eye  will  be  a  guide,  a?  accurate  as  almost  is  needed, 
to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  land  when  it  is 
in  good  condition.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
land  of  certain  descriptions  clean  without  an  open 
fallow,  while  the  same  soils  can  easily  be  kept  clean 
without  the  intervention  of  that  vexatious  accom- 
paniment of  cultivation.  When  a  field  presents  a 
crop  all  alike,  no  thinner  or  thicker,  nor  unlevel 
places,  it  is  usually  up  to  the  mark  in  its  fair 
average  productiveness.  It  is  the  crop  which  is 
thin  here  and  thick  there,  which  is  tall  in  one  place 
and  short  in  another,  which  is  heavily  lodged  in  one 
part  and  very  stunted  in  another,  which  manifests 
a  low  state  of  cultivation.  Get  it  once  ready  for 
the  trial,  and  let  it  have  a  liberal  allowance  of  the 
materials  indicated,  and  it  may  be  measured  by  the 
scale  and  weight  for  some  considerable  time. 

But  to  imagine  a  soil  can  carry  out  year  after 
year  the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  without  applying  all 
the  constituents  of  the  crops,  is  a  simple  absurdity. 
To  apply  part — say  the  inorganic— and  leave  the 
atmosphere  to  do  the  rest,  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
so  certain  of  failure  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  a 
folly  to  attempt  its  commencement. 

The  most  striking  fact  we  have  seen,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  question  of  weight  and  measure,  is  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hemming,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. He  manured  a  three-acre  field  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  of  fold-yard 
manure  per  acre,  and  sowed  the  land  with  rye  for 
the  soiling  of  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
It  out-grew  the  wants  of  his  stock,  and  while  a  part 
was  consumed  green,  the  rest  ran  to  seed  and  was 
harvested  in  the  ensuing  May ;  about  one-half  of 
the  land  was  subjected  to  each  process. 

The  crop  in  both  cases  was  particularly  heavy. 
The  soiled  part  of  the  field  was  then  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  globe  turnips,  and  had  given  to  it  an 
application  of  three  hundred-weight  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre.  Of  course,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  turnips  after  such  applications  would  l)e  excel- 
lent, and  so  they  were.  Mr.  Hemming  does  not 
mention  whether  the  turnips  were  pulled  oiF,  or  eaten 
on  the  land  ;  but  we  infer  they  were  pulled  off.  The 
whole  field— the  part  which  had  borne  two  green 
crops,  and  the  part  which  had  borne  only  one  corn 
crop — was  sown  with  beans  in  the  following  spiing. 
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The  difference  in  the  bean  crop  was  very  striking  ; 
the  part  where  the  corn  crop  had  been  taken  oft' 
being  far  superior  to  tliat  where  the  grain  crop  had 
been  grown.  But  when  six  inches  high,  the  beans 
stopped  all  growth  in  the  green  croj)  parts,  and 
never  seeded  ;  while  the  renaainder  of  the  field  grew 
the  beans  in  a  state  too  luxuriant. 

Here  was  the  astounding  fact  that  two  crops 
which  did  not  mature  their  seed,  absolutely  pre- 
vented a  crop  from  coming  to  maturity  at  all,  while 
a  corn  crop  which  did,  left  the  land  in  very 
high  condition.  And  to  explain  this,  Mr.  Heming 
makes  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  two  tables, 
far  too  elaborate  and  extensive  to  insert  here ;  but 
he  debits  the  land  with  the  manure,  seed  rye,  seed 
beans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  credits  it  with  the 
crops  produced,  and  shows  surplus,  or  as  he  de- 
scribes them  plus  (  +  )  quantities  of  silica,  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  o.xide  of  iron,  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid.  He  follows  the 
same  course  as  regards  the  other  portion  of  the 
field  and  though  the  plus  quantities  of  some  mate- 
rials may  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  observer  as 
very  different  in  kind,  they  certainly  do  in  quan- 
tity. Taking  potash  for  instance,  there  is  a  difference 
of  84  lbs.  per  acre,  a  considerable  quantity  by  the 
one  over  the  other  rotation  ;  or,  as  he  says,  "  in  other 
words,  the  soil  would  have  to  supply  84  lbs,  of 


potash  in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the  manure, 
in  order  to  gi'ow  a  crop  of  beans,  whereas  in  the 
rotation  where  the  rye  was  allowed  to  stand  for  seed 
there  was  a  large  excess  of  potash  and  a  sufficiency 
of  nitrogen." 

We  have  given  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy 
of  attention  and  consideration ;  but  we  as  yet  know 
far  too  little,  ana  have  too  few  facts  oa  which 
to  theorise,  to  indicate  any  definite  course  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  ledger  account  of  the 
abstractions  and  additions  to  a  soil,  or  to  define 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  quantities  required 
for  any  particular  crop. 

It  is  always  a  good  rule,  however,  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  and  give  plenty.  In  all  artificial  manures 
the  aj)plication  should  never  be  stinted.  Not  that 
we  advocate  excessive  quantities.  We  do  not  think  it 
advisable,  for  instance,  to  give  more  than  4  to  5  bushels 
of  dissolved  bones  per  acre,  at  one  application ;  we 
prefer  that  quantity  with  an  allowance  of  manure, 
to  all  others,  how  much  greater  soever  they  may  be. 
The  jnoper  quantity  rather  than  the  excessive  is 
always  the  most  economical,  and  the  variety  of  ma- 
nures will  uniformly  tell  against  quantity  of  any  one 
kind.  Perhaps  the  combination  of  farmyard 
manures  with  those  of  a  phosphate  and  aramoniacal 
character  is  always  the  safest. 


TURNIP-HOEING 


Turnip-lioeing,  or  singling  turnips  with  the  hoe,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  nicest  manipulations  in  the  art  of 
agriculture,  engaging  equally  the  mind,  the  eye,  and 
t!ie  hand.  The  best  plants  should  be  left,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  "Weeds  should  be 
eradicated,  and  the  earth  carefully  removed  from  the 
young  bulbs,  but  the  roots  on  no  account  disturbed, 
■while  the  earth  in  which  they  spread  should  be  left  free 
from  pits  or  hollows  made  by  the  corners  of  the  hoe, 
presenting  thus  the  best  surface  for  resisting  drought, 
and  yet  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  full  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  and  night  dews — conditions  by  no 
means  easiiy  observed,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Few  seeds  braird  more  irregularly  than  turnips, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  sown, 
and  their  own  constitutional  character.  They  require, 
for  instance,  a  peculiar  modification  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  air,  to  make  them  vegetate ;  which  when  obtained, 
tbey  braird  readily,  but  otherwise  will  lie  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  and  yet  afterwards  make  their  aiipearance. 
Again,  after  a  braird  has  been  obtained,  there  is  no 
plant  subject  to  more  calamities  in  its  infant  state  than 
the  turnip.     Even  when  it  has  got  into  the  rough  leaf, 


it  is  liable  to  various  complaints,  of  which  we  know 
comparatively  little  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  at  this 
stage  it  often  lingers  in  a  sickly  state  for  many  days 
together,  during  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  will  be  the  issue,  whether  death  or  life.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
termine, when  the  hoe  hangs  over  the  heads  of  two 
plants,  which  should  be  loft  and  which  removed  ;  for 
although  one  may  appear  more  debilitated  and  less 
promising  than  the  other,  it  may  yet  have  got  over  that 
trying  stage  of  its  complaint,  which  the  other  has  not 
arrived  at.  It  but  too  frequently  occurs  that  both  are 
swept  away  in  the  process  of  hoeing,  not  inten- 
tionally,  but  because  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
rough  treatment  of  the  hoer.  So  long  as  the  whole 
field  remains  sickly,  singling  may  be  deferred  ;  but  con- 
valescence is  invariably  very  unequal — a  friendly 
morsel  of  dung,  or  the  like,  administering  relief  to 
some  plants  ;  while  the  roots  of  weeds  victimize  others, 
robbing  them  of  any  scanty  supply  of  nourishment 
which  t.hey  otherwise  might  have  enjoyed.  After  they 
do  start,  they  generally  push  away  vigorously,  if  the 
ground  is  in  a  favourable  state  ;  hence  the  bunchy  ap- 
pearance    which     they     present,     those     in     advance 
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"  drawing  up"  each  other,  as  it  is  termed,  thereby 
demanding  the  hoe  before  those  not  recovered  are  well 
able  to  bear  it.  It  is  not,  however,  always  the  largest 
and  healthiest  plants  which  should  be  left,  whether  in 
the  bunches  or  not ;  for  such  are  frequently  the  most 
degenerated  and  worthless  as  to  quality — plants  having 
coarse  deep  roots,  and  small  bulbs,  with  large  coarse 
tops.  They  are  generally,  however,  inviting  specimens 
for  the  hoe  of  the  beginner  to  choose,  standing  well  up 
to  its  rude  treatment — occupying  frequently  also  a  pro- 
minent place,  having  established  themselves  like  wild 
mustard  where  others  have  sunk  from  a  lack  of  mois- 
ture and  food.  Quality,  therefore,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully discriminated ;  and  between  sickness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  extraordinary  exuberance  of  health  (if  we 
may  call  it)  on  the  other,  the  task,  we  repeat,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  to  accomplish. 

Horse-hoeing  usually  precedes  hand-hoeing,  under 
the  ridge  system  that  now  generally  followed,  forming  an 
important  auxiliary,  if  the  work  be  properly  performed  ; 
for,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  work  of  hoeing  is  much 
lighter.  The  coulters  should  be  set  as  wide  as  possible, 
not  to  injure  the  young  plants  by  throwing  earth 
upon  their  leaves,  or  loosening  their  roots,  both  of 
which  are  against  the  process  of  singling.  In  dry 
weather  the  work  is  easily  performed,  but  in  wet  it  is 
otherwise ;  for  when  weeds  predominate,  as  they  then 
generally  do,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  precede  the 
horse-hoe  with  the  paring-plough  (we  have  frequently 
used  the  common  plough  to  keep  down  charlock), 
running  one  furrow  up  every  drill  in  the  first  case,  and 
then  reversing  the  furrows  in  going  over  the  field  the  second 
time,  thus  subjecting  weeds  to  a  twofold  death — twice 
burying  them,  as  it  were,  or  oftener  if  necessary — when 
the  horse-hoe  or  scuffle  may  follow  in  a  few  days,  or 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  going  a  little  closer  to 
the  plants. 

Turnip-hoers  either  work  by  the  day  or  by  "  task," 
generally  the  latter,  unless  where  engaged  by  the  year, 
at  so  much  wages,  without  reference  to  specific  por- 
tions of  work  done.  In  laying  off  task-work,  it  is 
usual  to  allot  so  many  drills  to  each  hoe,  as  the  forward 
state  of  the  plants  will  admit,  at  so  much  per  drill. 
Members  of  a  family,  or  parties  fond  of  gossip,  fre- 
quently solicit  to  be  allowed  to  club  together ;  but  a 
prudent  master  always  separates  them,  so  that  the  work 
of  each  appears  by  itself.  Members  of  a  family  may 
hoe  nest  to  each  other,  yet  separate,  forming  one  ac- 
count. Where  good  work  is  made,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  reproof;  but  where  bad,  the  necessary  correction 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  given  singly  than  other- 
wise, and  the  labours  of  the  field  controlled. 
Hoers  are  never  wholly  deaf  to  "  common  sense,"  as 
they  themselves  would  term  it,  if  practically  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  only  successful  mode  of  reaching  their 
conviction  at  times  is  to  take  their  hoe,  and  show  them 
that  what  you  demand  is  easily  done.  Where  the  work 
js  done  by  the  day,   the  hoers  work  together,   under 


the  control  of  a  foreman,  sometimes  taking  on  two 
drills  each  at  a  time,  and  at  others  only  one.  In  the 
former  case,  they  are  more  at  liberty  to  pass  each 
other ;  but  are  apt  to  trample  the  first  hoed  drills  in 
hoeing  the  second  uprooting,  and  otherwise  destroying 
many  plants  ;  so  that  the  latter  is  preferable,  where  the 
hoers  are  taught  either  to  reverse  the  position  of  their 
hands  and  feet  when  required,  or  to  hoe  backwards — 
changes  easily  learned,  and  which  always  ought  to  be  so. 
We  have  sometimes  experienced  a  difficulty  in  getting 
old  hands — men  much  more  so  than  women — to  throw 
aside  their  confirmed  habits,  such  as  to  do  with  the  right 
hand  and  foot  what  they  formerly  did  with  the  left.  But 
we  never  had  any  difficulty  in  teaching  them  to  work 
backwards  when  that  failed — a  movement  which,  al- 
though it  may  not  look  so  plausible  in  theory,  is  yet 
equally  easy  and  eftective  in  practice.  In  point  of  fact, 
those  who  learn  to  hoe  with  the  right  hand  as  the  left 
change  hands  at  every  hundred  yards  or  so — a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  conclusion. 

The  modus  operandi  in  turnip-hoeing  is  a  lesson 
which  few  learn  aright.  For  "  ever  prone  to  take  the 
opposite  course  from  right,"  beginners  at  the  commence- 
ment get  into  all  the  awkward  habits  imaginable,  both  in 
handling  the  hoe  and  standing,  out  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
ever  possible  afterwards  to  move  them  ;  and  what  renders 
their  case  the  more  anomalous  is  the  fact  that,  if  you 
stand  behind  fifty  in  a  field,  as  we  have  done,  you  may 
not  perceive  two  of  them  following  the  same  theory  of 
action.  One,  for  instance,  keeps  thrusting  with  his  hoe, 
driving  weeds  and  everything  from  him,  as  if  the  hoe 
and  the  steam-hammer  were  governed  by  the  same  laws 
of  motion ;  a  second  keeps  hacking — drawing  every- 
thing to  him  ;  a  third,  straddling  over  a  drill  with  his 
elbow  leaning  on  his  thigh,  his  hoe  on  his  knee,  and  with 
his  back  almost  bent  in  a  horizontal  position,  keeps 
scratching  away  in  this  slovenly  attitude,  sometimes  with 
one  corner  of  his  hoe  and  sometimes  with  another;  and 
in  this  manner  ycu  may  go  over  the  whole  number  with- 
out  finding  two  alike.  In  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial  world  such  an  awkward  state  of  things  is  never 
exemplified  ;  for  there  hundreds  of  workmen  uniformly 
move  together  like  clockwork,  all  governed  by  one 
theory  of  action,  their  left  hands  being  equally  well  in- 
formed with  their  right.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  farm -labourers,  and  even  farmers'  sons  ?  Why 
should  they  be  deformed  with  low  shoulJeis,  as 
frequently  seen  from  continually  lifting  with  one  hand 
and  pressing  down  with  the  other,  in  working  the  spade 
or  any  other  implement  acting  on  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  where  one  hand  is  the  fulcrum  and  the  other  the 
power  ?  Why  should  they  not  learn  to  use  both  hands 
alike,  and  also  both  feet  ?  The  obvious  answer  to  all 
this  is,  a  want  of  inqui/y — a  rooted  aversion  to  science, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  that  the  majority  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  self-taught.  During  infantry,  for  instance,  they 
learn  to  do  things  with  one  hand  without  restraint ;  be- 
coming thus  "  right  banded,"  or  "  left  handed,"  as  it  is 
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termed.  When  boys,  they  handle  the  hoe  accordingly, 
as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  farmers  to  confirm  the  bad 
habits  of  childhood  !  At  first  the  hand  is  never  steady  ; 
80  the  first  lesson  is,  "  Don't  be  afraid."  Consequently, 
the  boy  or  girl  lets  fly  at  two  plants  either  with  a  "  push" 
era  "hack;"  and  if  he  or  she  succeeds  in  separating 
the  one  from  the  other  by  either,  it  is  a  won  game,  and 
they  abide  by  the  method,  which  ever  of  the  two  it  is.  If 
they  fail,  they  must  bend  the  back,  straddle  a  drill, 
steady  the  hoe  on  the  knee,  and  begin  again.  All  have 
practical  reasons  of  this  kind  for  their  awkward  methods 
— being  taught  by  experience.  But  we  cannot  enter 
upon  the  details  of  fifty  bad  methods — our  limits  not 
permitting  us.  The  grand  question  at  issue  is,  not  how 
many  bad  methods  turnips  may  be  hoed  in,  but  what 
is  the  best. 

In  hoeing,  the  hoer  should  learn  to  stand  erect ;  for  a 
stooping  position  of  the  body  is  not  only  a  painful  one 
to  work  in,  but  one  in  which  he  has  less  muscular  power. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  arm  and  hoe  rest  upon  the  thigh 
and  knee,  the  reverse  may  be  the  case,  for  then  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  upon  the  hoe — it  in 
this  case  becoming  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  instead 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third,  as  it  otherwise  would  be. 
But  the  gain  here  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  muscular  action, 
while  the  greater  power  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
misapplied  ;  for,  first,  the  resistance  should  be  equal ;  for 
if  greater,  then  it  may  balance  the  greater  power,  and  if 
less  the  power  may  be  equal,  which  is  contrary  to  hypo- 
thesis. Now  if  a  greater  poiv €7'  is  applied  to  produce  an 
equal  effect,  there  must  of  necessity,  be  either  a  waste  of 
it  or  of  time.  But  the  times  are  equal,  for  falling  be- 
hind in  the  number  of  drills  is  falling  short  of  pay. 
Hence  the  obvious  conclusion.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
hoe  over  the  knee  keep  rockinglike  bad-  going  cradles.  In 
practice  the  resistance  is  generally  greater,  the  hoe  pres- 
sing more  perpendicularly  into  the  soil  in  pushing  off, 
thus  levelling  the  drill  more,  and  not  unfrequently 
making  pits.  Of  the  details  of  the  over-knee  action 
more  after.  The  feet  should  stand  in  one  drill,  or  be- 
tween two  rows  of  turnips,  the  leading  foot  nearly  par- 
rallel,  the  other  oblique,  bringing  the  front  rather  more 
than  halfway  round  to  the  work  or  plants  in  being  hoed, 
so  as  to  give  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  especially  the  one 
farthest  from  the  work,  the  greatest  power  in  pushing 
ofi",  which  cannot  be  given  when  the  hoer  straddles  over 
one  row  with  his  right  or  left  side  to  the  work,  for  then 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  lean  on  the  knee,  rocking 
over  the  foot  as  a  fulcrum.  If  hocrs  would  learn  to 
stand  in  the  position  thus  recommended,  they  would  not 
only  find  it  more  easy  for  themselves,  but  better  also  for 
performing  quantity  an;l  quality  of  work.  We  speak 
from  nearly  thirty  years'  experience,  twelve  of  which 
were  spent  as  foreman,  hoeing  the  leading  drill  in  a  large 
field,  under  a  kind  father  but  hard  master.  The  hoe 
should  be  held  firmly,  rather  thanloosely ,  yet  so  as  to  leave 
its  action  free  from  being  cramped  in  any  manner.  It 
has  two  principal  motions  across   the   drill,    the  one 


pushing  off  from  the  line  on  which  the  plant  is  growing, 
the  other  drawing  ;  both  should  be  gentle  or  uniform, 
free  from  thrusting  or  hacking,  and  in  both  the  cutting- 
edge  or  mouth  of  the  hoe  should  be  carried  level.  In 
performing  these  motions  the  effect  produced  on  both 
sides  of  the  plant  should  be  equal,  consequently  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hands  must  be  very  different  before  such  a 
result  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  hoe. 
If,  for  instance,  we  suppose  the  hoer  working  with  the 
right  hand  lowermost,  then,  in  pushing,  he  lifts  the 
mouth  of  the  hoe,  or  raises  the  right  hand  a  little,  lower- 
ing the  left  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  remove  an  equal 
depth  of  soil,  v/hilein  drawing  a  slight  pressure  is  given 
with  the  right  and  elevation  with  the  left,  s  o  that  the 
two  are  opposite  to  each  other.  When  the  land  is  dry, 
free  from  weeds,  clods,  or  stones,  and  where  the  plants 
come  up  regularly,  and  not  too  thick,  the  work  is  soon 
learned,  and  as  easily  performed,  requiring  little  strength ; 
for  the  plants  selected  fall  over  as  the  hoe  comes  close 
up  to  them  upon  the  hoed  ground,  leaving  the  unhoed 
separate,  so  that  the  alternate  horizontal  motion  of  the 
edge  of  the  hoe  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  good 
work.  But  when  the  land  is  wet,  adhering  to  the  hoe, 
full  of  weeds,  clods,  and  stones,  and, the  plants  spindling 
among  weeds  or  in  bunches,  it  is  otherwise,  being  neither 
so  easily  performed  or  so  soon  learned ;  for  then  various 
other  motions  of  the  hoe  are  required  in  addition,  to 
perform  the  same  result.  The  hoe,  for  instance,  is  best 
kept  clean  in  wet  weather  by  a  knife,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  or  top  of 
the  "  leggin,"  where  such  are  worn.  Weeds  frequently 
entwine  themselves  around  plants,  preventing  them  from 
"  falling  over"  or  "  singling,"  as  it  is  termed,  when  a 
separation  has  to  be  made  by  the  corner  of  the  hoe, 
which  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  corner  is  easily  run  in  between 
the  two,  and  a  separation  thus  efiected  either  by  a  gentle 
draw,  push,  or  pressure  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  roots  of  the  weeds  are  so  entwined  around  those  of 
plants  as  to  pull  up  both  together,  it  is  very  different. 
In  such  cases  the  former  must  be  cut  as  low  as  possible 
with  a  slight  drawing-cut  by  a  turn  of  the  hoe-handle, 
thus  making  the  corner  of  its  cutting  edge  revolve 
around  it  as  its  axis,  as  it  were,  the  drawing-cut  in  this 
case  being  in  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  hoe,  and  not 
across  the  drill,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  When  the  plants 
spindle  they  frequently  fall  over  double  and  treble,  in- 
stead of  single,  when  it  is  better  to  touch  them  on  the 
tops  with  the  blunt  corner  of  the  hoe,  as  if  to  raise  them 
again,  when  a  separation  will  generally  take  place,  than  to 
attempt  putting  the  corner  of  the  hoe  between  them,  for 
they  frequently  entwine  themselves  around  each  other,  so 
that  by  the  latter  you  not  only  take  more  time,  but  run 
a  greater  risk  of  pulling  the  whole  out.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  roots  are  very  feeble,  instead  of  a 
touch  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  purposely  to  separate 
the  tops  doing  so  it  only  separates  the  roots  ;  when  the 
weakest  of  these  may  then  he  cut  by  a  revolving  stroke 
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of  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  as  above,  leaving  the  strongest 
one  with  the  others  still  adhering  to  its  top,  from  which 
they  will  soon  fall  away  as  they  wither  and  its  leaves  ex- 
pand and  rise.  In  either  of  those  examples,  both  that 
of  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  doubles,  the  singling  should 
be  effected  before  the  hoe  proceeds  further  along  the 
drill,  so  as  to  avoid  blanks ;  for  if  the  open  spaces  on 
both  sides  of  the  plant  be  first  hoed,  and  the  plant  then 
rooted  out  in  the  singling — as  is  frequently  the  case  under 
the  most  careful  and  expert  hoer— the  roots  of  the  plant 
selected  being  cut  by  worms,  or  otherwise  imperceptibly 
destroyed,  then  there  is  a  blank  ;  whereas  if  the  reserve 
we  propose  is  adopted,  the  space  on  the  one  side  may 
be  only  an  inch  or  two  wider  when  that  on  the  other  may 
be  as  much  narrower,  thus  leaving  an  acre  with  its 
proper  number  of  bulbs.  Clods  and  stones  are  great 
obstructions  to  the  hoe,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  weeds,  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  carry  the  edge 
level  and  to  perform  the  other  manipulations  in 
hoeing. 

It  is  the  above  class  of  difficulties  which  induce  be- 
ginners to  work  the  hoe  over  the  knee ;  for  until  once 
full  command  of  the  hoe  has  been  acquired,  it  i?i  no  easy 
matter  singling  turnips  and  removing  weeds  in  such  cases. 
For  instance,  we  have  stated  that  an  equal  effect  ought  to 
be  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  plant  {i.  e.,  the  ground 
left  equal  in  curvature)  ;  and  that  the  edge  of  the  hoe 
ought,  consequently,  to  describe  similar  lines,  or  have 
the  same  motion  in  "  pushing"  as  in  "  drawing,"  but 
that  the  action  of  the  arms  was  opposite  in  effecting 
these  :  more  practically  speaking,  that  the  beginner 
should  learn  to  single  in  drawing  as  well  as  in  pushing, 
on  the  ground  of  less  toil,  more  expedition,  and  better 
performed  work.  But  before  he  can  do  so  he  must  learn 
the  proper  action  of  the  arms  ;  he  must  learn  to  use  the 
handle  of  his  hoe  as  a  lever  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 


kind  in  pushing  and  drawing,  making  his  right  and  left 
hand  the  fulcrum,  as  required,  so  as  to  describe  the 
proper  line  with  the  edge  of  the  hoe  on  both  sides  of  the 
plant.  But  he,  unfortunately,  is  altogether  a  child  of 
experience,  knowing  nothing  of  levers,  fulcrums,  and 
lines ;  for  all  that  he  knows  is,  that  when  he  leans  his 
hoe  on  his  knee  he  can  hold  it  the  steadier — that  when 
he  puts  the  flat  of  his  hoe  on  a  bunch  of  turnips  it 
presses  down  or  off  the  tops,  separating  those  so  pressed 
from  those  not — and  that  by  pressing  down  the  handle 
as  he  gives  his  knee  a  hitch  forward  he  can  do  the  work 
which  gains  the  pay  and  pleases  his  master.  If  the  first 
hitch  does  not  single  a  turnip,  a  second  is  made  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  offside  of  the  ridge  or  drill  is  hoed  along 
with  the  process  of  singling,  when  the  hoe  is  lifted  from 
the  knee  and  the  near  side  hoed  by  a  few  hasty  "  hacks," 
removmg  the  weeds,  and  leaving  the  whole  in  a  passable 
appearance  behind,  wliea  another  hitch  or  two  is  again 
made. 

We  have  said  that  the  best  plants  should  be  left  at 
equal  distances  in  the  rows,  which  is  sound  in  theory 
but  impossible  in  practice  ;  hence  the  rule  in  hoeing  is 
to  "  borrow  and  lend,"  leaving  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
desired  number  to  each  acre.  The  selection  of  good 
plants  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  these  are  rarely 
to  be  found  at  equal  distances.  For  example,  if  Theory 
says  *'  fourteen  inches  between  mangold  plants,"  the 
best  plants  are  never  thus  found  ;  hence  Practice  reads 
the  rule  thus — "  leave  one  plant  in  every  fourteen  inches 
as  nearly  in  the  centre  as  possible,"  And  to  carry  out 
such  a  rule  requires  a  discriminating  eye  and  careful 
hand.  When  the  manure  is  dibbled  the  plants  grow  in 
bunches,  so  that  the  best  of  each  should  be  left.  Such 
require  to  be  as  early  singled  as  possible,  or  their  roots 
will  pull  out  the  manure,  especially  undissolved  bones 
when  dibbled. 


TIPTREE    HALL    FARM 


It  is  still  a  question  how  the  agriculturist  should 
regard  the  Tiptree  Hall  experiment.  Cameleon-like, 
when  you  think  you  have  it  in  one  light,  it  straight- 
way comes  before  you  in  another.  When  you  de- 
termine to  deal  with  it  gently  and  briefly  as  the 
plaything  of  a  hospitable  citizen,  you  are  gravely 
assured  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  Tiptree  Farm 
is  no  rural  villa,  where  a  man  may  disburse  at  his 
pleasure  a  portion  of  the  means  he  has  made  else- 
where. It  is  simply  another  matter  of  business — 
one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — conducted 
with  the  strictest  reference  to  profitable  return, 
and  as  such  only  to  be  considered.  And  when  you 
proceed  in  obedience  to  orders  to  consider  it  so — to 
ascertain  whether  everything  you  see  or  hear  of 
does  work  on  so  surely  to  the  right  side  of  the  ac- 


count— "  lo  !  now  'tis  blue  !"  Recollect,  if  you 
please,  this  is  the  hobby  of  an  amiable  enthusiast, 
"  who  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  elicit  the  powers 
of  the  soil  without  any  especial  reference  to  profit 
or  loss." 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  simple-minded  working 
farmer  feels  somewhat  tired  of  a  subject  that  is  so 
continually  shifting  its  phases,  and  so  systemati- 
cally defying  anything  like  tangible  proof.  Tiptree 
at  one  time  is  an  example  to  him  ;  and  when  he  is 
seriously  advised  to  follow  it  out,  'tis  only  an  experi- 
ment for  him.  In  either  of  these  points  of  view 
the  agriculturist  might  ere  this  have  been  taught 
to  regard  it.  Just  at  present,  however,  there  is 
little  anxiety  shown  as  to  whether  he  regards  or  not. 
Mr.  Mechi  asked  him  to  believe  all  he  heard,  and  to 
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do  everything  lie  was  told.  That  was  the  under- 
standing on  which  they  first  came  together.  When 
though,  the  pupil  rather  demurred  at  going  so 
fast — when  he  asked  awkward  questions  and  found 
out  awkward  facts — when  it  gradually  came  to 
this,  Mr.  Mechi  at  once  threw  him  off.  As  he  hand- 
somely put  it,  at  his  own  gathering  on  Wednesday. 
July  21st— "Was  it  Ukely  that  he  should  go  and 
consult  the  old  watchmen,  when  he  was  about  to 
form  a  new  police  ?" 

•'  This  meeting,"  as  a  significant  N.B.  to  the  in- 
vitation, annually  informs  us — "  This  meeting  is 
strictly  agricultural."  That  is  to  say,  the  man  who 
receives  it  may  count  upon  meeting  a  number  of 
the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  the  kingdom. 
With  .these  will  he  go  round  the  farm ;  and  from 
these,  more  especially,  may  he  expect  to  hear,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  what  they  think  of  that 
they  have  seen.  We  can  remember  when  it  was  so 
— when  "  this  meeting"  was  "  strictly  agricultural." 
It  is  such  no  longer.  In  the  some  three  or  four 
hundred  visitors  the  agriculturist  is  now  but  the 
tithe,  or  the  exception ;  while  in  the  authorities  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  depended  on,  he  is  nowhere. 
The  farming  at  Tiptree  is  declared  to  be  won- 
derful, and  the  luncheon  excellent.  But  we  don't 
hear  this  from  any  brother-farmer :  it  is  not  he  who 
points  out  to  you  the  strength  of  the  wheat-crop, 
the  goodness  of  the  clover-lay,  or  the  promise  of 
the  turnips.  "  The  old  watchman"  is  superseded  at 
last,  and  you  have  the  new  police  instead.  The  very 
new  jiolice,  we  may  say— excellent,  and  even  re- 
nowned men  in  their  several  lines,  but  who  know 
just  as  much  about  practical  farming  as  D.  23,  who 
has  a  beat  this  side  of  Temple  Bar.  Let  us  num- 
ber up,  as  well  as  we  can  remember  them,  some  of 
the  more  prominent  speakers  on  Wednesday  last : — 
Mr.  Gurney,  Captain  Peel,  the  Mayor  of  Glou- 
cester, Mr.  Chad  wick.  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Lord  Harrowb)',  and  Mr.  Waddington, 
the  chairman  of  the  Railway.  These  were  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury  that  tried  once  more  the  Tiptree 
Hall  Farm  ;  and  they  found  it  super-excellent.  We 
bow,  of  course,  at  once  to  their  authority,  and  go  to 
.  do  likewise,  remembering,  as  we  do  go,  the  safe- 
guard we  have  to  act  on— that  "  this  meeting  is 
strictly  agricultural." 

There  is  no  forgetting,  however,  as  we  view  all 
these  wonders,  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
''*'  Our  friend  has  another  good  farm  in  the  metropo- 
'lis."  We  have  heard  a  mere  farmer  accused  of 
'  coarseness  when  making  the  same  remark,  but  it 
.  was  very  well  received  on  Wednesday.  Of  the 
tether  speakers,  Lord  Kinnaird  was  kind  enough  to 


say  that  if  we  would  only  took  a  leaf  or  two  out  of 
Mr.  Mechi's  book  there  was  no  occasion  to  travel 
north.  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Lord  Ebrington  of 
course  repeated  their  last  year's  addresses  on  liquid 
manure.  The  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  Hke  the  apple  in 
the  dumpling,  began  by  admitting  his  surprise  as 
to  how  he  got  there — the  "  strictly '  agricultural" 
caution  no  doubt  running  through  his  mind  at  the 
time ;  while  Captain  Peel,  in  returning  thanks  for 
"the  Navy,"  and  the  allusion  made  to  his  own 
family,  did  so  in  a  little  speech  that  we  never  re- 
member to  have  heard  excelled  for  the  good  taste 
or  nice  feeling  with  which  it  was  given. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  goodness  of  Mr. 
Mechi's  intentions,  no  more  than  we  would  that 
good-humoured  tact  with  which  he  proceeds  to 
them.  But  we  want  to  know  a  little  more  clearly 
what  these  are,  or  what  position  he  really  means  to 
occupy  ?  In  expressing  this  desire,  we  do  not  see 
that  we  should  be  restrained  by  any  notions  of  false 
delicacy.  The  good  and  bad  in  this  world  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed.  If,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  no  man  has  been  more  wantonly  abused 
than  Mr.  Mechi,  no  man  is,  or  has  been,  more 
outrageously  puffed.  The  give  and  take  here  has 
been  fair  enough,  and  "the  Balance  Sheet"  and 
"  the  Watchman"  very  nicely  weighted  one  against 
the  other. 

In,  then,  his  own  postcript — the  very  essence  of 
a  letter,  as  we  are  told — are  we  to  write  the  Tiptree 
Hall  gathering  as  "  strictly  agricultural  ?"  Are  we 
to  expect  for  the  future  to  see  the  meeting  made  up 
at  least  for  the  most  part  by  those  strictly  agricul- 
turists ?  Or  are  we  to  see  it  go  on,  as  it  is  now  grow- 
ing, into  a  mere  hoHday  for  learned  gentlemen  from 
London  ?  Is  it  to  be  "  science  with  practice,"  or 
science  only?  And  is  the  award  to  be  made  solely 
on  the  dicta  of  Professor  This,  or  Mr,  Commissioner 
That  ?  or  shall  Philip  Pusey,  Jonas  Webb,  William 
Hutley,  or  Fisher  Hobbs  be  requested  to  take  as 
prominent  a  part  in  the  decision  ?  • 

It  was  curious  and  amusing,  indeed,  to  notice 
how  this  strictly  agricultural  meeting  was  made  up; 
and  we  must  give  Mr.  Mechi  the  credit  for  afford* 
ing  us  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  so.  About 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner,  the  visitors  began 
to  assemble  in  front  of  a  railed-in  yard,  in  which 
stood  the  host,  and  Mr.  Harker  his  toast-master. 
The  sportsman  will  gather  the  best  notion  of  the 
scene  from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding-time. 
One  by  one  the  guests  were  drafted  in  by  name, 
the  "  dainty  feeders,"  of  course,  being  first  called. 
Now  and  then  as  they  passed  on,  you  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  old  "  Watchman  "  sort,  as 
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they  arc  here  knov/n ;  but  they  were  greatly  out- 
numberedbythemore  showy  Townsman,  Trumpeter, 
Theorist,  and  so  on — hounds  that  carry  some 
head,  and  give  a  deal  of  tongue,  but  that  are 
terribly  apt  to  run  riot  at  times. 

Putting  the   "  strictly  agricultural"  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  the  meeting  was  really  a 
most  entertaining  one.     We  should  counsel  such 
of  our  friends  as  may  be  honoured  with  invitations 
to  take  care  to  avail  themselves  of  them.     There  is 
an  agreeable  walk  to  begin  with  ;  one  of  the  most  j 
tasty  cold  dinners  we  have  ever  sat  down  to,  an  j 
equally  good  dessert ;  and  an  afternoon  not  all  con-  j 
sumed  in  declamation.     After  a  speech  there  were  , 
glee-singers  "  from  the  London  concerts ;"  close  on 
another  oration,  a  comic  song  by  a  well-known 
gentleman  from  the  West  End.     Then  aneighbour 
delivered  himself  of  a  really  capital  bit  of  doggrel, 
written  specially  for  the  occasion.     Encouraged  by  I 


the  reception  of  this,  another  friend,  more  in  the 
sentimental  way,  got  Mr.  Leffler  to  sing  another 
"  original,"  which,  by  the  masterly  aid  of  a  young 
lady  with  her  harp,  went  off  well  enough.  The 
poet,  however,  was  so  far  indiscreet  as  to  have 
copies  of  his  composition  distributed  amongst  the 
company.  We  will  not  say  much  for  his  muse, 
but  his  foot-notes  are  certainly  good.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  one  of  them, 
leaving,  as  it  does,  our  worthy  host  in  very  good 
company,  and  clearly  defining  those  whose  names 

"  Time  must  take  care  on  his  wings  to  emblazon." 
Here  comes  the  *,  and  then  follows  the  note  : — 

*  "  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Mechi 
have  acquired  deserved  celebrity  for  their  unceasing  exertions, 
spirited  enterprises,  and  numerous  practical  experiments,  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  agricultural  success  and  prosperity. 
Every  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit  their  object 
to  be  pro  bono  publico." 

"  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr, 
Mechi" — could  we  say  more  ? 
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The  "  Drainage  Match" — announced,  at  least,  as 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  though  more 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton — 
took  place,  according  to  previous  notice,  on  22nd 
July.  The  field  selected  for  the  trial  was  a  stiffish  clay 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  within  two  miles 
of  the  Stevenage  Station.  The  entries — consider- 
ing the  great  demand  there  is  just  now  for  agricul- 
tural labour  — were  most  encouraging  to  the  promo- 
ters of  the  undertaking ;  while  the  work  was  de- 
clared by  many  competent  judges  present  to  be  some 
of  the  best  ever  seen.  The  contests,  in  fact,  be- 
tween the  different  "  gangs"  were  all  very  close, 
and  all  as  deserving  of  the  commendation  they  re- 
ceived. The  depth  selected  for  the  test  of  a 
good  drainer  was  four  feet,  and  the  result  was 
made  to  depend  more  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
work  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  might  be 
got  over.  The  prizes — delivered  in  the  field  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bloomfield-— went  first,  second,  and 
third,  to  Huntingdonshire  men  ;  a  fourth,  or  extra 
prize,  being  given  to  a  Lincolnshire  gang,  whose 
labours  were  certainly  in  every  way  worthy  of  it. 
There  were,  in  addition  to  these,  other  workmen, 
from  Bedfordshire,  Peterborough,  and  elsewhere, 
all  of  whom  were  liberally  remunerated  for  their 
exei'tions.  The  experiment  was  altogether  a  most 
successful  one  ;  while  its  moral  may  be  gathered 
from  a  remark  of  one  of  the  vanquished  :  "  I  should 
like  to  have  another  trial  to-morrow,"  said  he  to 
one  of  his  employers ;  "  for  I  can  see  where  I  was 
wrong  to-day,  and  I  think  I  could  do  as  well  as  any 


of  them  another  time."  Here  is  a  good  man  made 
something  like  a  perfect  one  by  a  single  lesson, 
which,  if  properly  repeated,  cannot  benefit  him 
more  than  it  will  those  who  have  to  seek  his  ser- 
vices. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  award,  the  majority  of 
those  present  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Denton,  where  lunch  had  been  provided  for  the 
occasion.  Consequent  upon  this,  arose  an  mterest- 
ing  discussion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Denton  himself, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Bullock  Webster,  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis,  Mr.  Livesey,  and  other  gentlemen 
more  directly  connected  with  the  county.  This 
turned,  of  course,  on  the  merits  of  deep  and  shallow 
drainage,  the  existence  of  a  "  water  table,"  and,  per- 
haps more  particularly,  on  the  duties  of  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  appointed  to  control  or  sanction 
the  outlay  of  money  borrowed  for  draining  estates. 
The  limit  to  which  this  supervision  extends  was  ex- 
plained at  some  length  by  Mr.  Davis,  himself  one 
of  these  inspectors ;  and  from  whose  statement  it 
appeared  that  these  gentlemen  have  no  power  to 
enforce  any  especial  system,  but  merely  to  report 
as  to  what  they  may  consider  will  be  effective  or 
non-effective,  and  so  determine  the  answer  to  appli- 
cations for  assistance. 

The  trial  thus  brought  to  so  successful  an  issue 
is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  who,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
originated  the  experiment  and  provided  the  prizes. 
While  allowing  him  every  credit  for  the  opening  he 
has  thus  made,  we  think  that  for  the  future  it 
would,  indeed,  be  hardly  fair  to  let  all  the  labour 
and  expense  rest  on  him.  We  see  no  objection, 
but  rather. every  reason,  to  warrant  the  "  Drainage 
Match"  coming  henceforth  more  thoroughly  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Herts  Agricultural  Society. 
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The  half-yearly  general  nieetinyf  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  July,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  Hall,  6, 
Albyn-Place,  Edinburgh.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dunfermline 
occupied  the  chair. 

New   Members. 

80  gentlemen,  43  of  whom  are  tenant-farmers,  were  balloted 
for,  and  admitted  as  members. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  following  parties  :  — 

1.  To  Colonel  M'Douall,  of  Logan,  £20,  for  a  Report  of 
Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  food  for  Cattle,  conducted 
by  Mr.  David  M'Culioch,  Auchness. 

2.  Mr.  George  Hope,  Fenton  Barns,  East  Lothian,  the  gold 
medal,  for  a  Report  on  the  feeding  qualities  of  turnips  raised 
with  farm-yard  manure  and  with  guano. 

3.  Mr.  James  Porter,  laud  steward,  Monymusk,  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  gold  medal,  for  a  Report  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  Mr.  John  Lockhart  Morton,  land  agent,  Edinburgh,  the 
gold  medal,  for  a  Report  on  the  cultivation  of  field  cabbage. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 
Sir  John  M'Neill  said  that  at  a  former  meeting  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  Government,  yielding  to  the 
repeated  applications  which  the  Society  had  made,  had  deter- 
mined to  take  some  steps  towards  collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics. In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Society,  by 
which  they  were  authorized,  and  they  undertook,  to  collect  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  three  selected  counties — East  Lothian, 
Roxburgh,  and  Sutherland.  The  meeting  would  remember 
that  the  directors  had  recommended,  and  that  they  approved 
of  the  resol  ition,  to  collect  these  statistics  through  the  agency 
of  the  tenaut-faraiers.  It  was  obvious  that  in  entering  on  such 
an  undertaking  they  had,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to 
stake  the  credit  of  the  Society  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment; and  it  gave  him  great  gratification  to  report  that  the 
coufidenne  with  which  the  directors  relied  on  the  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  and  integrity  of  the  tenant-farmers  had  been 
amply  justified.  They  had  not  only  maintained  the  credit  of 
the  Society,  they  had  done  more — they  had  put  the  Society  in 
a  position  which  proved  their  case  clearly,  and  in  a  position  of 
rendering  still  more  important  services  to  the  country  generally 
than  perhaps  they  had  previously  got  credit  for  ability  to  per- 
form. The  inquiry  which  they  had  thus  tmdertaben  was 
necessarily  divided  iuto  two  parts — the  one  having  reference 
to  the  extent  of  land  under  each  variety  of  crop,  and  the 
amount  of  stock ;  and  the  other,  for  which  the  season  had  not 
yet  arrived,  having  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  produce. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  might  be  completed  by  the  middle 
of  the  present  month.  The  directors  had  the  gratification  of 
reporting  to  the  general  meeting  their  compliance  with  this 
desire,  and  the  successful  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
in  the  three  selected  counties.  There  were  certain  returns 
yet  due ;  but  the  number  was  trifiing,  and  tlie  causes  of  delay 
had  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  Roxburgh  there 
were  issued  1,28:^  schedules,  of  which  five  were  not  returned  ; 
in  East  Lothian  there  were  issued  518,  of  which  only  one  was 
not  returned;  in  Sutherland  202  schedules  were  issued,  of 


which  two  had  not  been  returned.  Tlie  total  number  of 
schedules  issued  was  2,002,  and  the  number  returned  was 
1,994,  leaving  only  eight  still  due.  The  Sutherland  returns 
further  comprised  the  particulars  of  2,667  crofts.  The  returns 
iu  Roxburghshire  were  complete,  with  the  exception  of  five 
cases,  which  do  not  among  them  represent  a  rental  of  £90. 
The  single  exception  iu  East  Lothian  would  be  filled  up  imme- 
diately, and  it  presented  the  only  instance  of  a  direct  refusal 
to  give  information.  The  two  blanks  in  Sutherland  the  secre- 
tary was  in  daily  expectation  of  completing.  The  returns 
from  all  the  counties  included  a  note  of  the  cattle,  horses,  or 
other  stock  belonging  to  villagers  or  townspeople  who  did  not 
occupy  land ;  and  that  from  East  Lothian  further  contained  a 
statement  of  the  steam  and  water  power  applied  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  It  afforded  the  directors  great  pleasure  to 
report  that  the  confidence  with  which  the  society  relied  on  the 
good  sense  and  integrity  of  the  tenantry  had  not  been  mis- 
placed, and  that  the  appeal  made  for  their  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  this  matter  had  been  cordially  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  As  had  been  stated,  only  one  direct  refusal  had 
been  received.  In  other  five  instances  the  application  of  the 
enumerator,  followed  by  that  of  the  secretary,  had  been  disre- 
garded, and  the  information  required  had  been  obtained  from 
third  parties.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  returns 
had  been  voluntarily  rendered.  At  first,  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  inquiry  were  by  some  misunderstood,  and  the 
secretary  found  it  necessary  to  hold  meetings  at  different 
places  fur  the  purpose  of  affording  information.  The  directors 
felt  much  indebted  to  the  tenantry,  not  only  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  met  the  secretary  on  these  occasions,  but  for 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  received  his  explanations. 
The  principal  difficulty  experienced  was  a  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  sheep-farmers  in  some  districts  to  make  a  return  to 
any  local  enumerator.  It  was  gratifying,  however,  to 
the  directors  to  find  that,  where  such  objections  were 
entertained,  the  parties  had  such  confidence  in  the 
society  that  thev  readily  consented  to  send  their 
returns  directly  to  the  secretary.  It  was  proposed  to  lay 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  soon  as  they  had  received  the  approval  of  this  general 
meeting ;  and  no  time  would  be  lost,  after  harvest,  in  proceed- 
ing to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  crops.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Directors,  at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry,  to 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  various  alterations  on  the  pre- 
sent machinery,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  simphcity 
and  efficiency  of  any  general  measure  that  might  be  adopted. 
This  was  not  the  proper  time  to  consider  such  suggestions — 
they  were  merely  alluded  to,  to  remind  those  who  had  criti- 
cized different  details  of  the  inquiry  as  now  conducted,  that  it 
was  strictly  experimental,  and  was  instituted  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  objections  which  must  be  obviated,  as  well  as 
the  facilities  which  were  available,  in  carrying  out  the  object 
in  a  more  extended  manner.  They  were,  therefore,  now  in 
the  condition  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  had  completed  the  first  part  of  their  undertaking. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  an  inquiry  could  be  coa- 
ducted  without  exciting  in  the  minds  of  some  less  or  more 
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diflldeiice  and  jealousy ;  and  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  the 
objects  of  their  inquiry  were  not  perfectly  understood;  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  to  whose  zeal  and  ability,  and  to 
whose  admirable  tact,  they  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
success  of  the  inquiry — in  fact,  he  was  satisfied  that  in  many 
places  they  would  not  have  succeeded,  but  for  him — was 
able,  by  calling  meetings  of  the  farmers,  to  explain  the  real 
objects  of  the  inquiry;  and  this  had  led  to  the  unanimous 
eo-oneration  of  which  they  now  saw  the  results.  He  might 
mention  that  experience  had  taught  that  there  were  some  de- 
fects in  the  schedules — that  there  were  some  other  questions 
which  it  was  desirable  to  put,  and  some  that  might  be 
omitted;  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  and  these  defects 
would  at  a  future  time  be  remedied.  He  thought  they  might 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  first  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  pressing  for  this  inquiry,  the  public  value 
of  which  had  been  satisfactorily  showu.  He  expressed  the 
thanks  they  owed  to  the  tenant-farmers  for  their  coniial  and 
active  cooperation,  and  to  the  enumenitors  fliosea  from 
amongst  them,  who  had  shown  so  much  intelligence  in  the 
nutter;  and  he  trusted  that,  with  farther  experience,  they 
would  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  a  mass  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics connected  with  this  country  such  a?  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  yet  been  able  to  furnish. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Finnie,  of  Swanstou, 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  seud  to  Mr.  Cardwell, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  abstract   of  the  returns 
which  had  been  collected. 

ORDNANCE    SURVEY. 

Mr.  Makgill,  of  Kemback,  said  there  was  another  subject 
of  great  public  importance,  which  had  occupied,  during  the  last 
half-year,  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Direction — he 
alluded  to  the  Ordnance  survey.  Colonel  Dawson,  of  the  En- 
gineers, had  been  appointed  to  make  that  survey,  and  the  re- 
sult was  surprising.  It  appeared  from  his  eL^timate  that  Scot- 
land possessed  500,000  acres  less  than  was  supposed ;  and  in 
the  two  adjoining  counties  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries  the  discrepancy 
between  the  old  and  new  calculations  was  no  less  than  800,000, 
which  was  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  whole  extent.  That  fact 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  survey 
being  carried  through  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Tbt 
Society  was  aware  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  question  of 
what  scale  the  survey  should  be  executed  on  had  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  He  had  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Society  did 
■wrong  in  opposing  the  survey  on  the  sis -inch  scale,  and  re- 
commending a  smaller  one.  The  truth  was,  that  neither  the 
Society,  nor  the  Board  of  Directors,  nor  the  Secretary,  ever 
recommended  the  survey  to  be  made  on  a  less  scale  than  six 
inches.  They  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  benefit  and  im- 
portance of  the  sis-inch  scale ;  but  the  opinion  all  along  had 
been,  that  if  a  larger  survey  could  be  made,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  greater  benefit  to  the  country,  provided  they 
could  insure  to  the  country  the  possession  of  an  accurate  map 
on  a  smaller  scale  for  general  purposes. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Whytbank,  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Sir  John  M'Neil,  a  report 
was  agreed  to  and  approved  of. 

WINTER    SHOW. 

Mr.  Falconer,  Foshall,  reported  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  reference  to  the  show  of  fat  stock,  &c.,  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  nest  winter.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  fat  stock  shall  take  place  ou  the  12th  and  13th  De- 


cember, which  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  Christmas  killing. 
A  sum  of  nearly  £300  has  been  offered  in  premiums  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs ;  and  the  Directers  are  in  hopes  that  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  to  feeders  of  exhibiting  their  cattle 
and  of  securing  a  good  market  will  not  be  overlooked.  The 
poultry,  dairy  produce,  roots,  and  seeds,  will  be  showu  in  the 
Corn  Market  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  December.  These  ex- 
hibitions will  necessarily  involve  a  heavy  expenditure ;  and, 
unless  they  are  to  be  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting,  they 
cannot  be  continued  by  the  Society.  On  this  account  the 
right  of  free  admission,  which  was  last  year  conferred  on 
members  at  the  Perth  Show,  and  which  will  be  continued  nest 
year  at  Berwick,  cannot  be  extended  to  those  winter  exhibi- 
tions. The  Directors  particularly  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  all  persons  intending  to  exhibit  must  make  an  entry  with 
the  secretary  by  the  1st  of  ^'ovember.  Copies  of  the  premium 
lists  and  regulations,  and  forms  of  entry,  will  be  furnished  on 
application  being  made  to  the  Secretary. 

BF.RWiCK  snow,  1834. 
Mr.  Wardlaw  Ramsay,  of  Whitehill,  reported  that  the 
usual  preliminary  arrangements  were  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
progress  for  the  show  to  be  held  at  Berwick  next  year.  The 
district  more  immediately  connected  with  the  show  comprised 
the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk,  and  each  of 
them,  at  their  respective  meetings  on  the  30th  of  April,  had 
voted,  in  aid  of  the  premium  fund,  liberal  sums  to  be  raised 
according  to  rental.  The  assistance  of  the  Northumberland, 
Border  Union,  Berwickshire,  and  other  local  agricultural  so- 
cieties, had  farther  been  promised  ;  while  the  mayor  and  other 
authorities  of  Berwick  had  evinced  the  utmost  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  the  Society,  and  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  Sir  Hiigh  Hume  Campbell  had  consented  to  act  as 
Convener  of  the  General  Committee ;  and  the  directors  h»d  to 
acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland had  granted  them  the  privilege  of  erecting  the  show- 
yard  on  the  Magdalene  Fields,  the  most  available  site  for  the 
purpose  in  the  neighbourhood.  Looking  to  the  high  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  district,  the  advantages  which  it  possesses 
as  regards  railway  conveyance,  and  the  facilities  which  have 
been  offered  to  the  Society,  the  Directors  anticipate  a  meeting 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance. 

THE    CHEMICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Professor  Anderson  said,  he  was  at  present  engaged  in 
testing  the  value  of  various  sorts  of  green  refuse — a  subject 
which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  hitherto  been  properly  ex- 
amined. He  mentioned  this,  that  any  member  present  who 
could  do  so  might  supply  him  with  sulostances  of  this  kind  to 
analyze.  He  had  also  other  investigations  in  progress  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  properties  of  soils,  and  the  action  of  sul- 
phates upon  them,  which  might  lead  to  results  of  interest.  He 
might  mention,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the  agricul- 
tural public,  that  he  was  at  present  engaged  in  an  analysis  of 
some  sorts  of  guano  from  an  entirely  new  locality — from  an 
island  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  above  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  of  considerable  breadth,  and  which  contained  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  guano.  The  analysis  was  now 
so  far  proceeded  with  as  to  prove  that  it  was  certainly  good 
and  valuable  guano ;  and,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  from 
the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  discoverers,  the  island  was 
easily  accessible,  and  likely  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
relation  to  the  supply  of  guano. 

The  Secretary  intimated  the  following  donations  to  the 
library  of  the  Society : — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland ;  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society ;  Transactions  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Society ;  Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  ;  the  Albany  Cultivator,  U.S. ;  Morton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture;  Mark-Lane  Express;  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger ;  Gardener's  Chronicle ;  Chester  Farmer's 
Herald ;  the  Advocate,  Dublin  ;  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette ;  and 
the  North  British  Agriculturist. 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  bad  received  a  letter 
from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sweden,  stating  that  their 
meeting  was  to  take  place  in  August,  and  iavitirg  any  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  to  honour  it  with  their  presence. 

The  business  being  terminated,  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  White- hill 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Dunfermline  for  presiding ;  and 
the  meeting  separated. 
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In  Mr.  Bravender's  excellent  essay  on  the  natu- 
ral indications  of  fertility  and  barrenness  in  soils, 
to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  the  weakest 
part  is  that  which  treats  of  those  afforded  by  geo- 
logical structure.  This  arises  from  his  having 
adopted  the  views  respecting  the  relations  between 
geology  and  agriculture,  which  were  current  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  and  which  ascribed  too  much 
importance  to  the  strata  constituting  the  assumed 
surface  of  geological  maps,  and  too  httle  to  the 
superficial  deposits  disregarded  on  those  maps. 
Had  he  conducted  a  series  of  independent  obser- 
vations, unfettered  by  the  conventionalities  thus 
imposed  by  geological  authorities  having  but  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  his  sound 
judgment  must  have  led  him  to  very  different  con- 
clusions. His  fundamental  proposition  is  that  the 
surface  of  certain  geological  formations  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  fertile,  and  that  of 
others  of  barren  land.  From  these  views  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent,  and  to  dissent,  as  we  shall 
show  hereafter,  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bravender 
himself.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  every  variety  of 
soil,  from  the  best  to  the  most  worthless,  not  only 
on  every  system  or  group,  which  Mr.  Bravender 
calls  a  formation,  but  upon  each  of  its  subdivisions 
which  constitutes  a  formation  in  the  modern  no- 
menclature of  geology.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer 
to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
whether  the  agricultural  districts,  into  which  the 
several  surveyors  divide  the  counties  which  they 
describe,  be  defined  on  geological  or  non-geologi- 
cal principles,  a  number  of  independent  observers 
will  be  found  making  the  same  complaint,  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  giving  a  general  description  of  the  soils 
of  any  extensive  district,  from  the  irregularity  with 
which  they  are  distributed,  and  the  intermixture 
within  it  of  numerous  small  areas  composed  of 
very  different  soils.  This  irregular  distribution 
arises  from  two  causes — variations  in  the  depth  and 
composition  of  the  superficial  accumulations  ;  and 
the  changes  which  take  place,  both  vertically  and 
iiorizontally,  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  sub- 
strata assumed  as  the  surface  on  geological 
maps. 

Even  where  the  superficial  deposits  are  the  thin- 
nest, as  a  consequence  either  of  original  deposit  or 
subsequent  denudation,  the  rocks  are,  in  most 
cases,  covered  with  a  soil  mixed  more  or  less  with 
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other  matter  than  that  which  could  have  been  fur- 
nished exclusively  by  the  rock  on  which  it  rests. 
Where  they  are  of  moderate  depth,  they  constitute 
both  soil  and  subsoil ;  in  their  greatest  devlopment 
they  are  so  deep  as  to  become  the  substrata  also, 
and  to  exclude  all  direct  influence  of  the  rock 
beneath.  There  are  certain  districts,  therefore, 
in  which,  from  the  depth  of  the  superficial  accu- 
mulations, no  relations  between  agricultural  and 
geological  areas  can  be  traced.  There  are  others 
in  which,  from  the  thinness  of  those  superficial 
deposits,  agricultural  districts,  or  districts  with  one 
prevailing  character  of  soil,  nearly  coincide  with 
the  out-crop  of  the  strata ;  and  hence  it  was,  that 
for  some  counties  the  agricultural  maps  appended 
to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
the  first  pubhshed  geological  maps  of  any  part  of 
England  ;  and  hence  a  partial  accordance  came  to 
be  assumed  as  universal.  This  accordance,  however, 
only  subsists  while  general  views  alone  are  taken :  it 
vanishes  when  followed  into  details.  It  is  then 
found  as  we  have  said,  that  on  every  formation  there 
are  soils  of  very  different  composition  and  of  very 
different  values. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  rocks  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  soil,  it  arises  from  the 
mineral  character  of  the  rock  from  which  the  soil 
is  exclusively  derived,  or  which  is  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  constitute  the  subsoil. 

All  rocks  may  be  classified  mineralogically  as 
argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  calcareous  ;  and  it  is  on 
these  general  mineral  character,  which  recur 
again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  vertical  series, 
and  not  on  minor  distinctions  between  the  clays, 
sandstone,  or  hmestones  of  different  parts  of  the 
series,  that  the  agricultural  characters  of  extensive 
districts  depend. 

Soils,  again,  are  all  referrible  to  the  three  heads 
of  argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  calcareous.  No  soil 
composed  exclusively  of  either  of  these  earths  is 
fertile;  it  is  their  mixture  which  constitutes  fer- 
tiUty.  Loams  are  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween the  sands  and  the  clays.  The  most  fertile 
loams  are  those  which  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter,  and  in  which  the  sand  and 
clay  are  so  intimately  mixed,  and  in  particles  of 
such  size,  as  to  produce  that  degree  of  tenacity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  friability  on  the  other,  which 
Mr.  Bravender  has  recognised  as  essential  to  fer- 
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tility,  jjoiiiting  out  certain  characters  by  which  it 
may  be  ascertained  empirically. 

This  intermixture  of  the  earths  is  to  be  found  in 
soils  covering  rocks  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the 
series.  On  each  there  are  fertile  loams  and  clay 
loams,  passing  into  the  extremes  of  sterility  as 
each  end  of  the  scale  is  approached,  and  as  the 
soil  becomes  either  pure  clay  or  siliceous  sand.  In 
proof  of  this,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bravender's  fundamental  proposition,  we  would 
refer  to  the  table  which  he  has  himself  given  of 
the  prevailing  agricultural  character  of  the  different 
rocks.  The  strata  are  arranged  in  horizontal  lines, 
corresponding  with  the  order  of  succession,  and 
against  them  are  placed  three  vertical  columns, 
headed  clayey,  sandj',  or  rocky  and  loamy.  The 
formations  which  are  set  down  as  fertile,  are  all 
entered  in  the  loamy  column ;  those  that  are  bar- 
ren, either  in  the  clayey,  or  the  sandy  and  rocky 
column.  We  find  as  barren  in  the  clayey  column 
— the  London  and  plastic  clays  (what  was  then 
called  the  plastic  clay  is  composed,  by  the  way, 
however,  chiefly  of  sand),  the  gault  and  the  weald 
clays,  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays,  the  fullers' 
earth,  the  lias  shales,  and  the  coal  measures.  As 
barren,  we  find  in  the  sandy  and  rocky  column, 
the  upper  chalk,  the  green  sand,  the  Hastings 
sand,  the  cornbrash,  forest  marble,  and  great 
oolite ;  the  new  red  sandstone,  upper  and  lower, 
and  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  millstone  grit, 
and  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  loamy 
column  are  ranged  as  fertile — the  lower  chalk,  and 
the  greensand,  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays, 
the  cornbrash  and  forest  marble,  the  inferior 
oohte,  the  lias  shales  and  marls,  and  the  new  red 
marls.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  loamy  soils 
are  fertile,  and  siliceous  and  purely  calcareous  soils 
infertile,  from  whatever  formation  they  have  been 
derived,  and  on  whatever  formation  they  may  rest  ? 

The  chemical  composition,  then,  of  the  soil  is  of 
more  importance,  in  estimating  the  productiveness 
of  land,  than  geological  position.  Depth,  however, 
is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  composition.  A 
light  sandy  loam,  for  instance,  three  and  four 
feet  deep,  and  of  uniform  composition  through- 
out, like  those  of  the  Hupping  Hundred,  in 
Norfolk,  yields  to  analysis  nothing  indicating 
superior  fertility,  though  it  produces  its  seven  or 
eight  quarters  of  wheat  an  acre,  with  every  other 
crop  in  proportion.  A  soil  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, not  more  than  six  inches  deep,  is  naturally 
barren  upon  a  subsoil  of  sand,  sandstone^  or  gravel, 
and  moderately  productive  on  a  calcareous  rock. 
With  the  increasing  depth  of  the  soil,  the  influence 
of  the  subsoil  diminishes,  provided  it  be  not  too 
retentive  of  moisture.  At  depths  exceeding  a  foot, 
little  difference  will  be  found  between  soils  of  the 


same    composition    on    calcareous    and   siliceous 
roL'ks. 

The  depth  of  the  soil  varies  generally  with  the 
contour  of  the  surface.  It  is  least  on  steep  escarp- 
ments and  sharp  ridges  ;  greater  on  table  lands, 
particularly  if  surrounded  by  higher  ridges,  gra- 
dually deepening  upon  long  slopes  towards  the 
bottoms  of  valleys;  and  greatest  of  all  on  those  low 
tracts  bordering  the  coast,  which  are  but  little 
elevated  above  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers  and 
estuaries. 

The  several  articles  wherein  we  have  described 
from  time  to  time  the  principles  on  which  land  is 
valued,  have  shown  how  the  process  is  conducted 
under  tho  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  and  how  it 
is  conducted  in  England,  by  those  valuers,  who, 
like  Mr.  Bravender,  make  no  secret  of  their  art — ■ 
who  admit  its  imperfect  state,  and  are  desirous  of 
improving  it. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Ireland  the  basis  of  the 
valuation  is  the  quantity  of  produce  of  which  the 
land  is  supposed  to  be  capable,  that  estimated  pro- 
duce being  deduced  from  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  its  natural  vegetation,  its  elevation  and  aspect. 
We  have  seen  also  that  this  produce  is  nionied 
according  to  a  given  scale  of  prices,  modified  by 
local  circumstances,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
this  modified  monied  produce,  allotted  as  rent,  re- 
ceives a  further  local  modification  from  the  preva- 
lent state  of  husbandry  in  different  districts.  The 
same  principles,  according  to  Mr.  Bravender,  form 
the  basis  of  the  valuation  in  England.  His  essay 
being,  however,  on  the  indications  of  natural  ferti- 
lity and  barrenness,  and  not  on  the  valuation  of 
land;  he  has  not  entered  into  the  question  of  local 
circumstances  affecting  the  money  value  of  the 
produce.  He  has  shown  that  the  productive  qua- 
lity of  the  soil  depends  on  composition— of  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  physical  indi- 
cations, that  afforded  by  the  natural  vegetation 
among  others, — and  on  elevation  and  aspect ; 
through  which  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
follow  him.  To  these  he  has  added  geological 
position,  which  we  apprehend  is  not  taken  into 
account  by  many  valuers  in  England  except  him- 
self, and  on  which  Mr.  Griffith — a  geologist  of 
considerable  original  research — has  placed  no  re- 
liance, except  so  far  as  the  mineral  characters  of 
the  rocks  beneath  influence  the  composition  of  the 
soil.  He  assigns  different  values  to  clayey,  sandy, 
loamy,  calcareous,  and  rocky  soils;  but  he  does 
not  assign  different  values  to  the  clays,  sands, 
loams,  &c.,  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  geological 
series;  and  Mr.  Bravender,  who  has  attempted 
this,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  only  succeeded 
in  showing  that  clays,  sands,  and  rocky  soils  are 
barren,    and    loams    fertile,    whatever  the    rock 
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on  which  they  rest,  or  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

We  will  now  state  our  own  views  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  the  art  of  valuing  land  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected. 
The  first  point  is  the  establishment  oi"  a  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  of  soils.  In  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  surveyors — who  were 
some  of  the  most  experienced  land-agents  and 
agriculturists  of  their  day — complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  describing  the  soils  of  any  extensive 
district,  not  only  because  of  the  irregularity  and 
intricacy  of  their  distribution,  but  because  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  local  names,  unintelli- 
gible beyond  the  district  in  which  they  are  used, 
and  from  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
the  common  names  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam  are 
employed  among  farmers.  They  comjilain  that 
the  meaning  attached  to  these  terms  varies  with 
the  district.  If  the  prevailing  character  of  its  soils 
be  clay,  loam  is  called  sand ;  while  in  a  sandy  dis- 
trict it  is  called  clay,  particularly  if  inclined  to  be 
wet. 

The  best  classification  of  soils  is  a  chemical 
classification,  founded  on  their  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  sand  separable  by  wash- 
ing; it  divides  them  into  sands,  sandy  loams,  loams, 
clay  loams,  and  clays.  It  subdivides  these  again 
into  fine  and  coarse  sands  and  sandy  loams,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  particles  of  sand,  and  into 
gravelly  sands,  loams,  and  clays,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  pebbles  or  fragments  of  rocks.  The 
j)roportion  of  calcareous  matter  indicates  whether 
they  are  to  be  called  marly  or  calcareous  sands, 
loams,  and  clays  ;  while  if  they  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  they  are  called 
vegetable  soils.  Each  name  should  express  some 
defined  proportion  of  sand  separable  by  washing, 
and  of  calcareous  or  vegetable  matter.  The  defect 
in  the  classification  of  soils  given  in  the  instructions 
to  the  Irish  valuers  is  want  of  precision  in  this 
respect.  In  such  a  classification  as  we  advocate, 
we  should  have  : — 

1.  Siliceous  soils,  containing  from  90  to  95 
per  cent,  of  sand.  These  would  be  divided,  on  the 
same  principle,  into  blowing  sand,  coarse  sand,  good 

'  agricultural  sand,  and  calcareous  sand. 

2.  Loamy  soils  ;    70  to  90  per  cent,    of    sand 
'  separable  by  washing,  subdivided  into  coarse  sandy 

loam,  fine  sandy  loam,  loam,  rich  loam,  and  calca- 
reous loam. 

3.  Clayey  soils,  with  40  to  70  per  cent,  of 
sand ;  divided  into  clay  loam,  clay,  and  calcareous 
clay. 

Each  of  these  soils,  termed  calcareous  sand,  cal- 
careous loam,  &c.,  contains  5  per  cent  of  lime. 
Marly  soils  constitute  a  fourth  group,  in  which 


the  proportion  of  lime  ranges  between  5  and  20 
per  cent.,  and  are  divided  into  sandy  marls,  loamy 
marls,  and  clayey  marls. 

Calcareous  soils  contain  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  lime.  They  are  divided  into  sandy  calcareous, 
loamy  calcareous,  and  clayey  calcareous.  While 
in  calcareous  pands,  clays,  and  loams,  the  propor- 
tion of  lime  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ference of  composition  denoted  by  difference  of 
name,  is  similar  to  the  sulphaifes  and  sulphzVe*  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  which  contain  different 
proportions  of  sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  the  quantity  of  pebbly  fragments 
yielded  by  a  square  yard,  or  by  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
soil,  they  might  be  denominatedi/r«t;e/s,  or  (gravelly 
sands,  loams,  and  clays. 

Vegetable  soils  vary  from  the  common  garden 
mould,  which  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  matter,  to  the  peaty  soil,  in  which  the 
organic  matter  is  about  60  or  70  per  cent.  They 
will  be  vegetable  sands,  loams,  clays,  marls,  &c., 

Considered  geologically,  soils  may  be  classed  in 
three  groups : — 

1.  Local  soils,  or  those  derived  exclusively 
from  the  debris  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rest, 
unmixed  with  the  materials  of  other  rocks. 

2.  Erratic  soils,  containing  the  mixed  materials 
of  several,  and  in  many  cases  distinct  formations, 
transported  by  currents  of  water  which,  at  the 
close  of  what  is  called  the  tertiary  period  of 
geology,  acted  irrespectively  of  the  present  Unes 
of  drainage  and  sea  levels. 

3.  Alluvial  soils,  composed  of  finely  divided 
inatter,  transported  and  deposited  by  rivers  and 
tidal  currents,  in  subordination  to  the  existing 
levels  and  hues  of  drainage. 

In  this  combined  chemical  and  geological  classi- 
fication, then,  we  would  reverse  the  form  of  Mr. 
Bravender's  table,  and  arrange  the  chemical  groups 
in  horizontal  lines,  beginning  with  the  siliceous, 
and  refer  them  to  one  or  the  other  of  three  vertical 
columns,  headed  erratic,  local,  and  alluvial.  We 
should  thus  have  erratic,  local,  and  alluvial  sands, 
sandy  loams,  or  clays  ;  of  which  the  erratic  would 
be  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous.  To 
these  names  might  be  added  that  of  the  formation 
on  which  they  rest.  Thus  we  should  have,  as  in 
a  large  portion  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex, 
erratic  clays  and  clay  loams  on  the  chalk  or  Lon- 
don clay ;  and  we  should  have  local  calcareous  soils 
in  certain  parts  of  the  chalk,  the  oolites,  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  case  of  alluvial 
deposits,  the  soil  has  been  formed  of  fine  matter 
derived  from  so  many  rocks  along  the  course  of 
the  river,  that  the  formation  on  which  it  rests  makes 
Uttle  or  no  difference  in  its  composition. 

II  2 
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AGRICULTURE    OF     ASSYRIA 


The  researches  of  Dr.  Layard  in  the  East  embrace  the 
whole  country  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  inhabited  by 
Noah  and  his  family  immediately  after  the  flood,  from 
Ararat  eastward,  until  their  dispersion  from  Babel — a 
country  justly  termed  "  the  cradle  of  the  human  family." 
The  agriculture  of  this  sacred  land,  including  many 
ancient  kingdoms,  has  made  no  progress  so  far  as  its 
modus  operandi  is  concerned,  since  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
whose  writings  furnish  so  many  faithful  pictures  of  rural 
life.  Indeed,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  empires,  instead  of  progress,  things  have 
rather  been  moving  in  tlie  opposite  direction  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  agriculture  was  not  better  understood 
even  in  the  days  of  Noah  himself  than  it  has  been  ever 
since.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  remarkable  to 
contemplate  the  comparatively  stationary  state  of  agri- 
cultural practice  in  the  East,  amid  all  the  political  revo- 
lutions which  have  been  experienced  ;  for  although  em- 
pires have  succeeded  empires,  scarcely  leaving  a  vestige 
of  their  greatness  behind,  yet  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  management  of 
live  stock.  The  influence  of  Greece  and  Rome  produced 
no  eff'ect  whatever  upon  the  character  of  the  plough  and 
the  mode  of  working  it— the  produce  of  the  soil  and  its 
husbandry — or  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  their  manage- 
ment. All  these  things  remain  the  same  to-day,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  they  were  when  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh  were  chiselled  from  the  rock.  While  science 
has  been  progressing  in  Europe,  it  has  been  standing 
still,  as  it  were,  in  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
like  the  sun  "  upon  Gibeon"  and  the  "moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,"  as  if  the  Governor  of  all  things  had  a 
great  work  in  band.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  carried  cap- 
tive  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  as  his  prophets  foretold; 
and  as  surely  have  the  predictions  of  those  holy  men 
been  literally  fulfilled  in  their  own  case,  for  their  fertile 
plains,  which  once  teemed  with  industrious  millions  cul- 
tivating a  grateful  soil,  are  truly  now  "  a  desolation," 
inhabited  by  a  people  whose  hand  is  against  every  man 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  Now  we  are  not 
about  to  enter  the  field  of  prophecy,  but  only  to  glance 
at  oriental  agriculture,  including  the  management  of 
flocks  and  herds,  as  evidenced  by  Dr.  Layard. 

Without  regard  to  descent,  the  inhabitants  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  who  live  in  fenced  cities 
and  villages,  and  those  who  live  in  tents  :  the  former 
cultivating  the  soil  and  a  few  of  the  other  arts  ;  the  latter 
almost  entirely  pastoral  in  their  habits,  roaming  the 
country  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  grass  for  their 
flocks  and  herds,  living  wholly  in  tents.  The  sculptures 
of  Nineveh  represent  tents  within  the  walls  of  fenced 
cities — whether  those  of  nomads  who  bad  sought  shelter 
in  troublesome  times,  times  which  the  sculptured  scenes 
generally  represent,  would  not  now  be  easy  to  say ;  but 
the  modern  Arabs  who  live  in  tents  hate  agriculture, 
fenced   cities,  and  villages,  as   the   ancient    Egyptians 


hated  shepherds  and  a  pastoral  life.  Were  an  Arab  chief 
to  send  his  son  or  any  of  his  tribe  to  Bagdad,  for  in- 
stance,  on  an  errand,  and  if  he  had  not  time  to  return  to 
his  father's  tent  that  night,  he  would  make  his  bed  under 
a  tree  by  the  way-side  or  in  the  open  fields,  fearless  of 
all  the  dangers  of  the  night,  rather  than  come  under  the 
curse  pronounced  against  those  of  his  tribe  vtho  defile 
themselves  by  living  within  its  walls.  Citizens  and 
villagers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  such  rooted  ani- 
mosity  against  living  in  tents  and  managing  flocks  and 
herds,  and  hence  possess  generally  more  or  less  of  both, 
especially  that  portion  of  them  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  from  all 
rules  ;  and  necessity  not  unfrequently,  it  appears,  com- 
pels Arab  tribes  to  lay  aside  their  native  prejudices,  and 
cultivate  small  strips  of  land  alonj;  the  banks  of  rivers 
for  growing  a  little  millet,  of  which  to  make  bread,  and 
the  villagers  to  betake  themselves  to  tents. 

The  oriental  plough  is  a  rude  implement,  sometimes 
with  wheels  not  unlike  some  of  the  old  English  sort, 
and  sometimes  without  wheels.  The  soil  about  Wan,  we 
are  told,  is  well  cultivated  with  the  former  ;  while  in 
other  cases  no  wheels  are  mentioned,  and  therefore  we 
presume  none  exist.  In  the  valley  of  the  Zab,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  the  Tigris,  for  instance,  "the  land," 
says  Dr.  Layard,  "is  so  heavy  that  the  rude  plough  of 
the  country  frequently  requires  as  many  as  eight  pairs  of 
oxen."  "The  Armenian  ploughmen  sit  on  the  yokes, 
and  while  guiding  or  urging  the  beasts  with  a  long  iron 
pointed  goad,  chant  a  monotonous  ditty,  to  which  the 
animals  appear  so  well  accustomed,  that  when  the  driver 
ceases  from  his  dirge  they  also  stop  from  their  labours." 
In  the  valley  of  the  Ghaour  6,493  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  10  buffaloes  are  mentioned  as  being  frequently 
yoked  in  rude  ploughs  of  the  same  sort. 

The  principal  seeds  sown  are  wheat,  millet,  barley, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c. ;  of  these,  millet  appears  to  be 
the  most  frequently  noticed,  formin;^  the  staple  bread- 
stuff of  the  poorer  A.rabs,  wheaten  bread  being  always 
spoken  of  as  a  luxury.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  much 
depends  upon  climate  as  well  as  habits  of  the  people  ;  at 
the  above  altitude  on  the  Ghaour,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  "  too  cold  for  barley;"  while  at  a  lower 
level,  in  the  territory  of  the  Kurds  "  winding  streams  irri- 
gate fields  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  turn  nume- 
rous corn  mills." 

After  the  seed  is  sown,  the  drought  is  so  great,  that 
without  irrigation  the  fields  would  be  burnt  up.  Hence 
works  and  machinery  for  this  purpose,  and  their  opera- 
tion in  summer  form  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance among  oriental  farmers,  a  description  of  which  we 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Layard  himself. 

"  The  mode  of  raising  water  generally  adopted  in  the 
country  traversed  by  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  is  veiy 
simple.  In  the  first  place,  a  high  bank  which  is  never 
completely  deserted  by  the  river  must  be  chosen ;    a 
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broad  recess  dowa  to  the  water's  edge  is  then  cut  in  it. 
Above,  on  the  edge  of  this  recess,  aie  fixed  three  or  four 
upright  poles,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  be 
employed,  uniting  at  the  top  by  rollers  running  in  a 
swivel,  and  supporting  a  large  framework  of  boughs  and 
grass,  which  extends  to  some  distance  behind,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer.  Over  each  roller  are  passed  two  ropes,  the  one 
being  fastened  to  the  mouth  and  the  other  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  a  sack,  formed  of  an  entire  bullock- skin. 
These  ropes  are  attached  to  oxen,  who  throw  their  whole 
weight  upon  them  by  descending  an  inclining  plane  cut 
into  the  ground  behind  the  apparatus.  A  trough 
formed  of  wood  and  lined  with  bitumen,  or  a  shallow 
trench  coated  with  matting,  is  construcied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poles,  and  leads  to  the  canal  running  into  the 
fields.  When  the  sack  is  drawn  up  to  the  roller,  the 
•X  turns  round  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane.  The 
rope  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket  being 
fastened  to  the  back  part  of  the  animal,  he  raises  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  in  turning  to  the  bottom  of  the 
roller,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into  the  troughs.  As 
the  ox  ascends,  the  bucket  is  lowered,  and  when  filled 
by  being  immersed  in  the  stream,  is  again  laised  and  emp- 
tied as  I  have  described.  Although  this  mode  of  irriga- 
tion is  very  toilsome,  and  requires  the  constant  labour  of 
several  men  and  animals,  it  is  generally  adopted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  this  way  all  the 
gardens  of  Bagdad  and  Buzrah  are  watered,  and  by  such 
means  the  Arabs,  who  condescend  to  cultivate  when  from 
the  failure  of  the  crops  famine  is  staring  them  in  the 
face,  raise  a  little  millet  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants." 

An  example  is  given  close  by  the  ruins  of  Nimroud, 
where  the  fi'iends  of  the  Arab  labourers  engaged  in  the 
excavations  encamped  or  pitched  their  tents,  took  pos- 
session of  strips  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
"  began  to  prepare  water  courses  and  machines  for 
irrigation."  We  may  here  mention  that  in  his 
travels  through  the  country,  continual  mention  is 
made  of  passing  the  remains  of  canals,  water 
courses,  and  ruins  of  former  habitations.  For  in- 
stance: "The  embankments  of  innumerable  canals, 
long  deserted  by  their  waters,  crossed  our  path, 
bearing  witness  to  the  skill  and  industry  which 
once  turned  these  barren  plains  into  one  vast  garden." 
A  great  dam  of  mason-work  across  the  Tigris  is 
especially  mentioned,  which  is  rather  thought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  fortiScation  than  walls  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  but  it  may 
have  served  both  purposes ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  people  so  well  acquainted  with  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing as  the  Assyrians  obviously  were,  should  not  have 
adopted  some  such  expedient  for  conveying  the  water 
to  great  distances  across  the  country,  yet  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river.  In  modern  times, 
with  railways,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  effects  might  be 
produced  towards  the  restoration  of  this  once  fertile 
country,  were  such  dams  made,  the  embankments  of 
the  canals  repaired,  and  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  once  more  spread  over  its  parched  fields ;  were 


ancient  Mesopotamia,  in  short,  an  English  colony,  we 
might  profitably  enlarge  upon  the  practice,  but  as  it  is, 
it  is  truly  enough  speculation. 

The  operations  of  harvest  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
olden  times.  "  The  thrashing  floor,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  picture  at 
Karagol,  had  been  seen  in  all  the  villages  we  had  passed 
during  our  day's  journey.  The  abundant  harvest  had 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  corn  was  now  to  be  thrashed 
and  stored  for  the  winter.  Tlie  process  adopted  is 
simple,  and  nearly  such  as  it  was  in  patriarchal  times. 
The  children  either  drive  horses  round  and  round  the 
heaps,  or,  standing  upon  a  sledge  stuck  full  of  sharp 
flints  on  the  under  part,  are  drawn  by  oxen  over  the 
scattered  sheaves :  such  were  '  the  thrashing  sledges 
armed  with  teeth,'  mentioned  by  Isaiah.  In  no  instance 
are  the  animals  muzzled  :  '  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;'  but  they  lounge  to  pick 
up  a  scanty  mouthful  as  they  are  urged  on  by  the  boys 
and  girls  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  thrashing  floor  are 
chiefly  assigned.  The  grain  is  winnowed  by  men  and 
women,  who  throw  the  corn  and  straw  together  into  the 
air  with  a  wooden  shovel,  leaving  the  wind  to  carry 
away  the  chaff,  while  the  seed  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
wheat  is  then  raked  into  heaps,  and  left  in  the  thrashing 
floor  until  the  tithe-gatherer  has  taken  his  portion. 
The  straw  is  stored  for  the  winter  as  provender  for 
cattle."  A  drawing  accompanies  this  description,  and 
consists  of  four  horses  abreast,  tied  with  a  rope  to  a  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  driven  at  a  cantering  pace 
by  a  boy  ;  another  boy  is  represented  as  being  drawn 
on  a  sledge  by  two  oxen,  while  several  men  are  attend- 
ing to  the  straw  and  corn. 

Mills  driven  by  water  for  grinding  corn  have  already 
been  mentioned  among  the  Kurds ;  but  the  wandering 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  use  hand-mills,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them,  consisting  of  two  circular  flat  stones, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper  one  turn- 
ing loosely  upon  a  pivot,  and  having  a  wooden  handle 
for  driving  it.  The  grain  is  put  in  above,  and  the  flour 
falls  upon  a  cloth  below.  They  are  invariably  worked 
by  the  women,  who,  seated  on  the  grouud  beside  the 
mill,  drive  with  one  hand  and  feed  with  the  other  ; 
grinding  as  the  wants  of  the  family  demand.  All  Arab 
bread  consists  of  unleavened  cakes,  baked  on  a  gridiron 
or  primitive  oven — a  hole  dug  in  the  gi  ound  and  plas- 
tered with  clay,  heated  with  camels  dung  on  brushwood  ; 
the  latter  only  being  made  when  the  tribe  expects  to 
remain  stationary  for  any  length  of  time.  On  some 
occasions  the  women  will  even  make  bread  riding  on 
their  camels  :  one  kneads  the  dough  in  a  wooden  bowl,  a 
second  rolls  it  out  on  a  wooden  platter,  while  the  third 
holds  the  gridiron — or  '  sflf/j,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  thus 
soon  hand  bread  to  their  husbands  ;  boys  attending 
between  the  camels  in  taking  the  flour,  the  dough,  and 
cakes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  the  several 
manipulations  demand. 

The  management  of  live  stock  is  equally  primitive 
with  that  of  corn  just  noted,  as  the  following  interesting 
example  of  sheep  will  shew  :  — 

On  his   way  to  Wan,  writes   Dr.   Layard,   "three 
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hours'  ride,  always  rapidly,  ascending  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivulet,  brought  us  to  a  large  encampment.  The 
flocks  had  been  driven  down  from  tlie  higher  pastures, 
and  were  gathered  together  to  be  milked  before  the  black 
tents.  A  party  of  women  already  crouched  round  their 
sheep.  Their  long  hair  was  platted  in  tresses,  ending 
in  tassels  mingled  with  gold  coins.  From  a  high  turban 
of  gay  colours,  also  adorned  with  coins,  a  thin  white 
veil  fell  over  their  shoulders  ;  and  their  flowing  garments 
were  of  bright  silk.  The  children  ran  to  and  fro  with 
wooden  bowls ;  and  a  girl,  standing  near,  sung  a 
plaintive  air,  beating  the  measure  on  a  tambourine.  The 
features  of  the  women  and  the  men  who  came  out  of 
their  tents  as  we  rode  up,  as  well  as  the  tongue  in  which 
they  addressed  one  another,  shewed  at  once  that  they 
were  not  Kurds — they  were  Jews:"  part  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  is  thought,  wandering  shepherds  from  place  to 
place,  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  then  at  an 
elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  practice  of  the  Arabs  is  similar,  women  milking  the 
ewes  and  goats,  but  men  milking  the  camels.  The  milk 
of  the  latter  is  drunk  fresh,  but  the  former  always  sour. 
The  Bedouins  do  not  make  cheese ;  the  milk  of  sheep 
and  goats  is  shaken  into  butter  in  skins,  or  curdled,  the 
curdled  milk  being  eaten.  Several  varieties  of  sheep  are 
noticed,  including  one  wild  breed,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  not  given. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  horses  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  divided  into  five  breeds.  1st,  Obeyan 
Sherakh;  2nd,  Hedha  Zayhi ;  3rd,  Manikia  Hedrebji; 
4th,  Sbauaymah  sublah,and  5th,  Marjoub;  all  descended, 
it  is  affirmed,  from  the  stud  of  the  prophet  ?  The  at- 
tention paid  by  Arabs  to  their  horses  has  been  the  theme 
of  all  travellers,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Layard  ;  but 
the  breed,  he  thinks,  is  degenerating  after  all,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  not  more  than  what  might  be 
expected.     Horses  are  only  used  for  the  saddle. 

Both  breeds  of  camels  are  still  used  as  they  were  in 
the  days  when  Nineveh  was  in  its  glory.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  their  usefulness  as  beasts  of  bui-den, 
the  fatigue  they  endure,  and  long  journeys  performed 
through  the  desert,  where  every  other  animal  would  sink 
under  the  treatment  they  there  survive  with  apparent 
ease.  In  reading  these  accounts,  it  has  frequently 
occurred  to  us  that  this  "  ship  of  the  desert"  might  na- 
vigate the  interior  of  our  Australian  colonies,  where  it 
could  also  be  profitably  reared.  Asses  are  also  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  appear  to  be  in  their  native  cUmate, 
vast  herds  of  them  roaming  the  country  in  a  wild  state, 
as  swift  as  the  antelope,  and  approaching  in  size  the 
horse.     Mules  also  exist  of  great  value. 

The  ox,  so  much  valued  in  Europe,  is  less  esteemed  in 
the  east,  among  the  Arabs.  The  Bedouins  have  none, 
being  dependent  upon  their  sheep,  goats,  and  camels 
for  milk  and  butcher  meat.  There  are,  however,  large 
herds  of  buffaloes,  pasturing  in  the  swamps,  and  com- 
mon oxen  among  the  Arabs  and  other  tribes,  partly  used 
as  beasts  of  draught,  and  partly  for  yielding  dairy  pro- 
duce and  butcher  meat.  All  the  breeds  are  inferior  and 
far  below  the  European  in  quality.  Formerly  it  was 
mentioned  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any- 


thing among  the  sculptures  or  drawings  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  to  represent  the  buffalo,  but  that  we 
were  in  doubts  as  to  the  humped  ox  ;  since  then  we  have 
seen  the  second  series  of  "  monuments"  just  published, 
which  we  think  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  were 
familiar  with  the  humped  ox,  for  plates  26  and  35  show 
examples  where  the  back  and  horn  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  other  breed  shown  in  plate  22  as  the  spoil 
of  the  city  of  Lachish,  and  are  evidently  intended  to  re- 
present a  different  breed — the  humped  ox,  and  not  the 
gay al  or  buffalo.  Plate  26  gives  a  bull  and  cow,  both 
the  hump  and  quarters  of  which  are  of  the  Indian  type. 

Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  rural  economy  of  the 
East  from  the  invaluable  works  of  Dr.  Layard.  Justly 
may  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  "  The  sower  is  cut  off 
from  Babylon,  and  him  that  handleth  the  scythe  or 
sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest."  "  Nineveh  is  become  a 
waste."  Nought  but  famine,  with  the  immediate  pros- 
pects of  starvation,  occasioned  by  some  extraordinary  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  ever  compels  the  Arab  to 
cultivate  the  once  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  ;  and  even  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  which  are 
far  from  rare,  how  imperfectly  is  the  work  performed  with 
an  unwilling  hand  !  How  temporary  its  character  !  How 
small  the  return  !  a  stolen  morsel  as  it  were,  when  com- 
pared with  the  crops  mentioned  in  a  previous  number 
from  Herodotus.  Animals  also  have  sadly  degenerated, 
the  ass  alone  in  its  wild  stale  maintaining  its  ground. 
Had  not  the  sculptors  of  Nineveh  been  acquainted  with 
better  breeds  than  those  which  now  roam  their  native 
land,  they  could  never  have  produced  those  monuments 
of  their  art  which  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  British 
Museum.  Truly  Time  has  laid  bare  his  destroying  arm 
over  the  cradle  of  the  human  family;  for  when  Sen- 
nacherib, the  king  of  Assyria,  conquered  the  Hagarenes 
and  Nabathseans,  he  led  captive  208,000  women  !  7,200 
horses;  11,063  asses;  5,230  camels;  120,000  oxen, 
and  800,500  sheep.  Where  shall  we  now  look  for  these 
immense  flocks  and  herds  ?  where  find  the  proud  victor 
and  his  captive  female  host  ?  We  add  two  pictures  illus- 
trative of  Arab  life,  and  the  spirit  which  now  rules  the 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

"  I  was  riding  home  from  the  ruins  one  evening," 
adds  Dr.  Layard,  "  along  with  Mr.  Longwath.  The 
Arabs  returning  from  their  day's  work  were  following  a 
flock  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  village, 
shouting  their  war-cry,  flourishing  their  swords  and  in- 
dulging in  their  extravagant  jesticulations.  My  friend, 
less  acquainted  with  the  excitable  temperament  of  the 
children  of  the  desert  than  myself,  was  somewhat  amazed 
at  these  violent  proceedings,  and  desired  to  learn  their 
cause.  I  asked  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  party, 
"  O  Bey,"  they  exclaimed  almost  altogether,  *  God  be 
praised  !  we  have  eaten  butter  and  wheaten  bread  under 
your  shadow  and  are  content.  But  an  Arab  is  an  Arab. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  to  carry  about  dirt  in  baskets,  and  to 
use  a  spade  all  his  life  :  he  should  be  with  his  sword  and 
his  mare  in  the  desert.  We  are  sad,  as  we  think  of  the 
days  when  we  plundered  the  Anayza  ;  and  we  must  have 
excitement,  or  our  hearts  would  burst.  Let  us  then 
believe  that  these  are  the  sheep  we  have  taken  from  the 
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enemy,  and  that  we  are  driving  them  to  our  tents.'  And 
oft'  they  ran,  raising  their  wild  cry  and  flourishing  their 
swords,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  shepherd,  who  saw 
his  sheep  scampering  in  all  directions,  and  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  enter  into  the  joke." 


' '  Poetry  and  flowers  are  the  wine  and  spirits  of  the 
Arab  :  a  couplet  is  equal  to  a  bottle,  and  a  rose  to  a  dram, 
without  the  evil  effect  of  either.  Would  that  in  more 
civilized  climes  the  sources  of  excitement  were  equally 
harmless."  g  *  *  *  *  ». 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  CROPS  FROM  SLUGS. 


One  of  our  correspondents  has  inquired  how  to 
jneserve  the  crops  in  his  garden  from  slugs,  which 
are  so  generally  complained  of  this  season  ;  and  the 
inquiry  has  elicited  many  recommendations  of  pro- 
cesses, all  of  which  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
destroying  the  enemy.  To  build  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  him,  by  pampering  his  appetite,  has  been  ad- 
vised by  none  ;  and  yet  is  a  practice  extensively 
followed  by  the  farmers  of  some  districts.  AVhether 
il  would  be  equally  successful  in  the  garden,  where 
slugs  have  such  a  choice  of  food,  is  perhaps  doubt- 
ful. We  are  trying  it  at  the  present  time,  and  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  result.  The 
practice  of  feeding  slugs,  in  order  to  save  the 
young  wheat  from  their  ravages,  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  for  more  than  40  years  by  the  farmers 
on  the  line  of  the  Bath  and  Staines  roads,  within 
reach  of  the  London  dung-cart.  How  much  far- 
ther to  the  west  the  practice  extends,  we  know  not. 
The  wheat  of  that  district,  sown  upon  clover  ley,  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  infested  by  these  devourers, 
and  among  farmers  whose  system  partakes  of  a 
mixture  of  market  gardening  and  farming,  the 
practice  of  setting  traps  for  the  slugs  was  trans- 
fen-ed  from  the  garden  to  the  farm.  The  traps 
consisted  of  turnip  leaves  scattered  over  the  wheat, 
and  looked  over  every  morning  by  women,  who 
brushed  the  slugs  into  a  vessel  containing  lime 
or  salt.  It  was  supposed  that  the  slugs  resorted 
to  the  leaves  for  shelter.  It  happened,  however, 
during  one  season,  that  the  continuance  of  rainy 
weather  for  nearly  a  week  prevented  the  clearing  of 
the  traps,  and  in  the  interval  it  was  found  that  the 
slugs  had  deserted  the  wheat,  in  order  to  devour 
the  turnip  tops.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  slugs  is  now  avoided  by 
giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  which  is  more 
to  their  taste  than  even  the  tender  spear  of  the 
wheat,  and  which  occupies  them  till  the  wheat 
becomes  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  safe  from  their 
depredations.  In  our  own  practice,  we  invariably 
strewed  abundance  of  turnip  leaves,  immediately 
after  the  last  harrowing,  on  land  on  which  we  had 
reason  to  expect  the  presence  of  slugs.  We  have 
strewn  them  so  thickly  that  the  soil  was  scarcely 
visible,  and  in  a  fortnight  there  was  not  a  turnip 
leaf  remaining,  the  slugs  having  devoured  all  but 


the  midribs,  on  which  they  were  hard  at  work, 
while  the  wheat  was  untouched ;  the  more  the 
leaves  are  withered,  the  more  they  appear  to  prefer 
them.  In  the  garden  this  season,  we  found  cab- 
bage leaves,  strewed  along  some  rows  of  scarlet 
runners,  which  the  slugs  were  devouring,  attract 
them  away  from  the  crop  we  wished  to  preserve. 
Fearing  they  might  not  relish  cabbage  leaves  so 
much  as  turnip  tops,  we  merely  used  the  former  as 
traps  and  destroyed  the  slugs.  We  are  now  trying 
the  plan  of  feeding  them  with  cabbage  leaves,  to 
save  some  young  peas  and  broccoli,  and  other 
plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  just  pricked  out,  on 
which  our  slimy  enemies  are  very  busy.  It  may 
appear  hopeless  to  attract  them  from  tender 
young  cabbages  to  the  tough  leaves  of  the  old  plant ; 
but  as  we  have  observed  that  they  are  greedily  de- 
vouring and  dragging  into  their  holes,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  young  cabbages,  the  withered  leaves 
and  stems  of  weeds,  on  which  they  do  not  feed  when 
they  are  in  a  growing  state,  there  are  reasonable 
hopes  that  withered  cabbage-leaves  may  suit  the 
slug  palate  better  than  the  fresh  and  more  tender 
leaves  of  the  choicest  broccoli. 

As  to  ducks,  a  neighbour  who  has  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  successive  crops  of  peas  by  the 
slugs,  says  that  he  has  at  last  turned  his  ducks 
among  them  with  success.  Having  once  called  in 
the  aid  of  these  allies,  we  found  them  as  fatal 
auxiliaries  as  the  Saxons  proved  to  the  Britons. 
They  perversely  devoured  every  young  lettuce  in 
the  garden,  and,  in  fact,  everything  but  the  slugs. 
Pewits  and  seagulls  are  frequently  kept  in  gardens 
as  a  slug  police,  and  are  not  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  the  ducks.  On  the  farm,  however,  the 
feeding  plan  is  decidedly  the  most  economical.  It 
might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  some  of  the 
insect  ravagers  of  our  crops,  as  may  be  seen  in 
that  inteiestingwork  "An  introduction  to  entomo- 
logy," by  Kirby  and  Spence,  from  which  it  also 
appears  that  the  method  of  decoying  slugs  from 
wheat  with  turnips  was  practised  in  Suffolk  about 
the  same  time  as  that  at  which  it  was  adopted  in 
Middlesex.  These  writers  descri])e,  as  a  very  sim- 
ple and  effectual  remedy  for  the  wire-worm,  a  plan 
communicated  to  one  of  -them  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.     He   stuck  slices  of  potato   on  skewers. 
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v/hich  he  buried  near  the  plants  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked, examining  them  every  day,  and  destroying 
the  wireworms  which  had  collected  upon  them  in 
great  numbers. 

They  then  add — "  This  plan  of  decoying  de- 
structive insects  from  our  crops,  by  offering  them 
more  tempting  food,  is  excellent,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  in  other  instances.  It  was  very  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  1813,  by  J.  M.  Rodwell, 
Esq.,  of  Barham  Hall,  near  Ipswich— one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  best  informed  agriculturists  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk — to  preserve  some  of  his  wheat 
fields  from  the  ravages  of  a  small  grey  slug,  which 
threatened  to  deroohsh  the  plant.  Having  heard 
that  turnips  had  been  used  with  success  to  entice 
slugs  from  wheat,  he  caused  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  dress  eight  acres  to  be  got  together,  and  then 
the  tops  being  divided,  and  the  bulbs  sliced,  he 
directed  the  pieces  to  be  laid  separately,  dressing 
two  stetches  with  them,  and  omitting  two  alter- 
nately, till  the  whole  field  of  eight  acres  was  gone 
over.  On  the  following  morning  he  employed  two 
women  to  examine  and  free  the  tops  and  slices 


from  slugs,  which  they  did  into  a  measure ;  and 
when  cleared,  they  were  laid  upon  those  stetches 
which  were  omitted  the  day  before.  It  was  ob- 
served invariably,  that  in  the  stetches  dressed  with 
the  turnips  no  slugs  were  to  be  found  upon  the 
wheat,  or  crawling  upon  the  land,  though  they 
abounded  upon  the  turnips;  while  upon  the  un- 
dressed stetches  they  were  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers, both  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  land.  The 
quantity  of  slugs  thus  collected  was  near  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Rodwell  is  persuaded  that  by  this  plan  he 
saved  his  wheat  from  material  injury." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  process  ended  where 
the  more  economical  and  equally  efficacious  prac- 
tice of  the  Middlesex  farmers  commenced  as  an 
accidental  discovery.  Truly,  there  are  few  to 
whom  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  the  weeds  and  vermin  around 
us,  would  be  more  beneficial  than  to  the  farmer. 
Who  would  have  thought  there  was  a  money  value 
attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  epicurean  tastes  of 
a  slug  ?  How  a  philosopher  would  have  been  ridi- 
culed for  trying  the  experiment ! 


THE    CULTURE    OF    COLSEEED, 


Coleseed  is  the  common  name  by  ■which  this  plant 
is  generally  known  in  this  eomitry.  That  there  are 
two  kinds — recognized  as  Rape,  or  Rapeseed — and  also 
that  their  distinctive  peculiarities  are  as  readily  under- 
stood, cannot  be  doubted.  Von  Thaer  describes  them  at 
length— one  vaiiety  as  Colza ;  the  other,  Rape.  The 
Colza,  or  large  Colza,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  precisely  the 
same  plant  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  and 
hjioion  as  Coleseed;  Colza,  or  Coleseed,  belongingto  the 
cabbage-tribe;  Rape  belonging  to  the  radish-tribe — 
"bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  plants  of  that  family." 

Culture.— The  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  crop  differs  in  no  respect  from  tlie  pre- 
paration required  for  turnips,  except  that  it  may  be 
extended  to  a  later  period  in  the  season ;  as  coleseed, 
on  good  soils,  will  thrive  admirably  if  the  sowing  is 
delayed  even  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of  July.  It  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  secure  a  fine,  deep,  cleanly 
tilth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  The  land  should 
then  be  manured,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  loads  of  good 
dung  per  acre ;  and,  where  practicable,  put  in  upon 
ridges  about  twenty-five  inches  apart.  A  cheap  compost 
drilled  in  with  the  seed  would  tend  much  to  promote  its 
early  growth.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  adopt  the  ridge- 
system,  drilling  on  the  flat  will  do  well,  but  requires 
more  care.  The  manure  is  so  liable  to  disturbance  from 
drill  or  harrow,  and  subsequent  hoeing,  in  either  case, 
on  ridge  or  flat,  that  the  land  must  be  left  evenly  rolled 
down  :  indeed  the  management  required  for  turnips  is 
just  what  is  requisite  for  coleseed,  and  as  that  is  so  often 
pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
it  seems  to  me  superfluous  here. 


Seed.  —  Cultivators  should  be  careful  to  procure 
genuine  seed,  from  seedsmen  of  acknowledged  integrity. 
If,  however,  it  is  known  to  be  produced  in  tliis  country, 
no  great  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  true  character. 
It  will  be  coleseed ;  but  then  there  are  some  selections 
superior  to  others.  We  hear  of  "  the  true  branching 
coleseed,"  "  the  gigantic  coleseed,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  a 
very  common  practice,  in  coleseed-countries,  to  grow 
from  well-known  stocks.  The  quantity  of  seed  required 
per  acre  is  small :  one-fourth  of  a  peck  is  sufficient  upon 
ridges,  and  one-third  of  a  peck  upon  the  flat,  drilled  at 
intervals  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Great 
erroi's  are  made,  in  this  respect,  in  many  districts;  as 
much  as  one,  two,  and  even  three  pecks  per  acre  have 
been  sown.  This  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  plants  come 
up  too  thickly,  so  that  neither  bulk  nor  quality  can  be 
obtained.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  fine  broccoli-looking  plants,  possessing 
large  pithy  stalks,  and  a  luxui'iant  leafage.  This  is  the 
kind  and  quality  of  coleseed  upon  which  sheep  delight 
to  graze,  and  upon  which  they  will  probably  fatten 
more  rapidly  than  upon  any  other  description  of  food; 
whereas,  if  the  stems  stand  very  thickly,  they  are  small, 
and  being  composed  of  hard,  woody  fibre,  ai'e  of  no 
value  as  food,  nor  do  the  sheep  care  to  eat  them. 

Subsequent  Management. — I  have  said  that  one 
great  desideratum  is  to  produce  this  plant  of  good 
quality.  In  order  to  do  this,  early-sowing  is  necessary 
— not  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  June.  As 
soon  as  it  attains  to  the  height  of  four  inches,  it  should 
be  hoed;  precisely  as  the  turnip-crop — the  ridges  by 
horse-hoeing,  the  flat   by  hand-hoeing.     The  ridged 
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coleseed  should  be  set  or  hoed  out  with  a  4J-inch  hoe; 
that  on  the  flat  with  a  6-inch  hoe  ;  taking  care  to  leave 
pood  plants  single  and  clear,  but  weak  and  feeble  ones 
double,  or  rather  tliicker  than  single  ones.  This  the 
judgment  of  the  hoer  must  decide;  still  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  large  plants,  of  good  quality,  he  is 
trying  to  obtain.  The  more  frequent  the  hoeings  the 
better  the  crop.  On  good  soils  it  will  frequently  attain 
to  four  feet  in  height. 

Depasturing.  —  The  economical  consumption  of 
this  crop  is  of  great  importance.  The  most  common 
practice  is  to  turn  in  the  sheep  bo  the  crop  never  so 
good,  and  let  them  make  their  way;  this  must  be 
wasteful.  It  is  better  to  provide  an  adjoining  field  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  sheep  as  a  "  fall-back,"  and 
allow  them  a  portion  only  of  the  coleseed;  upon  which 
portion,  however,  it  will  often  be  requisite  to  confine 
them  when  first  put  on,  to  oblige  all  to  feed  thereon ;  as 
many  will  prefer  searching  for  blades  of  grass  and  other 
herbage  rather  than  commence  vigorously  upon  the 
coleseed.  But  when  once  they  get  accustomed  to  it, 
no  difficulty  will  ensue,  as  they  will  then  feed  with 
great  avidity.  I  prefer  giving  young  sheep  a  daily 
portion.  Fatting  sheep  require  more  choice  of  food ; 
they  should  not  be  too  closely  restricted  :  rather  permit 
a  little  waste  than  retard  their  progress.  Store  sheep 
may  be  brought  forward  to  cat  up  such  food  as  the 
more  favoured  fatting  ones  refuse.  Many  lands  of  ad- 
hesive character  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cole- 
seed, but  do  not  permit  the  crop  to  be  readily  or 
favourably  eaten  off  upon  them.  Sheep  frequently  re- 
ceive injury  from  such  bad  lairage  as  this  presents  in  un- 
favourable weather;  and  the  land  itself,  from  over-tread- 
ing, becomes  so  tough  and  kneaded  as  greatly  to  endanger 
the  succeeding  corn-crop.  This  crop,  grown  on  heavy 
clay-lands,  ought  generally  to  be  mown  and  carted  to 


cattle  in  the  fold-yards,  or  to  sheep  on  dry  lairage. 
Cattle  will  thrive  surprisingly  on  coleseed  thus  supplied 
to  them  ;  and  the  weight  of  food  produced  per  acre  will 
exceed  most  crops  of  turnips,  and  the  quality  of  the  food 
bo  far  superior  up  to  a  certain  period,  or  rather  before 
any  severe  frost  occurs  to  injure  it.  No  ordinary  frost 
will  do  serious  hurt ;  but  a  continuous  frost  of  several 
days  will  do  harm — particularly  in  the  absence  of  snow. 
I  have  seen  many  good  crops  retain  their  chief  virtues 
through  rather  severe  winters.  The  better  mode,  how- 
ever, is  to  consume  the  coleseed-crop  before  Christmas, 
and  then  proceed  or  follow  with  the  turnip-crop ;  and 
finally,  conclude  the  winter  and  commence  the  spring 
with  a  good  reserve  of  mangel-wurzel. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  this  crop  (coleseed) 
deserves  far  greater  attention  and  ought  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present.  All  lands 
will  grow  it ;  and  most  lands  of  moderate  fertility,  under 
good  culture,  will  produce  fine  crops  of  it.  I  have 
seen  many  good  crops  from  late-sowing,  extending  into 
the  month  of  August;  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

As  A  Seed-crop. — One  word  on  this  point.  Land, 
to  produce  a  seed-crop,  should  be  good,  or  in  a  highly 
fertile  state.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  for  this  crop 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August.  It  is 
customary  to  feed  off  nearly  the  whole  of  this  crop,  ou 
some  rich  soils,  and  then  allow  the  roots  to  shoot  forth 
again  for  a  seed-crop.  This  course,  in  severe  winters, 
often  fails.  It  is  best  to  sow  with  an  especial  view  to  a 
seed-crop ;  it  gives  more  time  to  clean  and  prepare  the 
land.  I  have  never  seen  a  crop  of  coleseed  sown  and 
ripen  its  seeds  in  one  season.  It  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  biennial.  The  produce  of  seed  will  vary  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  haulm,  however,  is  not 
of  much  value.  P.  F. 


APPLICATION    OF    STEAM    TO    AGRICULTURAL    PURPOSES. 


Sir, — Having  much  interested  myself  of  late  about 
the  application  of  steam  to  agricultural  purposes,  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  subject  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
the  Farmers'  Club,  as  reported  in  your  valuable  paper 
(of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader).  The  relative  merits 
of  fixed  or  portable  steam-engines  for  the  use  of  the 
farm  must,  in  my  opinion,  depend  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Where  the  farm  is  not  large,  and  the 
buildings  are  tolerably  central,  perhaps  a  fixture  might 
be  desirable  ;  but  where  it  is  otherwise,  or  where  there 
are  more  than  one  set  of  buildings,  I  think  portable 
engines  far  preferable.  My  own  crops,  for  the  last 
two  years,  have  been  thrashed  by  steam  ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  more  than  two  or  three  days'  work 
(beyond  what  was  put  into  the  barns  during  the  harvest) 
has  been  thrashed  in  the  barn,  all  parties  concerned 
preferring  to  do  it  out -doors  ;  and  I  am  sure  less  damage 
is  done  to  the  corn  in  showery  weather,  and  more 
good  to  damp  corn  in  fine  weather.  My  plan  is  to 
place  the  engine  by  the  stack  over  night,  ready  for  the 
, morning.     The  quantity  I  thrash  is  precisely  the  same 


as  a  set  of  men  would  remove  in  the  straw  into  the  barn, 
viz.,  60  square  yards  of  barley,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  wheat ;  that  is,  ten  yards  long  by  six  yards  wide,  aiid 
the  usual  height.  At  the  same  time  I  employ  as  many 
horses  and  carfs  to  remove  the  straw  to  the  yards  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  the  corn  into  the  barns  ready  for 
dressing.  This  will  require,  perhaps,  one  horse  more 
than  it  would  to  remove  the  unthrashed  stack.  My 
calculation  is  that  I  save  by  this  plan  the  entire  expense 
of  removing  the  stack,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
boy  or  two  to  help  with  the  thrashed  corn.  I  was 
prejudiced  against  thrashing  abroad  until  custom  re- 
moved the  prejudice,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  with 
all  who  try  it. 

If  you  think  these  few  remarks  worthy  a  space  in 
your  next  week's  paper,  your  great  desire  to  promote 
economy  in  all  matters  relating  to  farming  I  am  sure 
will  induce  you  to  insert  them. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

A  West  Norfolk  Farmer. 

West  Norfolk,  June  23,  1853. 
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HAYMAKING. 


The  old  saying,  lliat  "  farmers  are  too  dependent 
upon  the  ever  fluctuating  changes  of  climate,  soil,  and 
circumstances,  for  being  guided  by  theoretical  rules," 
has  this  year  been  realized  in  haymaking  in  not  a  few 
cases.  Book-learning  has  been  proved  not  enough  to 
inform  the  amateur  how  to  perform  the  operations  of 
the  harvest. field  between  thunder-showers  ;  an  appren- 
ticeship being  necessary,  under  such  circumstances, 
before  the  art  can  be  practised.  For  example :  Mid- 
dleton's  rules  for  Middlesex,  which  have  generally  been 
quoted,  either  verbatim  or  in  substance,  as  the  best  for 
making  meadow-hay,  are  not  enough  ;  for  they  are  not 
adapted  for  bad  hay  weather,  nor  for  all  our  provinces 
in  good,  or  probably  for  one  year  out  of  ten,  even  in 
Middlesex  itself.  They  are  rules  for  the  exception- 
good  years,  exempt  from  all  difficulties;  se&sons,  in 
short,  when  any  one  can  make  hay.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  laying  down  rules  for  haymaking  in  showery 
weather  ;  and  yet  the  work  must  be  done. 

Haymaking  is  partly  a  chemical,  and  partly  a  me- 
chanical, process  ;  either  of  which  comprises  a  series  of 
practical  details,  at  all  times  influenced  by  the  weather, 
whether  wet  or  dry  ;  burning  suns  and  scorching  winds 
influencing  them  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  thunder- 
showers  and  muggy  weather  on  the  other.  On  the 
former  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  not  our  object  at 
present  to  enter,  but  to  offer  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  latter. 

Mowing-machines,  tedding,  or  haymaking-machines, 
horse-rakes  and  pitching- machines,  have  given  rise  to 
new  theories  and  practices  of  late.  Very  little  hay,  as 
yet,  has  been  mown  by  horse-machines  in  this 
country,  it  is  true,  almost  the  whole  being  cut  by  the 
scythe  ;  but  in  the  United  States  of  America  it  is 
otherwise;  as,  for  many  years  there,  strong  efforts 
have  been  made  to  cut  by  horse-power,  although 
hitherto  mowing  grass  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
mowing  corn ;  and  one  of  her  farmers  is  now  actively 
exerting  himself  to  introduce  the  practice  here  :  with 
what  prospects  of  success  the  Gloucester  meeting  will 
very  soon  tell. 

The  difference  between  the  mowing-machine  and 
scythe  is  this :  that  the  grass  is  not  gathered  into 
swathes  with  the  former,  but  falls  backwards  over  the 
blade  or  cutting-knife,  and  is  thus  nearly  as  evenly 
spread  over  the  ground  as  it  grew — a  difference  attended 
with  very  important  results  in  practice,  both  in  wet  wea- 
ther and  diy ;  more  so,  probably,  in  the  case  of  artificial 
grasses  than  the  natural.  In  our  northern  provinces, 
where  artificial  grasses  are  generally  cultivat(  d,  and 
where  meadow  hay  forms  the  exception,  such  a  difference 
may  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  art  of  haymaking. 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  authority  of  considerable  repute, 
very  justly  observes  to  the  effect  that  the  worst  mode  of 
making  hay  in  the  world  is  that  generally  followed  in 
Scotland;  and  although  it  must  thus  be  admitted  that 


our  northern  neighbours  are  occasionally  a  little  obtuse 
in  chemistry,  yet  they  are  never  far  behind  in  mechanics  ; 
and  hence,  if  Hussey  succeeds  in  showing  them  that 
artificial  grasses  can  successfully  be  mown  by  horse- 
power, then  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  haymaking  machines 
and  horse- rakes  following  in  the  wake  of  an  "  American 
harvester,"  to  say  nsthing  of  pitching-machines,  sub- 
sequently noticed. 

This  difference  between  the  mowing-machine  and 
scythe  will  be  much  in  favour  of  the  tedding-machine, 
whose  greatest  shortcoming  is  in  spreading  equally  the 
newly-mown  swathe.  All  machinery,  where  the  power 
and  velocity  are  each  uniform,  require  the  resistance, 
or  work  to  be  done,  also  to  be  uniform  ;  but  such  cannot 
be  realized  when  the  grass  is  gathered  into  swathes ; 
for  in  this  position  it  not  only  presents  an  irregular 
resistance,  especially  when  the  horse  is  going  across  the 
swathes,  but  the  hay  is  also  of  unequal  weight,  and 
hence  the  bottom  and  heaviest  flies  the  farthest,  parcels 
not  un  frequently  being  thrown  from  the  machine  in  a 
non-separated  state,  adhering  together,  as  it  were,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  gravity,  its  weight  being  too  great  for 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  has 
to  move  to  separate  it.  Frequently,  instead  of  flying 
off  at  a  tangent  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  fall  when  the  machine  passes  under  it,  it  is 
thrown  before  the  machine,  requiring  to  be  lilted  a 
second  time  ;  greatly  thus  increasing  the  draught  and 
resistance,  and  leaving  the  work  at  the  same  time  less 
perfectly  performed — probably  not  so  well  and  equally 
spread  on  the  ground  as  it  is  behind  the  blade  of  the 
mowing-machine.  In  short,  the  cutting  of  grass  with 
the  scythe  takes  a  vast  amount  of  hard- labour  from  the 
mower  to  gather  it  into  swathes,  and  no  little  sweat  of 
his  brow  afterwards  to  spread  it  out  again  from  them  ; 
both  of  which  the  mowing-machine  obviates.  Every 
mower  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  little  strength,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  necessary  to  cut  any  crop  to  what 
is  required  to  bring  it  round  into  the  swathe. 

The  tedding-machine  and  horse-rake  have  long  now 
been  important  auxiliaries  to  the  intelligent  farmer  in 
hay-harvest,  effecting  not  only  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
but  ensuring  also  better  performed  work.  We  say  so 
with  great  deference  to  some  old  people  whose  preju- 
dices lead  them  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  who, 
although  occupying  large  hay  farms  in  localities  where 
labour  is  expensive,  complaining  loudly  about  bad  times, 
grumbling  at  the  cost  of  farming  on  the  one  hand  and 
reduction  of  the  price  of  produce  on  the  other,  have  yet 
neither  sought  the  assistance  of  the  one  nor  the  other  ; 
but  who  make  hay  as  their  forefathers  did,  with  forked 
sticks — implements  fitter,  indeed,  for  the  days  of 
Boadicea  than  those  of  Queen  A^'ictoria.  We  have  seen 
very  good  hay  made,  too,  with  forked  sticks,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  but  when  farmers 
meet  in  public  assembly   to   discuss  the  comparative 
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merits  of  fixed  and  portable  steam-engines  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  it  is  surely  high  time  to  think  of  pro- 
gress ;  for  wooden  forks  of  Nature's  manufacture  are 
slow-going  implements  in  the  harvest-field,  and  those 
who  use  them,  like  themselves,  very  blunt  farmers. 

The  tedding-machine  has  two  distinct  modes  of 
action  :  the  one  revolving  in  the  opposite  way  from 
that  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  is  borne,  and  the  other  in 
the  same  way.  The  former  is  used  in  tedding  before  the 
grass  is  gathered  into  "  wind  rows,"  and  the  latter  for 
shaking  up,  turning,  and  loosening  it  after  it  lies  in  this 
state ;  but  these  rules  are  not  arbitrary,  the  opposite 
being  sometimes  necessary  in  practice,  as  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances demand.  Indeed,  the  only  safe  rule  which 
can  be  laid  down  in  practice  is,  to  "drive  on,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  horse-rake."  To  work  the 
machine  successfully,  the  farmer  must  attend  in  the 
field  himself,  and  give  orders  always  as  the  state  of  the 
grass  and  weather  demands  ;  and  in  fine  sunny  weather, 
with  a  brisk  drying  breeze,  such  a  rule  may  frequently 
be  heard  responded  to  by  the  whip  of  the  driver.  At 
the  same  time  a  certain  modus  operandi  is  preserved, 
something  as  follows  : — 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  grass  vvill  admit,  whether 
lying  in  the  swathe  or  already  shaken  out  the  first  time, 
the  machine  is  started  and  kept  moving  on  as  fast  as 
possible  until  the  farmer  calls  it  back  to  give  it  a  second 
tedding.  Where  the  "windrows"  of  the  previous 
evening  had  not  been  carried,  but  cocked,  they  by  this 
time  require  tedding,  arid  the  machine  has  consequently 
to  go  over  them.  The  nearer  the  grass  is  made  into  hay 
the  more  liable  is  it  to  "burn"  or  "scorch,"  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  and  hence  requires  to  be  more  fre- 
quently turned  ;  so  that  the  working  of  the  machine  de- 
mands very  close  attention  immediately  before  the  hay  is 
gathered  with  the  rake  into  windrows  ;  and  also  before  it 
is  carried  for  stacking,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  qua- 
lify. In  this  manner  it  is  alternately  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  until  the  work  is  completed,  finishing 
otf  one  break  for  the  rake,  a  second  for  carrying,  and 
taking  on  another  from  the  first  tedded  or  newly-mown 
grass.  If  the  weather  is  fine  there  is  never  any  occa- 
sion for  the  machine  standing  idle. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  fit  for  "  windrowing"  the 
horse-rake  commences.  A  careful  hand  is  required  to 
work  it,  and  if  such  is  employed  the  rows  will  be  left 
regularly,  of  the  proper  size,  in  going  across  the  tedded 
bay,  neither  being  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  so  left  as 
easily  to  be  turned  with  the  machine,  and  the  process  of 
drying  concluded.  The  lighter  the  crop  the  sooner  may 
the  rake  commence,  and  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  made 
they  should  be  turned  with  the  tedding  machine,  shaking 
up  the  hay  from  the  compressed  state  in  which  it  is  left 
by  the  rake  into  an  open,  loose  body.  Besides  gathering 
into  windrows,  the  horse-rake  has  to  bring  up  the 
Takings  behind  the  teams  and  carts,  leaving  the  field 
clean. 

Carrying  seldom  commences  before  11  o'clock  am., 
and  notunfrequently  after  an  early  dinner.  The  latter  hour 
will  leave  from  6  to  7  hours,  during  which  time  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hay  can  be  secured  to  make  good  work  in  the 


process  of  heating  the  stack  if  hands  are  active.  No 
small  part  of  the  art  of  hay-making  consists  in  arranging 
matters  so  that  a  regular  quantity  of  hay  is  put  together 
daily  or  at  one  time.  If  the  process  of  heating  does  not 
proceed  regularly  upwards  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
it  is  seldom  [that  the  result  is  favourable.  But  we  are 
not  to  digress  into  the  chemical  part  of  the  subject.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  day  the  hands  engaged  in  the  carry- 
ing assist  to  throw  out  the  cocks  of  the  previous  evening  ; 
and  besides  them  a  few  more  are  always  required  to  cock 
the  windrows  not  carried,  or  unfit  for  carrying,  before 
night  or  rain  fall,  and  to  put  together  the  hay  in  the 
windrows  for  pitching. 

In  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
make  hay  after  the  English  fashion,  either  in  the  field  or 
stack-yard.  Indeed  we  never  saw  properly  heated  hay 
in  the  sister  country,  its  peculiar  climate  having  given 
rise  to  a  different  practice.  There  crops  are  generally 
heavy,  and  after  being  tedded  are  put  into  "  lap  cocks," 
as  they  are  technically  termed,  for  the  first  night,  which 
are  made  by  the  hand,  thus  :  One  person  with  a  rake 
rakes  about  three  or  four  feet  inwards  to  the  tedded  hay  ; 
another  follows  gathering  the  hay  thus  raked  into  small 
parcels,  each  rather  less  than  an  ordinary  sheaf,  placing 
them  upon  the  raked  ground,  each  with  the  two  ends 
folded  under  it,  on  the  elasticity  of  which  it  is  borne, 
leaving  the  middle  as  it  were  arched,  and  open  for  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air  under  it.  If  the  top  is  broken, 
or  in  a  state  not  fit  for  carrying  off  a  shower  should  it 
fall,  a  "  lap"  or  small  handful  is  put  crossways  over  it, 
which  finishes  the  "lap  cock,"  when  the  hay-maker 
gathers  hay  for  another,  keeping  close  up  to  the  rake, 
always  advancing  forwards.  Any  number  of  rakers  may 
follow,  and  when  finished  the  field  has  a  neat  and  work- 
manlike appearance,  and  will  stand  a  vast  amount  of  rain 
free  from  much  injury.  If  the  day  following  is  favourable 
the  lap  cocks  are  spread  out  and  tedded, but  otherwise  they 
may  remain,  and  frequently  do  so  until  the  hay  is  fit  for 
putting  into  hand  cocks  of  considerable  size  so  budt  as 
to  resist  rain,  and  in  which  it  remains  until  it  is  car- 
ried. In  such  cases  the  lap  cocks  only  require  to  be 
turned  over,  the  bottom  uppermost,  to  dry  before  being 
gathered  into  windrows  for  hand-cocking.  When  far- 
mers intend  to  sell  the  hay,  it  is  sometimes  built  in  ricks 
of  from  one  to  two  cart-loads  each  upon  the  field,  in 
which  it  remains  until  removed  by  the  purchaser,  or  is 
carted  to  him.  But  whether  built  in  the  field  or  stack- 
yard, beating  is  rather  avoided  than  otherwise. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  only  reference  to  hay 
made  from  natural  grasses  or  "  meadow  hay,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed  :  hay  from  artificial  grasses,  such  as 
rye-grass  and  clover,  is  rather  the  exception  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  rule  in  Scotland.  One  practice, 
however,  prevails  throughout  both  :  the  grass  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  swathe  until  fit  to  be  put  into  cocks  ;  in 
which  it  remains  until  put  into  ricks  of  from  a  load  to 
two  loads  each;  in  these  it  remains  over  a  third  period, 
until  fit  for  stacking.  The  length  of  these  three  periods 
depends  of  course  upon  the  weather.  Heating  is  care- 
fully avoided,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  hay  as  green 
as    possible.     For    this    purpose    the   swathe   should 
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be  turned,  to  prevent  it  from  scorching  above  and 
blanching  below  ;  a  rule,  unfortunately,  too  frequently 
neglected  in  practice,  the  whole  being  left  until  it  is  fit 
for  being  got  into  cocks,  when  it  is  windrowed,  and  the 
first  process  finished  with  all  the  despatch  possible.  In 
the  small  cocks  the  extremes  of  blanching  and  scorch- 
ing are  modified,  restoring  the  hay  to  something  of 
an  uniform  appearance,  but  yet  greatly  deteriorated  in 
quality. 

The  opposite  practice  of  shaking  out  and  tedding  rye- 
grass, and  windrowing  with  the  horse-rake,  is  objected 
to  as  breaking  the  hay,  and  mixing  all  sorts  of  dirt  in 
it.  But  such  is  merely  an  objection  in  degree,  grant- 
ing it  to  be  otherwise  true  ;  for  meadow  hay  is  also 
broken,  and  mixed  with  dirt ;  so  that  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  rye-grass  is  generally  too  long  in 
being  cut,  and  never  tedded  otherwise,  the  real  objec- 
tion ultimately  resolves  itself  into  this — a  practice  which 
has  proved  itself  sound  in  the  case  of  natural  grass 
versus  a  practice  which  has  never  been  tried  in  the 
case  of  artificial  grass,  but  one  which  the  mowing- 
machines  may  necessitate,  as  already  noticed  at  no 
distant  period. 

Hay  is  generally  pitched  from  the  carts  or  waggons 
by  the  horsemen  while  being  carried  ;  when  the  stack 
gets  beyond  their  being  able  to  accomplish  the  work,  a 
second  set  of  hands  are  placed  upon  scaffolding.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  it  is  done  by  horse-power, 
and  we  see  no  diflSculty  in  making  a  portable  steam 
engine  pitch  the  whole  crops,  in  hay  and  corn  harvest. 
We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  observation  from 
the  Patent  Office  Report,  Washington,  for  1849  and 
1850,  under  "  Improved  Hay  Fork,"  communicated  by 


M.  Larkia,  Esq.,  of  East  Brandywine,  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania : — 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  attempting  to  bring  tu 
thy  favourable  notice  a  simple  contrivance,  lately  in- 
troduced into  our  State,  for  pitching  hay  by  horse- 
power. I  put  one  up  before  harvest.  I  think  it  pos- 
sesses great  merit  as  a  labour-saving  implement.  It 
consists  of  3  pulleys,  about  85  ft.  of  f  in.  rope,  and  a 
large  fork.  The  head  of  the  fork  is  about  28  in.  in 
length,  and  2^  in.  square,  made  of  good  wood ;  the 
handle  should  be  5^  ft.  long,  morticed  into  the  head,  and 
secured  from  splitting  by  a  strap  of  iron  clasped  around 
the  head,  and  extending  some  distance  up  the  handle  j 
the  prongs  should  be  made  of  good  steel  20  in.  long, 
I  in.  thick  at  the  head,  and  tapering  down  to  a  point; 
they  should  be  set  into  the  head  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  with  a  burr  attached,  to  screw  them  up  tight;  two 
ropes  or  iron  rods,  about  3  ft.  long,  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  head,  are  brought  together,  to  which  a  pulley  is 
attached  ;  a  small  rope  is  also  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
handle,  in  length  to  suit  the  height  of  the  beam,  by 
which  the  fork  is  kept  level  as  it  is  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  mow,  where  the  hay  is  discharged  by  slackening 
the  rope.  In  adjusting  the  machine,  let  one  end  of  the 
main  rope  be  attached  to  the  peak  of  the  rafter  about 
3  ft.  over  the  biiy,  thence  let  it  pass  through  the  pulley 
on  the  fork,  then  through  the  second  pulley,  and  then 
through  the  third  pulley  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
door-post,  to  give  a  lever  draft  for  the  horse  ;  one  person 
on  the  load,  one  or  two  on  the  mow,  and  a  boy  to  lead 
the  horse,  constitute  the  force  necessary  to  unload  hay 
in  this  manner  ;  and  though  a  simple  machine,  it  will  be 
found  to  save  much  hard-labour." 


ACTION    OF    DROUGHT    ON    PLANTS. 


Tke  specific  action  of  draught  on  plants  is  one 
of  the  problems  not  yet  entirely  solved.  Whether 
it  is  the  indirect  waste  of  moisture  on  the  plants 
by  evaporation,  or  the  want  of  the  due  propor- 
tions of  water  necessary  to  build  up  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  or  whether  it  is  some  indirect  action 
on  the  constituents  of  the  soilj  is  by  no  means  a 
settled  question. 

The  present  season  has  afforded  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  effect  of  want  of  moisture  on 
the  several  plants  the  farmer  has  to  cultivate ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  drought,  though 
absolutely  less  than  it  was  last  year,  seems  to  have 
had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  plants.  The 
meadows  especially  appear  to  have  suffered.  In  all 
the  northern  counties  particularly,  the  grass  crop 
is  pecuharly  affected.  The  finer  and  shorter 
grasses  are  absolutely  either  wanting,  or  so  thin 
that  they  show  the  meadows  to  be  without  bottom 
grass.  The  coarser  grasses  are  tall,  but  thin,  and 
running  to  seed,  forming  no  tillering  stalks,  and 


few  blades  in  comparison  to  those  of  former  years. 
The  corn  is  the  same — thin,  stunted,  and  spiry  in 
its  character.  There  has  been  no  tillering — no 
thick  matted  surface.  The  drills  have  been  visible 
up  to  the  present  period,  and  the  stems  are  fast 
running  to  ear  before  half  the  usual  height  is 
attained,  being  also  hard  and  yellow  in  colour, 
and  as  different  as  possible  from  the  graceful 
flowing  blade  the  wheat  plant  usually  e,xhibits  at 
this  period. 

Now,  in  what  specific  way  has  this  drought  so 
acted  on  the  plants  ?  Inordinary  vegetables  90  per 
cent,  of  their  whole  structure  is  simply  water. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  large  a  quantity 
of  that  material  is  necessary  during  their  growth 
and  development.  But  there  was  no  such  abso- 
lute deficiency  this  season.  The  soil  always  con- 
tained a  comparatively  large  amount  of  moisture  : 
the  dews  were  often  plentiful,  amounting  to  fully 
as  much  more  as  any  diurnal  development  of  the 
plant   could  require,    and   all   the   tables    of  rain 
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fallen  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  we  have  seen, 
showed  a  larger  quantity  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year.  Hence  it  seems  we  must 
look  to  the  abstract  cause  of  the  injury — to  some- 
what beyond  the  mere  denuding  of  the  plant  of 
water,  as  such. 

We  think  the  theory  of  Liebig  far  better  es- 
tabhshed  this  season.  The  plant,  to  take  up  its 
elements,  must  have  them  presented  to  it  in  a 
state  of  solution.  The  action  of  rain  operates 
to  dissolve  regularly  and  gradually  the  material 
required  by  the  plant,  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
rocks  from  which  the  soil  is  continually  forming, 
by  disintegrating  the  small  particles  existing  in  the 
land.  These  are  being  supplied  to  the  plant  by 
the  rains  as  it  requires  them,  but  this  year  they 
have  not  been  so  washed  out  and  made  ready  for 
its  use.  But  why  did  not  the  same  cause  operate 
equally  in  the  spring  of  1852?  Simply  because 
the  incessant  rains  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
had  washed  out  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  leave  less  free  material  in  the  land  by 
far  than  in  the  previous  spring,  and  hence  the  ordi- 
nary drought  had  much  greater  effect  on  the  plants 
this  year  than  it  had  last. 

The  effect  of  water  on  plants,  regularly  supplied, 
is  most  wonderful.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
Clipston  water  meadows,  and  the  small  and  clear 
stream,  which  produce  from  three  to  five  crops  of 
grass  per  annum,  either  depastured  or  mown,  or 
partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  almost  as  much  owing  to  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  in  a  dry  season,  as  to  any 
great  amount  of  manure  held  by  that  small  river  in 
solution,  that  the  vast  increase  of  grass  is  produced. 
By  watering,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Myremill,  keeps 
close  upon  a  thousand  head  of  stock  on  90  acres 
of  Itahan  rye-grass.  In  ordinary  seasons,  from 
five  to  nine  sheep  can  be  kept  on  one  acre  of  land ; 
the  latter  may  be  done  in  a  dropping  season, 
on  clover  lays,  on  well-cultivated  land  ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  artificial  food,  and  by 
the  application  of  liquid  manure,  in  the  shower 
form,  by   steam,    Mr.   Kennedy   can  keep   fifty- 


six  sheep  per  acre !  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
this  is  altogether  due  to  the  manure.  To  that  it 
is  partly  owing,  doubtless ;  but  it  is  by  far  more 
owing  to  its  being  watered  with  that  manure  in  a 
soluble  state,  and  so  fit  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  plants.  Hence  he  is  independent  of  season. 
The  water-drill,  to  which  we  before  alluded,  is  an 
application  of  the  same  principle;  and  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  the  dressing  of  dissolved  bone  Hquid, 
in  a  dry  season,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a 
powerful  fact  in  the  same  direction. 

That  it  is  the  want  of  soluble  manure,  or,  in 
other  words,  elements  of  plants,  which  is  mainly 
the  cause  of  the  injury,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  poorest  land  has  suffered  by  far  the 
most  from  the  drought.  The  very  highly 
manured  land  has  sustained  the  least  damage; 
while  on  land  to  which  very  highly  soluble  manures, 
Peruvian  guano,  for  instance,  and  similar  materials, 
have  been  applied,  the  crops  are  growing  vigorously. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  rain  brings  down 
the  ammonia,  which,  in  dry  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  float  undisturbed  ;  and  this  failing,  as 
well  as  the  soluble  supply  below,  would  of  course 
aggravate  the  cause  of  injury. 

But  what  can  now  be  done,  whh  the  meadows 
ripe,  and  not  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  crop? 
We  say,  free  your  pastures  at  once,  and  put  in  the 
whole  of  the  stock,  if  rain  has  come,  and  eat  up  the 
meadows  thoroughly  bare.  This  will  amply  re- 
lieve the  pastures,  and  afford  them  the  chance  of 
an  entire  new  growth.  The  meadows,  with  their 
small  produce,  will  soon  be  eaten  up ;  and  let  a 
dressing  of  two  or  three  cwt.  of  the  best  guano  be 
then  applied  to  them,  and  a  beautiful  new  crop, 
and  not  very  late,  will  yet  be  secured.  The  mow- 
ing machine  and  haymaker  will  soon  get  it,  even 
if  it  should  clash  with  the  harvest;  but  we  are  clear 
that  on  all  kinds  of  land  more  produce,  with  the 
present  crop  given  in,  will  be  obtained  by  such  a 
course,  and  the  present  crop  will  be  very  acceptable 
of  itself.  The  fog,  or  aftermath,  has  also  every 
prospect  of  being  better  after  thus  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  year. 


TUP     SHOW     AT     BABRAHAM 

TWENTY-SEVENTH    ANNIVERSARY. 


The  assumption  of  any  extraordinary  success  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  can  scarcely  be  tested  too 
severely.  The  effect  of  a  well-planned  puff  may  be  to 
do  incalculable  injury,  far  beyond  the  limit  of  its 
own  immediate  failure,  and  stay  him  who  has  been 
persuaded    to  put  his  trust  in  it,  from   perhaps 


ever  trusting  again.  Whether  it  be  the  invention 
of  an  implement,  the  application  of  a  manure,  or  the 
perfection  of  a  breed,  the  same  caution  is  necessary. 
We  have  still  to  estimate  "  the  real  value  of  a  thing" 
by  the  practice  of  the  experienced  man.  Pro- 
gression here  may  be  comparatively  slow  ;  but  the 
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advance  thus  made  is  achieved  with  a  character  and 
certainty,  that  must  in  the  end  tell  equally  to  the 
benefit  of  the  one  who  introduces,  as  of  him  who 
follows  up,  the  improvement  offered  for  his  use. 

We  have  few  more  extraordinary  or  remarkable 
successes  in  the  agricultural  world  than  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Jonas  Webb  and  his 
Babraham  flock.  Tested,  too,  as  this  has  been,  we 
may  safely  record  it  as  a  pre-eminence  arrived  at  by 
the  most  legitimate  of  means,  and  with  the  most 
commendable  of  objects.  "  Success  of  this  kind," 
as  was  well  observed  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
July  6,  "  is  not  merely  a  triumph  to  the  man  himself, 
but  it  is  one  rather  in  which  the  whole  world  may 
share."  It  is  one,  too,  in  which  the  whole  world  does 
share.  Another  of  the  speakers  declared  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  especial  purpose  of  at- 
tending this  meeting,  the  fame  of  which  was  nearly 
as  well  known  in  America  as  it  is  in  England. 

This  is  now  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Babraham  letting  :  and  we  are  told  by  those 
who  have  been  the  most  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
attending,  that  it  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
best.  The  proof  here,  in  some  measure,  must  be 
taken  from  the  auctioneer's  book,  which  gives  a 
hiring  of  seventy-one  sheep  at  a  gross  return  of 
£1,584.  In  these  are  included  a  ram,  one  of  the 
prize  sheep  at  the  Lewes  show  of  last  year,  which 
let  at  the  extraordmary  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  guineas !  It  may  appear  difficult  to  many 
of  our  friends  to  justify  such  a  bidding  as  this — 
one  that  reads,  in  fact,  something  like  that  ap- 
proach to  "fancy  prices,"  with  which  the  sober 
business  of  farming  has  or  should  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  When  it  further  comes  out,  too, 
that  the  gentleman  hiring  it  was  the  stranger- 
visitor  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
less  weight  may  we  feel  inclined  to  attach  to  such 
a  precedent,  as  the  less  likely  to  see  it  followed  up. 
No  one,  as  it  is  now  almost  proverbially  known, 
goes  ahead  with  so  much  determination  as  brother 
Jonathan,  when  he  has  once  set  his  heart  upon 
having  "an  article."  It  is  his  pride,  and  boast,  too, 
to  try  the  length  of  his  purse  against  the  old 
country ;  and  so,  whether  it  be  a  race-horse,  a 
short-horn,  or  South-down,  "  the  figure"  he  went 
to  becomes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  report  of  his 
bargain.  Good  judgment  and  good  advice  may  do 
much  for  him  ;  but  it  is  what  Sam  Slick  calls  "  the 
sperit"  that,  after  all,  stamps  the  value  of  his  Derby 
winner,  his  Bates'  heifer,  or  his  Jonas  Webb's 
ram. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  dispute  the  real  judg- 
ment and  care  evinced  by  most  of  our  friends  from 
the  United  States  in  their  purchases  of  stock. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state 
within  these  few  weeks,  they  are  becoming  day  by 


day  better  qualified  to  make  their  own  selections, 
and  not  to  trust  so  much  to  those  "  introductions" 
on  wliich  they  at  first  almost  altogether  depended. 
Mr.  Rotch,  in  fact,  has  ample  confirmation  for  the 
long  price  to  which  he  extended  his  ofl'er  at  the 
letting  on  Wednesday.  The  last  bid  against  him 
was,  v/e  believe,  a  bond  fide  one,  from  an  English 
agriculturist,  deservedly  distinguished  as  a  breeder 
of  some  of  our  best  kinds  of  farm-horses  and 
cattle,  though  not  yet  so  famous  for  his  flock. 
Still  there  is  no  gainsaying  but  that  this  extra- 
ordinary price,  standing  per  se,  might  naturally  be 
regarded  with  something  like  a  doubt  as  to  its 
genuine  character ;  and  hence  the  attention  we  have 
called  to,  and  the  comment  we  have  oflfered  upon  it. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  heard,  if  not  all  en- 
joyed, the  pleasures  and  real  "treat"  the  Babra- 
ham day  aff'ords  to  the  lover  of  agriculture  and  of 
rural  life.  Perhaps  of  all  the  many  scenes  and 
"  sights  "  our  visitors  from  the  United  States  may 
be  called  on  to  witness  or  to  take  a  part  in,  none 
will  be  calculated  to  make  a  deeper  impression 
upon  them  than  this ;  none  can  certainly  give  them 
a  better  notion  of  what  the  individual  exertions  of 
an  Englishman  may  accomplish,  or  of  how  liberally 
his  fellows  can  encourage  and  enjoy  his  success. 
The  first  to  originate  gatherings  of  this  description, 
none  has  ever  essayed  on  them  with  better  taste,  or 
in  a  more  thorough  spirit  of  national  hospitality, 
than  Jonas  Webb. 

The  meeting  of  last  week  was^  as  usual,  attended 
by  some  hundreds  of  visitors  of  nearly  every  class 
in  society.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  again  presided, 
supported — as  will  be  seen  in  the  report — by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  by  very  many  more  who 
had  come  long  distances  for  the  occasion.  The 
different  addresses  delivered  were  generally  perti- 
nent, though  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  worthy  of 
remark  as  on  some  former  anniversaries.  The 
only  one  that  at  all  threatened  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  day  was  a  tedious  speech 
from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish — a  reverend  gen- 
tleman who  evinced  a  most  amiable  lack  of  discre- 
tion, both  as  to  the  length  and  tenor  of  what  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  say.  For  the  future,  we  would 
really  hold  out  the  example  of  his  young  squire  for 
his  imitation,  and  advise  him  to  be  brief  and  to 
the  purpose.  With  one  sentence  from  the  little  the 
former  so  becomingly  oflfered  we  may  ourselves  con- 
clude these  observations.  It  guarantees  a  character 
in  which  we  entirely  concur,  and  that  never  could 
come  better  to  the  tenant  than  when  given  by  the 
man  he  holds  under.  Mr.  Adeane,  young  as  he  is, 
appears  to  only  properly  estimate  his,  when  he  speaks 
of  Jonas  Webb  as  a  tenant  it  must  be  "  to  the  plea- 
sure and  honour  of  any  landlord  to  have." 
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The  annual  letting  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  celebrated  tups  took 
place  on  July  6th,  Mr.  King  officiating  as  auctioneer.  The 
attendance  was  about  as  large  as  usual.  The  animals  met  with 
unqualified  admiration  ;  and  one  hired  liy  Mr.  Ro(ch,  an  Ame- 
rican, fetched  the  astonishing  price  of  130  guineas,  being  the 
highest  figure  ye',  obtained  by  any  single  tup  since  Mr.  Webb 
has  commenced  as  breeder.  There  were  71  sheep  let,  which 
netted  £1,580,  being  an  average  of  £22  4s.  Previous  to  the 
letting  every  animal  has  a  reserved  bid  fixed  upon  it,  by  Mr. 
Webb  himself,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  say 
that  every  tup  put  up  realized  more  than  the  price  put  upon  it. 
Indeed,  the  aggregate  produced  £500  more  than  the  reserve ; 
one  instance  we  might  name,  of  a  ram  being  fixed  at  £5  5s> 
letching  £18. 

THE  DINNER. 

The  usual  tent  was  erected  for  the  dinner.  Substantialsand 
delicacies  were  beautifully  laid  out,  the  tables  being  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  as  well  as  the  capa- 
cious tent  itself,  presenting  a  sight  of  surpassing  excellence. 
Tliis  annual  festivity  draws  together  200  gentlemen ;  it  is 
graced  by  the  presence  of  nobility,  clergy,  yeomanry,  landlords, 
tenant  farmers,  professional  gentlemen,  and  tradesmen ;  and, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  worthy  and  hospitable  host, 
political  subjects  are  carefully  eschewed,  so  that  not  a  remote 
chance  should  exist  to  jeopardise  or  mar  the  spirit,  good  feeling, 
and  conviviality  of  the  day.  Many  eminent  agriculturists  who 
were  present  at  the  letting  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  hiring  some  of  the  best  tups,  circumstances  not  permit- 
ting them  to  stay  to  dinner,  to  which  about  200  gentlemen  sat 
down,  under  the  able  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Among  the  guests  we  observed  Sir  John  Shelly,  M.P.  for  West- 
minster (who  hired  some  lots,  and  left  before  dinner).  Sir  H. 
Oxendon,  W.  P.  Hammond,  H.  J.  Adeane,  Kekewich,  W.  J. 
Copeland,  Bradfield,  Sherwin,  Hammond  (Newmarket),  Urasset, 
Rotch,  E.  Hicks,  Thome,  Wheeler,  and  John  Fryer,  Esqrs.; 
Dr.  Webster,  Major  Huddleston,  Captain  Davis  ;  the  Revs.  J. 
Singleton,  Mule,  Graham,  Fendall,  W.  Syer,  andLamprell;  the 
Messrs.  Frosts  (2),  Nices  (2),  Chaplins  (2),  H.  Marshall,  O. 
Edwards,  Webbs  (5),  S.  Jonas,  Seston,  Ward,  John  Claydon, 
Ed.  Pope,  Woodruffe,  Clover,  Slater,  Bennett,  W.  Dunn,  and 
Fairley,  steward  to  Geo.  Pryme,  Esq.,  of  Wistow,  &c. 

Justice  having  been  done  to  the  dinner,  the  President  pro- 
posed "  The  Queen,"  with  three  times  three. — (The  National 
Anthem). 

The  President  next  proposed  "  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  ;"  and  then  "  The 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,"  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Singleton. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Singleton  acknowledged  the  toast  in  a 
speech,  which  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit. 

Mr.  Ade.\ne,  in  a  complimentary  speech,  proposed  "The 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,"  who  (he  said)  was  respected 
and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  him  (three  times  three). 

The  President  said  he  felt  indebted  to  his  excellent  young 
friend  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  proposed  his  health 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  he  was  equally  as  grati- 
fied at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  it ;  for  which 
compliment  he  returned  them  his  best  thanks. 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb  rose  to  propose  a  toast,  which  he  felt 
would  be  acceptable  to  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  lived  about 
thirty  years  as  tenant  on  that  farm,  during  which  time  he  had 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  the  health  of  Mr.  Adeane,  and  likewise  expressed  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Singleton  for  the  kind  manner  iu  which  he  had 
introduced  bis  name. 


Mr.  Adeane  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  wished  all 
landlords  could  boast  of  such  tenants  as  Mr.  Webb  (applause). 

Mr.  Hicks  (Wilbraham)  congratulated  Mr.  Webb  upon  his 
success  that  day,  and  assured  him  that  no  one  watched  the 
result  of  his  txertions  with  greater  interest  than  he  did  :  the 
success  of  agriculture  depended  upon  such  people  as  him 
(chetrs).  He  had  tlie  honour  of  proposing  "  Success  to  the 
Royal  .-Agricultural  Society,"  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  a  better  system  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
country ;  and  if  they  would  but  look  around  them  and  see  the 
improvements  in  farming,  they  would  agree  with  him  that  some 
tribute  of  merit  was  due  to  that  society.  In  conclusion,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Kekewich,  who  had,  when  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, so  ably  supported  agriculture,  to  respond  to  the  toast 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Kekewich  said  he  rose  at  the  bidding  of  his  friends  to 
return  his  best  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  could  only  wish  that  they  had  a  worthier  respondent. 
He  had  been  all  his  life  connected  with  agriculture,  and  derived 
his  income  from  it;  but  never  having  been  a  competitor  amongst 
them,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  deserve  such  a  reception. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  conducted  on  good  prin- 
ciples, its  usefulness  was  generally  acknowledged,  it  afforded 
fair  competition  to  all  the  owners  of  stock  ;  and  if  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  them  occasionally  arose,  they  were  carried 
on  without  acrimony  or  unpleasantness.  He  only  recollected 
one  instance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Webb  being  an  unsuccessful 
competitor,  and  that  was  when  his  sheep  did  him  the  honour  dif 
being  the  guests  of  his  (Mr.  K.'s)  sheepfold.  He  has  taught  us 
to  appreciate  a  good  leg  of  mutton,  which  his  friends  did  iu 
good  earnest,  and  he  must  compliment  Mr  Webb  upon  his 
being  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  English  fanner — the  glory 
of  England  (cheers).  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  noble  President,  whom  he 
appreciated  as  an  honest  Englishman,  daring  to  say  what  he 
thinks  and  feels.  He  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  meet  them  again 
another  year,  for  now  that  railroads  annihilated  all  time  and 
space,  there  was  every  inducement  to  pay  them  another  visit 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Jonas  called  upon  them  to  fill  a  bumper  to  a 
toast  he  was  about  to  propose.— [The  noble  Chairman: 
"  Half  full  will  do."] — No  ;  a  bumper,  and  nothing  less,  to 
drink  tlie  health  of  the  noble  Chairman,  not  as  an  able,  bold, 
and  daring  seaman,  although  that  might  claim  their  applause 
and  approbation,  but  as  an  English  country  gentleman  he 
wished  him  to  obtain  their  applause  and  approval  (Hear,  hear). 

The  noble  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  an  extraordinaiy 
fact  that  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  should  call  upon  him  to  perform 
the  duties  of  chairman  when  no  one  was  fitter  than  himself  to 
preside ;  he  who  performed  a  most  important  service  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  (Lord  Hardwicke)  had  always 
doubted  whether  these  annual  lettiugs  could  be  lucrative ; 
there  must  be  an  enormous  expense  cf  feeding  and  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  result,  but  they  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Webb  for  the  course  he  so  steadily  pursued,  and  if  it 
was  remunerative  he  was  sure  all  present  must  be  much 
pleased.  He  thanked  them  for  the  flattering  manner  in 
which  they  had  drunk  his  health,  but  a  great  many  present 
did  not  know  how  he  was  afl'ected  in  the  present  times.  No 
honour  could  be  conferred  upon  him  so  great  as  that  of  being 
respected  by  those  amongst  whom  he  lived,  whether  they  were 
gentlemen,  farmers,  or  labourers ;  did  he  receive  no  other 
honour  he  should  be  perfectly  contented  (cheers).  These 
annual  meetings  were  of  a  peculiar  character ;  even  this  day 
a  gentleman  had  come  over  to  this  country  from  the  United 
States,  on  purpose  to  purchase  at  tiie  sale,  from  the  most 
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important  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  connected 
with  them  by  blood,  name,  language,  and  facility  of  inter- 
course ;  this  meeting  was  distinguished  by  his  attendance, 
and  he  congratulated  them  upon  finding  a  brother  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water  present  at  their  board  (cheers). 
As  now  situated,  the  ties  of  America,  the  success  of 
their  commerce,  and  the  encouragement  of  their  familiar 
association,  was  of  great  importance ;  he  sees  at  this  meet- 
ing the  honest  yeomen,  and  witnesses  their  nationality  in 
song,  never  forgetting  the  great  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  whose  flag  is  the  similitude  of  our  own,  that  we 
so  much  boasted  of.  We  are  reminded  still  to  uphold  it ;  and 
if  called  again  to  emulate,  there  is  no  people  he  should  like 
to  be  coupled  with  so  much  as  their  brethren  of  America  ;  to 
extend  their  great  liberties,  carry  their  flags  through  "  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,"  and  blend  together  that  important 
relationship  already  existing  between  them  (cheers).  That  gen- 
tleman, when  he  appeared  bidding,  was  always  going  ahead, 
prepared  to  purchase,  be  the  cost  what  it  might.  At  a  meeting 
of  that  sort,  purely  agricultural,  they  expected  no  doubt  the 
honour  done  to  him  to  be  a  peg  upon  which  he  might  haug 
a  speech ;  he  addressed  them  purely  on  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest of  England.  No  doubt  any  body  of  men  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soU  were  one  of  the  most  important  classes  in  the 
community.  They  had  now  tided  through  six  or  seven  years 
of  great  anxiety,  and  had  been  unsuccessful  in  upholding  a 
system;  they  had  a  right  to  use  any  weapons  in  their  warf-.re, 
and  great  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the  defence  they 
made.  The  opening  prospect  before  them  was  not  of  a  cheer- 
ing character;  they  would  have  to  exercise  all  the  vigour, 
talent,  firmness,  and  magnanimity  they  were  capable  of:  they 
had  weathered  the  storm,  and  he  hoped  they  would  now  meet 
with  a  clearer  horizon  in  the  times  approaching.  It  was  his 
(Lord  Hardwicke's)  individual  opinion,  that  they  were  likely 
to  find  in  their  calculatious  that  which  would  make  them  wish 
that  a  former  state  of  things  existed.  They  never  wished  only 
to  meet  the  case  fairly,  and  compensation  ought  to  have  been 
given  them  to  meet  the  repeal  of  duties.  Whilst  fair  and  re- 
gular prices  were  given  them  for  their  produce  they  were  satis- 
fied ;  but  he  had  looked  on  the  present  times  with  great 
apprehension,  and  had  been  over  many  farms,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  we  should  have  a  short  crop  of  corn  at  market.  The 
foreign  markets  warranted  them  in  asking  high  prices :  in  the 
Baltic  wheat  was  SOs.  per  quarter  free  on  board,  and  the  cost 
5s.  8d.  per  quarter  to  this  country,  making  the  charges,  with 
landing,  7s.  The  demand  on  the  continent  now  was  so  great 
for  corn  and  shipping,  that  his  agricultural  friends  would  come 
to  a  conclusion  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  mention. 
He  (Lord  Hardwicke)  should  be  excessively  disposed  to  demand 
increased  prices  (Hear,  hear).  Under  the  present  system  they 
never  knew  what  prices  they  had  a  right  to  have ;  they  we«e 
always  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  this  country  pro- 
duced, and  what  was  the  amount  of  free  importation ;  and 
unless  they  consented  to  enactments,  and  insisted  upon  an 
annual  statistical  state  of  imports,  exports,  and  their  own 
revenue,  they  would  always  be  in  the  dark.  From  the  state  of 
the  market  in  the  Baltic,  and  other  countries,  there  was  a  great 
dread  of  famine  prices  ;  from  the  great  demands  of  shipping 
we  shall  have  to  our  friends  of  the  Atlantic,  the  price  of  labour 
in  America,  and  the  distance  to  be  conveyed,  must  conse- 
quently enhance  prices  here.  His  lordship,  in  conclusion, 
hoped  many  friends  present  would  give  their  opinion  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  crops,  in  short  statements  and  short 
speeches ;  and  expressed  a  hope  for  the  greatest  prosperity  for 
the  agricultural  interests  (loud  cheers). 

The  President  again  rose,  and  said  he  had  arrived  at  the 


toast  of  the  evening, "  Mr.  Webb,  and  Success  to  the  Babra- 
ham  Flock"  (great  cheering) ;  and  he  could  not  withhold  his 
expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality with  which  he  invariably  received  them  (loud  cheers). 
It  w  as  a  fact,  that  among  tlie  various  agricultural  meetings 
that  were  held  in  that  country,  there  was  not  one  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  attendance  than  Mr.  Jouas  Webb's 
(loud  cheers),  in  whom  the  whole  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
centred.  His  Lordship  then  alluded  to  the  few  other 
meetings  of  this  character — those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr.  Mechi  most  especially — the  former  priding  himself 
in  the  production  of  fine  horned  animals  for  the  Smith- 
field  Cattle  Shows  ;  and  the  latter  calling  the  agriculturists 
together  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  worst  and 
ugliest  land  on  which  to  grow  the  food  of  the  people.  This 
savoured  somewhat  of  the  softness  of  the  razor  strop  (loud 
laughter).  Mr.  Mechi  spent  thousands  on  this  sort  of  land  to 
show  what  may  be  done,  and  he  likewise  produced  a  balance- 
sheet  ;  he  treated  his  guests  with  great  hospitality,  showed 
them  the  effects  of  his  great  exertions,  and  he  (_the  President) 
feared  his  useless  expenditure  (loud  cheers).  They  had  present 
among  them  that  day  an  American  (applause).  He  remem- 
bered an  anecdote  of  an  American  who  came  to  England,  and, 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  said  there  were  two  things 
that  much  astonished  him  here :  one  was,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  the  other,  Mr.  Jouas  Webb's  tups  (laugh- 
ter). These  tups  were  appreciated  by  the  Americans,  and 
he  wished  they  were  equally  so  on  the  continent,  where  a 
good  leg  of  mutton  was  a  novelty  (laughter).  He  (the  Pre- 
sident) would  now  boast  of  having  achieved  a  great  object,  for 
he  had  gained  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  as  a  tenant  (applause).  The 
father  of  that  respected  gentleman  had  been  his  tenant  for 
many  years,  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  was  now,  from  his 
great  age,  physically  incapacitated  from  attending  to  his  farm, 
and  lie  was  succeeded  by  their  excellent  host  (cheers).  He  (the 
President)  joined  them  in  wishing  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
Mr.  Webb  (loud  cheers,  and  "three  times  three"). 

Mr.  Webb  acknowledged  the  compliment ;  he  felt  very 
grateful  to  his  Lordship  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
had  proposed  the  toast.  He  was  proud  to  see  such  a  numerous 
attendance,  and  he  assured  them  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  produce  such  animals  as  they  had  seen 
that  day  (loud  cheers).  Their  kind  indulgence  and  liberality 
would  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  flock,  and  so  long  as  he  met 
with  their  support  and  approval,  he  should  never  relax  in  his 
exertions  (loud  cheers).  He  would,  with  their  permission,  pro- 
pose their  annual  toast — "  The  Hirer  of  the  highest  price  tup 
of  the  day"  (cheers).  If  there  was  one  thing  more  satisfactory 
than  another,  it  was  to  witness  the  spirit  of  competition  evinced 
by  the  hirers.  If  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  father  of  that 
gentleman  who  was  present  among  them  that  day,  Mr.  Botch, 
had,  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  bought  a  ram  of  him  for  £50,  to 
take  to  America  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Botch  begged  to  thank  the  gentlemen  present  for  the 
flatteiing  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast.  He  little 
thought  in  his  desire  to  obtain  the  ram,  that  he  was  also  bid- 
ding for  the  honour  of  making  a  speech  (laughter).  It  was 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  No.  1 ;  and  he  had 
also  taken  care  to  get  No.  112  (the  highest  lot).  He  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  be  present  on  this  anniversary,  an 
event  which  was  almost  as  well  known  cu  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  it  was  on  this ;  and  he  hoped  that,  although  this 
was  his  first,  it  would  not  be  his  last  visit  among  them.  (Loud 
cheers).  America  was  trying  to  improve  her  stock,  and  was 
glad  to  send  to  the  mother  country  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 
(Loud  cheers).     He  was  very  grateful  to  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
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kind  allusions  he  had  made  to  America.  They  were  brothers 
in  habits  and  iu  religion— (cheers)— aud  if  any  time,  through 
spots  on  the  pohtical  horizon,  assistance  should  be  required 
of  America  for  the  mother  country,  that  would  never  be 
wanting  (loud  cheers) ;  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
people  looked  upon  England  as  the  only  stronghold  of  Liberty, 
and  be  trusted  that  between  the  two  countries  the  most 
amicable  feelings  would  ever  continue  to  exist.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  President  proposed  "Prosperity  to  Agriculture," 
without  which  Mr.  Webb  could  not  display  so  admirably  such 
geuerous  hospitality.  (Cheers).  The  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture was  dependent  on  the  zeal,  energy,  and  talent  of  those 
who  produced  the  food  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear).  If  they 
did  not  work  themselves,  they  must  have  an  eye  to  those  who 
did  the  work.     (Cheers). 

The  President  gave  as  his  last  toast  "  The  health  of  Mrs. 
Webb  and  family." 

Mr.  Webb  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Kigden,  of  Sussex,  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  growing 
crops  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Rig  DEN   said  that  at  the  present  time  to  secure  re- 


munerative prices  they  wanted  skill,  capital,  aud  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  Susses  Weald  he  could  tell  them  that  one- 
half  of  it  was  unsown,  and  the  other  half  was  not  half  a  crop. 
Circumstances  may  arise  that  would  render  it  impossible  to 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  future  range  of  wheat,  but  he  was 
sure  the  farmers  did  not  want  to  see  the  price  too  high  ;  all 
they  wanted,  and  it  was  nothing  but  what  was  reasonable, 
was,  that  they  should  have  a  remunerating  price  for  their 
articles  of  production.    (Cheers). 

The  noble  President  being  about  to  vacate  the  chair, 
there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  A  song,  a  song,"  on  which  his  lord- 
ship returned,  and  said,  "  If  I  understand  you  aright,  before  I 
go  you  want  me  to  sing  you  a  song.  (Yes,  yes).  Well,  you 
know  I  have  not  much  of  a  voice,  but  I  will  try."  His  lordship 
then  sang  an  excellent  song,  in  good  voice  and  much  taste, 
after  which  he  retired,  and  his  place  was  ably  filled  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Jonas,  who  was  unanimously  voted  thereto. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  visitors  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  partook  of  tea,  at  which  Mrs.  Webb  presided,  and 
some  preferred  to  remain  and  enjoy  the  generous  wine  which 
was  so  profusely  distributed  over  the  tables. 


ON  THE    COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF    LARGE    AND    SMALL    ROOTS. 

By  William  K.  Sullivan, 

chemist    to    the     museum     of     IRISH     INDUSTRY  ;      AND     ALPHONSB     GAGES,     ASSISTANT     CHEMIST. 


In  consequence  of  the  practical  importance  which  was  at- 
tached to  some  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  investigation 
into  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet,  carried  on  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
form  of  a  parliamentary  report,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
relative  value  of  large  and  small  roots,  which  was  so  strongly 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Sproule,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  continue  the 
investigation  of  last  year.  As  the  examination  was  carried  on 
as  a  part  of  our  official  duties,  we  could  not  make  any  use  of 
them,  prior  to  their  authorized  publication,  but  for  the  kindness 
of  tlie  director  (Sir  Robert  Kane),  who  permitted  us  to  lay  a 
short  abstract  of  the  principal  results  obtained  before  the  so- 
ciety. 

A  great  number  of  analyses  of  the  usually  cultivated  roots 
have  been  from  time  to  time  published  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
certain  necessary  conditions  not  having  been  attended  to,  the 
results  have  been  of  little  practical  importance.  Now,  one  of 
the  first  conditions  is  that  of  weight,  which,  as  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  show,  exerts  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  composition  of  bulbous  roots. 

On  the  Continent,  where  the  roots  are  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  sugar,  it  was  long  since  remarked,  that 
large-sized  roots  yielded  less  sugar  than  moderate-sized  ones, 
between  one  and  three  pounds  in  weight.  Analytically  this 
was  fully  shown  by  the  researches  of  the  continental  chemists, 
who  had  examined  the  subject,  and  was  fully  confirmed  by  our 
results  of  last  year.  Further  than  this,  no  practical  application 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  fact ;  and  as  very  large  roots 
grown  in  a  rich  and  properly  tilled  soil  may  be  better  than 
moderate-sized  ones  grown  iu  another  place,  no  general  law  as 
1 1  growth  was  surmised.  In  most  pre^•ious  investigations  upon 
the  composition  of  roots  the  examination  was  confined  to  a 
single  root  from  each  locality  ;  and  hence  it  is  owing  to  this 
Cinse  that  no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

•To  remedy  thi«  defect,  we  dcteriained  to  toke  «is  roots  from 


each  locality — three  of  the  largest  and  three  of  the  smallest ; 
and  in  order  to  dimiuish  the  influence  of  accidental  causes,  we 
subjected  a  great  number  of  roots  to  examination.  Our  results 
are,  in  fact,  founded  upon  the  examination  of  about  450  roots 
of  every  kind,  including  Swedish  turnips,  carrots,  the  different 
varieties  of  the  beet,  &c. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  found  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  small  roots  contain  a  larger  per-ceutage  of  solid  matter 
than  large  roots,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
cent.  Thus,  the  mean  per-centage  of  solid  matter  contained 
in  three  roots  of  sugar  beet,  varying  from  31b.  ll^oz.  to  41b. 
2cz.,  grown  by  Mr.  Niven,  of  Drumcondra,  was  found  to  be 
only  10.403,  whilst  in  three  small  roots,  varying  from  1  lb. 
3i  oz.to  1  lb.  lli^oz.,  it  was  17.427  ;  or,  in  other  words,  100 
tons  of  the  small  roots  would  be  equal  to  167.43  tons  of  the 
large.  To  take  another  example  : — Three  roots  of  long  red 
mangel-wurzel,  grown  by  jMr.  KeUy,  of  Portrane,  varying  from 
61b.  I440Z.  to  91b.  3oz.,  contained  only  10.986  per  cent,  of 
solid,  whilst  three  small  roots,  varying  from  65OZ.  to  7i|oz., 
contained  15.624  per  cent. — that  is,  100  tons  of  the  small  con- 
tained as  much  solid  matter  as  142.18  tons  of  the  large.  The 
rule  applies  equally  to  Swedish  turnips.  Thus,  three  turnips 
grown  by  Mr.  Boyle,  at  the  workhouse  farm  of  BaUymoney, 
county  of  Antrim,  varying  from  61ba.  5^oz.  to  61b.  12oz., 
yielded  13.731  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  three  small  roots, 
varjitig  from  1  lb.  2oz.  to  1  lb.  S^oz.,  16.234  per  cent.;  or,  in 
other  words,  100  tons  of  the  small  would  be  equal  to  118.37 
tons  of  the  large. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes — such  as  the 
comparative  ripeness  of  the  grains  of  seed,  the  influence  of 
manure,  &c. — it  could  not  be  expected  that,  in  every  case,  a 
small  difference  in  weight  would  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  amount  of  solid  matter;  aud  accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  in  many  cases,  a  rootof  41b3,  may  contain  as 
much  and  even  more  solid  matter  than  a  root  of  31bs.  Never* 
thele?s,  8ucli  ©Ttowplee  nre  rare,  m  will  be  fouud  by  reference  to 
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the  tables  of  tlie  detailed  report  about  to  be  published.  But' 
if  we  divide  the  roots  grown  upon  a,  field  into  several  groups' 
showing  large  differences  of  weight,  the  rule  becomes  universal. 
Thus,  in  seventeen  roots  of  sugar  beet,  grown  by  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malaliide,  upon  the  Island  of  Lambay,  there  were — 

4  roots  of  from  6  to  Slbs.  in  weight,  which  yielded,  as  a 
mean  per  cent,  of  solid  matter 12.541 

5  roots,  between  3  and  5  lbs 1 1.197 

8     „    under  Slbs 15.756 

These  results  clearly  indicate,  that  with  increase  of  weight 
the  solidity  of  roots  diminishes. 

On  tabulating  our  results  we  have  found  that,  taken  as  a 
■whole,  small  root?,  no  matter  how  or  where  grown,  are  superior 
to  large  roots  in  the  amount  of  solid  matter.  The  following 
table  contains  a  summary  of  our  mean  results,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  as  yet  to  reduce  them  : — 


a 
.3    *; 

.Q 

i 

SIZE  OF  ROOTS. 

a  ^ 

^  be 
(U  c 

M  a 

o 

P5 

u 

3 

H 

0) 

•a 

fe 
tn 

i 

o 

Average  of 

roots. 

Above      71bs. 

10.204 

10,017 

10.785 

8,704 

10.755 





Slbs. 

11.65.? 

11.470 

11.028 

10.115 

1 1 .257 





From  3  to  Slbs. 

15,708 

14.934 

13.974 

12.050 

12.810 





Averajje  of    all 

roots.  ...... 

14.532 

13.635 

12.6451 

11.188 

12.031 

1R.370 

12.990 

This  table  presents  some  curious  results,  besides  showing 
the  decreasing  value  of  roots  as  the  size  increases.  Thus,  for 
instance,  as  far  as  these  results  go,  the  sugar  beet  contains  tiie 
largest  amount  of  solid  matter  of  any  of  the  root  crops  now 
cultivated ;  and  red  and  white  carrots,  though  usually  sold  for 
£2  or  £2  10s.  per  ton,  are  very  little  superior  to  ordinary 
swedes,  and  much  inferior  to  the  varieties  of  beet.  Of  course 
we  do  not  pretend  that  the  value  of  roots  can  be  determined  by 
the  per-centage  of  solid  matter  alone,  as  its  composition  must 
be  taken  into  accoimt.  But,  in  the  same  variety  of  plant,  it 
will  give  an  approximation  to  tlie  truth— indeed,  practically 
speaking,  a  very  close  one ;  in  different  species,  or  different 
families  of  plants,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  com- 
position as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  into  considera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  carrots,  however,  an  examination  of  the 
solid  matter  does  not  show  that  they  are  superior  to  that  of 
the  beet. 

In  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  which  we  have  ob- 
served, the  large  and  small  have  had  nearly  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  no  case  has  occurred  where  the  small  roots  exhibited 
a  decided  inferiority  to  the  large.  In  general  we  were  able  to 
accouDt  for  the  cause  of  these  exceptions.  In  one  case  it  arose 
from  the  seed  being  mixed ;  consequently  each  root  examined 
belonged  to,  more  or  less  developed,  distinct  varities.  As  a 
general  rule  we  have  found  that  those  roots  of  a  particular 
variety  of  the  beet  which  had  white  flesh  were  superior  to  those 
exhibiting  a  coloured  flesh.  In  one  case,  this  was  remarkably 
shown,  as  the  largest  root  which  had  this  character  was  far 
superior  to  the  smallest,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  colouring  matter  which  it  contained.  Another  cause  of  ex- 
ception was,  that  the  roots  which  grew  out  of  the  soil,  and 
whose  upper  segment  was  coloured  more  or  less  green,  con- 
tained less  solid  matter  than  those  which  had  grown  fully 
under  the  soil.  This  result  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  the  segment  of  the  root  immediately  below  the  crown 
contains  less  solid  matter  than  the  body  of  the  root ;  and  hence 


if  a  large  part  of  the  root  grows  out  of  the  soil,  the  portion 
thus  exposed  will  partake  of  the  character  of  that  segment. 

This  last  observation  would  seem  to  recommend  the  hoeing 
up  of  the  soil  close  to  the  crown — a  practice  which,  however, 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  practical  farmers.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  not  a  single  exception  occurred  in  the  Swedish 
turnips. 

These  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  all  the 
analyses  of  roots  hitherto  made,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  manures  upon  gross  weight  and  composition,  are 
valueless.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  experiments  made 
upon  the  relative  feeding  qualities  of  certain  crops.  We  make 
this  sweeping  assertion  with  considerable  diffidence,  although 
we  feel  certain  that,  on  a  little  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  just.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  roots  grown  with  one 
manure  are  to  be  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  roots  grown 
with  another  manure ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  roots  of  one 
set  examined  be  larger  than  those  of  the  other,  the  manure 
with  which  the  small  roots  were  grown  will  be  pronounced  to 
be  the  better  adapted  of  the  two  for  the  growth  of  that  parti- 
cular root  crop.  Now,  the  size  of  the  roots  depends,  among 
other  circumstances,  upon  the  intervals  between  the  plants ; 
and  hence  in  all  such  comparisons,  the  manure  applied  to  laud 
upon  which  the  close-planting  system  prevails  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  applied  to  laud  cultivated  under  the  other 
system.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  that  practical  agriculture 
has  hitherto  derived  so  little  benefit  from  such  an  analysis  ? 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  influence  which  the  facta 
which  we  have  established  must  have  upon  the  system  of  giv- 
ing prizes  for  large  roots,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  growing  them 
on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  farmer  ought 
to  be,  to  grow  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  from  a  given 
space  of  ground,  quite  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  roots ;  and 
if  science  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  that  end  will  be  best 
attained  by  the  cultivation  of  moderate-sized  roots,  the  present 
system,  which  favours  the  growth  of  large  roots,  must  be 
modified.  It  is  for  the  practical  agriculturist  to  show  how  this 
is  to  be  attained ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  good  many 
useful  hints  might  be  gleaned  from  the  practice  followed  on 
the  continent,  with  reference  to  the  sugar  beet. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  FEEDING  OF  PIGS, 

We  have  received  the  following  account  of  a  very  in- 
teresting experiment,  from  Richard  H.  Bushe,  Esq,,  of 
Glencaira  Castle,  on  feeding  pigs  with  pulped  and  cooked 
swedes,  which  we  now  place  before  our  numerous  in- 
quirers on  the  subject :  — 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  some  account  of  an  experiment  made 
here  lately  upon  pig  feeding,  should  you  think  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Gazette.  I  have  lately  received  a  number  of 
letters,  containing  queries  as  to  the  mode  of  usiug  raw  food  ; 
and,  as  it  would  take  much  trouble  to  reply  to  my  correspon- 
dents individually,  I  trust  they  will  accept  this  as  an  answer 
to  their  inquiries. — Yours,  &c.,  Richard  H.  Bushe,  Glen- 
cairn,  Lismore,  Feb.  9,  1853, 

FEEDING  OF  PIGS  ON   RAW  VERSUS  COOKED 
FOOD. 

EXPERIMENT  MADE  AT    GLENCAIRN, 

Eight  piffs  were  selected  and  divided  into  two  lots,  as  evenly  as 
could  be,  and  put  in  to  fatten,  on  the  27th  November,  185i;. 
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Lots. 

>^  CO  to  >-< 

4^  CO  to  H-i 

5; 
p 

Fed   three    times   a    day, 
and     consumed     daily 
1  cwt.    1  qr.    0  lbs.    of 
pu  ped    Swede   turnip', 
fermented,   mixed    with 
12  lbs.  of  bran  and  meal. 

Fed   three   times   a    day, 
and     consumed     daily, 
2  cwt.    2  qrs.    0  lbs.    of 
steamed  Swede  turnips, 
mixed    with    12  lbs.    of 
bran  and  barley-meal. 

J? 
a- 

1     3     4 
1     3  16 
ISC 
1     2  16 

7     0    8 

cwt.qr.lb 
1     3     0 

1     3  17 

1     3  25 

1     2  18 

7     1     4 

Weight 
on 

Nov.  27, 
1852. 

00 

o 

2     0    4 
2     0  16 
2     0    2 
1     3  12 

00 

o 

to 

CO 

Weight 

ou 

Jan.  4, 

1853, 

when 

sold. 

cwt.qr.lb 

1  3  21 

2  0  14 
2     1     0 
1     3  16 

o 

CO 

NO 

OS 

CO 

o 

0    1    c 
0    1    c 
0     1     2 
0    0  24 

Increase 

of  each 

pi?  in 

39  days. 

cwt.qr.lb. 
0     0  21 

0     0  25 

0     1  13 

0     0  26 

0    3  19 

50 

to 

o 

cwt.  qr.   lb. 

Quantity  of 
cooked   and 
raw  turnips 

used  by 
each  Lot  in 

39  days. 

o 

to 

o 

1^ 

o 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Quantity 
of  bran 
and  barley- 
meal  used 
by  each 
Lot. 

■ 

:  :  :  : 

Quantity 

of  coal 

used  for 

steaming. 

cwt.qr.lb. 
20    0    0 

Saving  on  Lot  2  in  comparison  with  Lot  1. 

cwt.  qr.  ]b. 

Turnips 48    3  0 

Coal        20    0  0 

Difference  of  increase  of  weight  of  pigs      0    0  7 

Besides  the  difference  of  labour,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three 
times  a  week,  being  sufficient  for  a  boy  and  girl  to  grate  and 
mix  the  raw  food.  Both  lots  were  sold  together  on  the  4th 
of  January  for  the  sum  of  £25  lOs. 

The  turnips  for  Lot  2  were  pulped,  and  mixed  with  bran 
and  meal  three  times  a  week,  and  put  into  tubs.  In  three  or 
four  days,  the  food  having  become  warm  by  fermentation, 
was  used. 

Each  tub  has  an  orifice  near  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  liquor 
to  escape  into  troughs,  which  otherwise  was  found  to  check 
the  fermentation.  The  liquor  received  by  the  troughs  was 
given  to  young  pigs. 

The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  steaming  for  Lot  1  may 
be  thought  excessive  :  however,  such  was  the  quantity  actually 
used,  although,  doubtless,  twice  the  quantity  of  food  might 
have  been  steamed  with  less  than  twice  the  quantity  of  fuel. — 
Patrick  Lahy,  Steward  to  Major  BusJte, — Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette. 


ON   THE    COMPOSITION    OF    CHICORY 
ROOT. 

By  Professor  Anderson,  M.D. 
I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  che- 
mically the  root  of  chicory  grown  in  this  country,  and 


as  1  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  analysis,  those  which 
follow  may  be  considered  as  of  some  interest. 

The  first  specimen  examined  was  a  dried  one,  which 
had  been  grown  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  sold.  It  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  W.  M'Donald. 
It  contained — 

Water    18.01 

Aih  on  moist  substance   2.93 

Ash  on  dry  substance 3.64 

Nitrogen  ou  ilitto 1-60 

The  ash  had  the  following  composition ;  the  first 
column  giving  the  actual  numbers  obtained,  the  second 

the  calculation  of  the   composition  after  subtraction  of 
sand,  charcoal,  and  carbonic  acid:  — 

1.  2. 

Silica 3.790  4.423 

Peroxide  of  iron   0.G57  0.766 

Lime 8.644  10.088 

Magnesia 5.777  6.734 

Sulphuric  acid 13.048  15.23S 

Phosphoric  acid    13.882  16.205 

Potash 29.687  34.648 

Soda 7.641  8,917 

Chloride  of  sodium  .. ..      2.555  2,931 

Sand 3.251 

Charcoal    2.567 

Carbonic  acid   7,927 


99.426 


100.000 


The  other  analysis  was  made  on  a  specimen  of  the 
fresh  root  grown  at  Garscube,  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Glasgow.     It  gave  these  results — 

Water    80.58. 

Ash  on  moist  substance    1.31 

Ash  on  dry  substance 6.77 

Nitrogen  on  moist  substance  ....        0.28 
Nitrogen  oa  dry  substance 1.48 

The  ash  had  the  following  composition;  the  second 
column  giving  the  results  calculated  without  sand,  char- 
coal, and  carbonic  acid  :  — 

1.  2. 

Silica 0.99 

Peroxide  of  iron    0.81 

Lime 6.09 

Magnesia 3.15 

Sulphuric  acid 4.80 

Phosphoric  acid   10.02 

Potash    42.60 

Chloride  of  potassium  ....      1.78 

Chloride  of  sodium 6.83 

Sand 1.12 

Charcoal    9.90 

Carbonic  acid   11.40 


1.29 
1.05 
7.90 
4.09 
6.23 
13.00 
55.27 
2.31 
8.86 


99.49  100.00 

These  analyses  are  interesting,  in  so  far  as  they  show 
the  great  differences  which  may  exist  in  the  composition 
of  the  same  plant  from  two  different  localities.  We  can, 
of  course,  only  compare  the  dry  substances,  the  first 
specimen  having  been  artificially  dried  for  commercial 
purposes,  although  still  very  damp.  We  then  observe, 
that,  as  regards  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  identical,  the  difference  found  in 
the  two  being  quite  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error.  But  when  we  look  to  the  quantity  of  ash,  we  find 
that  the  second  sample  contains  almost  exactly  twice  as 
much  as  the  first.  The  various  constituents  of  the  ash 
also  show  remarkable  differences,  for  the  first  contains 
34. G  per  cent,  of  potash,  the  other  above  20  per  cent. 
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more.  The  first  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  less  chlorine  than  the  second,  while  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
Unfortunately,  I  possess  no  information  regarding  the 
soil  on  which  these  specimens  were  grown,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  state  whether  anything  is  to  be  attributed  to 
it;  but  I  scarcely  think  that,  even  with  the  analysis  of 
the  soil,  much  light  could  have  been  thrown  upon  it. 

The  season  at  which  these  analyses  were  made  did  not 
admit  of  any  analysis  of  the  leaves  of  chicory  being  made, 
but  I  purpose  to  examine  them  at  the  proper  time,  as  I 
learn  that  they  are  greedily  consumed  by  cattle. 


I  owe  the  specimens  now  analyzed  to  Mr.  Fulton,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  chicory, 
and  has  made  some  curious  experiments  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  beer  from  it  by  fermentation,  in  which 
the  natural  bitter  of  the  root  supplies  the  place  of  the 
hops.  He  informs  me  that  it  has  proved  a  profitable 
crop,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  extended  with 
advantage.  I  refrain,  however,  from  entering  upon  this 
matter,  which  lies  more  strictly  within  the  domain  of 
practical  agriculture ;  but  merely  mention  it  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  crop. —  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Society. 


PROGRESS     IN    THE    COMMERCE    OF    BUTCHER-MEAT,    AND 
MANUFACTURE    OF    THE    OFFAL    INTO    MANURE. 

(Continued from  page  b2.J 


Such  a  reformation  in  the  commerce  of  butcher-meat 
as  that  contemplated  is  obviously  a  work  of  time.  It 
cannot,  for  instance,  be  supposed,  consistently  with 
practice,  that  our  present  system,  exhibiting  a  general 
uniformity  of  character  throughout  the  kingdom,  could 
profitably  be  laid  aside  in  one  day,  however  antiquated 
it  may  be,  and  the  carcass  trade,  on  the  most  improved 
plan,  turning  both  the  butcher- meat  and  offal  to  the  best 
advantage,  established  in  its  place  to-morrow.  Such, 
in  practice,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  impossible ; 
hence  the  conclusion.  But  although  such  is  undeniably 
true,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  such  a  work  should  not 
be  begun  and  concluded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
for  this  is  sound  both  in  practice  and  theory.  In  short, 
it  is  an  ultimatum  at  which  we  must  arrive  in  due  course 
of  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  fears,  forebodings,  and  even 
opposition  which  may  be  thrown  in  our  way.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  a  work  already  commenced— one  in  pro- 
gress ;  which  therefore  renders  it  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  every  farmer,  salesman,  and  butcher  to  con- 
sider how  he  can  best  comply  with  the  changes  it 
demands,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  benefits  it  confers,  with- 
out sustaining  any  of  the  losses  it  must  of  necessity 
inflict ;  for  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  all  changes 
of  the  kind  must  necessarily  involve  losses  to  some  one 
or  other. 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  subject,  let  us  take  the 
metropolis  as  an  example,  where  one  of  those  changes 
in  question  is  about  to  take  place,  of  which  there  are 
various  others  in  the  kingdom,  either  being  made,  about 
to  be  made,  or  contemplated,  to  which  our  remarks 
will  consequently  be  applicable.  There  is  scarcely  a 
session  of  Parliament  in  which  we  have  not  some  half- 
dozen  "  Market-improvement  Bills"  on  the  list  illus- 
trative of  the  question  at  issue,  and  its  importance. 
Now  much  as  has  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of  re- 
moving Smithfield,  the  losses  which  it  would  inflict  upon 
"  the  trade,"  the  privileged  rights  it  would  interfere 
with,  the  jobbing  and  speculation  to  which  it  would  give 
rise,  and  even  the  impossibility  of  its  removal  from  such 
An  arra^  of  arguments  againit  it,  Smithfield,  after  all,  ia 


about  to  be  removed.  Now,  we  repeat,  should  no  other 
change  take  place,  this  of  itself  is  progress  towards  some 
ultimatum,  whatever  it  may  be.  Should  Smithfield,  we 
say,  be  only  removed  to  Copenhagen  Fields,  and  there 
established  on  its  present  system,  without  a  single  alter- 
ation, save  the  change  of  site,  it  is  a  work  of  reformation 
begun  (we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those  who  oppose 
themselves  to  all  changes  of  the  kind  as  innovations, 
those  who  can  accept  of  no  change  save  from  Par- 
liament); and  unless  the  present  system  is  perfect— 
which  it  is  far  from,  as  has  already  been  shown— subse- 
quent changes  must  follow  at  no  great  distance. 
Alterations,  however,  are  proposed  in  the  outset,  thus 
publicly  admitting  that  the  present  system  is  subject  to 
improvement.  The  area  of  the  market,  for  instance,  is 
to  be  increased  from  between  6  and  7  acres  to  15,  besides 
which  there  are  to  be  30  acres  under  lairage,  4  acres  under 
public  slaughter-houses,  5  acres  under  private  slaughter- 
houses, 1  acre  3  roods  under  a  hide  and  skin 
market,  2  acres  1  rood  under  shops,  taverns,  &c., 
1  acre  1  rood  under  stables,  3  acres  under  building 
frontage,  and  9  acres  under  roads,  making  a  total  of 
75  acres  and  upwards,  calculated  to  accommodate  6,794 
bullocks,  42,320  sheep  in  pens,  1,200  calves,  and  600 
pigs.  Hence  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  are 
those  alterations  suflScient  ?  Are  24  inches,  for  in- 
stance, the  space  proposed  for  one  bullock  in  the  new 
market,  instead  of  22^,  as  the  rule  in  the  old,  all  the 
alterations  wanted  ?  In  short,  is  this  one  inch  and 
a-half  of  difference  all  the  distance  which  Smithfield 
has  fallen  behind,  in  the  march  of  commercial  progress? 
If  we  take  up  the  Blue  Books  on  Smithfield  cattle 
market,  and  examine  the  voluminous  mass  of  evidence 
given  before  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, it  will  be  found  that  the  burden  of  the  whole 
answers  in  the  aflBrmative,  although  the  opposite  is  un- 
questionably true.  It  will  there  be  found  proven,  that 
had  the  area  of  Smithfield  been  15  acres,  the  proposed 
area  of  the  new  market  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  instead 
of  6^,  change  would  have  been  unnecessary ;  and  that  it 
W83  this  difference  or  deficiency  of  space  which  was  ths 
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cause  of  its  removal,  although  science  leaves  the  question 
beyond  dispute  that  not  only  are  24  inches  too  little 
standing  room  for  a  fat  bullock,  and  the  space  allotted 
for  sheep  equally  if  not  more  defective,  but  that  the 
whole  system  is  out  of  date,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  being 
fast  superseded  by  the  carcass  trade ;  so  that  Science 
and  Practice  are  not  only  divided,  but  the  latter  is 
divided  against  herself,  as  it  were  :  one  party  arguing, 
"  The  practice  of  our  forefathers  is  perfect,  and  we  are 
determined  to  adhere  to  it  as  closely  as  Parliament  will 
allow  us.  You  theoretical  lolks  have  no  experience  of 
Smithfield  trade  ;  and  as  theory  without  practice 
ought  not  to  be  listened  to,  it  consequently  follows  that 
your  speculations  about  reform  in  the  trade  should  be 
tossed  to  the  winds."  "  Ditto,  ditto,"  answer  the 
other  party,  with  scarce  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  well 
they  may,  for  the  worse  and  more  antiquated  the  prac- 
tice of  the  former  is,  so  much  the  better  for  the  latter. 
While  Science  very  plainly  tells  both,  in  answer  to  the 
accusation  of  a  want  of  experience  levelled  against  her. 
"  That  their  experience  is  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Smithfield  ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  value  of 
her  propositions  experimentally,  and  therefoie  that  their 
opposition  to  them  ought  to  be  set  aside  as  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  antiquated  times."  In  short,  out  of  their 
own  mouths  she  briefly  condemns  her  opponents,  inviting 
farmers,  as  a  third  party  interested,  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  her  deductions. 

So  long  as  the  removal  of  Smithfield  was  pending  be- 
fore parliament,  the  improvement  of  the  market  was  a 
subject  too  little  discussed  by  farmers.  The  "  no 
politics"  animus  of  the  day  was  too  strong  to  admit 
of  that — they  would  rather  do  anything  in  short  but 
discuss  a  subject,  though  involving  their  own  interest  to 
the  extent  of  i£:'S,000,000  annually,  while  pending  before 
parliament  !  "  Leave  that  to  their  representatives  in 
parliament,  with  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the 
Ciittle  and  carcase  salesmen,  jobbers,  and  butchers  of  the 
metropolis.  Take  what  salesmen,  jobbers  and  butchers  are 
willing  to  give,  or  you  may  do  worse :  if  too  small, 
grumble  loudly  that  you  may  do  as  you  have  done;  but 
depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  with  any  consistency  inter- 
fere so  long  as  the  subject  is  a  political  question." 
Such  is  wonderfully  brief  indeed,  but  conceding  to 
parliament  and  the  corporation  of  London  all  the  wis- 
dom ever  assigned  to  them  on  practical  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture,  and  that  farmers  sh(mld  not 
discuss  "  farmers'  politics" — and  this  is  conceding  more 
than  will  be  asked — farmers  are  now  no  longer  under 
any  political  restraint,  while  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
and  the  corporation  of  London  will  very  shortly  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  their  experience,  so  to  speak.  The 
opinions  of  "  the  trade"  will  soon  cease  to  be  theory, 
for  the  metropolitan  cattle  market  is  about  to  be  ex- 
perimentally brought  to  judgment,  and,  we  fear,  con- 
demned, if  bullocks  are  only  to  receive  one  and  a-half 
inch  more  standing-room  each  in  the  new  market  than 
in  the  old  ;  for  it  takes  no  great  stretch  of  conception  to 
perceive  that  if  this  is  all  the  difference  in  theory,  it  just 
amounts  to  nothing  in  practice ;  for  bullocks  are  still  to 
be  wedged  up  and  tied  to  a  rail  in  the  same  cruel  manner 


as  formerly,  and  sheep  crammed  into  pens,  enduring  an 
equal  degree  of  sweating  and  suffocation  ;  goads  will  be 
as  much  in  request  as  ever,  while  drovers  will  yell  as 
loud,  dogs  bark  as  fierce,  pigs  squeak ,  calves  and  bullocks 
bellow,  and  sheep  bleat.  In  short,  a  market  day  from 
first  to  last  will  present  the  same  "pandemonium  ap- 
pearance" as  it  now  does— a  scene  truly  humbling  to  the 
intelligent  mind,  acquainted  with  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  managing  fat  stock,  to  behold  ;  one  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  farmer  practically  to  investigate,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  who  consigns  stock  to  it  ;  not  less  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  suppressing  cruelty  to  animals, 
than  the  progress  of  science  and  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
terest. 

But  while  we  condemn  the  present  system  in  toto,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  many  practical  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  further  progress,  for  this  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  London  cattle  trade — a  course 
which  will  lead  us  into  the  minor  details  of  practice,  at 
least,  so  far  as  objections  are  concerned,  and  hence  com- 
pel us  for  the  present  to  postpone  further  discussion  on 
the  carcase  trade  and  offal,  although  these  have  been 
admitted  our  grand  ultimatum.  Before  we  get  that 
length,  we  must  improve  our  live-stock  markets.  Al- 
though we  were  certain  of  having  steam  ploughs  in  the 
field  to-morrow,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  improve 
our  horse-ploughs  to-day  ;  for  not  only  would  many 
farmers  feel  disposed  to  wear  out  their  old  ploughs  be- 
fore adopting  steam,  but  the  improved  old  will  have  a 
strong  battle  with  ihe  imperfect  or  non-improved  new 
before  they  relinquish  the  field,  for  the  more  the 
former  are  improved,  the  less  will  be  the  advantages  of 
the  latter.  Just  so  is  it  with  Smithfield  :  the  more  we 
improve  its  machinery,  the  less  will  be  the  advantages 
of  Newgate  ;  and  before  the  former  finally  gives  up  the 
palm,  a  desperate  struggle  will  be  maintained.  Progress 
in  science  combined  with  capital  may  do  much,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  to  prolong  the  conflict,  as  will  sub- 
sequently be  shown,  provided  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  consumer  are  consulted. 

Objections  to  the  present  practices  of  Smithfield  in 
toio  necessarily  involve  its  whole  practical  details — a 
much  broader  field  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enter 
upon  ;  so  that  we  must  therefore  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  them,  taking  the 
wedging  system  first. 

That  the  wedge  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  need  hardly  be  said  ;  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  uphold  the  commercial  fabric  of  the  cattle 
market  of  the  metropolis,  is  a  different  question  surely 
in  practice.  Yet  such  is  really  the  case,  that  if  the. 
wedge  of  Smithfield  is  removed,  the  whole  fabric  will  fall 
to  pieces  !  So  cattle  salesmen  have  concluded,  and  the 
blue  books  already  referred  to  furnish  ample  demonstra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  their  proposition.  Cattle  must 
stand  upon  their  own  feet  while  in  the  market,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  wedging  them  up  to  the  rail  aa 
closely  as  possible.  Friday's  market  proves  the  perfec- 
tions of  Monday's  practice  ;  so  there  is  an  end  to  argu- 
ment on  the  subject :  objections  are  harmless. 

Those  of  our  readers  not  practically  acquainted  with 
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Sraithfield,  will  doubtless  require  a  little  more  detail 
properly  to  comprehend  the  above  ;  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  salesman,  that  fat  bullocks  will  not  stand  upon  a 
sloping  stone  pavement  for  ten  hours  without  being 
wedged  up  so  closely  together  that  they  cannot  lie  down  is 
matter  of  fact  which  need  not  be  wondered  at ;  so  that 
objections  to  wedging,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  really 
do  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  our  objections  are  not  levelled  merely  against  the 
wedge,  but  the  system  which  requires  it  also.  Why 
make  the  poor  ox  stiind  upon  a  stone  pavement  at  all  ? 
This  of  itself  is  cruelty  unheard  of,  in  the  management  of 
fat  stock  among  farmers,  even  for  one  hour,  let  alone 
ten ;  and  the  further  we  progress  in  high  box-feeding 
and  early  maturity,  with  its  consequent  tender  feet  and 
heavier  weights  upon  them,  the  more  unpardonable  will 
this  barbarous  practice  be ;  for  the  pain  which  heavy 
animals  endure  on  such  occasions  very  much  deteriorates 
the  quality  of  their  flesh,  reducing  it  often  to  the  extent 
of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  sometimes  rendering 
it  almost  unsaleable,  unless  for  sausages  or  salting. 
During  the  heat  of  summer,  tons  of  it  go  to  the  knackers' 
cauldron  for  tallow  and  cat's-meat !  Deterioration  of 
quality,  however,  is  not  all  the  loss  sustained,  for  quan- 
tity also  is  reduced.  There  is  nothing  which  reduces  the 
weight  of  cattle  faster  than  excitement.  An  ox,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  known  to  waste,  when  labouring  under 
fever,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  iOOlbs.  in  one  day ;  now 
the  fat  ox  in  question  is  suffering  from  a  similar  reducing 
cause,  and  the  duller  and  more  insensible  to  pain  it  ap- 
pears in  the  market  or  lair,  the  more  active  may  be  the  con- 
suming flame  within.  Consequently,  what  is  the  loss  in 
weight  ?  and  who  sustains  it  ?  The  loss  is  obviously 
immense,  and  the  farmer  as  palpably  sustains  it. 

We  can  hardly  pass  over  this  topic  of  waste,  without 
noticing  the  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  blue-books  of  Smithfield,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  evidence  there  goes  to  show,  contrary  to  fact,  thatno 
loss,  comparatively  speaking,  is  sustained  in  Smithfield. 
A  farmer,  if  he  perceives  his  ox  hanging  his  head  and 
eais,  feels  its  pulse,  puts  it  on  the  weighing  machine  to 
see  if  it  is  losing  or  gaining  weight  :  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  eye  and  hand ;  however  good  judges  these 
may  be,  an  ounce  weight  must  tell  its  own  practical  tale. 
Theory  alone  don't  suit  him,  practice  must  be  conjoined 
with  it.  After  his  ox  has  recovered  from  indisposition, 
it  is  again  weighed,  the  difference  indicating  the  loss  of 
weight  sustained.  Again,  when  he  sends  his  ox  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  Smith- 
field  Club,  or  any  other  show,  the  same  practical  means 
are  used  for  arriving  at  the  same  practical  conclusions — 
the  loss  of  weight.  But  in  Smithiield  it  is  all  theory 
together,  and  no  practice,  so  to  speak — a  mere  world  of 
opinion,  "  buying  a  pig  in  a  sack,"  rounds  of  beef  and 
legs  of  mutton,  as  did  our  forefathers,  ignorant  of 
science ;  practical  means  are  repudiated  by  us,  hence 
the  erroneous  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  relative  to 
the  loss  sustained.  Were  the  fat  ox  or  sheep  weighed 
when  it  entered  the  metropolis,  and  again  weighed  when 
sent  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  the  account  sent  to  the 
columns  of  the  agricultural  press,  parties  would  be  ad- 


vancing science,  improving  practice,  conferring  a  lasting 
honour  and  benefit  upon  their  own  name  and  profession, 
besides  doing  justice  to  the  farmer. 

But  while  we  condemn  the  wedging  system  as  incom- 
patible with  the  present  state  of  science,  let  us  not  over- 
look its  merits,  if  it  have  any.  If  we  are  candid,  let  us 
also  be  impartial.  The  wedging  system,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  exemplified  in  Britain  ! 
It  is  the  utmost  step  we  have  made  in  the  art  of  tying 
up  fat-stock  for  sale  in  public  markets !  The  trade  is 
fully  entitled  to  all  the  merits  it  possesses  in  this  respect. 
It  is  better,  for  instance,  than  the  loose  drove  system  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  many  other  markets  which 
we  have  examined,  in  the  practical  investigation  of  the 
subject.  Theox  must  be  tied  up  before  butchers  can  handle 
it  properly.  Islington  Cattle  market  took  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  in  this  respect.  Butchers  can  examine 
beasts  bettttr  in  Smithfield  than  loose  in  Islington.  The 
evidence  in  the  blue-books  is  correct  here,  although  the 
contrary  has  repeatedly  been  said,  even  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  the  meat  upon  the  rump  and  along  the 
back  is  of  less  value,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  light 
flank  and  inferior  parts  along  the  belly,  than  in  the 
capital ;  both  the  salesmen  and  butchers  complained  that 
they  could  not  handle  beasts  so  well  as  in  Smithfield, 
and  one  had  only  to  go  up  and  handle  bullocks  in  both 
cases  to  appreciate  the  soundness  of  the  trade's  conclu- 
sions in  both  places.  Again,  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  old  ringdrove  system  of  Smithfield  itself,  of  which  a  i 
remnant  is  yet  occasionally  seen.  At  one  time,  cattle  ^ 
were  sold  in  Smithfield,  as  at  country  fairs,  in  loose  droves 
only.  The  ringdrove  was  an  improvement  upon  this, 
because  butchers  could  handle  better ;  few  bullocks  will 
stand  and  allow  the  hardy  grasp  and  often  hurried  handle 
of  the  butcher  to  pass  over  their  short  ribs  without  being 
confined  s'omehow.  They  are  as  fidgety  in  this  respect 
as  their  masters.  Tying  up  to  the  rail  was  the  next  step— 
a  great  improvement,  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  furthest 
progress  we  have  yet  made. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    SUGGESTION    TO     ENCOURAGE     IM- 
PROVEMENT IN  BREEDING  HORSES. 

Sir, — One  of  the  principal  impediments  to  the  im- 
provement of  horses  bred  by  farmers  exists  in  the  number 
of  badly-shaped,  defective,  unsound  stallions  which  are 
permitted  to  travel  through  the  country  and  infuse  their 
poisonous  infirmities  in  the  offspring  of  every  mare  they 
are  suffered  to  approach.  This  bad  system  is  encouraged  by 
the  low  fee  for  which  the  services  of  these  brutes  are  ob- 
tained ;  for  too  many  farmers — led  by  a  mistaken  notion 
of  economy — will  put  their  mares  to  worthless  stallions, 
to  the  exclusion  of  sound  and  useful  ones,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  price.  In  France,  no  stallion  is  allowed 
to  serve  mares,  beside  those  of  his  owner,  unless  he  has 
been  examined,  properly  passed,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
government  inspector.  This  is  an  excellent  precaution 
against  breeding  rubbish  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
law  in  England  of  a  similar  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  fancy 
much  benefit  would  ensue  if  the  agricultural  societies 
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were  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  give 
more  direct  inducements  to  persons  to  breed  from  supe- 
riiir  stallions.  Premiums  are  given  to  the  owners  of 
best  stallions  serving  in  respective  districts,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  encouragement  to  persons  to  provide  those 
horses ;  but  that  offers  no  direct  encouragement  to 
breeders  to  send  their  mares  to  them.  What  I  propose, 
is  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  to  the  breeders  of  young 
horses  got  by  certain  stallions  which  had  been  examined, 
passed,  and  approved  by  the  judges  of  the  respective 
agricultural  societies.  To  make  myself  clearly  under- 
stood— supposing  any  agricultural  society  were  to  devote 
£i)0  annually  to  the  purpose,  and  that  next  season  there 
were  five  stallions  in  their  district  worthy  of  patronage, 
five  premiums  of  £10  each  should  be  awarded  to  five  of 
the  most  promising  and  valuable  of  their  progeny  when 
exhibited  at  the  age  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  might 
be  deemed  most  expedient.  In  that  case  farmers  would 
be  benefited  by  gaining  the  premiums,  and  the  owners 
of  superior  stalHons  by  the  increased  number  of  mares 
that  would  be  sent  to  them.         Yours,  &c., 

Cecil. 


THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT  AND  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  GUANO. 

Sir, — I  did  not  observe  when  they  first  appeared  the  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  "  A  IMerchaut,"  on  the  other  guanos 
besides  Peruvian  available  to  the  agriculturiat.  The  Bolivian 
guano  to  which  he  refers  is  extensively  used,  but  the  Peruvian 
ij  preferred,  from  its  superiority  and  uniformity  of  quality.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  slow  to  try  new  sorts. 
Genuine  guanos  sell  readily  at  prices  corresponding  to  their 
relative  qualities.  In  1845,  after  the  discovery  of  Ichaboe,  an 
enormous  sale  of  the  guano  from  that  island  was  made,  its  mo- 
derate price  and  excellent  quality  at  once  commanding  a  pre- 
ference over  the  high-priced  Peruvian.  Ichaboe  is  exhausted, 
and  none  e  jual  to  it  in  cheapness  and  quality  has  since  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

But  nothing  would  so  much  aid  negotiation  with  the  Peru- 
vian Government  for  opening  the  guano  trade  as  the  search 
for  and  discovery  of  other  deposits.  Ichaboe  was  made  avail- 
able to  us  by  a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  reaped  little  from  an 
enterprise  by  which  the  country  was  so  largely  benefitted.  A 
now  guano  island  is  reported  to  have  been  lately  found  by  a 
merchant  ship,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  have 
good  supplies.  And  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  a 
scrch  were  made  we  should  soon  have  at  our  command  sup- 
plies, hitherto  undiscovered,  which  would  render  us  com- 
paratively independent  of  Peru.  The  superiority  of  the  guano 
from  Peru  is,  as  is  well  known,  caused  by  the  dryness 
of  the  climate.  The  deposits  of  guano  there  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Chincha  and  Lobos  Islands  (which  are  distant 
from  each  other  nearly  600  miles),  but  are  known  to  exist  in 
slniost  incredible  quantity  on  the  small  islands  near  the  coast, 
and  on  the  rocks  on  the  mainland.  Opposite  an  immense 
coast  line,  2,000  miles  in  extent,  swarming  with  sea  birds,  and 
ill  a  climate  where  this  deposit  is  preserved  uninjured  by  the 
weather  for  ages,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
many  guauo  islands  beyond  the  jiu'isdiction  of  Peru.  But  the 
track  of  vessels,  as  was  lately  explained  to  me  by  the  eminent 
{ccographer,  Mr.  Keith  Johnstou,||cf  Edinburgh,  is  very  much 
kept  within  the  limit  of  the  strong  ocean  current  running  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Peru  from  south  to  north,  out  of  which  no 


vessel  is  likely  to  retard  her  voyage  and  turn  aside  in  search 
of  guano,  unless  specially  sent  on  that  service.  This  fact 
shows  how  slight  the  chance  is  of  an  accidental  discovery  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  though  the  existence  of  this  ma- 
nure, and  its  application  in  Peru  to  the  growth  of  crops,  have 
been  known  for  more  than  300  years,  yet  that  only  10  years 
a<o  it  was  untried  in  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  it  caunot 
lie  matter  of  much  surprise  that  hitherto  neither  public  nor 
private  enterprise  has  been  directed  towards  this  object.  It  is 
understood  that  our  naval  ^authorities  on  that  coast  have  lately 
had  their  attention  specially  drawn  to  it,  and  we  may  perhaps, 
ere  long,  be  gratified  by  the  news  of  a  valuable  discovery  of 
guano  as  the  consequence  of  this.  The  expedition  which  has 
just  left  the  United  States  on  a  scientific  exploring  voyage  in 
the  Pacific  may  find  what  we  want  if  our  own  ships  should 
miss  it;  and,  as  a  cheap  and  ample  supply  of  this  manure 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity,  and  mode- 
rating the  price  of  butcher's  meat  to  the  20,000,000  of  con- 
sumers here,  the  matter  will  surely  press  itself  on  the  attention 
of  our  own  Government.  Their  hands  would  be  strengthened 
in  a  negotiation  with  Peru  to  have  the  trade  thrown  open,  if 
they  showed  that  they  were  in  earnest  about  it.  At  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  production  and  consumption,  the  price  of  meat 
seems  likely  to  rise  still  further.  An  increased  supply  is  the 
only  remedy.  In  my  last  letter  I  showed  how  easily  the  sup- 
ply might  be  increased  one-half.  If  genuine  Peruvian  guano 
could  be  had  in  abundance  at  a  moderate  price,  no  good  farmer 
in  the  kingdom  would  have,  but  by  accident,  an  acre  of  inferior 
turnips,  clover,  or  grass ;  for  it  is  worth  remark  that,  while 
very  beneficial  to  corn  crops  of  all  kinds  in  favourable  seasons, 
guano  is  more  safely  applied  to  root  and  forage  crops,  which, 
being  consumed  in  a  green  state,  can  hardly  be  over-luxuriant. 
Even  with  the  present  monopoly,  farmers  of  enterprise  are 
lavish  in  their  use  of  this  manure ;  and  when  a  man  once 
accustoms  himself  to  good  crops  and  a  numerous  and  well-fed 
stock,  he  cannot  bear  to  look  at  anything  of  inferior  quality  on 
his  farm. 

An  adequate  increase  in  the  supply  of  meat  would  prevent 
a  further  rise  of  price,  which,  if  only  2d.  per  pound,  would  to 
every  individual  who  consumes  half-a-pound  a-day  be  a  saving 
of  303.  a-year — a  vast  sum  when  applied  to  the  population  of 
this  country.  Yet  no  attention  is  paid  to  this,  while  weeks 
are  spent  by  parliament  in  discussing  matters  of  comparatively 
trivial  importance.  And  this  strange  auomally  is  presented — • 
that,  shoidd  the  feelings  of  some  wandering  Englishman  in  any 
remote  quarter  of  Europe  be  offended,  a  steam  frigate  or  two 
are  straightway  despatched  to  demand  satisfaction  ;  while  the 
whole  popidation  of  these  islands  may  be  stinted  of  food,  and 
a  single  ship  cannot  he  spared  to  go  in  search  of  the  means 
whereby  the  supply  might  be  increased.  It  seems  to  me  the 
most  natural  enterprise  in  the  world  for  a  populous  country 
like  this  to  despatch  one  or  two  ships  of  our  numerous  steam 
navy  on  such  a  mission.  A  discovery  voyage  of  this  nature 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  less  fruitful  than  an 
Arctic  voyage,  and  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success  than  the  chance  visits  of  commanders,  who,  having 
other  duties  to  perform,  have  not  their  credit  and  responsibility 
at  stake.  And,  even  if  it  failed,  we  should  then  he  no  more 
at  the  mercy  of  Peru  than  we  are  at  present ;  for,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  no  further  discovery  of  superior  guano,  commercial 
enterprise  would  be  turned  to  the  vast  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
described  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  qualities  of  guano  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  both  of  which  would  then  necessarily 
command  more  attention  ;  and,  from  trustworthy  information 
which  I  have  lately  received,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve 
that  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  more  accessible  from  this  country 
than  those  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  to  he  found  in  a  similar 
rainless  district  of  Mexico.  James  Caird. 

—The  Times. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  June: 
present,  Lord  Ashburton,  President,  in  the  chair ; 
Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Klnnaird,  Lord  Walsingbam, 
Right  Hon.  James  Grattan,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart.,  Sir  John  V.B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John 
Croft,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alcoclc,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Austin,  Mr. 
BuUer  (Dilhorne),  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  Mr.  Commerell,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Farquhar- 
soa  (Langton),  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Baskerville 
Glegg,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Johnson,  Mr.  Livesey  (High  Sheriff  of  Lincoln), 
Mr.  Manning,  l\lr.  Mechi  (Tiptree),  Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr. 
Paine,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Phelips,  Mr.  Puller,  Mr. 
Severn,  Mr,  Aug.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Trench,  Mr.  Trim- 
mer, Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  and  Prof.  Way.  The  follow- 
ing  visitors  were  also  present :  The  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury  and  Prof.  Nash,  from  the  United  States  of 
America ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Farm-Bailiff  at  Windsor  to 
H.R.H.  Priace  Albert;  and  Mr.  Rammell  and  Mr. 
Ranger,  from  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

The  names  of  58  candidates  were  announced  for  elec- 
tion into  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 
Turnip  Hoeing. — Mr.  Hudson  of  Castleacre  called 
the  attention  of  the  Council,  in  the  following  passage, 
to  a  revolving  horse-hoe  for  Turnips,  made  by  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Barmer,  near  Fakenham,  in  Norfolk  : — 

"  This  newly-invented  implement  is  intended  to  set  out 
the  Turnips  in  the  drills.     I  saw  it  in  operation  a  few- 
days  since ;  it   does   the  work  exceedingly  well,  and 
will   prove   a  great   saving  of  labour.     I  have  myself 
ordered   two  of  these    implements,  and    expect  that 
they  will  save  the  cost-price'  the  first  year,   as  I  shall 
have  200  acres  of  Swedes  all  ready  to  set  out  in  one 
da}',  aud  without  these   machines  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  them  done  in  time." 
The  advantages  which  Mr.  Martin  claims  for  his  new 
hoe  are  the  following  : — I.  To  cut  or  hoe  out,  fit  for 
being  singled,  Turnips,   &c.,  as  now   done  by  hand- 
hoeing  on  either  flat  or  ridge  ;  2,  to  do  two  or  more 
drills  at  one  time  at  any  width  ;  3,  to  leave  the  plants 
at  any  distance  apart ;  4,  to  cut  the  land  to  any  depth 
required,  and  with  one  man,  one  horse,  and  a  boy,  to 
do  from  10  to  12  acres  a  day  upon  the  27-inch  work. 

The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
for  the  statement  he  had  transmitted  to  them,  and  for 
the  drawing  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

Sewerage  Matter. — Professor  Way,  the  consulting 
chemist  to  the  Society,  favoured  the  Council  with  his 
views  on  the  management  of  the  sewerage  matter  of 
towns  and  its  agricultural  application;  reserving  for  the 
paper  he  was  preparing  on  the  subject,  for  the  Society's 
Journal,  the  full  details  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  views  in  question.  He  first  referred  to  the 
fallacious  pretensions  of  many  plans  proposed  for  the 
extraction  and  concentration  of  manuring  matter  ;  and 
then  explained  the  sanitary  management  of  excrementi- 


tious  matter  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  particularly 
noticing  the  recent  valuable  report  made  to  the  Board  of 
Health  by  Mr.  Rammell,  on  the  arrangements  on  this 
subject  in  Paris,  and  to  the  Poudrette  manufacture  in 
that  capital.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  difference 
in  reference  to  the  London  sewerage,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  which  entered  into  its  compo- 
sition. He  estimated  this  supply  of  water  at  44  j  millions 
of  gallons  a-day,  and  considered  that  all  excrementitious 
matter,  sooner  or  later,  found  its  way  in  a  comminuted 
state  into  this  large  mass  of  sewerage.  He  regarded 
rain-water,  too,  as  being  highly  charged  with  manuring 
matter  ;  and  detailed  some  interesting  results  of  experi- 
ments made  on  street-water  as  it  rushed  to  the  gully - 
holes  of  the  sewers,  which  showed  it  to  contain  a  much 
larger  amount  of  soluble  salts,  especially  salts  of  potash, 
than  sewerage  water,  and  proved  that  such  washings  from 
the  streets  improved  rather  than  impaired  the  manuring 
quality  of  the  sewerage  water  generally.  The 
sewerage  matter  was  in  two  states: — 1.  In  solution; 
2.  In  suspension.  He  explained  that  the  solid  matter  in 
sewage  was  only  the  woody  or  fibrous  refuse  of  solid 
excrement,  while  ammonia  and  the  more  valuable  sub- 
stances were  retained  in  the  liquid  form.  At  present  he, 
was  aware  of  no  method  to  convert  sewage  into  solid 
manure  that  would  pay.  It  had  been  said  that  the  liquid 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  sewage, 
was  "  inodorous,  tasteless,"  and  might  be  thrown 
into  the  river  ;  such  a  result  might  fulfil  sanitary  but 
not  agricultural  conditions.  The  question,  however, 
was  a  double  sanitary  and  agricultural  one ;  and  the 
two  interests  combined  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
general  and  special  objects,  which  were  much  re- 
tarded while  each  party  stood  aloof.  Professor  Way 
then  detailed  the  various  substances  proposed  for  the 
filtration  of  sewage,  and  the  various  precipitants  to  effect 
the  subsidence  of  its  grosser  matters  ;  he  referred  to  the 
plans  of  Higgs,  Moffat,  Stotherd,  Wickstead,  Herapath, 
and  Dover  ;  to  the  peat-charcoal  filter  of  the  sewage  ma- 
nufactory company,  at  Fulham  ;  and  to  gypsum,  sul- 
phates of  iron,  magnesia,  and  zinc;  the  alum  salts,  burnt 
clay,  aud  peat  and  animal  charcoal,  as  precipitants  and 
filtering  substances  resptctively.  But  no  plan  was  efficient 
that  did  not  include,  in  the  solid  matter  obtained,  the 
various  salts  dissolved  in  the  original  liquid.  The  milk  of 
lime  employed  in  Higgs'  process  clears  the  sevi^age  from 
colour,  but  leaves  in  it  nearly  all  the  organic  matter. 
London  water,  too,  was  hard,  already  holding  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution ;  when  quicklime  was  added  a  large 
precipitate,  consisting  of  double  the  quantity  of  chalk, 
was  thrown  down,  and  thus  increased,  by  so  much  com- 
paratively inert  substance,  the  solid  matter  obtained,  30 
grains  of  chalk  being  obtained  in  this  manner  from  every 
gallon  of  sewage  liquor.  He  would  prefer  separating  the 
sewage  matter  by  itself;  but  even  that  would  only  con- 
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tain  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  would  not 
pay.  He  recommended  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  strongest  and  best  manures,  as  occasioning  less  ex- 
pense in  the  original  cost,  carriage,  storing,  and  appli- 
cation. Many  methods  had  been  proposed  to  facilitate 
the  mechanical  separation  of  sewerage  matter,  and  to  de- 
odorize it ;  but  in  all  these  the  valuable  salts  were  left 
behind.  Peat  and  other  charcoal  did  not  arrest  ammo- 
nia, as  had  been  supposed,  but  absorbed  it  as  gas  by  a 
peculiar  power  of  surface,  which  the  charcoal  exercised  ; 
but  water,  having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  ammonia, 
washed  this  gas  out  again  :  charcoal,  however,  retained 
the  solid  matter,  and  deodorised  it,  but  did  not 
separate  the  soluble  salts.  He  then  referred  to  the 
application  of  burnt  clay  on  soils  to  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing manuring  matter  ;  but  showed  that  the  effect  of 
carrying  out  manure  to  the  field  was  very  different  from 
that  of  bringing  a  portion  of  soil  to  the  manure,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  in  this  case  deciding  the  result.  Soil,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  used  as  a  filter ;  it  could  not  econo- 
mically be  taken  into  the  town  and  then  out  again  into 
the  fields.  No  plan,  he  believed,  was  at  present  known  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  sewerage  matter  could  be  obtained 
in  a  solid  state,  excepting  by  evaporation  ;  and  that  of 
course  was  out  of  the  question.  Prof.  Way  was  aware 
that  every  one  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  any  subject 
looked  with  particular  favour  on  views  which  he  himself 
entertained  and  had  originated  ;  and  accordingly  he  felt 
a  natural  interest  in  the  successful  application  of  the 
silicates,  to  which  he  had  often  made  reference  in  that 
room  :  he  really  believed,  however,  that  these  sub- 
stances, or  something  analogous  to  them,  were  the  only 
likely  means  by  which  the  potash  and  the  other  saline 
matters  could  be  removed  from  the  sewage  liquor  in  a 
solid  state.  But  he  considered  it  unwise  for  farmers  to 
make  manures,  while  they  could  purchase  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  themselves  manufacture 
them.  Unfortunately  those  low  lands  that  could 
most  easily  be  reached  by  water  were  the  very  kinds  that 
least  required  manure.  Liquid  sewerage,  as  a  whole,  he 
thought  offered  the  largest  prospect  of  success,  as  the 
whole  of  the  manuring  matter  was  in  that  case  utilised. 
A  disagreeable  odour  was  occasioned  by  its  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  there  was  no  great  loss  of  manuring  value. 
The  usual  outlets  of  sewers  naturally  occurred  in  those 
lower  levels  which,  as  he  had  just  remarked,  least  re- 
quired manuring,  being  beds  of  river  alluvial  deposits, 
consisting  of  clay  nicely  tempered  with  sand.  The  poor 
thin  high  grounds,  particularly  in  sandy  districts,  were 
those  which  most  required  the  aid  of  manure.  Pump- 
ing the  sewage  up  again  was  the  only  plan  ;  but  half- 
way measures  would  be  a  failure.  The  farmer  should 
have  the  power  of  using  it  on  levels  as  high  as  the 
towns.  In  some  of  these,  as  Exeter,  situated  on  a 
circuit  of  hilly  ground,  it  would  be  waste  of  power  to 
bring  the  sewage  down  from  them  to  the  lower  outfall, 
and  then  to  pump  it  up  again  ;  but  it  might,  he  thought, 
be  economically  employed  in  contour  lines  around  such 
towns.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  to  be  fully  available,  should  be  effected 
on  an  extensive  system  ;  it  was  ridiculous  for  a  place 


like  Edinburgh,  with  its  large  amount  of  inhabitants,  to 
supply  liquid  manure  for  only  a  few  thousand  acres  ; 
such  excrementitious  matter  ought  to  yield  manuring 
elements  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  if  applied 
at  once  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Chadwick  begged  leave  to  say  for  his  colleagues 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  that  however  strongly 
convinced  they  were  of  the  superiority  of  the  principle 
of  applying  the  refuse  of  towns  for  cultivation,  in  the 
form  of  liquid  manure,  they  would,  nevertheless,  have 
been  glad  if  there  had  been  better  results  from  the  various 
trials  with  precipitates  of  sewerage,  and  better  promise 
than  Professor  Way's  very  important  investigations  into 
the  patented  and  chief  methods  hitherto  tried,  yet  gave 
them.  He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had  done  what  he  could  to 
facilitate  experimental  trial  works  for  precipitates,  as 
experiments;  for  there  were  many  cases  of  towns  so 
situated,  as  a  small  town  near  the  sea-side,  with  the  sea 
for  the  out-fall,  with  high  cliffs  behind,  and  with  no  land 
on  the  cliffs  on  which  to  apply  it,  even  if  the  quantity 
were  sufficient  to  pay  for  engine-power  to  lift  it ;  where, 
unless  the  manure  in  the  sewerage  could  be  precipitated 
and  rendered  portable,  there  appeared  to  be  as  yet  no 
alternative  at  present  but  to  throw  it  away.  Where, 
however,  there  were  means  for  its  application  in  the 
liquid  form,  it  was  mere  waste  of  expense  in  labour  and 
material — of  the  materials  used  in  the  process,  as  well 
as  of  the  manure  itself — to  reduce  it  to  the  solid  form 
from  which  it  must  again  be  liquefied ;  for,  unless  it 
were  liquefied  for  application,  half  its  effect  would  be 
lost.  This  result  had  been  exemplified  by  Mr.  Pusey 
in  the  trial  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  water  drill 
and  the  dust  drill.  It  had  been  elsewhere  shown  that 
the  risks  of  loss  were  diminished,  and  the  efficiency  of 
guano  was  doubled  by  applying  it  in  water.  Mr. 
Herapath  had  told  him  (Mr.  C.)  in  relation  to  a  plan  of 
precipitating  town  sewerage,  with  which  it  was  to  be 
hoped  he  might  succeed,  that  the  raw  materials  alone 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  solidified  manure 
would  cost  about  7s.  In  other  instances  the  cost  was 
greater  ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  so,  and  supposing  the 
distribution  of  the  sewerage  to  be  from  such  points  as 
the  reservoirs,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  it  for 
precipitation  from  that  point,  for  that  7s.  300  tons 
of  liquid  manure  might  be  at  once  distributed  directly 
on  to  the  land,  there  to  be  safely  held,  not  merely  in 
mechanical  suspension,  but,  as  experience  had  shown, 
in  chemical  combination,  and  to  be  safely  stored  or 
prepared  for  the  plant  in  Nature's  own  laboratory,  the 
soil.  When  he  first  recommended  this  mode  of  appli- 
cation only  single  dressings  were  thought  of,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  storage  room  required  during  the 
long  intervals  of  the  applications  would  be  so  enor- 
mous as  to  render  the  plan  impracticable ;  but  one  most 
important  point  of  successful  experience  for  farms  as 
well  as  for  towns  was,  that  they  might  go  on  pumping 
the  manure  into  the  land,  on  fallows,  all  the  year  round, 
except  during  the  frost.  From  the  filling  of  his  tanks  to 
overflow,  with  the  liquid  as  well  as  the  solidified  manure, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Myer  Mill,  had  been  compelled  to  do 
to  ;  and  the  permanence  of  the  absorption,  the  complete 
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and  satisfactory  storage  in  the  land,  was  shown  on  the 
crop,  on  which,  as  in  steps,  every  extra  dressing  with 
liquid  manure  was  distinguishable.  Experience  was 
accumulating  also  as  to  the  superior  quality,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  the  produce  from  the  sewerage  of  towns. 
In  the  course  of  the  drainage-works  carried  on  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  it  was  often  necessary  to  change 
the  outfalls  and  the  courses  of  old  sewers,  when  up  started 
claimants  to  compensation,  on  the  ground  of  prescriptive 
uses  and  rights,  and  for  the  loss  of  a  manure  yielding 
produce  unequalled  in  quality.  In  one  case  some 
surprise  was  created  by  the  pains  taken  by  a  farmer  to 
get  himself  appointed  surveyor  to  a  town  under  the 
Public  Health  Act.  It  was  found  that  he  had  done  so 
in  order  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  an  outfall,  of  which 
he  had  long  made  quiet  and  unobserved  use,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  superior  Grass.  When  he  was  assured  of 
the  continuance  of  his  supply  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a 
moderate  rental,  he  resigned  his  surveyorship.  In 
another  case,  a  market- gardener  came  forth  and  objected 
to  the  diversion  of  an  old  sewer  from  which  he  had 
grown  the  best  produce,  and,  amongst  other  things,  the 
finest  Mignonette  of  the  richest  scent  that  during  many 
years  had  been  sent  to  Covent  Garden  market.  The 
difficulties  in  the  extension  of  the  system  were  not  upon 
any  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  and  economy  of  the  means, 
or  as  to  the  value  of  the  produce  on  the  part  of  all  dis- 
interested persons  who  had  been  able  to  examine  the 
various  working  examples.  In  agriculture,  however,  as 
they  were  too  well  aware,  adoption  did  not  as  yet  inva- 
riably follow  proved  success.  There  were,  moreover, 
the  usual  obstacles :  the  tenant  had  no  capital  to  lay 
down  apparatus,  and  wanted  the  owner  to  do 
it,  commonly  gratis.  Then  there  were  not  sufficient 
powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  enable 
the  local  boards  to  lay  down  apparatus  on  farms, 
and  give  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  sewerage,  for  a  rent.  Often  the  most  suitable 
lands  for  the  application  of  the  sewerage  were  the 
common  and  the  waste  lands.  Thus  Coventry,  where 
drainage  works  under  the  Public  Health  Act  were  in 
the  course  of  execution,  was  belted  with  Lammas  lands  ; 
but  the  General  Board  had  no  means  of  settling  equi- 
table terms  of  compensation  to  the  several  parties,  as  in 
the  case  of  enclosures,  otherwise  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  take  the  wastes,  to  enclose  and  drain  them, 
and  put  down  the  distributary  apparatus,  and  then 
relet  them,  with  the  right  of  the  free  use  of  the  liquid 
manure.  They  had  as  yet  no  legal  rights  of  easement 
for  carrying  liquid  manure  pipes  beyond  the  districts 
of  the  local  boards ;  otherwise  there  was  no  monopoly 
of  the  sewerage  by  the  occupiers  or  owners  of  the  land 
at  the  immediate  outfall,  as  was  commonly  assumed ; 
and  where  the  quantities  were  sufficient  they  might 
expect  to  see  sewerage  pipes  radiating  for  many  miles 
from  towns.  Neither  was  it  necessary,  as  supposed,  that 
the  sewer  manure  should  be  distributed  only  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  flow  naturally  by  gravitation.  Whereso- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  lift  solid  manure,  there,  in  large 
quantities,  liquid  manure  could  be  lifted  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  In  the  metropolis  there  were  large  Cornish  engines 


doing  duty  by  lifting  87,000  gallons  of  water  100  feet 
high  for  a  shilling ;  the  expense  of  the  lift  by  the 
smaller  engines  was  greater,  but  still  the  expense  was,  even 
with  the  highly-diluted  manure,  much  less  than  lifting 
the  solid  manure  by  carting  ;  and  it  was  important  to 
observe  that  to  whatever  height  liquid  manure  was 
lifted,  there  was  the  benefit  available  of  power  of  a 
return  distribution  by  falls,  by  shedding.  In  one  in- 
stance there  were  reliable  estimates  for  lifting  the  sewer- 
age, by  two  or  three  lifts,  over  the  high  grounds  to  the 
north  of  London,  and  delivering  it  as  far  as  20  miles  off, 
at  an  expense  of  twopence  per  ton  for  the  delivery. 
From  two  towns  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  distri- 
butary works  were  expected  to  be  in  operation  this 
season ;  from  about  ten  others  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  season.  As  the  legislative  facilities  for  which 
they  had  applied  from  year  to  year  were  yielded,  and  the 
administrative  reductions  were  removed,  other  towns 
would  rapidly  follow.  In  the  meantime  the  number  of 
the  farms  upon  the  new  principle  wotc  increasing,  and, 
with  such  important  examples  and  expositions  founded 
upon  it  as  were  given  by  Mr.  Mechi,  the  towns,  and  the 
farmers  resident  near  them,  would  be  led  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  within  their  power. — In  answer  to  some 
questions,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  as  to 
the  cost  of  distribution,  Mr.  C.  stated  that  the  estimates 
of  conveyance  of  sewerage  to  long  distances  were  founded 
on  the  experience  of  the  conveyance  of  water  to  long 
distances  lor  the  supply  of  towns,  which  put  all  con- 
veyance or  lifts  by  carts  out  of  competition.  C>n  some 
trials  of  the  distribution  of  solid  and  liquid  manures 
from  farms,  it  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  removing 
equivalent  quantities  of  manure  was — of  15  loads  of 
solid  manure  by  cart,  £1  7s. ;  of  15  loads  of  liquid 
manure  by  water-cart,  18s.  9d. ;  of  15  loads  of  liquid 
manure  by  800  yards  of  hose  and  jet,  Is.  9d. ;  of  15 
loads  of  manure  distributed  by  means  of  a  short  hose 
from  a  stand  pipe  by  a  fixed  steam-engine,  6d. — In 
answer  to  some  questions  of  Mr.  Livesey  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  pipage,  Mr.  Chadwick  stated  that  the  expense 
on  the  farm  referred  to  as  a  leading  instance,  that  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  expense  was  £2  10s.  per  acre.  The 
hydrants  were  there  placed  about  one  to  more  than  40 
acres.  Mr.  Mechi's  pipage  was  closer,  and  bis  hydrants 
about  one  to  11  acres.  His  expense,  £4  an  acre,  it 
was  to  be  observed,  included  the  expense  of  all  his 
failures.  The  pipage  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire 
was  closer  still,  and  he  appeared  to  have  one  hydrant  to 
every  3  acres  ;  but  taking  his  the  maximum  expense  of 
£7  per  acre,  and  let  that  be  compared  with  the  average 
expense  of  forming  water  meadows,  £lb  per  acre  as  in 
Wiltshire,  or  as  £^40  per  acre,  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  water-meadows  at  Clipstone. — Lord  Kin- 
naird,  who  said  he  was  adopting  the  system  himself, 
considered  the  maximum  outlay  low  as  compared  with 
outlays  to  which  they  were  accustomed  for  less  return. 
He  considered  the  outlay  as  a  means  to  a  large  economy. 
— Sir  John  Johnstone  asked  Mr.  Chadwick  whether  he 
considered  the  want  of  success  of  the  London  Sewerage 
Manure  Company  was  due  to  financial  or  other  causes. 
— Mr.   Chadwick  stated,  to  financial  causes.     The  late 
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Mr,  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who  had  taken  shares  in  the 
company,  had  protested  against  the  arrangements,  and 
declared  that  they  must  end  in  failure.  In  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  sewerage  distribution,  the  success  might 
be  seen  on  French  Beans  and  Cabbages,  as  well  as  on 
Currant-trees  and  Strawberries,  and  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
tributing jet  were  perceptible,  in  the  increased  size  and 
superior  appearance  of  the  produce. 

Mr.  Livesey  ventured  to  allude  to  the  valuable  illus- 
trations of  liquid  manuring  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  and  Mr. 
Telfer's  farms  in  Ayreshire.  Mr.  L.  witnessed,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  in  the  present  year  (a  period  of  such 
unusual  drought,  that,  on  the  Sunday  previously  he  heard 
the  prayer  for  rain  read  at  Fortwilliam,  so  serious  were 
the  losses  amongst  the  lambs  in  that  locality),  the  second 
cutting  of  Italian  Rye-grass  on  Mr.  Telfer's  farm,  where 
48  cows  are  kept  on  50  acres  of  land,  25  of  which  are 
under  the  pipe-distribution  system.  So  valuable  does 
this  system  of  distributing  manure  appear  that  it  is 
beyond  the  question  of  comparison  between  solid  and 
liquid;  it  is  in  such  instances  as  that  alluded  to  a  question 
whether  farmers  have  a  crop  or  go  without  it  altogether; 
for  by  no  other  means,  under  similar  circumstances,  can 
they  bring  about  a  crop  at  all.  He  had  laid  down  52 
acres  under  this  system,  and  looked  forward  with  much 
pleasure  in  being  in  a  condition  next  year,  at  Lincoln,  to 
offer  an  inspection  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  might  be  pleased  to  honour  him 
with  a  visit ;  and  as  his  residence  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
that  city,  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  he  trusted 
that  gentlemen  would  do  so.  Mr.  L.  not  having  yet 
heard  of  any  other  person  in  that  county,  where  its  in- 
troduction will  be  canvassed  by  much  intelligence,  sought 
to  show  that  its  results  may  be  satisfactory  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;  but  could  scarcely  agree  with  Mr. 
Mechi  that  ^^4  per  acre  would  cover  the  pipage  and 
working  power,  tanks,  &c.,  per  acre.  Mr.  Livesey  would 
be  more  disposed  to  say  £7  per  acre  to  carry  out  such 
pipage  alone  as  would  be  conveniently  disposed  for  dis- 
tribution with  short  lengths  of  hose,  where,  as  Mr.  Mechi 
states,  the  wear  and  tear,  and  he  might  add  the  cost  of 
labour  also,  is  the  main  item  of  account.  Mr.  Livesey 
had  for  every  3^  acres  one  hydrant,  so  that  60  yards  of 
hose  would  cover  the  whole  circle  ;  45  would  do  it  easily, 
with  60  feet  of  jet.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  an  efficient 
distributor  offered  to  the  public  in  lieu  of  the  jet,  so  that 
the  fluid  might  be  regularly  spread,  and  not  in  strokes, 
as  noticed  by  him  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  Rye-grass,  where 
the  application  expressed  itself  in  segments  on  the  crop. 
He  would  observe  that  the  implement  which  Messrs. 
Carrett  and  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  have  kindly  undertaken  to 
construct  for  him,  and  is  to  be  shown  at  Gloucester, 
is  intended  to  be  subservient  to  irrigation  as  well 
as  other  machinery  ;  and  if  such  an  implement  shall 
be  successful  in  its  operations,  there  may  be  in- 
stances where  considerable  benefits  could  be  derived, 
and  this  reminded  him  of  a  position  at  once 
suited  to  its  application,  and  if  Mr.  L.  might  take  such 
a  liberty  without  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
proprietor,  but  whose  valuable  services  to  this  Society 
are  so  well  esteemed,  he  would  mention  Colonel  Chal- 


loner's  park,  through  which,  whilst  riding  on  Saturday 
last,  he  saw  a  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  crop  of 
cultivated  Grasses  ;  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Livesey  that 
when  this  magnificent  crop,  so  different  from  the  usual 
stunted  growth  of  park  Grass,  was  stacked  and  an 
abundant  aftermath  was  desired,  that  3  cwt.  of  guano 
to  the  acre,  followed  by  water  from  the  reservoir  below, 
under  the  agency  of  the  Portable  Steam  Engine  Pump 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  would  be  a  very  likely  means 
of  effecting  it.  He  was  desirous  of  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  the  valuable  assistance  con- 
ferred by  him  during  the  arrangement  of  his  pumps  and 
other  necessary  apparatus. 

Mr.  Mechi  considered  there  was  no  practical  difficulty 
in  conveying  town  sewerage  to  agricultural  districts, 
except  that  farmers  and  landlords  must  first  be  con- 
vinced that  town  sewerage  is  the  best  guano  in  a  liquid 
state.  He  had  found  practically  that  no  amount  of  solid 
manure  would  effect,  in  a  given  time,  equal  results  with 
liquid  manure,  especially  on  pasture.  He  considered 
that,  allowing  six  individuals  as  amply  manuring  one 
acre,  350,000  acres  would,  if  necessary,  absorb  all 
the  town  sewerage  of  London  with  its  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  Its  cartage  in  the  country  cost  at  least  6d. 
per  ton  per  mile ;  and  as  liquefied  manure  could  be  con- 
ducted at  a  twelfth  or  less  of  that  cost,  that  is  the 
most  desirable  condition  for  transmission  ;  all  solid  ma- 
nures might  be  fluidised,  and  sink  immediately  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  as  at  his  farm  ;  consequently  the  new 
fibres  of  growing  plants,  deep  in  the  soil,  receive  their 
food  in  an  available  condition.  Mr.  Mechi  then  referred 
to  Professor  Way's  papers  on  the  power  of  soils  to  fix  am- 
monia, and  stated  that  in  strong  clay  soils  he  had,  whilst 
irrigating,  caused  the  drains,  at  5  feet  depth,  to  discharge 
manure-water  having  both  colour,  smell,  and  fertilising 
properties,  although  he  had  hoped  all  these  might  have 
been  arrested  by  the  soil.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by 
entering  largely  into  the  details  of  pipage,  gutta  percha 
tubing,  and  the  general  management  of  irrigation  with 
manure.  Mr.  Mechi  then  invited  the  members  to  inspect 
his  arrangements  in  their  present  improved  state ;  and  he 
should  feel  gratified  in  finding  that  any  expenditure  of 
his  own,  made  by  way  of  trial  and  experiment,  should 
have  eventually  led  to  sound  practical  experience,  of 
which  others  might  so  freely  avail  themselves.  He 
hoped  on  the  20th  of  next  month  to  meet  many  whom 
he  then  saw  present,  at  his  "  gathering"  at  Tiptree, 
where  the  whole  of  his  operations  would  be  laid  open  to 
their  inspection  and  friendly  discussion.  In  the  course 
of  his  details,  Mr.  Mechi  gave  to  the  members  a  most 
graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  by  means  of 
his  great  tank,  and  the  incessant  action  of  currents  of 
air,  animal  matter  of  every  form  and  degree  of  solidity 
was  rapidly  assimilated  into  liquid-manure,  and  hurried 
off  daily  with  the  resistless  force  of  steam-power  through 
his  system  of  pipage  over  his  land.  The  discussion 
closed  with  an  interesting  detail  of  facts  connected  with 
steam-power ;  price,  number,  material,  and  coating  of 
pipes ;  fresh  or  ripe  manure  ;  and  action  of  silicates  on 
strengthening  Rye-grass  and  other  siliceous  plants. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  seconded  by  Mr. 
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Chadwick,  the  Council  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof. 
Way,  for  his  most  able  and  instructive  statement :  his 
lordship  remarking,  that  Prof.  Way's  views  on  the  value 
of  manure  in  a  liquid  state  fully  agreed  with  those  ex- 
pressed in  Scotland  by  Prof.  Johnston  and  Prof.  Ander- 
son,  the  successive  consulting  chemists  of  the  Highland 
Society ;  and  he  suggested  a  system  of  liquid-manure 
distribution,  from  tanks  in  towns  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
way, through  a  ramification  of  small  pipes  in  different 
localities.  The  President,  in  conclusion,  alluded  to  the 
great  liberality  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  allowing  the  Society 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  great  experience  on  the  use 
and  application  of  town  sewerage ;  and  to  the  offer  of 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  to  submit  his  arrangements 
next  year  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society.  His  lordship 
thought  it  unnecessary  for  Prof.  Way  to  apologise  for 
any  incompleteness  he  might  suppose  to  have  been  left 
in  his  statement.  The  Society  had  applied  tests  to  agri- 
cultural machines,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when 
they  failed  and  when  they  succeeded  in  the  object  of  their 
construction ;  and  by  these  criteria  they  had  rendered 
invaluable  aid  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  mechanism, 
and  had  gradually  educated  the  implement-makers  in  the 
perfection  of  their  manufacture.  The  farmers  were  in 
like  manner  obliged  to  Prof.  Way,  who,  by  the  test  of 
science,  determined  the  truth  and  economy  of  those 
plans  which  were  connected  with  cultivation  and  the  ap- 
plication  of  chemistry  ;  teaching  them  to  feed  their  lands, 
as  well  as  their  bullocks,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  monthly  meeting 
on  July  6. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover- square,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
July.  The  following  members  of  Council  and  governors 
of  the  Society  were  present :  Lord  Ashburton,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Bridport,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive, 
M.P.,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Blansbard, 
Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Cavendish, 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Commerell,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr. 
Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Mr.  Pusey, 
Prof.  Simonds,  and  Prof.  Way. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  report 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  to  the  end  of  the  previous 
month ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  £2,249.  He 
also  reported  to  the  Council  the  final  settlement  of  all 
claims  on  account  of  fines  for  non- exhibition  at  the 
Lewes  meeting. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  Pusey,  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  reported  the  following  awards  made  by  the 
Judges  of  Essays  and  Reports,  competing  for  the  prizes 
of  the  Society  :  — 

L  To  John  Haxton,  of  Drumnod,  Fifeshire ;  the  So- 
ciety's Prize  of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best  Essay 
on  the  Management  of  Light  Lauds,  consisting  prin- 


cipally of  very  friable,  dry,  and  loose  sand,  with  saiai 
alumiuouB  (or  clayey),  but  no  calcareous  matter,  such 
as  those  on  sand  of  the  plastic  clay,  iron-sand,  millstone 
grit,  old  red  sandstone,  and  granite. 
II.  To  Robert  Vallentine,  Farm-manager  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  :  the  Society's  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  the  beat  Essay  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Beans  and  Peas. 
Gloucester    Meeting. — Mr.    Raymond    Barker, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the   General  Gloucester  Committee, 
reported  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  Society's  ensuing  Country  Meeting  in  that  city. 
The  Council  cordially  greeted  the   announcement  that 
the  French  Government  had   intimated,   through  their 
consul-general  in   London,  their  intention  of  sending  a 
special  deputation  to  attend  the  meeting.     The  General 
Gloucester  Committee  had  given  instructions  that  every 
mark  of  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  distinguished 
guests. 

Steam  Boiler.— Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of 
the  Implement  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the 
report  of  Mr.  Amos,  the  consulting-engineer  to  the  So- 
ciety, on  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Batley,  at  Northampton,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
and  testing  the  ten-horse  steam  boiler  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Batley  for  the  Society,  and  was  in- 
tended to  supply  steam  for  working  the  fixed  engines 
in  the  Society's  trial  yard,  at  its  country  meetings.  Mr. 
Amos  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  Mr.  Batley 
had  made  every  effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Imple- 
ment Committee,  and  to  complete  the  boiler  in  due 
time.  It  was  found,  on  being  subjected  to  high  pres- 
sures of  water  and  steam,  to  be  fit  for  immediate  use; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would  reach  Gloucester  in 
proper  time  for  the  Society's  steam-engine  trials. 

Vacancies. — The  Secretary  having  reported  the  va- 
cancies occasioned  in  the  Council  by  the  lamented  loss 
of  the  Earl  of  Ducie  and  Professor  Sewell ;  the  President 
announced  that,  agreeably  with  their  standing  regulation, 
these  vacancies  would  be  filled  up  by  the  Council  at  the 
ensuing  monthly  meeting  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

Seasoning  Wood.— The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P., 
sent  to  the  Council  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Leaton  Knolls,  Salop:  — 

"As  the  communication  of  the  enclosed  memoranda,  drawn 
up  by  my  gardener,  and  stating  to  me  the  results  of  various 
experiments  in  seasoning  yoimg  timber,  by  immersion  in  lime- 
water,  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  many  of  our  brother 
landowners,  I  enclose  them,  together  with  the  specimens  re- 
ferred to  in  it,  to  be  submitted  (if  you  shoul  1  think  fit)  to  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  their  next 
weekly  meeting.  I  may  add  to  the  enclosed  statement  that 
the  timber  intended  for  roofing,  gates,  &c.,  should  first  be 
shaped  and  fitted,  and  then  taken  to  pieces  and  placed  iu  the 
lime-water ;  as  the  wood,  when  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  dried, 
becomes  so  hard,  and  the  grain  so  gritty,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
cut  or  planed;  snd,  if  placed,  when  tenoned  and  framed 
together  in  the  pit,  would  swell,  and  burst  the  joints." — 
J.  A.  Lloyd. 

"  The  accompanying  specimens  of  timber,  which  I  now  sub- 
mit for  your  inspection,  are  the  results  of  some  experiments 
carried  out  in  1843  and  1849.  Pieces  of  the  woods,  as  labelled, 
were  soaked  for  fourteen  days  in  strong  lime-water;  and,  after 
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beiug  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  dry,  were  placed,  with  other 
pieces  not  soaked,  upon  a  grub-eaten  floor,  and  the  results  are 
what  the  specimens  now  exhibit.  While  the  pieces  of  young 
Larch,  No.  1,  is  perfectly  sound.  No.  2,  a  piece  of  the  same 
tree,  but  not  soaked,  is  completely  perforated  by  grubs ;  No.  3 
is  a  piece  of  Sycamore  plank  soaked  iu  lime-water.  No.  4  a 
piece  of  the  same  plauk  not  soaked.  No.  5  is  a  specimen  of 
Lime  tree  plank  soaked,  the  wood  quite  green  when  put  to 
soak.  No.  6  is  a  specimen  of  Lime  tree,  the  wood  quite  dry 
when  put  to  soak.  The  grub  has  not  attacked  either  of  them, 
and  it  appears  that  the  lime-water  penetrates  the  green  wood 
as  deeply  as  the  dry.  No.  7  is  a  specimen  of  peeled  Larch 
soaked  in  1843,  and  No.  8  a  specimen  of  the  same  tree  not 
soaked  in  lime-water.  No.  9  is  a  specimen  of  unpeeled  Larch 
soaked  in  lime-water  in  1843,  and  No.  10  is  a  specimen  of  the 
same  tree  not  soaked.  Moreover,  I  may  remark,  that  the 
timber  which  is  soaked  is  harder  than  that  not  soaked.  The 
tank  for  soaking  timber  here  is  26  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
4  feet  deep,  dug  out  of  the  clay,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
lined  with  wood,  at  an  expense  of  about  70s.,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  timber  in  the  rough." — J.  Wilson. 

The  President  remarked  that  simple  processes  were 
too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  although  in  many  cases  very 
adequate  and  efficient  for  required  purposes  ;  facts  were 
first  important,  theories  were  afterwards  valuable  in 
extending  their  use. — Prof.  Way  referred  to  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  circumstance  of  the  wood  being  cut 
up  in  pieces  before  being  soaked,  and  thus  presented  a 
greater  amount  of  surface:  there  were  many  other 
modes  of  soaking  wood,  but  they  were  all  comparatively 
expensive,  and  required  a  greater  amount  of  preparation 
for  the  process. — Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  thought  the  action 
of  the  lime  consisted  in  solidifying  the  albumen. — Mr. 
Brandreth  thought  it  eflfected  a  change  in  the  saccharine 
juices  of  the  wood. — Mr.  Hammond  thought  the  subject 
a  very  interesting  and  important  one,  and  hoped  Prof. 
Way  would  give  it  his  attention, — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Clive,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pusey,  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  ordered  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  favour  of 
these  specimens  and  the  statement  accompanying  them. 

Communications  were  received: — 1,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Martin,  on  the  importance  of  taking  measures 
to  improve  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  of 
the  rising  generation  of  the  agricultural  labouring 
classes  ;  2,  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Ruxley 
Lodge,  near  Esher,  in  Surrey,  for  the  Council,  or  any 
of  its  members,  to  inspect  the  daily  working  of  Samuel- 
son's  digging  machine,  at  a  farm  in  Mr.  Beckford 's 
neighbourhood,  near  Kingston-on-Thames ;  3,  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  for  the  members  to 
witness  the  labourers'  draining  match,  intended  to 
take  place  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Parkins,  at  Chesfield, 
near  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  on  the  22nd  of  July  ;  4, 
an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Lois 
Weedon,  near  Towcester,  for  the  inspection  of  his  grow- 
ing crops,  as  results  of  his  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation.— The  Council  ordered  their  usual  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  various  communications  submitted  to 
them,  and  adjourned  to  their  monthly  meeting  on  the 
3rd  of  August. 


I^RENCH  Industrial  e'xhibition. — The   Earl  of 
Gluendont  bar  Majeoty'a  PrinoipsI  Secretary  of  St6t«  for 


the  Foreign  Department,  has  transmitted  to  the  Society, 
through  Mr.  Addington,  the  following  communications 
relating  to  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  France,  to 
be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  1855. 

Foreign  Office,  July  6,  1853. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  30th  of  April  last, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Count  Walewski,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  this  Court,  announcing  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  hold  a  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition  iu  Paris  iu  May,  185.5,  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  further  letter  from 
Count  Walewski,  stating  the  decision  which  has  been  come  to 
by  the  Government  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  regard  to  foreign 
prohibited  goods  which  may  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition ;  and  I 
am  to  request  that  you  will  move  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the 
liberal  intentions  of  the  French  Government,  as  stated  in  Count 
Walewski's  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        H.  U.  Addington. 

To  James  Hudson,  Esq. 

London,  June  29, 1853. 

My  Lord, — In  reference  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  intended 
to  be  held  at  Paris  in  1855,  many  foreign  manufacturers  have 
inquired  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  :  1,  whether  products, 
the  importation  of  which  into  France  under  general  regula- 
tions is  prohibited,  will  be  specially  admitted  into  that  exhibi- 
bition ;  and  2,  whether,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition, 
those  products  will  be  required  to  be  re-exported,  or  may  be 
sold  off  on  the  spot.  These  two  questions,  my  Lord,  have  re- 
ceived a  solution  conformable  with  those  enlightened  views 
which  led  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  in  the 
first  instance  to  decree  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1835.  It  has 
accordingly  been  decided,  not  only  that  such  prohibited  mer- 
chandise shall  be  admitted  into  the  Exhibition,  but,  further, 
that  it  may  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  will  of 
the  exhibitors,  be  either  re-exported  free  of  all  duty,  or  sold  in 
France  for  internal  consumption  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  on  its  value.  These  arrangements  will  be  included  in 
the  general  regulations  at  present  in  the  course  of  preparation ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  general  impression  which  appears  to 
have  been  already  made  among  foreigners,  by  the  rule  affecting 
prohibited  merchandize  intended  for  the  Exhibition,  I  am  in. 
structed  to  have  the  honour  of  informing  your  Excellency  of 
the  special  resolutions  adopted  in  reference  to  this  point  by 
the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Your  Excel- 
lency will,  perhaps,  kindly  consent  at  once  to  convey  to  the 
industrial  and  manufacturing  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty a  statement  of  the  regulations  which  have  thus  been 
made.  I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        A.  Walewski. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


NEW    MEMBERS. 

The  Marquis  of  Bath,  of  Longleat  Park,  Wiltshire, 
and  Tilney. street,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  elected  one 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 
Barton,  Charles,  Holbrook  House,  Wincanton,  Somersetshire 
Beauchamp,  The  Earl,  Madresfield  Court,  Worcester 
Blakey,  John,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire 
Breaviugton,  William  G.  K.,  Sutton,  Houutlow,  Middlesex 
Brogdeo,  John  TUemas  Nathtniel,  Linooln 
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Boyle,  Thomas,  Frolesworth,  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire 

Butt,  Henry;  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire 

Cartar,  William,  Boughton,  Feversham,  Kent 

Castree,  Charles  William,  Gloucester 

Coke,  H.  S.,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 

Collinsou,  H.,  The  Wood  House,  Kidderminster,  Worcestersh. 

Corbet,  Henry,  Farmers'  Club,  New  Bridge-street,  London 

Crossley,  Luke  T.,  Hanklow  Hall,  Nantwich,  Cheshire 

Darbishire,  S.  D.,  Pendyffryn,  Conway,  Carnarvonshire 

Deere,  Kichard  Tack,  Chepstow  Terrace,  Bayswater,  London 

Dickenson,  D.  F.  D.,  Ulverstone,  Laucashire 

Eggar,  James,  Binsted,  Alton,  Hampshire 

Gibbons,  R.  W.,  Abbot's  Hill,  Beaford,  Crediton,  Devonshire 

Harkness,  Thomas,  Upper  Sackville-atreet,  Dublin 

Henderson,  William,  96,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Sq.,  London 

Hitch,  Samuel,  M.D.,  Sandywell  Park,  Gloucestershire 

Horford,  Summers,  Clarveston  Grange,  Narberth,  Pembrokesh. 

Kay,  Richard,  Forcett-Valey,  Aldborough,  Durham 

Lambert,  Charles,  Sunk  Island,  Otteringham,  Hull 

Leach,  R.  Valentine,  Vernon  House,  Britton  Ferry,  Glamorg. 

Lee,  Thomas,  5,  Somers  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London 

Lewis,  J.  L.  G.  P.,  Henllan,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire 

Mapplebeck,  William  Batty,  Birmingham 

Martin,  John,  Barmer,  Fakenham,  Norfolk 

Melville,  Rev.  Edmond,  St.  David's,  Pembrokeshire 

Morgan,  Morgan,  Bodwigoed,  Pontriffydd,  Glamorganshire 
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Nunn,  William  Travers,  Yeldham,  Halstead,  Essex 

Parry,  Thomas  Gambler,  Highnam  Court,  Gloucester 

Pearson,  Charles,  Berwick-on-Tees,  Yarra,  Yorkshire 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  Ashley  Geo.  John,  M.P,,  Hatherop,  Fairford 

Price,  William,  Glan  Turch,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire 

Rhodes,  Christopher,  Little  Oat  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex 

Risdon,  William,  Dolton,  Crediton,  Devonshire 

Ruck,  Edmund,  Castle  Hill,  Cricklade,  Wiltshire 

Saunders,  Samuel,  Russell  Mill,  Market-Lavington,  Wiltshire 

Smith,  David,  Yniscedwin  Iron  Works,  Swansea  Vale 

Smith,  William,  Whinchcomb,  Gloucestershire 

Sparkman,  John  Little  Marcle,  Ledbury,  Gloucestershire 

Stothert,  Henry,  Bath,  Somersetshire 

Strick,  Thomas,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire 

Thompson,  Alexander,  Kirknewton,  Wooler,  Northumberland 

Trinder,  Edward,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire 

Troyte,  A  H.  Dyke,  Huntsham  Court,  Hampton,  Devonshire 

Vavasour,  Sir  Henry  Mervin,  Bart.,  Spaldington,  Yorkshire 

Wainman,  William  Bradley,  Carsehead,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 

Washbourn,  George,  Gloucester 

Wemyss,  James  Robert,  Gloucester 

Williams,  T.  Playfair,  Wessiugton  Court,  Townhope,  Hereford 

Willis,  R.B.,  Elderbeck,  Pooley  Bridge,  Penrith,  Cumberland 

Wicks,  John,  High  Leaden  Court,  Gloucester 

Wood,  W.  Bryan,  Bainbridge,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire 

Wood,  Miles  Astman,  Ledbury,  Gloucestershire. 


MEETING    AT     GLOUCESTER. 


The  west  of  Enj^land,  or,  to  speak  as  we  travel, 
the  Western  hne,  has  so  far  had  quite  its  fair  share 
of  attention  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Celebrating  their  opening  day  at  Oxford  in  1839, 
the  Council  came  on  to  Bristol  in  1842,  proceeded 
still  further  down,  to  Exeter  in  1850,  and  now 
again  return  to  Gloucester  in  185.3.  Acting,  then, 
on  the  principle  that  each  district  should  in  turn 
have  the  advantages  of  a  visit  from  this  eminent  in- 
stitution, it  is  a  question  whether  Worcester  had 
not  in  reality  a  call  over  the  more  favoured  Glou- 
cester. At  each  of  the  three  other  cities  we  have 
named  as  the  scenes  of  different  celebrations — 
Oxford,  Bristol,  or  even  Exeter — the  county  ot 
Gloucester  had  ample  opportunity  for  either  exhibit- 
ing at,  or  merely  attending  the  meetings.  Worcestei 
would  have  been  something  more  like  breaking 
fresh  ground;  whereas,  in  Gloucester  and  its 
vicinity  we  are  already  well  known,  and  the  visit 
comes  more  like  the  re-appearance  of  an  old  friend, 
than  the  first  introduction  of  a  comparative  stranger. 

The  city  of  Gloucester,  however,  did  not,  in  this 
instance,  rest  its  claim  exactly  on  its  own  merits. 
Independently  of  what  it  could  offer  in  the  way  of 
site  and  general  convenience,  it  had  the  more 
weighty  recommendation  of  forming  something  like 
a  connecting  link  between  the  object  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  farming  of  South 
Wales.  This,  of  course,  was  only  effected  by  its 
railway  accommodation,  and  this,  we  beheve,  mainly 


determined  the  selection  of  the  Society,  We  see 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  choice,  although  we 
fear  the  expectations  upon  which  it  was  arrived  at 
have  been  scarcely  realized.  We  shall  have  to 
penetrate  more  into  the  heart  of  Wales  itself  before 
the  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Society  can  be 
reckoned  upon  accomplishing  much  general  good 
there.  It  is  the  small  poor  farmer,  above  all  others, 
that  you  must  visit  in  his  own  home,  and  it  is  with 
such  as  him  that  South  Wales  abounds.  Candidly 
speaking,  they  were  but  badly  represented  at  the 
Gloucester  Meeting.  The  premiums  offered  for 
their  especial  competition  brought  together  but  a 
poor  display,  while  the  people  themselves  furnished 
by  no  means  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  company.  In  a  few  years  from  this — certainly 
by  the  time  "  the  turn"  comes  once  more  round — 
the  railways  will  be  extended  to  Hereford,  and 
most  probably  to  Monmouth.  We  may  by  then 
arrange  a  meeting  that  will  come  much  more 
legitimately  into  "  the  South  Wales"  district. 

Putting  thus  for  the  present  those  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  scene  of  action  was  decided  on 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  question — regarding  the 
Meeting  only  as  one  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  it  cannot  be  recorded  but  as 
eminently  successful.  Those  facilities  of  tran- 
sit which  some  of  the  more  neighbouring  quarters 
so  lamentably  neglected  were  fortunately  open  to 
other  districts ;    and  we  are  happy  to   add,   that 
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while  a  few  only  stood  idly  by,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority made  the  best  use  of  those  means  offered  for 
their  service.  The  yard  was  never  so  well  filled. 
The  implements  e.Kceeded  by  some  hundreds  the 
entry  of  any  former  year  ;  while  the  stock,  if  in 
some  few  classes  hardly  so  good  as  it  has  been, 
was  yet  numerically  strong  and  generally  excellent. 
Still  the  Gloucester  Meeting  was  not  without 
some  little  difficulty  or  so  to  contend  against ;  and 
the  worst  of  these  came  in  the  way  of  a  prejudice. 
It  had  been  announced  some  time  since  that  the 
Society  was  at  last  going  to  act  up  to  its  original 
intentions,  and  that  a  show  of  breeding  stock  would 
become  in  fact  that  it  professed  to  be.  Pigs  that 
could  not  stand,  and  sheep  that  found  a  difficulty 
in  respiration,  were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
in  the  height  of  condition.  An  animal,  it  was 
judged,  should  have  something  of  a  constitution 
as  well  as  a  character  ;  and  that  when  he  was  pur- 
chased for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  a 
breed,  he  might  be  really  found  capable  of  doing  so. 
Nothing  has  brought  the  Agricultural  Society  into 
so  much  ridicule,  nothing  has  tended  so  much  to 
retard  that  common  feeling  of  esteem  and  respect 
it  is  now  coming  to  be  held  in,  as  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  procreative  powers  of  prize 
animals  were  thus  abused.  The  Council  or  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society,  though  of  course  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  evil,  were  long  before  they  could  gather 
courage  sufficient  to  grapple  with  it.  To  the  late 
Lord  Ducie,  indeed,  the  credit  is  almost  entirely 
due  of  having  in  his  official  capacity  unhesitatingly 
denounced  the  practice.  He  followed  this  up,  too, 
by  taking  the  several  opinions  of  those  practical 
men  who  had  acted  as  judges  of  stock  at  the  dif- 
ferent meetings.  These  were  found  so  far  to  agree 
with  him,  that  a  plan  was  at  length  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  for  disqualifying  any  over-fed  beast 
from  coming  into  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  that,  however  well  the 
world  at  large  might  be  inclined  to  welcome  this, 
the  breeders  themselves  have  thus  far  taken  it  by 
no  means  so  kindly.  As  one  gentleman  stated  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  last  week,  it  has  been 
looked  on  by  many  as  the  very  "  death-warrant"  of 
the  Society.  We  hear  that  very  many  animals  were 
kept  at  home,  with  the  fear  of  this  wholesome  re- 
gulation before  the  eyes  of  their  owners ;  although 
we  believe  their  apprehensions  must  have  extended 
the  hmit  of  the  prohibition  far  beyond  where  it  was 
actually  taken.  In  the  yard,  still,  there  was  very 
gratifying  evidence  of  what  this  mere  announce- 
ment, of  itself,  had  effected.  You  came  upon  lively 
pigs ;  active,  healthy-looking  sheep ;  shorthorns 
with  something  of  an  outline;  and  Devon s  whose 
beautiful  symmetry  was  allowed  to  develop  itself 


fairly  and  honestly  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  record  the  effect  of 
this  prologue  as  altogether  general  in  its  action. 
There  were  many  old  offenders  yet  at  their  old 
tricks  of  pampering  ;  and  many  that,  we  must  add, 
again  escaped  unpunished.  One  of  the  first 
"  sights"  that  attracted  the  visitor,  on  entering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  yard,  was  a  white  breeding  sow, 
with  a  litter  of  pigs  by  her  side,  in  such  a  hojjeless 
state  of  obesity,  that  the  jury  at  once  rejected  her. 
With  her,  in  the  same  condemned  list,  were  asso- 
ciated a  couple  of  rams,  which,  like  the  Romans  of 
old,  preferred  taking  their  meals  in  a  reclining 
position,  and  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  get 
upon  their  legs.  These,  though,  were  very  rare 
exceptions :  in  fact,  as  we  have  heard,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  the  juries 
to  disqualify  anything;  and  any  improvement 
which  was  observable— and  there  was  a  consider- 
able advance  in  this  respect — was  far  more  attri- 
butable to  a  dread  of  what  these  gentlemen  would 
do  than  that  they  did  do.  Unless  such  duties  be  a 
little  more  strictly  performed,  the  abuse  will  soon 
regain  its  former  height,  and  the  Royal  show  in 
July  and  the  Smithfield  show  in  December  come 
again  very  much  to  the  same  thing — at  least  in 
appearance. 

We  are  well  aware  there  is  some  difficulty  here. 
The  grand  object  to  attain  is  an  animal  that  will 
fatten  cheaply  and  quickly,  and  with  some  it 
may  be  almost  impossible  to  show  them  low  in 
flesh.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this,  as  far 
as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  concerned,  as 
rather  exceptional  than  general.  For  one  beast  or 
sheep  exhibited  that  has  been  kept  down,  how 
many  are  there  fed  up  by  almost  every  conceivable, 
and  too  often,  as  we  fear,  injurious  means?  At 
the  meetings  of  the  Highland  Society  the  animals 
are  shown  in  a  far  more  becoming  condition  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  prize  animals  from  the 
English  have  been  rejected  almost  immediately 
afterwards  at  the  Scotch  meetings,  from  the  over- 
fed state  in  which  they  were  sent.  In  1843,  for 
instance,  some  of  Mr.  Bates'  shorthorns  took  the 
prizes  at  Liverpool,  and  thence  went  direct  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  where,  though  greatly  admired, 
they  were  at  once  refused.  What  we  in  England 
had  passed  over,  our  northern  friends  declared  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  regard  as  a  breeding  animal. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  ou  an  abuse  that  we 
feel  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  yet  to  deal 
with.  The  jury  system  does  not  promise  to  answer; 
while  we  can  only  add,  that  if  the  judges  will  do 
their  duty,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  services 
of  this  new  set  of  officers.  We  believe  there  are 
no  juries  in  the  Scotch  Society. 

Thus  much  for  one  alteration.     The  progress  of 
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the  meeting  vi-ill  introduce  us  to  another.  On 
Wednesday— after  a  hard  week's  work,  and  the  re- 
sult of  whose  investigations  will  be  found  further  on 
—the  implement  judges  settled  their  awards,  and  had 
the  different  stands  ready  for  the  admittance  of  the 
public.  To  fill  out  this  day,  the  Council  brought 
forward  the  dinner  from  the  second  to  the  first — 
an  alteration  that  resulted  far  more  favourably  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Notwithstanding  the 
impossibility  of  doing  anything  hke  justice  to  both 
the  implement  and  stock  exhibitions  in  one  day,  it 
is  very  certain  that  many  visitors — and  amongst 
them  such  as  have  most  need  to  learn  —  can  only 
afford  to  give  one  day  to  the  whole.  "With  a  late 
hay  harvest  on,  and  very  "  catchy "  weather  to 
proceed  with  it,  such  was  precisely  the  case  this 
year.  The  "  one  day"  men  commonly  decided  on 
Thursday,  when  they  could  "  see  all ;"  and  Thurs- 
day turned  out  a  thorough  English  wet  day,  be- 
ginning quite  early  enough  to  stay  many  from 
starting,  and  preventing  those  who  did  come  from 
making  anything  like  the  best  of  their  time.  The 
very  heart,  consequently,  of  the  Gloucester  Meet- 
ing, was  centred  in  the  opportunity  afforded  on  the 
last  and  "shilling"  day.  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  ask  for  a  successive  three  days'  Exhibition  of 
both  stock  and  implements  ?  W^e  cannot  help 
thinking  it  would  add  both  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  It  is 
not  every  town,  either,  that  is  so  well  provided  for 
taking  visitors  where  and  almost  when  they  like 
as  Gloucester — and  so  despite  the  success  on  this 
occasion,  we  question  very  much  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  return  to  the  second  day  for  the 
dinner,  or  at  least  to  fix  it  for  one,  when  the  pubhc 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  it  after 
having  seen  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition, 

The  dinner  on  Wednesday  brought  together 
nearly  eight  hundred  guests,  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
report,  as  well  as  the  different  addresses  delivered 
on  the  occasion.  We  can  sincerely  compliment 
Lord  Ashburton  on  the  ability  and  tact  with  which 
he  presided,  as  well  as  the  Stewards  of  the  dinner 
on  the  completeness  of  their  arrangements.  In- 
deed, we  know  of  few  such  large  parties  where  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  those  attending  them 
are  so  carefully  studied  as  at  these  annual  gather- 
ings of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  In  place 
of  an  overheated  atmosphere,  crowded  tables,  and  a 
scramble  for  something  to  eat — too  common  cha- 
racteristics of  an  English  public  dinner — you  are 
sure  of  ample  room,  efficient  attendance,  and  good 
ventilation.  A  man  may  there  enjoy  what  the  ma- 
jority of  course  come  for — the  gradual  progress  down 
ths  toast  list.  In  the  treate  of  this  kind  provided  for 


the  Gloucester  festival,  none  perhaps  was  so 
heartily  relished  as  the  speech  from  Judge  Hali- 
burton,  the  venerable  author  of  "  Sam  Slick." 
Thougfi,  naturally  enough,  at  first  regarded  as  the 
"  funny  man"  of  the  piece,  this  gentleman  told  his 
audience  two  or  three  home  truths  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  Sir  John  Shelley  were  also 
very  happy  and  eflfective  in  what  they  had  to  say ; 
while  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pusey,  we  may  report  in 
the  truest  sense  of  a  conventional  term,  was  a 
source  of  very  general  and  sincere  regret. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  landmark  of  English  agriculture. 
It  is  both  the  index  and  the  guide  to  our  progress. 
As  such  we  may  record  it  as  never  having  looked  or 
promised  so  well.  It  must  number  day  by  day 
more  members,  fuller  meetings,  and  greater  results. 
If,  then,  in  our  present  notice,  we  have  dwelt  some- 
what more  on  its  few  defects  than  its  many  virtues, 
it  is  only  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  the  one 
hope,  that  the  more  the  former  are  exposed  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  be  removed.  Of  the  general 
management,  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  those 
gentlemen  who  year  after  year  devote  their  energies 
to  the  Society,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  They  are  the  farmer's  friends  indeed ;  and 
if  he  cannot  appreciate  them  without  our  word,  we 
are  afraid  he  will  be  as  little  likely  to  do  justice 
to  himself  as  he  is  to  them. 

A  FEW  REMARKS    ON   THE   PRIZE  ANI- 
MALS OF  THE  GLOUCESTER  SHOW. 

(from  a  correspondent.) 
HORSES. 
The  prize  stallion  of  the  year  was  a  Suffolk  horse,  of 
very  great  power  ;  the  heavy  bulk  was  less  than  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  general  appearance  much  more  ac- 
tive and  muscular.  The  neck  was  rather  dispropor- 
tionately short,  and  the  head  large — two  qualities  which 
adhere  to  thehorses  of  Suffolk.  The  bones  of  the  legs  were 
thin  and  flat,  with  large  joints  and  broad  caps,  all 
signs  of  bodily  vigour.  The  hind  legs  were  long  from 
the  hock  to  the  turn  of  the  thigh,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
form  a  very  serious  objection.  The  feet  were  large  and 
well  adapted,  high  rather  than  flat,  and  tapering  with  the 
proper  direction  of  point.  The  colour  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  breed — chestnut,  with  a  lighter  shade  in 
the  mane  and  tail,  and  the  well-known  white  stripe 
down  the  face,  dotted  betwixt  the  eyes,  and  losing  the 
white  in  a  point  before  reaching  the  nose.  In  this 
animal  the  stripe  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  dot,  and 
in  that  respect  a  small  deficiency  existed.  The  body 
was  very  compact,  close,  and  well-ribbed,  coming  quite 
up  to  the  character  of  the  "  Punch" — the  old  distinctive 
name  of  the  Suffolk  horses.  This  stallion  formed  much 
the  best  of  many  shows,  and  the  judges  could  have  ex- 
pcrisnoed  little  di^-culfy  hi  taaiiins  the  a^rea-d* 
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■'-'"The  second  prize  went  also  to  a  SutTolk  horsu  ;  and  in 
this  award  similar  merit  must  be  allowed,  but  with  more 
qualification.  The  body  was  deeper  than  that  of  the  last 
animal,  and  the  leg  shorter,  while  there  was  wanting  the 
appearance  of  muscular  activity  which  is  so  very  desir- 
able in  draught  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neck, 
head,  and  face  were  superior  to  the  first  prize ;  the  crest 
was  higher,  the  neck  longer,  and  the  shoulder  more  ob- 
lique and  tapering,  and  the  arm  wider  and  more  powerful. 
The  colour  was  better,  being  darker,  and  more  hardy  in 
appearance.  The  legs  were  faulty,  being  thick  in  flesh 
and  round  in  the  bone,  capped  knees,  and  full  tliorough 
pins.  No  objections  could  be  found  to  the  second  merit 
in  this  case,  owing  to  the  heavy  body  and  disproportion- 
ate appearance  of  muscular  activity.  The  two  awards 
could  not  be  disputed. 

The  first  prize  of  the  younger  stallions  was  also  a 
Suffolk  horse,  of  considerable  promise  as  a  draught 
animal.  The  colour  was  the  best  of  all  the  Suffolks  that 
were  exhibited,  being  a  very  dark  chestnut  over  the 
whole  body,  and  nearly  annihilating  the  whiter  mane  and 
tail  and  the  white  dot  in  the  face.  We  like  a  dark 
colour,  as  denoting  a  hardihood  which  should  attach 
to  every  animal  of  exertion.  The  fore-quarters  of 
this  young  horse  were  very  strong  and  powerful,  probably 
somewhat  coarse,  especially  in  the  legs  ;  the  neck  was 
lengthy,  crest  high  and  well  arched,  joining  the  shoulders 
in  an  elevated  taper  of  the  withers.  The  head  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  ears  fine  and  agile — a  good  pro- 
perty in  any  refined  organization ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hind  parts  were  objectionable  in  the  quarters,  coarse 
joints,  and  the  knees  standing  cow-legged.  These  last 
properties  are  rather  heavy  objections  in  horses  of  any 
kind. 

The  second  prize  for  young  stallions  was  given  to  a 
Suffolk  horse  of  more  promise  than  the  last  award. 
The  fore- legs,  shoulder,  and  neck  were  far  superior  to 
any  horse  of  the  show,  being  straight  and  clean,  oblique 
and  well  arched  ;  the  head  small,  and  finely  tapered  to 
the  nose,  broad  betwixt  the  eyes,  with  the  proper 
white  dot.  The  hind  parts  were  not  quite  so  good,  being 
rather  long  and  lean  in  the  thigh.  The  bones  of  the  legs 
were  clean  and  thin,  and  the  feet  hard-hoofed  with 
lengthy  pasterns.  The  body  was  uncommonly  close  and 
well  ribbed,  and  deep  and  round,  with  proper  length. 
The  neck,  though  short,  was  finely  arched  from  the 
withers  to  the  root  of  the  ears.  The  arm  was  very  wide 
and  powerful  for  a  horse  of  two  years  old,  and  the  whole 
symmetry  appeared  to  our  judgment  as  being  very  far 
superior  to  any  horse  of  the  exhibition.  In  this  opinion 
we  were  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  of 
animals. 

The  prize  for  roadster  stallions  went  to  Yorkshire,  in 
a  very  handsome  animal  of  moderate  size,  but  most  com- 
plete symmetry.  The  body  bay  in  colour,  with  black 
legs,  mane,  and  tail,  were  truly  Yorkshire,  and  their 
properties  were  never  better  represented.  The  lengthy 
neck  always  attends  these  animals — a  sure  sign  of  mus- 
cular power  and  action.  In  this  horse  the  neck  was 
sufficiently  long,  but  thick  at  the  junction  with  the  head, 
which  was  itself  straight  in  the  face,  and  hollowed  down- 


wards from  the  eyes  to  the  nostril.  '1  he  contour  was 
handsome,  but  the  whole  animal  was  too  small  for  the 
sp(  cial  purpose,  and  too  slender  in  the  bone.  We  fear 
to  put  our  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  judges  ;  but  our 
conclusion  is  in  this  case  supported  by  many  very  eminent 
inspectors. 

The  prize  for  stallion  ponies  rested  near  Bristol  with 
a  roan-coloured  pony  with  a  cream-coloured  mane  and 
tail.  The  fore  and  hind  feet  being  white  above  the 
fetlock  halfway  up  to  the  knee,  appeared  to  us  to  be  too 
gaudy,  when  joined  with  a  white  face  from  the  ears  over 
the  nose.  But  uniformity  of  colour  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  those  mountain  breeds  of  animals  where  the 
sexual  intercourse  is  altogether  unrestricted,  and  the 
animals  copulate  at  random.  The  animal  here  shown 
was  not  a  pure  Welsh  horse,  but  showed  a  mixture  with 
some  lowland  animal  of  a  small  kind.  The  general 
symmetry  was  not  of  the  character  of  Welsh  ponies,  the 
best  of  which  are  the  most  handsome  of  all  horses  in 
miniature. 

The  winner  of  the  prize  for  mares  and  foals  went  to  a 
heavy  animal,  with  a  width  and  depth  of  carcase  almost 
unequalled.  The  head  was  large  and  heavy,  with  much 
white  on  the  face,  shoulder  low  and  thick,  barrel  deep 
and  flat,  the  legs  round  and  groggy.  The  neck  was 
short  anci  flat,  and  low  in  the  withers.  The  short  rib 
very  fiat,  and  the  hocks  very  flatly  rounded.  Having 
agreed  with  the  judges  in  every  award  of  the  horses, 
our  opinion  differs  on  such  forms  as  this  animal  being 
selected  for  breeding,  as  perpetuating  the  long  exploded 
heavy  carcases  for  the  purpose  of  quick  and  active  mus- 
cular exertion.  This  case  bears  most  directly  upon  the 
point — the  head  of  the  mare  was  half  as  large  again  as  one 
of  the  proper  symmetry.  The  girth  was  also  lean,  which 
shows  a  want  of  room  for  the  necessary  bulk  of  lungs, 
and  their  consequent  action. 

The  Suffolk  mare  of  Prize  2  showed  a  symmetrical 
form,  very  far  superior  to  the  last-mentioned  animal  of 
the  first  prize.  The  stretching  length  of  bcdy  pleased 
us  much,  as  denoting  a  muscular  activity,  and  joined 
with  a  lengthy  neck  constitutes  a  good  form  of  the 
draught  horae.  The  head  was  large,  jawbone  being 
broad  and  rather  deformed.  The  shoulder  was  not  of 
great  depth,  nor  was  the  neck  well  crested;  but  all 
other  parts  were  unexceptionable,  and  our  award  would 
reveise  that  of  the  judges,  and  give  this  mare  the  first 
prize,  and  that  on  the  score  of  general  merits. 

The  prize  for  marc  ponies  was  joined  with  that  of 
stallion  ponies,  the  winner  being  a  thorough  black  mare, 
showing  little  or  no  Welsh  blood.  Both  prizes  have 
been  produced  by  lowland  mixtures,  and  did  not  all 
represent  the  merit  of  the  Welsh  animals  of  the  hills. 
But  the  judgment  may  not  have  been  restricted  to  the 
special  breed,  though  it  would  have  much  pleased  the 
Welsh  mountaineers  to  have  been  so. 

The  first  prize  of  two-year  old  fillies  rested  with  a 
Suflfolk  of  no  great  merit ;  certainly  a  most  faulty 
award  to  a  very  short  neck,  a  head  as  long  as  the 
neck,  flat  ribs,  and  very  hairy  legs.  But  the  animal 
showed  much  power  in  a  lengthy  carcase,  high  shoul- 
ders, and  great  strength  of  leg  in  bone,  if  not  of  muscle. 
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The  shoulder  and  seat  of  the  collar  were  almost  upright, 
and  totally  deficient  in  the  oblique  taper  to  the  withers. 
This  short  statement  quite  suffices  for  such  an  animal. 

The  second  prize  was  given  to  an  animal  of  very 
similar  merits,  neither  of  them  possessing  scarcely  any  two 
points  of  excellence.  The  colour  of  this  second  filly 
was  good,  viz.,  a  bay  coloured  body  with  black  legs, 
which  when  well  defined  constitutes  the  most  hand- 
some and  fashionable  of  any  colour  of  horses.  Here 
the  bay  was  light  and  sandy,  and  wanted  the  blood- 
redness  ;  and  the  black  of  the  legs  was  mixed  with 
whitish  hairs,  which  spoiled  the  character.  The  neck  was 
uncommonly  short,  and  the  head  as  long  as  that  part  of 
the  body.  The  wither  was  higher  than  in  the  first  prize, 
but  the  shoulder  was  equally  heavy,  and  the  carcase 
lumbering.  These  two  specimens  were  the  worst  in  the 
show  of  prize  horses. 

The  Suffolk  stallions  far  surpassed  the  animals  of 
former  shows,  being  lighter  in  the  carcase,  more  lengthy 
in  the  body,  longer  in  the  neck,  and  more  sprightly  in 
their  appearance.  The  superiority  to  their  other  ex- 
hibitions could  not  be  disputed,  and  the  general  merit 
of  the  horses  has  obtained  a  very  large  confirmation. 
A  smaller  head  and  cleaner  legs  are  much  to  be  desired, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  owners  themselves ;  and 
along  with  a  larger  neck  and  a  lighter  belly,  would  go 
far  to  establish  a  breed  of  horses  unequalled  in  Britain. 
The  foundation  is  good  on  which  to  build,  and  the 
beginning  has  been  made  in  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vancement beyond  the  former  exhibitions.  The  uniform 
colour  forms  a  large  commendation,  and  also  the  general 
form  of  body. 

With  some  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  unsuccessful 
exhibition  of  stallions  formed  a  group  of  animals  of  a 
very  mediocre  description,  almost  beyond  any  show  that 
comes  to  our  recollection.  Heavy,  lumbering  car- 
cases, thick  legs,  stiffly  upright,  with  a  largely  inter- 
mixed variety  of  colours,  showed  the  very  different 
opinions  entertained  on  this  point ;  and  much  prejudice, 
conceit,  and  ignorance  must  have  concurred  with  the 
owners  of  the  horses,  ere  the  inducement  was  obtained 
to  submit  to  the  public  gaze  such  unpolished  speci- 
mens of  the  horse — by  far  the  noblest  animal  that 
treads  the  earth.  Our  own  opinion  is  never  able  to 
depart  from  muscular  power  and  action  for  the  pur» 
poses  of  exertion ;  no  short,  heavy  fat  carcase,  like  a 
pig,  ever  could  obtain  our  approbation  for  a  draught 
horse.  The  phrase  of  "  throwing  weight  into  the  collar" 
has  been  heard  from  the  veterinary  school  of  anatomy  ; 
but  weight  must  be  put  into  action  by  some  motive 
power,  and  such  a  strength  as  is  able  to  support  the 
required  exertion.  This  power  in  the  horse  is  muscle, 
with  bone,  which  it  is  able  to  lift  with  ease  and  freedom 
as  a  lever ;  with  the  flesh,  or  muscle,  sufficient  to  fulfil 
its  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  hold  them  together ;  but  not  in  an  abundance,  to 
form  a  load  for  the  muscular  power.  Such  are  our 
ideas,  which  are  always  freely  expressed  on  every  proper 
occasion.  We  think  general  opinion  is  now  tending 
this  way ;  it  has  long  thus  prevailed  all  over  North 
Britain,  where  horses  are  more  usefully  adapted  for 


active  purposes.  Our  pleasure  was  very  considerable 
to  see  the  Suffolk  horses  improved  in  this  respect;  and, 
with  the  foundation  that  exists,  something  like  perfec- 
tion may  be  expected. 

SHORTHORNS, 

The  shorthorn  bull  of  this  year  was  the  property  of 
Lord  Berners,  of  Leicestershire  ;  one  of  the  new  winners 
this  department.  The  animal  was  coloured  in  a  straw- 
berry roan,  with  large  white  spots  ;  and  possessed  a  very 
superior  merit — at  least  in  the  show  of  this  year.  The 
head  was  rather  large  on  the  side  view,  but  in  front  the 
width  betwixt  the  eyes  was  very  becoming,  and  the 
muzzle  well  tapered.  The  shoulder  was  rather  narrow 
on  the  top,  with  a  rise  on  the  commencement  of  the 
back  ;  the  flat  top  width  betwixt  the  hock  bones  was 
very  superior,  and  the  root  of  the  tail  was  well  set,  though 
rather  high.  The  thighs  were  deep  and  wide,  as  is  usual 
with  the  shorthorn  breed,  and  fleshy  nearly  to  the  hock. 
The  flank  was  hollow  and  lean  where  joining  the  hind 
leg,  and  the  short-ribs  were  widely  home.  The  animal 
was  very  respectable,  though  only  a  second-rate  bull  of 
that  celebrated  breed  where  the  foremost  specimens  ap- 
pear. The  horn  and  tail  showed  a  hardy  constitution, 
these  extreme  parts  denoting  a  proper  degree  of  refine- 
ment of  organization  as  much  as  any  others.  This 
animal  was  purchased  at  a  long  figure  by  Messrs.  James 
Ganley  and  Sons,  of  Usher  Quay,  Dublin,  for  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Harmon,  of  the  County  of  Longford,  Ireland. 

The  second  shorthorn  prize,  which  took  the  first  at 
the  late  Plymouth  meeting,  was  a  less  animal  than 
the  first,  and  with  nearly  equal  qualities.  The  colour  was 
lighter,  with  more  white  in  the  roan.  The  head  was 
faulty  in  a  protuberant  face,  which  is  as  objectionable  as 
the  concave  formation.  A  large  hollow  appeared  behind 
the  shoulder,  which  makes  a  lean  girth,  as  often  happens 
with  that  breed.  The  inferiority  was  most  evident  by 
the  first  prize,  and  no  mistake  could  be  perceived  in  the 
judgment  awarded. 

The  first  prize  of  Class  2  went  to  a  purely  white  ani- 
mal of  most  regular  symmetry  of  carcase,  but  a  head 
much  deformed  by  a  protuberant  face,  and  a  high  osseous 
cap  of  the  forehead.  The  horns  were  long  and  irregu- 
larly set,  one  being  lower  than  the  other  ;  the  ear  long 
and  agile,  and  the  eye  quick.  The  posterior  width 
showed  well,  and  the  touch  of  the  skin  felt  very  soft  and 
gelatinous.  The  back  was  straight,  and  flat  to  a  nicety  ; 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  round  and  well  covered.  White 
animals  may  be  delicate  in  constitution,  but  the  skin  is 
generally  fine  and  the  touch  silky.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  head,  this  animal  was  not  equalled  in  the 
show  yard. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  a  young  bull  of  a  beau- 
tiful strawberry-roan  colour,  and  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry.  Accident  had  broken  off  one  horn,  but  that 
pendicle  in  the  one  remaining  showed  a  clean  growth  and 
a  proper  bulk,  which  always  denotes  a  vigour  of  consti- 
tution. This  animal  showed  properties  of  a  very  supe- 
rior degree,  and,  along  with  the  first  prize  of  this  class, 
very  much  excelled  the  two  prizes  of  Class  1. 

The  first  prize  cow  was  a  very  superior  specimen  of 
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the  breed,  and  equal  to  any  annual  that  has  ever  ajj- 
peared  at  the  shows  of  the  Society.  The  horns  were 
not  handsome,  being  confined  close  to  the  head  down- 
wards ;  but  the  thin  neck  showed  a  milker,  and  the  body 
the  fattening  properties.  The  width  of  hock  bones  was 
very  rare. 

The  second  prize  well  supported  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Booth.  The  cow -like  head,  hern,  and  neck,  have 
probably  never  been  surpassed,  along  with  a  carcase  that 
exhibited  every  propensity  for  the  butcher.  There  is  a 
probability  that  the  latter  purpose  is  more  answered 
than  the  dairy  in  both  these  specimens,  but  in  general 
merit  they  are  unrivalled. 

The  two  prizes  for  heifers  went  to  Mr.  Booth,  who 
showed  two  animals  perhaps  never  surpassed  by  any 
beasts  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
any  difTerence  in  the  respective  merits,  except  that  the 
first  prize,  being  lower  on  the  leg,  showed  more  width 
and  a  greater  weight  of  carcase  for  its  height.  The 
second  would  please  the  dairy  farmer,  and  the  first  the 
grazier  and  butcher. 

The  first  prize  of  yearling  heifers  lighted  upon  a  very 
handsome  animal,  nearly  white  in  colour,  with  roan  in 
the  fore-quarters.  This  beast  formed  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  show,  possessing  every  quality  that 
could  be  wished  at  its  early  age  ;  the  head  being  very 
cow-like,  and  the  body  straight,  cylindrical,  deep,  and 
wide. 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  was  wholly  white  in 
colour,  with  much  symmetry  of  carcase  and  general  ap- 
pearance. These  two  animals  fully  upheld  the  character 
of  their  breed. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Booth's  animals,  the 
Short-horn  cattle  were  shown  with  an  inferiority, 
though  w;th  some  very  fair  specimens  among  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  An  over-refinement  may  attend 
Mr.  Booth's  beasts,  which  may  be  pushed  beyond 
fecundity  and  the  milking  property ;  but  they  have 
always  been  famous  for  carrying  much  flesh  on  a  small 
quantity  of  bone.  The  show  of  this  year  has  been  largely 
indebted  to  him  ;  as  well  as  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  who  ex- 
hibited  a  very  neat  animal  of  Sir  Charles  Tempest's 
herd,  she  had  most  of  the  points  distinguishing  a  well- 
bred  short- horn,  and  deservedly  took  the  first  prize  for 
cows. 

The  bull  of  the  foremost  prize  was  an  animal  of  much 
merit,  and  quite  equal  to  the  first  place  of  a  second-rate 
quality.  The  stature  was  low,  with  a  broad  compact 
body,  showing  much  hardihood  with  a  sprightly  appear- 
ance of  activity.  These  properties  go  far  to  compensate 
the  wants  of  the  very  superior  qualities. 

THE  HEREFORD 

Cattle  were  represented  in  the  first  prize  by  a  bull  of  Lord 
Berwick's,  who  is  known  as  a  winner  for  fat  cattle.  The 
present  case  showed  an  animal  of  very  superior  merit — 
probably  the  best  beast  in  the  show-yard.  The  variety 
was  the  New  Hereford  with  white  face,  legs,  and  belly, 
with  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
width  and  depth  of  carcase,  with  the  length  of  body, 
were  very  superior,  and  the  animal  showed  an  activity 
that  does  not  always  attend  such  heavy  carcases.    No 


moicsupejioi  auimalof  ihe  breed  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice.  The  shoulder  was  uncommonly  well  covered, 
which  produces  an  uniformity  of  shape  along  the  whole 
frame.  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  the  Here- 
ford beasts  excel  in  it.  A  sloping  shoulder  joining  the 
neck  and  ribs,  admits  the  covering  of  flesh,  and  re- 
moves the  heavy  objection  of  bare  bones.  The  present 
animal  was  well  provided  iri  this  point. 

The  second  prize  went  to  a  smaller  animal,  which 
showed  a  very  general  symmetry  of  form,  but  no  very 
peculiar  points.  But  the  justice  of  the  award  could  not 
be  challenged. 

The  first  prize  of  Class  2  went  to  a  small  animal,  but 
of  a  very  great  merit.  The  general  symmetry  was  pro- 
bably superior  to  the  others  mentioned. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  an  animal  of  similar 
merit  with  the  above,  with  a  horn  perhaps  too  large  for 
the  body.     The  head  was  unusually  handsome. 

The  cows  showed  uncommonly  well,  especially  in  the 
first  prize,  which  has  been  seldom  equalled.  The  fattened 
condition  might  be  objected  to  in  a  lean  animal.  The 
other  prizes  of  this  breed  were  equally  distinguished. 

The  Hereford  cattle  were  largely  and  richly  exhibited 
at  this  show  :  the  contiguity  of  the  native  county  to  the 
place  of  exhibition  favoured  the  convenience  of  transit, 
and  it  was  extensively  used.  No  superior  animal  to  the 
bull  of  the  foremo.st  prize  has  ever  been  presented  to  our 
view,  and  we  believe  general  opinion  supported  our 
judgment  on  that  point.  The  palm  of  merit  between  the 
Hereford  and  shorthorn  cattle  may  never  be  settled  ;  but 
the  former  are  superior  in  the  fore-quarter,  or  in  the 
shoulder  and  first  ribs.  The  slanting  shoulder  slopes 
into  the  neck  and  ribs,  and  has  not  the  bony  projection 
of  the  shorthorn,  producing  much  bare  bone,  and  a 
great  weight  of  useless  formations.  This  superiority 
cannot  be,  and,  we  believe,  is  not  generally,  disputed  : 
the  shorthorns  show  a  heavy  coarseness  in  the  fore- 
quarter,  with  much  leathery  skin  from  the  shoulder  and 
neck.  The  very  best  breeders  have  not  been  able  to 
banish  this  property  from  their  herds,  along  with  a  lean 
girth  joining  the  shoulder  and  first  ribs.  Eight  out  of 
ten  shorthorn  bulls  inherit  this  defect.  On  the  other 
side,  no  animals  of  any  kind  exhibit  such  an  ample  de- 
velopment of  the  hind-quarter, — the  deep  and  fleshy 
thigh,  wide  twist,  and  length  of  cut  in  the  rump.  This 
superiority  advances  to  the  forepart  of  the  middle  ribs, 
and  there  ceases,  and  other  animals  take  the  lead.  This 
superiority  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
Hereford  first  prize  bull  of  this  year. 

The  Devon  cattle  excelled  in  two  bulls,  which  well 
supported  the  reputation  of  the  breeders.  The  first 
prize  was  the  smaller  beast,  but  probably  unequalled 
even  in  the  symmetry  of  the  handsomest  of  all  breeds 
of  British  cattle.  The  straight  carcase  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  rump,  along  the  back  and  both  sides,  formed  a 
point  of  pre-eminence  not  at  all  equalled  in  the  show- 
yard,  and  probably  never  surpassed  by  animals  of  the 
Devon  breed.  No  cattle  in  Britain  exhibit  the  same 
squareness  of  carcase  as  the  Devon ;  especially  along  the 
sides,  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  extremity  of 
the  mid-thigh.     This  breed,  and  the  Hereford,  lose  the 
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posterior  width  behind  the  hook-bones,  which  the  short- 
horns maintain ,  and  even  expand  ;  but  in  the  fore- 
quarters,  in  the  covered  shoulder,  and  fulness  of  girth, 
the  Devon  probably  exceeds  the  Hereford— at  least  the 
equality  is  fully  supported.  If  the  Devon  were  one 
quarter  heavier,  and  the  horn  reduced  in  one-half  the 
length,  the  appearance  in  worth  might  be  improved,  al- 
though not  very  materially  advanced.  As  with  the 
Suffolk  horses,  the  uniformity  of  colour  much  recom- 
mends the  Devon  cattle  ;  the  character  is  throughout 
equally  uniform,  and  the  symmetry  is  unequalled  by 
any  cattle  in  Britain  ;  and  the  general  and  most  entire 
character  has  never  been  more  fully  upheld  than  by  the 
two  bulls  now  mentioned. 

The  protuberant  buttock  of  the  Devon  and  Hereford 
beasts  forms  a  defect  in  comparison  with  the  upright 
standing  of  the  shorthorn,  confirming  the  former  obser- 
vations on  the  respective  meiits  of  the  different  breeds. 

The  cows  and  heifers  of  the  Devon  breed  at  this  show 
supported  the  usual  character— small  in  appearance,  but 
capable  of  yielding  a  larger  progeny  than  is  indicated  by 
the  size  of  carcase.  The  yearling  heifers  of  this  show 
were  most  exquisitely  handsome. 

WELSH  CATTLE 
appeared   in  fair   specimens  of  the  mixed   Pembroke 
colour,   the   mountain   dingy   black,   and  the  lowland 
white,  hut  no  peculiar  merit  was  shown  by  any  of  them. 

OTHER  BREEDS 
were  not  large  in  number,  and  smaller  in  merit.     A  red 
polled  bull  was  an  exception  ;  but  even  that  beast  was 
little  regarded. 

SHEEP 
were  chiefly  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sanday  and  Webb  ; 
the  latter  so  well  known  among  Down  sheep  breeders,  and 
the  former  gentleman  for  producing  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  small  variety  of  Leicester  sheep,  with  the  wool  of 
curly  pile.  The  fore  flank,  in  the  very  large  fulness,  is 
most  remarkable  in  these  sheep,  with  the  fineness  of  bone 
and  compactness  of  carcase  ;  but  a  delicacy  is  apparent, 
though  the  great  merit  is  undeniable.  The  head  scarcely 
tapers  in  a  corresponding  fineness  with  the  body.  The 
bare  top  of  the  head  in  wool  and  skin  shows  the  over- 
wrought refinement  of  the  animal.  The  prize  ewes  were 
of  the  same  description,  being  small  in  our  opinion  both 
in  flesh  and  wool. 

The  excellence  of  the  Down  sheep  in  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Rigden's  needs  no  commendation.  The  ewes  of 
Mr.  Lugar  showed  a  strong  advance  to  rivalry. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP 
were  numerously  exhibited,  the  show  being  placed  in  the 
native  country  of  these  animals.     Judges  allowed  great 
merit  to  them,  and  certainly  they  were  superior  to  any 
former  show. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 
were  very  well  won  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  also  received 
commendation  for  his  Shropshire  Down  sheep.      The 
larger  specimen  seemed  a  most  useful  animal  for  breed- 
ing and  fattening. 

The  Messrs.  Ganly,  of  DubUn,  whom  we  stated  else- 
where purchased  Lord  Bernard's  short-horned  bull,  also 


purchased  several  of  the  first  class  short  and  long- 
woolled  rams  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Ireland. 

PIGS 
were  well  represented  in  the  large  breeds,  and  exhibited 
much  merit.  The  two  prize  boars  of  this  class  were 
superior  to  any  recollection  of  the  animals  at  former 
shows,  being  long  in  the  carcase,  of  proper  length  of  leg, 
and  activity  of  body.  The  large  b(.ars  and  sows  were 
white  in  colour,  while  the  prizes  of  the  small  breeds  went 
to  black  animals,  the  white  pigs  of  the  small  breed  being 
few  in  number  and  in  merit.  The  white  colour  may  be 
preferable  in  pigs,  as  the  flesh  is  dressed  for  use  with  the 
skin  unremoved,  and  a  whiteness  is  more  agreeable  on  the 
table  than  blackness  of  any  kind.  The  swine  of  the 
small  breeds  have  been  better  exhibited  than  in  the  show 
of  this  year.  A  new  breed  might  be  produced  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  midv/ay  between  the  large  and  small 
breeds  that  now  exist,  and  one  to  serve  both  purposes  of 
bacon  and  fresh  poik,  according  to  age  and  time  of 
being  used. 

THE  POULTRY 
formed  a  very  great  attraction  to  the  visitors  of  the  yard. 
The  Dorking  fowls  were  numerous,  and  splendid  in  the 
quality,  as  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  inspector. 
Two  tiers  of  cages,  extending  along  the  whole  side  of  the 
enclosed  yard,  very  deservedly  engaged  much  attention. 
It  may  be  difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  foretell  the 
result  of  the  acclimation  in  Britain  of  the  Cochin  China 
fowls  ;  but  to  judge  from  appearances,  when  placed 
alongside  the  Dorking  poultry,  the  competition  will 
meet  with  a  strong  contention,  as  present  judgment 
would  decide  for  the  Dorkings.  The  second  prize  of 
these  fowls  showed  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  the 
breed. 

The  game  fowls  in  the  red  and  vchite  varieties  were 
well  exhibited.  The  proud  strut,  majestic  mien,  and 
piercing  eye  of  these  cock  birds  are  very  attractive  and 
pleasing  to  behold,  and  in  some  respects  are  superior  to 
the  Dorking — more  prolific  in  eggs  and  chickens, 
though  less  in  bulk  of  flesh. 

THE  POLAND  FOV/LS 

were  well  shown,  with  the  black  body,  and  white  crown 
over  the  head.  The  general  character  does  not  reach 
the  two  former  breeds ;  nor  do  the  Malays  nor  Hamburgh 
fowls. 

TURKEYS 
were  splendid — specimens  from  Lord  Hill  and  Mr. 
Fairlie.  We  have  never  seen  that  forest  tenant  of  the 
western  world  so  richly  coloured  with  silvery  feathers, 
or  so  proud  in  the  majestic  strut,  as  in  the  prize  speci- 
mens of  the  above-mentioned  nobleman.  They  were 
much  and  justly  admired. 

DUCKS, 
purely  white  in  colour,  were  in  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Mr.  M.  Rowe,  Devonshire.  Their  long  square  body 
and  tapering  bill  showed  them  to  be  of  very  superior  ap- 
pearance. A  secofid  piize  was  given  them.  The  progeny 
may  reach  the  first  place  in  future  exhibitions. 

GEESE 
were  numerous,  and  superior  in  quality.    Our  preference 
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was  given  to  the  third  prize,  being  wJioUy  white  in 
colour.  They  suited  our  notions,  thot  as  the  flesh  is 
prepared  with  the  skin  unremoved,  the  white  colour  is 
the  most  pleasin;^,  as  just  mentioned  in  the  case  of  blaclc 
and  while  swine.  It  may  infer  a  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion as  with  white  horses  and  cattle  ;  but  the  defect,  if 
any,  is  not  much  felt,  and  the  purposes  are  dift'erent. 
Our  idea  may  be  an  unfounded  partiality  on  this  point, 
but  tlie  justness  has  been  admitted. 


THE  DINNER  IN  THE  PAVILION. 

Oa  Wednesday  the  annual  dinner  of  tlie  members  of  the 
society  took  place  in  the  uow  well-known  Pavilion  which  dees 
duty  yearly  at  these  popular  festivals,  and  which  was  erected 
for  the  occasion  in  the  beautiful  grounds  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Spa  Garilens.  Upwards  of  800  gentlemen  were  present, 
the  chair  being  filled  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Ijord 
Ashburton,  who  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester, 
Earl  Bcfiucharap,  Lord  Berners,  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Ingeraoll  (the 
American  Minister),  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  Judge  Halli- 
burton. At  the  principal  tables  we  also  observed  the  Eurl  of 
Powis,  Lord  Bridport,  the  Hon.  Keppel  Coke  Viscount  Here- 
ford, Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  General  Arista  (ex-President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico),  Mr.  Slauey,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Col. 
Rushout,  M.P.,  Mr.  Portman,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Codrington,  M.P. 
And  amon!<st  the  general  company  were  Colonel  Challoner, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Dudley  Seymour,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Shelly, 
M.P.,  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  Sir  H.  M.  Vavasour,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
M.P.,  Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  Mr.  Blount,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hampden 
Turner,  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hippesiey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ricavdo, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Cobbold,  M.P.,  Hon.  S.  Salisbury,  Mr.  Jas.  Mac- 
gregor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bramstou,  M.P.,  Sir  Digby  Neave,  Dr. 
Jeune  (bead  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford),  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, M.P.,  Mr.  Gordon  Cummins,  Hon.  G.  C.  Agar,  Professors 
Simonds,  Johnston,  aud  Way,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Mr.  S. 
Jonas,  Capt.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  M.P., 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hale,  M.P ,  Mr.  J.  R.  MuUiugs,  M.P.,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  (Raymond  Barker,  Esq.),  T.  Gambier 
Parry,  Esq.,  J.  Curtis  Hayward,  Esq.,  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  J. 
Ackers,  Esq.,  E.  Holland,  Esq ,  W.  Dent,  Esq.,  P.  B.  Purnell, 
Esq.,  E.  Hopkiuson,  Esq.,  D.  J.Niblett.Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Witts, 
F.  Woodward,  Esq.,  —  Leightou,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Turner,  and, 
indeed,  a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pusey,  the  President  elect 
for  the  coming  year,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  attend- 
ing by  illness,  the  vice- chair  was  fdled  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Clive,  M.P. 

Grace  having  been  said. 

The  Chairman  rose  aud  said  :  Gentlemen,  we  have  thanked 
God  for  the  spread  set  before  us — we  thank  Him  also  that  He 
has  set  over  us  a  Sovereign  that  cares  for  her  people,  whilst 
her  people  care  for  and  love  and  bless  her.  And  now,  in  this 
hour  of  our  festivity,  when  we  are  met  together  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  this  Society,  let  our  first  duty  be  to  pay  her 
homage,  and  to  express  our  wishes  for  her  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare. I  give  you  "  The  Clueen"  (loud  cheers,  followed  by  three 
times  three,  and  one  cheer  more). 

The  next  toast  was  "  The  Health  of  Prince  Albert,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  aud  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Chairman  again  rose,  aud  said  :  I  now  call  upon  you 
to  ful61  the  pleasing  duties  of  hospitality.  I  call  upon  you  to 
drink  the  health  of   the  Minister  of  a  state,  foreign  from  us 


indeed  in  name  and  in  policy,  but  connected  viith  us  by  the 
dearest  ties  of  blood  and  of  sympathy  (loud  cheers).  That 
gcntiemaii  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  hid  high  station  to 
coir.e  amongst  us  and  joiu  in  tlic  celebr.»tlon  of  this  our  festi- 
val. ^Ve  thank  him  for  his  presence.  We  accept  it  as  a  tokeu 
of  his  regard,  and  of  the  regard  aUo  of  the  people  whom  he 
repiesents — a  regard  which  wc  value  above  that  of  any  other 
nation  that  inhabits  the  globe  (great  cheering).  I  give  you 
"  The  Health  of  Mr.  IngersoU,  the  Minister  of  tlie  United 
States,"  and  I  beg  you  will  tender  him  a  right  English 
welcome. 

Tiic  toast  was  drunk  ar.:idst  enthusiastic  and  proti acted 
cheers,  which  were  renewed  with  increased  vehemence  when 
the  hou.  gentleman  rose  to  return  thanks. 

Mr.  Incersoll  said  :  My  TiOrd  Ashburton  and  gentlemen, 
surrounded  as  I  am  by  so  much  that  is  eminent  and  excellent, 
I  cannot  but  deeply  feel  aud  appreciate  the  compliment  that 
has  been  paid  to  my  country  through  its  very  humble  repre- 
sentative now  before  you.  I  feel  particularly  gratified  that 
upon  this  occasion  I  have  the  honour  to  meet,  as  the  Piesident 
of  this  great  association,  the  distinguished  nobleman  who  is 
presiding  here  to-day  (Hear,  hear).  I  know  his  many  virtues. 
They  are,  personally,  derived  in  direct  Uiseage — they  are,  offi- 
cially, the  result  of  a  merited  selection  (loud  cheers).  I  remem- 
ber very  well  that  when  the  father  of  that  excellent  nobleman 
came  to  our  country,  he  was  hailed  with  joy  as  the  minister  of 
goodwill,  and  the  harbinger,  I  trust,  of  perpetual  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  (prolonged  cheering).  I  have  often 
heard  that  he  entered  upon  his  special  mission  with  a  deter- 
mination to  renounce  the  ordinary  intricacies,  and  certainly  all 
the  subtleties  of  diplomacy,  and  to  reach  directly,  if  it  were 
possible,  results  that  should  be  beneficial  to  each  country,  with 
the  natural  partiality  that  he  felt  for  his  own,  but  with  the 
justice  that  he  felt  was  due  to  that  with  which  he  was  nego- 
ciating  (Hear,  hear).  The  consequence  was  that  a  delicate 
point  was  settled  speedily — a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy 
between  two  conterminous  conntries,  where  a  boundary  Ime 
was  to  be  established  which  might,  perhaps,  throw  out  of  their 
ordinary  aud  established  allegiance  many  individuals,  and  in- 
duce them  in  a  degree  that  might  be  unwonted,  aud  therefore 
unwelcome,  to  accept  of  an  allegiance  that  might  be  new  to  them 
(Hear).  The  circumstance  of  its  resulting  in  what  appeared 
to  be  satisfaction  on  all  sides,  has,  however,  been  felt  from  that 
hour  to  this.  It  indicates  how  wisely  and  how  well  the  nego- 
ciations  were  conducted,  aud  has  set  an  example  which,  from 
that  day  to  this,  I  think  has  been  followed  in  both  countries, 
by  a  desire  to  cultivate  that  good  will  and  those  sentiments  of 
friendship  of  which  the  foundation  was  newly  laid  at  the  period 
to  which  I  refer  (cheers).  Turning  from  these  recollections,  I 
cannot  but  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  assembly 
that  which  is  of  course  to-day  most  prominent  in  their  minds, 
I  mean  that  system  which  is  in  itself  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  countries,  certainly  as  prominent,  and  perhaps  as 
powerful,  as  any  other  that  can  possibly  exist.  Agriculture  is 
not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  honourable  and  th'« 
most  useful  employment  of  our  race  (cheers).  Agriculture  in 
many  of  its  productions  is  especially  the  bond  of  union 
between  your  country  and  mine  (renewed  cheers).  A  portion 
of  the  agricultural  productions  of  America — perhaps  one  of 
the  heaviest  and  largest  of  those  productions  that  go  abroad — 
cotton,  is,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  without  anything  like  an 
error  in  point  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  daily  bread  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  (Hear,  hear).  V'e  send  you,  at  this 
moment,  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  which  go  to  your  manufac- 
turers, who  return  that  cotton  in  a  new  shape  to  our  country, 
to  clothe  us  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  it  has  clothed  and  pros- 
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peredyou.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe 
iu  part  the  present  prosperity  of  England,  and  certainly  that 
part  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  to  the  employment 
that  is  given  in  your  manufacturing  towns  by  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  you  desire 
more — if  your  appetite  should  grow  with  that  it  feeds  upon, 
we  shall  continue  to  produce  more  and  more,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply your  desires,  and  still  go  on  to  cultivate  the  friendship  that 
such  an  intercourse  is  calculated  to  promote  (Hear,  hear).  In 
passing,  I  may  remark  that  there  is  no  great  danger,  at  least 
for  a  century  or  two  to  come,  of  a  too-large  demand  for  this 
article  on  your  part ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  on  ours,  notwithstanding  that  cotton  is 
produced  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe,  in  Western 
Africa  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  lately  received  intelligence  from 
Alexandria  that  the  export  of  cotton  last  year  from  Egypt 
amounted  to  500,000  bales — an  immense  amount,  truly  ;  but 
the  quantity  grown  annually  in  America  is  about  3,000,000  of 
bales  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  computed  that  by  the  year 
1860  another  1,000,000  of  bales  will  be  added  to  that— thus 
making  the  total  produce  amoxmt  to  4,000,000  of  bales.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  in  Egypt  the  cotton-growing  land  is  al- 
ready occupied,  and  that  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  will  not  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  Washingtons 
in  the  production  of  the  cotton  which  is  required  by  this 
country  (cheers).  But  let  me  add  that  we  have  various  other 
commodities,  besides  this  leading  one  of  cotton,  which  we  are 
happy  to  share  with  you,  and  by  means  of  which  we  may  culti- 
vate those  feelings  of  interest  that  are  so  closely  allied  to  the 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  sometimes  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
them.  There  is  an  agricultural  production,  perhaps  not  so  use- 
ful as  cotton,  yet  abundantly  used  in  this  country  as  well  as 
ours — a  commodity  which  contributes  to  fill  your  warehouses, 
and  notwithstanding  late  arrangements  which  have  been 
much  rejoiced  at  throughout  the  country,  contributing  also 
to  fill  your  exchequer — I  mean  tobacco — (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter).  Tobacco  is  a  commodity  that  we  grow  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  I  know  not  to 
what  extent  you  take  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an 
article  that  is  exactly  either  food  or  raiment  (Hear,  and 
laughter).  Again,  whenever  a  wet  season  or  an  unpropitious 
moment  of  any  kind  renders  it  desirable  that  you  should  call 
upon  us  for  our  edibles,  we  will  promise  to  cultivate  and  supply 
them  to  any  extent  that  you  may  desire  (cheers).  Rice,  which 
is  an  article  of  food  to  one-third  of  the  whole  humau  family,  is 
produced  amongst  us  totheextentof  200,000,0001bs.  annually. 
Wheat  we  produce  to  the  extent  of  100,000,000  bushels.  And, 
above  all,  there  is  an  edible  which  has  not  been  much  intro- 
duced among  you  here,  but  which  your  sister  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, during  the  famine  of  1848,  received  largely  from  us — I 
mean  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  produced  among  us  to 
the  extent  of  600,000,000  bushels  annually  (cheers).  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  indulge  in  vain  boastings  when  thus  talking  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  of  bushels  and  pounds 
which  we  produce  of  these  articles.  With  the  vast  extent  of 
territory,  and  the  variety  of  soil  and  climate  which  we  possess 
where  everything  convenient  for  the  use  of  man  is  found  in  one 
place  if  not  in  another.  Nature  would  cry  "  shame"  upon  her 
sons  if  we  did  not  produce  largely  (cheers).  It  has  been  com. 
puted,  I  believe,  that  there  are  about  46,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  England  and  Wales ;  but  there  are  in  the  United  States,  of 
public  lands  which  belong  tc  the  government,  ready  for  sale 
and  appropriation  at  the  smallest  possible  price  to  individuals 
who  may  be  willing  to  take  them,  not  less  than  1,370,000,000 
of  acres.  And  I  would  say  to  this  great  company,  that  if  it 
should  at  any  time  happen  that  your  crops  Pre  not  abundant, 


or  that  the  prediction  of  a  distinguished  political  philosopher 
150  years  ago,  Joshua  Gee,  should  in  any  respect  be  verified, 
namely,  that  England  could  not  contain  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants — she  having  now  long  since  doubled  that  amount 
— if,  I  say,  you  should  ever  find  your  population  pressing 
upon  the  soil,  then  in  great  humility  of  spirit,  but  with  the 
most  hospitable  feeling,  I  invite  you  to  come  over  to  us,  and 
to  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  please ;  you  shall  be  received 
with  a  most  hearty  welcome  (loud  cheers  and  laughter).  Ob- 
serve, this  is  a  move  which  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been 
looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye.  I  believe  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States  upwards 
of  a  million  of  friends  from  Ireland,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  friends  from  England,  settled  and  resident  there.  And  re- 
collect that  our  constitution  and  our  laws  are  such — I  throw 
it  out  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact — that  every  individual  who  chooses  to  come  amongst  us, 
whose  conduct  and  whose  character  are  untainted,  may  attain 
nearly  every  political  distinction,  and  certainly  attain  every 
social  right  (cheers).  But  it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  ils 
direct  effects  that  I  have  thus  brieily  called  your  attention  to 
the  importance  of  agriculture ;  it  is  also  the  great  source  of 
the  extensive  shipping  that  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  These  immense  store-houses  which  float  over  the 
ocean  iu  all  its  parts  are  either  the  produce  of  our  primeval 
forests,  or  the  results  of  those  forests  when  cultivated  by  the 
science  of  agriculture.  And  now  that  we  see  them  bridging 
the  ocean,  as  it  were,  between  your  country  and  ours,  render- 
ing the  voyage  so  short  that  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
hesitate  in  the  performance  of  it,  and  so  agreeable  that  every- 
body must  enjoy  it,  we  should  not  forget  that  for  all  this  we 
are  originally  indebted  to  agriculture  (cheers).  One  word 
more  as  to  my  country.  There,  where  such  an  abundance  of 
soil  is  to  be  found,  science  has  also  in  a  degree  been  introduced 
into  agriculture,  and,  though  not  to  the  extent  it  prevails 
among  yon,  yet  with  us  too  the  pursuit  of  it  amounts  to  a 
passion,  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  population  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  In  that  country,  and  with  that  population,  we 
shall  be  delighted  at  all  times,  as  heretofore,  to  emulate  the 
science  and  the  art  of  the  country  by  whose  citizens  I  am  at 
this  moment  surrounded— a  country  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  world  (cheers).  I  beg  to  give  you  as 
a  toast  "The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England"  (pro- 
tracted  cheering,  followed  by  three  times  three). 

Sir  M.  W.  RiDLEV  said  it  had  very  unfortunately  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  propose  the  health  of  their  excellent  President  (loud 
cheers).  In  addition  to  the  peculiar  local  services  of  the  day 
they  must  all  appreciate  the  services  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  difficult  situation  which  had  been 
placed  before  him  that  day  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  might 
add,  they  were  duties  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  could  not  conclude  without  observing  on  the  pleasure 
which  it  afforded  him  to  meet  their  friends  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  on  this  occasion  in  the  ancient  city  of  Glou- 
cester. He  need  say  no  more  than  recommend  to  their  notice 
the  toast  which  he  was  about  to  propose.  He  begged  to  give 
them  the  "  Health  of  their  most  excellent  President,  Lord 
Ashburton  "  (loud  cheers). 

Lord  AsHBURTON,  in  reply,  said:  I  feel  proud  of  having 
my  name  connected,  even  for  a  day,  with  a  society  which  has 
done  so  much  for  agriculture— so  much  for  England.  Other 
societies  have  risen  before,  to  beg  or  to  extort  assistance  from 
the  authorities  of  the  day.  They  have  passed  away  with  the 
occasion  that  gave  them  birth,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their 
existence.  This  society  has  been  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  God  helps  those  that  help  themselves  (chesrs).    We  have 
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left  governments  to  do  their  best  or  to  do  their  worst.  In 
spite  of  heavy  blows  and  sore  disconragement,  we  have  kept 
our  shoulders  manfully  to  the  wheel ;  and  God  has  so  blessed 
our  efforts  that  now,  at  this  time,  if  you  were  to  ask  any  one 
of  the  distinguished  foreigners  that  honour  England  with  their 
presence,  what  produce  of  British  industry  is  most  unquestion- 
ably superior  to  the  produce  of  the  rest  of  the  world — what  is 
the  produce  of  Great  Britain  which  gives  him  the  highest  idea 
of  the  judgment,  ingenuity,  and  practical  skill  of  Englishmen, 
he  would  tell  you  that  he  has  seen  belter  silks  in  Prance,  more 
beautiful  cottons  in  Switzerland  ;  that  we  are  losing  ground  in 
edge-tools  and  cutlery;  that  America  equals  us  in  ship-building  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  kind  of  British  produce  the  excellence  of 
which  no  other  country  can  approach — one  kind  that  men 
flock  from  all  countries  to  sea  and  admire,  and  purchase  at 
fabulous  prices — and  that  produce  is  the  produce  of  the 
British  farmer  (loud  cheers).  He  would  tell  you  further, 
that  while  Manchester,  and  Spitalfields,  and  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  and  other  hives  of  industrj',  are  wont  to  call  in  French 
and  Germans,  to  assist,  direct,  and  instruct  them  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  several  arts,  the  world  comes  to  us  to  learn 
farming  (cheers).  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  merely  claiming 
the  palm  for  our  produce.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  farmer 
has  far  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his  calling  than 
any  other  producer — that  his  contest  with  those  difficulties  em- 
ploys, cultivates,  and  developes  more  energy,  more  courage, 
more  resource,  more  practical  wisdom,  than  is  created  by  any 
other  industrial  pursuit  (cheers).  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  cottou-spinner ;  he  buys  his  machine,  and  puts  his  cot- 
ton in  at  one  end  to  take  the  finished  article  out  at  the  other  ; 
he  undergoes  no  risk,  he  feels  no  anxiety.  He  deals,  indeed, 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  but  with  powers  delivered  into  his 
hand,  controlled,  mastered,  and  domesticated  by  his  machinery. 
The  farmer  also  deals  with  nature,  but  with  nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  wayward  moods ;  he  has  to  encounter  her  in 
the  tempest,  in  the  burning  drought,  in  the  overwhelming 
flood,  in  the  plague  of  insects  (Hear).  The  qualities  required 
of  him  are  those  of  one  who  navigates  his  vessel  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic;  the  qualities  required  of  the  other  are 
rather  those  of  the  captain  of  a  barge  towed  upon  your  peace- 
ful canal  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  consequence  is  that  the 
farmer  of  the  present  day  is  no  more  like  the  farmer  of  yore  than 
the  steam-ship  that  forces  its  regular  passage  iu  spite  of  wind 
and  current  is  like  the  tub-shaped  galliot  of  old,  that  lay-to  m 
every  head  wind,  and  made  one  voyage  a-year.  Like  the 
steamer,  you  have  learned  almost  to  defy  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
elements.  It  is  true  you  cannot  stop  the  deluge  of  rain,  but 
you  drain  off  superfluous  moisture ;  you  cannot  prevent 
drought,  but  you  give  such  a  crumb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
by  your  implements,  such  a  strength  to  the  crop  by  your 
manures,  as  to  defy  it ;  you  cannot  arrest  the  plague  of  insects, 
but  you  hurry  the  growth  of  the  turnip  by  artificial  means,  and 
raise  it  out  of  their  reach ;  you  have  invented  breeds  of  beasts 
and  sheep  to  make  beef  in  20  months,  mutton  in  15 ;  yon 
have  called  the  steam-engine  in  to  do  your  work  ;  in  short,  you 
have  raised  agriculture  from  beiag  a  mere  empirical  pursuit  to 
become  a  master  science,  a  dominant  art,  rallying  under  its 
guidance,  in  subordinate  co-operation,  the  labours  of  the  che. 
mist,  the  physiologist,  and  mechanician  (loud  cheers).  The 
result  is,  that  we  farmers  of  England,  thwarted  by  nature  as 
no  other  industry  is  thwarted,  smarting  under  sore  discourage- 
ment experienced  at  the  hand  of  man,  have  by  our  skill  and 
perseverance  elevated  our  calling  to  the  highest  rank  of  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  have  done  more  to  illustrate  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  England  than  any  other  profession — that  we  who 
hnye  made  great  and  generous  sacrifices  to  the  public  good,  have 


made  more  progress  than  even  those  on  whose  behalf  those 
sacrifices  were  made  (cheers).  Now,  gentlemen,  why  do  I  insist 
upon  this  ?  It  is  not  to  flatter  those  entitled  to  this  praise. 
It  is  to  stimulate  the  backward,  to  shame  those  who  still  cling- 
to  the  antiquated  practices  of  their  forefathers — who,  in  the 
midst  of  light,  still  live  in  darkness.  What  is  to  be  the  doom 
of  those  who,  with  our  show  stock  before  their  eyes,  go  on 
rearing  bony  scrags  of  beasts  that  no  feeding  can  fatten — who, 
with  our  prize  implements  before  their  eyes,  do  that  still  by 
hand  which  they  could  do  cheaper  and  better  by  machinery — 
who  allow  the  runnings  from  their  fields  to  wash  the  goodness 
out  of  their  yard  into  the  pond  that  gives  drink  to  their  cattle 
— whose  horses  are  half-fed,  whose  fields  are  undrained,  whose 
crops  are  uuhoed,  who  reap  as  much  weed  as  wheat  (Heir)  V 
Depend  upon  it,  the  days  of  those  men  are  numbered  (loud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear") ;  they  are  condemned,  not  by  the  law 
of  man,  but  by  the  law  of  God — by  that  law  which  he  has 
made  to  regulate  the  growth  of  all  that  has  life— by  that  law 
which  speaks  out  to  them  in  their  fields  and  in 
their  woods — that  the  plant  which  stops  in  its  growth 
is  first  hovered,  then  stifled  (cheers).  The  lagging  farmer 
can  no  more  hope  to  be  exempted  from  this  doom 
than  he  can  hope  at  his  will  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature 
(cheers).  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  wearied  you — 
(No,  no  !) — hut  allow  me,  before  I  close,  to  address  a  parting 
word  to  the  landowners.  They  also  must  perform  their  part 
(loud  cheers).  If  they  do  not  wish  to  see  their  lands  desolate, 
they  must  put  up  suitable  buildings  for  their  improving 
tenants ;  but,  above  all,  they  must  prepare  betimes  to  meet 
that  great,  that  happy  change,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  re- 
lations ^etween  the  labourer  and  his  employers — a  change 
which  I  have  earnestly  wished  for — a  change  which  I  thank 
God  I  have  been  permitted  to  see — (cheers) — for  it  will  raise 
him  from  serfdom  to  the  independence  of  a  free  man  :  it  will 
awaken  into  a  new  life  of  energj-  and  usefulness  that  sluggish 
indifference  into  which  his  hitherto  degraded  position  has  cast 
him  ;  he  will  henceforth  be  a  better  workman,  better  parent, 
better  citizen  (cheers).  This  only  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  blessings  which  Providence  has  showered  over  our 
country ;  but,  then,  we  landlords  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
this  new  emergency.  It  is  no  longer  our  business  to  seek  by 
emigration  to  keep  down  numbers  within  the  limits  of  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  now  our  pleasing  care  to  retain  the  energetic,  the 
active,  the  industrious,  by  increasing  comforts,  by  improved 
cottages  close  to  their  work  (cheers).  So  alone  can  we  render 
the  homes  of  their  forefathers  more  attractive  to  the  labourer 
than  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  or  the  increasing  wages  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  But  I  will  no  longer  linger  upon 
this  grateful  subject,  which  will  be  far  better  treated  by  my 
noble  friend,  who  will  give  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Labourers." 
Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you 
have  heard  me,  and  to  drink  to  your  health  and  welfare. 
(The  noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.) 

Col.  Challoner  then  proceeded  to  give  the  next  toast  of 
"  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce."  He  observed 
that  they  were  three  sisters,  and  so  closely  linked  together, 
that  an  injury  to  one  was  acutely  felt  by  all  the  others.  He 
pointed  to  the  increasing  trade  of  Gloucester  as  an  example  of 
how  commerce  was  flourishing ;  to  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  immense  benefits  conferred  by  the  cotton 
manufactures  and  others  on  the  country,  as  an  evidence  of 
its  deserts  ;  and  to  the  present  meeting,  as  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  agricultural  effort  of  the  age.  He  also 
mentioned  the  intimate  connection  between  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  as  evinced  by  the  machinery  that  had  been  ex- 
hibited before  them  in  a  more  improved  form  than  perhaps  on 
any  previous  occasion. 

Lord  Berners  said  that  it  devolved  on  him  to  propose  the 
next  toast,  and  it  was  one  that  he  was  sure  would  meet  with 
their  greatest  approbation — that  of  "  The  Authorities  of  the 
City  of  Gloucester."  Everything  that  could  have  been  done 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Society  had  been  done  by  the  local 
authorities  ;  and  it  was  by  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Mayor 
that  the  Council  had  been  entertained  at  the  Guildhall.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  England  to  see  all 
classes  of  society  prospering,  as  they  were  well  aware  that, 
unless  the  other  classes   prospered,  the  farmers   woiUd  not, 
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Thanking  the  Mayor  and  the  authorities  for  tlie  kind  reception 
the)-  had  met  with,  and  the  great  excrtioua  they  had  made  to 
forward  the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  meeting,  he 
begged  to  propose  the  good  health  of  that  august  body. 

The  Mayob,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
He  observed  that  he  rose  with  every  sentiment  of  respect 
and  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  distinguished  compliment 
they  had  been  pleased  to  pay  the  Corporation  of  Gloucester, 
over  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside;  and  it  was 
a  great  gratification  to  him  to  assure  that  large  and  in- 
fluential assembly  of  the  deep  feeling  his  fellow-citizens 
entertained  of  the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  by 
tluir  visit  to  the  ancient  and  "  fair "  city  of  Gloucester 
(cheers).  After  observing  upon  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age,  he  remarked  that  they  were  bound  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  great  discoveries  that  were  constantly  taking  place 
around  them  in  science  and  in  art,  and  practically  to  apply  those 
discoveries  to  tiie  industrial  pursuits  iu  which  they  were  all 
engaged.  The  agricultuiists  of  England  had  been  fully  sensi- 
ble of  this  necessity,  and  they  had  wisely  associated  themselves 
together  in  order  to  exchange  their  sentiments  and  opinions  ; 
to  give  to  each  other  an  account  of  their  discoveries  ;  to  com- 
pare the  result  of  their  experience  ;  to  observe  the  beautiful 
operations  of  mechanical  art  which  had  that  day  been  presented 
to  their  observation  ;  and  to  notice  also  the  still  more  interest- 
ing display  of  animal  life  tliat  would  claim  their  attei.tiou  on 
the  morrow.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  things  con- 
cerned only  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  the  same  principle  applied  to  all  classes,  in  these  stirring 
times,  when  the  progress  of  society  had  been  so  rapid — when 
the  world  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  what  events 
might  next  occur.  Not  only  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant, but  the  agriculturist  must  look  abroad.  He  must 
move  with  tiie  signs  of  the  times,  or  he  would  he  leit  behind 
iu  the  march  of  competition.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
this  society  assumed  a  national  importance,  and  was  one  which 
ail  classes  should  support,  in  which  all  classes  should  feel  a 
deep  interest,  and  one  in  the  success  of  which  all  classes  should 
rejoice.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  fellow-citizens, 
although  generally  engaged  in  commerce,  had  entered  fully 
into  these  feelings,  and  had  used  their  best  exertions  to  give  a 
right  hearty  welcome  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
(cheers).  They,  he  could  assure  them,  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  that  society,  and  nothing  would  be  more  grati- 
fying to  them,  and  no  higher  reward  did  they  ask  for  any 
labour  which  they  had  bestowed,  than  to  find  that  it  had  re- 
ceived the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  honoured  them  with 
their  company  upon  this  occasion,  and  also  to  be  assured  that 
their  most  sanguine  anticipations  had  been  realized,  and  that 
the  Gloucester  meeting  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  annals  of  the  society  (cheers).  It  only  re- 
mained to  him  to  thank  them  most  gratefully  and  sincerely 
for  the  kind  and  distinguished  honour  they  had  conferred  on 
the  city  of  Gloucester. 

The  Mayor  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  general  applause  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Earl  of  Harromby,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Labouring  Classes,"  which  was  drunk  with  much  cheering, 
said  that  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  very  distinguished 
writer  on  political  economy  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the 
advat)ta,'e  of  improvement  in  agriculture  to  the  labouring 
classes  ;  because,  lie  argued,  that  by  the  introduction  of  machi- 
nery the  employment  of  the  number  of  hands  would  he  dimin- 
ished. But  this  u as  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject. 
The  writer  might  have  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  aUhough  the  introJuciion  of  a  machine 
might  at  first  displace  many  hands,  yet  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  and  the  conserjuentdemand  forit,  very  soon  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  mncli  greater  number  than  before  (Hear, 
litar).  And  if  he  liad  only  looked  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire^ 
he  would  have  found  tliut  where  the  greatest  amount  of  machi- 
nery was  introduced,  tliere  was  the  largest  amount  of  human 
labour  employed.  But  he  was  not  at  that  time  so  well  aware 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  to  agricultuie  ;  and  certainly 
at  first  sight  it  seemed  plausible  enough  that  if  a  machine  were 
introduced  that  could  do  the  work  of  ten  pair  of  hands,  of 
course  so  mary  pair  of  h.ands  would  he  throffu  out  of  employ. 


Tl.e  fact  was,  however,  quite  the  reverse  ;  aud  they  all  knew, 
if  they  looked  at  the  farms  upon  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
improvement  had  been  introduced,  and  the  largest  amount  of 
machinery  eniploj'ed,  that  there  they  would  tiad  the  largest 
amount  of  human  labour  also  (Hear).  The  labourers  were  thus 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  aud  he 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  thought  he  might  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  in  those  quarters  where  little  machinery  and 
little  drainage  were  introduced,  and  the  farmers  were  without 
enterprise,  there  would  exist  a  dwindling,  idle,  pauperised,  and 
vicious  population  (Hear).  But  the  apprehensions  which  once 
prevailed  with  respect  to  the  evil  effects  of  machinery  in  super- 
seding manual  labour  could  now  no  longer  be  entertained ; 
because,  from  being  a  country  overloaded  with  population,  tl.e 
experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  find  ourselves  all  of  a  sudden  the  most  deficient  of 
population  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  question  was, 
then,  how  we  were  to  adapt  ourselves  to  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things  ;  for  all  our  enterprises  and  undertakings 
had  hitherto  been  based  upon  the  expectation  of  always  finding 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  at  our  doors.  But  now  circumstances 
were  altered.  The  stream  of  emigration  was  beginning  to  set 
out  from  our  parishes,  and  the  farmers  were  looking  about 
with  anxiety  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  operations. 
Surely,  then,  it  behoved  them  to  see  if  they  could  not  devise 
means  by  which  one  pair  of  hands  might  do  the  work  of  two 
or  more  (Hear,  hear).  To  enable  them  to  do  this  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  great  society,  and  the  benefits  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  farmers  alone ;  for  labourers  also  would  derive 
great  advantage  from  its  operations.  There  was  no  fear  that 
their  labours  would  be  superseded,  and  the  result  to  them 
would  be  that  their  labour  would  become  of  a  higher  order, 
and  instead  of  their  being  employed  as  mere  brute  animals 
they  would  be  employed  and  treated  as  men  of  cultivated  un- 
derstandings, competent  to  direct  the  action  of  the  complex 
machinery  entrusted  to  their  care  (cheers).  And  this  led  him 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  to  another  subject.  Let  not  the 
farmers  be  jealous  of  the  education  of  their  labourers,  even 
though  it  was  better  than  that  which  had  been  given  to  their 
own  children.  He  believed  that  schools  of  a  very  high  order 
would  shortly  be  brought  home  to  every  man's  door ;  that  the 
schoolmasters  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor  would  be 
competent  also  to  instruct  the  children  of  farmers  ;  and  that 
if  the  latter  did  not  allow  their  offspring  to  share  in  that  ad- 
vantage they  would  have  themselves  alone  to  blame  for  it 
(Hear,  hear).  He  was  sure  the  labourers  would  not  be  worse 
servants  for  being  educated.  The  peasantry  of  Scotlaud  were 
the  best  educated  portion  of  the  labourers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  bad  agricul- 
turists, or  at  all  the  worse  for  that?  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  the  most  industrious  people  within  the  British 
dominions  ;  and  their  hands  were  certainly  not  more  idle  or 
less  useful  because  they  were  directed  by  an  active  and  in- 
structed head ;  nor  the  men  less  faithful  because  they  spent 
their  evenings  in  the  lecture-room  instead  of  in  the  ale-house. 
He  believed  there  would  be  fewer  hands  than  formerly,  and 
that  their  a^iricultural  labourers  must  be  cumposed  of  a  higher 
order  of  men — men  of  more  cultivated  niinds,  and  better 
able  to  do  their  work  than  their  predecessors  (Hear,  hear). 
They  had  been  told  by  the  president  to-day  that 
landlords  had  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  labourers, 
and  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  that  the  labourers 
ought  to  be  better  and  more  comfortably  lodged.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  in  matters  concerning  agri- 
culture and  the  land,  they  could  not  proceed  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  manufacturers.  Neither  farmers  nor  land- 
lords were  men  with  a  large  amount  of  floating  capital  at  their 
command.  They  were  men  of  income  only,  aud  not  of  large 
capitsl ;  the  improvements  they  adopted  they  wen  therefore 
obliged  to  adopt  slowly.  But,  on  looking  England  through,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  although  the  movements  of  the  agricultu- 
rists were  not  so  rapid  as  those  of  the  manufacturers,  yet, 
comparing  ten  years  with  ten  years,  the  advances  which  agri- 
culturists had  of  late  made  were  everywhere  most  strikingly 
apparent  (cheers). 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said  that  a  toast  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  to  propose  which  required  the  powers  of  an 
Atlas  to  QO  justice  to  it.  It  was  "  The  Agricultural  Societies 
throughout  the  World"  (cheers  and  laughter).    And  he  saw 
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I'.y  ihfi  list  (.f  toasts  that  he  n.is  l.ououred  with  n  title  which 
he  did  not  know  he  possessed  before.  He  was  described  there 
as  K.  S.  A ,  which  he  presumed  must  mean  Knight  of  the 
Society  of  Agriculture  (laughter) — and  that,  tlierefore,  upon 
this  most  ri-iuarkahie  occasion,  he  was  to  slaud  furward  and 
be  their  kuiglii-errant  (renewed  laughter  and  chcer»).  The 
task  was  douhtlcs  a  very  onerous  oi'e  for  a  plain  man  of 
science  like  himsilf  to  perform.  But,  for  a  long  period  of  hi;* 
life  I'.e  had  iiad  the  satisfaction  of  being  connected  with  many 
societies  wi-.ifh  had  for  their  object  the  ditTiision  of  science,  and 
amoi;g  otliors  he  ha  1  taken  an  active  part  in  the  British  Asso- 
ciation fur  llie  Ailvanceuient  of  Science,  out  of  wiiich  liiii 
gloiiou.s  Agricultural  Association  had  taken  its  origin.  On 
the  loundaiion  of  that  society  this  wss  established,  and  the 
piinciples  which  that  asicciainm  could  only  carry  out  on  a 
'omparatively  limited  i-cale,  amongst  a  few  men  of  sciciue,  this 
had  carried  out  umongst  tliousands  of  men,  and  diffused  its  bc- 
neticci.t  induence  over  the  woiIJ.  The  d.iy  was  far  aoiie  by 
when  it  was  necessary  for  any  Dominie  S.impson  of  geology,  or 
any  itiiierai.t  j;eolot;ist,  to  go  about  informing  the  agricul- 
tuiisis  of  Eujilaiid  of  the  iutiiuaie  conueclion  which  existed 
between  the  soil  which  thi-y  culiivated  and  tlie  subsoil  or  rocks 
with  which  he  (Sir  K.  !Murchi-ion)  dealt.  '.I'liey  had  in  their 
body  lucu  (piite  capable  of  showing  them  the  foundation  npoji 
«hicli  the  wliule  thing  stood  ;  and  iiere  he  must  beg  the  noble 
pvcsidini  to  observe  that  he  had  omitted  the  foundation  on 
which  all  agriculture  rested,  tie  rocks,  the  geology  oi  tlicir 
science.  He  was  dehglited  to  sec,  however,  that  in  tiie  volumes 
which  were  published  by  the  society,  the  fiist  article  of  their 
creed  ill  every  article  was  thegeoloiic.'l  siructnieof  thecountiy, 
Slid  next  folionei  the  agricultural  division,  anil  everything  of 
rourse  which  rested  upon  their  rocks  (Hear,  hear).  Tlie  spread 
of  agricuhiirol  societies  Couiided  n]ion  the  piinciples  of  tlie  r 
e.w  II  bad  gone  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the  At  aulic,  as  they  hail 
hcaid  iiom  ihe  Minister  of  the  United  States,  and  nut  oidy  in 
that  vast  country,  but  in  otlur  p  jriions  of  the  Araericau  cou- 
tineat  whi'di  had  representatives  sitting  close  to  him.  He 
had  upon  his  Irft  baud  t;  e  vice-picsiiient  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  General  Arista  (cheers).  And  he  would  tell  theiu 
that  he  had  learni.-d  from  a  converse. lion  wiih  his  excellency, 
that  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  republic  of  Mexico  wlio  had 
founded  an  agiicuUiiral  society  upon  the  same  prii  ciple  as 
their  o»ii.  In  that  land  (leneral  Arisla  ofiTerei  temptations  to 
emi^Tants  almost  greater  than  those  which  the  American 
Miiiisler  liad  pointed  i.ut  lotliem;  (or  lie  had  told  him  (Sir 
R.  Murchisoii)  that  'he  fee-simple  of  the  utmost  exuberant 
1  lud  iu  Mexico  was  t  >  be  bouL'ht  at  triree-lulfpeuce  an  acre  (a 
laagh).  I!e  might  also  tell  iliem  that  fiemral  Arista  was  not 
a  m.wi  of  mere  words,  but  a  man  of  rie-  ds  a!>o,  for  I.e  was  the 
first  person  who,  in  the  s!i0'.v  yard  that  day,  had  bought  one  of 
the  tincst  of  their  new  inventions,  which  I.e  was  going  to  take 
hack  with  him  to  his  own  land.  He  should  ask  (Stneral  Arista 
to  ."ay  somctliing  in  rep!y  to  the  t'.asf,  but  he  did  not  speak 
the  UiigiiBge  of  this  coiuury.  He  liad  on  his  right  iiand.  how- 
ever, auother  representative  cf  a  true  Krigli>hraau  (loud  and 
prolonged  cheers).  He  saw  by  their  cheers  that  they  were 
all  v<ry  well  acquainted  with  Sam  Slick  (laughter  and  renewed 
cl.ceiing).  He  !clt  tliat  he  (Sir  R.  Murchison)  had  already 
spoken  toolong  (No,uo) — at  all  events  that  "good  wine  required 
1.0  bush."  They  would  allow  him  to  s^y,  however,  that,  in 
addition  to  Sam  Slick,  there  were  other  works  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  wliich  were  imbued  with  the  highest 
tone  cf  morality,  and  calculated  to  improve  the  social  condi- 
tion of  man  more  than  perhaps  any  other  books,  and  among 
these  was  the  last  work  which  this  cmiiieut  man  had  written, 
entitled,  "  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances"  (cheers,  and  a 
laughj.  As  throuj;hout  his  life  this  man  had  taught  them  so 
many  "  wise  saws"  which  they  liad  implanted  in  Iticir  hearts, 
80  he  hoped  they  wonlJ  allow  him  (Sir  R.  Murchison)  to  point 
him  out  as  the  best  "  modern  instance"  and  t-xemplitication  in 
his  own  per^Oll  of  the  principles  wliich  he  had  so  ubly  advocated, 
and  was  still  advocating  (enters).  He  would  therefore  conclude 
by  proposing  the  toast  respecting  the  agricultural  societies  in 
all  corners  of  the  world,  coupling  with  it  "The  Health  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Haliburton,  the  Author  of  '  Sam  Slick,'  and  of 
'  Wise  Saws  and  Moiern  Instances'  "  (cheers). 

The  toast  having  been  sidtably  honoured, 

Judge  Haliburton,  ou  rising  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
was  greeted  with  renewed  applause,  which  lasted  for  some 
miautes.    He  said  he  felt  quite  overpowered  at  the  manner  ia 


which  his  name  had  been  reoeivcl,  and  which  was  so  unex- 
pected that  it  had  taken  away  from  him  the  ability  to  express 
himself  in  the  ir.anncr  that  his  accustomed  calmness  would 
have  cnableel  him  to  have  done  (a  laugh).  It  was  a  parlia- 
mentary custom — he  appealed  to  his  noble  fi lend  llie  chairman 
to  support  his  assertion— to  ijivfe  some  "notice  of  motion" — (a 
laugh)— anil  if  he  liad  had  that  notice  on  the  present  occasion 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  been  prepared  to  be  a  little 
more  calm  than  now,  though  perhaps  he  siiould  not  have  made 
30  natuial  a  spe<  eh  (a  laugh).  He  had  to  tliank  las  friend  ou 
his  lefc  for  the  very  hand  omc  manner  iu  which  be  had  been 
p'eascd  to  bring  forward  his  iiame,  and  he  was  llii!  more  grati- 
fied that  it  had  fdlicu  to  I  is  sl.are  to  do  so,  because  (iaiithu 
laiiddri,  a  li-  linulolo  vim  ('.beers).  He  believed  if  there  was 
a  man  who  hud  promo  ed  the  welfjro  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  it  was  their  scientific  friend,  who  had  dene  him  the 
honour  of  pniposiiig  his  name  to  them  (cheers).  He  was  the 
man  who,  with  marvclluus  forethought  and  foreknowledge,  had 
predicted  the  gold  of  Australia.  He  wus  the  man  who  h;ul 
sent  out  tliousanils  and  thousands  of  tiieir  aiipurfluous  pi  pula- 
tion  to  dig  lliat  gold,  whiUt  the  British  farmer  had  to  feed 
them  (Hear).  I'oliticiaiis  cliimtd  to  themselves  the  merit  of 
!  11  the  present  hii;h  piices  for  home  produce,  but  f.ictitious 
causes  had  really  led  to  those  high  prices  (Hear  hear).  Cer- 
tainly, politics  were  in^t  the  bread  of  life  (a  lau;;li).  During 
the  war,  when  the  high  prices  raised  up  the  farvaers  of  th  a 
country,  it  was  because  the  unproductive  chsses  existed  in 
such  numbers — it  was  because  the  army,  and  navy,  aicd 
people  in  the  publ  c  employments,  hud  to  be  fed.  And  now, 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  population  of  this  ccuutry  was 
either  afloat  ou  the  water  or  diirging  at  the  diggings,  and  as 
they  had  to  be  fed,  tiic  unproductive  class  had  again  increased, 
tliiiigh  from  an  entirely  different  cause,  and  thus  prices  had 
increase:!.  Therefore,  he  said,  don't  let  the  iioliticiius  take 
the  whole  credit  of  it  to  themselves  (cheers).  He  had  also  to 
tliank  them  for  the  honour  they  had  eloiie  him  in  naming 
some  of  Lis  boijks — books  that  he  never  could  have  written 
unless  be  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  country — uuless 
it  were  that  he  had  never  lived  in  towns,  Init  among  his 
country  men  the  farmers.  He  love)  the  farmer.-< — (Hear) — 
from  the  opulent  farmers  (and  it  took  very  litile  to  make  a 
man  opulent  in  a  pior  country)  down  to  ti.e  occupier  of  the 
log  hut— and  the  liappiest  dajs,  or  ratlit-r  hmirs,  of  bis  life 
he  had  spent  in  their  society.  It  was  by  talking  to  these 
jieople,  and  by  knowing  their  feelings  and  prejudices — for 
they,  too,  had  their  prejudices  like  other  jic  pie — it  was 
from  knowing  them  intimately  that  heliad  arqnired  some  little 
insight  into  that  human  nature  which  they  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  saying  he  bad  put  ia  his  books  (chiers).  He  liked 
tiie  fiirmers  ;  and  why?  Beciu-e  "God  made  the  country, 
and  man  made  the  tov^■n"  (clieeis).  Agriculture  was  the  most 
simple,  the  most  natural,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
honourable  employment  of  man  ;  i.nd  though  lie  could  not  say 
that  he  bad  contributed  anything  to  the  exhibition  iu  the  show- 
yard,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  model  or  anything  of  that  kind,  yet  a 
little  wooden  clock  he  had  exhibited  to  his  own  countrymen, 
together  with  some  mora!  lessous,  w  hich  he  hoped  had  done  them 
some  good  (cheers).  One  thing  he  must  say,  that  he  should  be 
a  most  ungrateful  man,  and  as  vain  and  con  ceiled  as  iiugrateful, 
if  he  did  not  say  that  he  was  proud  that  his  lessons  had  been 
rend  and  approved  hj  ths  farmers  of  England  as  well  as  by  those 
of  his  own  country  (cheers).  One  of  the  mora!  lessous  that 
had  come  from  that  simple  instrument  the  woodeu  clock  was 
the  teaching  of  the  farmers  of  his  country  the  value  of  time, 
which  they  were  all  too  apt  to  forget:  it  taught  him  the  hours 
of  work  and  of  recreation,  and  how  to  get  i»n  extra  hour  for  an 
extra  dollar  if  he  wanted  ic.  But,  like  the  human  machine, 
it  had  one  great  defect  which  ought  not  to  be  copied — it 
"  went  on  lii:k"  (roars  of  laughter).  He  had  not  the  hocour  to 
be  ail  Englishman,  but  was  a  native  of  a  distant  part  of  the 
world.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  his 
forefathers  lell  this  country.  Whether  they  slipped  off  at  the 
assizes  (loud  laughter,  iu  which  the  Uanied  judge  heartily 
joined) — whether  they  slipped  olf  at  the  assizes,  or  were  sent 
out  by  one  of  his  own  clotii  at  the  public  expense,  there  was 
uobody  nov  old  enough  to  say  (renewed  laughter),  and  there- 
fore it  woiJd  ba  perhaps  as  well  that  they  should  not  make 
loo  sttict  an  inquiry  into  that  matter  (laughter).  It  was  a 
long  exile,  though  (renewed  laughter).  His  excellent  friend 
the  American  Minister  had  talked  about  that  country  being 
ready  to   receive  the  surplus  population  of  England  ;  but 
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he  (Judge  Haliburton)  should  like  to  emigrate  back  to  Eng- 
land again  (laughter).  It  would  be  his  delight  and  his  happi- 
ness to  return  to  England  ;  and  he  was  not  sure  that  if  one  of 
his  learned  brethren  would  transport  him  here,  that  he  would 
not  commit  some  crime,  proyided  there  was  no  moral  guilt 
attached  to  it  (laughter).  But,  turning  to  the  object  which 
had  led  to  their  assembling  there  that  day,  he  assured  them 
that  he  had  never  spent  two  such  delightful  da5's  in  his  life  as 
that  and  the  previous  one,  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  wit- 
nessing of  their  exhibition  (loud  applause).  As  a  practical 
farmer  himself — one  who  had  engaged  in,  and  was  fond  of,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil — he  had  come  from  the  north,  from 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  exhibition 
to  witness  the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  in  agri- 
culture duiing  the  last  ten  years.  He  had  observed  everywhere, 
and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  that  without  the  least  flattery 
he  could  say  so,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  since  he  was 
last  in  this  country,  such  an  improvement  had  taken  place  as 
was  beyond  everything  that  could  be  conceived  (cheers).  The 
improvement  in  that  class  to  which  Lord  Harrowby  had  re- 
ferred— the  lower  orders — had  been  greater  than  in  any  other 
class,  for  they  were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  paid,  aad 
respected  themselves  (cheers).  As  a  traveller,  perhaps  they 
would  permit  him  to  mention  an  iaatance  of  this  improvement. 
He  saw  in  St.  James's  Park  the  other  day  a  notice — "  The 
public  are  requested  to  protect  the  gardens  and  trees  in  this 
place"  (Hear).  No  notice  of  man-traps  and  spring  guns, 
or  of  prosecutions  (cheers).  Tliat  one  fact  spoke  volumes. 
He  was  at  Loughborough  last  week,  and  on  examining  some 
public  grounds  he  saw  a  similar  notice — "  These  grounds  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  acd  the  public  are  requested  to 
protect  them."  That,  too,  was  an  evidence  that  the  working 
classes  respected  themselves,  and  that  they  were  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  their  superiors ;  »nd  it  was  a  most  gratifying  fact 
that  it  was  so  (cheers).  And  when  he  looked  at  those  imple- 
ments at  the  exhibition,  and  at  the  state  of  the  working  classes 
at  the  present  time,  he  saw  that  there  was  now  no  fear  of  any 
prejudices  being  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  labourer  against 
the  use  of  machinery  on  account  of  its  depriving  him  of  his 
bread.  That  day  was  gone  by,  and  they  might  thank  God  for 
it  (applause).  They  might  also  thank  God  for  another  thing, 
and  that  was  that  the  day  of  the  demagogue  was  gone  by 
(cheers).  His  occupation  was  gone  (cheers),  for  ke  had  now 
no  idle,  lazy,  or  pauperised  population  to  talk  to  and  excite, 
and  therefore  he  could  do  no  mischief  (renewed  cheers).  Having 
shown  how  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  increased 
labourers,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  grain-cutting 
machines  would  yet  be  rendered  available,  the  learned  judge 
expressed  his  warm  approbation  of  the  automaton  reaping- 
machine,  which  he  considered  did  honour  to  those  who  had 
invented  it  and  brought  it  forward, ard  concluded, amidst  great 
cheering,  by  again  thanking  the  assembly  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  him. 

Earl  Povvis  (In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Hamond) 
proposed  the  next  toast — that  of  "  The  President  Elect."  He 
remarked  that  as  a  practical  farmer,  in  selecting  Mr.  Pusey  to 
preside  over  the  annual  meeting  at  Lincoln,  the  council  had 
but  paid  to  him  that  tribute  whicli  was  his  due,  for  he  was  the 
first  person  who,  some  years  ago,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  and  agriculturists  of  England  to  that  district  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  wide  expanse  of  magnificent  corn  fields, 
but  which  before  was  nothiug  but  sheep-walks  and  rabbit- 
warrens.  In  a  district  which  was  the  type  of  drainage  and 
English  farming,  he  (Earl  Powis)  said  that  a  perfect  English 
farmer  was  the  most  fitting  president  for  this  society,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  said  that  in  part  of  Gloucester  there  was  no 
one  who  could  so  fittingly  have  presided  that  day  as  the  head 
of  the  greatest  family  of  the  great  "  merchant  princes"  (loud 
cheers).  His  lordsliip  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
Pusey  was  unable  to  be  present  at  that  meeting  through  illness, 
and  his  earnest  hope  that  that  gentleman  might  be  able  to  attend 
their  next  meeting.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  the  agricultu- 
rists of  Gloucestershire  would  go  next  year  to  the  east  of  Eng- 
land they  would  find  alluvial  pastures  which  might  vie  even 
with  the  Vale  of  Berkeley ;  they  would  find  light  arable  soils 
which  would  not  fear  to  compete  with  the  Cotswolds.  And  if 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Gloucester  should  go  there  with  the 
farmers  of  the  country,   they  would   nee  in  the  waters  of  the 


Humber  historical  associations  no  less  interesting  than  those 
connected  with  the  Severn  ;  they  would  see  in  the  ports  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  especially  at  Grimsby,  places  rising  np 
which  might  prove  formidable  competitors  to  Gloucester,  if 
her  wealth,  diligence,  and  enterprise  were  not  judiciously  exer- 
cised. He  gave  them  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Pusey,  the  president 
elect  of  the  society." 

Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  proposed  the  last  toast — 
that  of  "  The  Railway  Companies,  and  thanks  to  them  for  their 
co-operation  iu  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society."  After 
some  other  remarks,  the  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  observe 
that  it  happened  sometimes,  both  in  the  public  papers  and 
elsewhere,  that  fault  had  been  found  with  the  railway  authori- 
ties— whether  truly  or  not  liecould  notsay — forlookingtoo  much 
to  their  dividend  and  not  sufficiently  to  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  public.  He  would  not  enter  into  this  subject,  but 
one  thing  was  clear,  that  as  regarded  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  the  charge  did  not  hold  good.  Having  been  a  steward 
of  the  implement  3'ard,  he  had  always  felt  that  the  great  success 
of  these  great  exhibitions  has  always  depended  on  the  facilities 
which  the  railways  have  aiforded  invariably  for  the  transit  of 
implements  and  stock  to  these  exhibitions.  And,  among  the 
advantages  which  they  have  given,  he  knew  of  none — look- 
ing at  the  objects  which  the  Society  wishes  to  accomplish — in 
which  the  railways  have  so  much  contributed  to  the  objects  of 
this  society  as  the  carrying  of  implements  at  a  low  rate,  and 
stock  for  nothing,  enabling  the  small  farmer  to  compete  on 
the  same  terms  with  the  rich,  and  the  man  poor  in  means  to 
bring  his  implement  to  the  show,  and  compete  with  the  man 
of  wealth,  who  otherwise  would  keep  him  out  of  the  field.  He 
saw  the  name  of  one  implement-maker,  who  has  won  a  prize, 
whom  he  recollected  (as  steward  of  these  yards),  having  brought 
one  implement  to  our  show.  He  was  enabled  by  the  railways 
to  exhibit  a  small  plough  at  one  show;  and  now  he  found  him  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  getting  the  first  prize  in  his  department. 
He  alluded  to  Mr.  Busby,  as  a  living  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  facilities  afi'orded  by  the  railway  companies  have  en- 
abled a  common  craftsman,  who  has  a  good  implement,  by  his 
talents  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  the  council  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
iu  electing  the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester  as  the  place  of  holding 
the  present  exhibition,  because  in  this  city  they  found  every 
railway  accommodation.  In  the  show  yard  they  had  been 
enabled  to  inspect  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  implements 
that  they  had  ever  had,  and  no  doubt  that  the  following  morn- 
ing (Thursday)  they  would  find  an  excellent  exhibition  of 
stock.  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  they  found  one  kind  of  stock 
that  they  did  not  meet  with  elsewhere,  namely,  "  railway 
stock"  (a  laugh).  Here  they  found  the  pure-bred  broad  gauge, 
the  pure-bred  narrow  gauge,  and  the  cross  breed  of  the  two 
gauges,  the  "  mixed  gauge"  (a  laugh).  Therefore  this  place 
was  one  which,  of  all  others,  the  society  ought  to  have  come 
to.  He  was  not  aware  whether  any  of  the  exhibiters  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  away  an  idea  with  respect  to  these  railways 
which  would  enable  them  to  solve  the  problem  which  had  per- 
plexed both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  to  which  was  the 
best,  the  broad  or  narrow  gauge,  but  he  thought  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  railway 
companies  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  co-operated  with 
the  society  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (cheers). 

Mr.  S.  Baker  replied  to  this  toast;  but  the  noise  in  the 
room  fro.-a  parties  moving,  and  the  distance  from  the  reporters' 
table,  preveuted  his  remarks  being  heard  by  the  press. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  then  read  the  list  of  prizes  for 
stock,  which  we  give  below ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton  quitted  the  chair,  and  the  assembly  at  once 
broke  up. 


LIST     OF    PRIZES. 

SHORTHORNS. 
JUDGES— Messrs.  John  Grey,  Charles  Stokes,  and 
John  Vv^right. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
First  prize  of  40?.  to  Right  Hon.   Lord  Berners,  of  Key- 
thorpe-hall,  Tugby,  Leicester;    second  prize  of  20/.  to  Richard 
Stratton.  of  Brosd  HintoD,  Swindon^  WiJtSi 
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Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  first  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  one  year  old. 
Pirst  prize  of  20?.  to   Kichard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  North- 
allerton, York  ;    second   prize  of  15/.  to  William  Fletcher,  of 
Radmanthwaite,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Class  3. — Cows  in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 
First  prize  of  20?.  to  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Grove,  Cropwell 
Butler,  Bingham,  Notts;  second  prize   of  10/.   to   Kichard 
Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in  Milk  or  in  Calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 
First  prize  of  15/.,  and  second   -prize  of  10/.  to   Richard 
Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 
First  prize   of   10/.   to  B.    H.   Allen,  of  Longcroft's-hall, 
Lichfield  ;  second   prize  of  5/.  to  Richard  Stratton,   of  Broad 
Hinton,  Swindon. 

HEREFORDS. 

.lUDGES.— Messrs.  William  Cox,  Thomas    Harts- 
iiORNE,  and  John  Williams. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceedins;  four  years  old. 
First  prize  of  40/.  to  the   Right    Hon.   Lord  Berwick,   of 
Croukhill.  Shrewsbury  ;  second  prize  of  20/.  to  John  Carwar- 
dine,  of  Stockton,  Burj',  Leominster. 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not 
more  than  one  year  old. 
First  prize  of  25/.  to  Edward  Price,   of  Courthouse,  Leo- 
minster;    second    prize   of  15/.  to   the   Right    Hon.    Lord 
Berwick. 

Class  3. — Cows  in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 
First  prize  of  20/.  to  John  Monkbouse,  of  the  Stow,  Here- 
ford; second  prize  of  10/.  to  James  Ackers,  of  Prinkuash-park, 
Painswick,  Gloucester. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in  ;\Iilk  or  in  Calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 
First  prize  of  15/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick  ;  second 
prize  of  10/.  to  Phillip  Turner,  of  the  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leo- 
minster. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 
First  prize  of  10/.  to  Edward  Price,  of  Court-house,   Pem- 
bridge. 

DEVONS. 

JUDGES— Messrs.  Philip  Halse,  E.  L.  Franklin, 
and  Henry  Trethewy. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
First   prize  of  40/.  to  George  Turner,   of  Barton,  near 
Exeter ;  second  prize   of  20/.   to  Robert  Wright,  of  Moor 
Farm,  Taunton. 

Class   2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  one  year  old. 
First   prize   of  25/.   to   George   Turner,   of  Barton,   near 
Exeter  ;  second  prize  of  15/.  to  Samuel   Farthing,  of  Stowey- 
court.  Bridgewater. 

Class  3.— Cows  in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 
First  prize  of  20/.,  and  second  prize  of  10/.  to  George  Tur- 
ner, of  Barton,  near  Exeter. 

Class  4.— Heifers  in  Milk  or  in  Calf,  not  exceeding  three* 
years  old. 
First  prize  of  15/.  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter ; 
I    second  prize  of  10/.  to  James  Hole,  of  Knowle-house,  Dunster, 
I    Somerset. 

I  Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prize  of  10/.,  and  second  prize  of  5/.,  to  James  Quart- 
I   ley,  of  MoUand-house,  South  Molton. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 

JUDGES-Messrs.  J.  E.  Jones  and  Thomas  Hunt. 

Class  1.— Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1  at  of  July,  1851, 

iand  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
No  entry. 
Class  2.— Bulls,  calved  since   the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  one  year  old. 
The  prize  of  10/.   to   William   Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd 
I  Margam,  Taibach,  Glamorgan, 


Class  3. — Cows,  in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 
First  prize  of  10/.  to  William  Powell,   of  Eglwysnewydd 
Margani,  Taibach,  Glamorgan  ;  second  prize  of  5/.  to  George 
Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen. 

Class  4. — Heifers,  in  Milk  or  in  Calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 
The   prize  of  10/.  to   AVilliam  Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd, 
Glamorgan. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 
The  prize  of  5/.  to  George  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Car- 
marthen. 

OTHER  BREEDS, 
Not  iucludiug  the   Shorthorn,  Hereford,   Devon,  or   Welsh 
Breed. 
JUDGES-Messrs.  T.   Hunt,  J.  E.  Jones,  and  E.  L. 
Franklin. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
The  prize  of  10/.  to  Nathaniel  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham 
Rookery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Class   2. — Bulls,  calved   since   the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 

more  than  one  year  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  Samuel  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall,  Warwick. 

Class  3. — Cows,  in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 
The  prize   of  10/.  to  Captain  Inge,   of  Thorpe,  Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 

Class  4. — Heifers,  in  Milk  or  in  Calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 
The  prize   of  5/.  to   Edward  Cane,  of  Berwick  Court,  Al- 
fiiston,  Lewe3,  Sussex. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 
The  prize   of  5/.  to   W.    C.   Cartwright,  of  Aynhoe-park, 
Brackley,  Northampton. 

HORSES. 
JUDGES-Messrs.  T.  R.  Colton,  W.  C.  Spooner,  and 
William  Linton. 

Class  1. — Stallio.xs  for  Agricultural  Purpose?,  foaled  pre- 
viously to  the  1st  of  January,  1851. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  Samuel  Clayden,  of  Little  Linton, 
Cambridge;  second  prize  of  15/.  to  William  Wilson,  of  Ash- 
bocking,  Ipswich. 

Class  2. — Stallions  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  foaled  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1851. 
First  prize  of  20/.  to  John  Ward,  of  East  Mersea,  near  Col- 
chester; second  prize  of  10/.  to  George  Sexton,  oi  Thorriug- 
tou  Hall,  Wherstead,  Ipswich. 

Class  3. — Ro.4.dster  Stallions. 
The  prize  of  15/.  to  John  Lister,  of  Addiugham,  near  Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

Class  4. — Stallion  Ponies. 
The  prize  of  10/.  to  W.  B.  Reed,  of  Victoria-square,  Clifton, 
near  Bristol. 
Class  5. — Mares  and  Foals  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 
First  prize  of  20/.  to  Henry  Bailey,  of  Walgaston  Farm, 
near  Berkeley,  Gloucester  ;  second  prize  of  IC/.  to  T.  B.  Brown, 
of  Hampen,  Andoversford. 

Class  6. — Mare  Ponies. 
The  prize  of  5/.  to  W.  B.  Reed,  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Class  7. — Two  Years  Old  Fillies,  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses. 
First  prize  of  15/.  to  T.  B.  Brown,  of  Hampen,  Andovers- 
ford;  second  prize  of  5/.  to  James  E.  Owen,  of   Hodcott, 
West  Ilsley,  Newbury. 

SHEEP. 
LEICESTERS. 
JUDGES — Messrs.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Samuel  Bennett, 
and  Henry  Chamberlain. 

Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  William  Sauday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint, 
Nottinghamshire;  second  prize  of  15/.  to  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of 
Beeston,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire ;  second  prize  of  1 5/.  to  William  Sunday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire, 
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Class  3.— Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
Flock. 
First  prize  of  20/.,  and  second  prize  of  10/.,  to  Wiiliatn 
Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire. 

SOUTHDOWN,    OR    OTHER    SHORT-WOOLLED 

SHEEP. 
JUDGES — Messrs.  Edward  Trumper,  John  Wateks, 
and  Edward  Pope. 

Class  1.— Shearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  30/.,  arid  second  prize  of  15/.,  to  Jonas  Webb, 
of  Babrahara,  Cambridge. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  Henry  Lugar,  of  Heugrave,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  second  prize  of  15/.  to  William  Rij^den,  of  Hove, 
near  Bnghtou. 

Class  3.— Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
Flock. 
First  prize  of  20/.,  and  second  prize  of  10/.,  to  Henry  Lugar, 
of  Hengrave,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP, 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 
JUDGES — Messrs.  John   Abbot,  Charles  Clarke, 
and  N.  C.  Stone. 

Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  Wilbain  Laiic,  of  Broailfield  Farm, 
Nortbleach ;  second  prize  of  15/.  to  Wiliiam  Game,  of  Aids- 
worth,  Northleach. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  30/.  to  William  Slatter,  of  Straiten,  Ciren- 
cester; second  prize  of  IS/,  to  Edward  Handy,  of  Sevenhamp- 
ton,  Andoversford. 

Class  3. — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
Flock. 
First  prize  of  20/.,  and  second  prize  of   10/.,  to  William 
Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach. 

PIGS. 
JUDGES  :  Messrs.  John  Cla\den,  'Willi.^m  Hessel- 
TiNE,  and  Henry  Eddison. 

Class  1. — Boars  of  a  large  breed. 
First  prize   of   15/.  to  Robert    Crossley,   of    Holland  St. 
Miles,    Platting  Newton,   Manchester;  second  prize  oi  5/.  to 
Thomas  Horsfall,  of  Biirlcy  Hall, Otlej^,  Yorkshire. 

Class    2. — Boars  of  a  small  breed. 

First  prize  of  15/.  to  William  Northey,  of  Lake  Lilton, 
Devon;  stcouJ  prize  of  5/.  to  John  jMoou,  of  Lapford,  Cre- 
diton. 

Class  3. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  large  breed. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  Thomas  Craven,  of  Wlietley  St.  Man- 
ningham,  Bradford. 

Class  4. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  breed. 

The   priz3   of   10/.  to  John   Moon,  of  Laplord,  Crediton, 
Devon. 
Class    5. — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a 

large  breed,  ot   the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight 

months  old. 

The  prize   of  10/.  to   William  James  Sadler,  of  Bentham 
Purton,  SwinJon. 
Class  G. — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a 

small  breed,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight 

monihs  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock,  of 
Escrick  Park,  Yorkshire. 

POULTRY. 

JUDGES.— Messrs.  John  Bailey,  T.  B.  Wright,  and 
William  Torr. 

Class   1. — Dorking    Fowls — Cock  and  two  Hens — 
chickens  of  1853. 

First  prize  of  51.  to  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  cf  Kuowsley 
Cottage,  Prescott ;  second  prize  of  3/.  and  third  prize  of  21.  to 
James  Lewry,  of  Handcross,  Crawley,  Sussex  ;  fourth  prize 
of  I/,  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancaster. 
Class  2. — Dorking  Fowls,  more  than  one  year  old — 
Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  ptize  of  5/.  and  second  priz:of3/.to  Capt.  Hornby, 
RN.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott     third  prize  of  21.  to 


Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury  ;  fourth 
prize  of  1/.  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley." 
Class  3. — Spanish  Fowls— Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First  prize  of  5/.  and  second  prize  of  3Z.  to  Capt.  Hornby, 
R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott;  third  prize  of  21.  to 
W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bullring,  Birmingham;'  fourth  prize 
of  IZ.  to  J.  P.  Adams,  of  Newland,  near  Malvern,  Wor- 
cester. 

Class  4.— Cochin  China  Fowls— Cock  and  two  Hens — 
chickens  of  1853. 
First  prize  of  51.  to  Edward  Terry,  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks  ; 
second  priz-:  of  3/.  to  Charles  Punchard,  ofBUiiit  Hall,  Haver- 
hill, Suffolk  ;  third  prize  of  2/.  to  Mrs.  B.  R.  Herbert,  of 
Powick,  near  Worcester  ;  fourth  prize  of  1/.  to  W.  C.  Gwynne, 
of  Saudback,  Cheshire. 

Class  5. — Game  Fowls— Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First   prize  of  3/.  to  N.  N.  Dyer,  of  Bredon  Manor  House, 
Tewkesbury  ;  second  prize  of  21.  to  Edward  Lowe,  of  Comber- 
ford   Flour  Mills,   Tamworth  ;   third  prize  of  1/.  to  Edward 
Glover,  of  Oiton,  near  Solihull,  Warwick. 
Cl.yss   6. — Hamburg   Fowls — golden  and  silver  spangled, 
or  golden  and  sdver  pencilled — Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First  prize  of  3/.  to  \Villiam   Ludlam,  of  Bradford,  Y'ork  ; 
second  p  ize   of  2/.  to  J.  Jenncus,  of  Moaelcy,  Birraiiif^ham  ; 
third   ))rize  of  1/.  to  Thomas  Lowe,  ot    Wliatelcy,   Fazeky, 
Staffordshire. 

Class  7. — Malay  Fowls— Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First  prize  of  3/.  to  A.  C.  Sayers,  of  Clanville  House,  An- 
dover  ;    second  prize  of  21.  to  Henry  Worrall,  of  Knotty  Ash- 
house,   near   Liverpool;  third  prize  of  1/.  toW.  B.  Mapple- 
beck, Bullring,  Birmingliain. 

Class  8.— Poland  Fowls— Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First  prize   of  3/.  to  Christopher  Rawson,  of  the  Hurst, 
Waltonon-Thames  ;    second   prize  of  21.  lo  William  Cox,  of 
Brailsford  Hall,  Derby  ;    third  prize   of   1/.  to  W,  G.  Vivian, 
of  Singleton,  Swansea. 

Class  9, — TurivEVS — Cock  and  two  Hens. 
First  prise  of  5/.  to  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone, 
Shrewsbury  ;  second  prize  of  3/.  to  John  Fairlie,  of  Cheveley 
Park,   Newmarket  ;   third  prize  of  2/.  to  R.  T,  Head,  of  the 
Briars,  Alphington,  Exeter. 

Class    10. — Geese — Gander  and  two   Geese — hatched  in 
1853. 
First   prize    of   5/.   and  second  prize  of  3/.  to  T.  T.  Parker, 
of  Astley    Hall,   Chorley,  Lancashire ;   third  prize  of  21.  to 
Capt.  Hornby,  R.N,   of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott;  fourth 
prize  of  1/.  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Clioiley. 
Class  11. — Aylesbury  Ducks — Drake  and  two  Duck?. 
First  prize  of  3/.   to  John  Weston,  of  Oxtou-road,  Ayles 
bury  ;    second  prize  of  21.   to  Miss  Ii.   C.  Stow,  of  Bredon 
Tewkesbury;  third   prize  of  1/.  to  Miss  Wilcox,  of  Nailsea 
court,  Bristol. 

Class  12. — Rouen  Ducks — Drake  and  two  Ducks. 
First  prize  of  3/.  to  Heiiry  Worrall,  of  Knotty  Ash  House, 
near  Liverpool ;  second  prize  of  2/.  to  W.  W.  Eowe,  of  Long- 
brooke,  Milton  Abbot,  Devon;    third  prize   of  IZ.  to  Capt, 
Hornb}',  K.N.,  of  Kuo'vsley  Cottage,  Prescott. 
Class    13. — Ducks  of  any  other  variety — Drake  and  two 
Ducks. 
First  prize  of  3/.  and   second  prize  of  21.   to  H.  S.  Pigott, 
'of  Brockley  Court,    Bristol;  third   prize  of  1/.    to   Miss  S. 
Buckle,  of  Moat  Hou&c,  Uckington,  Cheltenham. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
Shropshire,   or    other    Grey    and    Black-faced 
Short- wooLLED  Sheep. 
JUDGES.— Messrs.  W.  T.  Hartshorne,  W.  Cox,  and 
John  Williams. 

Class  1. — Rams  of  any  age. 
First  pri^e  of  2UZ.  to  John  Gillett,  of  Brize  Norton,  Witney, 
Oxon  ;   second   prize  of  lOZ.  to  Thomas  Hortou,  of  Haniage 
Grange,  Cressage,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Class  2. — Pen  of  Five  Ewes  of  any  age,  with  their  Lambs. 
The  prize  of  10/.  to  William  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill   Farm, 
Stourbridge. 

Class  3. — Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 
The  prize  of  10/.  to  Wdliam  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm, 
I  Stourbridge. 
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COMMENDATIONS. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Mr.  J.  Niblett's  bull,  Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Owen's  cow,  Mr.  llichard 
Strattou's  heifer,  and  Mr.  E.  Bate's  yearling  heifer. 
HEREFORDS. 
Mr.  George  Sexty's  bull*,  Mr.  Walter   ]\Iaybery's  heifer*, 
Mr.  John    Motikhouse's  bull.  Lord   Berwick's   cow,   Mr.  E. 
Williama's  heifer,  and  Mr.  John  Naylor's  yearling  heifer. 

DEVONS. 
Mr.  S.  Farthing's  bull*,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibb's  cow*,  Mr.  Jamps 
Holea'acott*,  Mr.  John  Tucker's  cow*,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibb's 
heifer*,  Mr.  G.  Turner's  yearling  heifei*,  Mr.  J.  Holes's 
yearling  heifer*,  Mr.  John  Tucker's  bull,  Mr.  Thos.  Webber's 
cow,  Mr.  A.  Uraber's  2  heifers.  Rev.  C.  Smith's  yearling 
heifers,  an'l  Mr.  S.  Farthing's  yearling  heifer. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

Mr.  E.  Cane's  yearling  heifer*,  and  Mr.  S.  Burbery's  cow. 
HORSES. 

Mr.  T.  Dunckley's  stallion*,  Mr.  W.  Greenaway's  stallion*, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Ponham's  stallicu*,  Mr.  J.  Crump's  stallion,  Mr.  W. 
Wilson's  stallion,  Mr.  J.  Ranishottara's  stallion,  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Jersey's  stallion,  Mr.  W.  Melsome's  stallion,  Mr.  H. 
Watt's  mare  and  foal,  and  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  John's 
mare  and  foal. 

SHEEP  (LEICESTERS). 

Mr.  W.  Sandy's  shearling  ram*,  M.  W.  Sanday's  rani*,  Mr. 
T.  E.Pawlett's  shearling  ram,  Mr.  W.  Sanday's  shearling  ram, 
Mr.  John  Bortou's  2  shearling  rams,  Mr.  G.  Radraore's  shear- 
Vms  ram,  Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett's  4  rams,  Mr.  W.  Sanday's  3 
rams,  Mr.  G.  Turner's  rams,  Mr.  S.  Umber's  rams,  and  Mr.  W. 
Abraham's  pen  of  shearlnig  ewes. 

SHORT  WOOLS. 

Mr.  H.  Lugar's  shearlmg  ram*,  Mr  W.  Sainsbury's  ram*, 

Mr.  W.  Rigden's  pen   of   shearling   ewes*.  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Walsingham's  shearling  ewes*,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  2  shearling 

rams,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  pen  of  shearling 

LONG  WOOLS. 

Mr.  W.  Game's  shearling  ram*,  Right  Hon.  Lord  De 
Mauley's  ram*.  Mr.  W.  Lane's  ram*,  Mr.  G.  Fletcher's  2  pens 
of  shearling  ewes*,  Mr.  E.  Handy's  shearling  ram,  Mr.  G. 
Hewer's  shearling  ram,  Mr.  W.  Cother's  shearling  ram,  Mr.  G. 
Fletcher's  2  shearling  rams.  Mr.  W.  Game's  ram,  Mr.  W. 
Game's  pen  of  shearling  ewes,  Mr.  T.  Gillett's  pen  of  shearling 
ewes. 

SHROPSHIRE  OR  OTHER  GREY  AND  BLACK- 
FACED  SHEEP. 

Mr.  J.  Gillett's  ram*,  Mr.  S.  Meire'  ewes*,  and  Mr. 

W.  Foster's  pen  of  shearling  ewes* 

PIGS. 
Mr.  G.  Mangle's  breeding  sow**,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hayward's  boar 
of  a  small  breed*,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock's  boar  of  a  small 
breed*,  Rev.  C.  T.  James's  breeding  sow*,  Mr.  T.  Horsfall's 
breeding  sow*,  Mr.  W.  Northey's  breeding  sow*,  Mr.  W. 
Ludlow's  breeding  sow*,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hill's  boar  of  a  small  breed, 
Mr.  T.  Horsfall's  boar  of  a  small  breed,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hill's  boar 
of  a  small  breed,  Mr.  E.  Bowly's  breeding  sow,  Mr.  W.  Sanday's 
breeding  sow,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hill's  breeding  sow,  Mr.  D.Leeming's 
breeding  sow,  Mr.  John  Moon's  breeding  sow,  Mr.  S.  Ashton's 
breeding  sow,  and  Mr.  W.  Northey's  pen  of  breeding  sows. 

POULTRY. 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill's  pen  of  Dorking  fowls*.  Dr. 
Hitchman's  pen  of  Dorking  fowls*,  Mr.  H.  Smith's  pen  of 
Dorking  fowls*,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie's  pen  of  Dorking  fowls*, 
Viscount  Hill's  pen  of  Dorking  fowls*,  Mr.  J.  Lewry's  pen  of 
Dorking  fowls*,  Mr.  T.  Lyne's  pen  of  Dorking  fowls*,  Mr.  C. 
Rawson's  Poland  fowls*,  Rev.  J.  Herbert's  gander  and  two 
geese*,  Mr.  R.  Glover's  gander  and  two  geese*,  Mr.  W.  G. 
K.  Breaviugtou's  gander  and  two  geese*,  Mr.  E.  Terry's 
Dorking  fowls,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck's  Dorking  fowls,  j\Ir. 
J.  Lewry's  Dorking  fowls,  Mr.  C.  Kawson's  Cochin  China 
fowls,  Miss  A,  F.  Vernon's  gander  and  two  geese,  and  Mr. 
John  Fairlie's  gander  and  two  geese. 


*  Highly  commended.        **  Very  highly  commended. 


The  following  arc  the  respective  entries  of  animals  at  the 
shows  of  the  Society  : — 

Localiti/.             Yttir  of  Meeting.  Nu.  of  Enlries. 

Oxford    .■ 1839     350 

Cambridge 1840     451 

Liverpool    1841     46:i 

Bristol    1842     497 

Derbv 1843     60S 

Southampton 1844     716 

Shrewsbury    1845     527 

Newcastle 1846     775 

Northampton 1847     580 

York 1848     80(j 

Norwich 1819     799 

Exeter    1850     769 

AVindsor 1851     1226 

Lewes 1852     1054 

Gloucester 1853     1041 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Judges— Mr.  Joseph  Druce,  Mr.  J.  V.  Gooch,  Mr.  T.  W. 

Grainger,  Mr.  Henry  Uanman,  Mr.  Wm.  Lister,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Nalder,  Mr.   VVm.  Owen,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rowley,  Mr.  Tliouias 

Scott,  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  Mr.  O.  Wallis,  and  M"r.  Wm.  Wocd- 

wcod.      Consulting  Engineers — Messrs.  Easton  and 

Amos. 

The  following  is  the  award  made  by  tlie  Judges  : — 

Plough  best  adaoted  for  General  Purposes. — To  W.  Bus- 
by, 7/. 

Plough  best  adapted  for  Deep  Ploughing. — W.  BiUl,  7'. 

One-way  or  Turn-wrest  Ploueli. — Ransome  and  Sims,  71. 

Paring  Plough.— T.  Glover,  51. 

Dynamometer. — E.  H.  Bentall,  51. 

Subsoil  Pulverizer.— J.  and  F.  Howard,  o^. 

Machine  for  makiusr  Draining  Tiles  or  Pipes  for  agricultural 
purposes. — J.  Whitehead,  lOL 

Instruments  for  hand  use  in  Drainage. — H.  Winton  and 
Sons,  31. 

Heavy  Harrow. — W.  Williams,  51. 

Light  Harrow. — J.  and  F.  Howard,  5/. 

Cidtivator,  Grubber,  and  Scarifier. — Ransomeaud  Sims,  10^ 

Pair-horse  Scarifier. — R.  Coleman,  5?. 

Drill  for  General  Purposes. — R.  Garrett  and  Sous,  10/. 

Steerage  Corn  and  Turnip  Drill. — R.  Hornsby  and  Son,  10/. 

Drill  for  small  occupations. — J.  Smyth  and  Son,  5/. 

Best  and  most  economical  small  occupation  Seed  and  Ma- 
nure Drill  for  flat  or  ridged  work. — B.  Garrett  and  Son,  51. 

Turnip  Drill  on  the  flat. — R.  Garrett  and  Son,  10/. 

Turnip  Drill  on  the  ridge. — R.  Hornsby  and  Son,  10/. 

Dropping  Machine  for  depositing  seed  and  manure. — B. 
Garrett  and  Sou,  10/. 

Manure  Distributor. — R.  Garrett  and  Son,  10/. 

Horse  Hoe  on  the  flat. — R.  Garrett  and  Son,  5/. 

Horse  Hoe  on  the  ridge. — J.  and  F.  Howard,  5/. 

One-horse  Cart  for  general  purposes. — T.  Milford,  51. 

Light  Waggon  for  general  purposes. — W.  Crosskill,  10/. 

Portable  Steam-engine,  not  exceeding  six  horse  power, 
applicable  to  thrashing  or  other  agricultural  purposes. — 
Clayton  and  Co.,  20/. 

Sacond  best  ditto. — Hornsby  and  Son,  10/. 

Fixed  Steam-engine,  not  exceeding  eight  horse  power, 
applicable  to  thrashing  or  other  agricultural  purposes. — 
Clayton  and  Co.,  20/. 

Second  best  ditto. — Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co.,  10/. 

For  the  bast  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceedii  g 
two  horse  power,  for  small  occupations. — Messrs.  Ransomeaud 
Sims,  10/. 

For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding 
six  horse  power,  for  larger  occupations. — Jlessrs.  Ransome  and 
Sims,  15/. 

For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  cot  exceeding 
six  horse  power,  with  Shaker,  Riddle,  and  Winnower,  that 
will  best  prepare  the  corn  for  the  finishing  dressing  machine, 
to  iie  driven  by  steatn. — Mr.  Charles  Hart,  20/, 

For  the  best  fixed  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding  sis 
horse  power,  with  Shaker,  Riddle,  and  Winnower,  tliat  will 
best  prepare  the  corn  for  the  finishing  dressiu?  machine,  to 
be  driven  by  steam. — Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co., 
20/. 
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For  the  best  Corn-dressing  Machine. — Messrs,  Hornsby 
and  Son,  5^ 

For  the  best  ditto,  for  small  occupations. — Messrs.  Hornsby 
and  Son,  5?. 

Grinding  Mill  for  breaking  agricultural  produce  into  meal. — 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  10?. 

Linseed  and  Corn-crusher. — E.  R.  Turner  and  Co.,  51. 

Chaff-cutter,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power. — J. 
Comes,  10/. 

Chaff-cutter  to  be  worked  by  hand  power. — J.  Cornes,  5/. 

Turnip-cutter. — B.  Samuelson,  5/. 

Oil  Cake  Breaker,  for  every  variety  of  cake.— R.  Garrett  and 
Son,  51. 

Oil  Cake  Breaker,  for  thin  cake. — W.  N.  Nicholson,  3/. 

Most  economical  Steaming  Apparatus  for  general  purposes. 
—W.  P.  Stanley,  5/. 

Churn. — Burgess  and  Key,  3/. 

Water  Drill,  to  drill  four  rows  of  turnips  with  artificial 
manures  on  the  flat. — R.  and  J.  Reeves,  10/. 

Revolving  Horse  Hoe.— R.  Garrett  and  Son,  medal. 

Digging  Machine.— B.  Samuelson,  medal. 

Draining  Level. — H.  A.  Thompson,  medal. 

Seed  Cleaning  Machine. — J.  Gillam,  medal. 

Patent  Straw  Shaker. — H.  Brimsmead,  medal. 

Draining  Plough,  improved. — Fowler  and  Fry,  medal. 

"  New  Implement,"  Bean-cutter.  —  Ransome  and  Sims, 
medal. 

Improved  Haymaking  Machme,  with  double  action.— Smith 
and  Ashby,  medal. 

Special  Prize  offered  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq. 

10/.  for  the  best  Water  Drill  to  drill  four  Rows  of  Turnips, 
with  Artificial  Manures,  on  the  flat. — Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Reeves. 

The  following  vrere  highly  commended : — 

Corn  Rakes,  made  of  Tubular  Iron. — John  Wood  Sharman. 

Tools  for  Draining  Land. — Mapplebeck  and  Lowe. 

Screw  Lifting  Jack. — William  Dray  and  Co. 

Clod-crusher. — W.  Crosskill  (for  its  self-cleaning  principles). 

Norwegian  Harrow. — W.  Crosskill. 

Drills  generally  for  simplicity  of  construction  and  modera- 
tion of  prices. — J.  Smyth  and  Son. 

Drill  for  General  Purposes. — R.  Hornsby  and  Son. 

Drill  for  JManure  and  Turnips  on  the  flat. — R.  Hornsby 
and  Son. 

Steerage  Seed  and  Corn  Drill,  and  Combined  Seed-sowing 
and  Seed-drilling  Machine. — R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Drill  for  small  occupations. — Marychurch  and  Son. 

Manure  Distributor. — Holmes  and  Sons. 

Dropping  Machine  for  Grain. — W.  East. 

Steel  Grinding  Mill.— G.  Hurwood. 

Patent  Gouge  Turnip  Cutter. — Hugh  CarsoD. 

Roller  Mill.— W.  P.  Stanley. 

Patent  Socketing  apparatus. — J.  Whitehead. 

Combined  seed  sowing  and  seed  drilling  machine,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Four-horse  portable  thrashing  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Four-horse  portable  thrashing  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barrett,  E.xall,  and  Andrews. 

Two-horse  portable  thrashing  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Portable  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims. 

Fixed  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons. 

Drill  for  turnips  and  mangold  wiirzel,  with  manure  on  the 
ridge,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

The  following  were  commended : — 

Set  of  long  light  Cart  Harness  complete. — Richard  Vick. 

Strong  Sheep-folding  Hurdle.— Benjamin  Wright. 

Clod-crusher. — Gibson  and  Son  (for  its  self-cleaning  prin- 
ciples). 

Liquid  and  Manure  Drill. — Tasker  and  Fowle. 

Drill  for  small  occupations. — R.  Garrett  and  Son 

Tile  Machine.— T.  Scragg. 

Brickmakiug  Machine, — Fowler  and  Fry. 

An  Improved  Portable  Copper.— Henry  Attwood  Thompson, 

Slate  Milk  Cooler. — John  Cole. 

Asphalte  Cauldron. — James  Wood. 

Mincing  Machine,  for  mincing  meat.— S,  Nye,  and  J. 
Gilbert. 


A  Double-action  Green-house  Pump. — R.  Read. 

Gig  Harness,  with  improved  fastening  instead  of  buckle. — 
J.  C.  White. 

Double-ridged  Plough. — J.  and  F.  Howard. 

Plough  Blades. — J.  and  F.  Howard. 

Clod-crushers. — W.  Crosskill. 

Turn-wrest,  for  shallow  ploughing,  and  combiaatioa  as  a 
moulding  plough. — J.  Comins. 

Sub-  Pulverizer,  for  its  lightness  of  draught. — R.  Read. 

Sub-Pulverizer,  for  its  etficient  leverage. — Gray  and  Co. 

Heavy  Harrows. — J.  and  F.  Howard. 

Light  Harrows. — W.  Williams. 

Four-horse  Grubber,  for  high-ridged  lands. — J.  Coleman. 

Four-horse  Grubiier,  for  cultivating  light  soil. — C.  Hart. 

Pair-horse  Scarifizr,  for  cultivating  light  soil. — C.  Hart. 

Ridge  Hoe. — W.  Busby. 

Ridge  Hoe,  for  simplicity  of  expansion  and  contraction. — 
E.  Hill. 

Cast-iron  Manger,  Water-trough,  and  Rack. — William 
Dray  and  Co. 

Cotta(;e  Mangle. — William  Dray  and  Co. 

Improved  Cast-iron  Stable  Furniture. — Edward  Hill  and  Co, 

Wrought-iron  Gate. — Edward  Hill  and  Co. 

Patent  Weighing  Machine. — Edward  Hill  and  Co. 

Pig  Trough. — Barnard  and  Bishop. 

Cottage  Mangle. — Barnard  and  Bishop. 

Self-adjusting  Cart  Saddle. — James  Dunlop. 

Portable  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bach  and  Co. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Co. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tuxforei  and  Son 

Fixed  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Dray  and  Co. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims. 

Ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Hornsby  and  Son. 

Double-action  churn,  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Hancock. 

Thrashing  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Son. 

Four-horse  portable  thrashing  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  Hornsby  and  Son. 

The  following   were    selected    for  a  further  trial  during 

harvest : — 

Bell's  Reaper.— W.  Crosskill. 
M'Cormick's  Reaper. — Burgess  and  Key. 
Hussey's  Improved  Reaper. — Dray  and  Co. 
Hussey's  Improved  Reaper. — Garrett  and  Son. 
Hussey's  Reaper. — O.  Hussey. 
M'Cormick's  Reaper. — B.  Samuelson. 


Of  these  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  reaper  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Obed  Hussey,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  known  by  his 
name,  is  one.  But,  as  soon  as  the  selection  of  the  Council  was 
published,  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.  sent  in  a  protest,  in  which 
they  call  attention  to  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  the  Society's 
regulations,  and  state  that  by  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
them  with  Mr.  Hussey,  that  gentleman  sold  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  and  vending  certain  im- 
provements in  the  reaping  machine  of  which  he  was  the  in- 
ventor, and  agreed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  Messrs. 
Dray's  interest  in  its  sale,  and  not  to  licence  or  authorize  any 
other  person  to  make  or  sell  the  same,  or  any  improvement 
thereof.  On  these  grounds,  Messrs.  Dray  protest  against  the 
machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hussey  "  being  allowed  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  association."  The  effect  of  this  protest 
will  be,  in  case  the  reaper  of  Mr.  Hussey  has  the  prize  awarded 
to  it,  that  the  Council  will  withhold  the  prize  for  three  months, 
in  order  that  the  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  in  the  in- 
terval of  settling  the  question  of  infringement  of  right  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Thursday. — This  morning  the  Cattle  and  Implement 
Yards  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  the  charge  of  half-a- 
orown.  The  weather  was  most  unfortunate,  rain  unceasing 
and  steadily  descending  converted  the  approaches  to  the  Ex- 
hibition into  perfect  swamps,  perilous  to  pass,  and  requiring 
an  amount  of  agility  and  perseverance  in  the  traveller  which 
nothing  but  an  unflinching  determination  to  witness  the  show 
could  have  called  forth. 
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The  vast  increase  iu  the  eutries  which  goes  oa  yearly  may 

be  seen  by  the  following  tabular  atatement: — 
Year  of  Entries  of 

Meeting.  Locality.  Implements. 

1839. .  Oxford 23 

1840..  Cambridge 36 

1841.,  Liverpool    312 

1842,.  Bristol 455 

1843. .  Derby 508 

1844. .  Southampton 948 

1845..  Shrew&burv 942 

1846. .  Newcastle" .' 735 

1847..  Northampton...,      1321 

1848..  York    1508 

1849..  Norwich 1882 

1850..  Exeter 1223 

1851. .  Windsor No  exhibition  of  implements. 

1852..  Lewes 1897 

1853. .  Gloucester 2032 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

The  general  meeting  of  the  members  took  place  on  Friday 
morning,  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  at  the  Shire  Hall ;  Lord 
Ashburton,  the  retiring  President,  occupying  the  chair.  There 
was  rather  a  small  attendance  of  members,  among  whom  were 
the  following  : — Lord  Berners,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Sir  M. 
Ridley.  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  Mr.  C.  Barnett,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Rickard,  Mr.  Winnall, 
Mr.  Bubb,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gillett,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  &c. 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  to  move  the  first  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  R.\YMOND  Barker  rose  and  said,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  member,  he  ventured  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporatiou  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  their  charter,  they  visited 
different  localities  every  year.  Their  meeting,  in  this  city,  the 
present  year,  under  such  favourable  auspices,  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  all  concerned,  and  a  matter  of  exultation  to  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  whole  district  assigned  for  their  present 
visit.  Had  they  not  met  with  the  co-operation  and  friendly 
assistance  they  had,  and  which  was  so  important  an  ingredient 
in  all  such  public  matters,  there  would  probably  have  been 
anything-  but  so  favourable  a  meeting  as  they  had  had.  He 
regretted  that  more  members  of  the  society  were  not  present ; 
but  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  desired  through 
his  voice  to  express  the  thanks  which  they  felt  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  this  ancient  city,  for  all  they  had  done  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  meeting — for  co-operating  with 
them  to  promote  the  object  they  had  in  view  in  coming  here, 
and  making  the  exhibition  one  of  attraction  to  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  British  agriculture.  They  all  knew  how  essential 
to  the  success  of  their  meeting  the  exertions  of  the  authorities 
of  the  place  were ;  and  the  society  were  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  for  every  possible  assistance  that  could 
be  asked  of  them  had  been  cordially  rendered — everything 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  having 
been  done  by  them.  In  recognition  of  these  eminent  services, 
therefore,  it  was  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing  that 
the  cordial  and  warmest  thanks  of  the  general  body  of  the 
society  be  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  for  their 
kindly  co-operation  with  the  society  in  promoting  the  objects 
they  had  in  view,  and  ensuring  the  success  of  their  meeting 
(applause). 

Mr.  Druce  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  put  by  the 
Chairman,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Mayor  then  rose  and  said,  he  was  sure  every  member 
of  the  local  committee  fully  participated  with  him  zn  the  great 
satisfaction  be  experienced  in  finding  that  the  arrangements 
they  had  carried  out  had  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  And  now,  in 
bidding  them  farewell,  they  would  allow  him  to  express  a  hope 
that  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  they  might  consider 
it  expedient  to  again  visit  the  Gloucester  and  South  Wales 
district,  they  would  cherish  some  recollection  of  their  present 
meeting  as  an  additional  inducement  (applause). 


Mr.  Millward  theu  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  for  allowing  his  land 
for  the  use  of  the  show  yard,  both  for  cattle  and  implements, 
and  also  the  ground  for  the  trial  of  the  implements.  When  they 
looked  to  the  circumstance  that  the  laud  was  so  contiguous  to 
the  show  yard,  and  when  they  remembered  the  injury  that  had 
been  done  to  it  from  the  unfavourable  weather,  they  would,  he 
was  sure,  consider  with  him  that  they  were  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  therefore  begged  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Jones  (applause). 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded  the  resolution  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  ;  for  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Jones  by  good  report  for  a  long  time,  and  coming  to  the 
meeting  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  closer  in- 
timacy which  had  been  most  pleasant  to  him  (Mr.  Barker). 
He  was  bound  to  confirm  all  that  had  been  said  respecting  the 
gratitude  that  was  due  to  Mr.  Jones  for  placing  his  grounds  at 
their  disposal.  From  the  contiguity  of  the  show  yard  to  the 
town  they  had  been  warranted  in  expecting  a  large  attendance, 
but  the  weather  having  been  so  unfavourable  had  doubtless 
kept  numbers  away.  That  day,  however.  Providence  seemed 
to  smile  upon  them,aud  they  now  saw  hundreds  and  thousands 
already  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  show  yard,  which  he 
hoped  would  in  a  measure  redeem  the  misfortunes  of  the  pre- 
vious days.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Jones,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  there  was  uo  individual  in  all  the  various  places  they 
had  visited  had  ever  evinced  a  warmer  and  more  earnest  desire 
to  carry  out  everything  they  had  wished  ;  more  than  that,  his 
anxiety  lest  anything  should  be  found  wanting  on  his  part  had 
been  such  as  to  excite  his  (Mr.  Barker's)  concern.  That  he 
(Mr.  Jones)  had  abundantly  succeeded,  he  thought  everybody 
would  most  fully  acknowledge  ;  and,  therefore,  their  warmest 
thanks  were  due  to  him. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Anthony  Jones,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother, 
begged  to  return  his  best  thanks.  It  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  been  present, 
and  heard  what  they  had  said  of  him.  He  could  not  allow 
the  opportunity  to  pass  without  thanking  them  for  the  very 
handsome  expression  of  thanks  ;  and  he  only  hoped  that  what 
his  brother  had  done  had  merited  it. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  be  given  to  the  Local  Committee.  They  had  had  most 
difficult  duties  cast  upon  them,  which  they  had  discharged 
with  zeal  and  success.  As  far  as  his  experience  of  these 
meetings  had  gone,  the  arrangements  had  never  been  more 
satisfactory  than  they  had  at  the  present  one.  This  was  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  local  assistance  received  by  the 
council  from  those  gentlemen  who  clearly  understood  what 
was  required.  He  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Committee. 

Mr.  Druce  having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was,  like  the 
others,  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  Walker,  as  one  of  the  Local  Committee, 
expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  that  their  arrangements  had 
met  the  approbation  of  the  society.  He  regretted  that  the 
weather  of  the  previous  day  had  marred  the  enjoyment  of 
many  thousands  of  persons;  but,  with  Mr.  Barker,  he  hoped 
that  the  sunshine  of  that  day  would  be  the  means  of  attracting 
large  numbers  to  the  show- yard,  and  thus  make  up  for  the  loss 
the  society  had  sustained. 

Mr.  Barnett,  of  Stratton  Park,  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing the  thanks  of  the  society  be  given  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, who  bad  come  forward  in  so  handsome  and  liberal  a 
manner  to  forward  the  objects  of  this  great  society.  It  had  been 
lately  said,  and  perhaps  not  inaptly,  that  the  railways  were 
the  fourth  estate ;  that  they  should  be  coupled  with  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  If  any  occasion  could 
more  conduce  to  their  deserving  this  high  eulogium,  it  was 
thevery  great  attention  and  readiness  with  which  they  had 
come  forward  to  carry  stock  and  implements  upon  this  occa- 
sion. As  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  yard  he  had  not,  perhaps, 
been  inappropriately  called  upon  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  railway  companies ;  for  he  believed  there  had  not  been  a 
single  instance  of  any  neglect  or  unnecessary  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  railways.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believed  that 
where  there  had  been  some  slight  neglect  or  oversight  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  stock,  the  companies  had  taken  upon  them- 
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selves   to  send  the  stock,  &c.,  to  the  yard  with  the  greatest 

alacrity. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  said  he  had  another  duty  to  per- 
form, whicli  he  felt  to  be  a  hiiih  piivilejr;c,  though  a  matter  of 
auxicts',  because  he  roiild  ntt  but  regret  that  tliere  snould  not 
have  been  more  present  to  foucur  with  his  proposal,  ajiil  he 
was  sorry  it  had  not  fallen  into  abler  hsDcLs.  It  w»s  liis  i^rcat 
pleasure  and  pride  to  ask  the  Society  to  concur  in  Ids  estimate 
of  the  noble  iVcsidLtit's  sbility  and  ereriry,  which  at  this  pe- 
riod it  was  tlic  duty  of  the  Society  to  acknowledije.  At  the 
Town  Mectin/,  iu  ]\Iay,  his  lordship  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dential chair  for  the  year  ensuing.  That  year  hai!  passed  with 
great  cordiality  and  unanimity  ;  and  it  was  now,  after  a  man 
liad  been  tried,  arid  ncknowledsed  not  to  have  iicn  found 
wanting,  that  he  asked  the  Scc'Cly  to  concur  with  him  in 
thanking  hiui  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
arduous  duties,  and  to  ask  him  to  continue  to  aid  and  direct 
them  with  his  great  ability,  in  the  proper  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  time  to  come,  lie  was  now  about  to  vacate  the  chair, 
but  before  he  did  so,  it  was  their  duty — and  he  was  sure  tbey 
would  al!  readdy  respond  to  his  rt'qnes;. — to  accord  to  liim 
their  cordial  and  very  best  thanks,  .fcr  the  zeal,  attention, 
courtesy,  and  kindupss  with  which  he  had  met  each  and  every 
one  of  them  in  tlie  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  occupaiion  of  the  presidential  chair  (v.arm  applausO. 

Sir  JI.  RiDLiiY  cordially  seconded  the  \ote  of  thanks,  re- 
marking that  as  a  member  of  tlie  conned  he  believed  that  the 
general  body  of  the  council  must  be  aw.;re  that  his  lordship 
had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  evincing  that  interest  in  the 
society  which  had  cotitribwed  so  much  to  the  success  of  tlieir 
present  meeting  (applause). 

The  Cii.AinJiAX,  after  acknowledging  the  vole  of  thanks,  re- 
marked that  JMr.  Barker  had  alluded  to  the  arduous  duties 
imposed  upon  him  as  President,  but  one  great  merit  of  this 
society — for  a  great  merit  it  was — was  that  aidnoiis  duties  were 
not  imposed  upon  the  President.  The  council  did  their  work 
themselves, and  they  had  done  so  from  the  beginning.  They  had 
been  successful  in  uniting  the  efforts  of  men  capable  of  carrying 
on  with  success  tie  machinery  of  so  great  an  institution  as  this. 
Of  all  theduties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the  course 
of  his  Presidential  year,none  had  been  so  grateful  to  him  as  that 
of  proposing  to  th^m  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  society  should  be 
presented  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  thi*  ancient  city,  and 
to  the  other  authorities  who  had  been  mentioned.  In  connection 
with  that,  their  annual  meeting,  they  must  all  have  beenftrnck 
by  the  cordiality  and  sympathy  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  commercial  population  of  ibis  thriving  city  ;  and 
it  was  by  such  general  sympathies  that  they  were  ie«arded,  and 
itVas  still  more  by  the  co-operation  which  such  sympathies  de- 
noted that  they  had  succeeded  in  their  previous  meeting.  The 
town  was  beautifully  decorated.  It  was  more  striking  even  than 
Exeter,  when  they  met  there  ;  and  Exeter  was  beautiful.  The 
arrangements  had  been  perfect, and  theordcr  and  tranquillity  that 
had  reigned  throughout  the  city  had  been  complete.  But  the 
person  who  had  assisted  them  most  was  Mr.  Jones,  who  had 
come  forward  to  relieve  the  council  from  all  the  anxieties  and  all 
the  details  of  management  which  in  so  complicated  an  under- 
taking as  theirs  must  necessarily  be  thrown  upon  some  one  or 
other.  To  him,  certainly,  their  be.=.t  thanks  were  due  ;  and  to  the 
Railway  Companies  also;  for  without  them,  be  did  not  see 
how  their  society  could  work  at  all ;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  collect  together  the  immense  number  of  implementsaud  cattle 
and  people  who  cameto  inspect  them,  but  for  their  assistance.  In 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hudson,  that  morning,  respecting  the 
prospectsof  thesociety,  that  gentlemanhad  suggested  that  there 
were  dangers  arising  even  out  of  the  very  success  of  their  efforts, 
as  regarded  the  implements  and  the  stock  exhibited ;  for  no 
one  could  work  long  in  any  direction,  even  surcess'ully,  with- 
out falling  into  some  points  of  weakness — some  little  points 
of  danger  ;  they  could  not  breed  cattle  up  to  a  very  high  point, 
without  something  giving  way.  So  it  was  with  their  society. 
They  had  succeeded,  no  doubt,  with  their  cattle,  in  bringing  up 
the  most  beautiful  models;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  they  ran  the  risk,  the  same  time  that  they  got  size  and 
fat,  and  absence  of  bone,  of  losing  flesh  altogether.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nature  was  most  economical  in  all 
her  proceedings.    For  a  time,  she  went  on  in  her  usual  course, 


but  when  a  thing  was  not  wanted,  she  ceased  to  supply  it  al- 
together ;  they  were  educating  their  stock  as  finely  as  ladies 
were  educated  in  the  drawing-room.  The  effect  was  that  their 
stcck  not  being  called  upon  lo  travel,  or  use  their  limbs  in  any 
way,  those  liadjs  would  at  last  cease  to  be  furuished  with  the 
muscle,  with  the  flesh,  which  is  necesaary  to  give  motion.  If 
they  were  to  cut  up  a  dancins;-inastcr,  or  a  blacksmith,  they 
would  lind  good  flesh  upon  him,  and  upon  his  son  and  his 
grandson;  but  if  tbey  were  to  cut  up  their  p'gs  and  bfcves, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  they  would  tind  all  that  fine 
muscle  liail  disappeared — (iwindlci  du»n  into  mere  pulp;  the 
feeding  property  which  was  most  looked  to  tor  supidyiug  our 
population  with  meat,  would  aliogethfr  cease.  lie  was  afra'd 
the  same  evd  arose  also  with  regard  to  implements.  They 
tested  highly,  and  no  doubt  great  ailvantages  arose  from  that 
course,  for  it  not  only  educated  and  informed  the  population 
as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  implements,  but  it  also  edu- 
cated the  machine  makers  iheinse'.ves;  it  told  them  exactly 
where  their  deficiency  lay,  and  « here  was  the  s^jperiority  of 
their  competitors  ;  although  all  of  them  in  each  succeeding 
year  took  a  start  Irom  the  higher  point  of  elevation  at  which 
iiry  of  tlie;ii  had  yet  arrived,  so  that  each  had  the  value  of  the 
knowled,ce  and  CApcrience  of  the  whole  mass  of  machine 
makers  brought  together.  They  knew  all  that  evrry  other 
man  knew.  'J  hey  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  cf  all,  and 
with  their  wits  tbey  set  to  work  to  see  if  they  could  not  build 
another  storey  for  the  next  year.  This  was  an  imraf  use  ad- 
vantage. He  trusted  their  imideuient  trials  would  continue, 
because  he  believed  from  such  trials  the  greatest  benefit  ac- 
crued to  society ;  but,  as  he  bad  said  before,  an  evil  might 
arise,  and  that  evil  was  thiit  the  impleaicnt  makers  looked 
alone  to  the  immediate,  and  not  to  the  ultimate  results — to 
enable  the  farmer  to  work  iu  his  field.  They  were  forced  in 
the  struggle  for  ascendancy — that  struggle  fir  the  firtt 
place  was  so  important — the  dift'ereiice  between  the  first 
and  second  place  being  so  great  [it  would  perhaps  he 
better  if  they  could  reduce  the  difference  between  them]  they 
were  induced  to  have  recourse  to  dodge?,  rather  than  to  fair 
means  to  attain  their  ends.  They  were  making  machinery 
too  complicated  They  were  putting  two  valves  where  one 
might  do :  introducing  brass  instead  of  iron,  for  the  simple 
machine,  knowing  well  when  they  sent  it  to  the  farmer  they 
must  put  iron  back  again.  In  the  sample  implements  they  in- 
troduced a  quantity  of  extra  work.  They  are  beautifully  put 
together,  and  got  up  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  tend 
to  the  most  complete  success  ;  yet  wdien  they  are  pnt  together 
in  a  rougher  manner,  they  rati  er  clogged  and  diminished  that 
siiniilicity  of  repair,  which  was  so  essential  a  quality  which  the 
fanner  should  use  (Hear,  hear).  Ptrhaps  it  was  presumption 
in  liira  to  mention  these  matters,  but  he  did  so  as  they  had 
been  suggested  to  liira  by  men  well  qualified  to  advance  them 
under  these  circumstances.  Their  next  visit  was  to  the  town 
of  Lincoln,  and  he  hoped  many  that  be  faw  around  him,  who 
had  taken  a  taste  for  their  sho«s,  and  had  seen,  above  oil,  tlie 
great  advantages  which  the  public  might  derive  from  them, 
would  join  and  assist  them,  and  cheer  them  in  their  efforts  for 
their  improvement  at  that  nieoting  also.  He  had  the  pleasure 
to  deliver-over  his  chair  to  Mr.  Pnsey,  who,  he  regretted  to  say, 
was  unable  to  be  present.  He  had  seen  him  the  previous  day, 
and  he  had  told  him  if  it  wire  possible  he  would  attend  ;  but 
his  failing  health  at  the  present  time  rendered  it  absoutely 
necessary  for  him  to  take  such  precautions  as  not  to  injure  it, 
and  thus  disable  him  from  coiitiuuing  those  imjioriani  ser- 
vices which  he  had  heretofore  rendered  to  them;  (or,  after  all, 
there  was  no  person  living  who  had  done  moie  either  to  raise 
the  society  originally,  or  to  carry  it  on.  His  lordship  narrated 
how  he,  together  with  JMr.  Piisey,  Earl  Spencer,  aud  another 
gentlpinnn  at  the  back  of  the  speaker's  chair,  had  each  sub- 
scribed £.50  to  start  the  society — Mr.  Ptisey  beii  g  the  prime 
mover.  That  gentleman,  however,  hid  iiot  ci  nlined  his  set- 
vices  to  merely  starting  their  society,  but  through  their  j'.urMul 
he  had  furnished  information  which  tbey  had  collected,  to  spread 
through  the  world  the  advantages  they  had  secured  for  the 
fanning  interest.  There  was  no  one  there,  he  said,  that  could 
give  them  greater  promise  of  future  success  than  Mr.  Pusey  ; 
and  it  was  with  joy  thirt  he  delivered  into  his  hands  the  posi- 
tion which  he  then  occupied.  He  must  thauk  the  council  be- 
fore he  sat  down  for  the  very  zealous  co-operaticn  and  kindness 
with  which  they  had  accepted  his  inadequate  services  (warm 
applause). 
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Mr.  Fisher  Hohus,  who  bad  leceully  entered  the  room, 
thought  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Mr.  Jones,  lor 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  Ihr  soriely  during  the  past 
year,  and  proceeded  to  warmly  comiiliineiit  that  fjentlcmaii  for 
theintcresit  be  had  taken  all  aloiu',  «ik1  the  exertions  he  Imil 
made  to  ensure  th^  success  of  their  present  racctiiif:.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from 
the  chairman,  that  the  Society  could  not  do  hotter  t'tiati  con- 
tinue as  heretofore,  for  he  wi-.s  satisfied  that  it  was  doinjf  ;ni 
immense 'amount  of  good,  and  that  in  the  breedin;;  of  stock, 
and  the  selection  of  implements,  the  fears  expressed  by  the  no- 
ble chairman  would  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  Lister  Maw  proceeded  to  address  the  council  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  expressed  liis  coii- 
cwrrence  in  the  remarks  of  the  noble  chairman  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  highly-fed  stock  to  degenerate;  and  he  advocated  ilie 
appointment  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  should  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  animals  exhibited  at  their  show,  and  that  the-e 
reports  might  appear  in  the  Society's  Journal,  and  so  go  forth 
to  the  world  as  a  guide  to  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  stuck. 
He  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  many  animals  that  had  won 
prizes  at  the  show  were  not  in  a  healthy  breeding  conditioa; 
and  having  expressed  his  views  with  regard  to  machinery,  and 
broaching  other  subjects,  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Bates ; 
and  suggested,  in  conclusion,  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  go  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  its 
foundation,  with  a  view  to  recommending  for  general  adoption 
what  it  has  elicited  and  proved  to  be  of  advanta:;e  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  breeder,  and  to  discard  what  had  proved  to  be  er- 
roneous— such  report  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Hudson  promised  to  lay  this  suggestion  before  the 
Council. 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  who  bad  not  long  entered  the  room,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  meeting,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  for  their  expression  of  regard  towards  him. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  similar  sentiments  in  ac- 
kuowledgment  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  Jlr.  Jones, 
bad  been  expressed  by  previous  speakers.  With  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maw,  he  might  iiiform  that  gentle- 
man that  such  a  digest  of  the  Society's  proceedings  had  been 
already  published  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
Pujey,  and  doubtless  would  form  the  subject  of  future  similar 
papers. 

The  General  Meeting  then  broke  np,  and  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  the  despatch  of  their  usual  private  business. 


CATALOGUE  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  &c., 

EXHIBITED  AT  THE  SHOW. 

Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  Leicester-house,  Great  Dover- 
street,  Southwark,  Surrey. 

Three  specimens  of  his  sheep  dipping  apparatus,  invciited, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  apparatu"! 
has  obtained  premiums  and  medals  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  of  the  Royal  Improvement  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society). 

James  Dunlop,  Haddington. 

A  bridle  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  and  a  neck  collar  for  cart 
or  farm  harness,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  saddle  for 
cart  or  farm  harness,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  a  breechiug  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  a  shaft  belly- 
band  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  and  a  back  band  for  plough 
harness,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  neck  collar  for  cart 
or  farm  harness,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
and  a  hame  strap,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Obed  Hussey,  Manchester. 
A  reaping  machine  (this  invention  received  a  silver  medal  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Lewes,  in  1852), 
a  mowing  machine  (designed  for  reaping  also),  and  (new  imple- 
ment) a  pulverizer  of  the  soil,  and  French  digger,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Prockteu  St.\nley,  Peterborough,  North- 
amptonshire. 
Three  specimens  of  S;aulej's  registered  roller  mill,  invented. 


improved,  and  mauufactured  by  Inr  exhibiter  (jjiizcs  werf 
nwnrded  to  this  mill  at  the  Royal  Society's  Shows  at  York  and 
Lxetcr.  also  at  several  local  shows;  a  medil  at  the  Royal 
l^;hibitio!!  of  IS:')!,  also  at  the  Society's  Show  at  Lr;wes,  and 
I'cti.TlHjroiiL'l!,  18u2)  ;  a  .^taiilev's  roller  mill,  a  Staule.v's  oai, 
bean,  Imsced  anJ  malt  mill,  a  Stanley's  rape  aud  Imseed-cake 
breaker,  three  sizes  of  Stanley's  registered  larmers'  steaming 
apparatus  (or  cooking  food  for  cattle,  Stanley's  improved  chaff- 
cnttinj,'  machine  with  patent  lever,  and  Stanley's  improved 
cluili'-cutting  machine,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter  ;  aud  a  boiler  fur  heating  gicei.houscs 
and  mansions,  improved  uud  mjuufactu-ed  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Wood  Shakman,  Wellingborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Ttto  sets  of  (an  old  implement,  constructed  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  with  i  ew  materials)  hand  hay  or  corn  drag  rukes, 
improved  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Warren 
Stiarman,  Mellon  Mowbray;  and  a  pair  of  hay,  stubble,  or  couch 
rakes,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Warren  Shar- 
man.  Melton  Mowbray. 

Edward  and  Thomas  Humphries,  Pershore,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

A  four-horso-powcr  patent  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  five- 
horsc-power  portable  steam  engine,  improved  aud  manufac- 
tured by  Clayton,  Shuttlcworth,  aud  Co.,  Lincoln ;  a  com- 
bined thrashing,  straw-shaking,  riddling,  aud  winnowing 
machine,  a  self-feeding  portable  cider  mill,  a  portable  double 
cider  press,  a  single  cider  press,  and  two  pair  of  two-aud-a- 
half  inch  WTOught  iron  cider  screws,  with  boxes,  arms,  and 
risers  complete,  all  invented,  improved,  and  mauufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

F.  M'Neill  and  Co.,  Patent  Roofing  Felt  Works, 
Bunhili-row,  London. 
The  patent  asphalted  felt  for  roofing  houses  aud  every  de- 
scription of  farm  buildings,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  portable  rick  stand,  of  a  very  cheap  construction 
and  an  excellent  check  to  vermin,  invented  by  J.  F.  Williams, 
Patent  Felt  Work%  Bunhill-row;  and  models  and  specimen 
framings,  illustrating  various  cheap  constructions  of  ri)ofs  for 
the  application  of  the  felt,  als^i  showing  its  use  for  ceilings, 
lining  damp  walls,  covering  flats,  &c. 

James  and  A.  Armitage,  Bury,  near  Ramsey,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 
Two  sizes  of  a  brick  and  drain  tile  machine,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire, 
(New  implement)  an  improved  double-blasted  winnowing 
machine,  invented,  improved,  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  (new  implement)  a  newly-invented  steerage  horse-hoe, 
with  double  bar,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
improved  steerage  horse-hoe  with  single  bar,  aud  (new  imple- 
ment) a  newly-invented  steerage  corn  drill  with  cups,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  and  an  im- 
proved skim  plough,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter. 

Richard  Vick,  Gloucester. 
A  set  of  R.  Tick's  improved  registered  cart  hanies,  to  raise 
and  lower  the  draft  as  required,  a  set  of  Scotch  cart  harness, 
complete  withbra^s  buckles,  a  set  of  Scotch  harness,  complete, 
with  R.  Vick's  improved  registered  luirtjes,  set  of  G.  O  back- 
bands,  a  set  of  best  long  eait  harness,  complete,  a  cart  belly- 
band,  a  best  saddle,  complete,  a  cart  headstall,  with  reiu  bit, 
&c.,  that  may  be  used  as  a  curt  bridle,  all  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  aud  a  set  of  best  silver-mounted  gig  harness,  with 
R.  Vick's  improved  shilling  hames,  and  newly  improved  fasten- 
ings. 

Richard   Read,  35,  Regent   Circus,    Piccadilly, 
London. 

A  patent  subsoil  pulverizer  (a  prize  of  £10  was  awarded 
for  this  implement  at  Southampton  m  the  year  1844,  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1845,  at  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  in  184b',  aud 
at  Northampton  in  1847) ;  and  a  double  action  agricul- 
tural fire-engine,  complete,  invented  by  the  late  John  Read, 
and  raanutactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  agricultural 
fire-engine,   and    a    pntcnt   wateriug-engine,    invented,    im- 
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proved,  and  manufactured  by  the  cxhibiter ;  a  patent  injecting 
instrument  and  tube  complete  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.  (this  in- 
Btrumeiit  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Lewes 
meeliiig,  July,  185  J),  and  a  hollow  probaug  lor  relieving  hoven 
or  choked  cattle,  &c.,  invented  by  the  late  John  Kead,  of  35, 
Regent  Circus,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
a  hollow  probaiig  for  relieving  hoveu  or  choked  shefp,  calves, 
&C.,  two  sizes  oi'  a  patent  hai\d  watering  machine  (this  machine 
was  highly  coLnmended  by  the  judges  at  the  Lewes  Meeting, 
July,  1852),  and  (new  implement)  a  patent  double  action  green- 
house pump,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Samuel    Nye    and  John   Gilbert,   79,   Wardour- 
street,  Soho,  London. 
(New  implement)  two  sizes  of  a  patent  mincing  machine, 
for  mincing  meat,  vegetables,  and  other  substances,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Crosskill,  the  Beverley  Iron  Works, 
Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

Two  specimens  of  a  patent  serrated  clod  crusher  or  wheat 
roller,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter 
(awarded  the  prize  of  £20  and  silver  medal  at  Southampton, 
£10  prize  at  Shrewsbury,  the  special  award  of  the  Council  gold 
medal  at  Newcastle,  and  included  in  the  award  of  the  Council 
great  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition) ;  (new  impleraent,.  a  new 
patent  serrated  roller  with  further  improvements,  (new  imple- 
ment) aa  old  patent  roller  altered  to  the  new  patent  im- 
proved roller;  (new  implement)  a  new  patent  roller  with  further 
patented  improvements,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  Norwegian  harrow,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (awarded  the  head  prize  at 
the  Royal  York  meeting,  and  included  in  the  award  of  the 
Council  great  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition) ;  a  Ducie  drag 
harrow  or  Uley  cultivator,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Morton,  of 
Whitfield,  improved  by  Mr.  Richard  Clyburn,  of  Uley,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter  (awarded  the  head  prize  of  £45  by 
the  Royal  Agricultuial  Society)  ;  (new  implement)  a  new  horse 
rake,  improved  and  manufuctured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  HusBey's 
American  reaper,  invented  by  Obed  Hussey,  of  the  United 
States,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (at  Lewes, 
in  July,  185?,  the  judges  highly  commended  Hussey's  reaper 
as  made  by  W.  Crosskill) ;  (new  implement)  an  improved  reap- 
ing machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; a  Bell's  reaper  with  latest  improvements,  invented  by 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  of  Scotland,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (awarded  a  £20  prize  by  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  at  the  Perth  meeting  last  year,  and  at  the  challenge 
trial  of  £50  each  at  Keillor  there  appeared  no  competitor) ; 
(new  implement)  a  mowing  machine,  a  pair-horse  improved 
waggon,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter (awarded  the  head  prize  of  £10  at  the  Norwich  meeting, 
also  the  head  prize  of  £10  at  the  Exeter  meeting,  commended 
as  the  best  waggon  at  the  Great  Eshibition  in  London) ;  an 
improved  pair-horse  waggon,  a  "  Newcastle"  model  ont-horse 
cart  and  harvest  cart  (awarded  the  head  prize  at  the  Newcastle 
meeting),  a  "  Great  Exhibition"  one-horse  cart  and  harvest 
eart  (awarded  the  Council  great  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion), an  improved  one-horse  cart,  an  improved  one-horse  cart 
and  harvest  cart,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
a  Norwich  one-hcrse  eart  and  harvest  cart,  improved  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Royal  As;ricul tural  Society,  and  manufactured 
hy  the  exhibiter  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Royal  Norwich 
meeting,  also  the  prizes— for  further  improvements  by  Mr. 
Lister — at  the  Exeter  and  Lewes  meetings) ;  a  "  Newcastle" 
model  one  horse  cart  or  Scotch  harvest  cart  (awarded  the  head 
prize  at  the  Newcastle  meeting) ;  an  improved  one-horse  Scotch 
cart  with  sideboards,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  two  sets  of  patent  cart  wheels  and  axle,  invented,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  set  ofcart  whetls 
and  axle,  improved  by  Mr.  Lister,  of  Dunsa  Bank  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  three  sets  of  patent  cart  wheels  and 
axles,  invented,  improved  and  inanufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
specimens  of  Cro^skill's  portable  farm  railway  (awarded  the 
honorary  medal  at  the  Royal  Norwich  meeting,  and  a  second 
medal  at  the  Exeter  meeting),  a  package  of  farm  railway  for 
delivery,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  im- 
proved iron  liquid  manure  cart  or  distributor,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (awarded  an  honor- 
ary medal  at  the  Roy  a!  Cambridge  meeting) ;  an  improved 


iron  liquid  manure  cart  with  watering  apparatus  complete;  a 
fixture  iron  metal  pump,  with  12  feet  of  iron  pipe  and  winbore, 
invented,  improved,  and  macufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  an 
improved  sanitary  cart  for  town  nightsoil,  sweepings,  &c.,  an 
improved  two-horse  portab'e  thrashing  machine;  an  improved 
portable  four-horse  thrashing  machine,  and  an  improved  corn 
dressing  machine  and  blower,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  a  three-horse  and  six-horse  power  patent  eccen- 
tric mill  (awarded  the  Councd  great  medal  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition,) invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
and  a  patent  iron  fixture  pig  trough,  invented  by  William  Torr. 
Esq.,  of  Aylesby,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Kealy,  369,  Oxford- street,  London. 

(New  impleraent)  a  root  cutter,  'invented  by  the  exhibiter, 
improved  by  Evan  Davis,  of  London,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

John  Whitehead,  Preston,  Lancashire. 
A  No.  1  tile  machine  (Prizes  were  awarded  for  this  machine 
at  York,  1848,   £20;    at  Norwich,  1849,    £20;  at  Exeter, 

1850,  judges'    commendation ;    Exhibition    of  All  Nations, 

1851,  the  prize  niedil;  besides  a  number  of  prizes  at  local 
me  tings) ;  a  No.  0  tile  machine  ;  a  No.  2  or  double  box  tile 
machine  ;  (new  implement)  a  patent  socketing  apparatus,  and 
an  improved  brick  making  and  pressing  machine,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  three  rolls  of 
hare  proof  netting,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  (new  implement)  a  new  patent  grubber,  invented  by 
Thomas  and  Henry  Bleasdale,  of  Chipping,  Lancashire,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Hayes,  Elton,  near  Oundle,  Huntingdon. 

Two  sizes  of  a  grinding  mill,  and  a  box  of  models  of  imple- 
ments, invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Frederick  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  32,  Cadogan-place, 
London. 

(New  implement)  a  wheelbarrow,  invented  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  manufactured  by  George  Ell,  of  3,  Tottecham  Court, 
New  Road. 

Messrs.  Hunter  and  Allan,  Kelso,  Roxburghshire. 
A  neck  collar    and  hames,  and   (new  implement)   a  cart 
saddle,  invented  by  James  Allan,  of  Kelso,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters. 

George  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
A  Hurwood's  patent  metal  mill  (B) ;  a  Hurwood's  patent 
metal  mill  (A),  and  a  Hurwood's  patent  metal  mill  (C),  in- 
vented by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Ransome  and 
Sims,  of  Ipswich  (these  mills  obtained  prize  medals  at  the 
Great  Exhi'oitiou,  1851 ;  obtained  the  prize  of  £10  for  the  best 
grinding  mill,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Lewes,  1852 ; 
obtained  the  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
1852);  a  model  plate  and  stand  of  Hurwood's  patent  metal 
mills ;  a  Hurwood's  patent  metal  mill  (B),  invented  by  the 
exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Ransome  and  Sims,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  a  specimen  flour-dressing  apparatus  ;  a  case  containing 
specimens  or  models  of  Hurwood's  patent  ventilating  windows 
(obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851), 
and  a  case  containing  various  models  in  brass  of  Hurwood's 
patent  window  movements,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Ransome  and  Sims,  of  Ipsv^ich,  Suffolk. 
Several  specimens  of  Ransome's  patent  iron  plough,  with 
two  wheels,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  (awarded  the  prize  of  £7  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Lewes,  1852,  as  the  best 
plough  for  general  purposes;  also  awarded  the  prize  of  £10, 
and  silver  medal,  as  the  best  light  land  plough,  and  also  the 
prize  of  £10  and  silver  medal  as  the  best  heavy  laud  plough, 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton; 
also  a  prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting 
at  Northampton ;  and  the  Council  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, with  this  plough,  as  made  by  Busby) ;  (new  implement) 
a  Ransome's  patent  Y.R.C.  iron  plough,  fitted  with  cleaning 
apparatus;  a  Ransome's  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  four 
specimens  of  Ransome's  patent  trussed-beam  iron  universal 
plough,  marked  Y.U.L.,  invented  by  J.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sut- 
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ton,  aud  improved  and   mauufactured   by   llie  exhibiters  (ob- 
tained the  silver  medal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Norwich,   1849];  a  Lowcock's  patent  iron  one- 
way plough,  with  two  wheels,  and  skim  coulter,   invented  by 
JH[.  Lowcock,  of  Westerlaiid,  and   improved  aud  luauufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  the  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  .\t;ri- 
cultural  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton,  a  prize  of  £5  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  prize  of  £5  at  Exeter,  and  a  prize  of  £7,  as  the 
best  tumwrest  plough,  at  Lewes) ;  a  set  of  Rausome's  patent 
trussed  iron  whippletrees,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  the   Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's silver  medal  at    Southampton,  and  commended  at   the 
Royal   Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Lewes) ;  a  Biddell's 
patent  wrought-iron  scarifier,  grubber,  or  cultivatior,  invented 
by  A.  Bidden,  of  Playford,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by 
tUe  exiiibiters  (this  implement  obtained  the  prize   of  £10   at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Liverpool ;  also 
at  Northampton,  in  1846  ;  at  York,  in  1848  ;  at  Norwicli,  in 
1849  ;  and  at  Lewes,  in  1852) ;  a  registered  Teiinant's  grubber, 
invented   by  J.  Tennant,  of  Monktou,  and  improved  and  ma- 
uufactured by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement)  two  of  Ran- 
some'a  six-horse  portable  steam  engines ;  a  Rausome's  four- 
horse  portable  steam  engine;  a  Ransome's  eight-horse  stationary 
horizontal  engine  ;  a  Ransome's  live-horse  stationary  engine  ; 
a  Ransome's   four-horse  portable  thrashing  machine ;  a  Ran- 
some's  two-horse  portable   thrashing  machine ;  a  Ransome's 
portable  bolting  thrashing  machine,   on  four-wheel   carriage, 
with  straw-shaker,  collecting  brushes,  and  riddle  ;  a  Ransome's 
improved  portable  or  fixed   six-horse  bolting   thrashing  ma- 
chine, with  straw-shaker,   riddle,  blower,  barley-awner,   and 
elevator ;  a  "Rausome's   dressing  machine  (large  size) ;  ditto, 
another  size ;  a  Ransome's   barley  awner,   and  a   Ransome's 
chaff  cutter  (No.  14),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters; (new  implement)  Rausome's  new  horic  power  chaff 
engine,  and  ditto  (No.  2),  invented  and  mauufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  Gardner's  turnip  cutter  for  sheep,  with  grated 
hopper,  and  a  Gardner's  double  action  turnip  cutter  for  sheep 
and  beasts,  invented  by  the  late  J.  Gardner,  of  Banhur\',  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  Hur- 
wood's  patent  twelve-inch  metal  mill  (B),  invented  by  George 
Hurvtood,  of   Ipswich,   and   manufactured  by  the  exhibiters 
(awarded  the   prize  medal   of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the 
prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's   meeting  at 
Lewes ;  a  Ransome's   patent  double  mill  (No.  8)   for   horse 
power  (awarded   the   silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Lewes) ;  a  Ransome's  patent  double  crushing  mill, 
aud  a  Ransome's  patent  double  mill   (No.  7),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  (new  implement) 
a  Ransome's  new   bean  cutter,  for  hard  or  soft  beans ;  (uew 
implement)  a  Ransome's  uew  universal  mill,  and  (new  imple- 
ment) a  Ransome's  new  bruising  mill,  invented  aud  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters;  a  Ransome's  oilcake  breaker  (No.  8), 
ditto  (No.   1),  and  a  Ransome's   iron  universal  intermediate 
motion,  invented,  improved,   and   manufactured   by   the  ex- 
hibiters ;  (new  implements)  two   specimens  of  Atkins'  patent 
automaton  or  self-rakiug  reapers,  invented  by  Jearum  Atkins, 
of  Chicago,   U.  S.,   improved  and  manufactured   by   tl;e  ex- 
hibiters; (new   implement)   a   modification  of  the  implement 
known  as  "  Hussey's  reaper,"  invented  hy  Huseey,   and   im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;    a  Ransome's 
portable  corn  mill;  a  Ransome's  improved  one  horse  Scotch 
cart,   complete,   with   harvest   raves;   a  Ransome's  improved 
Cumberland  cart,  with  harvest   raves,  and  a  Rausome's  one 
horse  Windsor  cart,  invented,  improved,  and  manufa';tured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  two  sets  of  five  circular-bottom  pig  troughs, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  circular  pig 
trough,  2ft.   diameter,   with  six   jiartitions ;  ditto,  2ft.  9iu. 
diameter,  with  eleven  partitions,  manufactured  by  the   ex- 
hibiters ;  a  nineteen-inch   Budding's  grass   cutting  machine, 
invented  by  Buddm,   of  Dursley,   and  mauufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  a   Ransome's  circular-saw   bench,   invented,   im- 
proved,  and   manuiactured   by   the  exhibiters;  a   model   of 
Atkins'  automaton   self-raking  reaper,  and  a  model  of  Sprin- 
.  gall's  corn-stack  stand,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  es- 
■'  hibicers;  a  Ransome's  suspension  harrow;  a  Ransome's  No.  6 
quarto  copying  press;  a  Rausome's  patent   iron   plough  with 
one  wheel  (marked  Y.N.W.);  a  Rausome's  patent  iron  double 
torn  or  moulding   plough  (marked   W.I.C.W.),   a  Ransome's 
patent  iron  one-wheel  plough  (marked  Y.I.W.);  a  Rausome's 
patent  iron  plough  with  one  wheel  (marked  Y.C.P.) ;  a  Ran- 


aome'*  patent  iron  plough  with  one  wheel  (marked  •' ^M)-  » 
Ransome's  patent  iron  plough  with  one  wheel  (marked  Y.F.S.) , 
and  a  Ransome's  patent  iron  plough  called  the  \  hoe  plough, 
invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  ihe  exhibiters  ;n 
patent  irou  Rackheath  or  subioil  plough,  luvented  by  oir  Ed- 
ward Stracy,  of  Rackheath,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  patent  iron  plough,  called  the  West  Indian 
Y.W.  trenching  plough ;  an  Indian  horse  hoe;  a  Ransomea 
patent  Indian  cultivator ;  an  expanding  horse  hoe,  and  an  In- 
dian scuffler,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  Crosskill's  patent  clod  crusher,  6ft.  wide,  in- 
vented by  W.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  a  Ransome's  patent  caue  top  cutter;  a  Ransome  s 
Sydney  cart,  and  an  irou  chaff  engine  (No.  13),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 
J.  S.  Wkight,  Chicago,  Stale  of  Illinois,  United 
States  of  America. 
Atkins's  automation,  or  self-rakins  reaping  machine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Jearum  Atkins,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
United  States  of  America. 

Richard    Garrett    and  Son,    of   Leiston   Works, 
near  Saxmundhana,  SufTolk. 
A  drill  for  geueral  purposes,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  (prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill, 
at  Liverpool,  1841,  £10;  at  Derby,  1843,  £30;  at  Southamp- 
ton, 1844,  £20  and  a  medal ;  at  Northampton,  1847,  £15  ;  at 
Exeter,  1850,  £10 ;  and  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  it- 
eluded  in  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal) ;  a  drill  for  turnips 
and  manure  ou  the  flat,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex» 
hibiters   (prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill    at  Cambridge, 
1840,  £10;    at  Northampton,   1847,  £10;    at  York,  1848, 
£10;    and  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  included    in  the 
award  of  the  Council  Medal) ;  a  drill   for  turnips  aud  mangel 
wurzel  with  manure  on  the  ridge,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill  at  Bristol, 
1842,  £20  ;  at  Northampton,  1847,  £10  ;  aud  at  Norwich, 
1849,  £10);    a  three-row  economical  drill  for  turnips,  &c,, 
with  manure  on  the  flat  or  ridge,  invented  and  m  muiactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (a  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  for  this  drill  at 
Lewes,  1852)  ;  a  ten-row  lever  corn  and  seed  drill,  improved 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (a  prize  of  £10  was  awarded 
for  this  drill  at  Norwich,  1849) ;    a  nine-row  lever  corn  and 
seed  drill,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (a  prije 
of  £10  was  awarded  at  Exeter,  in  1850,  for  this  drill ;  aud  at 
Lewes,  1852,  £5) ;  a  broadcast  manure  distributor,  invented 
by  H.  E.  Blythe,  Esq.,  of  Burabam,  Norfolk,  aud  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (a  prize  of  £5  was  awarded 
for  this  machine  at  Lewes,  1852) ;  a  fifteen-row  corn  drill,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  drop  drill 
for  turnips  and  other  seeds  with  manure  ou  the  flat  or  ridge 
(prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill  at  Norwich,  1849,  £10  ;  at 
Exeter,  1850.  £10;  and  at  Lewes,  1852,  £10),  and  (uew  im- 
plement) a  five  row  turnip,  mangold,  and  vegetable  seed  drill, 
invented,  improved,  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
fifteen-row  lever  corn  aud  *eed  drill,  and   a  thirteen-row  lever 
corn  and  seed  drill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi* 
biters;  a  No.  5  Garrett's  patent  horse  hoe,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (prizes  were  awarded  fcr 
this  implement,  at  Liverpool,  1841,  5/.;    at  Bristol,  1842, 
IQl. ;  at  Derby,  1843,  a  medal ;    at  Southampton,   1844,  a 
medal  ;  at  Northampton,  1847,   a   medal ;    at  York,  1848,  a 
medal;  at  Norwich,  1849,  lOL;  at  Exeter,  1850,  lOJ.;  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of   1851,  Council  Medal ;    and  at  Lewes, 
1852,  IQL);  (new  implement)  a  patent  revolving  horse  hoe, 
invented  by  Mr.  Jno.  Martin,  of  Barmer,   near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk,  and  manufactuied  by  the   exhibiters;    a  two  horie 
power  portable  thrashing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (this  machine  obtained  the  prize  of  lOZ.  at 
the  Lewes  Meeting  in  1852);  a  four-horse  power  open  drum 
thrashing  machine  (this  machine  obtained  the  prize  of  201.  at 
the   Lewes   Meeting  in    1852);   a  four-horse  power  bolting 
thrashing  machine  (barn  work)  (prizes  were  awarded  for  this 
machine,  at  Newcasile,   1846,  25^.;   at  Northampton,  1847. 
20^  ;  and  at  York,  1848,  20^);  a  portable  thrashing  machine, 
fined  with  straw  shaker  and  screen,  for   steam  power  (prizes 
were  awarded  for  this  machine,  at  Norwich  in  1849,  25/.;  at 
the  Great  Exhiliitiou  in  1851,  included   in  the  award  of  the 
Council  Medal) ;  a  portable  thrashing  machine,  fitted  with  straw 
shaker,  screen,  and  winnowing  apparatus,  for  steam  power,  and 
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a  fiied  thrashing  machine,  fitted  with  straw  shaker,  screen, 
and  winnowing  apparatus,  for  steam  power,  all  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  (new  implement) 
a  corn  dressing  machine,  fitted  with  a  rotary  corn  separator, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  bailey  aveller 
or  hummellin^  machine,  improved  by  the  exhibiters;  a  set  of 
corn  elevators  with  dmiiis:  shaft  and  pulleys;  an  improved  self- 
acting  we  ghing  apparatus ;  a  si\-)iorse  power  and  five- 
horse  powtr  portable  sieam  engine  (the  prize  of  50/.  was 
awarded  for  the  latter  ensine  at  Norw  ich,  and  was  included  in 
the  award  of  the  Councd  Medal  of  the  Great  Exliibition  of 
1851);  a  five-horse  power  fixed  steam  engine;  a  chslf  cutter  for 
horse  or  steam  power,  and  a  chaff  cutter  for  hand  pj.vtr,  all  im- 
proved and  manufactiu-ed  by  tlie  exhihiters;  two  rape  and  lin- 
seen  cake  crushers,  improved  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  linseed, 
malt,  and  oat  crusher,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters; acorn  dressing  machine,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  corn  dressing  machine,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  drain 
pipe  and  tile  machine,  invented  by  Richard  Weller,  of  Capel 
Dorkins,  Surrey,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (a  pnze 
ofS/.  was  awarded  for  this  machine  at  Newcastle  in  184U)  ; 
(new  implements)  two  sizes  of  Atkins's  automaton  or  stlf- 
rakiiig  reaping  machine,  invented  by  Jearuni  Atkins,  of  Chicago, 
[llinois.  United  States,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
an  improved  corn  reaping  mschme,  invented  by  Obed  Husscy, 
of  Baltirnore,  United  States  of  America,  and  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (this  machine  had  a  silver 
medal  awarded  it  at  Lewes,  1852)  ;  and  a  newly  invented  ma- 
chine for  turning  cheese,  registered  and  manufactured  by  John 
Strutt,  Esq.,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 

William  Batley,  of  Bridge-street  Works,  North- 
ampton. 
A  sis-horse  power  portable  steam  engine  on  whetls,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  six  horse 
rower  portable  thrashing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  and  (new  implement)  a  registered  clover 
rubber,  invented  by  John  Rivett,  of  Brighton,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Charles  Bubrell,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
A  six-horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  portable 
thrashing,  shaking,  and  riddling  machine,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter;  a  circular  saw  bench  or  machine 
for  making  hurdles  or  gates,  invented  by  Walter  Palmer,  of 
Southacre,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter 
(awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  at  Norwich,  1819);  and  a  gorse  cutter  and  bruiser 
and  universal  corn  and  seed  crusher,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter  (awarded  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851). 

M.  JoscELiN  Cooke,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
(New  implement)  a  mill,  acting  horizontally  and  conically, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  and  a  statid 
containing  bottles  and  boxes  as  specimens  of  various  artificial 
manures,  chemical  salts,  and  other  substances  used  as  manure, 
partly  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Abraham  Pridmore  and  Son,  Thorpe  Satchville, 
near  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire. 
(New  implements)  two  double-blast  winnowing  machines 
for  dressing  all  kinds  of  corn,  invented,  iniproved,"and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters,  and  (new  implement)  a  rotary  force 
purap  and  fire  engine,  invented  by  Mrs.  Carrey,  of  Rockpcrt, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.' 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of  I.ois  Weedon,  Towcester, 
Northampton. 
A  drill  for  dropping  wheat;  a  horse  hos  and  roller  imple- 
ment ;  a  one  horse  scarifier,  scuftler,  or  hoe ;  and  a  marking 
implement,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by 
William  Gascoigue,  of  Wtston-by-'\Veedon,  Towcester. 

William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Fenny  Stratford, 
Bucks. 
(New  implement)  a  patent  reaping  machine,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  registered  subsoil  plough, 
invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  1).  Samuel- 
son,  of  Banbury,  and  a  set  of  harness  for  the  reaping  machine. 


invented  by  the  exhibiter,    and    manufactured  by    Chibnall 
Smith,  of  Newport- Pagnell. 

James  Chadnor  White,  of  Liverpool- street,  Bishops- 
gate,  London. 
A  set  of  pair  horse  carriage  harness,  with  patent  tugs,  for 
which  a  prize  meiial  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
all  Nations ;  and  a  set  of  silver-mounted  single  brougham 
harness,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
liibiter  ;  a  set  of  plain  gig  harness  ;  a  set  of  brass  and  covered 
mounted  gig  harness  ;  and  a  best  light  hunting  saddle,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

Grace  Cheale  and  Sons,  Southover,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

A  three-horse  portable  power  thrashing  machine;  a  two- 
horse  power  portable  thrasldug  machine;  a  four-hand  power 
thrashing  machine ;  a  one-horse  power  portable  horse  gear; 
a  finishing  corn-dressing  machine;  a  round  wronght-irou 
sheep  crib  ;  and  a  one-row  turnip-drill,  all  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters. 

James  Comins,  South  Molton,   Devonshire. 

A  plougii  for  general  purposes,  or  for  deep  ploughing  ;  (new 
implement)  a  paring  ploiiiih  ;  two  registered  one-way  turnover 
or  lurnwrest  ploughs  improved  for  earthing-np  potatoes, ridging 
for  turnips,  &c. ;  tw  o  subsoil  pulverizers ;  two  sizos  of  a  horse- 
hoe  (this  implement  was  awarded  the  Great  Exhibition  medal 
of  1851)  ;  a  new  pattern  turnwrest  plough  ;  (new  implement) 
a  pair-horse  cultivator,  grubbir,  or  scaritier  (this  implement 
was  awarded  the  prij;e  at  the  South  Devon  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Meeting,  in  November,  1852);  a  cultivator,  grubber, 
or  scaritier ;  and  (new  implements)  two  patent  cloif-crnshers, 
land-pressers,  or  pulverizers,  all  invented,  improved,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter. 

Harry  Winton'  and  Sons,    Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire. 

Several  sets  of  solid  patent  cast-steel  digging  forks,  in- 
vented by  Uarry  Wiiiton  and  Francis  Parkes,  of  Birmingham 
and  Sutton  ;  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  several  sets  of 
solid  cast-steel  dung-forks,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters; 
several  sets  of  steel-tine  couch-grass,  herder,  litter,  shaking, 
cocking,  hay,  unloading,  and  pitching  forks,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  several  sets  of  br,ight  cast  steel  draining  tools, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  several  sets  of  cast-steel  new 
pattern  bright  spades,  London  shovels,  cast-?teel  shovels,  cast- 
steel  felling  axes,  hatchets,  axes  for  general  use,  solid  cast- 
steel  hoes,  garden  hoes,  turnip  hoes,  potato  hoes,  solid  cast- 
steel  heilge  hooks,  cast-steel  hop  becks,  dung  and  sea-weed 
drags,  cast-steel  drill  hoes,  and  cast-steel  Prussian  hoes,  im- 
proved and  manu'aclured  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement) 
a  set  of  patent  clastic  framed  hoes;  a  set  of  bills;  a  set  of 
pole  or  stock  axes ;  a  set  of  cleavers  and  choppers ;  a  set  of 
sti  el  trowels ;  and  a  set  of  steel  breast-plough  blades,  manu- 
factured by  Winton  and  Sons  and  Francis  Parkes,  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Sutton. 

William  Dray  and  Co,  Swan-lane,  London. 
A  six-horse  power  patent  poitable  steam  engine,  invented  by 
Messrs.  Want  and  Vernnm,  and  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  :  a  six-horse  power  fixed  steam  engine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  eight-horse  power 
patent  fixed  steam  engine,  invented  by  Want  and  Vernum,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  winnowing  and  blowing 
machines  combmed,  and  a  winnowing  machine,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  reaping  ma- 
chine, invented  by  Obed  Hnssey,  of  Baltimore,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  (new  implement)  a  draining 
plough,  invented  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  registered  machine  for  riddling,  blowing, 
and  seed-separating,  invented  by  J.  Comes,  jun.,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  one-row  drill  for  turnips  with 
manure  ;  three  registrred  chart'  and  litter  cutters,  and  a  regis- 
tered chaff  engine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  chart'  engine,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  three  specuncii'-:  of  a  chaff  engine,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler, 
of  Salford ;  (new  implement)  an  oilcake  breaker  and  bone 
mill,  and  (new  inipleinents)  two  corn  bruisers  or  oat  mills,  ia- 
\entedaiid  manufactiired  by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  a 
corn  bruiser,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  of  Sallord ;  (new  implement)   a  combined  tbrashing 
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and  wiunowing  madiine,  portable,  inveuted  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  portable  two-horse  thrashing  machine  and 
horse  gear,  invented  and  ni>inufiictured  by  Barrett,  Exall,  and 
Andrews  ;  a  pitent  Vandyke  hand  thrashing  machine,  inveuted 
and  manufactured  by  Hensman  and  Son ;  a  flux  seeding  ma- 
chine, invented  and  manufactured  by  K.  Kobinson  ;  (new  in;- 
plemeut)  a  churn,  invented  and  maMUlactured  by  A.  Willard ; 
two  specimens  of  a  churn,  invented  by  C.  J.  Anthony,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, TJ.  S.,  and  manufactured  by  Burgess  and  Co.  (this 
machine  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
at  Exeter  in  1850,  and  the  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
inl851  ;)  apateiit.churn,  inventedby  J.  Dalphin,  United  States, 
America,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two  Sussex 
churm,  and  a  compound  lever  cheese  press,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters;  a  compound  lever  cheese  press,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  set  of  three  milk  pans,  ma- 
uufactared  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  circular  siuv  table,  and  (new 
implement)  a  machine  for  cutting  and  bruising  gorse,  inveuted 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  three  American  ploui;hs, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  screw  lifting  jack,  a  grind- 
stone «ith  treadle,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters; three  specimens  of  a  patent  iron  plough  with  two  whetls, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford; 
two  sets  of  weighing  machines,  invented  and  manuf.ictuied  by 
B.  Forbliaw  and  Cj., of  Liverpool ;  garden  si-ats.and  a  wrouglit 
iron  liijnid  manure  pump,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  two  patent  iron  ploughs,  with  two  wheels,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich  ;  a  piteut 
force  and  suction  pump,  invented  by  Mr.  Kase,  United  States, 
America,  and  manufactured  by  Samuelson,  of  Banbury  ;  a  set 
of  draining  tools,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  Budding's 
patent  lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  Budding,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  mangle  for  public  use ;  two  circular 
pig  troughs  ;  a  long  pig  trough,  and  a  washing  machine,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  enamelled 
cast  iron  manger  and  water  trough  with  rack,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Cottam  and  Hallen,  of  London;  an  ena- 
melled cast  iron  manger  and  water  trough  with  rack,  manutac- 
tured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  portable  engine  for  farm  or  garden- 
ing purposes,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
manger;  a  rack;  and  a  trough  manufactured  of  cast  iron,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  six  sets  of  Boyd's  patent  double 
action  self-adjusting  scythe,  inveuted  by  J.  Boyd,  of  London, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  six  sets  of  digging  forks, 
manufactured  by  W.  Lyndon;  (new  implement)  several  bundles 
of  strong  w.re  fencing,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mns- 
grave  and  Co. ;  two  bundles  of  galvanized  wire  netting  for  fen- 
cmg,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  bundle  of  steel  spades, 
manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon;  three  cast  iron  stack  pillars, 
and  a  self-acting  gate,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  two  Norfolk  p  g  troughs,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Barnard  and  Co.  ;  a  small  grindstone,  invented  and  mania- 
factured  by  the  exhibiters;  and  a  galvanized  iron  pail,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters, 

George    Harriott,  Frindsbury,  near  Rochester, 

Kent. 
A  clod  crusher  and  universal  roller,  invented,  imnroved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

ScoULAR  and  Co.,  Flora  Bank,  near  Htiddington,  East 
Lothian. 
A  light  two  horse  grubber  and  ribbing  machine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  registered  light  two 
horse  grubber,  invented  by  J.  Tennaut,  of  Shields,  Ayrshire, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  two  horse  grubber,  in- 
vented by  J.  Finlayson,  of  Ayrshire,  in  1823,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  single  horse  lever  grain 
drilling  machine,  improved  and  manulactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters. 

Smith  and  Ashby,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

Two  sizes  of  Smith  and  Ashby's  patent  improved  double 
action  haymaking  machine,  on  Smith  and  Ashby's  patent  wrought 
iro  1  wheels  (prizes  were  awarded  for  this  implement  atthe  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Newcastle,  1846,  £5  ;  at  the 
Great  Yorkshire  meeting,  1846,  £5  5s.;  at  the  Derbyshire 
meeting,  1846,  £5  5s.  ;  at  the  Great  Yorkshire  meeting,  1847, 
£5  ;  at  York,  1848,  the  Royal  Society's  medal ;  at  the  Great 
Yorkshire  meeting,  1849,  £3  3s.  ;  at  Norwich,  1849,  £5,  the 
Koyal  Society's  prize  for  the  best  haymaker;  at  Exeter,  1850, 


the  first  prize  of  the  North  Lincolnshire  Society,  1850;  ditto. 
Royal  North  Lancashire,  1850;  ditto.  Great  Yorkshire,  1850  ; 
at  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  1851,  prize  medal ;  at  the 
Bath  and  Uest  of  England  Society's  meeting  at  Taunton, 
1852.  £3  ;  and  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Lewes,  1852, 
tlie  judges'  commendation— no  prize  being  offered  that  year) ; 
a  Smith  and  Ashby's  patent  impro-.cd  horse  rake  (received  the 
prize  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  has  taken  thirteen 
prizes  from  various  agricultural  societies) ;  a  Smith  and  Ashby's 
patent  lever  wheel  hand  rake;  a  Smith  and  Ashby's  Exhibition 
prize  No.  1  patent  cliaff  and  litter  cutter  with  two  knives  (re- 
ceived the  prize  medal  of  the  (Jreat  h-xhibitioii,  1851);  a  Smith 
and  Ashby's  Exhibition  prize  piitent  No.  3  chaff  cutter  with 
three  knives;  two  of  Smith  aid  Ashby's  ne>v  patent  chaff 
cuttera ;  a  Smith  and  /Vshhy's  improved  prize  cultivator,  grub- 
ber, or  scarifier.  No.  2  (this  implement  was  awarded  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Newcastle,  1846,  the  prize 
medal  ;  ditto  at  Norwich,  1819,  £10;  at  the  Great  Yorkshire, 
1SJ9,  £5  5s  ;  at  the  Exeter  mectuig  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  1850,  £10  ;  at  the  Great  Yorkshire,  1850,  £5  ; 
the  prize  of  the  Koyal  North  liancashire,  1850;  and  at  the 
Great  Yorkshire;,  1852,  £5) ;  a  Smith  and  Ashby's  patent  park 
or  luggage  cart;  a  Smith  and  Ashby's  newly  invented  one- 
JKirse  cart  for  harvest  work  and  general  jiiirposes;  a  Smith  and 
Ashby's  improved  patent  one  and  two  horse  curt,  and  a  sample 
of  Smith  and  Ashby's  patent  wrought  iron  wheels  and  axles — 
all  the  implements  on  this  stand  were  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Richard  Bach  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  Warwickshire. 
A  four  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  four  horse 
power  fixed  steam  engine,  invented,   improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters. 

Hexry   BiiiNSMEAD,   of  St.  Giles,   near  Torrington, 
Devonshire. 
(New  implement)  a  patent  reaping  machine,  and  (new  im- 
plement) a  patent  straw  shaker,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

John  Wray,  of  Leeming,  nearBedale,  Yorkshire. 
A  grass-mowing  and  reaping  machine,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Spittlegate  Iron 
Works,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Two  specimens  of  a  six-horse  power  improved  patent  port- 
able steam-engine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  (the  first  of  these  engines  received  the  council 
medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London  ;  likewise  the 
first  prize  of  £40  as  the  best  and  most  economical  engine  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  held  at  Lewes,  July,  1852  ;  £50  at  the  Royal  meet- 
ing held  at  Exeter,  July,  1850  ;  also  the  first  prize  of  £50  at 
the  Royal  meeting  held  at  York,  July,  1848)  ;  a  five-horse- 
power improved  patent  portable  steam-engine ;  an  eight-horse- 
power horizontal  fixture  steam-engine;  an  improved  patent 
portable  united  thrashing,  shaking,  and  dressing  machine ;  a 
four-horse-power  portable  thrashing  machine  ;  a  piteut  corn- 
dressing  and  winnowing  machine  (this  machine  received  the 
council  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London;  also 
the  first  prize  of  £10  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Aericultural 
Society  of  England  held  at  Lewes,  July,  1852;  £10  at  the 
Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Exeter,  July,  1850;  £10  at  the 
Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich,  July,  1849;  £10  at  the 
Royal  Society's  meeting  at  York,  July,  1848  ;  and  £3  at  the 
Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Newcastle,  1846) ;  an  improved 
corn-dressing  and  winnowing  machine ;  a  drill  machine  for  corn 
and  general  purposes  (this  drill  machine  received  the  first 
prize  of  £10  as  the  best  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricidtural  Society  of  England  held  at  Lewes,  July,  1852  ; 
£15  at  the  Royal  meeting  held  at  Norwich,  July,  1849  ;  £15 
at  the  Royal  meeting  at  York,  July,  1848  ;  £15  at  the  Royal 
meeting  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  July,  1846;  £15  at  the 
Royal  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845  ;  £10  at  the  Royal 
meeting  at  Derby,  July,  1843  ;  £30  atthe  Royal  meeting  at 
Bristol,  July,  1842 ;  and  £25  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Liver- 
pool, July,  1841) ;  a  patent  corn  and  seed  dtill  on  an  improved 
principle  (this  drill  received  the  council  medal  at  the  Great 
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Exhibitiou  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London ;  likewise  the  first  prize  of  £10  as 
the  best  exhibiied  at  the  laeetina;  of  the  Eoyal  Agricullmal 
Society  of  England  at  Le-.vps,  July,  1852  ;  and  £10  at  the 
Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Exetiv,  July,  1850) ;  an  improved 
patent  forecarriage  steerage ;  a  patent  drill  for  turnips  or 
mangel-wurzel  seed  with  uiauuie  (this  drill  received  the 
drst  prize  of  £10  as  the  best  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Ro}'al  Agricultural  Society  of  England  held  at 
Lewes,  July,  1852  ;  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Exeter, 
July.  1850  :  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Norwich,  July, 
1849  ;  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845)  ; 
a  two  row  patent  ridfe  drill  for  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  seed 
aud  manure  (this  drill  received  the  council  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London  ;  also  the  first  prize  of  £10  as  the 
best  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Englaud  held  at  Lewes,  July,  1852;  £10  at  the  Royal 
meeting  at  Exeter,  July,  1850  ;  the  prize  medal  at  the  Royal 
meeting  at  Norwich,  July,  1849  ;  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting 
at  York,  July,  1848  ;  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Shrews- 
bury, July,  1845  ;  the  prize  medal  at  the  Royal  meeting  at 
Derby,  July,  1843  ;  £10  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Liverpool, 
July,  1841) ;  a  patent  drop  drilling  macliine  for  ridges  or  flat 
ground  (this  drill  received  the  council  medal  at  the  GreiU  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London) ;  a  patent  small  occupation  torn 
drdl ;  an  improved  drill  machine  for  distributing  pulverized 
manures  broadcast  (this  drill  received  the  prize  of  £10  as  the 
best  broadcast  manure  distributor  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  York,  1848) ; 
a  double  cake-breaking  or  crushiug  machine  (it  received  the 
council  medal  at  the  Great  Exidbition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
NatioDs  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London  ;  it 
also  had  the  prize  of  £5  awarded  to  it  as  the  best  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englaud 
held  at  Lewes,  July,  1852  ;  £5  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting 
held  at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845  ;  £5  at  the  Royal  Society's 
meeting  at  Southampton,  July,  1844  ;  aud  £5  at  the  Royal 
Society's  meeting  at  Derby,  1843) ;  a  single  cake-breaking  or 
crushing  machine  ;  a  blower  machine  or  corn  rectifier,  and  a 
barley  horner,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Beale  Browne,  of  Hanopen,  near  Andovers- 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 
(New  implement)  a  clod-crusher  and  pulverizer,  and  (new 
implement)  a  Cotswold  plough,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exlibiter;  a  first-rate  tarpaulin  with  Jpatent  ceilet-holes ; 
a  four-bushel  sack ;  a  five-bushel  sack;  a  waggon  cloth,  and  a 
flax  tube  to  convey  liquids,  invented  by  the  exhihiter,  and 
inanufaclured  by  Messrs.  Waithman  and  Co.,  of  Beutham 
Mills,  Lancaster  ;  and  samples  of  flax  and  flax-seed,  grown  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Thomas    Scragg,   of  Calveley,   near  Tarporley, 
Cheshire. 

A  single-action  tile  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  (this  machine  obtained  the  prize  of 
£20  at  the  Lewes  meeting  iu  1852)  ;  a  specimen  of  hollow 
bricks,  invented  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  specimen  of  bell- 
mouthed  drain  pipes. 

William    Ball,   of   Rothwell,    near    Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. 

Seven  different  specimens  of  an  iron  plough  (a  prize  of  £5 
was  awarded  to  this  plough  for  general  purposes  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich,  1849  ;  a  prize  of 
£7  at  Exeter,  1850  ;  also  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  All  Nations,  1851) ;  an  improved  steerage  drill  with 
newly-invented  horse  hoes  attached  ;  a  light  waggon  for  two 
horses  (this  waggon  obtained  a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Lewes,  1852) ;  a  one-horse 
cart  for  general  purposes,  aud  a  pair-horse  scarifier,  invented, 
itilproved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  set  of 
whipple-trees  for  plough. 

William  East,  of  Spalding,  Lincoln. 
(New  implement)  a  patent  dropping  machine,  and  (new  im- 
plement) a  patent  hand  dropping  machine,  invented  aud  mauu- 
factured  by  the  exhibiter. 


James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Bedford. 

Four  specimens  of  a  patent  iron  plough  with  two  wheels, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (prizes  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  Howard's 
patent  ploughs  :  The  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Liverpool  meet- 
ing ;  the  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Bristol  meeting;  the  first  prize 
of  £10  at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting  ;  a  double  first  prize  of  £20 
at  the  Newcastle  meeting;  also  at  Northampton,  ]»-47,  at 
York,  1848,  at  Norwich,  1849,  and  at  Exeter,  1850,  the  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  exhibiters  for  the  best  plough ; 
and  at  Lcwfs,  1852,  the  Soriety's  medal  was  awarded;  the 
prize  medal  was  also  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition) ;  a 
patent  iron  swing  plough,  and  several  patent  iron  ploughs, 
with  two  wheels,  invented  aud  manuiactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  patent  double  furrow  plough ;  an  improved  iron 
Kentish  turuwrest  plough;  tno  improved  Nort'tumberland 
ridge  or  double  breast  ploughs,  aud  a  new  patent  subsoil 
plough  or  sub- pulverizer,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  Read's  patent  iron  subsoil  plough  or  sub- 
pulverizer,  invented  by  the  late  John  Read,  of  London,  im- 
proved aivl  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  awarded  the  following  premiums  to 
this  implement :  The  first  prize  of  £10  at  the  Southampton 
meeting,  in  1844 ;  the  first  prize  of  £10  at  the  Shrewsbury 
meeting,  1845  ;  the  first  prize  of  £10  at  the  Newcastle-on- 
Tyue  meeting,  in  1846  ;  the  first  prize  of  £i0  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  the  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Exeter  meeting,  1850, 
was  awarded  to  the  exhibiters  for  their  improvements  in  this 
plough) ;  nine  different  sets  of  new  patent  jointed  iron 
harrows,  with  whippletrees,  invented  by  James  Howard  and 
W.  Armstrong,  of  Bedford,  and  manufactured  by  the  eshi- 
birers  (the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  awarded 
to  the  exhibiters  the  following  premiums  for  harrows  :  Derby 
meeting,  1844,  first  prize  of  £5  ;  York  meeting,  1848,  first 
prize  of  £5 ;  Exeter  meeting,  1850,  first  prize  of  £5 ;  and  the 
first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852)  ;  a  wrought  iron 
scarifier  or  cultivator,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  a  set  of  improved  trussed  whippletrees,  invented  by 
Egerton  Harding,  Esq.,  of  Oldsprings,  aud  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  set  of  improved  equalizing 
whippletrees,  aud  a  set  of  improved  steelyard  whippletrees, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two  improved 
iron  horse  hoes,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters 
(the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded  the  first  prize  to  this 
implement  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852) ;  a  patent  horse  rake, 
invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  awarded  the  prize  to  this  implement  at 
Exeter,  1850,  and  again  at  Lewes,  1852  ;  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  All  Nations,  Messrs.  Howard  also  gained  the  prize 
medal  for  this  implement)  ;  a  patent  horse  rake,  with  sowing 
machine  or  seed  drill  attached,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  Bedfordshire  one  horse  cart ;  and 
specimens  of  shares  for  ploughs,  and  sundry  models  of  imple- 
ments. 

Joseph  Simmons,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

(New  implement)  a  five-furrowed  drill,  and  a  barrow  drill, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
turn-wrest  plough,  invented  and  improved  by  W.  Smart,  Esq., 
of  Rainham,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Benjamin  Wright,  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardiff,  Gla- 
morganshire. 
A  lever  horse  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  one-row  turnip  and  mangel-wurzel  drill, 
for  lidge  work ;  and  an  expanding  horse  hoe,  to  follow  the 
turnip  drill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
sheep  hurdle,  6  feet  long,  five  bars,  three  uprights,  a  strong 
sheep  hurdle,  7  feet  long,  five  bars,  four  uprights,  and  a 
strong  sheep-folding  hurdle,  12  feet  long,  invented,  improved, 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Barnard  aud  Bishop,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
Several  specimens  of  strong  wrought  iron  garden  chairs, 
garden  seats,  aud  garden  stools,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  several  triaugular  cast  iron  troughs  for 
poultry  and  dogs,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  pheasant  feeder,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
several  rolls  of  light  galvanized  wire  netting,  of  different 
meshes,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  im- 
proved wrought   iron   standard,   for    strained  wire  fencing, 
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several  descriptions  of  iron  hurdles,  several  specimeus  of 
double  and  single  Norfolk  pig-troughs,  made  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  (new  implement)  a  wrought  iron  sheep-trough, 
and  (uew  implement)  a  galvanized  iron  sheep-trough,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  wrought 
iron  bedstead,  with  dovetail  joints,  and  a  wrought  iron  port- 
able or  folding  bedstead,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
eihibitera ;  a  cottage  mangle,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  self-rolling  mangle,  invented  by 
Charles  Barnard,  of  Norwich,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  fuur  different  sizes  of  cast  iron  window  frames  and  case- 
ments, and  three  v,ire  net  tree  guards,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibit..-rs  ;  a  roll  of  ornamental  garden  border, 
and  several  specimens  of  wrought  iron  garden  gates,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  wrought  irou  ornamental  car- 
riage gates,  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
three  different  field  gates,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
esliibiters  ;  two  rick-staud  pillars,  of  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  circular 
Wrought  iron  rick  stand,  invented  and  manufactured  by  tbe 
exhibiters  ;  a  wrought  iron  sheepfold  hurdle,  on  wheels,  and  a 
barrow  wheel,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  Birmingham,  Warwickshire. 

An  iron  meadow  or  gravel  roller,  of  wrought  iron,  strongly 
braced,  and  wood  shafcs,  the  spindle  fitted  to  run  in  brass 
busbies,  and  two  iron  field  rollers,  18in.  diameter,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  patent  corn  dressing 
machine,  invented  by  the  late  John  Cooch,  and  manufactured 
by  Joseph  Cooch,  of  Harleston  (this  machine  obtained  the 
priBeof£10  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  also  the  prize  of  £16  at  tbe  Northampton  meet- 
ing of  the  same  society) ;  a  patent  corn  dressing  or  winnowing 
m«chine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  R.  Hornsby  and  Son, 
of  Grantham  (this  machine  has  taken  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Newcastle-on-T^j'ne, 
ISitJ;  York.  1S48 ;  Norwich,  1849;  Exeter,  1850;  and 
Lewes,  1852) ;  an  improved  corn  dressing  or  winnowing  raa- 
chiae;  two  chaff  cutters ;  and  a  two  knife  chaff  engine,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  chaff  engiue,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Ransome  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich;  three  specimens  of 
a  two  knile  chaff  engine,  invented  by  John  Comes,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  James  Comes,  of  Barbridge  (this  machine 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852);  an  improved  oilcake  breaker, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  oilcake  breaker, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  R.  Hornsby  and 
Son,  of  Grantham  ;  three  specimens  of  a  portable  kibbling 
mill  on  a  stand ;  a  portable  bean  mill  on  a  stand ;  a  portable  malt 
mill  on  a  stand ;  and  a  portable  kibbling  machine  on  a  stand, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  turnip  cutter, 
invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner  of  Banbury,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  (a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mapplebeck  and  Lowe  for  this  turnip  cutter  at  the  Northamp- 
ton meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ;  a  patent 
root  grater,  invented  and  manufactured  by  E.  H.  Beutall,  of 
Heybndge ;  a  patent  hay  maker  on  patent  wrought  wheels,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  Smith  and  Ashby,  of 
Stamford  (this  implement  has,  from  its  first  exhibition,  ob- 
tained all  the  prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ;  a 
patent  horse  or  drag  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford  (the  Roysl  Agricul- 
tural Society  awarded  a  prize  to  this  implemeot  at  Exeter, 
1850,  and  at  Lewes,  1852) ;  a  Newcastle  model  one  horse  catt, 
with  harvest  shelvings,  complete ;  and  a  patent  serrated  roller, 
or  clod  crusher,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  W. 
CrosskiU,  of  Beverley ;  nine  different  sizes  of  |a  platform 
weig.iing  machine,  of  improved  construction,  and  a  steelyard, 
with  frame  for  weighing  sacks,  &c.,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  W.  T.  Avery,  of  Birmingham  :  a  set  of  new  pattern 
iron  weights,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  four  different 
sises  of  a  patent  lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  E.  Bud- 
ding, improved  and  manufactured  by  Eerrabee  and  Sons,  of 
8troud;  two  strong  wrought  iron  garden  chairs,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  wrought  iron  folding  garden  stool,  with 
elastic  galvanized  wire  seat ;  four  different  sizes  of  an  iron 
garden  roller;  a  patent  mangle  ;  a  linen  press  ;  and  a  portable 
bed  for  farm  servants  and  emigrants,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  set  of  patent  draining  tools,  and  a  set  of  patent 
pipe  draining  tools,  invented  by  Josiah  Parkes,  of  London, 


and  manufactund  by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham  (the 
prize  of  £5  was  awarded,  to  the  exhibiters  for  these  tooU  at 
the  Northampton  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
1847;  also  the  prize  at  Lewes,  1852);  four  other  sets  of 
patent  draining  tools,  manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  two  sets  of  bright  draining  tools  for  clay  land, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (these  tools  obtained  tbe  prize 
of  £3  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 1849,  aud  £3  at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Royal  A';t\- 
cultural  Society,  1850  ;  nine  bundles  of  five-prong  solid  steel 
digging  forks,  manufactured  by  F.  Parkes,  of  Stone  House 
Forge;  a  bundle  of  three-prong  extra  strong  steel  diggi:  g 
forks,  manufactured  by  W.  A  Lyndon,  Birmingham;  8ever.i 
bundles  of  cast-steel  hay  forks;  bright  stee!  unloading  forks; 
bright  steel  pitching  forks,  and  solid  cast- steel  border  tr 
weeding  forks;  two  bundles  of  solid  cast-steel  border  or  weer- 
iugforks;  two  bundles  of  solid  cast-steel  spades  with  straps; 
and  a  bundle  of  steel  spades,  manufactured  by  F.  Parkes,  of 
Stone  House  Forge;  a  bundle  of  Lyndon's  patent  fpadej  and 
shovels,  manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  Birrain/ham  ;  a  bun- 
dle of  bright  spades,  manufactured  by  the  Brades  Company,  of 
Birmingham;abundleof  shovels,  manufactured  by  F.  Parkes, of 
Stone  House  Forge ;  set  of  hoes  of  various  kinds,  mauufactured 
by  Hunt  and  Co.,  and  others  ;  a  set  of  rakes  of  various  kniris, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  and  others  ;  a  set  of  bill  hooks, 
of  various  patterns,  mauufactured  by  Thomas  and  others  ;  a 
set  of  hedging  and  brushing  hooks,  &c.,  sickles  arid  respiig 
hooks,  sheep  and  horse  shears,  grass,  garfen,  and  hedgTg 
shears,  farm  labourer's  tool*,  cottager's  allotment  tools,  liaj- 
making  tools,  weeding  tools,  gutteripg  and  floating  toul?, 
breast  ploughs  and  turfing  irons,  hay  knives,  and  emigrants 
tools,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  garden 
engine;  an  iron  sack  cart;  a  sack  cart  w-ith  wood  frame;  seven.! 
rolls  of  hare,  rabbit,  or  poultry  wire  netting;  a  set  of  poultry 
troughs ;  four  galvanized  hay  racks ;  four  hay  racks ;  two  coriur 
mangers  ;  two  galvanized  corner  mangers,  and  three  flat  man- 
gers, manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  enamelled  mangeis 
for  corners,  and  an  enamelled  manger,  manufactured  by  Clarke 
aud  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton ;  a  set  of  stall  posts  and  rails, 
with  trapped  drain;  an  improved  rack  and  manger,  and  several 
cattle  and  pig  troughs,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  ac 
improved  portable  forge,  manufactured  by  Onions,  of  Bii- 
mingham  ;  an  improved  lever  cheese  press  and  a  chain  harrow, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  specimens  of  an  im- 
proved one-row  horse  hoe,  invented  and  mauufactured  by  J. 
and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford;  an  improved  wrought-iron  scari- 
fier, with  seven  coulters,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an 
improved  wrought-iron  scarifier,  with  seven  coulters,  maLU- 
factured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford  ;  two  specimtns  if 
BentaU's  patent  broadshare  and  subsoil  plough,  invented  aud 
manufactured  by  E.  H.  Bentall,  of  Heybridge ;  three  sets  of 
patent  iron  harrows,  invented  by  W.  Armstrong  and  J. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  aud  manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard, 
of  Bedford ;  four  sets  of  improved  trussed  whippletrees,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Oldsprings,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters;  a  patent  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Ransome  aud  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ; 
three  patent  irou  ploughs  with  two  wheels,  invented  ana 
manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  a  stand 
of  models. 

"William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Glouces- 
tershire. 
A  portable  five-horse  power  steam  engine;  a  portable  bolting 
thrashing  machine  five-horsepower;  a  patent  pori  able  four-horse 
power  horse-work;  a  portable  four-horse  power  thrashing  p''.rt 
or  machine ;  eleven  specimens  of  a  patent  press->vheel  roller  or 
clod  crusher,  and  a  patent  wheel  roller  or  clod  crusher,  al'  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Hugh  Carson,  of  Warminster,  Wilts. 
A  seven-share  scarifier,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implement)  a  three  share  paring 
plough  and  five-share  scarifier,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  a  cross-cut  clod  presser  and  wheel  roller,  and  a 
sixteen-inch  field  roller,  invented,  improve.^,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  wrought-iron  one  wheel  plough  for  strong 
laud,  and  one  for  light  land,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
tjie  eihibiter;  a  wrought-iron  scuffling  plough  aud  horse  hoe, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
set  of  six  wrovght-iron  harrows,  invented  and  manufactuied  by 
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t'ne  exhibiter  ;  a  patent  turnip  cutter,  iuvented  by  Edmuiid 
Mdody.lateof  Maiden  Bradley  and  improved  and  maniifcC- 
lured  by  the  exhibiter;  an  oil-cake  crusher,  improved  and 
manufaciured  by  the  exhibiter:  a  linseed,  malt,  and  oat 
bruiser,  invented,  improved,  and  nianiilactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter; a  chaff  and  litter  engiiif,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhil.'iter  ;  tiitee  specimens  of  a  chaff-cuttin;;  engine,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  double  cheese 
press,  and  a  single  clie.se  press,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Albert  ^^'entworth  Conner  (as  Superintendent  of 
Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company),  12,  East- 
cheap,  London,  Middlesex. 

(New  irapleaient)  a  patent  portable  brick  machine,  and  two 
sizes  of  (new  implement)  a  patent  double-actioned  hollow  brick 
and  tile  machine,  invented  by  James  Hart,  of  London,  and 
manufactured  by  Andrew  Handyside,  of  Britannia  Foundry, 
Derby. 

John  Gillam,  Woodstock,  near  Oxford. 
(New  implement)  a  machine  for   cleansing  and   separating 
rye  grass,  flax,  and  cinquefoil  seed,  invented  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  manufactured  by  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  Berks. 

Charles  Hart,  the  Yale  of  White  Horse  Iron 
Works,  near  Wantage,  Berkshire. 
(New  implement)  a  five-horse  patent  combined  steam  thrasli- 
ing,  shaking,  riddling,  winnowing,  and  dressing  machine;  dif- 
ferent Berkshire  cultivators  from  three  to  nine  tine  (one  of 
these  yarned  a  prize  of  5.'.  at  the  Lewes  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  iSociety  in  1852),  au  improved  iron  horse  hoe  for 
hoeing  on  the  ridge  or  flat,  and  an  improved  liquid  manure 
and  water  cart,  ail  iuvented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

George  Hancock,  of  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 
A   double-actiou    centrifugal  churn,  invented  by   Thomas 
Hancock,  of  Wistastcn,  Cheshire,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Carrett,    SLvrshall,  and  Co.,    of    Sun    Foundry, 
Dewsbury-road,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
An  improved  (with  new  application)  portable  steam  engine 
and  irrigating  apparatus,  invented  and  manufactured   by  the 
exhibitcrs. 

A.  VV.  GowER  and  Son,  of  Market  Drayton,  Salop. 
A  thirteen-coulter  corn  drill,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Smyth, 
of  Peasenball,  Snft'olk,  and  improved  ami  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  seven-coulter  corn  drill  for  small  occupations, 
iuvented  by  Andrew  Gower,  of  Market  Drayton,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exliibiters  ;  two  specimens  of  a  tur- 
nii)  and  mangel  wurzel  drill  for  two  ridges  ;  a  two-ridge  drill 
for  beuns,  peas,  turnips,  and  mangel  wurzel,  and  a  two-knife 
chafi  engine,  all  iuvented  and  improved  by  Andrew  Gower  of 
Market  Drayton,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

WiLLrAM   Hensman,  and  Son,  of  Woburn,  Beds. 

A  patent  eight-Eow  steerage  cum  and  turnip  drill  (a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  this  drill  at  the  York  Meeting,  1848, 
and  n  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition  of  1851);  a  one- 
horse  power  patent  thrashing  machine ;  a  four-horse  power 
ditto ;  a  four-horse  power  portable  pateijt  bolting  thrashing 
machine  (the  prize  of  20/.  was  awarded  to  this  machine  at  the 
Exeter  Meeting.  July,  1850,  also  a  prize  medal  at  the  Grer.t 
Exhibition,  IS.tI);  a  two-horse  power  patent  portable  thrasii- 
iug  machine,  aiid  a  pateut  hand  thrashing  machine,  all  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Choifie-hill,  near  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxfordshire. 
(New  implement)  a  simple  of  pattnt  beta  to  be  used  as  a 
beverhL'C;  (new  implement)  a  set  of  patent  instruments  for  ad- 
m'mistering  meiliciiie  to  horses  and  other  ani:;ials,  invented  and 
manufi(Ctured  by  the  exhibiter;  fnev.' implement)  a  hand  hoe 
for  corn  and  turiiips,  invented  by  Francis  Huckvale,  of  Choice- 
hill,  and  maimractiirtil  by  the  exhibiter;  a  patent  hnr.=;o  h.oe 
and  turnip  thinner  on  the  ridge,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  eihibiter  (a  prize  of  3/.  was  awarded  to  this  implemeut 
at  Liverpool  in  1841) ;  two  specimens  of  a  patent  liquid 
manure  drill  for  root  crops,  iuvented,  improved,  and  manufac- 


tured by  the  exhibiter  (a  prize  of  5/.  was  awi'tded  to  this  im- 
plement at  the  Derby  meetiug  in  1843). 

Oliver    Maggs,   of  Bourton,   near  Wincantoa, 
Somerset. 

A  four-horse  power  portable  thrashing  machine,  and  a  three- 
horse  power  ditto,  iuvented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  double  screw  and  lever  cheese 
press,  and  an  improved  single  screw  and  lever  ditto,  invented 
by  Daniel  Maggs,  of  Bourton,  improved  and  mauufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  five-tine  Uley  cultivator,  invented  by  John 
Morton,  of  Whitfield,  improved  by  M.  R.  Clyburn,  of  Uley, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  specimens  of  an  im- 
proved iron  plough  for  general  purposes,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  and  an  improved  hay  macliine, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Preece,  of  West-street,  Leominster, 
Herefordshire. 
A  horse  rake  with  a  turnip  drill,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a  horse  hoe,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Robert  and  John  Reeves,  Bratton,  near  Westbury, 
Wiltshire. 

Two  specimens  of  a  four  or  five  row  patent  linuiJ  manure 
and  seed  drill,  iuvented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chandler,  of  Aldbourn, 
Berks,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcrs  (a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  this  machine  at  York,  1848,  the  prize 
for  the  best  liquid  manure  distributor  at  Norwich,  1849,  ditto 
at  Exeter,  1850,  and  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851);  a  three  row  patent  liquid  and  seed  utill,  and  a  stand 
of  models. 

William   Taseer   and   George    Fowle,   Waterloo 
Iron  Works,  near  Andover,  Hampshire. 

(New  implement)  a  liquid  manure  drill ;  and  a  convex  wheel 
roller  and  clod  crusher,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters. 

Thomas  Allcock,  RadtlifFe-upon-Trent,  near 
Nottingham. 
(New  implement)  a  cultivator,  grubber,  or  scarifier,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufacture.!  by  the  exhibiter;  (new  imple- 
ment) a  barley  awner;  a  chaff  cutter  with  three  knives;  a  ditto 
with  two  knives;  two  sets  of  circular  wrought  iron  harrows  ;  an 
iron  ]ilough  with  two  wheels,  and  a  horse  drag  rake,  all  in- 
vented and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

George  Bell,  Inchmichael,  near  Errol,  Perthshire. 
A  drill  for  general  purposes,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  ma- 
nufactured by  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Errol,  Perthshire. 

James  Smyth  and  Sons,  Peasenhall,  near  Yoxford, 
Suffolk,  and  Witham,  Essex. 
A  patent  turnip  and  mangold  wurzel  seed  and  manui  e  drill ; 
a  patent  ridse  or  broad  work  drill  (this  drill  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  10/ ,  and  a  silver  medal,  at  Southampton,  iu  1844) ; 
a  patent  three-rowed  ridge  or  broad  work  turnip  and  mangold 
wurzel  seed  and  manure  lever  drill ;  a  patent  fuur-rowed  turnip 
and  margold  wurzel  seed  and  manure  drill;  a  patent  five-rowed 
turnip  and  m«ngold  wurzel  seed  and  manure  drill  for  ten- 
furrow  work  ;  a  patent  general  purpose  manure  drill  (for  this 
drill  a  prize  of  10/.  was  awarded  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  1841) ;  a  patent 
turnip  and  ridge  drill  for  three  rows ;  (new  implement) 
a  patent  manure  distributor  ;  a  patent  five-rowed  turnip  and 
mangold  wurzel  seed  drill ;  a  patent  Suffolk  kver  corn  drill; 
a  p;\tcat  nine-rowed,  teu-ro«ed,  eleven-rowed,  twelve-rowed, 
and  thirtceu-rowed  Suffolk  lever  corn  drill  with  cloverseed 
sowing  machine  attached;  a  patent  tiiirteeu-rowed,  fonrteen- 
rowed,  and  fifteen-rowed  Suffolk  lever  emu  drill ;  a  patent 
eight  or  ten  furrow  Suffolk  kver  corn  drill,  all  invented,  im- 
proved, aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  (new  imple- 
ment) a  patent  broadcast  seed  sowing  machine,  iuvented  by 
Captain  Kammerer,  of  Prussia,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters. 

Burgess  and  Key,  10.3,  Newgate- street,  London. 

A  patent  reaper,  invf  nted  by  Cyrus  Hall  M'Corciick,  of 
Chicago,  United  States,  aud  manufactured  by  B.  Samuelsou, 
of  Banbury  (this  implement  received  the  Council  Medal,  Great 
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Eshibiticn,  1851 ;  first  prize,  Norlh  Laiicaa'uire  Agricultural 
Society,  1  Sol  ;    first  prize  at  llie  East  Cuiubetlaud  Aj;ricul- 
tural  t;oCiety,  at  Carlisle,  1831  ;  first  prize  at  tlie  Hrcat  York- 
shire Show  at  Slicffield,  1852;  first  pri/.c  at  Uurliam,  1852 ; 
award  of  the  Driffield  Fanners'  Club,  1852  ;  the  award  of  the 
Jury  appointed  at  the  nine  days'  trial  with  Garrett's  nuichiiie 
— on  iiiissey'spiiuciple— at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Collegeat 
Cirencester,  Bcptember,  1852);  a  four-licrae  power  portable 
steam  euj;iuo,  impruved  and  iiiauufaclured  liy  Maitia  Samuel- 
son,  and  Co..  of  Hull  ;    a  portable  force  and  lift  pump,  for 
liquid  manure,  invented  by  Kobert  Urwin,  of  London,  aud  ma- 
factured  by  the  exliibitersi ;  two  force  and  lift  pumps,  or  fjrm 
tire  engines,  invented  by  Kase,  of  America,  improved  and  ma- 
fsctured    by  the  cxlnbiters  ;    a  gutta   percha  pump,  improved 
and   mauiifactured  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Loudon  ; 
two  galvanized  irou  "li(t  pumps,  and  a  copper  lift  pump,  im- 
proved and  manufuctured  by  the  exhibilers  ;  six  different  sizes 
of  a  potent  churn  (Americau),  invented  by  C.  J.  Anthony,  of 
Pittsburgh,  United  Statfs,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  (this  churn  has  received  prizes  at  various  agricul- 
tural  meetings,  and  also   at  the  Great  Exhibition,    1831  ; 
a   patent   churn   (American),    invented    by  C.  J.    Anthony, 
of  Pittsburgh,  United  States,  improved  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhiljiters  ;  a  model  churn  ;  and  a  patent  turnip  sheer,  iu- 
veuteii   by  Win.  Eurge?s,  of    Newgate-street,  improved  and 
maunfactured  by  the  t.xhibiters  ;  a  patent  double  action  turnip 
cutter,  invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  im- 
proved by   Alexander  Samuelson,  of    Banbury,   aud   manu- 
factured by  R.  Samuelson,  of  Banbury ;  three  sizes  of  a  re- 
gistered tooth  roller  chaff  cutter,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Manchester  ;  a  chaff"  cutter, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  Williamp,  of  Bedford  ;  a  bean 
and  oat  nidi,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Kichmond  and 
Chandler,  of  Manchester;    a  grain  cradle,  invented  by  J.  G. 
Grant,  of  Junction,  United  States;  a  new  portable  gas  appa- 
ratus, invented  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  London,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  ;  several  bundles  of  digging  forks 
of  different  tines;  two   complete  sets  of  draining  tools,  and 
two   bundles  of  hay  forks  ;  a  bundle  of  pitching   forks  ;    and 
two  bundles  of   steel   spades,  invented   by  Parkes,  of   Bir- 
mingham,   improved    and     manufactured    by    Winton    and 
Sons,    ot    Birmingham ;    a    bundle    of    tools    (various) ;    a 
sawing  and  boring  table,  manufactured  by  B.  Samuelson,  of 
Banbury ;  three  American  ploughs,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Starbucl',  of  the  United  States  ;    three  bundles  of 
Burgess  a  id  Key's  patent  corrugated  and  flexible  gutta  perclia 
tubing,   invented  hy  W.  Burgess,  of  London,  and  manufuc- 
tured by   the  Gutta  Percha  Company;    seveial  bundles   of 
{fiilta  ptrcha    tubing,   manufactured    hy  the    Gutta  Percha 
Company;    three    lengths    of  corruga'ed    suction  (covered), 
invented  by  W.  Burgess,  of  London,  and  maunfactured  by  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company ;  several  rolls  of  canvas  hose,  woven 
without  seam  ;  three  rolls  of  canvas  hose,  coiited  and  lined  with 
gutta  percha,  invented  by  W.  Burgess,  of  London,  and  manti- 
factured  by  the  exhibiters  ;   a  roll  of  common  hose,  coated  ; 
several  rolls  of  comraoa  hose,  coated;  a  set  of  guttapercha 
union  joints ;  and  two  gutta  percha  jets  and  spreaders,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Gutta   Percha   Company;    two  brass  jets  and 
spreaders,  manufactured  by  Tyler  aud  Sons;    a  set  (.f  gutta 
percha  pails,  gutta  percha  fiat  bauds,  and  gutta  percha  round 
bands,  manufactured  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company ;  a  set  of 
leather  bauds,  atid  a  roll  of  patent  driving  bands,  manufac- 
tured by  Hepburns,  of  London;  a  self-adjusting  scythe,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  W.  Dray 
and  Co.,  of  London ;  a  sack  holder,  manufactured  by  Rich- 
mond and  Cliandler;  a  patent  lawn  mower,  improved  and  ma- 
nufacture! by  B.  Samuelson,  of  Banbury ;  two   patent   cart 
covers  .manufactured  by  Waitman  aud  Co.,  of  Lancaster  ;  and 
two  bundles  of  sacks  for  corn,  &c. 

Bernhard    Samuelson  (Successor  to  the  late  James 
Gardner),  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Six  different  sizes  of  Samuelaou's  patent  Gardner's  turnip 
cutter  (double  action),  invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of 
Banbury,  improved  by  Alexander  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  implement  obtained  the 
prize  raeda  !at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  the  £5  prize  at 
the  Roya  lAgricultural  Society's  Show  at  Lewes,  1852  ;  and 
the  £5  prize  at  the  Society's  meetings  at  Norwich,  1 849,  and 
at  Exeter,  1850) ;  (new  implement)  two  specimens  of  Samuel- 


son's  paleut  digging  or  forking  machine,  invented  and  luauu- 
factured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  risiug-raouth  chaff  cutter,  for  hand 
power,  manufactnied  by  the  exhibiter;  a  universal  crushing 
or  bruising  mill,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor;  a  bean  splitting 
mill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufacture!  by  the  exiiihiter ; 
two  sizes  of  ail  cil-cake  breaker,  manufacttire^l  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  a  M'Cormick's  patent  American  reaper,  invented  by 
Cyrus  Ilale  M'Ccirmick,  of  Chicago,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  (this  reaper  obtained  the  Council  Medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851)  ;  a  five-tine  and  three-tine  horse  hoe,  in- 
\euted  by  William  Bu^lly,  of  Bedale,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  Anthony's  patent  American  churn, 
invented  by  Charles  Anthony,  of  Pittsburg,  United  States,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (it  took  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Society's  meeting  at  Exeter,  aud  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition);  two  sizes  of  a  registered  atmospheric  churn,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  three  sizes  of 
Ease's  patent  force  and  suction  (double  action),  invented  by 
Kase,  of  the  United  States,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter;  a  semicircular-bottomed  pig  trough,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  three  sizes  of  Budding's  lawn-mowing 
machine  or  grass  cutter,  with  Samnelson's  registered  improve- 
ments, invented  by  E.  Budding,  of  Durslty,  improved  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exi'.ibiter ;  two  garden  rollers,  nianufiic- 
tured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a  bundle  of  Chandler's  patent  hoes, 
invented  by  Thomas  Chandler,  of  Aldbourue,  near  Hungerford, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Barrett,  Exai.l,  and  Andrewes,  of  Katesgrove 
Works,  near  Reading,  Berkshire. 
A  four-horse  power,  a  six-horse  power,  and  an  eight-horse 
power  improved  patent  portable  steam  engine ;  a  five-horse 
power  and  an  eight-horse  power  fixed  cylindrical  steam  engine; 
(new  implement)  a  six-horse  power  fixed  thrashing  machine, 
combining  straw  shaker,  screen,  and  blower ;  and  (new  imple- 
ment) a  six-horsepower  portable  combined  thrasliing  machine; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exiiibiters;  a 
four- horse  power  bolting  thrashing  machine;  a  tbree-horte 
power  patent  thrashing  machine;  a  two- horse  portable 
thrashing  machine  with  two-horse  patent  safety  gear  (this 
machine  had  awarded  to  it  the  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
the  commendation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Exeter; 
prize  and  medal  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Society  at  Leeds ; 
prize  of  the  same  Society  at  Thirsk  ;  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Improvement  Society  of  Irelaud,  at  their  several  meetings, 
held  at  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Galway  ;  and  the  prize  of  the  We^t 
of  Englauid  Society,  at  Taunton) ;  two  sizes  of  a  hand-power 
patent  thrashing  machine;  a  hand-power  paragon  or  universal 
crushing  mill;  a  one-horse  power  ditto;  a  steam  power  ditto;  a 
crushing  mill  for  malt,  oats,  linseed,  &c.,  a  pair  or  24-inch  peak 
stones  for  grinding  corn;  two  sizes  of  an  oil-cake  crusher,  and  a 
double  action  crusher  for  rape  and  other  cake,  invented  and 
nianuiactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  registered  cam  chaff  cutter; 
and  two  sizes  of  a  patent  chain  feed  chalf  cutter,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  three  sizes  of  a 
chaff  cutting  machii.e,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Comes,  of  Bar- 
bridge,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (this 
machine  has  gained  several  prizes  from  the  Royal  Agriculiural 
Society) ;  a  gorse  crusher  or  bruiser  (this  machine  obtained 
the  Society's  prize  at  York,  also  at  the  Suciety's  meeting  at 
Norwich,  of  £5  each  time,  and  was  commended  by  the  jud-es 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  also  obtained  £3  prize  at  Lewes) ;  a 
patent  one-horse  safety  gear  (besides  the  commendation  of  the 
Rouil  Agricultural  Society  at  Exeter,  and  prize  ir.edal  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  has  obtained  the  prize  and  medal  twice  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland,  the  prize  and  silver  medal  from  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Society  at  Leeds  in  1849,  and  a  prize  of  £5 
from  the  same  Society  at  Thirsk  in  1850) ;  a  portable  circular 
saw  bench ;  a  grass  and  seed  broadcast  sowing  machine,  aud  a 
registered  hay-making  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  (this  latter  machine  obtained  tlie 
prize  of  the  Koyal  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  the  Dublin 
meeting  in  1851) ;  a  patent  horse  rake  for  bay,  &c.,  iuventtd 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (it  had  awarded  last  scuson 
the  prize  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Society  at  Sheffield  in  com- 
petition with  a  great  number;  also  first-class  medal  of  the 
Royal  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  Galway) ;  a  Read's 
patent  subsoil  plough  (this  plough  obtained  the  following 
prizes  awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society:  £10  at 
Southampton,    Shrewsbury,  Newcastle,    Northampton,    and 
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York),  a  li|?ht  iron  two  wheel  and  swing  plough,  and  a  one  wheel 
plough,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  esbibi- 
ters  (this  latter  plough  obtained  the  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool ;)  two  sets  of  patent  iron 
harrows,  iuvented  and  improved  by  W.  Armstrong,  of  Bedford, 
inauufdcturcd  by  the  exhibiters;  a  set  of  patent  iroc  drags, 
inventefl  and  improved  by  W.  Armstrong,  of  Reading,  raanu- 
f  ictured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  Norwegian  harrow,  invented  by 
J.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  horse  hoe  for  turnips,  mangel,  &c.,  and  a  double 
beam  horse  hoe  for  corn  and  roots,  invented,  improved,  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  patent  clod  crusher,  in- 
vented and  improved  by  W.  Cambridge,  of  Bristol,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters. 

Edward  Hammond  Bent  all,  ol  Heybridge,  near 
Maldon,  Essex. 
Several  specimens  of  Bentall's  patent  iron-beamed  broad- 
share  and  subsoil  plough,  together  with  specimens  of  the  same 
with  cultivator  or  scarifier  (combined  in  one  implement),  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (the  prize  of  £5 
was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Exeter,  in  1850,  as  the  best  pair-horse 
scarifier ;  a  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  it,  also,  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  as  a  cultivator ;  aud  at  the  same  time  a  prize 
medttl  was  awarded  to  the  same  implement,  as  a  subsoil  plough : 
at  the  Lewes  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
1S.'2,  it  was  highly  commended) ;  a  Bentall's  patent  ligifit 
broadshare  plough;  a  Bentall's  patent  mangel  or  ridge  hoe ;  a 
Eeutall's  patent  mangel  or  ridge  hoe  and  potato  plough;  a 
Bentall's  patent  mangel  or  ridg^  plough  ;  a  Bentall's  patent 
double  tom  plough ;  four  sizes  of  Bentall's  patent  parallel 
doable  an;jle  iron-beamed  plough,  and  a  Bentall's  patent  self- 
registering  dynamometer,  all  invented  and  manufactured  ()y  the 
exhibiter  ;  a  hand  turnip  cutter,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  Bentall's  oilcake  mill,  invented  and  manu- 
tured  by  the  exhibiter;  several  sizes  aud  shapes  of  cattle-water 
or  feeding  troughs,  hog  troughs,  &c ,  &c.,  and  a  stack  pillar 
and  cap,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Busby,  Newton-le-Willows,  near  Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 
A  light  two  horse  waggon ;  a  one  horse  cart  (the  prize  of  10^ 
was  awarded  for  this  cart  at  the  Exeter  Meeting  in  1850;  it 
was  also  included  in  the  awards  of  the  Council  Medals  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851 ;  and  received  a  lOl.  prize  at  Lewes, 
1S52),  a  one  or  two  horse  cart;  a  one  horse  cart,  and  a  cart  for 
one  or  two  horses,  all  invented  and  improved  by  Wm.  Lister, 
Esq.,  of  Dunse  Bank,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
two  wheeled  deep  plough  (this  plough  received  the  prize  at  the 
Society's  Meeting  at  Northampton,  in  1847  ;  at  York,  184S, 
10^.;  atLewes,  1852, 7^  ;  and  included  in  the  Council  Medals  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  1831) ;  a  two  wheeled  plough  for  general 
purposes  (this  plough  received  the  award  of  the  Council 
Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851),  and  a  two  wheeled  two 
horse  plough,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  a  light  two  horse  plough  with  two  wheels,  invented 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  one  wheeled  plough,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  clod  crusher  and  Nor- 
wegian harrow  combined,  aud  a  small  hand  hoe  for  two  rows 
of  corn,  invented  and  improved  by  the  Rev  .  W.  F.  Wharton, 
of  Barningham,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  horse 
hoe;  a  horse  hoe  without  harrow;  a  horse  hoe  with  live  tines, 
and  a  two  horse  cultivator,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  small  cart  with  two-and-a- 
halt  inch  wheels,  invented  and  improved  by  Wm.  Lister,  Esq., 
of  Dunse  Bank,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Clayton,  Shuttle  worth,  and  Co.,  Lincoln, 

A  sis  horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine  (this  en- 
gine received  a  prize  of  251.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  held  at  Norwich,  1849  ;  at  Exeter,  1850,  251.  ;  and 
a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  1851) ; 
a  tour  horse  power  and  a  six  horse  power  pateut  portable 
steain  eugiue ;  a  registered  combined  portable  thrashing,  straw 
shaking,  riddling,  and  winnowing  machine  (ihis  machine  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Kociety's  Meeting  held  at 
Lewes,  1852,  aud  had  awarded  to  it  the  prize  of  20/.) ;  (new 
jm[)lement)  a  patent  combined  portable  thrashing,  straw  shak- 
ins:,  riddling,  winnowing,  or  chaff  separating  machine — a  porta- 
ble thrashingjand  straw  8haking|machine — a  portable  thrashing, 


straw  shaking,  and  riddling  machine — a  combined  fixed  thrash- 
ing, straw  shaking,  riddling,  and  winnowing  machine — a  set  of 
fixed  barn  works  (a  silver  medal  and  IQl.  were  awarded  to  this 
piece  of  machinery  when  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Meeting 
held  at  Lewes,  1852),  a  pair  of  registered  portable  Derbj  shits 
millstones  (received  the  prize  of  10/.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Meeting  held  at  Norwich  in  1849  ;  also  at  Exeter, 
1850),  a  pair  of  portable  millstones;  aportable  circular  saw  and 
bench ;  a  seven  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  corn 
dressing  machine,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

Richard  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Six  specimens  of  a  patent  drag  harrow,  cultivator,  or  scari- 
fier (the  pnze  medal  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  three  specinaens  of  a  patent  ex- 
panding harrow  (the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  this  harrow 
fit  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  a  pateut  subaoii  harrow  or 
pulverizer,  and  a  ncaly-invented  horse  hoe,  all  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a  newly-invented  pateut 
economic  oven,  invented  by  Michael  Fitch,  of  Chelmsford,  add 
manufactured  by  the  Chelmsford  Oven  Company. 

William  Vanse  Feast,  of  14,  Islington-square, 
Salford,  Manchester,  Lancashire. 

(New  implement)  a  mowing  machine  for  cutting  grass.  Sic, 
thirty  inches  in  breadth,  invented  by  Alexander  Shanks,  jun., 
of  Arbroath,  Scotland,  aad  manufactured  by  Alexander  Shanks 
aud  Sou,  of  Arbroath,  Scotland  (awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultura'  Society  at  Perth 
last  year)  ;  three  different  sizes  of  a  pateut  press-wheel  roller 
and  clod-crusher,  iuvented  and  improved  by  Wm.  Cambridge, 
of  Bristol,  and  manufactured  by  John  Cartwright,  of  Shrews- 
bury, sole  licensed  agent  for  Salop  and  North  Wales  (awarded 
a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  meeting  at  Pres- 
ton ;  also  prizes  at  Exmiuster,  Edinburgh,  North  Lincolnshire 
meeting,  &c.,  &c.),  a  specimen  of  bright  varnish ;  a  specimen  of 
black  jupan  varnish ;  a  specimen  of  ami-friction  grease ;  a  speci- 
men of  engine  oil,  and  a  black  japan  varnish,  invented  aud 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Denton  and  Jutsum,of  Bow-common 
London. 

Charles  Fletcher,  Gloucester  Railway  Iron  Works, 
near  Gloucester. 

A  chafiF  engine,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  chaff  engine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  and  (new  (implement)  a  turnip  machine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Fowler  and  Fry,  Bristol. 

(New  implement)  a  manure  distributor  (patent),  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  Northum- 
berland turnip  drill,  and  a  broadcast  drill  for  grass-seeds, 
clover,  &c.,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
registered  f.'\rm  cart,  invented,  impi  ovcd,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  farm  cart,  iuvented  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  Bristol,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  (new  implement)  a  brick  and  pipe-making 
machine,  invented  by  Randell  and  Saunders,  of  Corsham, 
Wilts,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two 
sizes  of  a  Gloucestershire  cultivator  and  scarifier ;  a  patent  uni- 
versal lever  drill,  and  a  one-row  seed  and  manure  drill  for  the 
ridge  or  flat,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  ail  Evesham  threa-row  corn  and  seed  drill,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  harvest  cart,  invented  by  J.  Han- 
nand,  Esq.,  of  Burcot  Park,  Oxon,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  (new  implement)  a  p'anksided  farm  cart  for 
general  purposes,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
a  light  agricultural  cart,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Stratton,  of 
Bristol,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  one 
horse  cart  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  and  other  heavy  sub- 
stances, improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
crank  axle  spring  cart ;  a  large  tumbler  cart ;  a  small-sized 
tumbler  cart,  and  a  cylinder  liqind  manure  cart  to  hold  100 
gallons,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  im- 
proved and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  liquid  manure 
tank,  and  a  spring  crank  axle  cart  for  conveyance  of  fat  stoCk, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  (new  imple- 
mect)  a  light  waggon  suited  for  general  farm  purposes,  in- 
vented, improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
Gloucestershire  waggon;  a  spring  sack  waggon ;  several  pairs  of 
wheels,  and  a  winnowing  machine,  improved  and  manufactured 
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by  the  exhibiters ;  a  com  aud  puUe  bruiser;  a  bean  mill;  a  malt 
mill,  and  a  linseed  mill,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Stratton,  of 
Brijtol,  improved  and  man\ifactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two 
specimens  of  a  two-knife  chaff-cutter,  aud  two  specimens  of  a 
three-knife  chaff-cutting  machine,  invented  by  Comes,  of  Bar- 
bridge,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  turnip  cutter 
(patent),  invented  aud  manufactured  by  Bushe,  of  Gleurairn, 
Lismore  ;  au  oilcake  crusher  for  light  cakes,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  (new implement) 
a  Somersetshire  hay  rake  or  collector,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  one-horse  hoe  for  root  crops,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  specimens  of  an  iron  wheel- 
barrow, and  two  haul  rakes  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  a  Norwegian  harrow,  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  Bristol,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
spriug  dray  with  cast-iron  wheels  for  the  convejance  of  hogs- 
heads and  heavy  goods;  a  patent  draining  plough  (thismachme 
received  the  society's  silver  medal  at  the  Exeter  meeting  in 
1850,  and  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851),  and  (newirapleraent)  a  steam  draining  plough,  invented 
by  John  Fowler,  jun.,  of  Bristol,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  a  patent  Northumberland  clod-crusher,  invented  by 
Gibson,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  J.  Richardson  and 
Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (it  was  tried  at  Pusey,  in  Berk- 
shire, at  the  trial  of  the  Exhibition  implements  in  1851,  and 
the  judges  awarded  it  the  prize  medal ;  and  it  also  gained  in 
the  following  year  the  prizes  at  the  Royal  Society's  shows  at 
Galway  aud  at  Perth,  besides  those  of  many  of  the  provincial 
shows,  viz.,  at  Norwich,  HorncasLle,  Preston,  Cleveland,  Wig- 
ton,  Sunderland,  and  Aberdeen) ;  two  sizes  of  a  field  roller,  and 
a  cobourg,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Budding  and  manufac- 
tured by  Ferrabee  and  Sons,  Stroud  ;  several  cast-iron  pig- 
troughs,  manufactured  by  tne  exhibiters ;  a  garden  engine  for 
watering  gardens  and  flower  beds,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Reed,  of  London ;  a  Beutall's  broadshare  plough,  in- 
vented aud  manufactured  by  E.  W.  Bentall,  of  Heybridge, 
Essex  (it  obtained  a  prize  of  £2  at  the  Exeter  meeting,  and  a 
prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
prize  medal  as  a  subsoil  plough)  ;  a  liquid  manure  pump,  in- 
vented by  Warner  and  Sous,  of  London,  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  weighing  machine,  invented  by  Avery,  of 
Birmingham,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes 
of  a  Sussex  metallic  churn,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Attwood,  of  Lewes  ;  a  cheese  tub  •  a  butter 
trundle;  a  pair  of  butter  beaters  ;  a  butter  cup  ;  three  butter 
prints;  three  cheese  vats  ;  two  bushel  measures  ;  ahalf  busiiel 
measure,  and  a  seedlip,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
a  coil  of  one-inch  gutta-percha  tubing,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  ;  a  curd  mill,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  double-action  compound  lever 
cheese  press,  and  a  single-action  ditto,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  pair  of  spring  hand 
tracks,  and  a  sheep  trough,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  and  three  sizes  of  a  cast-iron  drain  mouth, 
invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

James  Cornes,  Barbridge,  near  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 
Two  sizes  of  a  registered  chaff  cutting  machine  (No.  5) 
with  three  knives  (this  machine  gained  a  prize  of  £10  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  iu  1845  ; 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1846 ;  at  Northampton,  1847;  the 
Society's  silver  medal  at  York,  1848,  a  prize  of  £10  at  Nor- 
wich, 1849  ;  £10  at  Exeter,  1850  ;  and  the  prize  medal  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851) ;  and  several  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting 
machine  with  two  and  three  knives,  all  invented,  by  J.  Cornes, 
senior,  of  Barbridge,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter  ;  a  curd  mill,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
teir ;  and  (new  implement)  a  bone  mill  for  bund  power,  invented 
by  John  Cornes,  senior,  of  Barbridge,  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

James  and  Henrv  Ferrabee,  Phoenix  Iron  Works, 
near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
A  six  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  aud  au  eight  horse 
power  stationary  steam  engine,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  sheaf  elevator  ;  a  thrashing  machine,  and  a 
straw  shaker,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  a  winnower  ;  a  refuse  elevator,  and  a  corn  elevator, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors ;  a  hummeller, 
invented,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  cora 


dressing  machine ;  a  corn  screen,  and  a  straw  band,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  12-inch  registered 
chaff  and  litte:  cutter,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  litter  elevator  ;  a  grinding  mill,  and  a  corn 
and  linseed  cnisher,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters; three  sizes  of  a  portable  thrashing  machine;  a  12-inch 
and  a  9-itich  registvred  chaff  and  litter  cutter,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  12  inch  patent 
spiral  chaff  aud  litter  cutter,  iuvented  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  R. 
Cly burn,  and  E.  Budding,  of  the  Uley  Iron  works,  improved  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  set  of  pulleys  in  a  frame  for 
driving  the  spiral  chaff  cutter,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
an  iron  stationary  horse  power  for  one  or  two  horses  ;  a  16  inch, 
a  19-inch,  a  22-inch  hand,  and  a  36-inch  horse  lawn  mowing 
machine  with  registered  improvements,  and  a  set  cf  screw 
wreu'^l.es,  invented  by  E.  Budding,  of  Dursley,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Gloveu,  Thrussington,  near  Loughborough, 
Leicester. 

A  turf  and  stubble  paring  plough,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (tliis  implement  gamed  a  prije 
of  £4  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Liverpool, 
1843;  a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  Chatsworth,  1843  ;  a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show  at  Northampton,  1847  ;  a  prlza  of  £2 
and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  Scarborough,  1847;  a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Agricultuial  Society's  Show  at  York,  1848  ;  a  prize  of  £5  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Norwich,  1849  ;  a 
prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter, 
1850;  and  a  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  AgriculUiral  Society's 
Show  at  Lewes,  1852. 

Richard  George  Goatman,  Berrow,  Worcestershire, 
near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

(New  implement)  a  corn  drsssing  machine,  iuvented  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  eorii  dressi^ig  machine,  invented 
by  John  Goatman,  of  Berrow,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  aud  (new  implement^  a  coru  drill,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Goucher,  Wcrksop,  NottinghaoD shire. 

A  four  horse  portable  patent  bolting  thi ashing  machine, 
adapted  to  steam  or  horse  power ;  a  two  horse  portable  patent 
thri^shing  machine,  adapted  to  steam  or  horse  power;  a  six 
horse  patent  portable  bolting  thrashing  machine,  adapted  to 
steam  power,  and  a  six  horse  stationary  patent  bolting  thrash- 
ing machine,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 
J.  Gray  and  Co.,   Uddington,  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire. 

An  improved  one  horse  Scotch  farm  cart,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  prize  medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  a  parallel  lever  subsoil  pulve- 
rizer, invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters 
(awarded  the  first  prize  at  Lewes  meeting,  1852  ;  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  ofScotlaud's  first  prizes;  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  uf  Ireland's  first  prizes  ;  tlieBathand 
West  oi  England's  xt  Taunton  ;  the  Yorkshire,  the  Linroln- 
shire,  aud  Lanci»shire  Agricultural  Societies'  first  prizes,  &c.)  ; 
au  improved  subsoil  pulverizer;  an  imcroved  two  hor.-e  Scotch 
swing  plough  (awarded  the  prizes  of  the  Royal  Hiijhlaud 
Society,  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  &c.) ;  a 
parallel  five  tiued  drill  grubber  or  pulverizer,  (received  the 
prize  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ire- 
Innd,  Highland  Society,  &c.) ;  and  a  parallel  expansion  horse 
hoe  for  drill  crops,  invented  and  iiiannfactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  light  drill  scuffler  or  hoe ;  a  strong  drill  scuffler,  and 
an  equalizing  three  horse  yoke,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  and  two  specimens  of  a  two  horse  yoke,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Haukes,  Lostock  Graham,  near  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 
A  registered  reaping  machine,  with  self-actiug  forks  (it  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  Manchester  aud  Liverpod 
Society,  September  2ord,  1852;  and  £5  from  the  Flint  wnd 
Denbighshire  Agricultural  Society,  September  26,  1352  ;  (uew 
implement)  a  plough  for  getting  potatoes  up  or  skimming 
stubbles,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  swing 
or  wheel  plough  adapted  for  general  purposes,  improved  aud 
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manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  light  one  horse  hoe,  in\  ented 
by  David  Harkes,  of  Mere,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  and  a  scarifier  with  harrow  attached,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

W.  G.  Harman,  of  Gloucester. 

Two  specimens  of  (new  implement)  a  small  chaff  cutter  to 
be  worked  by  hand  power,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Isaac  James,  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 

(New  implement)  a  hand  manure  distributor,  invented  and 
manufacturt d  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  James  and  Co.,  of  24,   Leadenhall-street,  and 
244,  Whitechapel-roatl,  London. 

(New  implement)  a  ten  ton  weighbridge  for  weighing  wag- 
gons, &c.,  a  three  ton  weighing  machine  (£10  piize  Derby, 
1843;  Shrewsbury,  1845;  Newcastle,  IS-IC  ;  and  Northamp- 
ton, 1847) ;  a  twenty-one  cwt.;  a  ten  cwt.;  a  sixcwt.  weighing 
machine  (awarded  £5  at  Southampton  meeting,  1844),  a  three 
cwt.,  and  (new  implement)  a  one  cwt.  weighing  machine,  in. 
Tented  and  ii  auufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  pair  of  three 
inch;  four  inch;  five  inch,  and  six  inch  iron  sheave  blocks  ;  a 
pair  of  three  inch;  four  inch,  and  live  inch  brass  sheave  blocks ; 
(new  implement)  a  portable  iron  house  for  shepherds  and  out- 
door operations  generally,  and  a  model  of  a  farm  labourer's 
house,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 
Thomas  Milford,  Thorverton,  near  Cullompton, 
Devon. 

(New  implement)  a  stou'.  one  horse  cart  for  general  farm  and 
road  purposes;  (new  impU-meut)  aone  horse  cart  tor  general  farm 
and  harvest  work,  and  (new  implement)  a  two  horse  improved 
(Taunton  prize)  tipping  waggon  with  corn  lades,  all  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (the  waggon 
was  awarded  the  prize  at  the  Tauntou  meeting  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  18.')2,  as  the  best 
two  horse  waggon  for  general  purposes). 

Thomas  Rogers,  Middlehill,  iu  tlie  parish  of  Angle, 
r.ear  Pembroke. 
A  swing  plough,  invenled  by  the  exhibiter,  improved  by 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  manufactured  by  Wil- 
liam Powell,  Monkton,  Pembrokeshire. 

Alexander  Kennedy  Smith,  Commercial-roud, 
Exeter,  Devon. 
Three  different  specimens  of  (new  implement)  a  registered 
rotary  screening  macliine,  for  screening  ashes  and  other 
manures  for  drilling  with  turnips,  wheat,  &c.,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Edward  Hill  and  Company,  of  Brierley  Hill  Iron 
Works,  near  Dudley,  and  53,  Watling-street,  City, 
London. 

A  set  of  improved  cast  iron  stable  furniture  ;  a  set  of  sam- 
ples of  cast  iron  rain  water  pipes  for  farm  and  other  buildings; 
a  wrought  iron  barrow  with  apparatus  for  heating  gas  tar,  &c., 
and  a  wrought  iron  garden  barrow  for  general  purposes,  all 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  specimen  of 
patent  bl-ick  varnish ;  a  specimen  of  game  proof  wire  netting, 
consisting  of  six  rolls,  galvanized  and  ungalvauized ;  several 
specimens  of  a  game  proof  garden  hurdle  of  wrought  iron  ;  a 
wrought  iron  sheep  hurdle;  ox  hurdle;  cattle  hurdle; 
a  wrought  iron  flower  stand,  circular,  with  revolving 
stages  ;  a  cast  iron  table  flower  stand;  an  ornamental  cast  iron 
flowerstand;  auoruamental  cast  iron  garden  seat;  several  leng,ths 
of  premium  continuous  sheep  and  other  fence,  with  game  proof 
netting  attached,  2^ft.  high  (this  obtained  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  the  Southampton  meeting, 
and  also  at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting) ;  a  circular  flower  stand 
with  ornamental  wire  work;  an  ornameiitnl  cast  iron  table;  an 
ornamental  wrought  iron  garden  seat  with  foot-stage;  two  spe- 
cimens of  cast  iron  hall  chairs  ;  a  length  of  invisible  strained 
wire  ox  fence  ;  an  improved  wrought  iron  sheep  feeding  iiurdle 
(this  hurdle  has  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricuitiiral 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  for  the  best  moveable  hurdle 
for  feeding  slucp,  besides  prizes  from  the  Yorkshire  and  other 
societies) ;  several  improved  v/roiight  iron  sheep,  cattle,  and 
other  hurdles,  and  a  wrought  iron  ornamental  hand  gate,  and 
posts  of  cast   iron,    all    invented  and  manufactured  by  the 


exhibiters  ;  a  patent  mowing  or  cutting  machine,  for  lawn?, 
pleasure  grouuds,  bowling  greens,  &c.,  invented  by  Mr.  Bud- 
ding, manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ferrabee,  ol  Stroud  ;  several 
wrought  iron  gates,  some  hung  to  wooden  posts,  some  to  iron 
posts  ;  and  a  premium  wrought  iron  field  gate  and  wrought  iron 
posts,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (the  silver 
medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  awarded  to  this 
gate  and  posts  at  tiie  Derby  meeting,  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  awarded  it  the  prize 
they  offered  for  "  the  best  and  most  economical  fiijld  gate  of 
any  material") ;  a  pair  of  wrought  iron  entrance  gates;  a 
wrought  irou  siieep  trough  on  wheels;  a  wrought  iron  garden 
seat,  and  a  registered  wrought  iron  expanding  horse  hoe,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  txhibiters  (the  silver  medal 
cf  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  awarded  to  this  imple- 
ment at  the  Exeter  meeting,  and  it  also  obtained  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  their  meeting 
at  Thirsk) ;  two  wrought  iron  skiin  or  pair  horse  scarifiers  (this 
implement  obtained  the  first  prize  of  its  class  at  the  Derby 
meeting) ;  a  registered  wrought  iron  expanding  liorse  hoe,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two 
wrought  iron  horse  lioes  ;  (new  implement)  a  wrought  iron  pair 
horse  scarifier  or  skim,  and  two  wrought  iron  sheep  racks  on  four 
wheels  with  root,  invented  and  manufartnred  by  the  exhibiters 
(at  the  Derby  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a 
silver  medal  was  obtained  by  this  implement);  an  impioved 
patent  iior.-e  rake  for  hay,  corn,  stubble,  scutch,  &c.,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Smith,  of  Stamford  (it  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Norwich,  1849  ;  obt.iined  the  prize  of  the  North  Lincolnshire 
Society,  1850  ;  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  North  L^^ncashire 
Society,  1850  ;  again  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Society,  1850;  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  1850;  and  the  prize  medal  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851;  a  patent  Northumbirland  clod  crusher, 
invented  by  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  manufactured 
by  John  Richardson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (this  implement 
WDS  first  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  Greit  Exhibition  in 
1851,  and  was  tried  at  Pusey,  at  the  tnal  of  the  exhibition 
implements,  where  the  judges  awarded  it  the  prize  medal ;  and 
it  has  since  obtained  many  other  premiums  from  provincial 
agricultural  societies)  ;  a  wrought  iron  rick  stand,  on  cast  irou 
pillars,  IG  feet  diameter  and  11  pillars,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  chaff  cutting  machine 
and  a  corn  crusher  (No.  2),  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Manchester;  a  set  of  patent  four 
beam  diagonal  wrought  iron  harrows,  with  trussed  whippletree, 
invented  by  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (these  harrows  obtained  a  prize  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  1843  ;  at 
Southampton,  1844  ;  at  Shrewsbury,  1845  ;  at  Northampton, 
1847;  at  Norwich,  1849;  at  Exeter,  1850;  the  prize  medal 
was  also  awarded  for  these  harrows  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851) ;  a  patent  three  cwt.  and  a  five  cwt.  weighing  machine, 
with  fraiae  for  sheep,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Day  and 
Co.,  of  Birmingham ;  a  portable  forge  or  smith's  hearth ;  a 
wrought  iron  cow  crib  with  roof  of  iron,  and  an  oblong  rick 
stand  on  cast  iron  pillars  with  wood  top,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Newzam  Nicholson,  of  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  Nottinghamshiie. 
Three  specimens  of  machines  for  breaking  oilcakes  for 
beasts  and  sheep  (this  implement  had  a  prize  of  £5  awarded 
to  it  at  the  Norwich  show) ;  and  two  machines  for  breaking 
oilcake  for  beasts  and  sheep,  and  rape  cake  for  tillage  (one  of 
which  received  the  prize  of  £5  at  the  Exeter  show,  and  the 
prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  London),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  very  strong 
machine  for  breaking  foreign  oilcake  for  beasts,  &c.,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  machine  for  grinding 
beans,  oats,  malt,  barley,  &c. ;  a  very  complete  corn  dressing 
or  winnowing  machine,  combining  in  one  implement  a  com- 
plete roughing,  dressing,  and  blowing  machine  ;  a  corn  rough- 
ing or  winnowing  machine,  and  a  winnowing  or  corn  dressing 
machine,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  blower,  all  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  barley  awning 
or  hummelling  machine  ;  a  chaff  engine,  and  a  one  row  ridge 
turnip  drill,  for  seed  and  manure,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;   Susses  metallic  churns  and  pans,  improved 
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and  manufactured  by  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Lewes  ;  two  cot- 
tage cooking  raujies,  with  patent  improveraents  (one  of  which 
had  a  prize  of  £3  awarded  to  it  at  tlie  Yorkshire,  and  a  further 
prize  of  £5  at  the  Exeter  show) ;  a  cooking  range,  adapted  for 
a  Biaall  farm  ;  a  cookiug  range  for  farm  kitchens  ;  a  superior 
range  for  farm  kitchens,  and  two  cottage  cooking  grates,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr  ;  an  im- 
proved kitchen  cooking  apparatus,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibitcr  ;  two  Aiiglo-Gerinau  cooking  stoves 
for  cottages  (received  a  silver  medal  at  the  Society's  Exeter 
show) ;  a  cottage  grate  for  bedrooms ;  a  cosmopolitan  cook- 
ing stove;  a  smaller  cosmopolitan  cookiug  stove;  cottage 
pumps,  sinks,  and  troughs,  and  a  combined  portable  thrashing, 
straw-shaking,  and  roughing  machine,  all  invented,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr. 

George  Parsons,  West  Sambrook,  near  Ilminster, 
Somersetshire. 
(New  implement)  a  fixed  eight  horse  power  high  pressure 
steam  engine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr  ; 
(new  implement)  a  niacliine,  with  patented  improvements,  for 
thrashing,  shaking,  dressuig,  and  separating  corn,  invented, 
improved,  aiul  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr  ;  two  sizes  of  a 
corn,  linseed,  rape,  and  malt-bruising  or  crushing  machine,  in- 
vented by  the  exhibitcr  and  Richard  Clyburn,  of  West  Sam- 
brook  aud  Louden,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr ;  a 
patent  chatf  cutter,  invented  by  late  Earl  Ducie,  R.  Clyburn, 
and  Edwin  Budding,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr 
(prizes  were  awarded  to  this  implement  at  Liverpool,  1841 — 
£10;  at  Derby,  1843— £10;  at  Southampton,  1844— £10, 
and  silver  medal) ;  ("new  implement)  a  flax  scutrhing  machine, 
invented  by  the  late  Richard  Clyburn,  of  London,  improved 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor  ;  the  Uley  cultivator,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  Morton,  of  Whitfield  Farm,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitcr  (the  following  prizes  were 
awarded  to  late  Earl  Ducie  for  this  machine :  at  Liverpool, 
£15;  at  Southampton,  1844,  £10  and  a  silver  medal;  at 
Shrewsbury,  1845,  £10 ;  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  CrosskiU,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1846,  £10)  ;  a  set  of  registered  screw 
spanners,  iuvented  by  the  late  Richard  Clyburn,  of  London, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor  (a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  for  this  invention,  at  Southampton,  1844). 

E.  R.  Turner  and  Co.,  St.  Peter's  Foundry,  Ips- 
wich, Suffolk. 
A  six  horse  power  horizontal  fixture  steam  engine,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of 
Turner's  registered  roller  mill,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  roller  mill,  for 
crushing  linseed,  oats,  lentils,  malt,  &c.,  invented  by  Bond, 
Turner,  and  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  small  hand  crushing  mill,  for  oats, 
linseed,  and  beans,  and  (new  implement)  a  newly  invented 
registered  grinding  mill,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  horse  power  for  two  horses  ;  an  intermediate  mo- 
tion; aud  a  portable  circular  saw  bench,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters. 

TuxFORD  and  Sons,  Boston  and  Skirbeck  Iron  Works, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Two  sizes  of  patent  portable  housed  steam  engines  ;  an  im- 
proved fixed  steam  engine;  a  patent  combined  thrashing, 
shaking,  and  winnowing  machine,  and  a  patent  perforated 
table  straw  shaker,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters;  an  improved  saw  table,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  a  kibbling  and  crushing  mill, 
invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Henry  Atwood  Thompson,  Lewes,  Sussex. 
A  two-horse-power  portable  thrashing  machine,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibitor ;  a  two-horse-power  ;  a  three-horse- 
power, and  a  six-horse-power  patent  portable  thrashing  machine, 
with  patent  gear,  manufactured  by  Barrett  aud  Co.,  of  Reading 
(the  sixduirse-power  engine  obtained  the  commendation  of  the 
Royat  Agricultural  Society  at  Exeter,  and  the  prize  medal  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  the  prize  of  £20  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  meeting  at  Lewes,  and  the  gold  council 
medal  of  the  Royal  gricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land) ;  an  improved  winnowing  machine,  manufactured  by  the 
exhihiter ;  (new  implement)  a  much-improved  coru  blower  or 
cleaner,  improved   aud   manufactured   by    the    exhibitcr ;    a 


barley  aveller  or  humnieller,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
(uew  implement)  a  chafT-engiue,  with  two  knives,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  two  chatf  engines  with  two 
knives,  and  two  with  one  knife,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
a  registered  chaff  engine,  with  three  knives,  invtnted  by 
James  Cornes,  of  Barbridge,  Cheshire,  and  manufactured  by 
Barrett  and  Co.,  of  Reading  (this  machine  gHineci  a  prize  of 
£10  at  Shrewsbury,  at  Newcastle,  at  Northampton,  and  at  Nor- 
wich, the  Society's  silver  nieHal  at  York,  and  a  prze  of  £5  at 
Lewes)  ;  a  Gardner's  turnip  cutter,  invenleii  by  Jamea 
Gardner,  ot  Banbury,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a 
patent  dcub'e-actioii  Gardener's  turnip  cutter,  invented  by 
James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  and  manufactured  by  B.  Samuel- 
son,  of  Banbury  (a  prize  ot  £5  was  aw:irded  to  this  machine 
at  Norwich  and  at  Exeter,  and  £5  to  a  laru'cr  machine  on  the 
same  principle  at  Lewes) ;  Phillips's  patent  turnip  cutter,  ma- 
nufactured by  Phillips,  of  Bristol;  two  oilcake  breakers,  and  a 
double  roller  oilcake  breaker,  manufactured  by  tiie  exhibiter; 
a  hand-power  bean  mill,  invented  by  Mr.  S(?aiLieii3,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  linseed  or  oat-crushing  mill,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter;  a  paragon  universal  grain  mill, 
manufactured  by  Barrett  aud  Co.,  of  Reading;  a  pateut  double 
crushing  mill,  manufactured  by  Ran.'ome  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich; 
an  imperial  universal  crushing  mill,  manufactured  by  James 
Woods,  of  Stowmarket;  three patenc  trussed  beam  iron  ploughs, 
manufactured  by  Rausome  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  (one  of  these, 
marked  Y.L.,  with  two  wheels,  was  awarded  the  prize  of  £10 
and  silver  medal  as  the  best  heavy  land  plough,  and  a  prize  of 
£10  and  silver  medal  as  the  best  light  land  plough,  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton;  also  a 
prize  of  £10  at  Northampton,  the  conned  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  for  the  plough  as  made  by  Busby,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plough  also  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing) ;  a  patent  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels,  manufactured 
by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford ;  a  set  of  one-horse  and  a 
set  of  two-horse  patent  diagonal  iron  harrows,  invented  by 
Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  manufactured  by  W. 
Williams,  of  Bedford  (these  harrows  obtained  a  prize  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  South- 
ampton, Shrewsbury,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Exeter,  the  prize 
medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  a  prize  as  heavy 
harrows  at  Lewes  in  1852),  also  a  set  of  three-horse  ditto, 
manufactured  by  W.  Williams,  of  Bedford ;  a  set  of  patent 
trussed  iron  whippletrees,  manufactured  by  Ranaome  and 
Sims  of  Ipswich  ;  a  set  of  wrought  steel  waggon  hames, 
and  a  double  cylinder  land  roller,  16  in.  diameter,  with 
pair  of  oak  rods,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; an  extra  strong  double  cylinder  laud  roller,  18  in. 
diameter ;  another  26  lu.  diameter,  with  double  rods  for 
horses  or  oxen,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter;  a  two-wheel  seam  pressor,  and  a  five- wheel  seam 
presser,  or  drill  roller,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  an  improved  broadshare  aud  cultivator,  called  the 
"  Gloucestershire  Broadshare,"  manufactured  by  James  Wood, 
of  Stowmarket;  (new  implement)  a  Johnson's  patent  skim 
or  broadshare  cultivator,  invented  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson, 
of  Gravelye  Lindfield,  Sussex,  and  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  broadshare  and  subsoil  plough, 
manufactured  by  E.  ti.  Bentall,  of  Slaldou,  Essex  (a  prize 
of  £5  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  Exeter,  and  a  medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition) ;  (new  implement)  a  wrought-iron 
subsoil  pulverizing  plough,  two  wrought-iron  horse  hoes  or 
grubbers,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
wrought-iron  expanding  horse  hoe,  with  Norwegian  harrow, 
and  a  wrought-iron  horse  hoe,  or  scarifier,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  swing  steerage  horse  hoe,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implemeut)  a  patent  one- 
sow  turnip  aud  mangel  wurzel  seed  and  manure  drill,  manu- 
factured by  Smyth  and  Sons,  of  Suffolk ;  a  barrow  broadcast 
drill,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  double-action  hay- 
making machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  lever  horse  rake,  manufactured  by  Williams,  of  Bedford 
(this  was  awarded  a  prize  of  £5  at  Southampton  and  Norwich, 
aud  at  the  Dublin  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Ireland  in  1851) ;  a  sample  of  four  steel  tooth 
drag  rakes  ;  an  improved  weighing  machine  for  sacks,  &c.,  and 
an  improved  granary  weighing  machiue,  manufactured  by  the 
exiiibiter;  a  platform  weighing  machine,  inverted  by  Fair- 
bank,  and  manufactured  by  Forshaw,  of  Liverpool ;  (uew 
implement)  an   improved  portable  copper,  to   hold  8  gallons , 
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invented,  improved  and  mauufactured  by  the  eshibiter ;  a 
patent  iron  pump,  manufactured  by  Warner,  of  London ;  au 
improved  cast-irou  pump,  with  3^-inch  working  barrel,  and 
another  with  4-iuch  working  barrel,  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter;  a  portable  liquid  manure  pump,  with  5-inch  work- 
ing barrel,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
(new  implement)  a  portable  iron  pump,  on  tripod  stand, 
with  flexible  hose,  nivented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  liquid  manure  irrigator  and  farmers' 
fire  engine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ter; specimen  pattern  of  artesian  well  boring  tools,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  drainage  level,  called 
the  A  level,  invented  by  Denton,  of  London,  and  mauui'actured 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  of  London  ;  a  Blundell's  improved  drainage 
level,  invented  by  Blundell,  and  manufactured  by  Howe  and 
Co.,  of  London;  (uew  implement)  a  telescope  draiuage 
level  and  staff,  manufactured  by  Gardner  of  Glasgow; 
a  Dentshire  or  breast  plough  and  handle,  and  a  steel 
brick  mould  and  stock,  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ter ;  an  improved  sheep  feeding  trough,  on  wheels,  10ft.  long'; 
(new  implement)  two  sizes  of  an  improved  tin  square  box 
churn,  invented  and  manutactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes 
of  au  improved  Sussex  churn,  and  two  sizes  of  an  improved 
wood  box  churn,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  an  improved 
American  churn,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  Anthouy,  of 
Pittsburgh,  America  (this  churn  obtained  the  prize  medal  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Exeter,  1850 ; 
also  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851  ;  and  was 
commended  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852)  ;  a  sample  of  long- 
handle  steel  dung  forks ;  a  sample  of  eye-handle  steel 
duns  forks ;  and  a  sample  of  cast-steel  digging  forks,  invented 
by  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  and  manufactured  by  Winton 
and  Sous,  of  Birmingham  (they  were  awarded  a  prize 
medal  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852)  ;  a  sample  of  steel  hay 
forks  ;  a  set  of  steel  draining  tools ;  two  sets  of  steel  draining 
tools  ;  three  bright  solid  cast-steel  taper  draining  tools,  and 
specimens  of  cast-steel  London  pattern  spades,  manufactured 
by  Winton  and  Sous,  of  Birmi"gham ;  and  three  rolls  of 
japanned  and  galvanized  strong  wire  netting,  manufactured 
by  Bedford  and  Co.,  of  London. 

Thomas  Webb,  Gloucester. 
Two  sizes  of  a  hand-power  chaff  machine ;  a  double  cheese- 
press,  and  a  curd  grinder  and  cowl,  all  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Williams,  Bedford. 

Four  different  sets  of  patent  four-beam  diagonal  iron  har- 
rows (these  harrows  obtained  a  prize  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  1843  ;  at  Southampton, 
18 i4  ;  at  Shrewsbury,  1845  ;  at  Northampton,  1847  ;  at 
Norwich,  1849  ;  at  Exeter,  1850  ;  the  prize  medal  was  also 
awarded  lor  these  iiarrows  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ; 
also  a  prize  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852) ;  a  patent  horse  rake 
(a  prize  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Southampton,  1844 ;  also  at 
Norwich,  1849  ;  aud  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland's  meeting  at  Dublin,  1851),  and  a  wrought- 
iron  plough  with  patent  coulter,  invented  and  improved  by 
Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  a  machine  for  making  draining  pipes  and  tiles,  in- 
vented by  Saunders  and  Williams,  of  Bedford,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (a  prize  of  £25  was  awarded  to 
this  machine  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at  Northampton,  1847,  and  at  Dublin,  1851);  a  machine  for 
makiug  draining  pipes  and  tiles,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  die  for  making  hollow  bucks,  with  cutting 
stage,  invented  by  Mr.  Beurt,  of  Godmanchester,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter;  a  chaff  engine;  three  chatt  engines  with 
two  knives,  and  a  chaff  engine  with  three  knives,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  two  wrought- 
iro'u  horse  hoes,  and  a  wrought-iron  scuffler  or  scarifier,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  set  of  whipple- 
tiees,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
and  a  patent  universal  horse  hoe,  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  H. 
NichoUs,  of  Bedford,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Charles  Wood,  of  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton, 
Somerset. 

(New  implement)  a  reaping  machine ;  (new  implement)  a 
mowing  machine,  and  (new  implement)  a  drill  for  drilling 


mauure,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel  on  the  flat,  all  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Woods,  Stov^market,  Suffolk. 
(New  implement)  a  portable  asphalte  cauldron,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  specimen  of  asphalte  floor- 
ing ;  two  registered  universal  mills  for  crushing  aud  grinding, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a 
crushing  mill  only,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  au  improved  one-horse  power,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  Gloucester  broadshare 
cultivator  ;  a  Gloucester  cultivator  or  scarifier ;  a  two-horse 
Suffolk  scarifier  or  skim,  and  a  double  tom  moulding-up  and 
ridge  plough,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
set  of  scarifying  harrows  with  whippletrees,  aud  a  one-horae 
cart  with  harvest  frame,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implements)  two  specimens  of  Hall's 
patent  mangle,  invented  by  Charles  Hall,  of  Pinborough,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  solely  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  double 
roll  for  spring  corn,  &c.,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society 
awarded  their  prize  of  10  guineas  for  this  article  at  their  Cam- 
bridge meeting). 

John  Cale,  of  Gloucester. 
A  black  enamelled  slate  chimney  piece ;  a  St.  Ann's  ena- 
melled slate  chimney  piece  ;  a  Lnmychelle  enamelled  slate 
chimney  piece  ;  a  plain  slate  kitchen  chimney  piece  for  farm 
bouses,  &c. ;  a  slate  cistern  for  farm  house  purposes,  300 
gallons  ;  others  for  150  and  80  gallons  ;  four  slate  milk  coolers, 
with  plugs,  &c.,  complete  ;  three  whey  coolers,  with  plugs, 
&c.,  complete  ;  a  slate  cattle  trough,  with  manger ;  two  slate 
salting  stones ;  two  slate  butter  stones,  and  a  slate  slab  for 
flooring  of  Davis's  barn  floors,  &c.,  all  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Samuel  and  Charles  Adams,  Oldbury,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 
Twosizescf  an  Adams's  steel  patent  flour  mill  and  stand;  an 
Adams's  patent  mill  for  kibbling  barley,  oats,  malt,  &c.,  and 
Adams's  patent  steel  mill  for  malt,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  and  parts  of  Adams's  steel  mill,  showing 
the  peculiarity  and  superiority  of  construction  and  manufac- 
ture. 

Robert  Cogan,  of  48,  Leicester-square,  London, 
Middlesex. 
(New  implement)  a  vitreous  enamelled  churn,  of  entirely 
new  construction,  invented,  patented,  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  Cogan's  patent  glass  churn  ;  glass  pails  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  glass  butter  slabs,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  variety  of  glass  milk 
pans,  and  glass  cream  pots,  various  sizes,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter  ;  Lord  Camoys'  syphons,  invented 
by  Lord  Camoys,  of  Henley-on-Thamea,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  lactometers  for  testing  quality  of  milk,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  Cogan's  milk  tests,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  glass  ven- 
tilator for  dairies,  stables,  conservatories,  &c.,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Clerkenwell ;  a  collection  of 
small  glass  articles,  and  sundry  farm  paints  and  colours. 

William  Dodds  and  Co.,  Leadenhall- street,  London. 
(New  implements)  three  sizes  of  a  patent  eccentric  churn, 
invented  by  Theophilus  John  Nash,  of  London,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  three  sizes  of  a  pat  nt  double 
acting  lift  and  force  pump,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Robert  Urwin,  of  London. 

Gibson  and  Son,  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Gallowgate, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northumbei'land. 
A  clod  crusher,  called  "  the  Northumberland  clod  crusher," 
invented  by  Matthew  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  1851,  it  gained  the  prize  medal ; 
it  also  obtained  in  1852,  the  first  prize  at  the  shows  of  the 
Highland  Society  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the 
principal  shows  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  aud  a  turnip  drill, 
called  "  the  Northumberland  cup  turnip  drill,"  invented  by 
Andrew  Common,  of  Bustin,  Northumberland,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters. 
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Harb  and  Co.>  of  31,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 

A  patent  portsible  house  or  cottasre  for  shepherds,  farm 
iabouters,  or  emigrants ;  a  portable  iron  bedstead ;  a  cottatjer's 
stove,  invented  ani  manufactured  by  George  Bower,  of  St. 
Neot's ;  two  sizes  of  a  patent  box  churn,  invented  and  ini- 
pfoved  by  the  late  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Loudon,  manufac- 
tured by  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  London  (obtained  a  prize  medil 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  two  sizes  of  (new  implement) 
a  patent  rotary  valveless  pump,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
John  Smith,  of  Uxbridge ;  a  length  of  patent  flexible  tubing, 
invented,  improved,  and  manu'actured  by  Nickells  and  Co.,  of 
London;  a  Lillett'a  garden  fork;  digging  fork;  digging  fork 
with  long  handle,  and  a  Derbyshire  hoe,  invented  by  John 
Lillett,  of  Kelsale,  manufactured  by  Ransome  and  Sims,  of 
Tpswich  ;  two  sizes  of  a  folding  chair,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  Wm.  Massingtiam,  of  Ipswich;  and  samples  of  Bea- 
don's  patent  gutter  tiles,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Wm. 
Beadou,  of  Otterhead. 

James  Hart,  of  Atlas  Iron  Works,  Borough-road, 
Southwark,  Surrey. 
(New  Implement)  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
flour  mill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new 
implement)  a  machine  for  themanufactureof  biscuits,  invented, 
improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  and  a  one  horse 
power,  for  driving  machinery,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Holmes  and  Sons,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
A  six-horse  power  improved  portable  steam  engine,  and  a 
four-horse  power  ditto,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
eshibiters ;  a  patent  six-horse  power  portable  steam  thrashing 
machine,  shaker,  riddle,  and  winnower  combined,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  (to  this  machine 
the  first  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded) ;  a 
patent  portable  four-horse  power  thrashing  machine,  with 
shaker  aud  riddle,  to  be  driven  by  steam,  improved  and  mann- 
factured  by  the  exhibitors ;  a  two-horse  power  portable  thrash- 
ing machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
(new  implement)  a  portable  steam  power  cloverseed  drawer,  or 
shelling  machine,  with  dressing  apparatus  connected,  invented, 
improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  small  occu- 
pation eight-row  lever  corn  drilling  machine,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society's  prize  manure,  mangel-wurzel,  and  turnip  drilling 
machine;  .he  manure  distributor,  for  sowing  broadcast  or  in 
rows  ;  a  four-row  lever  mangel  wurzel  and  turnip  driUing  ma- 
chine; an  improved  steerage  horse  hoe;  acorn-dressiug  or  win- 
nowing machine,  and  another  for  small  occupations,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  imple- 
ment) a  barley  aveller  or  hummelier,  with  blowing  machine 
connected,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  and 
a  one-row  lever  hand  mangel-wurzel  and  turnip  drilling 
machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters. 

Henry  Humphris,  of  Sandford,  Charlton  Kings, 
near  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 
Three  sizes  of  a  one-horse  cart  for  general  purposes  ;  a  two- 
horse  wajrgon  for  general  purposes ;  a  horse  hoe  on  the  ridfi;e  ; 
a  box  barrow  for  general  purposes,  with  dash-boards,  and  a 
navvy's  barrow,  with  dash-boards,  all  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter. 

Marychubch  and  Son,  of  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke- 
shire. 
A  small  occupation  corn  drill ;  a  horse  drag  rake,  and  corn 
crushers  known  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  turnip  cutter,  invented 
by  James  Gardner,  cf  Banbury,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  a  patent  horizontal  double-action  turnip 
cutter,  (this  machine  received  the  prize  of  tae  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845);  and  a 
patent  horizontal  single-action  turnip  cutter,  invented  by 
Charles  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  three  sizes  of  chaff  cutters,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  eshibiters ;  two  specimens  of  a  two-wheel 
iron  plough,  marked  G  L  and  W  A,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured   by  the  exhibiters ;  two  specimens  of  a  swing 


plough,  marked  P  M  and  S  C,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
an  iron  stand,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  Colebrook 
Dale^Company,  of  Shropshire;  a  pair  of  scythes;  a  set  of  drain- 
ing tools,  aud  a  set  of  tools,  comprising  fork  and  two  spadei, 
manufactured  by  Thomas  Evesou  and  Sou,  of  Stourbridge. 

JosEi'H  Long,  Guernsey. 
Several  casks  of  sheep  dressing  composition,  termed  "  Long's 
Specific,"  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
dressing  fork,  of  t!  e  size  most  convenient  for  use,  inven'ed  and 
improved  by  the  exhibiter  and  manufactured  by  Henry  Inskip, 
of  Potton,  Beds  ;  two  dressing  bowls,  .nade  of  wrought  iron 
and  glazed,  not  liable  to  be  broken  when  in  use,  and  two  pour- 
ing cans,  of  size  aud  shape  most  convenient  for  use,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  South  John-street,  Liver- 
pool, and  Salford,  Manchester,  Lancashire. 
Four  specimens  of  a  chaff-cutting  machine  ;  (new  implement) 
a  chaff  cutting  machine  (No.  4  Scroll)  ;  a  corn  crusher  (No.  1, 
and  others  No.  2  and  No.  3) ;  a  grain  and  linseed  crusher  (No. 
2,  and  another  No.  4) ;  a  root  washer,  and  an  improved  steam 
apparatus,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  and  two  sizes  of  a  patent  sack  holder,  invented  by 
Henry  Gilbert,  of  liOndon,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Joseph  Seaman,  The  Marsh  Foundry,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

A  Suffolk  broadshare  plough ;  an  improved  scari6er ;  a  set  of 
heavy  serpentine  harrows,  and  a  set  of  light  serpentine  harrows, 
all  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Edward  Weir,  16,  Bath  Place,  New  Road,  London. 
(New  implement)  a  turbine  or  horizontal  water  wheel,  in- 
vented by  M.  Fourneyron,  of  France,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter;  a  circular  saw  table  and  boring  ma- 
chine, improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  three 
specimens  of  an  irrigator :  liquid  manure  pump ;  fire  aud  garden 
engine  ;  (new  implement)  a  hose  reel,  for  laying  down  and  coil- 
ing up  flexible  hose ;  (new  implement)  samp'es  of  newly- 
invented  vulcanized  India-rubber  canvas  hose  pipe ;  (new 
implement)  a  length  of  wrought  iron  pipe  for  liquid  manure 
aud  water;  a  portable  liquid  manure  pump;  tripod  stand,  aud 
flexible  pipe ;  a  liquid  manure  pump,  flexible  pipe  ;  and  clip  to 
affix  pump  to  manure  or  water  cart;  a  draining  level;  (new  im- 
plement)  a  drain  level,  with  stadia  or  distance  measurer  and 
staff,  and  (new  implement)  a  workman's  level,  ?11  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  White,  of  266,  High  Holborn,  London. 
A  wheat  mill,    with  flour-dressing  machine   attached;    a 
universal  mill,  for  grinding  barley,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  for  stock 
feeding ;  a  bean  splitter,  on  iron  frame ;  and  an  oat  and  bean 
crusher,  on  iron  frame,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Butlix,  of  Northampton. 
A  five  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  of  the  Corner  of 
Halfmoon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
A  collection  of  various  agricultural  seeds,  including  samples 
of  the  various  grass  seeds  adapted  to  laying  down  land  to 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures;  also  samples  of  the  same, 
when  mixed  ready  for  sowing,  samples  of  Italian  ryegrass, 
perennial  ryegrass,  annual  ryegrass,  aud  the  clovers,  &c.,  and 
both  for  permanent  and  alternate  husbandry ;  white  Belgian 
carrots,  red  Altringham  and -other  carrots;  Gibbs's  large 
parsnip  ;  yellow  globe,  long  red,  and  other  mangel  wurzels ; 
purple  top  and  other  Swedish  turnips;  Gibbs's  green  top 
yellow  hybrid  and  other  turnips ;  large  drumhead  and  other 
cabbages ;  Kohl  Rabi ;  aud  several  hundred  samples  of  various 
seeds ;  and  a  collectiou  of  dried  specimens  of  grasses,  and 
samples  of  agricultural  roots. 

James  Dobbs,  of  North  Molton,  near  South  Molten, 
Devonshire. 
Two  specimens  of  three  brass  spirit  levels,  inventei'  by  the 
exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  James  Floyd,  of  Oxford, 
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George  Bruce,  of  52,  Nelson -street,  Liverpool, 
Lancashire. 
Specimens  of  black  japan  varwish  ;  blue  coloured  composi- 
tion; red  coloured  composition  ;  green  coloured  compositiou  ; 
stone  coloured  composition  ;  and  transparent  varnish,  iu- 
vented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

George  Gibbs,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London 
(under  the  Firm  of  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Department  of  Belgium, 
and  Corresponding  Members,  and  Seedsmen  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Zealand  in  the  Netherlands). 
A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  grasses  :   a  collection  of 

wheats,  barleys,  and  oats  in  the  ear ;  samples  of  their  mixtures 


for  laying  laud  down  to  permanent  meadow  and  pasture  ;  and 
samples  of  swede,  hybrid,  and  common  turnips,  mangel 
wurzel,  carrots,  clovers,  tares,  sainfoin,  flax,  and  a  general 
collection  of  various  agricultural  seedi. 
James  Tree  and  Co.,  22,  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  London. 

A  cuttle  gauge,  and  key  to  the  weighing  machine,  i:ivetited 
by  John  Ewart,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  maiuifa(;tnrcd 
by  the  exhibiteis. ;  and  the  improved  draining  level,  indented 
now  Mr.  A.  Chislett,  of  Loudon,  and  manufactured  liy  the 
exhibiters. 

George  Chivas,  Chester. 

Specimens  of  "  orange  jelly  turnip,"  introduced  by  t!;e  ex- 
hibiter. 


THE    OVER-FED    BREEDING    STOCK    QUESTION 


While  we  hxllj  agree  vrith  the  impropriety  of  over- 
fed breeding  animals,  a  few  words  of  caution  against 
arriving  at  hasty  conclusions  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
since  the  grand  desideratum  at  issue  is  a  problem  not  so 
easily  solved  as  many  imagine  ;  for,  although  we  have 
not  seen  the  Gloucester  meeting  as  yet,  nor  heard  a 
whisper  about  the  quality  of  the  stock  when  wo  take  up 
the  pen,  still,  from  our  experience  in  rearing  and  feeding 
stock  for  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  we  will  readily  admit  that  over-fat  beasts  are 
shown,  and  unceremoniously  condemned,  along  with  the 
exhibitors,  as  usuaL  Stallions,  bulls,  and  rams  will  be 
in  such  "  a  diseased  state"  as  to  unfit  them  for  propa- 
gating their  species,  however  favourable  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  mares,  cows,  and  ewes  ;  while  the  latter  will  be 
ar,  barren  as  if  spayed,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  former.  "  Food  has  been  wasted,"  it  will  be  said, 
"  for  the  express  purpose  of  unfitting  tliem  for  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  exhibited."  And  anomalous  as 
such  may  appear,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  fact, 
extenuate  the  impropriety  of  the  practice,  or  diminish 
the  loss  sustained.  But  the  grand  question  remains  to 
be  solved  :  How  can  it  be  otherwise  without  incurring 
an  equal,  if  not  greater,  loss  ?  For  farmers  do  not  rear 
live-stock  for  the  mere  sake  of  numbers  or  pleasing  the 
eye  of  superficial  observers,  but  for  butcher-meat  and 
dairy  produce  ;  and  how  can  these  results  be  obtained  in 
the  highest  degree  without  first  having  ascertained  the 
disposition  of  breeding  animals  to  develope  muscle  and 
fat.  In  short,  when  our  inquiry  extends  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  when  we  get  below  the  surface  of  things,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  perceive  the  roots  of  our  subject,  the 
task  of  those  who  are  improving  our  breeds  of  live-stock 
will  at  once  be  seen  surrounded  with  diflSculties  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude,  for  a  laudable  effort  may  turn  out  a 
failure,  comparatively  speaking,  and  an  invaluable  ex- 
periment a  very  expensive  lesson  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
surely  no  more  than  prudent  and  becoming  towards  our 
teachers  to  be  cautious  in  passing  hasty  conclusions  on 
their  conduct.  If  parties  spend  thousands  for  our  in- 
formation, the  least  we  owe  them  is  our  best  thanks. 

It  sometimes  takes  a  good  judge  to  determine  when  a 
milch  cow  has  attained  a  degree  of  fatness  to  exemplify 
her  flesh-growing  qualities ;  for  long  before  she  has  at- 
tained to  this,  she  may  even  be  too  fat  for  conception,  to 


say  nothing  of  parturition.  Innumerable  examples 
might  be  quoted  in  proof  thereof.  We  ourselves  have 
farmed  extensively  on  our  own  account,  and  more  so 
for  others,  from  both  of  which  examples  may  be  given. 
We  shall  take  one  from  the  latter,  ;is  being  the  most  in- 
teresting. In  this  case  it  was  not  pailsfull  of  bluish 
water  and  lumps  of  fat  that  were  required  at  the  Castle. 
Unsightly  lean  cows  were  not  wanted,  however  fine  the 
symmetry  and  quality  of  skin  and  bone  might  be  ;  and 
after  well-conditioned  ones  with  a  propensity  to  fatten 
get  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  is  no  joke  getting  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  cream  from  them  to  pay  their  keep. 
With  facts  of  this  kind  farmers  have  long  been  familiar. 
A  difficulty  is  experienced  at  both  the  periods  of  bulling 
and  calving,  to  keep  cows  in  a  proper  degree  of  fatness 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding  and  giving  milk  only  ;  but 
bullocks  are  subject  to  neither  of  the  calamities  involved, 
while  old  cows  themselves  require  to  be  fattened  for  the 
shambles  as  well  as  they,  both  inheriting  the  peculiar 
propensities  of  their  sires  and  dams,  in  laying  on  fat 
properly  or  improperly,  so  that  the  butcher-meat  view 
of  the  question  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
rearing  of  stock.     Our  example  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  cows.  Dahlia  and  Sunflower,  were  selected  for 
exhibition  at  one  of  the  summer  meetings  ;  both  were 
subject  to  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  being,  in  the 
language  of  the  herdsman,  "  more  trouble  than  all  the 
others  put  together  at  bulling  and  calving  time."  They 
were,  however,  the  flower  of  the  herd ;  requiring  the 
least  keep,  and  giving  the  best  milk  and  calves.  And 
the  next  practical  question  was,  which  of  the  two  would 
give  the  best  beef  .'  Opinions  here  were  widely  different, 
the  vast  majority,  including  the  agent,  an  excellent 
judge,  being  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  we  ourselves, 
with  one  or  two  other  experienced  breeders,  gave  our 
award  in  favour  of  Dahlia,  which  ultimately  carried  off 
the  first  prize  in  her  class,  while  Sunflower  was  not 
even  awarded  merit.  But  at  the  period  in  question  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  two  as  in 
the  show-yard,  for  the  defects  of  the  latter  had  not 
yet  manifested  themselves  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  while 
those  of  the  former  were  exemplified  more  conspicuously 
at  the  first  period  than  the  last.  Both  were  over  fat 
for  breeding,  having  been  bulled  several  times  to  no 
purpose ;    but  neither  of  them  was  fat  enough  to  de- 
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termine  their  flesh-yielding  qualities.  Dahlia  was 
somewhat  coarse  in  the  neck  and  head,  but  other  points 
fine,  while  she  afforded  every  indication  of  yielding 
finely-marbled  meat.  Sunflower,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  perfect  in  symmetry  from  the  tip  of  the  horn  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  so  to  speak,  but  manifested  a  slight 
disposition  to  lay  on  fat  unequally,  yet  so  small  in  de- 
gree as  not  to  be  perceptible  by  the  majority ;  while 
some  experienced  judges  were  of  opinion  that  she  would 
get  better,  instead  of  worse,  if  fattening  was  carried 
further,  while  the  opposite  might  be  the  case  with  her 
opponent.  Whatever  was  our  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, these  latter  conclusions  were  such  as  could  only  be 
settled  by  experience  satisfactorily.  Hence  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  food  was  given,  and  the  cows 
fattened  to  as  high  a  degree  as  we  thought  they  would 
be  admitted  into  the  yard  with  credit  to  the  establish- 
ment. It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  carrying  them 
much  further,  but  this  was  not  desirable.  During  the 
process  of  feeding,  Dahlia  got  better  and  better  every 
day,  while  Sunflower  got  worse  and  worse  ;  but  not  in 
an  equal  degree ;  for  instead  of  mixing  the  fat  pro- 
portionably  better  as  she  got  fatter,  as  some  had  expected, 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  But  even  when  sent  off"  to  the 
show-yard,  appearances  were  so  trifling  in  the  eyes  of 
her  admirers,  that  few  of  them  changed  an  opinion, 
although  in  our  mind  the  result  was  a  settled  question 
upwards  of  a  month  beforehand.  The  case  of  the 
former  was  inversely  from  this  ;  for  although  her  head 
and  neck  remained  equally  objectionable,  yet  the  hair 
upon  them  became  more  and  more  short,  sleek,  and 
glossy,  while  her  carcase  filled  up  so  barrel-full  of 
finely  mixed  meat,  as  almost  to  leave  the  judges  no 
alternative  but  to  give  the  prize,  whatever  had  been  the 
defects  of  the  head  and  neck.  She  was  the  fattest  of 
the  two;  but  the  other  carried  her  fat  more  conspicuously, 
and  hence  was  more  loudly  condemned  in  the  yard  as 
being  too  fat  for  a  milch- cow,  while  she  almost  escaped 
censure.  Neither  of  them  was,  however,  burdened 
with  fat,  both  carrying  it  with  ease,  having  travelled  on 
foot  nearly  ten  miles  without  lowering  their  spirits, 
being  as  lively  and  hale  in  the  yard  as  at  home  in  their 
feeding-boxes. 

In  this  case  feeding  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes  was  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  and  the  question  now  remains  to  be 
answered,  was  it  carried  too  far  in  the  case  of  Dahlia  ? 
For  some  time  prior  to  the  meeting,  good  judges  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  question  between 
her  and  Sunflower.  Ought  the  process  of  extra  feeding 
to  have  been  stopped  as  soon  as  this  point  was  capable 
of  solution  ?  Had  the  competition  lain  between  the  two 
cows  the  answer  was  obvious  ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  it  now  lay  between  Dahlia  and  a  third  cow,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing.  Her  fattening  qualities  were 
not  more  than  sufiiciently  developed  to  show  the  value 
of  her  progeny  for  the  shambles,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardly  see  how  the  condition  could  have  been  otherwise 
than  it  was.  But  a  more  practical  answer  may  be  given 
to  the  question,  for  the  agent  difl'ered  widely  from  us  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  two  cows,   so  that  Sunflower  was 


actually  sent  to  the  meeting  to  carry  off  the  prize!  In- 
stead of  having  lost  ground,  he  thought  she  had  rather 
gained  on  her  opponent  in  the  process  of  fattening,  so 
much  do  doctors  diff'er;  so  that  the  two  in  some  measure 
represented  two  parties,  though  only  one  interest,  and 
instead  of  meriting  condemnation  for  being  over-fat, 
stood  in  the  show  yard  two  invaluable  examples,  each 
reading  its  own  important  lesson  to  those  qualified  to 
discriminate  between  the  diff'erence  of  their  dispositions 
tolayonfat,  the  diff'erence  of  their  symmetry,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  those  diff'erences.  It  were  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  of  the  two  exemplified  the  most  im- 
portant instruction,  so  that  those  who  went  to  the  yard 
to  praise  the  one  and  condemn  the  other  might  just  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home. 

It  may  be  said  that  extra  feeding  is  unnecessary  ;  that 
milk  cows  should  be  exhibited  in  a  state  fit  for  breeding 
for  dairy  purposes  only,  and  not  for  butcher-meat ;  that 
"  fat  hides  faults  ;"  that  symmetry  and  quality  of  bone 
would  be  more  easily  determined  in  a  lean  state  than 
when  fat ;  and  that  judges  could  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  cows,  as  to  flesh-growing  qualifi- 
cations, before  they  were  put  on  a  more  liberal  allowance 
of  food. 

Such  is  plausible  in  theory,  but  it  involves  errors  in 
practice  which  very  briefly  overturn  the  whole  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  argument  that  "  fat  hides 
faults"  just  presupposes  that  judges  are  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  their  office,  for  he  is  a  blind  judge  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  fat  and  bones — hollows  filled  up  with 
fat  from  bones  properly  covered  with  flesh.  Nodoubtittests 
the  notions  of  superficial  judges — men  who  have  got  good 
eyes  and  hands  it  may  be,  but  "  bad  heads"  ;  but  such 
is  no  argument,  for  sound  judges  require  good  heads  also. 
In  the  second  place,  it  effects  a  separation  betiveen 
science  and  practice,  placing  the  disposal  of  facts  at  the 
mere  mercy  of  opinion — a  course  which  must  ever  be 
condemned  by  practical  men  ;  for  if  a  farmer  cannot 
judge  properly  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh  when  formed 
upon  the  bone  before  him,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can 
judge  of  it  better  prior  to  its  existence  upon  the  bone  ? 
Objections  of  this  kind  are  absurd  ;  and  those  who  ad- 
vance them  may  just  as  well  say  that  our  domestic 
animals  should  be  bred  for  the  sakeof  heads  and  tails  only. 
We  might  have  quoted  similar  examples  of  prize  sheep 
exhibited  by  the  noble  Duke  our  employer  at  the  same 
meeting,  whose  faults,  both  in  the  flesh  and  wool,  did  not 
develope  themselves  until  the  animals  were  too  fat  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  breeding  only.  But  enough  has  been  said 
on  this  point  to  show  the  object  we  have  in  view.  Both 
tups  and  ewes  had  to  be  reduced  in  flesh  before  being  put 
together  in  autumn.  Quantity  and  quality  of  wool  and 
mutton  cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
any  more  than  quantity  and  quality  of  beef  in  the  breeds 
ing  of  oxen.  The  diflSculties  \iith  which  the  practice  is 
surrounded  show  the  enormous  expenses  and  trouble 
incurred  by  breeders  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock, 
the  grand  object  of  the  Society ;  and  instead  of  their 
short  comings — as  we  have  already  said — meriting  cen- 
sure, they  only  open  a  wider  and  more  fertile  field  of 
inquiry  for  the  exercise  of  every  intelligent  mind. 
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But  although  the  butcher-meat  view  0£  the  question 
should  never  be  practically  lost  sight  of,  in  the  rearing 
of  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  yet,  as  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  shows,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  "  forcing 
process  of  feeding,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  cannot  be 
judiciously  carried  in  the  case  of  breeding  stock  for 
rearing  for  the  shambles  at  the  summer  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  this  limit 
appears  to  be  more  narrowly  circumscribed  in 
animals  which  have  not  arrived  at  maturity  of  growth 
than  in  those  beyond  this  period ;  for  while  a  liberal 
supply  of  fat  is  favourable  for  the  lubrication  of  bone  and 
muscle,  yet  an  excess  of  the  former  interferes  with  the 
proper  development  of  the  latter  while  growing.  And 
besides  this,  the  starving  process,  so  to  speak,  cannot  be 
so  successfully  carried  out  before  the  different  sexes  are 
put  together,  there  being  a  greater  risk  of  impairing  the 
constitution,  leaving  the  breed  degenerated  instead  of 
improved.  The  Shetland  pony  and  ox  are  results  of  the 
starving  process.  A  young  bull  of  the  stock  of  the 
above  cows  entered  the  yard  with  them,  and  carried  off 
the  first  prize  in  his  class.  In  this  case  we  readily  ad- 
mit having  carried  the  process  of  fattening  too  far ;  for 
although  the  animal  took  its  daily  exercise  at  heme  with 
ease —entered  the  show-yard  as  lively,  sportive,  and 
frolicsome  as  good  health  could  possibly  indicate — yet 
when  returned  home  for  duty  he  wasnot  what  he  would 
have  been  had  his  treatment  and  condition  been  other- 
■  wise.  A  loss  was  sustained.  We  were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  dangers  before  us,  and  used,  we  believe,  every 
caution  to  avoid  them — save  one,  less  food — the  extra- 
fattening  qualifications  of  the  animal  having  led  us  too 


far.  The  example  was  an  instruciive  one  to  us,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  otherwise  to  the  public.  But 
while  we  admit  that  our  young  bull  was  loo  fat,  and  much 
fatter  than  any  of  his  compeers  in  his  own  class,  he  was 
suffering  less  from  fat  than  they ;  for  had  he  been  no 
fatter  than  the  fattest  of  them,  no  loss  would  have  been 
sustained  :  a  fact  which  introduces  another  view  of  the 
question  before  us,  which  our  present  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  mention — viz.,  that  the  society 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  successfully  specify  a  given 
degree  of  fatness  for  stock  at  its  summer  meetings,  owing 
to  the  diversity  of  constitution  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 
Difficulties  must  be  experienced,  and  honestly  disposed  of. 
When  the  above  was  written  we  had  had  not  seen  an 
"  Ex  Judge"  letter,  nor  were  we  prepared  to  receive 
objections  to  the  new  proposition  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  from  such  a  source — a  proposition  which 
has  been  too  narrowly  construed,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
too  ambiguously  expressed ;  for  "over-fed  condition," 
and  "  too  fat  for  breeding  purposes,"  may  be  two  very 
different  things  in  practice.  For  example,  the  majority 
of  the  prize  cows  and  ewes  at  Gloucester  were  too  fat  for 
calving  and  lambing,  but  not  too  fat  for  practically  de- 
veloping the  improvement  of  live  stock — the  grand  object 
of  the  Society.  We  quoted  Dahlia  as  an  example  of  this 
kind,  and  the  young  bull  as  the  opposite  "  over-fed 
condition" — one  which  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dis- 
qualified. "  Over-fed"  is  too  generic  an  expression, 
and,  from  the  volubility  of  the  English  language,  a  more 
technical  term  we  think  might  be  adopted.  In  short  it 
is  a  disease,  ought  to  have  a  technical  name,  and  must  be 
cured  if  possible.       ,  ;g****x:*^ 


ON  THE  DISQUALIFICATION    OF    ANIMALS    FOR    BEING    OVER-FED. 


Siu, — Freedom  of  discussion,  and  opinion  properly 
exercised,  are  universally  allowed  by  right-thinking  men 
as  great  conservatives  of  all  that  is  good.  Desiring  to 
descant  a  little  on  the  subject  of  my  text,  without  any 
intention  of  giving  the  slightest  offence  to  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  the  insertion 
of  this  letter  in  your  next  number. 

In  common  with  many  other  breeders  of  various  kinds 
of  animals,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  new  rule  of  the 
Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,  in  its  present  shape, 
is  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  inferred  that  the  exhibitors,  one  and  all,  keep 
their  stock  upon  any  and  all  kinds  of  food  (drugs,  &c,, 
excepted)  not  forbidden  by  the  rules. 

My  52.months'-old  ram  being  disqualified  at  Glou- 
cester led  to  much  criticism  as  to  how  long  he  had  been 
fed,  and  on  what  food,  &c.,  &c.,  &c,,  and  what  work  he 
had  performed.  My  shepherd  was  asked  if  I  fed  with 
aniseed,  fenugreek,  mutton  suet,  cream,  or  gin.  Now  I 
assert  that  my  sheep  lias  not  been  begrudged  a  good 
dinner,  but  has  never  at  any  time  been  indulged  with 
either  of  these  delicious  morsels  as  a  dessert.  If  those 
things  are  resorted  to,  as  was  unscrupulou-ly  asserted  to 
iny  shepherd,  and  in  part  to  myself,  1  would  very  humbly 


suggest  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  inquiry ;  and 
if  proved  to  be  true,  great  necessity  for  the  society  to 
take  some  effective  means  to  prevent  injury  to  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  animals  so  fed,  and  an  unfair  competi- 
tion, by  which  injustice  is  done  to  individual  exhibitors, 
and  the  object  of  the  society  frustrated.  It  has  already 
forbidden  the  use  of  milk— why  not  prescribe  a  general 
dietary,  and  expel  every  exhibitor  who  may  be  proved  to 
have  infringed  the  rule  ? 

I  do  not  make  any  accusation,  by  implication,  against 
any  person,  for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  of  the 
existence  of  the  practice  alluded  to.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  are  breeders  v/ho  consider  it  a  high  honour  to 
be  disqualified,  but  as  others  may  in  consequence  be  de- 
terred from  attending  my  sale  on  the  2nd  August,  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  my  52-months'-old  Cotswold  ram 
has  done  three  hard  rides — 1st,  near  Daventry,  North- 
amptonshire ;  2nd,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  Buckingham- 
shire ;  3rd,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire ;  and  the 
two  latter  seasons  he  has  tupped  82  and  80  ewes  respec- 
tively, has  given  entire  satisfaction  in  the  number  of 
lambs  produced,  has  not  returned  home  till  nearly  or 
quite  Christmas  in  each  year,  was  kept  with  my  common 
tegs  till  nearly  JNiarch  last  on  a  piece  of  cold  sand,  was 
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exhibited  at  Oxford  early  in  June  last,  took  the  prize 
there,  at  the  same  time  met  with  an  accident,  which  has 
caused  him  to  be  lame  in  the  near  hind  les;  ever  since,  or 
he  would  now  be  much  fatter.  All  this  I  am  prepared 
to  prove  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  if  required,  and 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  fate  under  such  circum- 
stances, determined  as  ever  to  endeavour  to  produce 
others  with  similar  form,  quality,  and  constitution,  not 
fearing  disgrace  by  being  plucked. 

Here  I  should  have  ended,  but  at  this  moment  your 
leading  article  informs  me  that  (with  another)  my  sheep 
'•  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  get  on  his  legs."  I 
admit  that  his  docility  and  aptitude  to  fr.tten  often  induce 
him  to  "  recline,"  but  you  might  have  seen  him  on  his 
legs  very  often  during  the  show,  and,  had  you  been  there, 
you  would  have  seen  him  walk  through  the  mud  from 
one  end  of  the  yard  to  the  other,  on  leaving  it  on  Satur- 
day ;  and,  lame  as  he  is,  he  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
(measured)  this  morning  in  15^  minutes. 


Wlioever  supposes  that  s'.icep  at  16  mo..t!is'  old  are 
produced  the  weight  they  are  without  gieat  attention, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  best  food  (pampered,  if 
you  please),  can  know  but  little  practically  of  breeding 
and  feeding  ;  and  those  who  believe  my  sheep  has  been 
kept  better  than  those  in  his  class  may  rely  on  it  they 
are  woefully  mistaken. 

A  heifer  is  not  allowed  to  receive  a  prize  awarded  till 
she  has  produced  a  calf ;  and  probably  the  jury  would 
not  have  disqualified  my  sheep  had  they  known  all  the 
facts  relating  to  him. 

I  trust  I  am  serving  a  right  cause  by  these  remarks, 
believing  that  the  society  has  much  to  do  before  it  arrives 
at  the  most  certain  conclusions,  which  by  continued  per- 
severance are  within  its  reach. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wri.  Cother. 

Middle  Aston,  Woodstock,  July  19,  1853. 


CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE 


This  month  may  be  called  the  general  harvest 
one,  as  all  kinds  of  j^rain  will  be  cut  and  carried, 
except  in  high  situations  and  in  northern  latitudes. 
Wheat  is  cut  by  sickle,  and  tied  in  sheaves ;  barley 
and  oats  are  mown,  and  may  lie  some  days  in  the 
swathes  before  being  tied  into  sheaves ;  when  dry, 
carry  the  grains  quickly.  Turn  the  heaps  of  peas 
very  often  ;  do  not  allow  any  mouldiness  on  the 
under  side.  Store  peas  with  little  superincumbent 
pressure.     Have  plenty  of  thatch  always  ready. 

In  late  climates,  the  sheaves  of  grain  must  be 
made  small  in  size,  and  may  be  very  beneficially 
built  into  small  ricks  of  three  or  four  shocks  in  the 
field,  to  stand  there  till  dry  enough  for  being  car- 
ried. 

Cut  all  grain  crops  before  dead  ripeness  happens ; 
the  straw  makes  better  fodder,  the  sample  of  grain 
is  better,  and  the  meal  is  finer.  The  husks  being 
thoroughly  filled,  the  grain  will  soon  become  har- 
dened. 

Finish  the  cleaning  of  all  green  crops,  and  earth- 
up  potatoes  by  two  furrows  of  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  walking  in 
distant  furrow,  with  a  main-tree  of  five  feet  stretch- 
ing between  them,  A  week  may  elapse  between 
the  two  furrows  of  earthing  up.  Pull  by  hand  any 
tall  weeds  that  may  afterwards  arise. 

Lay  pulverized  lime  on  clay  fallows  ;  harrow  and 
plough  it  into  the  land  lightly,  or  lay  the  shells  on 
the  land,  and  plough  them  in  ;  they  will  burst  and 
I  fall  to  powder  by  reason  of  the  moisture  in  the 
land,  and  the  subsequent  ploughings  and  harrow- 
•ings  will  mix  the  hme  and  the  soil.  This  very 
valuable  method  of   laying  on  lime   requires   an 


earlier  application  in  the  last  month.  Lay  farm- 
yard dung  on  wheat  fallows,  spread  it  evenly,  and 
plough  it  in  without  delay  ;  or  drill  the  land  with  one 
furrow  of  the  common  plough,  spread  the  dung  in 
the  drills,  reverse  the  drills  with  a  single  furrow 
which  will  completely  cover  the  dung.  A  cross 
harrowing  is  required  to  level  the  drills  before  the 
land  is  seed-furrowed.  When  wet  clay-lands  are 
ploughed,  the  cuts  across  the  headlands  must  be 
very  carefully  opened,  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
ditches. 

Supply  to  horses  and  cattle  in  the  yards  ample 
store  of  vetches,  which  will  now  be  very  good  food 
from  the  pods  being  seeded;  provide  litter  in 
abundance,  the  manure  produced  will  pay  almost 
any  cost. 

Fold  sheep  on  bare  spots  of  poor  pastures;  goon 
with  draining ;  turn  over  earthy  composts ;  burn 
peaty  and  vegetable  substances  for  ashes  as  a  ma- 
nure to  be  used  by  the  drill ;  keep  the  liquid  tank 
filled  with  earthy  substances  to  be  saturated  ;  carry 
to  the  pit  refuse  matters  of  every  kind. 

Keep  the  draft  ewes  on  good  pasture  in  order  to 
get  them  fattened  ;  put  ewes  to  the  ram  for  early 
lambs.  The  lambs  of  last  spring  must  have 
good  keep.  Some  farmers,  who  have  not  winter 
food,  nor  the  means  of  fattening,  now  sell  the  lambs 
and  the  draft  ewes. 

Sow  on  beds  of  rich  and  well  prep^ired  lands  the 

seeds  of  drumhead  cabbages,  kohl  rabi,  savoys,  and 

brocoli,  for  plants  to  be  used  in  May  ;  sov/  about 

the  end  of  the  month  rye  and  tares,  for  early  si)ring 

use. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Bakometer. 

!    Thermometer. 

1  Wind  and  State. 

Atmosphere. 

Weat'r. 

Day. 

8  a.m. 

in,  cts« 

10p.m. 

1  Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction, 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2  p.m.  10p.m. 

1- 1 

Jun.23 

29.70 

29.84 

51 

69 

56 

Northerly 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

dry 

24 

29.83 

29.80 

■     52 

76 

63 

W.  by  South 

var. 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showery 

25 

29.80 

29.76 

56 

66 

57 

Do.  Northerly 

var. 

fine 

sun 

fine 

j  showery 

26 

29.66 

29.63 

56 

67 

54 

NortherlyS.W. 

brisk 

fine 

cloudy  cloudy 

wet 

27 

29.64 

29.64 

56 

70 

59 

w.s.w. 

high 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

28 

29.71 

29.62 

59 

69i 

61 

W.S.W. 

brisk 

cloudy 

fine       cloudy 

dry 

29 

30.70 

29.80 

57 

68 

55 

S.  West 

brisk 

cloudy 

sun        fine 

dry 
showery 

30 

29.80 

29.72 

1     53 

68 

53 

S.  West 

var. 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

July    1 

29.75 

29.74 

47 

53 

W.S.W. 

lively 

fine 

fine       cloudy 

showery 

2 

29.98 

30.16 

i     48 

67 

53 

W.N.W. 

gentle 

fine 

fine        fine 

'dry 

3 

30.23 

30.22 

;    50 

65 

58 

W.byN.,N. 

var. 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

dry 

4 

30.22 

30.10 

51 

68 

56 

S.  Westerly 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy  cloudy 

dry 

5 

30.18 

30.00 

55 

70 

57 

S.  Westerly 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

dry 

6 

30.00 

29.96 

56 

74 

63 

S.  West 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun        cloudy 

dry 

7 

29.98 

29.90 

58 

83 

70 

Variable 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun       cloudy 

dry 

8 

29.94 

30.02 

62 

83 

66 

Easterly 

lively 

cloudy 

sun        cloudy 

dry 

9 

30.92 

29.92 

62 

70 

59 

S.  by  West 

lively 

cloudy 

fine       fine 

showery 

10 

29.99 

30.01 

56 

64 

55 

Westerly 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy  fine 

dry 

11 

30.61 

30.02 

51 

68 

59 

S.  AVest 

lively 

cloudy 

fine       fine 

dry 

12 

30.02 

29.99 

52 

72 

58 

W.byS.,S.W. 

fresh 

fine 

sun       fine 

dry 

13 

29.91 

29.53 

53 

73 

60 

S.W.,East 

fresh 

fine 

fine       cloudy 

dry 

14 

29.38 

29.26 

52 

56 

54 

E.by  S.,Westly 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy  fine 

rain 

15 

29.37 

29.60 

51 

65 

52 

Variable 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy  fine 

showery 

16 

29.62 

29.62 

50 

63 

56 

S.  West 

strong    cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

showery 

17 

29.84 

29.93 

53 

66 

56 

S.  West 

var. 

cloudy 

sun        fine 

showery 

18 

29.94 

29.87 

50 

63 

56 

o.  West 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy  fine 

showery 

19 

29.91 

29.99 

53 

69 

58 

W.  by  North 

gentle 

fine 

sun        fine 

dry 

20 

30.01 

29.95 

52 

66 

56 

W.  by  South 

fresh 

fine 

fine        cloudy 

dry 

21 

29.90 

29.83 

56 

67 

59 

S.S.W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine       cloudy 

dry 

22 

29.76 

29.84 

57 

65 

59 

S.  by  W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

23 

30.00 

29.98 

52 

73 

58 

S.W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

estimated    averages   of   JULY. 


High. 

30.30 


Barometer. 
I    Low.    I  Mean. 
29.39       29.874 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low,   I  Mean. 

76  42  61 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
68.66 


Lowest. 
55.77 


Mean. 
62.215 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

June  23.  Pretty  fine.  24.  Thunder  and  showers  ; 
red  sunset.  25.  Wet;  heavy,  driving  shower 
clouds.  26.  Changeable;  wet  evening.  27.  Warm 
drying  wind;  evening  shower.  28  &  29.  Still 
windy;  more  sunny.  30.  Fine  till  noon;  then 
alternate  gleams  and  showery. 

Lunation. — Last  quarter,  6  h.  36  m.  morning. 

July  1.  Showers  ;  sunny  intervals.  2.  Improved. 
3.  A  drying  day;  wind  changes.  4  &  5.  Change- 
able ;  clouds  prevail.  6.  Much  hotter;  close  air. 
7.  Very  oppressive;  lightning;  a  prodigious 
thunder  storm  from  11  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  8.  Still 
waim  ;  but  rain  threatens.     9.  The  weather  broken 


up.  10.  Some  rain;  gloomy.  11.  Changeable; 
sunny  p.m.  12  Summer  temperature.  13.  Warm 
day;  wet  night.  14.  Much  heavy  rain;  fall  2  in. 
80  cts.! !  15.  Thunder  at  2  p.m.;  prodigious 
showers.  16.  Wind;  many  smaller  showers. 
17.  Improved;  brisk  wind;  wet  at  sunset.  18. 
Heavy  driving  clouds  and  showery.  19.  Improved ; 
a  small  sprinkle.  20.  Fine  lively  day.  21.  A 
mere  hint  of  rain.  22.  Slight  drizzle  till  noon. 
23.  Beautiful  sunny  day  till  4  p.m. ;  then  threaten- 
ing western  clouds. 

Lunations.— July  6th.  New  moon  10  h.  54  m. 
morning.  First  quarter,  13th  day,  10  h.  15  m* 
afternoon.     Full  20th,  1  h.  54  m.  morning. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
— The  weather  will  prove  that  haymaking  must 
have  severely  suffered.  Yet  in  our  favoured  well- 
drained  localities  much  has  been  secured.  Corn 
has  not  been  much  injured  by  the  heavy  thunder 
storms  :  yet  the  low  temperature  has  retarded  its 
advances.  The  weather  remains  changeable  and 
uncertain  even  to  this  night,  and  already  the  rain 
table  reports  4  in.  75  cents,  to  have  fallen  already 
during  July,     ^o^^^f  ?8.fl  ortaiilif)  .no^^isae^i)  il^jriyi' 
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General  Remarks.  —  Preparation  for  ano- 
ther year,  though  inseparably  connected  with 
gardening  at  all  periods,  yet  is  now  more  than 
ever  the  business  of  the  day:  in  fact,  the  most 
important  operations  now  to  be  performed  h^ve, 
for  their  ultimate  object,  the  requirements  of  another 
year— whether  these  be  sowing  vegetable  seeds  or 
putting  in  cuttings.  Certainly  something  yet  requires 
doing  to  keep  the  various  compartments  in  order, 
but  these  duties  are  but  secondary  to  those  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  another  season  ;  it  is 
tlierefore  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  delay 
in  the  latter  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences. We  therefore  advise  the  propagating  of 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  to  be  begun  in  earnest, 
and  to  be  proceeded  with  at  all  favourable  times  ; 
and  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  advise  any  neglect 
in  the  way  of  preserving  good  order  in  every  de- 
partment, yet  we  would  for  the  moment  sacrifice 
present  appearances  rather  than  lose  the  season  so 
necessary  to  ensure  a  nice  lot  of  rooted  Geranium 
cuttings,  batches  of  good  Strawberry  plants  for 
forcing,  beds  and  quarters  of  nice  cabbage  Lettuces 
or  Endive  plants,  and  the  innumerable  et  ceteras 
which  constitute  the  work  of  the  present  season. 

Plant  Department, 
Conservatory. — Tlie  great  bulk  of  the  Geraniums 
which  for  a  considerable  time  will  have  kept  up  the 
show  here,  will  now  require  cutting  down,  and  the 
cuttings  to  be  put  in  of  such  kinds  as  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  propagate  ;  in  a  usual  way  it  is  common  to 
propagate  more  than  is  wanting  for  pot  culture.  The 
wants  of  the  flower  garden  or  the  requirements  of 
a  neighbour,  as  well  as  the  losses  likely  to  be  in- 
curred during  winter,  must  all  be  provided  for. 
When  not  wanted  for  early  and  large  plants. 
Geraniums  strike  tolerably  well  in  the  open  ground, 
only  shaded  a  little  from  the  hot  sun ;  but  favourite 
kinds  may  be  inserted  in  separate  small  pots,  and 
then  plunged  in  heat,  and  of  course  they  will  root 
more  quickly.  Give  little  or  no  water  to  the  cut- 
down  plants  for  some  time,  and  if  heavy  rains 
occur,  let  them  be  protected ;  if  no  better  way 
presents  itself,  let  the  plants  be  laid  on  one  side. 
The  fancies  will  not  bear  cutting  down  so  severely 
as  the  other  kinds  ;  these  must  therefore  only  have 
^i  sort  of  thinning  or  pruning  in,  retaining  not  only 
a  great  many  leaves,  but  also  a  number  of  the  shoots 
;t;heir  full  lengths  or  nearly  so.  An  open,  airy  place, 
iCree  from  warmth,  will  suit  the  whole,  and  they 
inay  be  placed  there  on  some  of  those  dull  days,  of 
which  the  season  hitherto  has  been  so  prolific, 


Stove. — ^The  absence  of  anything  like  a  length- 
ened period  of  sunshine  has  been  more  congenial 
to  the  blooming  process  than  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  or  hardening  the  tissues  of  the  various  plants 
here,  which  is  so  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of 
another  year;  consequently  all  the  artificial  means 
available  must  be  resorted,  to  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation for  this.  The  shading,  whether  by  canvas 
or  creepers,  must  be  removed  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
glass  cleaned,  in  order  to  allow  the  plants  the  full 
benefit  of  what  sunshine  may  yet  be  left  to  us  : 
the  house  being,  as  we  presume,  more  thin  than 
usual,  will  also  assist  in  aftbrding  more  light  to  each 
specimen.  Be  particularly  careful  not  to  over- 
water  them,  and  let  cleanliness  prevail  everywhere. 
Forcing  Department. 

In  a  usual  way  this  ought  to  be  a  dead  letter,  or 
nearly  so,  at  this  season ;  but  in  the  present  one, 
the  usual  heating  appliances  can  hardly  have  even 
been  dispensed  with,  so  that  "  forcing "  may 
hterally  be  said  to  be  yet  going  on. 

In  the  Pinery  see  that  the  heating  contrivances  do 
not  rob  the  bed  or  pots  of  any  part  of  the  necessary 
moisture  ;  if  so,  let  it  be  renewed  as  occasion 
requires.  Keep  up  also  a  good  atmospheric  heat, 
in  fact  at  this  season  a  bottom  heat  of  85  degrees 
or  more  will  not  be  too  much,  and  top  heat  with  a 
minimum  of  10  degrees  less  will  not  be  over-done, 
which  may  also  at  times  range  up  to  90  degrees, 
in  bright  sunshine  :  absence  of  warmth  is  incom- 
patible with  quick  growth. 

Thin  the  Grapes  in  the  iate-houses,,and  give  abun- 
dance of  air ;  adopting  every  contrivance  that  can 
be  done  to  keep  away  insects,  mildew,  &c.,  and 
keep  the  shoots  stopped  to  a  leaf  or  so  above  the 
fruit,  and  all  useless  laterals  cleared  away,  giving  also 
frequent  waterings  to  the  floor. 

Flower  Garden. 

A  considerable  pruning  of  the  China  and  other 
eai'ly-flowering  Roses  will  nov/  have  to  be  made,  to 
induce  a  fresh  growth  to  flower  in  September ;  and 
if  the  plants  seem  exhausted,  a  good  application  of 
manure  water  will  be  of  service.  Keep  tying  \ip 
Dahlias  as  they  advance— not,  however,  in  a  tight, 
close  manner,  but  loose,  open,  and  natural.  Holly- 
hocks will  also  want  similar  assistance;  and  many 
other  herbaceous  plants,  as  Phloxes,  Asters,  &c., 
will  want  a  little  tying  up,  to  preserve  them  against 
heavy  rains  and  winds.  Cut  other  plants  down 
that  have  done  flowering,  and  remove  annuals,  &c., 
no  longer  showy.  Observe  the  beds  of  Tree  and 
Neapolitan  Yiol^ts,  and  remove  suckers  from  plants; 
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wanted  to  force  in  winter,  and  give  a  dressing  of 
sulphur  to  such  as  are  infested  witli  red  spider. 
Layer  Carnations  of  the  most  choice  sorts ;  but  most 
kinds  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  which  if  put  in  a 
pot  or  frame,  and  plunged  in  heat,  quickly  become 
nicely  rooted  plants  with  less  than  half  the  trouble 
attending  layers.  Pinks  which  were  put  under 
hand-lights,  &c.,  some  time  ago,  will  now  be  root- 
ing apace,  and  must  be  transplanted  ere  they  get 
too  much  drawn  ;  they  must,  however,  be  previous- 
ly inured  to  the  open  air,  and  then  planting  out 
must  be  done  in  dull  and  damp  weather,  taking 
care  likewise  that  the  slug  and  other  enemies ,  so 
prevalent  this  season,  do  not  prey  upon  them. 
Keep  all  low-growing  plants  in  their  proper  places, 
which  judicious  pegging  down  and  stopping  will 
assist  very  much.  Petunias  are  apt  to  over- 
grow their  proper  bounds,  and  so  are  some  of  the 
more  rampant  Verbenas  ;  these  by  pruning  and 
stopping  may  be  kept  much  at  home.  A  few  short 
bushy  stakes  may  be  thrust  in  amongst  some  of 
them,  to  keep  thein  in  their  proper  places  ;  for  high 
winds  are  apt  to  turn  over  and  break  such  things  as 
Anagallis  and  many  other  plants.  Bushy  sticks, 
somewhat  larger,  may  also  be  put  amongst  Salvias, 
Ageratums,  and  other  tall-growing,  bedding  plants  ; 
not  that  they  always  require  such  supports,  but  as 
they  are  sometimes  Hable  to  take  a  leaning  one  way, 
a  few  stakes  put  in  (unseen)  will  assist  in  the  equi- 


librium. Keep  the  grass  and  walks  in  good  order, 
and  let  every  thinghavs  the  air  of  good  keeping,  with- 
out which  the  choicest  plants  and  best-arranged 
parterres  cease  to  be  attractive. 

KiTCiiEx  Garden. 
Although  there  will  appear  but  little  ground 
vacant  at  this  season  in  a  well  kept  garden,  yet 
whatever  is  empty  must  be  speedily  set  to  work 
again.  Large  breadths  of  Broccoli  may  yet  be  planted 
and  in  some  cases  even  Peas  may  be  sown  with 
advantage ;  for  we  have  seen  a  fair  useful  crop  from 
some  put  in  the  ground  on  the  7th  August.  Let 
all  spare  ground  be  therefore  judiciously  planted 
up  immediately,  and  give  every  attention  to  such 
crops  as  are  in  the  ground,  for  the  present  season 
is  unusually  prolific  in  slugs  and  other  enemies,  so 
that  more  than  ordinary  care  is  requisite  to  protect 
growing  crops  against  them.  In  a  usual  way  it  is 
better  to  plant  in  dry  weather  than  in  damp,  where 
these  marauders  are  so  abundant,  as  their  locomo- 
tion is  much  impeded  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  dry.  Keep  all  parts  of  the  ground  in 
good  order,  and  let  no  crops  remain  on  the  ground 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  useful.  Run  away 
Spinach;  Lettuces,  &c.,  ought  all  to  be  removed  at 
once,  for  independently  of  their  untidy  appearance, 
they  rob  the  ground  of  that  nourishment  which  the 
careful  horticulturist  will  be  most  anxious  to  retain. 

W. 


AGRICULTUKAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JULY. 

The  advices  at  hand  during  the  month  just 
concluded  are  of  a  character  calculated  to  have 
considerable  influence  upon  the  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural produce  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the 
first  place  we  may  observe,  that  owing  to  the  highly 
prosperous  state  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
of  our  home  and  foreign  trade,  the  advanced  rates 
of  wages  now  paying  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  great  abundance  and  low  value  of 
money,  together  with  the  enormous  imports  of 
gold,  the  consumption  of  the  better  kinds  of  food 
— notwithstanding  the  emigration  still  going  on — 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  next,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small 
breadth  of  land  under  culture,  the  growth  of  wheat 
this  year  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  moderate  one. 
These  circumstances  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  our  markets,  and  the  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural produce  has,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, been  materially  on  the  advance.  The 
threatened  rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey — 


the  probability  of  hostilities  being  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  the  former  power— and  the 
consequent  stoppage  of  our  supplies  of  grain  from 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Upper  Baltic,  have  all 
tended  to  give  increased  stability  to  the  corn  trade  ; 
whilst  the  extensive  purchases  of  floating  cargoes 
of  wheat  eftected  on  French  and  Belgian  account 
have  drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom  supplies 
which  may  be  required  here  at  no  distant  day. 
Then  again  we  have  had  a  relaxation  of  the  corn 
laws  in  France — in  other  words,  those  laws  have 
been  abrogated  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  ; 
corn  imported  in  English  vessels  being  allowed  to 
enter  French  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  in  French 
bottoms.  The  prohibition  issued  against  the  ex- 
port of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  from  the  Two 
Sicilies,  has  tended  to  give  increased  confidence 
here.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
corn  trade  is  concerned,  there  is  every  reason  to 
congratulate  our  farmers ;  but  when  we  calmly 
consider  the  prospects  of  the  present  crop,  we  fear 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  but  a  very 
moderate  return.    That  the  wheats  are  extremely 
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backward,  and  comparatively  short  of  straw,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  whilst  the  heavy  rains  and 
high  winds  have  done  serious  damage  in  many 
quarters.     The  cutting  of  wheat  cannot  be  com- 
menced for  some  weeks,  except  in  tlie  most  forward 
districts  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion— notwithstanding 
that  the  blooming  time  parsed  off  tolerably  well — 
that  the  acreable  yield  will  not  exceed  an  average- 
We  have,  however,  rather  more  favourable  conclu- 
sions to  draw  from  the  general  appearance  of  spring- 
corn.     The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  has  no  doubt  had  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  barley,  oats,  beans,  and 
peas,  more  especially  upon  light  soils ;  hence,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  yield  of  those  crops  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  one — perhaps  considerably  in 
excess  of  some  former  years.     On  the  other  hand, 
however,   the   superabundant   moisture   has   done 
some  serious  damage  to   the  potatoes.     Accounts 
differ  materially  in  this  respect;  nevertheless  we 
have  good  authority  for  stating  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  has  been  lost,  the  haulm  as  well  as  the 
tubers  having  shown  unmistakeable  signs  of  rot. 
It  is  doubtless  too  early  for  us  to  determine  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  loss,  but  a  portion  of  it 
will  no  doubt  be  made  good  from  the  unusually 
large  extent  of  land  under  potato  culture.     It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  the  line  of  argument  we  took 
last  year.     True;  and  the  result  proved  that  it  was 
a  correct  one ;  because  we  find  that  our  markets 
were  somewhat  liberally  supplied  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  even  within  the  last  six  weeks 
old  potatoes,  both  Enghsh  and  foreign,  have  made 
tlieir  appearance  in  some  abundance.      The  new 
sorts  disposed  of,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
in  fair  average  condition;   but  really  fine  parcels 
have  produced  rather  high  prices.     We  have  letters 
from  the  continent,  in  which  the  writers,  while  com- 
menting upon  the  great  exertions  made  in  France 
and  Holland  to  supply  our  markets,  and  describing 
the  quantity  of  land  under  potato  culture  as  usually 
large,   make  no   mention  of   disease  even  iu  the 
worst  districts. 

The  extensive  floods  have  been  productive  of 
severe  losses  to  the  hay-growers.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  immense  quantities  of  hay  have 
been  carried  away  and  lost,  whde  the  long  exposure 
in  the  fields  has  materially  damaged  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop.  The  markets  have,  therefore, 
been  very  scantily  supplied  with  both  meadow  and 
clover  hay,  and  a  considerable  advance  has  taken 
place  in  prices — 'the  former  having  reahzed  £5  5s., 
and  the  latter  fully  £6  per  load,  for  the  best  quali- 
ties. In  some  parts  of  the  country,  even  higher 
rates  than  those  above  quoted  have  been  paid. 
The  stocks  of  last  year's  hay  and  straw  on  band 
are  now  greatly  reduced. 


The  supplies  of  old  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
by  no  means  so  limited  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1852  :  but  this  feature  has  arisen  from 
the  larger  quantities  of  foreign  taken  into  consump- 
tion, and  the  low  condition  in  which  most  of  the 
English  wheats  have  made  their  appearance.  The 
wealthy  holders  have  evinced  no  disposition  to  sell 
for  several  months  past,  under  the  impression  that 
prices  had  long  since  seen  their  lowest  point.  The 
stocks  of  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  are  almost 
exhausted;  indeed,  in  some  districts  the  farmers 
are  compelled  to  purchase  foreign  parcels  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

The  English  wool  trade  has  continued  in  a  very 
healthy  state,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities 
of  colonial  wool  now  offering  at  public  sale,  and 
the  decline  in  the  quotations  of  from  Okl.  to  Id.  per 
lb.  As  we  have  long  since  anticipated,  the  total  clip  of 
English  wool  this  season  has  been  a  very  small  one ; 
consequently,  looking  to  the  great  demand  for  the 
article,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  present  quotations 
are  safe.  The  early  fairs  have,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  off  extremely  well,  and  prices  have  shown 
an  advance  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  compared 
with  1852. 

The  fat  stock  markets  have  been  but  moderately 
supplied  during  the  whole  of  the  month,  and  we 
have  observed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  ge- 
neral weight  and  condition  of  the  stock  on  offer. 
The  imports  from  the  continent  have  been  very 
liberal ;  nevertheless,  the  trade  has  ruled  brisk,  and 
prices  have  advanced  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  8  lbs. 
Store  stock  has  produced  enormously  high  prices, 
and,  in  some  of  the  leading  provincial  markets, 
lambs  of  only  average  weight  have  produced  from 
38s.  to  42s.  each.  In  Smithfield,  really  prime  Scots 
have  realized  5s.,  the  best  Down  sheep  5s.  4d.,  and 
the  best  Down  lambs  6s.  (5d.  per  Bibs.;  but 
these  must  be  considered  extreme  rates. 

The  turnip  and  carrot  crops  have  made  very 
steady  progress,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  our 
advices  respecting  them  are  favourable.  The  sea- 
son for  sowing  being  over,  guano  has  met  a  very 
inactive  demand,  and  prices  have  had  a  downward 
tendency.  The  imports  from  Callao  have  been 
very  late  this  season,  and  the  sale  for  many  thousand 
tons  has  been  lost  in  consequence.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  as  they 
arrived  were  delivered  over-side. 

There  has  been  rather  more  doing  in  corn  in  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  markets  ;  but  the  rise  in  prices 
has  not  been  so  extensive  as  in  England.  Both 
beasts  and  sheep  have  been  selling  at  very  high 
prices,  and  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  them 
on  English  account. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Verj'  great  excitement,  consequent  upon  high 
prices — the  result  of  the  rapidly-increased  con- 
sumption— has  been  observed  in  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  markets  held  during  the  past  month.  On 
some  few  occasions,  the  supplies  brought  forward 
have  been  tolerably  good  as  to  number ;  but  we 
have  noticed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  their  ge- 
neral v/eight  and  condition.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  which  some  persons  do  not  understand,  be- 
cause they  intimate  that  there  has  been  abundance 
of  keep  during  the  last  six  months,  and  that  oil- 
cake has  been  selling  at  very  moderate  currencies ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  sup- 
plies of  sheep  in  the  country  are  unusually  small, 
and  that  the  present  tempting  prices,  which  to 
owners  of  sheep  from  two  to  three  years  old  offer 
great  inducements  to  sell,  are  calculated  further  to 
reduce  them.  Even  the  numerous  importations 
from  Holland  and  elsewhere  are  not  likely  much 
to  interfere  with  present  rates,  because  they  are  too 
inferior  in  quality  for  the  general  run  of  present 
consumption.  We  say  "  the  general  run  of  con- 
sumption," because  we  have  the  indisputable  fact 
before  us  that  great  difficulty  is  now  experienced 
on  the  part  of  even  the  second-class  butchers  in 
getting  rid  of  inferior  joints,  for  the  all-important 
reason — and  here,  by  the  way,  is  the  great  secret 
of  the  recent  important  rise  in  prices — that  the 
lower  classes  are  receiving  higher  wages  for  their 
labour,  and  consequently  in  a  better  position  to 
purchase  other  than  inferior  meat.  For  some 
months  past  we  have  contended  for  a  high  range 
of  value;  and  the  result  of  the  past  month  proves 
that  our  impressions  on  this  head  were  well 
grounded.  As  respects  the  future,  we  see  ne 
reason  whatever  to  anticipate  reduced  quotations  ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  graziers  will  not  be 
equal  gainers  M'ith  the  breeders,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  obtaining  prices  for  their  animals  which 
would  appear  almost  incredible,  and  which,  in 
our  judgment,  will  leave  the  graziers  little  or  no 
profit. 

The  rains  have  been  productive  of  a  large  supply 
of  pasture  herbage;  yet  there  has  been  much 
activity  in  the  demand  for  cakes,  the  prices  of 
which  have  advanced  fully  5s.  per  ton. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  stock  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  on  the  increase,  though  very 
deficient  in  quality.  From  Spain  a  cargo  of  oxen 
has  come  to  hand  ;  but  the  small  profit  attached  to 
the  operation  is  calculated  to  check  further  imports 
from  that  quarter.  The  following  are  the  arrivals 
into  London: 


Head. 

Beasts 5,148 

Sheep    24,967 

Lambs  3,365 

Calves    3,429 

Pigs 1,886 


Total , 38,795 

Do.  in  1852 27,008 

Do.  in  1851 24,082 

In  the  same  period  in  1850  we  received  16,089  ; 
in  1849,  16,412;  ar.J  in  1848,  12,379  head.  At 
the  outports,  the  arrivals  have  exhibited  a  falling 
off.  Annexed  are  the  total  supplies  shown  in 
Smithfield : 

Head. 

Beasts 21,199 

Cows 560 

Sheep  and  lambs 169,920 

Calves 4,315 

Pigs     2,820 

SUPPLIES    AT    CORRESPONDING    PERIODS. 

July,         July,         July,         July, 

1852.  1851.  1850.  1849. 

Beasts  ....  18,404       18,492       16,741       15,576 

Cows 680  470  451  470 

Sheep  and 

lambs    ..160,190     188,170     178,550     162,900 

Calves 3,746  2,520         2,908  2,615 

Pigs 3,067  2,800         2,168  2,044 

The  bullock  supplies  from  the  northern  districts, 
from  which  quarter  the  largest  portion  will  be 
drawn  during  the  next  six  months,  have  amounted 
to  2,600  shorthorns.  From  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  6,000  Scots,  short- 
horns, &c.,  have  come  to  hand  ;  whilst  the  receipts 
from  other  parts  of  England  have  amounted  to 
2,500  of  various  breeds.  The  Scotch  supply  has 
rather  exceeded  1,000  Scots. 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  2d.  to  (in  some  in- 
stances) 5s.;  sheep,  3s.  6d.  to  (in  extreme  cases) 
5s,  4d. ;  lambs,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  calves,  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.;  and  pigs,  3s.  to  4s.  2d.  per  8lbs.,  to  sink  the 
offals. 

COMPARISON   OF  PRICES. 

July,  1852.  July,  1851. 

s.    d.      s.  d.  s.    d.     s.   d. 

Beef,  from    2     4  to  3  10  ..  2     4  to  3     8 

Mutton     2     8       4     0  ..  2     6       3   10 

Lamb    4     2       5     2  ..  4     0       5     0 

Veal 2     6       4     0..  2     6       3     8 

Pork 26       38. .26       38 

July,  1850.  July,  1849. 

s.    d.      s.  d.         s.    d.     s.  d. 

Beef 2     4  to  3     8..    2     Sto4    0 

Mutton  2    10       4     0   ..    3     0       4     0 

Lamb    3     8       4   10. .4     0       5     0 

Veal 2     6       3     6..    3     2        3   10 

Pork 3     2       4     0..    3     2       4     0 

In  Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  the  general  demand 
has  ruled  steady,  notwithstanding  that  the  supplies 
on  offer  has  been    seasonably  krge,    and    prices 
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have  been  again  on  the  advance, 
hands  at  from  '2s.  lOd.  to  4s,  2d. 
to  5s. ;  lamb,  4s.  lOd.  to  Gs.  4d. 


Beef  has  changed 
;  mutton,  3s.  4d. 
;  veal,   3s.  8d.  to 


4s.  lOd. 
carcass. 


])Ork,  3s.  to  4s.  2d.  per  Slbs.,  by  the 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  weather  during  the  last  month  has  been  exceedingly 
wet,  aud  very  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  hay 
crop  on  the  high  land,  aud  the  meadows  have  been  flooded 
to  a  lar-jer  extent  than  has  occurred  for  several  years  past. 
The  Valley  of  the  Nene  presents  a  most  forlorn  and  wretched 
appearance ;  the  hay  having  been  drifted  to  the  side  of  tlie 
fences,  lying  in  ditches  and  gateways,  saturated  with  mud  ; 
and  although  obliged  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  drying, 
it  still  is  quite  unfit  for  food.  The  loss  to  many  persons  is 
very  severe,  having  had  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  completely 
floated  away ;  while  the  remaining  standing  grass  is  very  much 
injured.  The  same  effect  has  been  produced  along  the  small 
streams  of  the  county,  although  in  a  less  degree,  and  none  hut 
the  high  ground  has  escaped  the  violence  of  the  flood.  The 
wheat  crop  will  be  thin  and  lii;ht  on  the  cold  laud,  and  the 
yellow  maggot  has  commenced  its  ravages  very  generally.  All 
the  crops  are  wanting  the  sun  to  shine  warmly,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  maturity  ;  and  although  the  spring  crops  have 
improved  of  late,  especially  the  beans  and  peas,  still  the  harvest 
will  be  late,  and  the  quality  not  likely  to  be  good,  unless  we 
have  more  genial  weather  for  their  maturity.  All  kinds  of  stock 
sell  freely  at  good  prices.  The  wlieat  trade  has  advanced,  and 
good  samples  have  been  sold  at  from  63.  6d.  to  Ts.  per  bushel. 
In  spring  corn  a  short  supply.  The  wool  fdir  has  been  very 
languid ;  buyers  wanted  to  purchase  at  a  reduction  of  from 
23.  to  43.  per  tod  from  the  advance  of  last  month.  The  average 
price  of  the  wool  sold  at  Northampton  fair  was  about  37a. 
dd.  per  tod.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  soon  be 
more  brisk,  aud  that  prices  may  again  recover  the  late  de- 
pression. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
We  fear  ti\e  gloom  of  the  atmosphere  will  in  some  measure 
give  a  colouring  to  any  report  written  under  the  influence  of 
sunless  days  and  falliug  rain  on  vegetation  already  suffering 
from  excess  of  moisture,  to  say  nothing  about  the  spoiled 
hay,  &c.  Considering  the  rain  we  have  had,  our  growing 
crops  of  corn  are  not  much  beaten  down  ;  but  if  it  continue 
so  wet  we  must  expect  wheat;  barley,  and  oats  to  be  lodged. 
We  notice  pretty  generally  amongst  the  early  wheats  that  the 
red  kinds  will  sustain  a  deficiency  of  three  to  four  bushels  per 
acre.  The  ears  are  certainly  large  ;  but  this  continued  wet, 
at  the  most  eventful  season,  must  lessen  the  growth  very 
seriously  :  we  never  knew  it  otherwise.  We  fiave  noticed 
some  rust,  but  as  yet  not  to  any  extent  ;  but  the  blight,  more 
or  less,  follows  an  excess  of  rain.  We  can  estimate  our  wheat 
crop  at  least  one-eiglith  under  an  average,  and  we  think  this 
rather  under  than  over  the  deficiency.  Barley  on  good  soils 
will  be  coarse,  and  are  beaten  down.  Oats  are  looking  well, 
but  will  come  down,  where  heavy,  with  the  rain.  We  have 
the  blight  amongst  the  beans,  but  we  may  have  an  average 
crop.  Peas  are  fair,  but  all  our  growers  want  sun  to  ripen 
them,  and  are  suffering  from  excess  of  moisture.  Potatoes 
are  growing  fast,  but  we  shall  scarcely  have  so  good  a  crop  as 
last  year.  Our  hay  crops  have  been  good,  but  have  not 
^hitherto  been  made  worse  for  years  :  the  land  is  so  wet  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  it.  We  have  not  had  in  this 
county  floods,  but  the  heavy  thunder  showers  that  fell  last 
Sunday  rose  the  water  to  an  alarming  height,  hut  not  being 
general,  it  soon  went  down.  We  had  two  fine  days  this  week 
(  Tuesday  and  Wednesday)  ;  some  progress  was  made  in  get- 
ting in  the  hay,  but  yesterday  morning  we  had  heavy  rain,  aud 
a  dull,  sunless  day.  This  morning  it  rained  again  heavily 
from  six  till  nearly  twelve,  and  it  has  not  cleared  away  ;  it  is 
close,  and  will  spoil  much  hay.  Weeds  grow  amongst  mangels 
and  swedes  faster  than  they  can  be  extirpated.  Should  the 
weather  clear  up,  some  of  the  early  wheats,  barley,  and  beans 
will  be  fit  to  cut  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  it  will  be  into 


September,  even  in  the  south  country,  before  all  the  wheat  will 
be  ready  to  cut,  unless  we  have  unusually  forcing  weather. 
Our  fallows  are  very  backward  :  we  cannot  clear  our  lauds ; 
the  two  years'  fallowing  allows  the  weeds  to  increase  :  our 
wheat  and  other  corn  are  now  suffering  severely  from  weeds, 
and  if  we  have  no  time  for  fallowing,  it  will  be  worse  next 
year. — July  22. 

UPPER  PEMBROKE  AND  LOWER  CARDIGAN. 

This  month  came  in  showery  and  rather  wet,  with  fine 
growing  weather  at  its  beginning.  There  was  not  very  great 
heat,  although  we  had  the  most  terrific  thunder  that  we 
ever  experienced,  about  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  Zadkiel 
predicted  very  near  the  mark  for  this  mouth.  There  is  not 
yet  any  appearance  of  the  corn  changing  colour  towards  ripeu- 
ing,  if  we  except  a  field  of  barley  which  was  sown  early — a 
light  crop  on  a  light  soil,  directly  facing  the  sun  ;  this  is 
turning  its  colour  a  little  this  week.  The  crops  are  looking 
well,  strong,  and  heavy,  aud  the  cars,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  farmers,  are  strong  and  healthy  ;  indeed,  the 
yield  will  be  in  every  respect  quite  as  good  as  we  have  seen  it 
for  many  years,  but  it  will  be  a  few  days  or  weeks  later  ihau 
usual.  If  the  neather  holds  on  as  at  present,  we  shall  have  a 
plentiful  harvest  in  this  part.  The  hay  is  not  all  secured  yet  ; 
more  than  half  of  it  is  not  secured.  There  is  not  much  mea- 
dow land  here,  but  on  what  there  is  the  crop  is  looking  well ; 
and  if  the  weather  continue  favourable,  it  will  soon  be  carried 
in  good  condition.  The  seed  hay,  such  as  clover  aud  trefoil, 
and  other  hay,  is  very  good.  Some  very  timid  people  think 
that  there  is  something;  like  the  blight  on  the  potatoes,  but  in 
truth  we  see  nothing  like  blight  yet  ;  but  the  wiud  has  cut 
some  bits  on  the  stalks,  which,  withering  Llack,  presents  the 
appearance  of  blight.  The  stocks  of  the  early  potatoes,  as 
they  ripen,  turn  yellow,  as  in  old  times.  The  turnips  are 
looking  well,  aud  all  other  vegetation,  iu  gardens  as  well  as 
the  fields,  has  a  very  promising  aspect.  This  day  is  fine  for 
corn  filling  and  ripening  the  ear,  but  not  to  bring  it  on  too 
fast  at  once,  as  last  year,  but  gradually.  Harvest  operatious 
will  commence  in  about  five  weeks  from  this  time. — Julv  20. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
The  season,  since  our  last  left  us,  has  been  so  awfully  wet 
and  unpropitious — we  might  say  calamitous — that  we  should 
not  do  our  duty  as  a  reporter,  without  making  further  remarks. 
The  hay  harvest  has  certainly  proved  the  most  distressirg  one 
ever  remembered.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
county  we  shall  hardly  get  one  load  in  ten  that  is  even  toler- 
able, while  a  large  portion  is  rendered  quite  worthless.  Much 
from  the  meadows  and  low  lands  has  been  actually  swept 
away  wholesale  by  the  floods,  leaving  nothing  behind.  In 
other  cases,  it  has  been  driven  to  the  nearest  hedge  or  ditch, 
and  there  lodged,  blocking  up  the  water-courses  and  bridges 
iu  a  most  frightful  form.  The  clovers  even  are  not  yet 
finished  carting,  and  lie  galling  the  growing  crop  fearfully ; 
while  the  stacks  have  been,  some  of  them,  lying  open  about 
three  weeks,  iu  the  most  wretched  state.  The  tremendous 
rains  have  also  told  fearfully  upon  all  the  heavier  corn  crops  ; 
beating  some  to  the  earth,  the  storms  twisting  others  in  heaps 
most  alarmingly  ;  and  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  brooks  and 
rivers,  many — very  many — acres  have  been  completely  covered 
with  water,  and  some  still  remain  flooded.  What  the  effect 
must  be,  it  is  impossible  correctly  to  divine ;  but  that  the 
most  fearful  losses  must  ensue,  is  inevitable.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  these  almost  incessant  rains  must  greatly 
damage  the  quality  of  the  grain  generally,  except  on  the  very 
lightest  crops.  In  all  ordinary  showery  times  the  farmer  feels 
some  set-off  to  his  disappointment  in  the  hay-fields  in  the 
thought  that  his  turnips  and  general  growing  crops  are  doing 
well.  This  year,  however,  he  has  no  such  relief;  for  so  heavy 
and  oft-repeated  have  been  the  rains,  that  the  younger  turnips 
seem  stinted,  the  weeds  only  progressing,  and  defying  all 
ordinary  means  of  eradication,  the  horse-hoe  being  completely 
set  fast,  while  what  has  been  done  by  hand  has  been  nearly 
useless,  the  weeds  replanting  themselves  as  fast  as  cut  up. 
Nothing  either  (except  mischief)  can  have  been  done  upon  the 
fallows  of  late.  What  the  effect  of  so  much  wet  weather  will 
be  upon   the  potatoes,  is  not  yet  fully  known.    The  disease 
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has  set  in  in  some  places  already,  and  the  worst  is  appre- 
liL^nded  by  the  best  judges.  We  appear  to  be  about  ihrce 
weeks  from  flie  jreneral  harvest,  although  on  pirticular  spots 
it  may  coinnuTice  in  ten  days  or  a  lortni^ht.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  weather.  It  is  fairer  this  raoruing ;  but  we 
have  little  confideuce  iu  its  continuance.  Our  ouly  security 
is  that  He  who  rules  the  weather  is  too  wise  to  err  ;  and, 
ruysterioiis  as  these  thinjjs  are  to  us.  soouer  or  later,  in  one 
form  or  other,  although  it  may  be  in  the  shape  of  natioual 
chastisement,  iu  the^eud  it  will  be  all  right. — July  20. 

WEST  OF  CLARE,  IRELAND. 

The  severe  drought  experienced  during  the  spring  is  now 
being  compensated  for  by  a  more  than  ordinary  fall  of  rain. 
Tor  years  back  the  month  of  July  has  been  the  rainy  season 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  month  now  drawing  to  a 
close  fonns  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  yet  no  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  crops  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  recover  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  the 
previous  dry  vi  eather,  and  now  present  as  promising  an  appear- 
ance as  need  be  desired.  The  potatoes,  in  particular,  are 
looking  better  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  crop  iu  the  west  of  this  county,  during  a  drive  of  iiearly 
forty  miles,  and  we  did  not  see  one  single  field  of  potatoes 
which  might  not  be  considered  above  the  average,  both  in 
style  of  cultivation  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop.  God  grant 
that  no  disease  may  appear,  to  frustrate  our  hopes  !  for,  as  we 


have  often  before  ataied,  the  potato  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
crop  that  can  be  raised  by  the  great  majority  of  Irish  farmers  : 
and  as  with  its  temporary  destruction  v.'e  saw  famine  desolnte 
the  laud,  so  with  its  returning  vitality  we  see  around  us  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  happiness  springing  up  to  wliich  we 
have  been  too  long  strangers.  The  condition  of  the  hay  crop 
alone  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  In  consequence  of  the  rains  that  have  continued, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for  the  last  month,  very  little 
has  as  yet  been  cut  down,  and  the  result  will  be  that  not  only 
will  the  sample  be  inferior,  because  of  the  hardening  of  the 
seed  stems,  and  consequent  loss  of  saccharine  matter,  but  the 
after-grass  will  not  have  sufficient  time  to  perfect  its  growth 
before  the  approach  of  winter.  In  both  respects  the  farmers 
will  be  losers  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  they  themselves  are 
aware  of.  But  there  is  another  consideration  :  what  if  the 
rain  should  continue  ?  The  effects  would  be  very  disastrous 
in  this  district,  where  green  crops  are  cultivated  to  ouly  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  where  a  very  large  quantity  of  stock  is 
kept  for  dairy  purposes.  Prices  continue  to  maintain  the 
former  high  rates,  butter  particularly,  which  has  steadily  held 
its  value  at  from  80s.  to  S4s.  per  cwt.  The  ouly  decline  has 
been  in  sheep,  but  that  was  only  natural,  as  the  prices  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  wcro  extravsgautly  high,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  last.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  present 
l)osition  and  prospects  of  the  agricultural  interest  are  such  as 
to  satisfy  even  the  proverbially  discontented  class  of  whom  we 
write  ;  and,  should  nothing  unforeseen  occur,  we  anticipate 
that  the  close  of  this  year  will  find  the  Irish  farmer  even  better 
oflF  than  he  was  at  its  commencement. — July  21. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ALTON  LAMB  FAIR.— The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
penned  wss  greater  than  on  any  former  year.  Business  was 
brisk,  and  prices  high.  Mr.  Parker's  coop  of  lambs,  which  ob- 
tained the  first  prize,  weie  sold  at  35s.  per  head,  and  several 
coops  of  ewes  fetched  38s.  per  head.  Prices  ranged  from  5s. 
to  10s.  luK^her  than  at  last  year's  fair. 

BROilSGROVE  FAIR.— The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  stock 
was  short,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Prices  were  gene- 
rally high. 

CAMELFORD  FAIR  was  well  supplied,  as  usual,  with 
sheep  and  lambs,  which  met  with  a  very  brisk  sale  at  prices 
never  before  heard  of  by  the  oldest  inhaliitant  now  living. 
Mutton  was  fully  7d.  per  lb. ;  lambs  varied  from  £11  to  £29 
per  score.  One  lot  of  lambs  we  heard  fetched  lOa.  over  £29 
per  score.  The  demand  was  so  great,  that  everything  in  the 
shape  of  sheep  or  lambs  was  bought  up.  Upwards  of  three 
thousand  were  sold  in  the  fair  on  Monday,  whilst  in  the  course 
of  the  previous  week  about  one  thousand  more  were  purchased 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  driven  away.  The  cattle  fair  also 
produced  a  larger  number  of  cattle  than  was  expected,  evi- 
dently showing  tliere  was  no  want  of  cattle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  sold  very  ireely  at  a  little  lower  rate  tiian  at 
late  lairs.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  head  of  cattle  changed 
owners  during  the  day. 

GLASGOW  FAIR. — The  supply  of  all  descriptions  was 
fully  equal  to  the  demand,  but  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
limited  show  of  good  draught  horses  of  the  Clydesdale  breed. 
The  highest  prices  received  for  this  class  were  from  £50  to 
£55.  Hamess  horses  brought  from  £18  to  £27,  of  which 
class  a  good  many  found  purcliasers.  For  carriage  and  saddle 
horses  the  prices  ranged  from  £40  to  £30,  and  the  demand  was 
lair. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— Theattendance 
of  buyers  was  large,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  advanced  m  ptice. 
Of  beef  the  supply  was  very  liuiittd,  and  all  was  soon  disposed 
of  The  mutton  trade  was  brisk,  and  met  flith  ready  pur- 
chasers. An  average  number  of  lambs  were  penned,  for  which 
high  prices  were  asked,  but  all  were  readily  sold.  Beef  ruled 
from  6i-d.  to  6|d. ;  mutton,  from  Q^d.  to  7d.;  lamb,  from  7|d. 
to  Sd.  per  lb. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET  was  well  supplied, 
about  80  tons  being  pitched,  which  were  sold  early,  at  the 
following  advanced  prices  : — Best  singles,  56s.  to  58s. ;  seconds, 
50s.  to  53s. ;  skim,  o5s.  to  383.  per  cwt.  The  attendance  of 
dealers  was  good. 


HELSTON  FAIR  was  but  scantily  supplied  with  cattle, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  rain  which  fell 
throughout  the  day.  Fat  cattle  sold  heavily  at  6O3.,  and  lean 
at  4O3.  per  cwt. 

HORSHAM  FAIR.— We  had  a  larger  supply  of  Devon 
beasts,  and  the  quality  better  than  we  have  seen  for  many 
years  at  this  fair,  and  the  prices  demanded  were  extravagantly 
liigh.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs, 
all  of  which  brought  a  very  high  figure.  Several  pens  of  sheep 
were  sold  at  a  profit  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  whilst 
;i  (ew  overstood  their  market.  Lambs  were  from  63.  to  Ss.  a 
head  dearer  than  last  year.  The  highest  figure  we  heard  of 
was  32s.  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  supply  and  exorbitant 
prices,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business  transacted. 

INVERNESS  NEAT  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  FAIR.— 
Our  annual  market  commenced,  as  usual,  on  Thursday  last — 
the  second  Thursday  of  July.  Its  importance  to  the  whole 
northern  countits  is  well  known,  for  it  includes  the  disposal  of 
our  staple  products — sheep  and  wool ;  and  sales  ot  the  value 
of  about  £200,000  are  transacted.  A  sliglit  rise  or  fall  in 
prices,  extending  over  large  flocks,  and  whole  districts  of  the 
country,  is  therefore  regarded  with  lively  interest ;  and  we  ate 
happy  to  say  tliat  for  several  years  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  both  slieep  and  wool,  consequent  upon 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country.  Last  year  we  recorded 
■A  considerable  rise,  and  this  season  the  advance  has  been  from 
20  to  30  per  cent.,  including  all  descriptions  of  sheep — lambs, 
ewes,  wedders — particularly  lambs,  on  which  the  advance  is 
greatest.  All  were  in  great  demand.  Fat  stock  sold  high 
latt  yeir;  the  buyers  made  well  by  their  luverneas  purchases, 
and,  though  the  turnip  crop  is  rather  under  than  over  an  ave-_ 
rage,  it  has  revived  with  late  rains,  and  the  demand  for  mutton 
can  scarcely  be  met  by  the  supply.  Our  friends  from  the 
south,  therefore,  came  prepared  to  give  good  prices,  and  the 
farmers  have  not  been  disappointed.  In  wool  the  sales  have 
been  limited,  in  consequence  of  the  prices  asked.  From  20  to 
30  per  cent,  on  last  yiar's  piice3,  and  even  more,  was  offered, 
and  in  many  instances  refused — the  sellers  of  the  great  lots 
being  disposed  to  consign  their  wool  to  the  commission  agents 
at  Liverpool.  The  wool  purchasers  from  England  state  that 
business  is  considerably  uusettled  by  the  Turkish  question  and 
the  rumours  of  war.  The  consumption  of  wool  has  lor  some 
time  exceeded  the  supply,  although  there  has  been  no  falling, 
off  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool.  In  fact,  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  our  exports, 
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affect  equally  the  value  of  the  fleece  and  the  carcase,  and  tend 
to  beiieiii  tlie  sheep  fanneis  in  iiu  ordinary  degiee.  Their  gain, 
hoivcver,  )s  an  index  to  the  flourishing;  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  no  one  class  can  advauce  in  trade  without  extending  the 
boiieiit  to  other  interests,  all  of  which  are  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other.  In  this  fair  the  business  in  wool  was  stiS',  as 
very  high  prices  were  asked;  and  the  sums  obtained  for  the 
stock  reudered  the  farmer  by  uo  means  disposed  to  part  with 
his  clip  without  a  sufficient  cousidtratiou.  He  could  better 
afford  to  "  wait  cc";  while  the  woolstapler  was  afraid,  from 
the  rumours  of  approaclung  war,  to  speculate  largely.  The 
followiiifi;  sales,  however,  were  effected  : — Mr.  !Mackay,  Thursn, 
sold  his  half-bred  ewe  and  hog  wool  at  33s.  per  stone.  Mr. 
Kecd  sold  his  Cheviot  wool,  smeared,  at  22s.  Mr.  Cunliffe 
bought  ilr.  Ross,  Kinnahaird's,  white  Cheviot  wool  at  27s. 
Culigrau  washed  wool,  20s.  Mr.  Ceo.  Clarke,  Strouchrubio, 
solfhis  wool  at  22s.  Mr.  Gunn.  Dornoch,  20s.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Kibigdl,  22s.  The  ^Iiidale  wool,  223.  The  Sandwool  wool, 
21s.  Mr.  Clark,  Eribol,  21s.  6d.  The  Rispoud  wool,  21s.  Ud. 
The  Keoldale  wool,  21s.  The  Glenquoich  Cheviot  wool,  203. ; 
cross  ditto,  1 8s.  Mr.  Barclay,  Davochbeg,  Cheviot  wool,  22s. 
Mr.  Robertson,  Aigas,  sold  the  Gleucannich  laid  washed  wool 
at  223.  Tlie  Ardvar  Cheviot  wool,  2l3.  Mr.  Sangster  sold 
Coiguaferu  wool  to  Mr.  Dobson,  at  23s.,  delivered  free,  with 
luckpeuny.  The  Guisachan  Cheviot  clip  was  sold  at  203.  Dr. 
Fraser,  Kerrow,  sold  his  laid  Cheviot  wool  at  19s.  Mr.Bl-.ike, 
Corriemouy,  sold  his  laid  Cheviot  wool  at  IQs.,  and  cross  wool 
at  16s.  6d.  Mr.  Paton  bought  Mr.  Scott,  Tullich's,  woo),  at 
20s.  3d.  Dalnaclayton  wool,  22s.  Grant,  Dirlet,  22s. — iavcr- 
ness  Courier. 

NEWARK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 
good  supply  of  sheep,  which  met  a  ready  sale.  Prices  about 
the  same.    There  were  573  sheep  and  83  beasts  penned. 

NEWCASTLE  EMLYN  FAIR.— This  was  a  large  fair, 
with  a  moderate  show  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  which  realize  d 
very  high  prices.  Young  horses  in  good  condition  went  very 
high — upwards  of  £30  each — and  ten-year  olds  sold  as  high 
as  £20,  and  inferior  £10.  Horned  cattle  as  high  as  any 
former  prices. 

OVERTON  SHEEP  FAIR  was  largely  attended  by  far- 
mers and  dealers.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  somewhat  small, 
and  consequently  trade  was  brisk  ;  the  whole  of  the  animals 
penned  beuig  quickly  disposed  of  at  prices  varying  from  6s.  to 
8s.  ppr  head  above  the  quotations  of  the  last  fair. 

PERTH  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  MARKET.— The  sheep 


and  lambs   were  comparatively  limited  ia  point  of  numbers. 

There  were  nuiiierons  buyers  iipnn  tlie  grouu'',  but  owing  to 
tlie  high  prices  asked  few  sales  were  effected.  Lambs  fetched 
from  18s.  to  19.".  blackfaced  wedder?,  from  25s.  to  28s.; 
Lciceattr  breed,  from  o5-.  to  39s. ;  cross  breeds,  from  27s.  to 
303.  In  the  wool  market  little  business  was  doi;e,  as  sellers 
asked  such  prices  as  buyeri  were  unwilling  to  comjily  with. 
For  Inid  wool,  lis.  per  stone  of  241b3.  was  asked,  but  buyers 
otfercd  only  123-  6d.  and  133.,  and  of  course  no  salrs  were 
effected.  Unwashed  Highland  was  from  15s.  to  16s.;  washed 
white,  at  from  18s.  to  193. ;  cross  hogs,  at  from  2G3.  to  283.; 
half-bred  and  Cheviot,  at  from  303.  to  333. 

SALISBURY  SHEEP,  CATTLE,  AND  WOOL  FAIR. 
— The  attendance  of  dealers  was  ranch  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. Nearly  10,000  sheep  were  penned,  many  of  which 
changed  hands  at  an  early  hour  at  very  high  prices.  The  show 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  was  small.  Mr.  ,T.  Futcher,  juu.,  of 
Fovant,  penned  100  very  tine  ewes,  which  were  generally  ad- 
mired ;  65s.  was  offered  and  refused,  70a.  being  the  figure 
asked.  Tlse  same  gentleman  also  had  100  wether  lamhs^  for 
wliich  the  prize  was  awarded  ;  423.  was  asked,  and  38s.  refused. 
100  line  ewes,  belonging  to  M.  T.  Hodding,Esq.,  realized  403. 
■We  also  noticed  a  very  fine  pair  of  ram  laiubs,  belonging  lo 
ifr.  Taunton.  Tho  general  prices  obtained  were  as  follows  : — 
liHmbs  from  208.  to  32s. ;  ewes,  30s.  to  403. ;  wethers,  from 
SOs.  to  483.  In  the  cattle  market  business  was  done  at  an 
ordinary  figure.  At  the  wool  fair,  which  was  held  in  the  mar- 
kctplace,  but  little  business  was  done,  the  price  asked  finding 
purchasers  but  in  very  tew  instances.  There  was  very  little 
pitched.  The  following  prizes  were  given  : — A  piece  of  plate, 
of  the  value  of  £5,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Smith,  for  the  best  100 
wether  lambs,  penned  for  sale,  Mr.  J.  Futcher,  jun.,  of  Fovant. 
A  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  £5,  by  the  Committee,  for  the 
best  pen  of  10  ram  lambs,  Mr.  Spencer.  A  piece  of  plate,  of 
the  value  of  £5,  by  the  Committee,  to  the  person  who  shall 
pen  the  largest  number  of  sheep  stock  for  sale,  Mr.  S.  Strange, 
of  Haselbury  Br>ant,  Dorset.  A  piece  of  plate,  of  the  vafue 
of  £5,  by  the  Committee,  to  the  person  who  shall  purchase 
the  larjrest  uuinber  of  sheep  stock  at  the  above  fair,  Mr.  Charles 
Parr.  Extra  Prizes  :  A  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  £5,  for 
the  best  100  ewes,  to  Mr.  J.  Futcher.  A  prize  of  the  value  of 
£3,  for  the  beat  100  wethers,  Mr.  Crewe,  Wincauton.  Mr. 
Strange  penned  1,060  shi^ep,  and  Mr.  Charles  Parr  purchased 
826,  which  was  16  more  than  was  bought  by  any  other  person. 
— Salishiiry  Journal. 


REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF   JULY, 


Considerable  e.xciternent  has  prevailed  in  the 
gr.ain  trade  since  we  last  addressed  our  readers, 
and  a  fiu'ther  rise  has  taken  place  in  most  kinds  of 
corn.  The  entire  advance  in  the  value  of  wheat 
from  the  lowest  point  in  May  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  10s.  per  qr.  That  so  great  a  rise  could  not  have 
occurred  under  free  trade,  v/ithout  the  occurrence 
of  events  likely  to  cause  a  degree  of  scarcity,  is  self- 
evident.  That  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
upv.-ard  movement  was  unquestionably  the  short- 
ness of  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat.  The  un- 
reratinerative  rates  at  which  that  article  has  been 
sellinjT  since  the  removal  of  the  duty  has,  no«doubt, 
induced  many  farmers  to  devote  a  smaller  breadth 
of  land  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  than  was  for- 
merly the  case  ;  and -we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  culture,  therefore, has  been  gradually  diminished 
for  several  years  past  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Ireland   such  has  certainly  been  the  case. 


j      The  very  wet  weather  experienced  in  the  autumn 

I  of  last  year  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  get  the 

!  seed  in,  on  the  land  intended  for  wheat ;  and  though 

!  great  exertions  were  used    to  make  this  good  by 

I  spring-sowing,    still   the   best   authorities  agree  in 

j  stating  that  the  number  of  acres  under  wheat  does 

not  exceed  three-fourths  of  what  would  have  been 

seeded  had  the  seasons  been  more  propitious.     We 

started,    therefore,   under    serious   disadvantao'es, 

and  the  weather  since  has  not   been  of  a  character 

to  lessen  the  apprehensions  thereby  occasioned. 

The  early  part  of  the  summer  was  wet  and  cold, 
and  until  the  beginning  of  .Tune  vegetation  was 
very  backward  ;  m creased  warmth  and  genial 
shower.*  in  that  month  worked  some  improvement, 
but  wheat  did  not  come  into  ear  until  about  a  week 
after  the  usual  period.  The  month  now  about  to 
terminate  has,  on  the  whole,  been  unfavourable,  too 
much  rain  and  an  absence  of  sunshine  having  been 
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the  leading  characteristics.  We  have,  besides,  had 
several  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
have  beaten  down  and  twisted  the  corn  crops  so  as 
to  cause  much  injury.  It  is  therefore  more  than 
probable  that,  with  a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  in  the 
breadth,  the  acreable  yield  will  also  be  small,  even 
if  the  weather  from  this  time  to  harvest  should 
prove  propitious.  That  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
future  should  consequently  be  felt  is  perfectly 
natural ;  and  the  position  of  affairs  at  home  would 
almost  suffice  to  account  for  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place. 

Other  circumstances  have,  however,  transpired,  of 
a  nature  greatly  to  add  to  this  feeling.  Great 
Britain  having  of  late  years  become  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
consumed  by  her  inhabitants,  the  occurrence  of 
anything  threatening  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
supplies  from  abroad  has  become  a  subject  of 
serious  importance.  When,  therefore,  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  dispute  began,  the  possibility  of  war 
— which  would  at  once  have  cut  off  our  supplies 
from  the  Black  Sea — led  to  enhanced  terms ;  and 
though  matters  now  wear  a  somewhat  more  pacific 
complexion,  still  the  uncertainty  which  has  existed 
on  this  subjects  for  the  last  two  months  has  had  the 
effect  of  lesssening  the  regular  summer  ship- 
ments; and  it  is  certain  that  the  receipts 
of  breadstuffs  from  eastern  ports  will,  during 
the  autumn,  be  much  smaller  than  they 
would  have  been  if  no  difficulties  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.  That  this  must 
influence  prices  hereafter  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  second  point  in  importance,  in  reference  to  the 
future  supplies  from  abroad,  is  the  present  position 
of  France.  That  country  has  for  some  years  past 
furnished  Great  Britain  with  one  to  two  millions  of 
sacks  of  flour  per  annum  :  this  importation  is  likely 
to  cease  entirely.  At  present  flour  is  actually  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  dearer  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  the  accounts  from  thence  state  that 
the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  harvest  are  of  such 
an  unfavourable  nature,  that  the  probability  is  that 
large  imports  will  be  needed.  The  Government, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices,  have  already  taken  steps  to  facilitate  imports: 
the  differential  duties  on  corn  have  been  suspended, 
and  this  step  is  looked  upon  as  precursor  to  the 
opening  of  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  grain 
Whether  such  will  actually  be  the  case  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  determine;  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  if  our  wheat  crop  should  prove  as 
deficient  as  is  feared,  and  Great  Britain  should 
require  larger  supplies  that  usual,  she  cannot  expect 
to  derive  assistance  from  France.  But  the  matter 
does  not  end  here ;  the  wants  of  our  neighbours 
threaten  to   b^  as  pressing  as  our  own,  and  these 


must  be  satisfied.  Already  France  has  bought 
largely  of  wheat  in  the  English  markets ;  she  has 
outbid  us  in  the  Baltic ;  and  supplies  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  which  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  have  come  to  British 
ports,  have  been  ordered  to  Marseilles.  It  appears 
therefore  that  with  increased  wants  we  shall  have 
diminished  imports  ;  hence  a  higher  range  of  prices 
than  we  have  yet  had  since  the  commencement  of 
free-trade  may  be  reckoned  on  with  certainty 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  those  who 
looked  upon  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  as  a  remedy 
for  scarcity  under  all  circumstances,  are  likely  to 
discover  their  mistake.  Under  this  crisis,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  real  state  of  the  crops,  and  we 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  such  of  our  agricultural 
friends  as  will  furnish  us  with  reports  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  us  to  embody  the  same  in  our  next 
monthly  article.  The  accounts  that  have  hitherto 
reached  us  agree  amazingly  on  one  point,  viz.,  as  to 
the  smallness  of  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat. 
In  other  respects  there  is,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of 
difference.  The  damage  done  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  the  heavy  rain  on  the  14th.  and  15th  inst. 
has  been  much  greater  in  some  localities  than  in 
others.  There  are  complaints  of  the  discoloration 
of  the  straw  and  appearances  of  red  gum  from  par- 
ticular districts,  whilst  in  others  no  mention  is 
made  of  these.  We  hear  of  ill-set  ears,  owing  lo 
the  disturbing  influences  of  the  weather  during  the 
blooming  time;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  reports  of  an 
unfavourable  nature  greatly  preponderate  over 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  Lent-sown  corn 
being  less  liable  to  injury  from  wet  than  wheat,  has 
not  suffered  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  good 
harvesting  weather  oats  and  barley  would,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  give  a  very  fair  yield,  and  be  of 
satisfactory  quality. 

Beans  and  peas  have  been  much  benefited  by 
the  frequent  showers,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  produce  of  both  will  be  large. 

All  kinds  of  green  crops  will  also  give  a  large 
return,  and  hay,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  is 
heavy  in  bulk.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  great 
portion  has  been  much  injured  by  the  rain,  and  a 
not-inconsiderable  quantity  entirely  lost,  having 
been  swept  away  by  the  floods. 

With  a  threatened  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
wheat,  and  the  prospects  of  a  decrease  in  the  foreign 
supplies  of  breadstuffs,  the  state  of  the  potato  crop 
becomes  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  information 
possible,  to  enable  us  to  comg  to  something  like  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  probable  yield  of  that  article. 
That  the  disease  to  which  the  root  has  been  liable 
the  last  few  years  has  again  manifested  itself  does 
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not  admit  of  doubt  ;  but  whether  it  will  prove  so 
virulent  as  in  former  seasons  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. In  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  the 
disorder  has  appeared  earlier  than  usual ;  and  we 
can  speak  to  its  disastrous  consequences  from  ex- 
tensive personal  observation,  as  well  as  on  the 
authority  of  several  large  growers.  The  accounts 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are,  however,  not 
so  alarming  ;  and  in  Ireland  the  potato  crop,  thus 
far,  seems  to  have  almost  escajjcd  the  malady. 

That  the  exhausted  state  of  the  stocks  of  old 
wheat  in  all  parts  of  Europe  is  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  consequences  of  the  potato 
disease  since  1847  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  The 
deficiency  of  food  caused  by  this  mysterious  dis- 
order has  been  en6rmous,  and  other  articles  have 
been  consumed  so  freely  as  to  empty  the  granaries 
of  all  previous  accumulations.  Another  failure  of 
this  useful  root  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
would  therefore  prove  a  great  calamity. 

The  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  facts 
there  adduced,  will,  we  think,  have  prepared  our 
readers  for  the  opinion  we  are  now  about  to  give, 
viz.,  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  corn  has  beej?  warranted  by  circumstances.  Such 
being  our  behef,  we  do  not  calculate  on  any  mate- 
rial reaction  ;  and  we  should  certainly  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  prices  higher  during  the  winter  than 
they  are  at  present :  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  calm  may  succeed  to  the  excitement 
which  has  lately  prevailed.  The  prices  now  current 
must  give  foreign  growers  who  send  their  produce 
to  Great  Britain  a  large  profit,  and  those  countries 
that  can  spare  any  portion  of  their  stocks  are  sure 
to  ship  to  England.  The  possibility  of  still  higher 
prices  has  also  stimulated  our  merchants  to  send 
out  orders  for  wheat  to  different  quarters,  and  this 
may  have  the  efiect  of  causing  supplies  to  come 
forward  on  a  scale  of  some  magnitude.  Should 
these  arrive  altogether,  a  temporary  depression 
might  occur;  but  that  we  shall  in  the  long  run  need 
all  we  are  likely  to  obtain,  we  feel  fully  satisfied. 
The  arrivals  from  the  Baltic  have  thus  far  been 
comparatively  small,  and  America  has  sent  us  less 
llour  than  might  have  been  expected;  but  from 
ports  east  of  Gibraltar  the  supplies  have  been 
immense.  These  would  no  doubt  have  been  fol- 
lowed up,  if  shippers  on  the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  had 
not  been  deterred  from  making  further  consign- 
ments by  the  political  state  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
scarcity  of  vessels,  and  high  freights  ;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  must  calculate  on  a  break  in  the  regularity 
of  the  supplies  from  that  quarter.  Many  of  the 
cargoes  which  have*  arrived  off  our  coast  during 
the  month,  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar,  have  been 
bought,  floating,  for  French  account,  which  has 
lessened  the  pressure  that  might  otherwise  have 


been  occasioned  by  the  magnitude  of  the  supply. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  occurred  at  Mark-lane  since  our  last. 

The  arrivals  of  English  wheat  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  very  small :  this  has  probably 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been 
much  occupied  in  securing  their  hay  crops.  The 
shortness  of  the  English  supjjly  for  many  consecu- 
tive weeks  has  occasioned  a  great  want  of  the  finer 
kinds,  and  there  has  been  considerable  competition 
week  after  week  among  the  millers  to  secure  the  best 
runs.  The  upward  movement  in  prices  has  there- 
fore continued  with  scarcely  a  check.  On  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month  the  Essex  and  Kent  stands 
were  cleared  without  difficulty  at  prices  4s.  to  5s. 
per  qr.  above  those  current  on  that  day  week  ;  and 
the  few  lots  which  were  offered  from  Lincolnshire 
and  that  neighbourhood  were  placed  at  a  similar 
improvement.  This  important  advance  having  been 
established,  buyers  became  somewhat  less  eager  to 
purchase,  and  quotations  did  not  undergo  any 
further  alteration  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  neighbourhood  of  London  was  visited 
by  a  severe  thunderstorm  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
and  the  next  day  (St.  Swithin's)  was  thoroughly 
wet :  this  gave  increased  confidence  to  sellers,  and 
on  the  18th  inst.  wheat  again  rose  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
Since  then  the  deliveries  from  the  home  counties 
have  increased.  On  Monday  last  there  was  a  better 
show  of  samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kent  stands 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  this  month,  and  the 
morning  being  fine  the  trade  was  somewhat 
languid  ;  factors  were  nevertheless  enabled  to  dis- 
pose of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  at  prices  Is. 
per  qr.  above  those  current  on  that  day  week  ;  and 
thus  far  the  tendency  has  continued  upwards. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  have  been  rather 
large  :  a  much  greater  proportion  than  usual  has 
been  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea — the 
supplies  from  the  Baltic  having  been  comparatively 
small.  The  latter  kinds  have  been  much  more 
sought  after  than  the  former ;  but  the  rise  in  value 
has  been  nearly  the  same  on  all  descriptions.  A 
large  business  was  done  on  the  4th  inst.  at  an 
advance  of  fully  4s.  per  qr.,  and  on  that  day  fort- 
night a  further  enhancement  of  2s.  per  qr.  took 
place.  The  country  demand  has  since  somewhat 
abated ;  and  the  town-millers  having  apparently 
secured  sufficient  for  their  immediate  wants,  we 
have  had  eight  or  ten  days  of  comparative  calm, 
but  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  disposition  to 
give  way.  Good  Polish  Odessa  may  be  quoted  at 
present  46s.  to  48s. ;  Marianople,  50s.  to  52s. ;  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Lower  Baltic  wheat,  55s.  to 
57s. ;  superior,  58s.  to  60s. ;  and  Danzig  from  56s. 
up  to  64s.  or  65s.  per  qr.  Stocks  in  granary  have 
not  accumulated — the  quantity  taken  oflf  the  market 
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by  j3urchasers  from  different  parts  of  tlie  country 
during  the  naonth  having  been  quite  as  great  as  that 
imported;  whilst  the  consumption  of  the  metropoUs 
has,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  home  supphes, 
been  thrown  principally  on  the  finer  kinds  of  foreign 
wheat.  The  transactions  in  floating  cargoes  have 
been  very  extensive.  Considerable  purchases  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  on  French  account; 
in  addition  to  which,  a  good  deal  of  wheat  on 
passage  has  been  taken  by  our  own  millers  and 
speculators.  The  arrivals  oif  the  coast  from  ])orts 
east  of  Gibraltar  have — as  already  intimated — been 
on  a  liberal  scale,  but  not  the  slightest  pressure 
has  been  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  the  supply ; 
indeed,  the  advance  has  been  quite  as  great  on 
floating  cargoes  as  that  established  on  parcels  on 
the  spot.  Large  purchases  have  also  been  made 
free  on  board  at  Baltic  ports,  partly  on  British  and 
partly  on  French  account,  mostly  by  London 
agents.  The  terms  now  asked  are  49s.  to  50s.  for 
good  Lower  Baltic,  and  50s.  to  53s.  per  qr.  for 
white  wheat  from  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  and  Danzig. 
These  rates,  with  the  high  freights — say,  4s.  to  5s. 
per  qr. — sound  dues,  and  insurance,  will  bring  the 
cost  at  the  ports  of  discharge  to  about  what  similar 
qualities  might  be  bought  at  in  the  London 
market,  leaving  little  margin  for  the  risk  of  con- 
dition, short  measure,  &c.,  &c. 

The  important  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  has 
obliged  the  millers  to  advance  the  price  of  flour  ; 
and  the  top  quotation  for  town-made  was  put  up 
3s.  on  the  4th,  and  again  3s.  on  the  18th  inst.  ;  this 
brings  the  present  price  per  sack  to  50s.  Town- 
made  and  the  best  country  household  flour  may  be 
quoted  42s.  to  44s.,  and  Norfolk  38s.  to  403.  per 
sack.  From  abroad  the  arrivals  have  been  small, 
and  have  consisted  principally  of  American.  Stocks 
of  French  flour  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  American  in  warehouse  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  advance  on  the  latter  since  the 
end  of  last  month  has  been  about  3s.  per  brl. — 
good  brands  being  at  present  worth  27s.  to  28s., 
and  fine  Is.  more.  A  large  portion  of  what  remains 
in  store  is  held  on  French  account,  and  will  probably 
be  shipped  for  that  country  so  soon  as  the  duty 
comes  off  there ;  this  will  be  on  the  5th  August,  at 
the  ports  on  the  coast  from  Havre  to  Dunkirk,  and 
during  the  subsequent  week  in  other  sections  of  the 
kingdom. 

Very  little  barley  of  home-growth  has  appeared 
in  the  London  market ;  indeed,  so  trifling  have 
been  the  supplies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
exact  value  of  the  article.  The  few  lots  which  have 
come  forward  have  been  easily  placed  at  extreme 
rates.  From  Denmark  and  the  Lower  Baltic  ports 
the  receipts  have  likewise  been  scanty — by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  supply  having  been  from 


ports  east  of  Gibraltar.  Good  Baltic  barley  has 
sold  readily  for  grinding  at  2Ss.  to  30s.,  and  fine 
heavy  qualities  have  been  held  even  higher. 
Southern  barley  may  be  quoted  from  23s.  to  24s. 
6d.  per  qr.,  according  to  quality.  There  is  a  fair 
quantity  of  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  similar  sorts  on 
the  market,  and  a  few  parcels  of  inferior  French ; 
but  of  really  good  qualities  the  market  is  extremely 
bare. 

Malt  has  been  in  request,  partly  for  exportation 
to  Australia.  This  extra  demand  has  caused  prices 
to  creep  up  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  and  fine  samples 
have  lately  realized  as  much  as  65s.  to  66s.  per  qr. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month  we  received 
very  small  supplies  of  oats ;  and  the  dealers'  stocks 
having  previously  been  reduced  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, the  upward  movement  in  prices  which  had 
already  commenced  when  we  last  addressed  our 
readers  received  a  fresh  impetus.  This  grain  met 
a  ready  sale  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  at 
an  advance  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr. ;  and  a  further  rise, 
to  the  same  extent,  was  established  on  that  day 
week.  Since  then,  supplies  from  Ireland  have  in- 
creased, and  several  cargoes  have  reached  us  from 
foreign  ports — among  the  latter,  a  Jew  from  Arch- 
angel, Ijeing  the  first  Russian  arrivals  of  the  sea- 
son. On  the  18th  prices  remained  precisely  as 
before,  but  on  the  25th  a  reaction  to  the  extent  of 
about  6d.  per  qr.  took  place.  The  quality  of  the 
new  Archangel  oats  is  not  equal  to  last  year's  ship- 
ments from  the  same  port ;  the  weight  is  lighter 
by  at  least  2lbs.  per  bushel,  and  the  samples  are 
less  even,  having  more  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  green,  unripe  corns.  The  price  asked  for  the 
first  arrivals  has  been  23s.  to  23s.  6d.  per  qr., 
which  we  consider  high,  compared  with  other  sorts, 
good  Irish  of  40lbs.  weight  being  obtainable  at 
about  the  same  figure,  and  Danish  and  Swedish 
oats  at  22s.  per  qr.  Of  EngUsh  and  Scotch  oats, 
the  quantity  on  the  market  is  so  small  that  factors 
are  enabled  to  obtain  relatively  higher  rates  for  the 
same  than  can  be  realized  for  either  Irish  or  fo- 
reign. 

The  supplies  of  beans,  though  not  by  any  means 
liberal,  have  about  sufficed  for  the  demand.  There 
was  some  advance  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
but  during  the  last  week  or  two  prices  have  re- 
mained perfectly  stationary. 

The  few  small  lots  of  English  peas  which  have 
come  forward  from  time  to  time  have  met  buyers 
at  full  terms.  Boilers  may  be  quoted  43s.  to  45s., 
and  maple  and  grey  40s.  to  42s.  per  qr. 

Indian  corn  did  not  excite  much  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month ;  but  the  reports  of  the 
appearance  of  the  potato  disease  in  various  parts  of 
England  have  within  the  last  eight  days  increased 
so  fast  as  to  cause  holders  of  floating  cargoes  to 
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raise  their  pretensions,  and  jjiirchases  could  not  at 
present  be  made  without  paying  an  advance  of  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  on  the  rates  current  when  we  last  ad- 
dressed our  readers. 

Though  we  have  already  made  allusion  to  the 
position  of  affairs  at  some  of  the  foreign  ports,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into 
the  subject,  before  we  close  our  remarks. 

The  summer  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
character,  over  a  large  portion  of  continental 
Europe,  to  that  experienced  in  Great  Britain. 
More  wet  and  less  sunshine  than  is  usual  in  July 
have  acted  unfavourably  on  wheat;  and  the  pre- 
vailing impression  is  that  it  will  prove  a  bad  wheat 
year  generally.  England  and  France  are,  however, 
the  countries  which  have  fared  worst ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  deficiency  will  prove  serious  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  if  fine  weather  for 
harvesting  should  take  place.  Foreign  merchants 
have  not  been  slow  in  ascertaining  the  probable 
wants  of  Great  Britain;  and  prices  have  runup 
even  faster  in  the  Baltic  than  with  us. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Danzig  inform  us  that 
good  supplies  of  wheat  had  been  received  there  from 
Upper  and  Lower  Poland,  and  that  further  arrivals 
were  calculated  on  from  that  quarter.  The  total 
quantity  which  had  passed  the  frontiers  since  the 
spring  had  amounted  to  180,000  qrs.,  and  it  was 
expected  that  about  50,000  qrs.  more  would  come 
forward.  The  stocks  in  warehouse  were  tolerably 
good,  though  the  shipments  had  been  on  rather  a 
large  scale,  and  would  have  been  more  extensive 
but  for  the  scarcity  of  vessels. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  Danzig  is 
nearly  the  only  j^lace  in  the  Baltic,  where  any  stocks 
of  importance  are  held,  andthatif  our  requirements 
should  prove  as  great  as  it  is  feared  they  will,  we 
cannot  calculate  on  assistance  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  ordinary  years  from  that  quarter.  In  addition 
to  the  British  demand,  an  active  enquiry  had  been 
experienced  at  Danzig  for  France,  and  50s.  to  52s. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had  been  readily  obtained 
for  good  to  fine  Upper  and  Lower  Pohsh  of  62  lbs. 
weight.  Vessels  had  been  sought  after,  for  London 
and  Havre,  and  freight  to  the  former  port  had 
risen  to  5s.  per  qr. 

From  Konigsberg,  we  learu  that  the  prospects 
for  the  crops  in  that  neighbourhood  were  considered 
to  be  far  from  promising,  which,  together  with  an 
active  export  demand,  had  caused  prices  of  wheat 
to  advance  materially.  Vessels  were  scarce,  and 
freight  to  London  4s.  9d,  per  qr. 

Letters  from  Stettin,  of  the  23rd  inst.,  state  that 
considerable  exciter^ent  had  prevailed  there  during 
the  week,  and  that  high  prices  had  been  paid  for 
wheat,  say  50s.  for  red,  51s.  for  white  Polish,  of 
6ii  lbs.,  and    52s.  Gd.   to  53s,  for    fine,  62  lbs. 


quality.  Freight  to  London  had  risen  to  5s.  6d. 
per  qr. 

Rostock  letters  of  the  23rd  inform  us  that  supplies 
of  grain  from  the  growers  had  nearly  ceased  to 
come  forward,  and  that  for  fine  j)arcels  in  granary 
equal  to  51s.  to  52s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had  been 
demanded.  The  reporte  from  most  of  the  other 
Lower  Baltic  ports  are  of  a  similar  character. 

The  communication  by  telegraph  with  most  of 
the  near  continental  ports  is  now  so  regular  tEat 
every  change  which  takes  place  here  is  quickly 
known  on  the  other  side,  and  the  fall  or  rise  in  the 
English  markets  is  immediately  responded  to.  The 
slight  check  which  took  jjlace  in  the  upv/ard  move- 
ment at  Mark  Lane  last  week,  was  consequently 
felt  at  Hamburg;  prices  were  nevertheless  well 
supported  there,  51s,  3d.  to  51s.  6d.  having  been 
asked  for  red  wheat,  weighing  naturally  58  to  58 2- 
Ibs.,  made  up  60  lbs.  per  bush. ;  and  good  Wahren 
of  60i  lbs.  weight,  had  been  sold  at  equal  to  56s. 
per  qr.  free  on  board. 

In  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Mecklenburg,  &c.,  there 
appear  to  be  scarcely  any  stocks  of  barley  or  oats 
left;  but  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  moderate 
supphes  may  still  be  calculated  on.  Barley  of  53 
lbs.,  weight,  from  the  Danish  Islands,  had  been 
offered  at  Hamburg  at  26s.  6d.  to  27s.,  and  oats  of 
40.'>  lbs.,  weight  at  19s.  6d.  per  qr. 

In  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  markets  prices  rose 
rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  since 
then  matters  have  become  more  quiet. 

The  accounts  from  France  speak  badly  of  the 
prospects  for  the  harvest;  and  the  free  importation 
of  grain  and  flour  into  the  northern  ports  had  been 
permitted.  The  potato  plant  is  stated  to  have 
evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  Italian  States  the  accounts  as  to  the 
harvest  are  by  no  means  of  a  favourable  character, 
and  wheat  and  Indian  corn  were  advancing  in  value 
at  most  of  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  learn  that  business  had 
been  seriously  interrupted  by  the  scarcity  of  ships 
and  the  high  freights  asked. 

Advices  from  Odessa  inform  us  that  equal  to  32s. 
per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  paid  for  good  quali- 
ties of  wheat,  but  at  this  high  price  buyers  had 
acted  cautiously. 

At  Galatz  as  much  as  18s.  6d.  per  qr.  freight  had 
been  paid  for  a  small  first-class  English  vessel  to 
load  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ship- 
ments from  thence  had  in  the  month  of  June 
amounted  to  18,719  qrs.  wheat,  and  26,157  qrs. 
Indian  corn,  against  19,389  qrs.  of  the  former,  and 
33,826  qrs.  of  the  latter  in  May.  Stocks  of  wheat 
had  become  light,  but  of  Indian  corn  the  quantity 
on  hand  was  rather  large. 
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From  Amei'ica  we  have  advices  of  recent  dates, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  prospects  there  for 
the  harvest  were  favourable.  The  excited  accounts 
from  Europe  had  consequently  had  less  effect  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  prices  of 
tlourhad  not  advanced  materiallj'.  Quotations  had, 
however,  begun  to  tend  upwards  at  the  principal 
ports  in  the  United  State*,  as  well  as  in  Canada ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  orders  which 
have  since  been  sent  out  will  have  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  further  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ere  this.  America  will  most  likely  be  in  a 
position  to  export  largely  of  bread-stuffs,  but 
scarcely,  we  think,  to  an  extent  to  compensate  for 
the  faUing  off  which  must  be  caused  by  the  inability 
of  France  to  furnish  supplies, 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shillings  p*^r  Uuarter 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white,  new. .    50  to  55  fine  up  to  60 

Ditto  ditto  red 48     50       52         „  56 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  Yorksh.,  red. .    48       50         „  58 

Barley,  malting,  new..    30    32 Chevalier..    32  :]8 

Distilling..    29     31 Grinding..    28  31 

MALT,Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  58       59       extra  G2 

Ditto  ditto  old  56       68        „  60 

Kingston,Ware, and  town  made,new63      64        „  67 

Ditto  ditto  old  61       63        ..  65 

Oats,  English  feed . .  20      21 Potato.  .23  27 

Scotch  feed  . .    24     25    Potato. .    26  23 

Irish  feed,  white 20       22       fhie  24 

Ditto,  black 19       20       fine  22 

Rye 28      30  old  28  30 

Beans,  Mazagan 36      37    „  37  38 

Ticks 37      39    „  39  41 

Harrow 33       40    „  40  42 

Pigeon 38       42    „  42  46 

Pfas,  white  boilers  40    43. .  Maple  36    39. .  Grey   33  38 

Flouk,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  —       —    »  45  50 

Households,  Town  45s.     Country  —      —    ,,40  44 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship —      —    „  38  40 

"  I  M  P  E  R I A 

For  the 

Wheat. 

Week  Ending:    s.    d. 

June  11,  1853..    43  11 

June  18,  1853..  ■  45     0 

June  25,  1853..    46  11 

July    2,  1853..    47    3 

July     9.  1853..    47     8 

July  16,  1853..    49     8 

Aggregate  average 

of  last  six  weeks  46     9 
Comparative  avge. 
same  time  last  year  41     0 
Duties 1    0 


L     AVERAGES. 

LAST  Six  Weeks. 

Barley.    Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans 

Peas. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

S9  10 

18  10 

34    9 

38    1 

34    9 

29     1 

18  11 

30  11 

38  11 

34    6 

29     3 

20     1 

32    8 

39     5 

34    9 

29  10 

20     6 

32    6 

40    1 

35  10 

29    2 

20    6 

35  11 

40    8 

35     0 

28  11 

20  11 

34  10 

40    5 

36     8 

29     4 

19  11 

33    7 

39     7 

35    3 

27     6 

19  11 

31    0 

32  11 

32    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND*QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 

Averages  from   last  Friday's  i  Averages  from  the  correspond- 


Wheat. . 
Barley. . . 
Oats    . . , 

Rye 

Beans . . , 
Peas    . . , 


Gazette, 

Qrs. 

86,290 

2,285 

10,951 

159 

2,849 

274 


Av 

s.  d. 
49  8 
28  11 
20  11 
34  10 
40  5 
36     8 


ing  Gazette  in  1852 

Qrs. 

Wheat. . . 

.    59,653  .. 

Barley.. . 

.      1,946  .. 

Oats    . . . 

.     7,528  ., 

Rye 

6S  .. 

Beans  . . . 

.     2,677  .. 

Peas    . . . 

323  .. 

Av. 
s.  d. 
41  0 
27  0 
19  11 
30  1 
34  5 
30  11 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday.   July  25. 
The  few  fine  hops  offering  meet  with  a  slow  sale  at  barely 
late  rates.    The  duty  has  advanced  to  £140,000,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  further  improvement. 

Sussex  pockets 115s.  „  130s. 

Weald  of  Rents 120s.  „  140s. 

Mid  and  East  Rents 130s.  to  180s. 


POTATO    MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

Since  Monday  last  scarcely  any  foreign  potatoes  have 
come  to  hand  ;  but  the  supplies  of  English  on  ofter 
have  been  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The 
demand  is  steady,  and  a  large  business  is  doing,  at  from 
5s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Buiter,pcr  cmt.  s.       s. 

Fricslfi  lid  ....-,.     i)(i  to  i)S 

Kiel. 90      91 

Dorset new    96     10' 


Varlonf, . . . 
Waterford 
Cork 

Limerick  . . 
Sligo , 


8B 
84 
8« 
82 

84 


Fi-csh,  per  <loz.  l\s.Od.  18s.  Od. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 

S.  8. 

C7i.ccse,j>fircivt. Cheshire  63  toW 

Chedder    64  80 

Double  Gloucester  63  70 

Siuf/le     do.        ..6'  70 

Hams,  i'ork,  new  ....  80  UO 

Westmoreland.  ..76  86 

Irish 68  78 

Bacon,  WiUihire,grcea  72  74 

Walcrford 70 


CHICORY. 

LONDON,    Saturday,  July  23. 

The  supiily  of  chicory  on  offer  beincf  on  the  increase,  the 

demand  for  all  kinds  is  heavy,  and  prices  have  again  receded  to 

some  extent.     The  imports  this  week  have  amounted  to  179 

bags  from  Harlingen,  and  50  cases  of  powder  from  Rotterdam. 

Per  ton. 


Foreig7iroat{d.p.)£   s. 
Harlingen 27     0 

English  root  (free) 

Guernsey 10  10 

York 11     0 


12    0 
12  10 


Roasted  4"  ground 

English 28 

Foreign 42 

Guernsey 35 


£   i.    £ 


30  1" 
43  0 
38     0 


Duly  on  all  Coffee  and  roasted  Chicory  imported,  3d.  per  lb. ; 
on  Chicory  Hoot  £21  per  ton. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

4 

to 

6 

3i 

— 

6 

2 

— 

3 

H 

— 

3 

1 

— 

4^ 

0 

— 

4^ 

0 

8 

— 

0 

1 

21 

— 

4 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 
LONDON,  July  25.— Notwithstanding  that  the 
quantity  of  English  wool  on  offer  is  not  to  say  exten- 
sive, very  few  transactions  have  taken  place  in  it  since 
our  last  report.  In  prices,  however,  no  change  has 
taken  place.  The  large  quantities  of  colonial  wool  now 
submitted  to  public  competition,  and  the  fall  in  the 
quotations,  have  induced  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
dealers. 

Current  Prices. 

South  Down  Hoggets  . 

Half-bred  ditto    

Ewes,  clothing 

Rent  fleeces 

Combing  skins 

Flannel  wool   

Blanket  vjool   0 

Leicester  fleeces 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  July  23. 
Scotch  Wool.  —  The  unsettled  position  of  the 
Turkish  question,  together  with  the  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, have  interfered  with  business,  inducing  people  to 
buy  cautiously ;  and  as  long  as  this  continues  it  will 
tend  to  check  prices. 

s.  d.      s  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  24  lbs 13    6  «o  1 4 

White  Highland  do 17 

Laid  Crossed       dcumvashed  .,.,  IG 

Do.  do., mashed 19 

LaidCheviot       do, .unwashed ....  30 

Do.  do.. washed  ......  23 

White  Cheviot      do do 30    0      36    0 

FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKET. 
LEEDS  FOREIGN  WOOL  TRADE,  July  22.  —  Our 
market  is  becoming  pretty  well  supplied  with  wools  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  as  the  manufacturers,  almost  without  exception, 
are  run  out  of  stock,  we  may  soon  expect  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  business.  Prices  are  prettv  firmly  supported  on  the 
basis  of  last  May  sales  ;  perhaps  the  higher  qualities  and 
better  conditioned  wools  are  even  realizmg  an  advance  in  some 
instances. 
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PLATE  I. 

A    HEREFORD    COW, 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    MR.    JOHN    DUNNE    COOKE,   OF    BRAMPTON    BRIAN,    LUDLOW, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  and  Silver  and  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  December,  1852. 


PLATEpi. 
LEICESTER     WETHERS, 

BRED    BY    AND   THE    PROPERTY    OF   THE    MARQUIS    OF   EXETER,    BURGHLEY,    NEAR   STAMFORD, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  and  Silver  Medal  were  awarded  at  the  Smithfield  Club 

Cattle  Show,  December,  1852. 


THE    VARYING    NUTRITIVE    PROPERTIES    OF   THE    SAME    CROP. 


BY   CUTHBBRT   W,   JOHNSON,    EStt.,    F.R.S. 


It  is  only  but  of  very  late  years  that  any  consi- 
derable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nutritive 
powers  of  different  crops ;  still  more  recently  has 
it  been  suspected,  and  shown  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  these  powers  vary  in  proportion  to  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  attend  the  growth  of 
vegetables— such  as  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  first 
or  second  cuttings  of  the  same  crop,  or  the  ma- 
nures with  which  it  has  been  fertilized.  Certain 
observations  of  the  practical  farmer  had,  it  is  true, 
led  him  to  suspect  that  such  difference  did  occur, 
although  he  felt  unable  to  assign  any  rational  ex- 
planation of  his  little  more  than  suspicions.  Of 
such  a  kind  were  the  conclusions  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire farmer,  that  the  turnips  fertilized  with  bones 
were  rather  more  nutritive  than  those  grown  with 
farmyard  manure ;  those  of  the  east  of  England 
farmers,  that  the  varieties  of  swedes  which  were 
remarkable  for  the  bulk  of  their  bulbs,  were  not 

OLD  SERIES.] 


so  noticeable  for  their  feeding  properties;  then 
again,  the  owners  of  the  water-meads,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet,  noticed  that  it  was  a  safe  practice 
to  feed  his  sheep  upon  or  soil  them  with  the 
grass  of  the  first  crop  of  those  fine  meadows ; 
but  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  do  either  \vith 
the  second  crop  of  water-mead  grass.  Now  the 
origin  of  these  phenomena  stands  so  completely  at 
the  very  threshold  of  all  inquiries  upon  the  growth 
of  artificial  food,  that  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly 
the  value  of  any  chemical  researches  which  tend  to 
elucidate  them.  There  have  been  several  papers 
published  within  these  last  few  weeks,  affording 
very  considerable  information  on  this  important 
question.  Thus  Professor  Way  has  shown  [Jour. 
Roy.  Agr.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  176),  that  there  is  a 
very  material  difference  between  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  first  and  second  crop  of  grass  ob- 
tained from  the  same  water-meadow ;  his  specimens 
N  [VOL.  XXXIX.— No.  3. 
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v/ere  gathered   I.  on  the  30th  of  April,  II.  on  the 

•26th  of  June;  now  these  contained  in  100  parts  in 

a  green  state —  I.  II. 

Water 87.53  74.53 

Albuminous  or  flesh-  \  ^ 

forming  principles   J  "''  "  ' 

Fatty  matters   0.81  0.52 

Heat-producing    prin- 1 

ciples — starch,  gum,  I-  3.98  11.17 

sugar,  &c J 

Woody   fibre 3.13  8.76 

Ash    1.28  2.24 

The  flesh-forming  powers  of  different  natural 
and  artificial  grasses  were  found  by  the  same  che- 
mist to  vary  very  considerably;  thus  100  parts  of 
the  following  grasses  contained  I.  of  water, 
II.  flesh-forming  principles. 

I.  II. 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass  . ,    80.35  2.05 

Cock's-foot  grass    ,    70  4.06 

Meadow  barley   58.85  4.59 

Meadow  cat's-tail  grass 57.21  4.86 

ARTIFICIAL    GRASSES. 

Trifolium  incarnatum    82.14  2.96 

Red  or  broad  clover 81.05  4.27 

Sainfoin 76.64  4.32 

Cow-grass  74.10  6.30 

Dr.  Anderson  (Trans.  High.  Soc,  1853,  p.  509) 
has  given  the  amount  of  albuminous  or  flesh- 
forming  matters  in  a  variety  of  substances  upon 
which  the  stock  of  the  farmer  is  commonly  fed ; 
he  found  in  1 00  parts  of — 

Rape-cake— albuminous  matters 29.53 

Common  Scotch    tares  28.57 

Linsecd-cake    27.69 

Field  beans 27.05 

Linseed     24.44 

Grey  peas    24.25 

Clover  hay  (second  crop) 13.52 

Oats 10.16 

Wheat , 9_01 

Scotch  bean  straw , 8.25 

Barley 7  74 

Chevalier  barley  straw    I.90 

Early  angus  oat  straw  1 .50 

Red  wheat    straw   co....  1.50 

White    wheat  straw 1 .37 

Turnip I.27 

These  researches  are  full  of  interest,  and 
naturally  lead  to  many  practical  conclusions  in  the 
selection  of  grass  seeds,  and  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  with  artificial  food.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  action  of  various  fertilizers  upon  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  the  plant  has  recently  been  ex- 
amined by  more  than  one  chemist;  thus  during 
the  attempts  which  are  now  making  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  many 
enquiries  have  been  made,  many  trials  instituted. 
It  may  be  useful  to  the  young  farmer  to  know  that 
it  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  from  7  to  8  per 
cent,  of  sugar  may  be  extracted  from  the  raw  beet, 


by  the  most  improved  processes ;  and  that  in  the 
south  of  France  the  manufacturers  are  now  exten- 
sively using  the  yellow  globe  mangel  wurzel  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  assured  that  extensive  pre- 
parations are  now  making  to  establish  in  this 
country  a  very  large  manufactory  of  beet-root 
sugar.  An  able  and  elaborate  report  on  the  com- 
position and  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  in 
Ireland,  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  contains  the  re- 
sult of  several  very  laborious  series  of  experiments, 
from  which  he  concludes  that—"  the  influence 
of  manures  upon  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
is  strikingly  exhibited.  Farmyard  manure  and 
guano  appear,  as  a  general  rule,  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  albuminous  substances.  This  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  beet  grown  on  loamy  soils,  but 
is  not  so  apparent  in  those  grown  upon  heavy  clays, 
as  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide's,  Mr.  Dargan's,  and 
Mr.  Hackett's,  the  effect  of  the  manures  being 
masked  by  the  influence  of  the  soil.  The  beet 
grown  upon  clay  soils  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
more  watery  than  that  grown  upon  rich  loams ;  the 
eff'ect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen 
and  sugar  in  the  raw  beet,  but  the  per-centage  in 
the  dried  is  to  a  great  degree  uninfluenced  by  these 
causes,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such  cases 
also  the  effect  of  heavy  manuring  with  farmyard 
manure  and  guano  is  to  increase  the  per-centage  of 
nitrogen.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  appears  to  have 
the  same  effect,  judging  from  some  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin ;  nitrates  on  the  con- 
trary, do  not  appear  to  affect  the  per-centage  of  the 
organic  nitrogenous  constituents,  but  are  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
juice  along  with  the  sugar.  We  have  got  nitrates 
in  the  juice  of  all  the  plants  manured  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  before  enumerated;  and,  in  one  case 
to  the  extent  of  0.685  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  the  raw  beet.  Dumas  mentions  the  case 
of  a  factory  near  Douai,  where  beet  which  had 
been  grown  upon  some  land  covered  udth  old 
plaster,  and  which,  as  is  generally  known,  contains 
nitrate  of  lime,  yielded  more  nitrate  of  potash  than 
sugar.  Large  quantities  of  nitrates  are  often  pro- 
duced in  beet,  even  when  the  land  has  not  been 
manured  with  nitrates.  In  one  of  the  large  roots 
grown  by  Messer.  Dickson,  of  Belturbet,  we  found 
0.827  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  all  the 
other  roots  grown  on  the  same  land  were  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  it. 

"  Beet  manured  with  saline  manures  appears  in 
every  case  to  contain  less  nitrogen  than  when 
manured  with  guano  or  good,  rich  farmyard  ma- 
nure. Some  of  those  grown  by  Professor  Murphy 
afforded  a  good  example  of  the  influence  of  rich 
nitrogenous  manures  upon  the  per-centage  of 
nitrogen. 
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"  It  would  appear  from  one  trial,  that  not  only 
does  the  sugar  diminish  in  beet  about  to  flower, 
but  that  the  nitrogen  also  slowly  disappears  during 
that  period  of  growth. 

"The  composition  of  the  specimens  of  beet  grown 
by  Mr.  Demsdale  upon  '  red  bog  '  are  curious,  as 
they  show  that  beet  grown  under  such  circum- 
stances, or,  indeed,  in  all  land  abounding  in  orga- 
nic matter  of  a  peaty  character,  appear  to  expend 
its  energies  in  the  production  of  cells  containing  an 
exceedingly  dilute  juice.  The  j)arenchyma  of  the 
cells  of  beet  consists  of  cellulose,  which  is  coated, 
as  it  were,  with  hme  salts  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
pectine ;  hence,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  pectine  and  cellulose  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  but  when  the  beet  is 
about  to  flower,  true  woody  encrusting  matter  alone 
increases.  The  proportion  of  pectine  substances 
in  the  beet  grown  on  the  bog  is  unusually  large; 
some  turnips,  and  yellow  globe  mangel  wurzel, 
grown  on  land  reclaimed  from  cut  away  bog,  is 
equally  rich  in  pectine ;  but  how  far  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  abun- 
dance of  iime  derived  from  the  underlying  marl 
beds,  it  is  difficult  to  say." 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  Sir  R.  Kane 
has  arrived,  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet,  are  as  follows  {Report  p.  4) : — 

PROPERTIES  OF  GOOD  ROOTS. 

"  1.  They  must  have  a  symmetrical  form,  and  as 
few  forkings  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
readily  cleaned,  and  that  as  little  loss  as  possible  be 
sustained  from  too  great  a  development  of  epider- 
mal tissue.  2.  They  must  not  be  too  large,  not 
exceeding  four  or  five  pounds  at  the  utmost,  as 
large  roots  are  too  spongy,  and  contain  but  very 
little  sugar.  3.  They  must  have  a  solid,  hard  flesh, 
with  a  large  development  of  cylindroidal  cellular 
tissue,  must  break  short  and  with  a  cracking  sound, 
and  must  rapidly  sink  in  water.  4.  The  crown  and 
heart  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  as  small  a  loss  as  possible  from  the 
removal  of  those  parts  which  contain  little  sugar, 
but  abound  in  salts,  and  because  the  smaller  the 
cut  surface  of  the  beet  is,  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
suffer  decomposition  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
5.  The  roots  must  have  grown  as  httle  as  possible 
out  of  the  earth,  and  must  not  therefore  exhibit  a 
green  segment  about  the  crown,  as  all  parts  of  the 
beet  which  grow  out  of  the  soil  contain  scarcely 
any  sugar,  having  the  composition  of  the  crown 
and  leaves.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  in 
hoeing  them,  to  keep  the  tops  of  the  bulb  covered 
with  earth,  close  around  the  leaf-stalks.  6.  The 
juice  must  be  concentrated,  and  must  have  a  sweet 
taste,  free  from  any  accompanying  acrid  or  cooling 
sahne  taste.     7.  They  ought  to  yield  a  juice  which. 


when  heated,  and  precipitated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, ought  to  yield  scarcely  any  precij)itate  with 
lime  water,  and  the  precipitate  with  the  chloride  of 
calcium  ought  to  be  very  small.  8.  A  fresh  sec- 
tion of  the  beet  ought  not  to  exhibit  a  rapid  black- 
ening of  the  whole  surface,  which  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  rings  of  vascular  tissue.  9.  The  roots 
must  exhibit  as  uniform  a  colour  as  possible,  and, 
alcove  all,  must  not  show  any  streaks  of  pale  rose 
red,  as  they  then  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
thi'owout  flower  stalks,  and  to  otherwise  deteriorate. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  defect,  as  well  as  for  the 
tendency  to  produce  bunches  of  fine  roots  like 
tassels,  and  to  fork,  where  it  does  not  arise  from 
fresh  dung  or  from  stones  in  the  soil,  is  a  change 
of  seed,  10.  The  roots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  ground,  or  exhibit  the 
slightest  tendency  to  throw  out  their  flower  stalks, 
or  to  have  the  least  symptoms  of  decay." 

PROPERTIES  OF  SOIL  SUITED  FOR  THE  BEET. 

"11.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich  loam,  inclining 
rather  to  clayey  than  to  sandy,  but  should  not  par- 
take in  the  slightest  degree  of  a  peaty  character — 
that  is,  the  organic  matter  should  be  fully  decom- 
posed and  thoroughly  well  distributed  through  it. 

12.  It  should  be  exceedingly  well  cultivated,  and 
free  from  all  clumps  of  hard  clay,  or  from  stones. 

13.  The  subsoil  should  neither  be  a  stiff,  cold  clay, 
or  an  open  stony  gravel.  14.  The  soil  should  be 
deep,   and   drained     as   thoroughly     as   possible. 

15.  Newly  reclaimed  land  is  unfitted  for  the  cul- 
tivation  of  beet  for   the   manufacture   of  sugar. 

16.  No  labour  should  be  spared  upon  the  pul- 
verizing of  the  soil,  not  only  before  the  so  .ving  of 
the  seed,  but  during  every  period  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant." 

MANURES  SUITED  FOR  THE  BEET  AND  MODE  OF 
APPLYING  THEM. 

"  17.  Rich  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  farm- 
yard manure,  guano,  &c.,  should  never  be  applied 
to  land  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  beet,  imme- 
diately before  sowing,  but  should  either  be  applied 
with  the  previous  crop,  or  applied  during  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  or  at  least  should  be  put  on  as  a 
winter  compost.  18.  Soluble  saline  manures  should 
be  applied  very  sparingly,  and  never  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  19.  Salt  should  never  be  ap- 
plied except  with  the  greatest  care,  or  any  substance 
containing  nitrates,  or  capable  of  forming  them. 
20.  Ashes,  such  as  those  of  wood,  peat,  coal,  &c., 
may  be  employed,  and  bone-earth  in  any  form,  ap- 
parently without  any  injury.  21.  Lime  is  always 
good,  and  calcareous  soils  seem  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
beet,  and  of  most  of  the  other  root-crops.  22.  Green 
manuring  has  always  been  attended  with  success, 
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and  crops  of  rape,  or  of  other  plants  having  the 
general  composition  of  the  beet,  may  be  grown 
upon  land  heavily  manured  in  the  autumn,  with 
fresh  farmyard  manure,  and  then  ploughed-in  early 
in  spring.  23.  That  the  whole  of  the  sugar  in  the 
Irish  beet  is  crystalUzable  cane  sugar.  24.  That 
the  per-centage  of  sugar  in  Irish-grown  roots  is  not 


inferior  to  that  of  continental  roots  grown  under 
the  same  circumstances." 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  all  these  re- 
searches tend  are  most  important,  since  they  lead 
us  to  this  valuable  inquiry,  viz..  Do  we  not  some- 
times lose  in  the  feeding  quality  of  our  green  crops 
what  we  gain  in  bulk  ? 


DURATION    AND    NATURAL    DECAY    OF    PLANTS. 

BY   J.   TOWERS,   M.R.A.S.,    H.S.,    ETC. 


An  interesting  article  upon  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  18th  last.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  prove  that,  throughout 
vegetable  nature,  every  plant  had  a  limited  term  of 
existence ;  and  assuming  the  potato  as  (from  exist- 
ing circumstances)  an  important  type,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  physiological  structure, 
which,  by  its  yearly  developments  of  roots,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  proved  that  a  relationship 
existed  between  plants  of  herbaceous  character, 
and  those  of  perennial  growth,  as  well  as  with 
woody  stems.  Setting  prejudice  aside,  the  analogy 
is  singularly  striking ;  for,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  tuber  of  the  potato  is  a  stem — an  underground 
stem — capable  of  extension  by  re-planting,  or  by 
division  into  sets,  during  an  uncertain  period  of 
years;  it  follows  that  all  the  progressive  develop- 
ments above-named  correspond  closely  with  those 
of  the  woody  tribe  of  plants.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  that  many  of  those  varieties  which  once 
were  esteemed  for  their  excellent  qualities  have 
long  passed  away,  without  leaving  adequate  repre- 
sentatives. Such  were  the  ox-noble,  the  genuine 
early  champion,  and  the  russet-skinned  early  Shaw. 
"We  possess,  it  is  true,  numerous  varieties  called 
Shaws  ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  original  type  ? 
I  possessed  it,  in  Berkshire,  aboutthe  years  1831  to 
1823  ;  and  most  excellent,  as  to  mealiness  and  fla- 
vour, it  was.  Now,  our  Shaws  are  not  russet ;  they 
are  waxy,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  vie  with,  or 
even  resemble  the  true  Shaw.  The  York  Regent 
is,  indeed,  a  good  and  mealy  potato ;  but  it  is  very 
susceptible  of  the  epidemic  blight,  which  now, 
during  a  course  of  nine  consecutive  years,  has 
desolated  one  of  the  once  staple  crops  of  the  land. 
Every  direct  and  analogical  fact  seems  to  prove 
that  the  potato,  as  a  ge7ius  or  race— in  common  with 
every  other  vegetating  plant,  whether  it  be  herb, 
shrub,  or  tree,  can  be  renewed  by  seed — only  .' 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  late 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  was 
unquestionably  the  ablest  physiologist  of  his  day. 
He  believed  that  every  fruit-tree  had  its  limited 
period  of  existence :  and  consequently,  that  any 


attempt  to  extend,  by  grafting,  inarching,  budding, 
or  by  cutting,  the  life  of  any  species  or  variety  of  a 
tree  beyond  its  allotted  term,  must  ever  be  vain 
and  futile.  I  am  aware  that  some  able  authorities 
were  opposed  to  this  opinion,  which  it  now  appears 
is  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  quarters  where 
experience  and  observation  of  facts  ai'e  confided  in 
as  the  safest  of  instructors.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  true,  old  golden  pippin  is  all  but,  if  not  quite, 
lost.  Several  varieties,  bearing  that  name, 
have  been  raised  from  seeds,  and  are  found  in  our 
nurseries.  These — as  their  fruit  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  type — are  permitted  to  retain 
its  title,  but  with  a  distinctive  prefix;  and  thus  we 
have  Knight's  and  Franklin's  golden  pippin.  The 
Ribstone  or  Formosa  pippin  was  originally  raised 
from  a  seed,  and  there  are  now  apples  in  abundance 
which  retain  the  title ;  but  like  the  old  nonsuch 
and  red-streak,  exhibited  at  the  shows  in  various 
localities,  they  differ  so  materially  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognised. 

With  evidence  of  facts  so  determinate  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  trees,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Knight's  theory ;  I  therefore 
feel  authorised  to  adduce  an  example  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  a  few  weeks  since.  It 
was  an  apple-tree  on  the  lawn  of  a  gentleman  in 
Croydon,  whom  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best 
amateur  cultivators  that  I  ever  knew.  The  stem 
or  bole  of  the  tree  was  fully  standard  high,  per- 
fectly and  regularly  grown,  and,  at  a  guess,  fully 
13i  inches  in  the  girth.  The  bark  clean,  free  from 
moss,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  sound  health. 
What  attracted  immediate  notice  was  the  headj 
which,  though  sufficiently  large  and  expansive, 
evinced  every  sign  of  debility;  little  or  no  spray, 
few  leaves,  and  not  a  single  fruit.  Enquiring  the 
name  of  the  tree,  and  the  cause  of  its  deficiencies^ 
I  was  answered  "a  ribstone  pippin,  and  that  it  had 
arrived  at  the  period  of  its  final  decay,  having  nearly 
attained  the  term  of  its  existence !  ! "  Struck  with 
the  remark,  a  long  conversation  ensued,  which  ten- 
ded to  confirm  the  opinion  I  had  long  entertained 
of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Knight's  views.     "When 
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a  tree  was  before  one,  the  bole  the  healthy  growth 
of  perhaps  20  years,  carrying  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  head  that  once  had  produced  many  hundred 
apples  in  one  season,  now  just  alive  and  without  a 
single  yearling  shoot,  or  one  only,  and  that  at  the 
base  of  a  limb,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
stem,  what  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
than  that  the  head  had  become  superannuated  ? 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  solve  a  problem 
which  was  long  involved  in  mystery,  should  consi- 
der—first, that  the  bole  was  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life  and  health  ;  that  it  had  continued  annually  to 
super-add  layer  upon  layer  of  alburnum,  all  depen- 
dent upon  its  own  convergent,  medullary,  horizontal 
processes— and  secondly,  that  if  it  were  deprived  of 
its  effete  and  useless  head,  by  complete  amputation, 
the  new  shoots  and    branches  from  a  stock    so 


powerful  would  be  true  to  its  own  nature,  unaffected 
by  the  specific,  proper  juices  of  the  variety,  that  it 
had  supported  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  ! ! 
If  one  single  apple  exist  on  a  tree,  worn  out  by 
age  as  my  golden  pippin,  or  like  the  ribstone  in 
question,  and  that  apple  be  furnished  with  fertile 
seeds,  plants,  as  a  progeny,  will  assuredly  be  pro- 
duced, and  grow  on  to  perfection;  hwinotoneofthem 
will  represent  the  parent.  Therefore,  as  a  general 
fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  any  two  of  the 
progeny  will  be  alike  ;  and  whatever  be  the  number 
of  the  seedlings,  they  will  differ,  one  and  all  as 
much  from  each  other  as  from  the  parent  tree, 
either  in  its  head  or  stock.  This  is  wonderful,  but 
it  will  account  for  the  existence  of  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  and  sub-varieties,  which  are  now  found 
in  the  fruit  nurseries. — Aug.  6. 


HARVEST    OPERATIONS. 


The  "  time  of  harvest"  is  one  of  the  most  anxious 
periods  of  the  year  to  every  practical  farmer,  and 
requires  his  best  energies  and  judgment.  lu  a  pre- 
carious and  variable  season  it  is  peculiarly  trying, 
and  he  is  often  "  at  his  wits'  end  :"  his  hopes  and 
prospects  are  dashed  before  his  face,  do  what  he  can 
to  prevent  it.  We  could  almost  forgive  him  his 
habitual  grumble  then.  But  often  is  he  blessed  with 
plentifid  crops  and  beautiful  weather,  lilUng  his  heart 
with  joy  and  gladness.  Then  it  is  that  his  soul 
should  expand  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  aU  good.  Is  tliis  the  case  ?  or  does  he  prac- 
tically take  fine  weather  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
think  no  more  about  it.  We  cannot  forgive  him 
this !  Resignation  and  gratitude  are  both  equal 
and  corresponding  duties. 

Harvest:  Time  of  B,ipening. — The  first  consi- 
deration with  every  farmer  is,  the  ripening  of  his 
crops.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  on  this 
point.  My  opinion  is,  that  all  grain  crops  ought  to 
be  cut  before  they  are  fully  ripe  :  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  till  the  grain  is  matured  into 
hardness — that  should  take  place  in  the  stoulc  or  shock. 
The  straw  should  not  die  before  it  is  cut ;  but  it 
should  lose  its  state  of  greenness,  and  attain  the 
bright  yellow,  but  not  the  "straw  colour:  "  if  cut  in 
this  bright  yellow  state,  the  grain  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  better  quality,  and  yield  more  flour ;  but 
if  allowed  to  attain  the  bright  straw  colour,  the  grain 
becomes  hard  and  coarse,  from  the  juices  or  succu- 
lence of  the  straw  liaving,  in  some  measure,  gone 
into  the  grain,  to  form  for  it  a  more  secure  coating,  in 
the  shape  of  bran,  against  all  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  in  aid  of  its  future  preservation.  A  bright 
yellow  straw  having  become  general,   then  every 


exertion  should  be  made  to  cut  the  whole  crop  in  that 
state  :  all  hands  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it : 
and  so  on  from  field  to  field.  I  strongly  deprecate  the 
old  practice  (good  as  it  may  be  for  the  labourer)  of 
retaining  or  hiring  only  a  certain  number  of  men  to 
get  in  the  harvest,  and  thus  to  leave  it.  The  harvest 
cannot  be  secured  too  rapidly,  providing  all  things 
are  right  and  suitable.  I  have  seen  fields  of  corn 
standmg  in  fine  order  for  leading  for  some  weeks, 
merely  because  the  farmers'  hands  were  engaged  else- 
where, and  it  was  not  customary  to  engage  further 
help. 

Modes  of  Cutting :  Reaping,  Mowing,  Bagging.— 
Reaping  and  mowing  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
merely  mean  to  cut  down ;  but  they  are  not  so  un- 
derstood amongst  farmers.  I  therefore  make  the 
usual  distinction.  Reaping  is  done  with  either  the 
sickle  or  the  hook.  In  all  Ught  crops  the  sickle  is  to 
be  prefered  to  the  hook.  The  reaper  with  sickle 
gathers  the  straw  into  his  hand  before  cutting,  but 
the  reaper  with  hook  cuts  much  before  he  gathers  it, 
and  more  is  thus  scattered.  All  light  crops  should 
either  be  "  mown"  or  "  bagged."  I  need  not  say 
that  mowing  is  done  with  the  scythe ;  and  if  the 
work  is  properly  executed,  the  field  ought  to  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  without  leaving  swathe  baulks. 
Bagging  is  the  cutting  with  a  stroke  or  chop — a 
gathering  with  the  hook  and  laying  the  corn  in  bands 
for  the  sheaf,  and  the  cutting  is  done  nearly  as  low  as 
can  be  effected  with  the  scythe,  and  by  one  individual. 
In  mowing  wheat  it  takes  two  men — the  "  scythe- 
man"  and  the  "  tyer,"  My  practice  is  to  mow  up 
to  the  standing  corn ;  the  "  tyer"  gathers  after  the 
scythe,  and  makes  the  sheaves ;  these  lie  till  evening, 
when  they  are  put  into  stouks  or  shocks  of  ten  or 
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twelve  sheaves  each  ;  the  sheaves  varying  from  2i  to 
3  feet  in  circumference.  The  following  morning  the 
land  is  raked  by  hand  with  a  swathe-rake,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  the  ratings  are  tied  up  and  placed 
at  the  shocks.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  cut  corn 
in  a  damp  or  wet  state ;  but  I  generally  in  the  early 
mowing,  and  weather  appearing  favourable,  "  mow 
out "  a  small  breadth  till  the  dew  is  off,  when 
tying  commences  as  before  ;  the  damp  lying  to  dry, 
and  tied  up  as  soon  as  ready.  Barley  and  oats  I 
more  frequently  mow  out,  and  leave  the  swathes  to 
wither  and  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  depending  upon  the 
weather.  My  heavier  wheat  crops  are  cut  with 
sickle  and  hook  :  my  lighter  crops  are  all  mown.  I 
think,  where  it  is  practicable,  every  crop  should  be 
mown  or  cut  close  to  the  ground  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  great  objections  are  the  extra  cartage 
and  cost  of  stacking  and  securing  so  much  straw ; 
but  against  that  is  the  extra  manure  obtained  from 
this  undiminished  crop  of  straw,  no  stubbles  to  rot 
and  disappear,  besides  the  laud  being  ready  for  any 
further  operation ;  and  the  stubbles  must  be  cleared 
at  some  time,  which  is  too  often  done  wheu 
whatever  strawy  nature  remained  in  the  stubble  has 
been  dissipated  and  gone. 

Stoukhig  or  Slioching. — The  sheaves  should  be  set 
up  firmly,  and  in  such  a  position  as  most  likely  to 
withstand  a  rough  wind,  and  to  allow  any  rain  to 
run  down  the  outer-side  of  the  sheaf.  The  heads  or 
ears  should  be  closely  pressed  together,  and  the  ears 
of  the  bands  turned  inwards.  Ten  or  twelve  sheaves 
are  sufficient  for  a  shock. 

Capping  the  S/iocts  is  done  by  turning  two  sheaves 
bottom  upwards,  opening  and  spreading  the  ear  ends, 
and  placing  them  on  the  top  of  the  shock,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  thatch  to  shoot  off  the  wet.  This  is 
unnecessary,  except  in  the  worst  of  wet  seasons,  and 
then  its  usefulness  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character. 
It  prevents  the  speedy  drying  of  the  shock. 

Leading  or  Carting. — This  should  be  done  with  all 
speed,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  "  iu  order" — dry  and 
sufiiciently  withered.  I  prefer  leading  with  carts  at 
short  distances,  but  with  waggons  if  above  a  mile.  A 
man  or  stout  youth  should  be  attached  to  each 
carriage :  the  work  is  done  more  cheerfully  and 
readily  than  by  a  single  man  to  "  team"  or  unload. 
This  is  often  made  a  matter  of  piece-work — "  pitching 
and  teaming"  at  an  agreed  price  per  acre — one  man 
putting  the  crop  on  the  carriages, the  other  from  the 
carriages  on  to  tlie  stack,  having  lads  to  load  and 
drive.  This  is  a  good  practice,  with  plenty  of 
help. 

Staclci/ig. — This  is  a  very  important  harvest  opera- 
tion, as  upon  it  depends  the  proper  security  of  the 
crops.  It  is  immaterial  as  to  the  mode  of  stacking  : 
that  is  a  question  of  taste  with  the  farmer.  I  prefer 
roimd  stacks  of  fair  size,  holding  about  fifteen  waggon 


loads.  They  are  the  easiest  to  stack,  and  if  nicely 
throvm  over  as  the  stacker  approaches  the  eave,none 
look  so  well,  or  are  more  secure  :  they  stand  sepa- 
rately, are  soon  dry,  and,  in  case  of  fire,  are  in  less 
danger.  Oblong  stacks  are  of  somewhat  difficult 
construction — the  corners  requiring  great  care  to 
keep  them  right,  and  the  ends  are  very  insecure, 
generally  blowing  up  in  stormy  weather.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  many  are  made  with  slanting  ends, 
almost  like  a  hip-roof,  which  is  better.  The  stackers 
should  have  abundant  help  :  no  time  should  be  lost 
at  the  stack.  In  commencing  his  stack  he  should 
place  the  bottom  of  the  first  row  of  sheaves  on  the 
steddle,  beginning  in  the  middle,  as  if  about  to  make 
a  very  large  stouk,  and  gradually  drawing  them  more 
slanting  as  he  approaches  the  outside,  taking  care 
that  no  ears  are  likely  to  touch  the  steddle.  As  he 
proceeds  with  his  stack,  he  should  take  great  care  to 
keep  it  upright,  or,  if  carried  over  on  the  sides,  that 
all  parts  should  be  carried  over  alike.  He  should 
always  take  timely  precaution,  by  using  props  or 
"  steadiers"  to  keep  his  stack  from  deviating.  On 
reaching  the  requisite  height,  and  before  laying  the 
cave-course,  he  should  well  fill-iu  the  middle  of  the 
stack,  so  that  on  laying  the  eave-course  the  ear  ends 
should  be  considerably  the  highest.  As  this  is  laid, 
the  middle  should  then  be  filled  in  for  roofing,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  every  sheaf  in  the  outer-roof  should 
be  so  laid  (with  ears  highest)  as  to  shoot  off  the  wet 
into  the  eave-course,  which,  if  properly  laid  as  above 
named,  will  again  shoot  it  off  upon  the  ground.  The 
top  of  the  roof  must  be  finished  with  sheaves  turned 
upwards. 

Thatching. — This  is  an  important  operation,  and 
ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  stack 
is  sufficiently  settled  to  hold  the  thatch  pegs  securely, 
which  will  generally  be  in  two  or  three  days.  A 
temporary  covering  is  worth  putting  on  till  thatched. 
Small  sheaves  of  straw,  reed,  or  sedge  are  very  useful 
for  this  purpose,  and  are  soon  pvit  on,  and  pegged 
down  temporarily — one  peg  holding  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  straw  for  thatching  should  be  thorougiily  satu- 
rated with  water  a  few  hours  before  required  for  use. 
When  wanted,  it  should  be  drawn  out  carefully  in 
straight  "  haulms,"  placed  in  prepared  bands,  made 
by  tying  two  strong  pegs  together  at  one  end  with 
sufficient  length  of  band  required  to  hold  the  number 
of  "haulms"  or  "yelms"  to  be  placed  therein,  with 
a  loop  to  hold  all  safe  at  tlie  other.  They  are  thus 
kept  straight  while  carried  up  the  ladder  to  the 
thatcher.  The  thatcher  carefully  lays  these  on  the 
roof  (making  it  as  even  and  level  as  he  can  before- 
hand), and  in  such  regular  and  systematic  courses  as 
likely  to  remain  and  turn  the  most  rain  :  these  he 
should  fasten  down  with  marline,  hanked  on  the  end 
of  long  strong  pegs,  and  driven  in  with  a  mallet  to 
make  all  as  safe  as  possible.     I  think  three,  or  at 
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most  four,  rows  of  bands,  if  properly  thatched,  quite 
enough  for  any  ordinary  stack  :  from  three  to  fifteen 
rows  of  bands  are  commonly  used  in  many  districts. 
The  stacks  should  have  all  the  long  ends  and  pro- 
jecting ears  from  the  sides  struck  or  cut  off,  and 
carried  away  for  immediate  thrashing;  but  they 
should  never  be  close-trimmed  or  pared,  except  in 


loose  corn-stacks.  Tt  is  very  important  in  a  variable 
season  to  have  the  sheaves  made  small  and  tight. 
The  best,  and  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done, 
in  continuous  rains,  is  to  keep  them  standing,  and 
have  them  frequently  moved — set  out  in  twos  and 
threes  to  catch  every  breeze  or  chance  ray  of  the  sun. 

P.  F. 


LANDLORD    AND     TENANT. 


A  landlord  who  has  once  consented  to  receive  a 
man  as  his  tenant,  can  now  scarcely  place  him  in 
too  unfettered  a  position.  When  he  has  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  the  character  and  means  of 
the  applicant  are  such  as  promise  to  do  justice  to 
his  property,  the  less  perhaps  he  defines  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  the  better.  The  reign  of 
the  old,  long-drawn  lease,  with  its  many  curious 
covenants  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  not 
to  be  done,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Improved 
agriculture  could  never  advance  in  such  fetters. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  incentive  to  experi- 
ment, would  become  equally  subdued  under  the 
continuance  of  a  system,  which  simply  goes  to 
declare  that  a  man  shall  do  just  what  his  forefathers 
did,  and  no  more. 

The  duties  of  a  landlord,  then,  if  not  decreased, 
come  gradually  to  be  simplified.  Let  it  be  bis  care 
to  see  that  his  tenant  starts  fair,  that  he  has  the 
confidence  to  do  his  best,  and  then  let  him  leave 
him  to  do  it.  In  the  comparatively  rapid  progress 
of  modern  agriculture,  the  parts  which  owner  and 
occupier  should  take  in  the  good  work  are  getting 
easily  to  be  distinguished  and  classified.  Perma- 
nent improvements  range  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  the  one,  temporary  with  the  other ;  and 
the  closer  either  adheres  to  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
vince, the  more  likely  are  we  to  find  the  business 
proceeding  to  a  successful  and  satisfactory  result. 
The  capital  of  each  should  be  kept  strictly  to  its 
own  employment,  and  a  tenant  no  more  be  called 
upon  to  build  than  a  landlord  to  manure. 

A  variety  of  cii'cumstances— the  want  of  capital 
among  the  foremost  of  them — has  long  tended  to 
delay  the  full  admission,  or  at  any  rate  the  practice, 
of  this  principle.  We  are  day  by  day,  however, 
coming  nearer  to  its  consummation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, yet,  to  find  how  the  two  are  sometimes  con- 
founded. A  tenant,  according  to  some  authorities, 
ought  to  have  capital  sufficient  to  set  up  an  estate 
he  merely  intends  to  rent  and  cultivate.  A  Ip.nd- 
owner,  on  the  other  hand,  should  merge,  it  seems, 
from  the  somewhat  comparatively  passive  position 
he  occupies,  into  the  most  minute  business  of  the 
farm.    Improvement  of  every  kind  shouldbe  recog- 


nized as  bis,  and  as  his  only.  He  takes  the  measure 
of  his  tenant,  and  then  gives  him  just  as  much  line 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  no  more.  In  the  leading 
daily  journal  of  Wednesday,  Aug.  17,  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  Mr.  Napier's  Irish  Land  Bill  is 
taken  on  some  such  premises.  We  learn  that 
"'  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  being  clearly  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  property,  he  v.-ill  be 
generally  ready  to  make  any  real  improvement 
which  he  believes  his  tenant  will  be  disposed  to 
profit  by,  although  he  may  with  justice  refuse  to 
expend  money  on  improvements  for  a  tenant  who, 
experience  tells  him,  will  utterly  neglect  them." 

This  of  course  at  once  does  away  with  any  dis- 
cussion or  provision  as  to  the  tenant's  claims. 
He  can  have  no  claim  to  improvements,  as  it  is 
clearly  not  his  duty  to  make  any.  His  business  is 
merely  mechanical.  He  reaps  and  sows,  and  takes 
the  produce  to  his  employer,  as  the  artizan  might 
the  made-up,  from  the  raw  material  supplied  to 
him.  Picture  the  landlords  of  this  country — or  of 
Ireland,  to  which  the  system  is  to  be  made  more 
immediately  applicable — thus  arriving  at  the 
individual  excellence  of  their  tenantry.  What 
a  fine  study  of  human  nature,  and  how 
intimately  acquainted  with  so  puzzling  a 
problem  they  ought  to  be !  See  —  so  much 
improvement  doled  out  to  this  man,  because  he  is 
held  qualified  to  do  so  much  with  it ;  while  as  little 
is  allowed  to  another,  whose  standard  of  ability  has 
not  been  taken  so  highly.  We  confess  that  we 
never  heard  of  any  plan  so  likely  to  make  a  pro- 
mising farmer  a  stand-still  one,  or  to  keep  a  bad 
one,  a  bad  one  still.  It  is  the  talent  of  silver  returned 
as  it  was  given. 

If,  however,  agriculture  is  to  progress — if  the 
tenant,  English  or  Irish,  is  to  be  encouraged  to 
doing  more  than  he  has  done -it  can  never  be 
under  such  a  system  as  this.  If  the  claim  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvement  can  be  met 
with  no  stronger  argument,  it  is  as  certain  to 
advance  as  it  has  advanced.  Can  it  be  conceived 
that  the  agriculturist  of  this  present  era— a  man  of 
inteUigence,  enter,)rise,  and  means— would  submit 
to  go  on,  thus  confined  by  the  views  or  notions  of 
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any  other  man  ?  Or,  if  he  did  attempt  to  do  so,  is 
it  likely  that  he  would,  or  could,  make  those  efforts 
he  might  be  inclined  to,  with  more  license  and 
freedom  to  feel  his  own  way  ? 

To  say,  that  in  following  out  an  argument  the 
point  has  been  thus  driven  beyond  all  reasonable 
limit  or  probabihty,  is  scarcely  saying  too  much. 
In  no  country  either  could  such  a  practice,  as  is 
here  assumed,  be  so  thoroughly  impracticable  as  in 
Ireland.  The  proprietors  in  the  sister  kingdom— 
and  we  write  it  with  all  respect— have  never  been 
remarkable  for  doing  too  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
they  have,  as  a  body,  ever  done  their  own  share, 
and  given  the  tenant  that  fair  start  we  must  insist 
it  is  their  duty  to  insure  him.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  gradually 
taking  place,  and  that  men,  with  more  ability  to  do 
what  is  expected  of  them,  are  turning  their  views  to 
this  subject.  It  is  still,  though,  remarkable  that  a 
good  Enghsh  landlord,  whose  care  and  pride  it  is 
to  have  his  estates  here  in  the  best  condition, 
rarely  evinces  the  same  feeling  for  such  as  he  may 
have  in  Ireland.  The  state  of  the  country  may 
not  have,  so  far,  warranted  it ;  the  very  influence 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  may  have  been 
against  it,  but  so  it  is  even  to  this  moment.     It  is 


difficult  enough  to  get  an  Irish  landlord  to  do  his 
own  share  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  certainly  be 
surprised  to  find  him  all  at  once  volunteering  to  do 
his  tenant's  also. 

To  this  though  he  must  come.  If  he  has  any 
sense  of  right  and  justice — if  he  has  any  ambition  to 
see  the  land  made  the  most  of,  it  is  he  himself  must 
do  it.  A  tenant  can  have  no  claim  to  the  full,  or 
fair  profit  of  anything  his  industry  and  capital  has 
achieved.  He  interferes  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty when  he  makes  such  a  demand.  It  gives 
him  *'  an  interest"  in  the  land.  It  incites  him  to 
perjury,  and  all  kinds  of  under-hand  treachery. 
Let,  then,  the  proprietor  save  him  from  temptation, 
and  himself  from  imposition.  Let  us  arrive  at  the 
admission  of  this  one  grand  principle,  and  all  will 
be  well : — The  occupier  has  no  improvements,  he 
can  make  none — he  should  make  none,  or  if  he 
does,  of  course  they  cannot  be  recognised  to  him. 
The  Gordian  knot  is  at  once  cut  through.  It  is 
done,  too,  with  a  simplicity  of  greatness  that  must 
carry  its  own  weight  with  it.  As  promising  as 
practical,  we  see  its  full  development  in  no  distant 
perspective,  and  the  busy  owner  happily  employed 
in  meting  out  his  tons  of  bones  and  guano,  to  those 
who  have  character  and  talent  enough  to  warrant 
the  supply. 


"FARMER    BROWN"    AND    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


"  Farmer  Brown  is  a  nice  man,"  said  old  Hop- 
good,  his  thrasher,  who  had  lived  with  him,  man 
and  boy,  for  more  than  forty  years  — "Farmer 
Brown  is  a  nice  man,  and  grows  uncommon  crops  ; 
see  v/hat  a  stack-yard  he  has ;  and  wont  have 
nothing  to  do  with  no  new  ways."  Brown  is  so 
common  a  name  that  we  may  safely  use  it  instead 
of  the  real  name  of  the  farmer  in  question,  without 
being  deemed  personal  by  any  of  the  Mr.  Browns, 
of  whom  we  boast  so  many  among  our  readers,  and 
none  of  whom  entertain  the  slightest  repugnance  to 
new  ways. 

It  struck  us,  on  hearing  the  above  remark,  that 
if  Brown  is  right,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  other  similar  associations  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  must  be  wrong,  and  may  as  well 
dissolve  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  like  Farmer 
Brown,  they  profess  a  great  veneration  for  practice, 
that  is,  for  doing  things  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  done  hitherto ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, they  are  justly  proud  of  the  vast  amount  of 
improvement  in  farming  which  they  have  been  the 
means  of  diffusing.  And  improvement  means, 
doing  things  in  a  way  different  from  that  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as   practice. 


We  ascertained  from  the  old  labourer  in  question 
that  Farmer  Brown  is  decidedly  opposed  to  guano, 
and  all  those  new-fangled  manures,  to  which  he 
and  many  others  attribute  the  potato  blight,  for- 
getting that  the  blight  appeared  in  its  greatest 
force  in  districts  where  guano  was  never  seen. 
We  learned  also  that  he  is  a  steady  adherent  to 
broadcast  wheat  and  turnips,  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  chaff-cutters,  turnip-slicers,  thrashing-mills,  and 
liquid  manure,  and  as  firm  a  believer  as  the  old 
labourer  himself  in  the  superiority  of  waggons  over 
one-horse  carts,  and  the  impossibility  of  ploughing 
Ids  land — a  nice  mellow  loam — with  any  other  im- 
plement than  the  most  lumbering  of  all  antiquated 
ploughs,  worked  with  horses  varying  in  number 
from  four  to  six.  In  pressing  clover  leys,  he  uses 
the  wheel  of  his  light  cart  with  the  body  taken  off, 
instead  of  your  new  fangled  pressers. 

It  is  evident  that  farmers  of  this  description  can 
derive  no  benefit  whatever,  under  an  advance  of 
wages,  from  those  aids  and  substitutes  for  manual 
labour  which  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  energy  of 
our  mechanical  engineers  provide  in  the  acres 
of  improved  implements  which  adorn  the  show 
yards    of  all   our  great  agricultural    gatherings. 
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and  which  some  estimate  as  equal  to  a  reduction 
of  ten  shillings  a  quarter  on  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing wheat.  Let  us  now  look  on  another  picture  hy 
another  old  servant  living  under  the  same  master, 
and  we  shall  see  that  Farmer  Brown,  with  all  his 
repugnance  to  new  ways,  and  all  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  thrasher  for  his  ad- 
herence to  the  good  old  practice  of  his  forefathers, 
is  not  on  the  most  comfortable  terms  with  his 
labourers  in  general.  This  became  evident  from  a 
subsequent  conversation  with  his  shepherd.  The 
conversation  commenced  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  flock  under  his  charge,  from  which  it  passed  to 
the  present  prices  of  mutton,  lamb,  and  woo!,  and 
of  other  agricultural  produce,  together  with  their 
effects  on  the  prospects  of  the  farmer.  From  this 
he  soon  made  it  diverge  to  the  subject  must  interest- 
ing to  himself — their  effects  on  the  prospects  of  the 
labourer.  "  How  can  a  poor  man  live  and  pay 
house- rent,  master,  on  twelve  shillings  a  week,  so 
dear  as  everything  is  now?"  "What  do  you 
think,"  we  asked  in  reply,  "  wages  ought  to  be  ?" 
"  Why  the  men,  sir,  are  wanting  fifteen  shillings, 
and  some  farmers  are  giving  it ;  but  Farmer 
Brown  stands  out,  and  wont  give  no  more  than 
twelve  shillings.  And,"  added  the  old  shepherd, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential  tone  and  shaking 
his  head,  "  there  were  sad  doings  t'other  night  at 
haycart  about  beer.  The  men  struck  for  more, 
and  says  Master  Brown — he  likes  a  drop  of  beer 
himself  as  well  as  anybody,  does  Master  Brown — 
says  he,  '  Why,  haven't  you  had  three  pints  a-day ; 
and  is  not  that  enough?'  'Yes,'  said  the  men; 
but  what  sort  of  stuff  was  it  ?  More  like  hog- wash 
than  beer,'  "  We  offer  no  opinion  on  the  sufficiency 
of  three  pints  as  a  daily  allowance,  and  on  the  quality 
of  Farmer  Brown's  home-brewed  ;  perhaps  the 
men  complained  without  reason  :  these  statements 
are  merely  given  in  exemplification  of  the  feelings 
abroad  among  the  labourers.  "  What  are  your 
wages  as  shepherd  ?"  we  asked  him.  "  Only  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  was  the  reply.  On  its  being  in- 
timated that  these  were  certainly  not  high  wages 
for  a  shepherd,  when  day  labourers  received  twelve, 
he  continued — "  It  is  these  they  take  advantage  of," 
pulling  off  his  hat ;  "  it  is  these  grey  hairs.  I  am 
over  sixty,  and  so  they  will  not  give  me  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a-day ;  for,  with  the  long  hours  I 
work,  my  twelve  shillings  a-week  is  not  more  than 
one-and-sixpence  a-day.  A  wide  difference  between 
that,  master,  and  what  shepherds  get  in  Australia. 
If  I  was  ten  years  younger,  I  would  soon  be  off 
there.  I  was  talking  abovit  it,  Jately,  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  those  parts ;  and  he  said  if  I  were 
younger  I  would  do  well  to  go ;  but  at  my  time  of 


life,  and  no  family  about  me  (for,  thank  God,  my 
sons  and  daughters  are  all  out  in  the  world),  it 
would  be  folly  to  think  of  it ;  I  should  not  live 
out  the  voyage."  Such  is  the  struggle  which  will 
be  waged  for  some  time  between  the  farmeis  and 
the  labourers  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  or  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  pay.  Those  farmers  who  do 
not  entertain  Brown's  repugnance  to  new  ways, 
will  employ  machinery  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
general  the  prejudices  of  the  labourers  against  ma- 
chinery have  greatly  abated  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  At  one  of  the  first  trials  which  were 
made  of  the  reaping  machine,  a  party  of  harvest 
men,  who  were  standing  b}',  were  joked  about  their 
occupation  being  gone.  They  would  not  admit  that 
any  improvement  could  be  made  on  mowing  wheat, 
but  denied  that  it  would  injure  them— it  would  only 
do  work  which  was  done  at  present  by  the  Irish  ; 
adding  an  epithet  which  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  who 
was  well  pleased  with  the  performance  of  the  im- 
plement, and  who  occupies  very  largely,  triumphed 
in  the  declaration  that  by  the  next  harvest  his  class 
would  be  masters  of  their  men,  instead  of  the  men 
being  masters  of  them.  He  has  the  reputation 
among  the  laboui'ers  of  being  a  screw,  and  his 
stacks  are  scattered  all  over  his  land.  During  that 
harvest,  and  it  was  before  emigration  to  the  gold 
fields  had  commenced  from  England,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  20s.  an  acre  for  cutting  much  of  his 
wheat. 

The  moral  we  would  draw  from  the  above 
eclogue  is,  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers. 
Wages  will  rise,  from  abundance  of  employment  and 
scarcity  of  hands,  whether  prices  rule  high  or  low  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  wages  rise,  land  will  be  worth 
so  much  less  rent,  as  the  advance  of  wages  increases 
the  cost  of  cultivation,  minus  the  extent  to  which 
that  cost  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  machinery  and 
other  improvements  in  agriculture,  A  liberal  pohcy, 
— nay,  an  honest  policy,  is  generally  the  best;  and  the 
farmers  will  do  well  to  meet  the  labourers  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  to  make  the  necessary  concessions 
with  a  good  grace,  and  to  call  on  their  landlords 
for  aid  in  making  them.  Much  may  be  done  to 
make  the  labourer  more  comfortable,  which  will 
require  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  and  those  who,  like 
Farmer  Brown,  areresolute  opponents  of  the  modern 
innovations  on  the  good  old  system  of  farming,  will 
do  well,  in  their  abhorrence  of  new  ways,  to  en- 
deavour to  re-establish  the  old  relations  between 
farmer  and  servant  as  they  subsisted  before  the  high 
prices  of  the  last  war,  and  the  system  of  relief  in 
aid  of  wages  which  arose  out  of  them. 
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SUBSTITUTE      FOR     GUANO. 


"One  Thousand  Pounds  Reward,"  said 
the  Ro_val  Anjriciiltural  Society,  "  to  anybody  who 
wiU  help  us  to  break  down  a  monopoly.*'  And  the 
Council,  when  they  sanctioned  such  an  otFer, 
thought,  no  doubt,  they  were  moving  in  flie  right 
direction,  and  that  whether  their  premium  were 
claimed  or  not,  some  good  might  come  of  it.  To 
their  astonishment,  perhaps,  the  Society  and  its 
incentive  were  simply  laughed  at.  Any  man  who 
could  manufacture  a  manure  equal  to  guano  might 
have  some  eighty  or  ninety  thousands  instead  of 
one  for  his  patent,  with,  of  course,  the  option  of 
selling  it  at  as  high  a  price  as  he  liked.  It  was  so 
not  probable  that  anything  v/ould  come  of  the 
motion:  as,  if  a  substitute  for  guano  were  discovered, 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  sell  at  as  good  a 
price. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  assumed  ab- 
surdity involved  in  the  announcement  of  this  paltry 
premium,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  benefit 
not  only  may,  but  has  already  arisen  from  its  pub- 
lication. As  far  as  the  actually  claiming  or  carrying 
off  the  prize  is  concerned,  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  of  but  secondary 
consideration.  The  members  of  the  Council,  no 
doubt,  gave  themselves  a  tolerably  long  date  before 
they  calculated  on  being  called  on  to  draw  a  cheque 
for  the  aiuount.  What  they  have  done  is  this — 
they  have  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  ill-judged 
and  grasping  monopoly  arrayed  against  them. ;  they 
have  excited  competition  by  showing  there  was  a 
legitimate  field  for  it,  and  that  where  the  demand 
was  great  a  good  profit  might  be  made  at  a  fair 
selling  price  to  the  consumer.  We  should  be 
afraid  to  say  how  many  manure-companies  have 
been  sketched  out  v/ithin  these  few  last  months,  or 
how  many  heads  have  been  set  to  work,  more  or 
less  directly,  to  achieve  the  sole  object  of  this 
THOUSAND  POUNDS.  Let  ths  first  discoverer,  too, 
have  all  his  just  rights,  whether  his  observation  be 
made  from  the  mast-head  or  the  fire-side.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  we  are  certain  would  be 
the  last  to  deprive  him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  en- 
terprise. They  only  impress  on  him  the  policy  of 
keeping  a  good  look  out;  at  the  same  time  they 
assure  him  they  shall  be  most  happy  to  deal  with 
him,  if  they  can  only  do  so  on  fair  terms. 

Still  the  laugh  was  against  them.  These  new  dis- 
coveries it  seems  should  confirm  monopoly,  and  not 
destroy  it.  While  Gibbs  and  Co.,  in  the  excellence  of 
their  judgment,  dole  out  a  limited  supply  of  an  inex- 
haustible article,  the  manure-dealers  will  help  them 


out  at  the  same  long  figure.  That  is  to  say,  they  will 
stay  the  farmer  from  consuming  anything  like  what 
he  requires,  by  putting  its  common  use  almost 
entirely  out  of  his  reach.  '•'  High  prices  and  slow 
returns"  shall  be  their  motto,  too.  Somehow  or 
other,  however,  competition  creeps  in  here  again. 
It  is  not  one  genius  only  is  allowed  to  sing  Eureka. 
How  many  experiments  are  there,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  only,  progressing  on  to  the  aim  of 
this  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ?  How  many  of  our 
country  friends,  again,  are  just  on  the  verge  of 
proclaim.ing  their  success  ?  Competition  must 
come.  A  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  premium 
would  be  nothing  without  it.  It  was  only  on  Wed- 
nesday that  we  found  the  sagacious  Yorkshire- 
man  was  quite  alive  to  the  opening  before  him.  At 
the  Council  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire  show,  up  got 
our  opposite  neighbour,  with  this  little  speech  in 
his  mouth — "  He  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  manure  could  be  manufactured  as  good  as 
Peruvian  guano,  and  not  so  expensive.  He  was 
manufacturing  a  manure  called  nitro-phosphate,and 
at  the  present  moment  there  were  not  less  than 
1,000  experiments  proceeding  with  it;  and  he,  as 
well  as  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  used  it  on 
turnips,  was  satisfied,judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  turnips,  that  they  would  be  as  good  as  when 
manured  with  Peruvian  guano." 

This  was  a  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Driffield.  And 
straightway  Sir  John  Johnstone,  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  body  in  question,  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  Royal  Society's  thousand  pounds 
coming  to  Yorkshire.  But  Mr.  Matthews  would 
not  have  it.  He  managed  to  raise  another  laugh  at 
the  terms  of  the  Society,  as  his  "not  so  expensive" 
did  not  quite  agree  with  its  "  not  so  expensive." 
The  mysterious  man  in  the  city,  too,  with  the  eighty 
thousand,  was  again  brought  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
farmer  thus  left  to  conclude  that,  as  long  as  he  did 
get  good  manure,  he  must  not  mind  what  he  gave 
for  it.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Matthews  on  his  high 
promise  of  success,  as  well  as  on  the  pahis  he  is 
evidently  taking  to  have  his  invention  fairly  tested. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider 
how  many  more  Mr.  Matthews'  there  may  be  beyond 
Mr.  Matthews  of  Driffield— how  many  others  there 
are  just  now  "  manufacturing  a  manure  as  good  as 
Peruvian  Guano,"  and  how  equally  sanguine  they 
may  be  as  to  its  success.  Competition  must  come 
in  here ;  and  then  it  will  never  do  to  take  Gibbs 
and  Co.  as  the  only  standard  of  prices.  There  may 
perhaps  be  only  one  lot  of  Lobos  Islands,  but  there 
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are  a  hundred  heads  hard  at  work  to  find  something 
as  good  as  it  can  furnish. 

There  is,  though,  competition  even  here,  in  what 
our  American  friends  themselves  would  call  the  real 
genu-ine  article.  On  Wednesday,  on  the  same 
day  Mr.  Matthews  was  giving  his  word  of  promise 
at  the  York  dinner,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
were  holding  their  last  Monthly  Council  Meeting 
for  the  season, in  Hanovei-square.  Here,  amongst 
a  variety  of  other  useful  and  interesting  communica- 
tions, came  the  following,  which  we  repeat  just  as  it 
was  sent  to  us  : — 

"Deposits  of  Gi'ano, — Mr.  Faulks,  of  Crosby,  ncav 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  York  Place,  Edinburgh, 
favoured  the  Council  with  interesting  statements  connected 
with  the  important  discovery  of  extensive  excrementitious  de- 
posits of  sea  birds,  on  islands  and  caves  aloii!^  certain  ranges 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  also  forwarded  to  the 
Council  with  these  statements  a  collection  of  samples,  showing 
the  varying  nature  of  the  deposits  according  to  circumstances 
of  situation  and  depth.  Among  these  was  a  deposit  contain- 
ing 80  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  (without  carbonate),  and 
a  crystallized  substance  containing  91  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of 
soda, '  found  in  small  lakes,  upwards  of  a  yard  and  a-half  in 
diameter,  ia  caverns,  and  in  valleys ;  and  surrounding  these 
small  lakes,  as  crystallized  incrustations,  to  an  almost  incal- 


culable amount.'  These  gentlemen  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  gurmo :  '  The  immense  amount  of  deposited  guano  cannot 
be  calculated  ;  it  is  found  in  extensive  caverns  as  deep  as 
could  be  pierced  with  two  boarding  pikes,  lashed  together, 
about  12  feet.  It  is  also  found  completely  covering  the  side 
of  the  island  less  exposed  to  rains.  The  discoverer's  words  are, 
'  Tliere  is  enough  to  supply  Great  Britain  for  20  years ;'  and 
he  is  an  old  and  respectable  commander  and  part  owner,  whose 
experience  in  the  guano-trade  is  of  long  standing.'  The  Coun- 
cil  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  Messrs.  Faulks  and  Bell  for 
the  communication  then  made  to  them  on  the  important 
question  of  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  guano  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  which  the  Council  referred  to  the 
Guano  Committee  of  the  Society." 

This,  of  course,  must  be  left  in  some  measure  for 
time  to  test  and  prove.  In  the  interim  do  not  let 
our  speculative  friends  be  too  hard  on  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  The  day  may  come  when 
their  terms  shall  sound  as  no  such  monstrous  ab- 
surdity after  all— when  many,  indeed,  may  be  too 
happy  to  work  under  the  direct  sanction  of  so  high 
and  influential  a  body.  It  is  not  quite  Utopian  to 
imagine  some  such  an  award  being  received  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  or  the  winner  so  loath  to  hear,  in 
the  words  of  another  Sir  John— '-'Master  Shallow, 
we  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds  !" 


OUR     LABOUR     MARKET, 


The  state  of  our  labour  market  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  the  engrossing  topic  at  fublic  and  private 
meetings  ;  the  more  so,  probably,  in  agriculture  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  industry.  It  occupied,  for  instance, 
a  very  promiaent  place  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  again  and 
again  discussed  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  agri- 
cultural press,  pointing  out  to  the  labourer  and  artisan 
that  their  legitimate  course  to  procure  an  advance  of 
wages  was  to  emigrate,  so  as  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
labour  in  the  labour  market,  instead  of  adopting  the  op- 
posite and  vexatious  course  of  "  strikes,"  as  they  were 
doing  ;  and  now  they  begin  to  appreciate  the  soundness 
of  our  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  their  own.  The 
labourer  now  finds  that  the  large  reduction  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  labour  from  Ireland,  with 
the  effect  of  the  "  findings  of  California "  and  the 
"  diggings  of  Australia,"  have  together  done  more  to 
better  his  circumstances  than  all  the  strikes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  own  manufacturing  and  rural  districts  ; 
to  v/hich  may  be  added  the  incendiary  fires  which  have 
cousuiiied  so  many  stack-yards  in  England,  with  the 
still  more  unpardonable  scenes  of  "  tibbondism  "  in  the 
sister  country.  Exparience  has  shown  him  that  his  em- 
ployers were  belter  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
labour  and  money  markets  than  he  was  ;  that  "  strikes," 
instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  hands,  very  soon 
empty  poor  people's  pockets,  rendering  them  tenfold 
more  dependent  upon  employment  than  ever  they  were  ; 
and  that  masters  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  the 


combined  threats  of  their  servants  nor  the  blazing  fires 
of  the  incendiary,  or  the  still  more  ruffian  deeds  of  the 
midnight  assassin  ;  but  that  the  moment  a  diminution  of 
numbers  in  the  labour  market  takes  place,  with  an  in- 
crease of  gold,  that  moment  they  perceive  it,  bestirring 
themselves  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  to 
counteract  the  tide  of  emigration  by  every  legitimate 
means  in  their  power.  They  never  propose  combination 
strikes  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  wages,  although 
that  would  just  be  as  effective  on  their  part  as  on  that 
of  their  servants ;  for  a  very  good  reason — because  they 
know  right  well  that  such  would  only  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire  they  sought  to  extinguish.  Instead  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  they  propose  building  comfortable  cot- 
tages, with  gardens,  more  contiguous  to  their  work  than 
they  now  have  ;  thus  increasing  their  wages  much 
more  than  any  money  increase  which  they  themselves 
could  ask. 

The  increase  of  gold  has  affected  the  price  of  labour, 
as  well  as  the  increased  demand  which  its  discovery  has 
given  rise  to.  In  other  words,  two  causes  operate  at 
present  upon  the  labour  market  affecting  the  price  of 
labour,  viz.,  an  increase  of  gold  and  a  decrease  of  labour, 
both  acting  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  were,  having  for 
their  resultant  an  increase  of  price.  The  former,  or 
monetary  view  of  the  question,  we  shall  drop  at  present, 
confining  our  observations  to  the  latter— or,  decrease  of 
labour  in  our  rural  districts. 

The  demand  which  the  gold  mines  of  both  hemispheres 
have  made  upon  the  home  market  has   been  little,  com- 
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pared  to  that  from  the  other  fields  of  colonial  enter- 
prize,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labour  at  home, 
from  draining  and  other  improvements,  machinery,  and 
better  management  generally — although  it  probably 
occupies  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind  ; 
for  one-fourth  of  those  at  the  gold  diggings  are  not  of 
recent  emigration,  while  the  annual  number  of  emigrants 
exceeds  the  whole  number  of  gold  miners  when  put 
together,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  demand  at 
home,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  of  the  three ;  for — 

During  the  last  census  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
decreased  2,000,000  instead  of  increasing,  as  it  obviously 
has  always  been  doing.  In  other  words  the  late  famine 
and //iff  increase  of  emigration  have  exceeded  the  increase 
of  population  hy  2,000,000  sonls.  Now,  when  we  calcu- 
late the  effect  which  such  a  state  of  things  has  had  upon 
the  labour  market  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fact  that 
more  work  has  been  done  and  is  now  being  done  in  the 
sister  country  and  the  United  Kingdom  than  previously, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  our  inquiries 
further  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  account  both 
for  past  and  present  circumstances  satisfactorily,  than 
emigration  itself  embraces. 

1st.  Cheap  labour  in  comparison  with  dear  labour 
costs  the  farmer  more  money  than  the  difference  of  price 
indicates,  generally  speaking.  In  other  words,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  performed  are  not  proportionate 
to  the  daily  wages  of  the  labourer.  For  instance,  labour 
is  dearer  in  Ireland,  where  waives  are  from  6d.  to  Is.  per 
day,  than  in  England  where  double  those  prices. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  sister 
country  to  superintend  the  employment  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  comprising  the  small  tenants  and  tenants' 
sons  of  a  large  landlord,  who  found  it  more  profitable  to 
give  them  employment  than  keep  them  in  the  pcor- 
house.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
value  of  his  money,  and  therefore  justly  expected  that 
we  would  procure  him  English  value  for  it — doubtless 
the  object  he  had  in  view  when  he  secured  our  services. 
The  poor  labourers,  while  they  anticipated  the  object  of 
their  employer  thus  far,  exemplified  in  their  daily  conduct 
the  opposite,  to  make  a  job  hist  as  long  as  they  could,  so 
as  to  avoid  lounging  about  at  home  idle,  if  not  going  to 
the  poor-house.  They  actually  did  less  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  a  job  than  at  the  commencemeut,  especially 
if  it  was  a  large  one — fearing  lest  they  should  not  get 
another.  At  the  commencement  they  manifested  a  wil- 
lingness to  give  full  value  for  their  wages ;  but  they 
were  the  children  of  experience,  and  experience  had  un- 
fortunately taught  them  that  when  a  job  was  finished  it 
was  sometimes  a  season  before  they  got  another;  so  that 
the  prospects  of  want  before  them  led  captive  as  it  were 
their  good  intentions,  and,  besides  apprehensions  of  this 
kind,  they  laboured  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  their 
landlord  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  them  employment, 
wliich  exercised  an  equally  influential  power  over  their 
actions.  We  have  actually  seen  twenty  hands  do  less  in 
finishing  a  job  than  two  good  active  ones  might  have 
done.  To  obviate  such  a  state  of  things,  we  put  the 
poor  fellows  upon  task-work,  giving  them  full  employ- 
ment ;  when  they  doubled  their  wages,  and  performed 
their  work  at  half  the  price  which  it  formerly  cost,  al- 


though still  nearly  20  per  cent,  under  the  English  level. 
When  they  received  a  shilling  per  day  their  work  was 
twice  the  expense  of  English  work  ;  but  when  they  made 
two  shillings  per  day  it  cost  twenty  per  cent,  less 
than  English  work.  Now,  at  this  period  there  were 
probably  one  million  to  one  million  and  a-half  of 
labourers  in  a  similar  position,  who  could  easily  have 
performed  more  than  twice  the  work  they  were  doing. 
Hence  the  consequences  which  must  have  followed,  had 
such  a  plan  been  generally  carried  out — consequences 
which  the  labourers  anticipated,  and  frequently  laid  their 
fears  before  us  ;  for  either  upwards  of  twice  the  work 
must  have  been  done,  or  else  more  than  half  the  number 
of  labourers  turned  into  the  poor-house  ultimately.  It 
is  easily  therefore  accounting  for  more  work  being  done 
in  Ireland  with  from  400,000  to  500,000  fewer  labourers 
annually. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  things  are  in  a  similar  state, 
although  there  has  not  been  an  equal  number  of  idle 
labourers.  Still  pauperism  has  prevailed  to  a  very  dis- 
tressing extent— in  many  cases  millions  sterling  having 
been  annually  paid  in  poor-rates  ;  and  large  as  this  tax 
has  been,  it  falls  far  short  of  being  a  fair  index  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  country,  or  the  state  of  the  labour 
market ;  for  the  greatest  sufferers  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  those  who  could  not  stoop  to  the  idea  of  entering  a 
poor-house.  We  could  point  out  many  instances  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  of  men  having  only  employ- 
ment for  two  and  three  days  a-week  to  support  themselves 
and  families,  and  where  able-bodied  young  men  willing 
to  work  have  gone  to  bed  fasting,  not  having  tasted  a 
morsel  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  who  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  their 
circumstances  known  to  private  individuals  able  to  assist 
them.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  equitable 
principles  have  any  influence  upon  the  labour  market 
under  such  circumstances;  for  if  farmers  and  their  land- 
lords are  taxed  some  £"5,000.000  annually,  not  of  equity 
but  of  necessity,  to  uphold  an  idle  population,  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  suppose  that  they  could 
pay  their  labourers  the  same  amount  of  wages  as  they 
otherwise  could  do  in  the  absence  of  such  a  tax  :  gene- 
rally speaking,  better  to  them  pay  £"'10,000,000  extra 
on  wages  than  £5,000,000  on  poor-rates:  hence  the 
reason  why  many  parishes  tax  themselves  rather  than 
send  their  surplus  labourers  to  the  poor-house.  If  there 
are  500,000  labourers  in  Ireland  more  than  what  there 
is  work  for,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  common-sense  and  practical  view  of  the 
question  is  to  send  them  to  a  colony  where  there  is 
always  an  ample  demand  for  labour.  There  equity  will 
doubtless  award  them  those  rights  to  which  labour  is 
always  entitled  ;  but  to  remain  at  home,  where  the  field 
of  labour  is  circumscribed  by  barriers  over  which  equity 
has  no  control  but  by  imagination,  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  either  of  starvation  or  the  poor-house.  There 
is  no  other  amends,  we  say,  for  such  a  choice,  but 
to  fall  into  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
alternatives.  For  example,  there  was  no  relief  for 
Ireland  but  in  emigration.  So  long  as  she  acted 
on  the  opposite  policy,  just  so  long  did  she  expe- 
rience either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  alter- 
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natives;  but  from  the  date  of  the  exodus,  relief  has 
begun  to  be  experienced.  The  depopulation  of  some 
districts  has,  no  doubt,  been  great ;  but  not  greater  than 
the  previous  amount  of  idleness  and  poverty  indicated. 
In  the  province  in  which  we  resided  (Ulster)  there  was 
more  than  double  the  number  of  labourers  the  number 
of  acres  cultivated  required  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  which  we  examined,  where  the  wages  were  only 
sixpence  per  day,  the  amount  of  idleness  was  still 
greater  !  And  although  the  decrease  of  population  has 
been  alarmingly  immense  superficially  viewed,  yet  when 
we  compare  the  number  of  labourers  remaining  and  the 
number  of  acres  they  cultivate,  with  the  number  of  la- 
bourers and  acres  in  the  best-farmed  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  found  that  emigration  for 
the  next  ten  years  must  still  exceed  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation by  probably  another  million,  if  not  two,  before 
the  labour  market  is  restored  to  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
or  before  Irishmen  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
Englishmen  in  the  labour  market;  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  the  poor  labourer  has  not  only  many  idle 
days  still  upon  his  hands,  but  also  a  vast  amount  of 
running  about  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  looking 
after  jobs,  consuming  both  his  time  and  strength,  besides 
exhausting  his  pocket  of  any  spare  capital  laid  aside  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  old  age. 

The  primary  cause  of  all  this  is  the  limited  area  of 
land,  together  with  the  continual  growth  of  society. 
Our  agricultural  population,  for  instance,  keeps  multi- 
plying at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  annually  ;  while  no 
increase  is  being  made  to  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  many  years  this  anomalous  state 
of  things  has  existed— hence  the  upshot.  If  we  had  the 
1,370,000,000  acres  of  unreclaimed  lands,  of  which  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  IngersoU)  spoke 
at  the  Gloucester  meeting,  alongside  our  western  shores, 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  been  experienced.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  result  of  something  of  this  kind,  the 
impracticability  of  any  equitable  rules  in  the  absence  of 
such,  and  the  unpopularity  and  finite  character  of  the 
emigration  theory,  which  drove  Malthus  to  the  unhappy 
alternative  of  "  starvation."  Doubtless  out  emigration 
theory  has  a  limit,  which  such  an  annual  increase  of 
population  may  possibly  one  day  overtake ;  but  with  the 
progress  which  steam  navigation  is  making,  and  with 
such  an  area  of  land  before  them  in  either  hemisphere, 
it  will  be  long  before  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
are  practically  called  upon  to  entertain  the  abstract 
question  when  they  must  cease  to  exemplify  socially  the 
rule  of  multiplication  both  in  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies. 

Three  classes  of  things  conduce  to  the  greater  amount 
of  emigration  of  late  than  formerly  :  first,  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  our  colonies,  including  the  United 
States;  secondly,  steam  navigation,  &c.  ;  and,  thirdly, 
progress  of  education  at  home,  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
and  its  consequences,  coupled  with  a  surplus  population, 
each  deserving  of  notice. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  emigrants  still  go  to  America, 
where  the  opening  up  of  her  boundless  regions  by  rail- 
roads— the  growth  of  large  cities  affording  a  sure  market 
for  produce — and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 


generally,  confer  upon  the  new  settler  many  advantages 
which  previously  were  not  enjoyed.  The  hardships 
which  were  once  experienced  are  no  longer  heard  of  in 
the  New  World  ;  the  bugbears  of  the  forest  are  con- 
quered ;  so  that  colonization  has  at  length  become,  as  it 
were,  civilized.  Indeed,  such  is  the  degree  of  progress, 
that  our  transatlantic  cousins  are  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  us,  at  our  annual  meetings,  with  their 
reaping  machines,  churns,  &c.,  and  bidding  fair 
to  leave  us  in  the  distance !  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia,  again,  and  the  sanguine  prospects  of 
similar  discoveries  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  but 
indices  of  progress  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
there  is  probably  a  wider  field  for  emigration  than  in  the 
northern.  Commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  are 
there  fast  increasing  in  number  and  size,  already  demand- 
ing railway  conveyance  and  all  the  other  auxiliaries  of 
British  industry,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  them  a  differ- 
ent influence  upon  the  over-crowded  lanes  and  alleys  of 
those  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  her  rural  villages. 
Farther  need  not  be  said  on  this  head  :  the  difference  is 
great. 

A  great  improvement  has  obviously  taken  place  in  the 
conveyance  of  emigrants  to  our  colonies,  in  sailing  ves- 
sels as  well  as  steam-boats,  both  in  point  of  time,  ex- 
penses, and  accommodation.  Our  ship-builders  and 
sea-faring  men  are  progressing  rapidly  in  their  respective 
professions.  There  is  still  room,  however,  for  further 
progress,  especially  to  the  southern  hemisphere ;  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  effected,  conferring  upon  the  finer 
climates  of  the  Cape  and  Australia  what  they  justly  de- 
serve— a  fair  share  of  our  surplus  population.  The 
oceanic  cheap  postage  movement  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  third  class  brings  us  to  the  firesides  of  intending 
emigrants — no  longer  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
peasantry,  but  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of 
their  fellows — men  and  women  who  take  an  interest  in 
reading  books,  newspapers,  and  acquiring  information 
from  every  source,  and  who  delight  in  writing  home  to 
their  friends  their  experience  in  a  colony.  We  have  fre- 
quently been  shown  such  letters  by  our  labourers  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  contents  of  which 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Education  was  doing  her 
work  completely  in  the  case  of  emigration  ;  for  those 
epistles  were  not  the  over-drawn  pictures  which  used  to 
appear  from  amateur  pens — either  a  long  way  on  this 
side  of"  the  facts  of  the  case"  or  a  long  way  on  that — 
but  the  facts  of  the  case  themselves  practically  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins,  which 
left  nothing  between  them  and  the  colony  but  a  few  shil- 
lings and  pence.  Those  who  are  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  powerful  influence  which  they  ex- 
ercise in  a  family,  and  even  district,  can  scarcely  form 
any  idea  of  it ;  for  like  a"  telling  speech  in  Parliament," 
or  article  from  a  well-known  pen  in  the  columns  of  the 
press,  which  sets  the  whole  kingdom  in  commotion,  they 
set  domestic  circles  equally  on  fire,  as  it  were,  dispelling 
fears  from  surrounding  embarrassments  and  unfolding 
prospects  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else 
but  the  timely  invitation  of  an  over-ruling  Providence. 
No  doutt  the  potato  failure  and  the  poor-house  have  had 
their  influence,  softening  the  minds  of  parties  to  receive 
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more  favourably  epistolaLory  impressions  from  a  colony  : 
but  without  education  these  v;ould  have  been  ineffectual, 
for  epistles  could  not  have  existed.  Indeed,  it  is  no  longer 
tlie  potato-fed  labourer  and  the  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house  who  form  the  bulk  of  emigrants,  but  the  better- 
informed  class  of  labourers,  Pmali  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  tradespeople,  with  not  a  few  from  the  iiigher  ranks 
of  life.  In  short,  England  is  beginning  to  put  a  proper 
estimate  upon  her  invaluable  colonies,  so  that  it  will  be 
found  no  easy  task  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  so  as 
to  prevent  harm  to  the  labour  market. 

Now  that  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in  so  strongly 
towards  our  colonies,  supplying  the  unlimited  demand 
of  the  labour-market  there,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
avert  the  extravagant  notions  of  servants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  do  them  justice  on  the  other  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  for  an  intelligent  and  industrious  agricultural 
labourer  is  perhaps  the  most  independent  member  of 
society  in  a  colony ;  while  there  is  no  one  who  has 
greater  burdens  to  bear,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  up-hill  difficulties,  as  the  British  farmer— circum- 
stances which  have  oppositely  their  own  weight  in  prac- 
tice. No  doubt  science,  capital,  manure,  and  machinery 
■will  ultimately  restore  thing's  to  their  proper  equilibiium; 
but  unless  our  landlords  and  tenants  look  more  narrowly 
to  their  own  interest  than  some  of  them  are  at  present 
probably  prepared  to  admit  as  necessary,  serious  losses 
may  be  sustained  before  such  a  level  is  attained,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  sequel.  This  caution  is  the  more 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  latter-  for  although  the 
former  would  ultimately  suiter  most  from  the  want  of 
labourers,  yet  the  loss  in  the  first  place  will  fall  more 
heavily  upon  the  tenant.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is 
prepared  to  do  without  labourers  ;  and  therefore  the 
sooner  they  contemplate  the  part  which  science,  capital, 
and  machinery  play  in  the  affair  of  emigration,  so  much 
the  better. 

For  several  years  a  laudable  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  suitable  education  for  farmers  and  labourers,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  ;  and  wc  regret  to  say  that  the 
latter  have  embraced  this,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
the  most  willingly  of  the  two.  It  is  certainly  much 
to  be  regretted  that  farmers'  sons  are  to  be  found  with 
as  little  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  involved  in 
agriculture  as  the  sons  of  their  ploughmen  !  While  dis- 
cussing this  view  of  the  question,  parties  have  often 
quoted  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  as  being  all  the  better 
labourers  in  being  well  educated.  We  have  found  it 
equally  so  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  whether  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish,  without  a  difference.  But  the  old  theory  of 
farmers  and  labourers  being  equally  educated  in  one 
school  will  not  do  for  practice,  because  it  is  incomplete, 
the  sons  of  landlords  not  being  included  ;  for  farmers  re- 
quire to  be  equally  well  informed  in  the  sciences  in 
question  as  the  landlord.  That  the  parish-school  may 
be  greatly  reformed  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  initiatory  branches  of  science  there 
taught  to  both  families  successfully,  is  plain;  but  a  large 
body  of  farmers'  sons  require  something  more  than  this. 
A  farmer,  for  instance,  with  a  capital  of  from  ^-"2,000  to 
i£;20,000  invested  in  agriculture  ought  always  to  be  able  to 
give  his  son  a  better  education  than  his  labourer.  Our  uni- 


versities and  colleges  are  atsbject  to  refoimsoas  tomeet 
the  wants  of  landlords  and  tenants,  as  well  as  parish- 
schools,  while  farmers'  sons  and  labourers'  sons  who  caui- 
not  attend  colleges  and  universities  must  read  books  and 
otherwise  endeavour  during  their  leisure  hours  at  home 
to  acquire  the  necessary  information.  It  is  not  at  the 
parish  school  t!;at  the  most  intelligent  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  acquire  their  information,  but  during  the 
long  winter  cvtnings  and  summer  evenings  after  they 
finish  their  work  ;  while  a  large  number  of  her  farmers 
attend  her  different  universities  and  colleges.  There  is 
generally  a  prononess  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
college  education  and  too  little  to  private  tuition ;  for 
much  more  information  is  acquired  from  the  latter  source 
than  the  former.  A  small  select  libiary  has  become  the 
most  irr.portant  portion  of  the  farmer's  stock  ;  and  were 
their  sons  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  as  they  might  or 
ought  to  do  while  serving  thtir  apprenticeships  at  home, 
they  would  acquire  a  very  different  idea  of  things,  and 
cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  blockheads  by  the  other  classes 
of  society ;  for  they  would  then  learn  to  appreciate 
science  and  its  application  to  practice  as  they  do. 

In  a  colony,  science  is  even,  if  possible,  of  greater  im- 
portance than  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  hence,  with  the 
greater  progress  made  of  late  years,  is  producing  greater 
effects.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest ;  for  in  the  former 
the  colonist  has  to  start  without  precedent  for  a  guide, 
whereas  in  the  latter  farmers  follow  the  practices  of  their 
forefathers,  without,  in  many  cases,  being  able  to  assign 
the  reason  why,  or  they  obviously  would  choose  better. 
Hence  the  rude  practices  adopted  in  our  colonies  before 
emigrants  were  properly  educated,  and  which  have 
f(  rmed  the  basis  of  our  colonial  agriculture,  very  lately 
pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  as  an  exhaust- 
ing system — so  much  so,  that  almost  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North  America  was  rendered  unfit  for  profitable 
cropping  before  science  discovered  to  her  farmers  the 
fallacy  of  their  farming.  During  this  rude  age  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  labour  was  all  that  was  thought  upon. 
The  forest  fell  before  it  ;  the  rattlesnake  and  prairie  dog 
fled  before  the  fires  of  the  labourer  ;  while  seed  time  was 
followed  by  harvests  so  abundant  as  to  procure  for  the 
country  the  appellation  of  the  "  Land  of  Plenty" — all 
the  result  of  brute  labour,  so  to  speak.  But  a  short 
experience  taught  the  American  farmer  that  something 
more  was  wanted  than  brute  labour  in  successful  agricul- 
ture ;  for  scarcely  had  science  dawned  upon  this  be- 
nighted period,  when  he  found  that  it  would  take  a 
sum  nearly  equivalent  to  the  national  debt  of  England 
to  restore  his  exhausted  forest  and  prairie  lands  to  their 
original  fertility.  Hence  the  demand  which  sprung  up 
for  science  ;  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  of 
late  in  improved  agriculture,  geology,  chemistry,  mecha- 
nics, and  the  other  sciences  involved,  having  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  as 
much  success  as  in  this  country ;  while  the  soil  is  fast 
being  restored  to  its  primitive  fertility,  yielding  threefold 
produce  for  half  labour— a  result  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  at  home,  for  bad  farming  always  requires  more 
labour  than  good. 

With  regard  to  capital,  machinery,  and  manure,  such 
are  now  universally  admitted  as  absolutely  necessary  to 


successful  agriculture  along  with  Eciencc — iu  other  words, 
the  increase   of  science,   machinery,  and  manure  now 
demanded  by  impioved  agricullure  requires  an  increase 
of  capital.     As  we  progress  in  science,  practice  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  artificial — receding  farther  from 
the  natural  oi-  rude  systems   of  patriarchal  times,  and 
consequently  requiring  more   capital  to  carry  on  her 
labours  successfully.     All  our  arguments  in   favour  of 
tenant-right  centres  in  this  point  — ///e  mccessfv.l  in- 
vestment of  more  capital  in  agriculture  ;  hence  the  im- 
propriety, nay,  the  absurdity  of  opposition  ;  for  unless 
more  capital  is  invested  in  the  British  soil,  home  agri- 
culture must  eventually  be  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign 
and   colonial.      Unless   parliament  removes   all    those 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  draining  and  other 
permanent  improvements  being   carried   out,    and    of 
Science,  machinery,  and  manure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  husbandry  of  its 
produce,   farmers  and  labourers  must  of  necessity  bring 
their  skill  and  capital  to  bear  upon  our  colonial  soil, 
where  no  such  obstacles  are   experienced,    and   from 
thence   inundate  our   markets  with  their  untaxed  and 
cheap  produce  !     There  is  only  one  way  of  averting  this 
twofold  calamity  of  dear  labour  and  cheap  produce,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
We  must  have  tenant-right  to   secuie  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  cheap  patents  to  secure 
the  labours  of  the  inventor  in  procuring  for  us  the  most 
effective  machines  and  manures,  on  terms  similar  to  what 
American  farmers  enjoy — manures  and  machinery  not 
now  in  existence.     Were  patents  procurable  for  some 
^3,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  know  parties  who  are 
prepared  to  take  out  patents  for  steam  ploughs,  manures, 
&c.,  and  to  invest  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  the  under, 
taking,  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  but  the  absurdity 
of  being  taxed  £200  on  each  patent,  or  £1,000  on  five, 
for  conferring  upon  Old   England  what  her  exigencies 
demand,  is  too  gross  to  be  swallowed  by  them,  for  they 
will  become  citizens  of  the  new  world  first,  or  as  soon 
as  their  leases  and  engagements  are  out-    There  are  silly 
people  who  cannot  keep  their  inventions  to  themselves, 
for  they  always  ooze  out  somehow ;  and  there  are  selfish 
people  who  think  all  inventors  silly — to  both  of  whom 
we  briefly  say  at  present,  remember  the  old  story  of 
"  locking  the  stable-door   after  the  steed  is  stolen." 
But  of  this  after. 

Now  the  application  of  more  science,  capital,  manure, 
and  machinery  to  agriculture,  producing  double  the 
produce  with  probably  one-half  the  number  of  farm- 
labourers,  horses,  and  working  cattle,  is  not  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  the  husbandry  of  its  produce  with 
less  labour  but  the  bringing  of  the  more  elevated  and 
scientific  branches  of  labour  to  bear  upon  the  soil  and 
its  produce,  so  that  more  labour  is  actually  employed  in 
modern  times  than  was  during  patriarchal  times,  when 
the  ploughman  made  his  own  plough  and  the  farmer  his 
own  shoes,  and  when  science  was  almost  exclusively 
monopolized  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  lay  favourites,  much 
of  it  appearing  to  them  little  better  than  alchymy  and 
witchcraft.  Capital  may  always  betaken  as  the  measure 
of  labour.  Into  practical  details,  here,  we  need  not  enter ; 
for  these  must  appear  manifest  to  our  readers  at  first 
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sight.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  so  hurriedly  over  the 
important  changes  which  this  difference  ia  the  quality  of 
labour  as  applied  lo  the  soil  is  producing  upon  our 
colonics,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  labour 
market  of  the  mother  country.     For  exam.ple  : 

So  long  as  the  American  farmer  followed  his  old  ex- 
hausting system  of  only  applying  manual  and  brute 
labour  to  the  soil,  he  and  his  own  brutes  had  to  do  the 
work  themselves  :  for  under  it  newly-arrived  emigrants, 
who  had  as  many  dollars  as  would  buy  a  few  acres  of 
land,  found  that  it  was  better  to  enter  the  "bush" 
penniless  than  to  work  for  a  penniless  master,  for,  in 
the  former  case,  they  had  regular  employment,  whereas 
in  the  latter  it  was  otherwise.  No  doubt,  at  times,  very 
severe  trials  were  experienced  in  the  "  bush,"  under 
sickness,  or  the  "  fever  of  the  country,"  as  it  is  termed  ; 
but  the  svmpathies  ot  a  penniless  master,  under  such 
circumstances,  v^ere  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance. 
But  now  that  science,  manure,  and  machinery  are  being 
bi-oiight  to  bear  upon  the  soil,  capital  is  becoming  a 
sine  qua  non  with  American  farmers,  as  with  those  of 
the  mother  country ;  and  it  is  this  additional  capital 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  colonial  soil,  including  rail- 
roads, which  is  removing  our  labourers  faster  than  our 
population  increases,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until 
an  equilibrium  takes  place  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
Emigrants  find  that,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  they 
are  sure  of  making  from  2s.  6d.  to  a  dollar  per  day  ; 
and  that,  from  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  they  can 
soon  save  what  capital  is  necessary  to  reclaim  and  stock 
150  acres  or  so  of  land,  avoiding  all  the  hardships  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  penniless  settler  in  the  "  bush," 
while  railroads  and  the  higher  branches  of  labour  em- 
ployed afford  a  better  home  market  for  their  produce. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  patent  to  them,  the  moment 
they  enter  into  the  service  either  of  a  railway  contractor 
or  farmer ;  and  those  facts  they  communicate  to  their 
relatives  in  the  mother  country,  as  formerly  stated. 
Hence  the  consequences  which  follow — the  depopulation 
of  whole  districts  almost,  as  in  Ireland  and  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  wages  are  the 
lowest,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  the  most 
distressing. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  contrast  between 
the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  labourer  at  home 
and  the  labourer  in  the  colonies,  the  boundless  demand 
for  labour  iu  the  latter  case,  and  the  limited  demand  in 
the  former,  while  sowing,  hoeing,  reaping,  mowing,  and 
thrashing-machines,  &c.,  &c.,  are  daily  circumscribing 
this  limited  demand  into  a  narrower  circle,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  poor  labourer 
to  emigrate,  on  the  one  hand  ;  while  to  restore  the  de- 
mand to  a  state  of  equilibrium  will  appear  no  easy  task, 
on  the  other.  Science,  capital,  and  machinery  have  to 
make  great  progress  in  the  mother  country,  before  they 
leave  the  science,  capital,  and  rrachinery  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  colonies  generally,  so  far  behind 
in  the  march  of  improvement  as  to  restore  an  equili- 
brium iu  the  demand  for  labour ;  for  the  demand  is  now 
no  longer  confined  to  the  pauper  populations  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  saw  a  handbill  stuck  upon  the  boarding 
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which  surrounds  the  crj'stal  palace,  Sydenham,  adver- 
tising for  200  labourers  to  go  to  Australia,  to  railway 
work,  a  free  passage  being  allowed  to  each  labourer  and 
his  family.  With  free  passages,  cheap  land,  and  the 
gold-diggings  before  them,  what  is  to  restrain  labourers, 
and  what  save  the  English  landlord  and  tenant  from 
suffering  in  such  a  revolution  ? 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  were  only  two  al- 
ternatives before  them — the  investment  of  more  capital 
in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  land- 
lord, and  the  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant.  Now,  on  entering  the  labour  market 
to  hire  labour  for  carrying  out  those  means  of  safety, 
how  unfortunate  are  we  !  For  before  Ireland  has  got 
her  "  Land  Improvement  "  and  "Tenant-right"  sta- 
tutes, her  surplus  and  cheap  labour  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  before  Old  England  gets  even  this  length, 
one-half  of  her  labourers  will  be  either  at  the  "dig- 
gings," or  earning  half-sovereigns  per  day  on  the  rail- 
roads of  Australia  ;  while  there  will  be  no  speaking  to 
the  other  or  remaining  half  under  7s.  6d.  per  day.  Had 
the  j£5,000,000  which  have  been  annually  spent  in  poor- 
rates  since  we  advocated  the  cause  of  tenant-right  been 
invested  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  up- 
wards of  ,£"100,000,000  had  been  invested  before  now, 
returning  profits  exceeding  in  amount  annually  the 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  ! 

It  is  certainly  some  consolation  to  hear  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  promising,  from  his  seat  in  the  upper 
house,  to  "take  into  consideration"  the  case  of 
England  after  that  of  Ireland  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  further,  to  hear  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  urging  the  propriety  of  building  cottages 
and  gardens  for  labourers  contiguous  to  their  work. 
But  is  not  this  practically,  after  all,  only  proposing  to 
"  lock  the  stable-door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen"  ? 
No  doubt  machinery  can  be  invented  for  abridging  la- 
bour in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  as  in 
its  annual  cultivation  ;  but  u^hen  ?  After  our  inventors 
have  established  their  reputation  in  a  colony !  After 
this  has  taken  place,  we  shall  get  steam-ploughs  and 
draining- ploughs  from  our  colonies,  as  we  are  now  get- 
ting reaping-machines,  churns,  &c.  But  is  this  the 
way  to  get  further  a-head  of  our  colonies  in  mechanical 
science  than  we  now  are,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  demand  in  the  labour  market  ?  For  an  equilibrium 
in  mechanical  science,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  gene- 
rally, has  for  its  counterpart  an  equilibrium  in  the  price 
of  land  and  labour.  Are  English  landlords  prepared  to 
accept  American  rents — a  dollar  and  a-half  per  acre,  or 
6s.  6d.,  for  their  best  land  ?  If  not,  it  is  high  time  they 
bethought  of  practical  means  for  bringing  the  labours  of 
inventors  of  useful  chemical  and  mechanical  inventions 
to  bear  upon  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil ; 
for  the  present  jlan  of  taxing  them  £,'200  before  they 
commence  working,  is  obviously  anything  but  practical. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  calculated  to  restore  an  equilibrium 
of  demand ;  for  America  will  give  each  600  acres  of  land, 
and  some  20  patents  for  this  money,  with  a  much 
wider  field  of  agriculture  for  their  operation — hence  the 
obvious  conclusion.     It  is  usual  to  give  servants  earnest - 


money,  instead  of  wringing  from  them  a  tax  greater 
probably  than  their  wages  ! 

The  labour  of  the  useful  inventor  is  that  upon  which  the 
safety  of  English  agriculture  at  present  depends,  and  therefore 
to  allow  him  to  emigrate  to  our  colonies — and  not  only  to 
allow  him,  but  actually  to  tax  him,  so  as  to  effect  his  expulsion 
from  our  shores  with  as  little  delay  as  possible — is  not  only 
short-sighted  economy,  but  something  approaching  to  suicidal. 
American  agriculture  has  long  been  thus  dependent,  hence  the 
policy  which  her  government  pursues — a  policy  which  all  our 
colonial  governments  feel  disposed  to  imitate — viz.,  that  of 
encouraging  the  emigration  of  English  inventors,  by  giving 
citizens  patents  for  some  £5  each,  and  strangers  £120.  At 
first  sight  we  were  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  this 
extra  charge  against  the  English  patentee,  on  the  ground  of 
excluding  useful  inventions  ;  but  on  taking  a  second  view  of  it, 
and  the  emigration  maxim  involved,  at  once  became  reconciled 
to  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  The  theory  of  the  Union  may 
be  thus  stated  :  "  America  wants  steam  ploughs  or  cultivators, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  most 
improved  construction.  In  England  there  are  large  numbers 
of  small  capitalists  of  from  £50  to  £500  each,  the  sons  of 
farmers,  implement  makers,  engineers,  &c.,  who  have  got  au 
excellent  education,  are  men  of  great  talents,  generally  speak- 
ing-, and  masters  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  sciences  ;  are 
useful  inventors,  careful  of  their  money,  being  as  free  from 
speculation  in  patents  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business,  and 
therefore  they  form  the  very  class  of  emigrants  which  America 
wants ;  consequently  she  must  do  everything  in  her  power 
to  encourage  their  becoming  citizens,  and  discourage  their 
taking  out  patents  as  foreigners,  as  success  here  might  re- 
tain them  in  the  mother  country.  If,  for  this  purpose,  her 
Commissioner  of  Patents  holds  out  iu  his  right  hand  a  grant 
of  sis  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  a  patent,  for  £120,  and  itt 
the  left  a  patent  only  for  £120,  then  there  is  not  an  intelligent 
young  farmer  in  England,  of  the  class  in  question,  who  will 
not  lay  hold  of  the  acres,  for  by  so  doing  he  can  start  his 
steam-plough  in  her  fertile  prairies,  apply  his  patent  manures 
and  export  to  Mark  Lane  or  Liverpool  one  hundred  quarters 
of  wheat,  the  produce  of  his  American  patents,  so  to  speak,  to 
take  out  his  English  patents,  and  get  his  relatives  to  work  the 
inventions  or  dispose  of  them.  Implement  makers  and 
engineers  are  not  generally  reckoned  less  intelhgent  than 
farmers  in  the  mother  country,  and  will  therefore  embrace 
the  more  inviting  field  which  the  boundless  realms  of  the  New 
World  hold  out  to  the  progress  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
science,  and  the  comfortable  settlement  of  their  families,  when 
compared  with  the  limited  and  crowded  area  of  the  mother 
country," 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  American  patent-office 
theory  comes  practically  home  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  that  England,  by  refusing  au  honest 
aud  fair  settlement  of  the  tenant  right  and  patent  law  ques- 
tions, or  the  investment  of  capital  in  permanent  improvements, 
manures,  and  machinery,  is  doing  all  she  can  to  encourage 
emigration  and  forward  the  interest  of  our  colonies,  including 
the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  her  own.  That  she  must 
do  otherwise  requires  no  proof ;  for  the  stream  of  gold  which 
is  now  flowing  into  either  hemisphere  will  soon  intersect  the 
boundless  continents  of  America  and  Australia  with  railroads, 
bridge  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  with  steam-boats,  and 
thus  increase  the  facilities  for  emigration  and  colonial  enterprise 
in  a  tenfold  degree.     Hence  the  result  of  delay. 

(To  be  contimiedj 
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As  was  justly  observed  in  the  leading  columns  of  this 
journal  some  time  ago,  that  the  London  Farmers'  Club 
closed  its  summer  meeting  with  "  an  appropriate  prologue 
to  the  Gloucester  and  other  exhibitions"  about  to  follow — 
a  discussion  "  On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Fixed 
and  Portable  Steam  Engines  to  Agricultural  Purposes." 
For  many  years  the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  turned 
to  the  science  of  mechanics  with  marked  confidence  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  resources  from  which  amelio- 
ration could  be  had,  especially  since  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  ;  and  from  the  merits  of  the  question  at 
issue,  and  the  favourable  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  agri- 
cultural press,  the  Farmers'  Club  may  justly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  correspondents  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  have  not  responded  to  the  subject  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  For  our  own  part,  we  frankly  plead  guilty. 
It  is  no  easy  task  for  correspondents  in  our  situation 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Steam  itself, 
with  all  its  gigantic  powers,  scarcely  keeps  up  with  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  age,  running  some  considerable 
risk  of  falling  behind  in  the  race,  if  not  being  wholly 
superseded  by  agents  more  active.  Correspondents  of 
any  journal  ought  certainly  always  to  respond  to  the 
different  topics  to  which  its  leading  columns  may  direct 
attention ;  and  in  doing  so,  facts  should  be  fearlessly 
stated  on  all  occasions  ;  but  unless  they  are  supplied  by 
practical  farmers,  how  is  it  possible  that  justice  can  be 
done  to  agriculture  ?  for  science  can  never  be  safely  sepa- 
rated from  practice  in  any  branch  of  it.  At  present  the 
complaint  is  universal  among  scientific  writers  in  con- 
nection with  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  and  the  other  sciences  involved — and  not  more 
universal  than  well-founded — that  farmers  do  not  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  experience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  to  the  different  papers  they  themselves  read.  Literary 
men  may  do  much  to  keep  science  advancing  and  practice 
awake ;  but  blanks  are  always  of  necessity  left  for  practical 
men  to  fill  up,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  neglected  by 
farmers.  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  we  thought  the 
importance  of  the  subject  just  such  as  to  demand  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Gloucester  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  before  further  discussion  of  it.  This  great 
gathering  has  now  been  concluded  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary success  in  both  departments.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  had  a  fresh  opportunity  of  examining  the  compara- 
tive  merits  of  fixed  and  portable  steam  engines,  being 
thereby  better  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  throw  out  a  few  practical  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  in  the  hopes  of  stimulating  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  and  aiding  future  practice. 

In  glancing  at  the  comparative  merits  of  two  articles 
of  so  recent  introduction  as  the  fixed  and  portable  steam 
engine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  question  apart  from  the  prospective ;  for  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  will  be  found  of  such  an  exceptionary 


character  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  adoption  as  a  rule 
for  the  future  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  progress  of  science 
is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  problematical  whether 
what  best  suits  the  practice  of  to-day  may  do  so  to- 
morrow. In  short,  the  antagonistic  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  is  rather  specula- 
tive ground,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautiously  en- 
tered upon — ground  which  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  avoids  in  its  prize  list,  by  placing  both  upon  a 
footing  of  equality ;  while  the  past  is  surrounded  with  so 
many  antiquated  practices  peculiar  to  itself  as  to  require 
more  discrimination  to  judge  of  circumstances  than  has 
in  too  many  instances  been  applied.  For  example,  taking 
the  retrospective  view  of  the  question  first : — 

Scotland,  it  is  said,  furnishes  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
fixed  engine;  while  England,  although  undecided  of  late, 
was  previously  in  favour  of  the  locomotive.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  which  we  meet  with  here  is  this— • 
Was  it  the  calculating  intelligence  ofour  northern  neigh- 
bours which  preferred  the  former,  and  the  easy  unconcern 
and  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  ourselves  which 
gave  rise  to  the  latter  ?  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  ;  for  in  both  cases  prior  circumstances  account  for 
the  difference,  apart  from  the  merits  of  either  engine. 
For: 

In  England,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine,  portable  threshing  machines  were  in  general 
use,  more  corn  being  thrashed  out  by  them  than 
by  fixed  ones.  This  practice  gave  rise  to  a 
class  of  jobbers,  who  kept  one  or  more  machines, 
with  sets  of  men  and  horses,  travelling  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  thrashing  out  the  crops  at  so  much  per  quar- 
ter, according  as  consumption  demanded  ;  so  that  the 
work  became,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  subdivision  of 
labour,  apart  from  the  other  operations  of  the  farm. 
The  expense  of  keeping  thrashing  teams  was  great,  con- 
suming no  small  proportion  of  the  charges  of  the  jobber, 
often  leaving  little  over  as  profit  to  himself ;  consequently 
the  locomotive  steam-engine,  to  supersede  horses,  was 
an  important  discovery  for  him,  and  embraced  accord- 
ingly. Farmers  who  had  portable  thrashing-machines, 
and  several  farms  each,  were  similarly  situated  ;  indeed, 
to  many  of  them  the  economy  of  horse-labour  was 
a  more  important  question  than  even  to  jobbers. 
The  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  fixed  and 
portable  engines  was  never  once  raised  by  either  of 
them.  It  was  theoretical  speculation  far  beyond  their 
limits,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter ;  for  it  would 
be  practically  absurd  to  talk  of  fixed  engines  for  the 
jobbing  thrasher  ;  and  if  so  in  his  case,  why  should  it 
be  otherwise  in  that  of  farmers  occupying  several  farms, 
who  each  made  one  portable  thrashing-machine  and  a 
regular  set  of  hands  do  the  whole  work  of  thrashing  ? 
His  hands  were  trained  to  the  outdoor  system,  his  bams 
and  stack-yards  constructed  for  the  work  ;  so  that  the 
practical  question  with  him  lay  between  the  locomotive, 
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— or,  rather,  steam— and  horse-power;  and  here  the  ad- 
vantages were  so  manifest  as  to  leave  the  answer  too 
]ec;ible  to  doubt  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

In  Scotland  primary  circumstances  were  very  different, 
for  there  fixed  thrashing-machines  had  been  erected 
almost  on  every  farm  of  upwards  of  fifty  acres,  driven 
cither  by  water,  wind,  or  animal  power,  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  steam-engines.  Many  farmers  there  oc- 
cupy several  farms,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  having  a 
fixed  thrashing-machine  on  each.  Where  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  water,  a  horse-power  is  also  attached  ;  and 
sometimes,  where  the  fall  admits  of  it — as  it  often  does  in 
the  hilly  districts,  the  general  feature  of  the  country — 
the  water,  after  leaving  one  wheel,  falls  upon  another  ; 
so  that  it  produces  a  double  effect,  the  driving-machinery 
of  both  wheels  acting  in  concert.  In  travelling  in 
Aberdeenshire  we  once  saw  two  water-wheels  and  a 
horse-power  acting  together  in  thrashing.  There  was 
too  little  water  to  thrash  out  the  stack,  and  a  full  team 
of  horses  could  not  be  conveniently  spared  to  thrash 
separately.  Indeed,  it  was  the  latter  end  of  seed  time, 
and  the  farmer  was  unwilling  to  break  the  labours  of  the 
field.  Four  working  bullocks  were  used  as  one  team, 
two  going  the  morning  yoking,  and  the  other  two  the 
afternoon.  The  farmer's  riding  or  gig  horse  acted  as  an 
odd  one,  and  the  two  spare  oxen  were  consequently 
yoked  in  the  machine,  the  sluices  raised,  the  water  thrown 
upon  both  wheels,  and  the  work  of  thrashing  proceeded 
with  to  completion.  We  quote  this  example  to 
show  the  amount  of  machinery  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work  of  the  barn,  and  the  spirit  with  which  our  northern 
neighbours  embraced  it ;  for  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
generality,  the  whole  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  Both  wheels  were  under  ground,  and  of  con- 
siderable diameter,  while  the  "  horse -course"  (as  it  was 
termed)  was  of  the  old  fashion,  roofed  over,  with  the 
machinery  above  the  horses;  so  that  the  investment 
must  have  been  considerable.  In  travelling  from  the 
one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  we  only  recollect 
meeting  with  one  portable  horse  thrashing-mechine  in 
working  order,  and  it  was  seldom  used,  and  of  English 
manufacture.  Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the 
Scotch  farmers,  the  question  with  them  lay  between  the 
fixed-engine,  or  steam  and  water,  wind  or  horse-power, 
and  not  between  the  locomotive  and  those  several 
powers ;  for  their  buildings  and  stack-yards,  with  their 
"  sheaf  lofts,"  "corn  barns,"  "  chaff  barns,"  "straw 
barns,"  "horse-courses,"  and  machinery,  were  only 
adapted  for  the  fixed-engine.  Where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  it  has,  of  course,  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  most  economical  motive-power ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  other  two,  steam  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
them,  the  "horse-course"  in  the  majority  of  cases 
serving  as  the  engine-house,  the  only  additional  expense 
required  being  the  filling  up  of  the  openings  for  the 
horses  entering  with  mason  work,  and  erecting  a  chimney. 

Such  being  the  case  with  the  two  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  altogether  inconclusive  to  bring  forward 
the  example  of  the  one  in  favour  of  the  fixed  engine, 
and  that  of  the  other  in  favour  of  the  locomotive  ;  for 
it  is  manifest  that  the  farmers  of  both  were  influenced  by 


circumstances  more  tangible  than  the  mechanical  merits 
of  either,  consequently  the  question  at  issue  is  one  which 
experience  has  yet  to  settle. 

The  causes  to  which  those  different  circumstances  are 
to  be  attributed  are  not  without  interest,  as  they  are  not 
yet  wholly  inoperative.  In  England  leases  for  terms  of 
years  are  the  exception,  yearly  tenancy  being  the  general 
tenure  ;  consequently  English  farmers  had  no  encour- 
agement to  erect  horse-courses  and  fixed  machinery. 
"  Between  Maiden  Kirk  and  John  O'Groat's  "  there  is 
not  a  single  farmer,  we  venture  to  say,  who  would  have 
erected  a  horse-course  and  thrashing  machine  had  he  been 
similarly  situated  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  who  has 
done  so  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease,  and  before  a 
renewal  was  agreed  upon,  however  good  may  have  been 
the  understanding  between  him  and  his  landlord.  Next, 
the  climate  is  more  congenial  for  out-door  thrashing  than 
in  the  north  ;  while  the  character  of  the  stack-yard  and 
farm  buildings,  arising  partly  from  this  diversity  of 
climate  and  partly  from  the  system  of  farming,  are  better 
adapted  for  the  locomotive  than  the  fixed  engine.  And, 
lastly,  portable  thrashing  machines  require  finer  ms^- 
chinery  than  fixed  ones  ;  and  at  the  period  in  question 
our  agricultural  implement  makers  were  vastly  superior 
to  their  northern  neighbours  in  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind,  so  that  they  were  better  qualified 
to  supply  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  times,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  farmers,  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  been  ;  giving  rise  to  a  branch  of  industry — the 
thrashing  of  corn  by  jobbers — practically  unknown  in  the 
sister  country.  But  for  them,  the  jobber  could  never 
have  contracted  to  thrash  farmers'  crops  as  they  re- 
quired them,  at  vastly  less  money  than  they  themselves 
could  do  by  the  flail,  and  to  thrash  them  better  also. 

Scotland,  again,  is  "  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood," 
affording  innumerable  waterfalls  for  machinery ;  and  in 
this  respect  held  out  much  greater  encouragement  to  her 
farmers  to  thrash  corn  by  machinery  than  was  at  first 
experienced  in  this  country.  The  first  impulse,  there- 
fore, was  greater,  while  machines  were  almost  driven  by 
water ;  thus  impressing  upon  the  country,  as  it  were, 
the  general  design  of  fixed  machinery.  At  this  time 
farm  buildings  were  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  improved  system  of  husbandry  being 
introduced  from  this  country  and  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  hence  when  new  ones  were  designed,  barns 
were  planned  out  for  fixed  engines.  Horse-machines  in 
course  appeared ;  but  the  character  of  the  buildings  had 
assumed  a  definite  form,  the  climate  of  the  country 
forbidding  out-door  thrashing  in  the  most  favour- 
able localities,  and  altogether  excluding  it  during 
the  winter.  The  shortness  of  the  winter  day,  again, 
thrashing  being  sometimes  performed  by  candle-light 
every  morning ;  the  dependence  of  cattle  upon  newly- 
thrashed  straw  daily ;  the  state  of  the  labour  market, 
servants  being  engaged  by  the  year ;  and  the  more  arti- 
ficial state  of  things  generally,  were  all  in  favour  of  fixed 
machinery  rather  than  locomotive. 

All  these  things,  therefore,  when  put  together  in  the 
case  of  either  country,  are  sufiicient  to  account  for  difi'er- 
ences  of  existing  circumstances,  without  having  recourse 
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to  national  personalities,  if  not  to  Flodden  Field  and  Ban- 
nockburn,  for  primary  causes,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
disputants  in  agricultural  matters. 

Prospectively  viewed,  the  question  at  issue  will  still  be 
so  influenced  by  existing  circumstances  as  to  be  left  un- 
settled, as  it  were,  for  many  a  day  to  come.  The  prac- 
tice of  To-morrow  will  always  experience  a  difficulty  in 
shaking  from  off  her  shoulders  the  burdens  which 
To-day  has  placed  upon  them ;  still  science  is  pro- 
gressing, and  those  burdens  are  daily  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter  as  we  advance.  If  the  English  farmer,  for 
instance,  receives  a  proper  settlement  of  the  tenant-right 
question,  as  we  hope  he  will,  it  may  enable  him  to  get 
over  the  difficulties  yearly  tenancy  involve  him  in  ;  but 
until  such  is  obtained,  it  would  be  practically  absurd,  in 
many  instances,  erecting  fixed  steam  engines  at  his  own 
expense,  whatever  may  be  their  abstract  merits  mechani- 
cally. The  question  at  issue  between  the  fixed  engine 
and  locomotive  is  disposed  of  by  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  political  economy  of  land — abstractedly, 
weightier  than  all  the  mechanical  principles  involved. 
Bad  lawyers  outweigh  bad  farmers,  and  are  therefore  the 
greatest  calamity  of  the  two  in  a  national  sense,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary.  The  improper 
subdivision  of  land  into  farms,  in  accordance  with  the  po- 
litical notions  of  antiquated  times,  the  inconvenient  situa- 
tion of  farm-buildings  at  some  untoward  corner,  roads 
and  fences  equally  antiquated,  and  all  chained  to  the 
soil  by  laws  almost  as  arbitrary  and  binding  in  character 
as  that  of  gravitation,  positively  prevent  the  farmers  of 
England  experimentally  testing  the  comparative  merits 
of  fixed  and  portable  steam-engines  for  agricultural 
purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mechanical 
science,  as  they  otherwise  could  do  ;  for  a  farm  inscribed 
within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  so  so  speak,  would  com- 
prise an  area  of  some  600  acres,  sufficient  to  employ  a 
fixed-engine — a  radius  of  one  mile,  upwards  of  2,000  ;  so 
that  if  farm  buildings  were  centrally  situated,  all  the  ob- 
jections brought  against  carting  out  manure  in  seed 
time,  and  home  produce  in  harvest,  would  disappear. 
We  ought  here  to  refute  another  objection  to  fixed- 
engines,  which  too  many  English  landlords  are  to  blame 
for  entertaining  towards  their  tenants,  viz.,  the  want  of 
capital.  "  Our  northern  neighbours  are  more  calculating, 
and  have  more  capital-differences,  which  do  everything 
in  farming,"  say  they.  But  what  say  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  Simply  this— that  after  a  race  of  some  half  a 
century,  the  English  farmers  are  found  wealthier,  as  a 
body,  than  the  Scotch ;  a  fact  so  notorious  that  no  one 
can  deny  it,  or  seeks  to  deny  it.  Hence  the  obvious 
conclusion,  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  draw  for 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland — the  land  of  fixed- 
engines  at  present,  and  buildings  constructed  for 
them — such  things  do  not  last  for  ever,  so  that  at  the 
expiry  of  leases,  incoming  tenants  more  especially  may 
think  of  locomotives,  unless  justice  is  done  them  on  the 
topic  of  tenant-right,  leaving  the  farm  as  they  found  it, 
should  the  landlord  propose  an  increase  of  rent  on  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  without  putting  his  hand  into  his 
own  pockets.     And  besides  the  argument  here  involved, 


which  must  always  influence  more  or  loss  the  mechani- 
cal merits  of  the  two  engines,  until  the  tenant-right 
question  is  fairly  settled,  if  ever  we  get  the  length  of 
cultivating  the  soil  by  means  of  steam-power — a  point  to 
which  we  are  obviously  progressing — it  is  very  clear 
tliat  the  small  farmers  of  the  north  cannot  uphold  two 
engines  and  two  engineers  at  work  economically;  bo 
that  the  fixed-engine  will  have  to  give  way  to  the 
locomotive,  as  horses  in  England  have  done  to  steam. 
Independent  of  the  many  mechanical  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  fixed-engine  for  thrashing  corn,  and  doing  all 
kinds  of  similar  work  which  can  be  economically  con- 
centrated to  one  point,  it  is  obvious  that  practice  will 
never  be  able  to  get  over  the  biassing  influence  which 
such  discoveries  will  have  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  engines  upon  small  farms  ;  for  so  long  as  we 
have  thrashing  only,  any  intelligent  labourer  may  manage 
the  engine  ;  but  when  once  we  get  the  length  of  steam 
culture,  we  shall  have  railroads  also,  and  full  employ- 
ment for  mechanical  engineers.  On  large  farms  two 
engines  may  be  kept,  and  one  engineer — such  is  re- 
concileable  with  the  ordinary  details  of  practice,  and 
therefore  may  be  carried  out. 

An  objection  to  the  locomotive  engine  requires  to  be 
answered  before  concluding,  viz. — The  climate  of  the 
north,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  including  all  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to 
"  rain  for  ever  during  winter,"  precludes  outdoor 
thrashing. 

The  outdoor  thrashing  has  not  afoot  to  stand  upon, 
either  as  to  the  health  of  the  labourer  or  the  economy  of 
labour ;  for  in  one  of  the  best  climates  of  England  we 
found  that  we  could  not  depend  upon  good  days  for  thrash- 
ing. Quantities  of  litter  may  be  thrashed  cut  at  a  time  ; 
but  cattle  require  to  be  littered  daily,  and  the  straw  kept 
dry  in  the  straw-barn,  and  where  it  is  given  for  food, 
either  separately  or  mixed  with  hay  cut  into  chaff,  it  re- 
quires to  be  fresh  thrashed.  Now  sheaves  can  be  more 
easily  removed  into  the  barn,  there  thrashed,  and  the 
straw  placed  in  the  straw-bam,  than  it  can  be  on  the  out- 
door system,  being  done  with  less  toil  to  the  labourer. 
But  besides  this,  how  can  the  work  be  accomplished  in 
rainy  seasons  of  days  and  weeks  together,  with  probably 
only  one  hour  or  two  towards  night  to  fill  the  sheaf- 
barn,  which  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  the  time  it 
would  require  to  thrash  ?  Both  in  harvest  and  in  thrash- 
ing time  we  have  often  wished  that  the  stack-yard  was 
roofed  over,  as  well  as  the  straw-yard.  We  are  cer- 
tainly receding  slowly  but  surely  from  the  out-door 
practices  of  oriental  climes,  and  progressing  to  some- 
thing of  the  kind  contemplated.  In  point  of  fact,  straw- 
yards  are  already  covered  over,  and  stacks,  as  they  stand 
in  the  stack-yard,  removed  into  the  barn  on  railways  in 
wet  weather  as  in  dry  ;  so  that  the  case  of  the  labourer, 
as  well  as  the  farmer,  will  demand  thrashing  in  wet  days 
rather  than  dry,  for  there  is  nothing  affects  his  health 
sooner  than  a  wet  shirt  or  an  empty  pocket.  If  barns 
and  machinery  are  properly  constructed,  less  annoyance 
will  be  experienced  from  dust  inside  than  outside,  and 
less  toil  also  ;  for  indoors  the  winnowing  machines  draw 
the  dust  into  the  chafF-barn,  while  outdoors,  it  is  gene- 
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rally  partly  blown  into  your  neighbour's  eyes  and  your 
own  by  eddy  winds,  and  partly  a  long  distance  from  the 
stack-yard  :  and  if  the  wind  be  anything  high,  it  is  much 
more  fatiguing  handling  both  the  sheaves  and  straw.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  an  amateur  faimer  standing  at 
a  respectable  distance  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket  to 
think  the  contrary,  and  for  silly  labourers  to  join  him 
who  have  never  wrought  indoors,  save  in  some  badly 
ventilated  and  ill-conditioned  hovel  of  a  barn ;  but  what 
are  the  value  of  such  arguments  to  practical  men  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  indoors  and  out,  and  who 
can  perceive  the  difference  between  a  little  dust  upon 
their  own  coats,  &c.,  &c.,  from  labourers'  wet  shirts  ? 


In  short,  when  we  get  steam  ploughs,  science  will  easily 
triumph  over  the  wet  climate  of  the  north,  and  also  the 
south,  by  means  of  railroads  rolling  stock  and  roofed 
stack-yards,  the  locomotive  working  indoors  as  well  as 
out.  The  thrashing  machinery  may  be  fixed  where  there 
is  only  one  farm  ;  alterations  of  this  kind  are  simple. 

In  these  observations  we  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  that  taken  by  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
leaving  the  question  at  issue  just  where  Mr.  Ransome 
left  it— in  the  hands  of  Experience,  who  will  doubt- 
less eventually  give  a  more  unbiassed  answer  than  she 
now  does.    At  present,  practice  cannot  do  otherwise. 


THE    LABOURER— PAST    AND    PRESENT. 


How  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
population — how  to  feed  them — how  to  employ 
them,  were  but  lately  anxious  questions  with 
our  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Three  years 
have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  haunts  of  misery, 
mendicity,  and  vice,  which  abound  in  all  our 
great  towns  side  by  side  with  opulence,  ele- 
gance, and  luxury,  were  laid  open  with  unsparing 
hand  in  all  their  deformity.  Graphic  sketches 
were  presented,  which  some  suspected  to  be  exagge- 
rated for  the  sake  of  effect,  but  which  those  who 
had  the  best  means  of  forming  a  judgment  knew  to 
be  but  too  faithful  portraits. 

The  agriculturists  exclaimed  with  too  much  ex- 
iiltation.  Behold  the  bitter  fruits  of  commerce  and 
cotton-spinning  !  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  make  our  once  merry  England  the 
workshop  of  the  world— that  grim  Moloch  to  which 
the  poor  and  the  farmer  have  been  sacrificed ! 
Contrast  the  cellars  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
and  the  back-slums  of  London  with  the  dwellings 
of  a  happy  peasantry,  inhabitants  of  many  an  Auburn 
"where  health  and  plenty  cheer  the  labouring  swain." 
If  they  have  not  the  high  wages  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  they  have  enough  for  their  wants,  and 
they  are  preserved  from  those  temptations  to  de- 
bauchery which  are  caused  by  excessive  earnings — 

Their  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 

And  their  beat  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

We  give  what  life  requires,  if  we  give  no  more. 
More  we  would  give  if  you  would  let  us  have 
higher  prices._  The  support  of  all  the  poor  of  the 
land  falls  on  us.  We  must  employ  them  whether 
we  want  labourers  or  not.  We  employ  them  under 
the  penalty  of  feeding  them  in  idleness  if  unem- 
ployed. We  cannot  pay  high  poor-rates  and  give 
high  wages.  Our  labourers  have,  at  any  rate,  air 
and  exercise.  Contrast  their  ruddy  complexions 
with  the  wan  and  sallow  looks  of  the  operatives  of 
Manchester  and   Stockport,  or    the  grinders    of 


Sheffield— smoke-dried,  choked  with  cotton-fluff, 
or  poisoned  with  steel-dust.  "  Pull  the  beam  out  of 
your  own  eye,"  was  the  reply — the  same  reply  which 
the  slave-breeders  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  made 
to  the  ladies  of  Stafford  House—"  look  at  the  real, 
not  at  the  poetical,  condition  of  your  rural 
labourers."  And  straightway  there  issued  forth  a 
host  of  reporters,  and  "  our  own  correspondents," 
and  our  "  commissioners,"  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  details  which  had  long  been  buried  in  the  blue 
books  which  no  one  reads,  and  to  put  them  into 
readable  shape  for  those  to  whom  all  reading  is  too 
dry  except  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or  the 
latest  number  of  the  last  new  novel. 

Then  the  public  became  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  cottage-clearing  in  close  parishes,  and 
the  evils  of  the  gang  system  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Then  we  learned  how  the  happy  peasantry  were 
driven  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns,  how 
the  farm  labourers  frequently  walked  from  six  to 
ten  miles  in  going  to  their  work  and  returning  from 
it ;  and  how  travelling  agricultural  schools  of  im- 
morality existed  in  the  waggon-loads  of  big  boys 
and  girls,  carted  about  the  country,  that  wealthy 
farmers  may  save  a  few  shilUngs  an  acre  on  their 
weeding,  stone-picking,  and  their  haymaking.  The 
rural  labourer  was  followed  to  his  home ;  and  we 
were  told  what  that  home  is,  and  how  whole 
families,  and  more  than  whole  families,  are 
crowded  into  one  sleeping  room.  We  learned 
that  this  state  of  things  prevails  in  a  civi- 
lized and  Christian  country,  not  only  among  the 
refuse  population  of  our  towns,  but  among  the 
dwellers  in  many  a  rose-covered  cottage ;  making 
many  a  smiling  village  but  a  whitened  sepulchre. 
The  clergy  came  forward  to  corroborate  the  truth 
of  the  hideous  details ;  and  all  impartial  men  ad- 
mitted that  the  state  of  our  labouring  population 
was  anything  but  satisfactory— that  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  somewhat  less  than  a 
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century  ago.  They  admitted  that  between  the 
labouring  population  of  the  town  and  country  there 
was  little  difference.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
former,  when  in  employment,  was  probably  the  best: 
the  moral  condition  of  both  was  equally  bad. 
Both  were  living  more  like  the  beasts  that  perish 
than  like  rational,  immortal,  and  accountable 
beings.  Both  presented  the  same  multitudes  of 
unmarried  mothers,  of  unbaptized  and  uneducated 
children ;  the  same  neglect  of  religious  ordinances, 
the  same  amount  of  empty  churches  and  crowded 
beer-shops.  All  lovers  of  our  country  stood 
aghast  at  the  picture  thus  suddenly  revealed,  which 
had  been  long  before  their  eyes  unseen  through 
the  thin  veil  which  covered  it.  The  haters  of  our 
country — the  only  country  where  they  can  find  rest 
for  the  sole  of  their  foot— exulted  at  the  proofs 
which  we  had  collected  for  them  of  the  Decadence 
d'Angleterre.  Philanthropists  looked  around  them 
in  vain  for  a  remedy ;  the  evil  was  too  deeply 
seated  and  too  widely  diffused  to  be  grappled  with. 
Every  nostrum  which  had  occupied  the  attention 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  public  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  been  tried  in  vain  ;  spade  hus- 
bandry and  five-acre  farms  were  a  failure,  as  any 
one  might  have  anticipated  who  had  studied  their 
effects  in  Ireland.  The  allotment  system  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  cottage  gardens.  Emigration 
was  impracticable,  so  it  was  thought,  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  any  effect  in  raising 
the  labour  market  and  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  labourer.  Where  were  the  funds  by 
which  it  was  to  be  supported  ?  Where  could  ships 
be  found  to  carry  out  the  emigrants  ?  The  case 
was  hopeless ;  we  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano ;  everything  would  be  swept  away  in  the 
approaching  eruption  of  our  dangerous  classes. 
Some  declaimed  against  capital :  some,  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected,  turned 
their  eyes  towards  a  modified  socialism :  others 
would  have  made  poor  men  good  and  happy  by 
act  of  Parliament.  All  forgot  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  green  spots  amidst  the 
wilderness  — the  lesson  that  the  employers  of 
labour,  whether  manufacturing  or  agricultural, 
exert  an  influence  and  possess  a  power  for  good 
or  for  evil  over  the  condition  of  those  whom 
they  employ  more  potent  than  that  of  laws  enacted 
by  Parliament. 

How  changed  is  the  picture  now  !  Thanks  to  a 
gracious  Providence,  there  is  now  no  complaining 
in  our  streets ;  the  millions  were  never  so  well  fed, 
never  so  well  clothed  as  at  present.  The  prosperity 
which  commenced  among  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation has  reached  the  rural  labourers.  There  is 
no  longer  a  merit  in  employing  labourers  :  the  diffi- 
culty is  where  to  find  them.    There  is  no  longer  a 


hardship  in  being  compelled  to  employ  labour : 
the  worichouses  are  empty,  and  the  poor's  rates  are 
falhng.  Man  is  no  longer  a  weed — we  may  add, 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  a  weed  again  in  England. 
The  problem  has  been  solved  of  a  self-supporting 
system  of  emigration,  and  to  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  the  first 
solution  of  it.  If  the  time  should  ever  return  when 
two  labourers  shall  be  looking  for  one  master,  they 
know  how  to  transport  themselves  to  lands  where 
two  masters  will  be  looking  for  one  labourer.  The 
price  of  every  article  of  agricultural  produce  is 
rising.  Prices  are  rising  because  the  millions  are 
consuming  largely :  that  no  one  can  deny;  and  for 
once  in  the  course  of  our  history  the  advance  of 
wages  precedes  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the 
labourer's  food.  We  will  not  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  change ;  we  will  leave  the 
advocates  and  the  opponents  of  free  trade  to  dis- 
cuss the  share  which  it  has  had  in  producing  it. 
Our  opinions  of  the  effects  of  the  new  gold  fields 
on  prices  are  on  record — we  do  not  expect  any 
great  monetary  revolution  from  that  cause ;  but 
the  sons  of  toil,  the  men  of  thews  and  sinews  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  own  county  twenty  miles 
from  home,  have  been  tempted  across  the  ocean 
by  the  gold  fields,  and  the  ocean  has  lost  its  terrors. 
The  tide  of  emigration  has  only  slackened  because 
wages  in  the  old  country  are  approaching  the  rate 
at  which  labour  is  remunerated  in  new  countries. 

The  points  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  England  are, 
how  they  are  to  prepare,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  to  meet  this  happy  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  labourer  and  his  employers,  which  is 
to  raise  him  from  serfdom  to  independence,  and 
how  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  change  in  his 
physical  to  improve  his  moral  and  intellectual  posi- 
tion; how  he  maybe  "  awakened  into  a  new  life  of 
energy  and  usefulness  from  that  sluggish  indiffer- 
ence into  which  his  hitherto  degraded  position  has 
cast  him,  so  as  to  make  him  a  better  workman,  a 
better  parent,  a  better  citizen."  Well  might  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  declare 
that  this  change  only  was  wanting  to  fill  the  mea- 
sure of  blessings  which  Providence  has  showered 
on  our  country ;  and  well  might  he  rejoice  that  he 
had  lived  to  see  it. 

Emigration  and  abundant  employment  have 
raised  the  rate  of  wages.  Increased  wages  have 
produced  increased  consumption  by  the  millions. 
With  increased  consumption,  we  have  deficient 
crops  at  home,  and  the  prospect  of  diminished 
supplies  from  abroad.  The  crops  are  short — in 
France  as  v/ell  as  here;  and  France,  which  had 
been  an  importing  country  till  1848,  and  then 
suddenly  became  an  exporter,  is  now  returning  to 
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the  state  of  an  importing  country  again.  She  is 
quarrelling  with  her  sliding  scale,  and  throwing 
open  her  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain. 
Political  clouds  lowering  in  the  eastern  horizon  are 
curtailing  our  supplies  from  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Black  Sea;  and  these,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  have  furnished  the  principal 
portion  of  the  increased  imports  which  we  have 
received  since  the  repeal  of  our  corn  laws. 

A  good  potato  crop  would  have  mude  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  falling-off  of  that  of  wheat; 
hut  the  potatoes  are  again  smitten  with  that  mys- 
terious bhght,  which  baffles  both  practice  and 
science,  which  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  which  has  expatriated  a 
large  portion  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  deprived  the 
farmers  of  England  of  their  periodical  supply  of 
itinerant  reapers.  The  potato  blight  thus  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  that  advance  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labour  in  England  which  the  attractions  of 
the  Australian  Gold  Fields  have  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended. 

There  are  many  who  think  it  probable  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  we  shall  see  wheat 
selling  at  70s.  the  quarter.  Should  a  continental 
war  arise  out  of  the  eastern  question— even  a  war 
in  which,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  England  shall 
not  be  involved — we  may  have,  while  it  lasts,  a 
permanently  higher  range  of  prices  than  we  have 
seen  since  1815.  Should  peace  be  maintained, 
famine  prices  will  have  stimulated  increased  im- 
portation from  abroad,  and  extended  wheat-sowing 
at  home.  A  revulsion  will  follow,  and  prices  for 
several  years  will  be  depressed  as  much  below  the 
natural  free-trade  level,  whatever  that  level  may 
he,  as  temporary  causes  shall  have  raised  them 
above  it. 

In  either  case,  the  farmers  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  since  the  commencement  of  our  present  pe- 
riod of  peace,  now  approaching  its  fortieth  5'ear;  for 
the  price  of  labour  is  not  regulated  by  the  cost  of 
the  labourers'  food,  but  depends,  like  the  price  of 
everything  else,  on  the  state  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  there  are  any  who  doubt  this,  let  them  look  at 
the  United  States,  and  at  Canada  and  Australia; 

High  prices,  during  the  present  year,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  deficient  crop,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  considered  as  all  gain  to  the  farmer,  even 
though  unaccompanied  by  an  advanced  rate  of 
labour,  which  is  inevitable.  How  are  the  farmers 
to  meet  these  prospects  ?  What  will  be  their  posi- 
tion under  such  a  state  of  things,  compared  with  what 
it  was,  under  conditions  apparently  simalar,  between 
1800  and  IS  12,  which  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
halcyon  days  of  farming  ?  At  that  period,  when 
prices  were  rising,   and  when  from  an  increased 


demand  for  labour,  caused  by  the  development  of 
our  manufacturing  system,  by  extended  cultivation, 
and  by  the  numbers  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  the  value  of  labour  was  rising  also,  the  far- 
mers possessed  resources  for  paying  their  labourers 
which  they  do  not  possess  now.  When  Saturday 
night  came,  they  had  two  purses  to  go  to — their 
own,  and  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
In  rural  districts  the  farmers  and  the  magistrates — 
that  is,  the  landlords — had  the  uncontrolled  m.anage- 
ment  of  the  poor-rates.  As  prices  rose,  the  old 
scale  of  agricultural  wages  was  maintained ;  it  was 
not  allowed  to  rise  above  the  level  on  which  a 
single  man  could  live ;  and  the  remainder  of 
what  was  considered  sufncient  to  support  a  family, 
in  the  form  of  an  eleemosynary  grant  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  children  which  composed  it,  v/as 
doled  out  by  reluctant  or  liberal  vestries,  or 
ordered  by  humane  magistrates  exercising  a  cheap 
humanity.  The  amended  poor  law  has  cut  off  this 
resource  by  placing  the  management  of  the  poor- 
rates  in  other  hands,  and  preventing  every  pay- 
ment that  can  approach  in  the  remotest  degree  the 
form  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  farmers  and  landlords,  as  well  as  for 
all  other  classes,  had  they  never  possessed  this  re- 
source. The  pecuniary  gain  at  the  time  was 
but  little;  it  consisted  only  of  the  portion  of 
the  rates  which  the  clergy  and  the  non-agricul- 
tural rate-payers  of  the  parish  contributed  to  the 
payment  of  the  farmers'  labourers.  The  propor- 
tion which  land  then  bore  to  other  real  property  on 
which  assessment  is  levied  was  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  houses,  railways,  docks,  canals,  ware- 
houses, have  multiplied,  while  the  area  of  the  land 
remains  stationary.  Under  the  system  of  relief  in 
aid  of  wages,  the  farmers  and  landlords  of  those 
days  were,  therefore,  frequently  only  taking  money 
out  of  one  of  their  own  pockets  to  put  it  into  the 
other.  If  the  farmer  kept  v/ages  down,  he  paid  in- 
creased poor's  rates ;  and  the  landlord  would  have 
received  higher  rents  for  any  lands  which  he  might 
have  to  let,  if  the  poor's  rate  had  been  lower.  The 
evils  which  resulted  from  the  system  to  the  labour- 
ing class,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, have  been  great  and  abiding;  generations 
must  pass  away  before  they  can  be  wholly  removed. 
It  was  then  that  the  serfdom  of  the  labourer 
commenced.  It  was  then  that  he  lost  the  spirit  of 
independence,  and  learned  to  regard  as  his  birth- 
right that  parochial  relief  which  he  had  previously 
looked  upon  as  a  degradation.  There  were  other 
causes  which  poured  in  their  tributary  streams  of 
mischief;  but  this  blending  of  wages  and  of  eleemo- 
synary relief  was  the  fountain  from  which  arose  a 
large  portion  of  that  flood  of  pauperism  and  mendi- 
city which  has  overspread  the  land  and  demoralised 
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its  rural  districts.  But  though  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day  have  not  the  poor-rate  to  resort  to,  as 
the  means  of  meeting  the  difliculties  imposed  on 
them  by  an  enhanced  value  of  labour,  they  have 
resources  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  farmers 


at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  What 
these  resources  are,  how  far  the  farmers  have 
availed  themselves  of  ihem,  and  how  they  may 
be  made  available  to  a  greater  extent,  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  reserved  for  future  discussion. 


AGRICULTURAL     BIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  page  48  J 


CCCIIL— Batchelor,  1806. 

Thomas  Batchelor,  farmer,  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  inter- 
nal Improvement;"  London,  1806,  8vo., price  14s. 
in  boards.  This  report  fills  636  octavo  pages,  and 
is  embellished  with  a  map  of  the  county,  coloured 
in  the  different  hundreds,  and  a  portrait  of  Francis 
Duke  of  Bedford,  known  as  the  "  farming  duke." 
The  contents  of  the  work  are  well  divided  and  ar- 
ranged— geographical  state  ;  state  of  property ; 
buildings ;  occupation  ;  implements ;  enclosing  ; 
arable  land  ;  grass  land  ;  gardens  and  orchards ; 
woods  and  plantations  ;  wastes  ;  improvements  ; 
live  stock ;  rural  economy ;  political  economy  ; 
obstacles  to  improvement ;  miscellaneous  articles  ; 
means  of  improvement ;  appendix.  Under  the 
head  of  arable  land,  the  author  treats  very  largely 
the  crops  of  cultivation,  in  a  number  beyond  the 
general  notoriety  ;  and  under  the  head  of  improve- 
ments, the  manures  are  handled  in  a  very  succinct 
and  lucid  manner.  The  implements  exhibit  all  the 
useful  tools,  without  any  mixture  of  fancies  or  use- 
less attachments,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  live 
stock.  The  author  settles  the  point  anent  the 
working  value  of  oxen  and  horses,  by  quoting  the 
daily  adoption  of  the  latter  animal  in  general  prac- 
tice. No  better  criterion  of  judgment  can  be  got. 
Portraits  are  given  of  ploughs,  harrows,  and  scari- 
fiers, and  of  a  farmer's  dweUing-houseinthe  shape 
of  an  octagon.  The  square  form  of  buildings 
pi'evails  over  any  other  for  convenience,  as  fewer 
corners  are  made  by  that  shape  than  by  any  other 
fanciful  formation.  The  outside  walling  is  also 
more  expensive,  and  the  inside  divisions  are  more 
in  number.  A  diversity  of  form  relieves  the  eye,  but 
no  advantage  accompanies  the  deviation  from  the 
square  shape  of  houses.  The  author  is  not  a  very 
strong  advocate  for  leases  of  land,  and  thinks  that 
yearly  holdings  create  a  familiar  relation  between 
landlord  or  tenant.  But  independence  is  lost;  and 
without  that  inestimable  privilege,  a  human  being 
is  merely  a  passive  agent  ;  a  dependence  converts 
the  level  familiarity  into  a  sycophancy  that  is  forced 
by  the  circumstances. 


Nothing  is  known  of  this  author  beyond  his 
name  and  professional  employment,  but  he  had 
evidently  been  a  superior  person,  judicious,  en- 
lightened, and  practical.  Such  persons  are  the 
decorators  of  any  art. 

The  Bibliotheca  Britannica  ascribes  to  him  "Vil- 
lage scenes  and  other  poems,"  1804,  8vo.,  price  4s. 
"An  orthoepical  analysis  of  the  English  language, 
or  an  essay  on  the  nature  of  its  simple  and  combined 
sounds,  the  manner  of  their  formation  by  the  voice, 
organ,  &c. ;  the  whole  illustrated  and  exemplified 
by  the  use  of  a  new  orthoepical  alphabet  or  univer- 
sal character.  Designed  for  the  use  of  provincial 
schools;"  1809,  8vo.,  price  7s.  The  writer  of 
such  works  must  have  been  much  beyond  a  common 
farmer,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 

CCCIV.— Clarke,  1806. 
John  Clarke  wrote  "  An  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  value  of  landed  and  household  property,  rever- 
sionary interest  in  estates,  and  life  annuities,  with  a 
variety  of  tables  demonstrating  the  ratio  of  fines 
due  on  the  renewal  of  leases  of  church,  college,  and 
other  estates,  and  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
leases  of  every  denomination  ;"  London,  8vo,,  1806. 
This  book  is  not  found  in  the  National  Library, 
and  it  may  not  be  reckoned  an  agricultural  pro- 
duction; but  it  bears  on  (he  policy  and  connections 
of  the  art,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  included 
in  the  present  biography.  Loudon's  list  of  authors 
does  not  mention  the  name,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica is  the  authority  of  the  use  of  the  author  and 
the  book. 

CCCV.— Carpenter,  1806. 

J.  Carpenter,  Worcestershire,  wrote  "  A  treatise 
on  practical  and  experimental  agriculture;"  Stour- 
bridge, 1806,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  21s.  Neither  the 
book  nor  the  name  of  this  author  is  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum  ;  Loudon's  list  of 
authors  does  not  contain  the  name,  and  the  Bibho- 
theca  Britannica  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  above 
statement  of  publication. 

CCCVI.— Smith,  1806. 
Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  minister  of  Borgue,  wrote 
"  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  Galloway,  com- 
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prehending  two  counties,  viz.,  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigtonshire,  with  observations  on  the  means  of 
their  improvement;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment, with  several  plates;"  London,  1806,  8vo. 
This  work  comprehends  388  octavo  pages  in  the 
following  divisions — geographical  state  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  state  of  property ;  progress  and  general 
plan  of  husbandry;  buildings;  occupancy;  en- 
closing ;  implements  ;  arable  land  ;  grass  lands  ; 
gardens  and  orchards ;  woods  and  plantations  ; 
wastes  ;  improvements  ;  embankments  ;  live  stock; 
rural  economy ;  political  economy ;  obstacles  to 
improvement ;  conclusion  ;  appendix.  The  map  of 
each  county  is  coloured  in  the  soils  of  gravel  or 
hazelly  loams,  heath,  alluvial  or  carse,  sandy,  green 
mountains.  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
had  the  colours  in  the  true  geological  characters, 
as  these  counties  mostly  lie  on  the  argillaceous 
schistus,  very  much  mixed  with  primitive  uprisings, 
but  with  no  higher  rocks.  The  soils  are  very  varied 
in  the  quality.  The  author  is  very  sensible  on  the 
lease  of  land,  and  adopts  a  long  rather  than  a  short 
tenure  ;  paring  and  burning  of  all  rough  ground  is 
strongly  recommended,  the  objections  against 
the  process  are  examined  and  completely  ^refuted 
from  practice.  The  Galloway  cattle,  the  female 
progenitors  of  the  short-horn  breed,  are  very  fully 
described ;  the  good  qualities  are  amply  noticed,  the 
deficiencies  pointed  out,  and  the  remedies  suggested. 
It  is  the  best  dissertation  on  the  Galloway  cattle  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Sheep  are  few  in  these  counties, 
at  least  the  improved  sorts. 

This  report  has  always  been  reputed  in  Scotland, 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  county  views  that 
were  published.  The  shrewdness  of  the  author, 
his  discretion  and  practical  sense,  are  evident  in 
every  page.  The  writing  of  the  county  surveys 
had  very  much  improved  since  the  general  mass  of 
reports  in  1794,  the  deficiencies  had  been  noticed, 
and  when  a  request  was  afterwards  conveyed,  some 
instructions  were  sent  with  a  wish  to  the  observance. 
A  gradual  alteration  is  visible  from  the  first  com- 
mencement, and  every  year  added  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  books  that  were  compiled.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  agriculture  had  reached  a  high 
improvement,  in  many  instances  not  exceeded  by 
the  present  time,  though  half-a-century  in  advance. 
Education  had  been  very  widely  difFused,  without 
which  no  art  or  practice  can  be  advanced,  or  sup- 
port the  forward  movement.  The  ground-work  of 
society  in  the  social  circumstances  had  been  rapidlv 
improving  by  reason  of  the  great  stirrings  of  the 
human  mind  over  the  civilized  world;  movements 
engendered  demands  which  required\supplies,  and 
to  furnish  them  fresh  inventions  appeared,  which 
led  to  multiplied  exertions. 


CCCVII.— Potts,  180G. 

Thomas  Potts  wrote  "  The  British  Farmer's  Cy- 
clopaedia, or  complete  agricultural  dictionary,  inclu- 
ding every  science  or  subject  dependent  or  connected 
with  improved  modern  husbandry,  with  42  en- 
gravings;" London,  1806,  4to.,  price  73s.  6d. 
This  author  had  escaped  Loudon's  list  of  writers, 
and  the  above  work  is  not  found  in  the  National 
Library ;  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  makes  the  above 
statement  from  the  title  page  of  the  book,  which 
has  been  seen  among  the  stalls  of  second-hand 
works.  It  is  a  thick  quarto,  with  a  richly  vignetted 
title-page,  and  otherwise  ornamented.  The  materials 
are  disposed  alphabetically,  and  very  concisely 
handled  in  every  subject  that  occurs  for  description. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  lengthy  descrip- 
tions of  preceding  works,  and  must  have  been  much 
valued  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  On  many 
points,  modern  practice  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  this  cyclopaedia  of  farming. 

No  record  is  found  of  the  author's  social  life. 
The  Bibliotheca  Britannica  ascribes  to  him  "  A 
compendious  law  dictionary,"  and  "A  gazetteer  of 
England  and  Wales,"  which  last  work  only  is 
found  in  the  National  Library.  The  writer  may 
not  have  been  a  practical  farmer,  but  an  amateur 
who  engaged  his  attention  towards  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  He  added  a  large  mite  to  the  progress 
of  the  art. 

CCCVIII.-Pearson,  1806. 

George  Pearson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  senior  physician 
to  St,  George's  Hospital,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  London, 
wrote  "  Experiments  and  observations  on  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  potato  root;"  London,  1806, 
8vo.  "A  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  use  of  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron 
as  a  manure,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  paring  and 
burning  depending  partly  on  oxide  of  iron  ;" 
Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  x.,  1805.  The  first  work 
is  an  essay  of  10  quarto  pages,  containing  10  experi- 
ments on  the  composition  of  the  potato,  done  by 
the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the 
well  known  contents  were  discovered.  The  author 
recommends  the  potato  as  food,  on  the  grounds 
which  are  long  ago  known.  The  second  work 
contains  13  octavo  pages,  wholly  relating  to  salts  of 
iron  being  converted  into  manures  by  the  processes 
of  cultivation,  and  by  artificial  preparation.  The 
contents  are  mostly  in  letters  addressed  to  the  author 
from  the  country,  where  trials  had  been  made  with 
ashes  of  peat,  coal,  and  vegetables.  Ashes  of  all 
kinds  are  a  well  authenticated  manure,  and  the 
quality  will  differ  widely  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
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obtained.  But  generally  speaking,  the  action  of 
fire  converts  most  substances  into  a  fertilizing 
element,  varying  by  reason  of  the  constitutional 
matters. 

CCCIX.— Lister,  1806. 

W.  Lister,  farmer  and  engineer,  wrote  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  utility  of  cutting  hay  and  straw,  and 
bruising  corn  for  feeding  animals,  elucidated  by 
agricultural  practice  ;  with  a  description  of  the  best 
machines  for  that  purpose.  Also  a  new  discovery 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agricultural  world, 
by  which  may  be  separated  the  more  nutritious 
sorts  of  straw  for  feeding  animals  from  the  refuse 
to  be  used  as  litter,  with  cuts ;"  1806,  8a'o.  "  A 
history  of  British  implements  and  machinery 
applicable  to  agriculture,  with  observations  on  their 
improvement;"  1811,  4to.,  price  31s.  6d.  None 
of  these  works  nor  the  author's  name  are  found  in 
the  National  Library,  and  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  Loudon's  list  of  authors.  Though  pompous 
announcements  are  generally  found  to  be  wanting, 
and  lead  to  disappointment,  yet  curiosity  is  ever 
alive  to  discover  anything  that  is  promised, 
and  continues  after  repeated  misgivings  in 
search.  The  author's  new  discovery  of  using 
straw  may  not  have  amounted  to  much  worth,  and 
the  bare  statement  may  have  been  the  whole  value, 
still  eagerness  grasps  at  promises,  and  seizes  the 
shadow  when  the  substance  never  comes.  In  the 
present  case  nothing  can  be  said  of  this  author,  and 
the  authority  rests  with  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

CCCX.— Scott,  1806. 

Scott  wrote   "  Essay  on  the  whole  process 

of  cultivating  rape  and  cole  seed  on  various  soils, 
with  plates;"  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  This  work  does 
not  anywhere  occur  except  being  advertised  by  a 
bookseller. 

CCCXL— Serle,  1806. 

■  Serle  wrote  '■'  On  the  management  of  landed 

property,  as  far  as  respects  manor  farms,  mills,  and 
timber;"  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d.  No  notice  is  found 
of  this  work  except  in  a  bookseller's  advertisement. 

CCCXIL— AiNSLiE,  1806. 

John  Ainslie,  Engineer,  wrote  "Tables  for  com- 
puting the  weight  of  hay,  cattle,  «§:c.,  by  measure- 
ment ;"  London,  1806,  r2mo.,  price  Is.  6d. 
"  Treatise  on  land  surveying,  including  a  treatise 
on  the  theory,  plates;"  Edinburgh,  1  812, 4to.,  26s. 
The  National  Library  contains  only  the  book  on 
land  surveying,  which  has  always  been  much 
esteemed  and  has  been  reprinted.  The  tables  of 
measurement  have  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  many  succeeding 
forms  of  estimating  the  weight  of  cattle  by  measure- 


ment.   The  last-mentioned  work  has  had  but  a 
slender  appearance. 

CCCXIIL— Holland,  1807. 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  honorary  member  of  the 
Geological  Society,  an  eminent  London  physician, 
wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  Cheshire, 
drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;"  London, 
1807,  Svo.,  price  10s.  "A  sketch  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Cheshire  rock-salt  district."  Geol. 
Trans,  i.  38.  The  report  of  Cheshire  is  an  octavo 
volume  of  375  pages,  containing— geographical 
state ;  state  of  property  ;  buildings ;  mode  of  occu- 
pation ;  implements ;  enclosing,  gates,  and  fences  ; 
arable  land;  grass;  gardens  and  orchards;  im- 
provements ;  live  stock ;  rural  economy ;  political 
economy ;  obstacles  to  improvement ;  miscellaneous 
observations  ;  conclusion  ;  means  of  improvement ; 
appendix,  Nos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.  The  maps  are — of  the 
county,  coloured  in  hundreds  ;  of  the  minerals  of 
Cheshire  ;  section  of  the  strata  over  the  salt  beds  ; 
of  farm  buildings  ;  and  ofthe  roofing  of  the  rock  salt 
pit.  The  view  of  the  county  is  written  throughout 
with  much  ability  and  dispassionate  judgment,  the 
author  combating  most  successfully  the  prejudice 
against  paring  and  burning,  and  also  against 
threshing  machinery.  The  description  of  the  salt 
mines  and  the  working  of  the  rocks  is  most  interes- 
ting to  the  geological  amateur  and  instructive  to 
the  general  reader.  The  appendix  is  most  valuable, 
in  three  articles — on  the  nature  and  origin  of  marl ; 
on  the  origin  of  rock  salt ;  on  the  use  of  sea  mud 
as  a  manure.  This  report  must  have  a  high  place 
among  the  county  surveys. 

CCCXIV.— Headrick,   1807. 

Rev.  James  Headrick,  minister  of  Dunichen, 
wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Angus  or  Forfarshire,  with  observations 
on  the  means  of  its  improvement ;  drawn  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
internal  Improvement;"  London,  1807,  8vo., price 
18s.  The  author  was  an  excellent  chemist,  a  good 
naturalist,  and  an  agricultural  philosopher.  He 
wrote  a  large  work  "  On  the  mineralogy,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  fisheries  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran,"  which  has  enjoyed  much  repute.  The  sur- 
vey of  Angus-shire  is  an  octavovolume  of  590pages, 
with  an  appendix  containing  120  pages  of  closely 
printed  small  type.  A  map  of  the  county  is  coloured 
in  the  distinctions  of  lakes  or  waters,  carse  clay, 
moor  and  mountain  pasturage,  soils  chiefly  alluvial 
or  formed  from  decomposed  whinstone,  retentive 
subsoils,  sandy  downs  or  links,  where  the  sand  is 
generally  blown  into  hills.  The  contents  are  in 
the  following  divisions— geographical  state  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  state  of  property ;  buildings  ;  towns 
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and  villages  ;  mode  of  occupation  ;  implements  and 
machinery  ;  inclosures  ;  arable  lands ;  grass  ;  gar- 
dens and  orchards  ;  woods  and  plantations ;  wastes ; 
improvements ;  live  stock ;  rural  economy  ;  political 
economy ;  miscellaneous  observations  ;  conclusion. 
The  appendix  contains  eleven  communications  on 
various  subjects,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  of  very 
useful  information. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  scientific  of  the  reports 
of  the  Scotch  counties,  and  it  shows  a  knowledge 
of  practice  that  is  very  corresponding  to  the  more 
elevated  performance.  The  geological  mineralogy 
of  the  county  is  most  interesting,  as  it  forms  a 
descent  from  the  primitive  Grampians  to  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  faces  the  v/aves  of  the  ocean. 
The  intermediate  graduations  are  most  amply  de- 
scribed by  the  author,  and  the  soils  recumbent  on 
the  rocky  beds  from  the  granite  to  the  sandstone. 
The  author  had  collected  a  mass  of  the  soundest 
information,  and  of  the  most  correct  practice  ;  and 
on  all  doubtful  ijoints,  as  paring  and  burning  lands 
and  smut  in  wheat,  he  expresses  his  opinion  with 
much  discretion  and  becoming  diffidence.  The 
whole  book  shows  a  very  superior  mind,  that  was 
learned  but  not  pedantic,  and  enlightened  but  not 
dogmatic.  A  long  introduction  and  a  lengthy  ap- 
pendix rather  deface  the  work  ;  but  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  best  writers  had  not 
surmounted  the  custom. 

Our  notice  of  writers  now  becomes  more  lengthy 
and  minute,  as  the  approach  to  present  times 
has  been  made  pretty  near,  and  the  circumstances 
are  as-himilated  by  which  the  social  order  was 
governed.  The  examination  must  be  more  close, 
and  the  enquiry  more  keen;  and  the  opinion  has  to 
be  equally  comprehensive  and  discriminating.  The 
extent  of  our  subject  dispels  all  literary  vassalage ; 
no  obligation  is  due  for  favours  conferred,  no  debt 
is  owing  for  services  that  may  be  real  or  supposed, 
and  no  fealty  remains  unpaid.  Hence  our  opinion 
is  free  and  imfettered,  bound  by  no  ties,  and 
manacled  by  no  obligation.  A  single  biography  is 
ever  a  literary  vassalship,  undertaken  to  repay  obli- 
gations and  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  favours 
bestowed.  No  freedom  exists ;  but  every  idea  must 
be  praise  and  every  line  an  echo  of  merit,  whether 
it  was  real  or  accidental.  Our  biography  is  rid  of 
this  hindrance,  and  its  removal  shall  be  inviolate. 

CCCXV.— RuDGE,  1807. 

Rev.  Thomas  Rudge,  B.D.,  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Gloucester^ 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  London, 
1807,  Svo.,  price  99.  The  work  fills  408  octavo 
pages,  and  is  embellished  with  a  finely  coloured 
map,  distinguishing  the  different  soils  as  they  are 


found  over  the  county.  A  map  is  given  of  canal 
navigation  through  the  countj',  of  some  cottages 
and  implements,  and  of  drainage  done  by  a  wheel. 
The  contents  are — geographical  state  and  circum- 
stances ;  state  of  property ;  buildings ;  mode  of 
occupation ;  implements  ;  enclosing,  fences,  and 
gates  ;  arable  land ;  grass ;  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
woods  and  plantations ;  wastes ;  improvements  5 
live  stock ;  rural  economy ;  political  economy  » 
obstacles  to  improvements;  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions; means  of  improvement;  appendix.  Irrigation 
and  the  dairy  are  well  treated  in  this  report,  as  these 
articles  are  very  prevalent  in  Gloucestershire  ;  other 
subjects  are  very  short  in  the  description,  as  swine 
and  horses,  while  the  cattle  and  sheep  receive  a 
very  proper  allotment.  The  author  wholly  discards 
an  introduction,  and  the  appendix  is  curtailed  to 
26  pages.  The  work  is  a  very  respectable  per- 
formance. 

CCCXVI.— Renton,  1807. 
George  Renton,  a  Berwickshire  farmer,  wrote 
"The  grazier's  ready  reckoner,  or  a  useful  guide  for 
buying  and  selhng  cattle,  being  a  complete  set  of 
tables,  distinctly  pointing  out  the  weight  of  black 
cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  from  three  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  stones,  by  measurement ;  together  with 
directions  showing  the  particular  parts  where  cattle 
are  to  be  measured;"  Berwick,  12mo.,  1807,  price 
2s.  6d.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1801.  These 
tables  occujjy  37  duodecimo  pages,  and  are  in 
columns  of  girth,  length,  weight.  The  correctness 
of  the  author's  idea  has  never  been  disputed,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  tables  has  been  well  established. 

CCCXVII.— Rennie,  1807. 
Rev.  Robert  Rennie,  D.D.,  F.A.S.,  Edinburgh, 
minister  of  Kilsyth,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  wrote 
"  Essays  on  the  natural  history  and  origin  of  peat 
moss,  the  pecuhar  qualities  of  that  substance,  the 
means  of  improving  it  as  a  soil,  the  methods  of 
converting  it  into  a  manure,  and  other  economical 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient  ;" 
Edinburgh,  1807,  8vo.,  price  5s.  The  essays  are 
nine  in  number,  on  ligneous  plants ;  aquatic  plants ; 
the  changes  and  combinations  by  which  vegetable 
matter  is  converted  into  moss  ;  the  simple 
and  compound  substances  that  may  be  expected 
and  are  really  found  in  peat  moss  ;  the  aUiance 
between  peat,  coal,  and  jet;  the  alliance  between 
peat  and  other  bituminous  substances  ;  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  peat  moss ;  on  the  sterility 
of  moss  in  its  natural  state,  and  causes  of  it ;  on 
the  difxerent  kinds  and  classification  of  peat  moss. 
This  work  forms  a  thick  octavo  volume  of  657 
octavo  pages,  which  contain  a  deep  research 
and  a  most  elaborate  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
peat  moss.  There  may  not  be  dou1)ted  tlie  opinions 
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of  its  formation  and  the  statement  of  its  qualities ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  peat,  there 
remains  to  be  repeated  the  opinion  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Alton, 
"  that  moss,  stricly  so  called,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  cultivation ;  that  the  improvements  that  are 
related  to  have  been  performed,  have  been  done  on 
mossy  earths  that  rest  on  a  substratum  near  to  the 
top,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  processes  of  cul- 
ture; and  that  mossy  substances  are  generally 
placed  in  latitudes  too  high  to  mature  the  fruits  of 
utility."  Rennie's  work  has  much  merit,  but  no 
result  can  follow  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 

CCCXVIIL— Robertson,  1808. 
Henry  Robertson,  M.D.,  wrote  "General  view 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  connection  with  the 
science  of  medicine  and  agriculture  ;"  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  1808,  price  21s.  "Description  of  a 
churn;"  Thom.  Annals  of  Philos.,  i,  451,  1813. 
The  first  work  fills  406  octavo  pages,  and  forms  a 
most  scientific  and  entertaining  history  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  variations.  The  notices  of  heat 
and  light  are  highly  interesting,  as  are  the  articles 
on  climate  rnd  vegetation.  The  work  is  far  the 
best  that  has  appeared  on  these  points  of  agricul- 
tural connection.  The  language  is  simple,  and  open 
to  any  comprehension. 

CCCXIX.— Barber,  1808. 
William  Barber,  a  London  architect,  wrote 
"  Farm  buildings,  or  rural  economy— containing 
designs  for  cottages,  farm  houses,  lodges,  farm- 
yards, tkc,  with  appropriate  scenery  to  each,  G 
plates;"  London,  4to.,  1808,  price  10s.  Od.  "A 
description  of  the  mode  of  building  in  Pise  ;"  1808, 
4to.  The  works  of  this  author  are  not  found  in  the 
National  Library,  but  are  mentioned  as  above  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  in  Loudon's  list  of 
authors.  The  want  of  the  farm  designs  may  not 
be  a  great  loss,  six  plates  could  not  contain  many 
plans  ;  and  architects  have  evershown  a  great  de- 
ficiency in  designing  the  accommodations  of  a  farm, 
however  skilful  their  art  may  be  in  the  erection  of 
walls  and  in  forming  doors  and  windows.  An 
enlightened  practice  only  is  capable  of  promoting 
agriculture,  and  all  similar  arts  that  are  mixed  in 
their  nature  and  varied  in  their  performance.  It 
has  its  own  philosophy,  and  a  peculiar  adaptation. 

CCCXX.— Watson,  1808. 
Richard  Watson,  D.D.  and  F.R.S.,  was  born  in 
1737,  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, where  his  father,  who  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  small  landowner,  had  kept  a  grammar  school 
since  1698.  Our  author  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
received  under  his  father's  successor  an  education 
that  was  barely  equal  to  the  common  grammatical 


learning  of  the  day.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
on  an  exhibition,  and  at  that  university  he  fought  his 
way,  by  means  of  hard  work  and  hard  living,  to  the 
successive  academical  degrees  and  honours,  and  in 
1764  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry.  In 
1771  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  owed  it,  as  well  as  his  former  appointment,  to 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  the  general  opinion 
of  his  character.  He  was  appointed  to  several 
church  livings,  and  in  1782  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
LlandafF.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets,  charges, 
and  sermons  on  church  matters,  which  showed  his 
powerful  intellect  and  original  powers  of  mind. 
He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retirement 
on  his  estate  of  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmoreland, 
which  he  amused  himself  in  ornamenting  and  im- 
proving by  building  and  planting.  He  died  there 
in  1819. 

In  1815,  Watson  published  two  octavo  volumes 
under  the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous  tracts  on  religious, 
political,  and  agricultural  subjects."  In  1808,  he 
communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  "  On 
planting  and  waste  lands,"  and  "  Chemical  essays," 
in  several  editions  from  1757  to  1796.  His  other 
works  are  many  in  number.  The  chemical  essays 
have  always  been  reckoned  cognate  to  agriculture 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  earths  are  treated,  and 
also  calcareous  substances.  The  language  is  most 
peculiarly  simple  and  easily  understood.  The 
communication  on  waste  lands  and  planting  is  a 
strong  recommendation,  to  improve  all  hilly  waste 
grounds  by  making  plantations  of  larch  trees. 
The  reasoning  is  very  just,  the  proofs  strong,  and 
no  doubt  v/ere  fully  evinced  on  the  hills  of  West- 
moreland and  under  a  hyperborean  climate.  In  all 
such  situations,  the  question  does  not  admit  any 
doubt. 

The  Bishop  of  LlandafF  possessed  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  a  very  uncommon  comprehensive  grasp 
of  mind.  His  agricultural  notices  are  few  and 
scarcely  tangible  ;  but  his  character  is  well  knov/n 
in  connection  with  church  government.  Gibbon, 
and  Paine. 

CCCXXI.— Hood,  1808. 

Thomas  Sutton  Hood,  Esq.,  wrote  "A  treatise 
on  gypsum,  on  its  various  uses,  and  its  application 
as  a  manure;"  1808,  8vo.,  price  Is.  6d.  The 
National  Library  does  not  possess  this  work,  the 
above  statement  comes  from  the  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica and  Loudon's  list  of  writers.  This  author 
has  been  sometimes  called  "  Sutton  Thomas  Wood." 

CCCXXIL—CuRWEN,  1808. 

John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Working- 
ton Hall,  Cumberland,  wrote  "  Hints  on  agricultural 
subjects,  and  on  thy  best  means  of  improving  the 
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condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ;"  London,  8vo., 
1808.  "A  tour  in  Ireland;"  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1819. 
The  first  work  is  a  volume  of  373  octavo  pages, 
which  treat  four  subjects— on  steaming  potatoes  as 
a  substitute  for  hay  in  feeding  horses;  on  the 
means  of  supplying  milk  for  the  poor ;  on  soiling 
cattle ;  and  general  hints  on  farming.  An  appendix 
is  added  on  friendly  societies.  With  regard  to  the 
substitution  of  potatoes  for  hay,  the  watery  consis- 
tence of  the  root  at  once  forbids  the  serious  enter- 
tainment, though  experience  has  shown  the  great 
value  of  the  potato  in  being  given  as  an  additional 
meal  to  the  working  animals.  Raw  or  steamed, 
the  use  is  very  beneficial  in  this  way,  both  of  the 
potato  and  the  Swedish  turnip.  But  as  an  entire 
substitute  for  either  hay  or  corn,  the  authority 
must  be  doubted.  The  best  means  of  supplying 
milk  to  the  poor,  is  to  give  the  article  in  part  of 
wages,  as  is  done  in  the  border  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  keep  of  a  cow  throughout  the  year. 
To  provide  any  articles  for  sale  is  wholly  nugatory, 
unless  the  labouring  population  have  money  to  buy 
them.  The  soihng  of  cattle  seems  less  problemati- 
cal ;  horses  and  cattle  are  very  advantageously  fed 
with  cut  food,  in  houses  and  yards,  from  lands  that 
produce  the  crops  to  be  mown;  with  sheep,  and  in 
the  case  of  inferior  lands,  the  matter  is  questionable 
where  the  crops  to  be  used  are  not  produced.  The 
lands  may  be  grazed,  but  not  mown.  The  general 
hints  on  farming  contain  many  good  suggestions 
conveyed  in  a  desultory  manner.  The  appendix  on 
friendly  societies  embodies  a  very  friendly  feeling. 

The  tour  in  Ireland  fills  two  volumes,  of  435  and 
355  octavo  pages  each,  written  in  a  very  plain  and 
sensible  way,  and  describing  what  had  been  done 
and  what  might  still  be  performed.  This  tale  is  the 
cuckoo  song  of  every  visitor  to  Ireland,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  the  state  of  the  country  but  slowly 
progresses. 

Mr.  Curwen's  practical  farming  may  have  been 
fanciful  and  probably  chimerical,  and  it  advanced 
beyond  sound  theory,  from  want  of  practical  ex- 
perience on  which  to  build  a  superstructure.  But 
his  writings  do  everywhere  exhibit  a  very  energetic 
activity  of  mind,  an  enlarged  comprehension,  and  a 
most  philanthropic  benevolence.  His  reasoning  is 
most  just  on  the  granting  of  leases  of  land ;  the 
proprietor  gets  his  lands  improved  by  other  persons 
by  granting  the  necessary  security,  just  as  the 
owners  of  building  land  get  houses  built  on  the 
grounds  by  other  persons,  by  granting  the  necessary 
length  of  lease.  In  time  the  house  comes  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  so  do  the  improvements  of 
land  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

CCCXXIII.— Beddoes,  1808. 
Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D.,  born  in  Shropshire  in 


1760,  died  in  1808  at  Bristol,  where  he  practised 
as  physician.  He  wrote  *'  Good  advice  to  husband- 
men in  harvest,  and  for  all  those  who  labour  in  ho* 
berths,  and  for  others  who  will  take  it  in  warm 
weather;"  1808,  Svo.  "  On  the  means  of  foretelling 
the  character  of  the  summer  season,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  expected  from  the  cultivation  of  grasses  which 
vegetate  at  low  temperatures ;"  Nich.  Journal,  1802. 
Neither  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  National 
Library,  which  possesses  some  medical  works  of 
the  author,  who  enjoyed  a  very  high  professional 
reputation.  The  list  of  his  books  fills  a  column  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

CCCXXIV.— Bakewell,  1808. 
Robert  Bakewell,  Esq.,  an  eminent  geologist  and 
minoralogist,  wrote  "  Influence  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate on  wool,  with  an  easy  method  of  improving 
the  quality  of  English  clothing  wool,  and  hints  for 
the  management  of  sheep,  &c.,  with  occasional 
notes  and  remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Somer- 
ville;"  London,  1808,  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  The 
author  wrote  several  papers  on  geology  and  miner- 
alogy, which  appeared  in  the  Transact,  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  the  Philoso.  Magazine. 
The  book  on  wool  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  157 
pages,  stating  a  very  enlarged  comprehension  on  the 
subject  it  embraces,  and  much  practical  knowledge 
of  every  management  of  sheep  and  wool.  The 
author  had  been  much  engaged  in  the  dealings  of 
wool,  and  had  made  very  acute  and  accurate  obser- 
vations on  every  point  which  came  under  his 
inspection.  He  shows  the  eflfect  of  the  diflferent 
treatments  of  the  animal  both  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  wool,  and  the  recommendations  given  are 
marked  by  much  discrimination  and  sober  reflec- 
tion. Notes  are  added  by  Lord  Somerville,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
article,  and  made  it  the  chief  subject  of  attention 
for  many  years.  From  these  works,  the  practical 
man  may  derive  many  hints  and  suggestions  that 
are  applicable  to  practice,  and  to  become  most 
useful  details. 

CCCXXV.— Grahame,  1809. 
James  Grahame,  advocate,  and  afterwards  curate 
of  Sedgefield,  see  of  Durham,  wrote  "  British 
Georgics;"  London,  1809,  12mo.  The  author 
wrote  several  poems  and  historical  dramas,  and  was 
a  person  of  some  distinction.  The  book  in  question 
is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  312  pages,  describing  in 
blank  verse  the  works,  customs,  manners,  and 
employments  of  the  year  in  the  twelve  months  of 
calendar  division.  It  does  not  exhibit  any  particu- 
lar system  of  husbandry ;  it  amuses  rather  than 
instructs,  and  recommends  the  study  of  a  science 
rather  than  teaching  of  it.  The  work  embraces  a 
mixed  description,  and  is  lavish  on  rural  modes  and 
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manners ;  the  poetry  is  both  lame  and  tame,  and 
never  rises  beyond  a  feebleness  of  conception,  and 
a  descriptive  halt.  The  portion  of  practical  know- 
ledge is  very  minute,  with  incidental  notices  of  the 
new  introductions.  The  notes  added  to  each  month 
of  the  year  are  curious  and  valuable  to  the  amateur 
of  fire-side  tales  and  cottage  stories.  The  book  had 
gone  into  two  editions,  one  in  London,  another  in 
Edinburgh  ;  but  it  had  never  reached  any  public 
notice,  or  had  met  with  moderate  approbation.  The 
fancy  of  Thomson  is  required  to  enliven  the  dull 
and  tiresome  monotony  of  description,  even  if  it 
be  the  theme  of  silly  aspirations  and  low  occupations. 

CCCXXVI.— TiBBS,  1809. 
Thomas  Tibbs,  farmer,  wrote  "  The  Experimen- 
tal Farmer ;"  1809,  8vo.,  price  6s.  This  book  is  not 
found  in  the  National  Library ;  the  above  statement 
is  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  in 
Loudon's  list  of  authors.  Such  a  work  as  the  for- 
mer could  not  well  give  the  authority  of  its  inser- 
tions ;  but  the  private  compilation  of  individuals 
might  very  conveniently  satisfy  the  public,  as  to 
whence  the  information  was  drawn  that  led  to  the 
use  of  the  name  of  an  author.  Our  list  gives  this 
name  on  the  two  authorities  above-mentioned, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  the  National  Library. 
Extensive  as  is  the  collection  of  that  repository  of 
books,  yet  every  work  that  has  been  published 
is  not  found  in  it.  And  notwithstanding  the  very 
special  enactment  of  the  Copy-right  Act,  a  copy  of 
each  book  that  is  now  published  is  not  sent  to  its 
archives.  The  neglect  is  very  injurious,  as  books 
get  out  of  print  and  are  lost  in  remembrance. 
Many  agricultural  works  have  been  lost  in  that  way, 
and  stalls  and  private  libraries  occasionally  show 
books  that  are  not  found  in  the  National  Libraries, 
owing  to  a  copy  not  having  been  lodged  there  by 
the  first  issue. 

CCCXXVIL— Wagstaffe,  1809. 
Mr.  Wagstaflfe  wrote  "  On  reclaiming  waste 
land;"  Nicholson's  Journal,  xxiii.,  95,  1809.  This 
essay  occupies  but  three  octavo  pages  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  dated  by  the  author  from  Norwich.  There 
is  detailed  the  mode  of  improving  some  waste  lands 
of  a  peculiar  nature  and  position,  which  was  done 
by  opening  ditches,  and  plantings  of  willow  and 
ozier.  The  essay  scarcely  deserves  the  notice  of 
agriculture,  and  is  accompanied  with  similar  com- 
munications in  the  same  journal  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats.  Waste  lands,  being  diflferently 
situated,  require  varied  applications  to  bring  them 
into  cultivated  use. 

CCCXXVIIL— Wade,  1809. 
Walter  Wade,  Esq.,  M.L.S.,  wrote  "Lectures on 


the  meadow  and  pasture  grasses,  at  the  Dublin 
Society's  Botanical  Garden  ;  and  the  artificial  and 
sown  grasses,  as  lucerne,  sainfoin,  clovers,  trefoils, 
vetches,  &c.  These  lectures  occupy  106  octavo 
pages,  and  possess  much  merit.  The  scientific  and 
classified  distinctions  of  the  plants  are  most  accu- 
rately stated,  and  the  natural  properties  given.  The 
cultivated  value  of  each  plant  is  most  correctly 
detailed,  and  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  writer  seems 
to  be  unknown  in  the  scientific  and  practical  world  j 
his  writings  are  confined  to  the  essays  now  men- 
tioned, which  are  very  sufficient  to  place  his  name 
in  at  least  the  second  niche  of  the  temple  of  agri- 
cultural fame. 

The  author  was  an  educated  person;  a  physi, 
cian,  and  professor  of  botany  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  and  member  of  several 
societies.  In  the  present  case,  the  scientific  botany 
is  accompanied  with  the  practice  necessary  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  general  use,  and  to  induce  the 
examination  of  the  productions.  Vulgar  minds 
recoil  from  scientific  dryness,  which  explains  no 
object,  and  imparts  no  better  performance.  When 
both  qualities  are  joined,  the  merits  of  the  work  are 
inestimable. 

CCCXXIX.— Meyrick,  1809. 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  LL.D.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  wrote  "  The  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  with  the  mineralogical 
and  agricultural  state  of  the  country;"  London, 
8vo.,  1809,  price  4s.  The  book  is  a  quarto  volume 
of  nearly  600  pages,  embellished  with  many  engra- 
vings and  printed  memorials.  It  seems  a  very 
comprehensive  history,  and  embraces  everything 
that  can  possibly  occur  to  the  observation  when 
contemplating  a  country  to  be  described.  The 
agricultural  improvements  are  related,  the  wants 
pointed  out,  and  the  adoptions  suggested.  The 
work  has  enjoyed  much  notice. 

CCCXXX.— Sebright,  1809. 
Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart.,  M.P.  for 
Hertfordshire,  wrote  "The  art  of  improving  the 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  ;"  London,  1809,  8vo., 
price  2s.  6d.  The  book  is  an  octavo  of  31  pages, 
in  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  ideas  on  this  very  important  point  are  the  same 
with  tlie  most  enlightened  opinion  of  the  present 
time ;  the  author  condemns  breeding  in-and-in,  and 
recommends  the  adoption  of  sexual  intercourse 
with  much  judgment  and  becoming  diffidence. 
If  the  author  had  not  practised,  he  had  done  much 
more ;  he  had  framed  in  his  mind  an  ideal  perfor- 
mance, which  is  often  more  correct  than  any  process 
that  can  be  done.  Being  committed  to  paper,  it 
leads  to  advancement. 
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CCCXXXl.— Coventry,  1809. 

Andrew  Coventrj',  M.D.,  was  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  He  was 
a  learned,  ingenious,  and  benevolent  man ;  cultivated 
his  own  estate  in  Kinross-shire,  and  was  extensively 
employed  as  a  land  valuer,  and  rural  counseller. 
He  died  in  1830, 

Dr.  Coventry  wrote  "  Discourse  explanatory  of 
the  nature  and  plan  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy ;"  Edinburgh,  Svo. 
"  Observations  on  live  stock,  in  a  letter  to  Henry 
Clive,  Esq. ;"  Edinburgh,  Svo.  "  Notes  on  the 
culture  and  cropping  of  arable  land ;"  Edinburgh, 
1812,  Svo.  The  professional  life  of  the  author  was 
distinguished  by  much  sound  information,  and  a 
very  discreet  judgment. 

CCCXXXn,~STEVENSON,  1809. 

W.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Surrey ;"  Lon- 
don, Svo.,  1809-  Mr.Loudon  calls  this  person — 
librarian  to  theTreasury,  author  of  various  works, 
and  a  writer  in  the  principal  encyclopaedias,  and 
states  his  death  in  1829. 

The  Bibliotheca  Britannica  attributes  the  above 
work  to  two  persons,  W.  Stevenson  and  William 
Stephenson,  land  surveyor,  who  also  wrote  "A  sys- 
tem of  land  surveying  in  1805."  The  King's 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  gives  to  William 
Stevenson,  land  surveyor,  "The  agricultural  report 
of  Surrey,"  and  also  "  of  the  county  of  Dorset  in 
1812,  which  last  work  is  not  mentioned  in  any  list 
of  authors  or  books.  The  different  spelling  of  the 
name  may  have  caused  some  confusion  ;  our  list 
gives  the  authorities,  and  looks  to  the  author  in  the 
two  reports  of  Surrey  and  Dorset. 

The  author  writes  his  name  "  Wilham  Stevenson" 
without  any  appendage,  so  that  the  uncertainty 
remains  if  he  be  the  librarian  of  the  Treasury,  or 
the  land  surveyor.  There  is  no  dedication  or  pre- 
face, from  which  some  information  might  be  gleaned 
of  the  identity  of  the  person.  The  survey  of  Surrey 
is  an  octavo  volume  of  607  pages,  with  a  map  of  the 
county,  coloured  in  the  different  soils  of  calcareous 
loam,  sandy  loam,  strong  loam,  clay  of  the  weald, 
black  land  ;  the  chalk  hills  are  not  coloured.  All 
the  details  of  common  agriculture  are  very  lucidly 
and  concisely  related,  and  also  the  peculiarities  of 
the  county  which  is  described,  of  which  the  short 
leases  are  very  justly  reprobated  as  an  obstacle  to 
improvements.  The  survey  is  a  very  creditable 
performance,  and  practical  beyond  scientific. 

The  report  of  the  county  of  Dorset  is  a  volume 
of  487  octavo  pages,  with  a  map  of  the  shire  coloured 
in  the  soils  of  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  strong  chalk. 
In  a  short  preface,  the  author  states  that  the  most 
part  of  the  materials  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Bachelor 


in  1810,  and  afterwards  consigned  to  him  in  order 
to  make  additions  to  be  the  more  complete.  The 
date  is  at  Chelsea,  in  1812,  The  work  is  more 
varied  than  the  report  of  Surrey,  and  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  more  densely  expressed. 
The  appendix  contains  a  valua])le  paper  on  the  geo- 
logy of  Dorsetshire,  which  is  very  interesting  from 
the  intermingling  of  chalk  and  clay  in  very  varied 
modifications,  the  oolite  limestone  and  Kimmeridge 
coal.  Both  reports  show  a  very  superior  profes- 
sional information  and  judgment. 

CCCXXXnL— DuTTON,  1809. 
Hely  Dutton,  Esq.,  landscape  gardener,  wrote 
"  Statistical  and  agricultural  sui^veys  of  the  counties 
of  Clare  and  Galway ;"  Dublin,  1809  and  1814, 
Svo.,  drawn  up  by  direction  of  the  Dubhn  Society. 
The  condition  and  usages  of  these  remote  and 
benighted  parts  of  Ireland  are  very  sensibly  dehn- 
eated  by  the  author,  who  seems  to  have  well  known 
the  statistics  and  cixxumstances  which  required 
the  representation. 

CCCXXXIV,— Parish,  1809. 
John  Parish,  Dumfries,  wrote  "  A  treatise  on 
fiorin  grass,  with  a  short  description  of  its  nature 
and  properties  ;  together  with  the  soils  and  manures 
best  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  valuable  grass;"  1809,  8vo,, 
price  2s.  The  National  Libi'ary  does  not  contain 
this  work  :  the  authority  rests  with  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica  and  Loudon's  list  of  authors.  No  other 
work  is  attributed  to  this  author,  whose  ideas  of 
practice  on  the  subject  of  fiorin  grass  might  proba- 
bly have  been  worth  being  examined  and  recorded. 
They  had  not  upheld  the  use  of  the  plant. 

CCCXXXV.-Mackenzie,  1809. 

Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.SS., 
London  and  Edinburgh,  wrote  "  A  treatise  on  the 
diseases  and  management  of  sheep,  with  introduc- 
ductory  remarks  on  their  anatomical  structure;  and 
an  appendix  containing  documents  exhibiting  the 
value  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  and  their 
progress  in  Scotland  :"  London,  1809,  8vo.,  price 
7s.  6d,  "General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
internal  Improvement;"  London,  1813,  Svo., price 
9s.  This  last  work  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica ;  it  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
353  pages,  in  15  chapters  of  useful  divisions.  The 
climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  these  northern 
counties  are  well  described,  with  the  means  and 
obstacles  of  improvement.  The  map  of  the  counties 
is  a  meagre  production,  plain,  with  lines  and  skirted 
edges. 

The  treatise  on  sheep  fills  180  pages,  and  displays 
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much  skill  in  the  objects  of  description.  The  author 
was  a  scientific  gentleman  of  very  considerable 
notoriety,  who  wrote  on  several  subjects  of  an  ele- 
vated nature,  in  all  which  his  knowledge  and  spirit 
were  very  commendable.  He  had  imbibed  the 
mania  of  the  Spanish  sheej),  and  thought  to  overturn 
what  nature  has  ordained  ;  the  animal  could  not 
be  fattened  in  this  country  with  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  the  native  breeds,  and  this  deficiency 
soon  settled  the  point  in  a  country,  as  England,  of 
flesh-eating  notoriety. 

CCCXXXVI.— Sugar,  1809. 
"  The  use  of  sugar  in  feeding  cattle  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1809,  by  John  Harding,  St.  James-street. 
The  author  is  not  known  ;  the  dedication  is  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  Experiments  are  quoted  of  bullocks 
fattened  with  molasses,  which  were  rewarded  with 


a  prize.  The  author's  ideas  are  no  romance  or  chi- 
mera, but  a  very  feasible  entertainment  of  the 
undertaking,  when  a  social  revolution  permits  the 
fruits  of  all  climes  to  be  used  in  freedom  of  the 
burden  of  value  that  is  imposed  by  monopoly, 
and  restricts  the  legitimate  appropriation.  Sugar 
is  diflfused  in  nature,  almost  beyond  any  other 
article  of  composition,  and  thence  may  be  gathered 
the  value  of  its  quality.  The  book  fills  120  pages 
octavo,  of  very  sound  writing. 

CCCXXXVH.— BowDEN,  1809. 
Thomas  Bowden  wrote  "  The  Farmer's  Director, 
or  compendium  of  English  husbandry  ;"  8vo., 
price  28.  A  bookseller's  advertisement  only  gives 
the  notice  of  this  work ;  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  nor  in  the  National  Li- 
brary. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON    TOP-DRESSING    CEREAL    CROPS, 


There  are  those  amongst  agriculturists  who  most 
decidedly  object  to  top-dressings  of  manure  to  cereal 
crops.  They  contend  it  is  wasteful,  and  of  doubt- 
ful advantage — wasteful  in  a  dry  season  because 
of  the  evaporation  and  volatilization  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  manure  applied,  wasteful  in  a  wet  sea- 
son from  the  incessant  washing  to  which  the  ma- 
nure is  exposed;  and  of  doubtful  advantage  in  any 
case  but  when  the  crop  requires  a  medicine.  Every- 
one knows  that  a  piece  of  wheat  or  barley  some- 
times turns  unexpectedly  yellow,  either  the  season 
has  not  suited  the  soil  or  the  crop,  or  the  thousand- 
and-one  other  malign  influences  are  too  much  for 
the  plant's  vitality,  and  it  is  dying  ofi".  An  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  guano,  or  some  similar 
top-dressing,  will  save  the  crop. 

Or  take  a  case  where  the  soil  is  unexpectedly  found 
too  poor  to  carry  on  successfully  a  crop  which  it 
was  anticipated  it  would  mature  to  perfection.  The 
plant  shows  symptoms  of  feebleness  and  poverty — 
a  top-dressing  of  manure  will  not  unfrequently  turn 
the  balance  in  its  favour. 

So  much  for  extraordinary  cases.  They  are  dis- 
eases, so  to  speak,  where  the  top-dressing  is  the 
only  dressing  which  can  be  given,  and  where,  as  a 
inescription  rather  than  an  ahment,  it  is  submitted 
to  of  necessity.  All  admit,  without  difficulty  or 
exception,  that  this  is  a  most  valuable  application. 
But  may  they  not  be  extended  with  advantage  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  almost  all  manures  have  a  great 
tendency  to  wash  downwards  ?  "Will  not  lime,  for 
instance,  escape  downwards,  despite  every  effort  ? 
and  will  not  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
other  applications  on  which  we  so  much  pride  our- 


selves, escape  through  the  soil,  especially  if  an 
excess  of  sand  exist  in  it,  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation or  conception  ?  And  surely,  then,  it  seems 
to  follon',  without  either  straining  of  theory  or  pos- 
sibility of  mistake,  that  the  nearer  the  surface,  in 
most  cases,  a  manure  is  apphed,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  land. 

And  what  real  loss  takes  place,  after  all,  by  ex- 
posure on  the  surface  ?  That  there  is  some,  we  ad- 
mit. So  there  is,  and  far  greater,  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  fresh  dung ;  and  yet  we  are  not  prepared 
to  venture  for  one  moment  to  doubt  that  this  is  not 
only  advantageous,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
Doubtless  the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
oxygen — the  exposure  of  the  vast  surface  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere — will  carbonize  and  volatilize 
some  of  the  ammoniacal  matter  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  in  a  state  of  fixation,  and  so  be 
lost;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  by  far  the 
greatest  loss  sustained  is  moisture — mere  water. 
We  have  seen  results  too  favourable  from  the  top- 
dressing  of  corn  land  with  farmyard  manure  on 
light  soils,  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  va- 
luable process,  and  that  if  there  is  much  loss,  the 
comparative  energy  of  that  retained  is  greater,  or 
exercised  in  a  more  important  degree. 

By  the  systematic  experiment  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Main,  to  which  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  with  more  liberality  than  it  has 
of  late  exercised  to  some  experimentalists,  gave  the 
premium  of  twenty  sovereigns,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  light  thrown  on  the  principles  and  rationale  of 
top-dressings  to  cereals,  both  in  a  vegetative  and 
economical  sense.     As  regards  the  degree,  the  time, 
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the  mode,  as  well  as  the  very  principle  of  application, 
the  experiments  were  particularly  valuable. 

The  first  was  on  the  barley  crop  of  1849.  The 
manure  applied  was  saltpetre  refuse ;  and  this  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred-weight  and  forty-four 
pounds  per  acre  on  different  portions  of  land,  part 
of  each  being  reserved  without  manure,  to  more 
accurately  measure  the  results. 

ITie  first  experiment  was  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
which  increased  the  produce  from  4  qrs.  7  bush, 
and  3  pecks  to  G  qrs.  6  bush,  per  acre,  showing 
a  gain  on  the  apphcation  of  £1   6s.  S^d. 

The  second,  when  184lbs.  were  applied  at  the 
above-mentioned  date,  and  84lbs.on  the27th  of  June, 
increasing  the  produce  from  4  qrs.  3  bush,  to  6  qrs. 
2  bush,  per  acre,  being  a  gain  on  the  application  of 
£1  9s.  lO^d. 

The  third  experiment  had  the  manure  equally 
divided,  the  one  half  applied  at  the  first-named 
period,  and  the  other  half  on  the  13th,  eleven  days 
afterwards ;  and  this  increased  the  produce  from  4 
qrs.  3  bush,  and  3  pecks  to  7  qrs.  1  bush,  and  2 
pecks  per  acre,  and  was  a  gain  of  £2  6s.  4|d. 

The  fourth  and  last  experiment  on  the  barley  was 
raade^  by  dividing  the  manure  into  nearly  three 
equal  parts,  the  first  89lbs.  appUed  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  next  89lbs.  on  the  13th,  and  the  last  or 
90lbs.  on  the  27th.  This  increased  ihe  grain  from 
4  qrs.  and  4  bush,  per  acre  to  5  qrs.  7  bush,  and 
2  pecks,  and  showed  a  gain  from  the  apphcation  of 
19s.  8d. 

There  was,  therefore,  both  the  greatest  increase 
of  grain  and  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  from  the  equal  division  of  the  manure  applied 
at  intervals  of  some  eleven  days ;  as  if  the  crops 
required  a  repeated  application  rather  than  the 
whole  at  once — possibly  because  the  plants  could 
appropriate  one  half  of  the  quantity  when  they 
could  not  the  whole,  but  were  able  to  take  in  the 
other  at  a  later  period.  Or  it  might  be  that  from 
the  non-appropriation  at  first,  there  had  been  some 
subsequent  waste  of  the  material  when  the  wants 
of  the  crop  were  less  fully  suppUed,  This,  at  any 
rate,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  on  a  comparison 
of  the  first  and  third  experiments,  for  the  grain  was 
increased  almost  as  much  more  per  acre  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former,  and  so  the  monetary 
results  were  almost  double  in  the  latter  case. 

There  is  this  modification,  however,  in  the  case, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  :  We  all  know  the  ad- 
vantage of  vigorous  growth  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  plant.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  future  and 
vigorous  development  which  it  never  loses,  and 
seems  by  this  to  possess  far  more  powers  of  appro- 
priation than  it  could  do  otherwise.  Hence,  we 
think  some  of  the  apphcations  were  too  late  to  be  of 
real  service.    Those  on  the  27th  of  June  we  should 


imagine  to  be  far  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  amount  of  good  they  would 
have  effected  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  weather, 
especially  in  a  manure  like  saltpetre  refuse,  which 
would  lose  little  by  volatilization,  and  require  solu- 
tion, must  have  a  very  material  influence. 

But  we  think  it  will  hold  good  in  all  the  experi- 
ments we  have  seen,  that  the  poorer  the  land  the 
greater  the  result  of  the  dressing.  This  will  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  manure,  but  more  especially  to  any  de- 
scription applied  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  land  in  the 
second  and  third  experiments  was  the  poorest ;  not 
that  there  was  any  great  difference  in  its  productive 
power,  but  it  had  the  advantage -in  other  words, 
the  top-dressing  did  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
where  it  was  the  most  required. 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  top-dressing 
crops  is  incidentally  illustrated  by  the  recent  expe- 
riments of  M.  Ville,  of  Paris,  on  the  influence  of 
aramoniacal  preparations  on  plants.  Long  ago. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  showed  how  the  vapour  of 
manure  stimulated  the  growth  of  a  sod  of  turf,  in- 
sulated and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  vola- 
tilized contents  of  the  manure-heap ;  and  he  hence 
inferred  it  to  be  better  not  to  ferment  the  manure. 
But  he  attributed  the  result  mainly  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  generated  in  the  decay  of  the  manure 
during  the  fermentative  process.  The  researches 
of  M.  Ville,  however,  seem  to  place  the  scientific 
fact  on  its  proper  basis,  and  show  that  it  is  to  the 
ammoniacal  vapour  that  the  result  is  mainly  due. 
In  a  recent  paper — read,  indeed,  a  fortnight  ago 
before  the  English  Royal  Society  —  he  showed 
the  most  surprising  experimental  results  from  the 
greatest  dilution  of  the  gas.  In  the  almost  infi- 
nitesimal proportion  of  four  ten-thousandths,  a 
very  marked  difference  was  observable,  in  seven  or 
eight  days,  in  the  character  of  the  plants  under  its 
influence;  which  improvement  went  on  increas- 
ing for  some  time.  Applications  like  this,  of  which 
top-dressing  is  the  most  familiar  agricultural  type, 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other :  they  first  stimulate 
to  the  production  of  large  capillary  vessels,  and 
thus  they  give  the  means  for  the  plant  appro- 
priating more  of  the  other  food  it  requires  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil. 

The  special  effect  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  M. 
Ville  observed  to  be,  that  the  leaves  which,  when 
his  experiment  commenced,  were  of  a  pale  green, 
began  to  assume  a  deeper  and  deeper  tint,  until  at 
length  they  became  so  dark  as  for  a  time  to  appear 
almost  black.  Their  petals  also  became  long 
and  upright,  and  their  surface  broadly  deve- 
loped, and  had  a  peculiar  shining  appearance. 
The  experimental  plants  matured  well — were  far 
superior  to  the  same  crop  to  which  no  ammoniacal 
gas  had  been  applied,  and,  weight  for  weight,  con- 
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tained  double  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
But  there  are  several  modifications  to  this  result, 
arising  from  the  time  of  its  application.  If  its  use 
is  commenced  long  before  the  flowering  season  of 
the  plant,  it  may  be  used  with  impunity  and  ad- 
vantage— no  disturbance  of  the  plant  takes  place  ; 
but  if  its  use  is  commenced  at  or  near  the  time  of 
flowering,  this  function  is  arretted,  or,  at  any  rate, 
delayed.  The  plant  begins  to  develop  leaves,  in- 
stead of  flowers ;  and  if  the  flowering  takes  place  at 
all,  the  flowers  are  unfruitful,  showing  that  the 
power  of  modification  is  possessed  by  the  culti- 
vator in  a  degree  little  understood. 

We  before  intimated  that  to  apply  top-dressings, 
generally  ammoniacal  preparations,  at  a  mature 
stage  of  the  plant,  seems  at  least  to  be  of  very  little 
use ;  and  it  is  possible  it  might  do  considerable 
damage.  But  the  application  to  wheat  seems  to 
be  subject  to  modifications  not  adapted  to  the 
barley,  partly  because  the  wheat  is  much  longer  in 
arriving  at  maturity,  and  partly  because  of  the 
different  appropriating  power  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Main,  to  whose  experiments 
on  barley  top-dressing  we  have  already  alluded, 
made  experiments  also  on  top-dressing  wheat,  but 
applied  a  more  definite  manure  than  saltpetre  refuse 
— the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per 
acre,  in  the  three  following  modes,  and  with  the 
results,  as  agamst  no  application,  indicated  be- 
low; 

In  his  first  experiment  he  applied  the  whole  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
one  application,  and  shewed  a  produce  of  6  qrs. 
7  bushels  per  acre,  against  4  qrs.  1  bush.  3  pecks 
where  there  was  no  application. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  manure  was  divided 
into  equal  parts;  the  first  part  applied  on  the  18th 
of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  :  the  result  of  the  application  being  6  qrs. 
6  bush.  2  pecks,  against  5  qrs.  7  bush.  3  pecks 
where  there  was  no  manure  applied. 

In  the  third  experiment  74lbs.  of  the  sulphate 
was  applied  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  >  xperiment 
(the  18th  of  May),  74lbs.  on  the  30th,  and  761bs. 
on  the  9th  of  June;  and  the  result  was  a  pro- 
duce of  7   qrs.  4   bush.,  against  4  qrs.  6  bush. 


3  pecks  where  there  had  been  no  top-dressing 
applied. 

At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  an  entirely 
different  result  from  the  application  of  top-dressing 
to  barley.  In  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  more  the 
application  was  divided  the  greater  the  result;  in 
the  case  of  the  barley,  the  more  division  the  less 
result.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
lative periods  as  regards  flowering — the  very  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  experimental  researches  of 
M.  Ville — were  most  favourable  to  the  wheat. 

The  first  application,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
to  the  barley  was  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  last  on 
the  27th.  Now  the  last  dale  must  have  been  a 
period  when  the  flowering  would  either  have  com- 
menced, or  be  very  near  indeed  ;  whereas  the  wheat 
had  a  much  more  favourable  period  of  application 
— the  first  commencing  on  the  ISth  of  May,  the 
last  taking  place  on  the  9th  of  June.  It  had  there- 
fore a  far  better  relative  top-dressing  than  the 
barley. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  also  applied  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman to  wheat,  in  the  same  quantities  and  pro- 
portions and  at  the  same  period ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  greatest  excess  of  crop  was  again  produced  by 
the  small  division  of  nitrogenized  manure,  as  with 
the  ammoniacal  preparation. 

He  also  further  applied  equal  quantities  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  same 
manner  to  wheat,  and  with  nearly  the  same  result ; 
a  difference  of  a  bushel  per  acre  only  being  below 
the  other,  which  might  easily  occur  in  any  experi- 
ment whatever. 

The  greatest  gain  per  acre,  however,  was  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  divided  in  the  manner 
we  indicated  into  three  divisions,  showing  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  experiment  of  the  large  sum  of 
£7  14s.  ggd.  But  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil 
was  amongst  the  lowest  in  this  case,  showing,  in 
fact,  the  necessity  of  some  application ;  and,  as  we 
before  stated,  the  greatest  results  are  produced 
where  the  realized  produce  of  the  land  is  the  least; 
in  short,  where  the  necessity  of  some  food  is  the 
most  apparent.  We  do  not  think  these  experi- 
ments show  any  discouragements  to  top-dressings, 
but  quite  the  reverse. 


RIVER   DRAINAGE   TO    REMOVE    FLOODS:    A    PROBLEM    FOR    PARLIAMENT. 


Whole  valleys  under  water  in  seed-time,  and  crops 
comprising  the  yearly  toil  and  capital  of  the  farmer 
swept  away  in  harvest,  offer  but  one  subject  for  dis- 
cussion—the imperfect  river  drainage  of  the  country. 
During  the  last  winter  and  spring,  the  scenes  which 
the  valleys  of  our  large  rivers— such  as  the  Ouse,  Nene, 
Trent,  &c. —presented,  had  more  the  character  of  inland 


seas  than  anything  else.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
the  like  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  idea  of  them. 
To  describe  them  would  be  difficult.  When  crossing  the 
Ouse  in  January,  we  recollect,  a  mill  was  seen  on  the 
left,  rising  out  of  the  troubled  water ;  the  miller's  cart 
was  piloting  along  the  highway — the  water  fully  mid- 
rib upon  the  horses.     The  distance  before  us  was  one 
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broad  sea  of  muddy  water ;  which  was  so  thick  as  to 
leave  the  road  imperceptible.  la  such  a  state  one  thing 
is  obvious — the  incalculable  loss  to  the  farmer.  The 
deficient  crops,  the  high  prices,  and  the  thousand  conse- 
quences which  follow,  have  formed  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  comment  in  the  •columns  of  the  local  news- 
papers, as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  press,  ever  since ; 
and  the  late  floods,  which  have  washed  away  hay  crops, 
and  otherwise  damaged  corn,  turnips,  &c.,  form  a  new 
edition  of  the  same  calamity,  filling  with  fresh  grief  the 
columns  of  our  journal,  and  overshadowing  the  provinces 
with  consequences  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
The  imperfect  drainage  of  the  country  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  complaint ;  and  the  more  perfectly  the 
work  of  land-drainage  is  performed,  removing  the  water 
more  speedily  from  the  soil  into  the  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  the  more  cause  will  there  be  found  for  com- 
plaining. Indeed,  circumstances  have  already  attained 
to  that  degree  as  to  be  wholly  intolerable  any  longer ; 
for  the  same  depth  of  rain  which  would  formerly  have 
been  removed  without  doing  much  harm — for  instance — 
now  inundates  whole  provinces,  converting  them  into 
inland  seas  during  winter  and  summer  floods — floods 
which  not  only  descend  into  the  valleys  in  less  time,  but 
in  larger  volumes,  so  that  the  channels  of  rivers  have 
actually  to  carry  off  more  water  during  the  currency  of 
the  year;  for,  prior  to  the  lands  being  thorough- 
drained,  comparatively  level  clay  lands  were  in  them- 
selves literally  inland  seas,  from  which  the  water  was 
removed  by  evaporation.  The  amount  of  stagnant 
water  thus  removed  is  scarcely  credible,  so  that  differ- 
ences would  of  themselves  form  rivers  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  To  discharge  a  given  quantity  of  water  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  discharge  a  greater  quantity 
in  twelve  hours,  are  two  very  different  propositions  in 
hydraulics,  requiring  the  capacities  of  rivers  to  be 
equally  different.  Any  hydraulic  engineer  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  measure  the  capacity  of  any  river,  as  the 
Ouse  at  Huntingdon— the  quantity  of  water  which  it  is 
capable  of  discharging  in  forty-eight  hours — and  then 
calculates  the  additional  measurement  which  would  be 
required  to  discharge  the  same  in  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  will  acquire  data  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  river  drainage  of  the 
country,  and  the  work  which  must  be  done  before  the 
calamities  in  question  can  be  averted.  At  present,  the 
difference  may  not  be  so  great,  in  all  cases,  as  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  channels  of  rivers  would 
discharge  in  thirty-six  hours,  minus  their  ordinary 
currents ;  for  in  many  instances  land- drainage  is  yet 
very  imperfectly  performed,  while  in  not  a  few  the 
work  has  scarcely  begun :  hence  the  obvious  con- 
clusion. But,  conceding  to  facts  of  this  kind  their  full 
weight,  the  deduction  is  still  obvious  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  perfect  land  drainage,  the  nearer  we  arrive 
at  this  difference ;  and  we  are  apprehensive  that,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  it  will  be  already  fully  borne  out,  for 
large  valleys — as  those  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene — were  re- 
duced to  inland  seas  in  very  brief  time,  last  winter  and 
spring,  while  such  inland  seas  were  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours  in  being  removed,  after  the  rain  and  floods 
had  ceased. 


But  we  need  not  waste  further  time  in  discussing 
preliminary  questions  of  this  kind,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  the  more  practical  ones  of  the  performance  of  the 
work,  and  the  necessary  means  to  enforce  it. 

To  improve  the  channels  of  rivers  so  as  to  carry  off 
the  greatest  floods  after  the  provinces  have  been  tho- 
roughly land.drained,  is  a  great  work— probably  one  of 
the  greatest  which  "  British  industry"  has  to  perform — 
requiring  engineering  talents  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
to  execute  it  properly.  We  have  briefly  dismissed 
theoretical  calculations ;  but  such  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  in  drawing  up  the  specifications  or  esti- 
mating the  cost  and  profits  of  such  a  work,  for  practical 
merit  must  be  conjoined  with  scientific  attainments  of 
the  highest  degree— i.  e.,  calculations  must  be  carefully 
made  before  the  work  is  begun,  and  all  the  consequences 
duly  weighed,  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  do  the  work  twice. 
For  example : — The  greatest  volume  of  flood-water  at 
present  will  form  no  safe  guide  for  determining  the 
cajjacity  required  by  the  new  or  improved  channel ;  for 
calculations  must  be  made  for  differences  arising  from 
evaporation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  the  increase  of 
velocity  or  reduction  of  time  in  which  rain  water  is  re- 
moved to  rivers,  the  present  obstructions  in  rivers  and 
the  increase  of  velocity  in  them  when  such  obstructions 
are  removed— all  these  things  must  be  duly  settled 
before  the  workman  lifts  a  spade.  The  heaviest  thunder, 
showers  and  floods  must  be  removed  just  as  fast  as  they 
fall ;  and  when  the  flood  areas,  or  numbers  of  acres  from 
which  rivers  remove  rain  water,  and  the  depth  of  rain 
which  falls  during  a  thunderstorm  are  calculated,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  an  increase  of  capacity  as  well 
as  increase  of  velocity  will  be  required.  No  doubt 
Practice  will  adopt  her  favourite  maxim  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  of  "  erring  upon  the  safe  side ;"  and  in  carrying 
out  such  a  maxim,  it  will  also  be  perceived  by  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  many  an  old 
bridge,  weir,  and  mill-wheel  must  disappear  before  the 
work  is  properly  concluded. 

Few  travellers  will  lament  the  removal  of  many  an  old 
narrow  bridge,  provided  better  structures  are  erected  in 
their  stead,  and  in  doing  so  the  proper  site  will  have  to 
be  selected ;  for  the  direction  or  line  of  roads  is  generally 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  character  of  old  bridges. 
Hence  new  ones  may  probably  be  buUt,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  before  the  old  are  removed,  leaving  the  item  of 
expenses  the  only  objection  to  be  met  with. 

It  will  be  otherwise  with  the  removal  of  mills ;  for 
millers  and  manufacturers  will  complain,  while  their 
landlords  will  be  sure  to  join  them. 

Steam  mills  should  be  erected  before  the  present 
ones  are  removed,  so  as  to  enable  millers  and  their  land- 
lords to  retain  their  customers.  Were  such  done,  they 
themselves  would  be  great  gainers,  were  they  even  to 
perform  the  work  at  their  own  expense ;  for  the  new  mills 
could  be  erected  at  some  railway-station,  town,  or  village 
— thus  effecting  a  great  economy  of  horse-flesh,  while 
they  could  be  kept  going  regularly  afterwards,  so  as  to 
perform  double  and  triple  the  work.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  progress  of  steam  and  railroads,  together  with  the 
increase  of  floods,  are  rendering  the  watermills  in  question 
a  losing  concern  ;  so  much  so,  that  unless  their  land- 
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lords  erect  steam-engines,  they  will  at  no  distant  date  be 
without  either  millers  or  multure.  Hence  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  proposed  change  will  be  in  their 
favour,  whatever  they  themselves  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary on  the  question  being  first  mooted.  The  case  of 
the  manufacturer  is  similar. 

In  many  cases,  probably  the  majority,  the  straighten- 
ing of  rivers  would  form  a  prominent  item  in  the  speci- 
fications of  such  a  work — more  especially  tributary  and 
small  ones— because  new  channels  could  be  cut  at  less 
expense  often  than  the  old  could  be  improved,  taking 
into  consideration  the  keeping  of  them  in  order  for  the 
first  few  years,  while  they  would  occupy  less  ground. 
Wliere  they  formed  boundary  lines  of  estates  some  diffi- 
culty might  be  experienced  ;  but  difficulties  of  this  kind 
are  more  imaginary  than  real,  under  the  operation  of  an 
act  of  parliament ;  for,  as  Marshal  long  ago  justly 
observed,  "  a  river  is  the  most  iinfor Lunate  boundary 
line  of  an  estate."  Inland  navigation  would  a  few 
years  hence,  have  been  experienced  as  another  objec- 
tion to  the  alteration  of  the  channel  of  many  rivers ; 
but  railroads  and  steam-power  have  removed  such.  No 
doubt  a  certain  loss  would  still  be  sustained  were  the 
velocity  of  rivers  increased  so  as  to  prevent  the  working 
of  boats  on  them  ;  but  losses  of  this  kind  would  be  ex- 
perienced very  much  like  the  losses  of  millers  and  their 
landlords — a  great  gain  in  the  long  run,  and  even  in  the 
outset  form  no  valid  objection  to  the  straightening  of 
rivers  for  improving  the  drainage  of  the  country. 

The  angler  would  also  experience  a  temporary  inter- 
ference with  his  sport,  and  therefore  would  doubtless 
lift  his  "  rod ;"  but  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of 
our  rural  and  suburban  districts  would  purify  many 
a  stream,  rendering  it  more  productive  of  finer  fish 
eventually.     Hence  the  brief  conclusion. 

Expenses  and  profits  go  together  in  the  generality  of 
cases  ;  and  in  this  one  the  latter  would  so  preponderate 
as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  former,  for  the  profits  would 
exceed  the  measure  of  our  present  losses,  and  these 
amount  to  so  many  millions  sterling  annually,  that  our 
readers  would  scarcely  credit  us  were  we  to  speak 
the  entire  truth  on  this  point.  The  profits  would 
be  enormous,  while  the  costs — when  divided  among 
those  who  would  reap  the  benefits — would  be  unworthy 
of  notice.  No  doubt  the  sum  total  would  form  a  large 
investment  before  all  the  estimates  were  given  in ; 
but  certainly  less  than  that  of  railroads,  generally 
speaking,  while  the  profits  would  be  greater,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  management  afterwards  comparatively  nothing. 
Hence  the  obvious  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  pecuniary 
character  of  the  project,  as  being  a  more  safe  and  profit- 
able investment  for  capital.  River  stock,  we  repeal, 
would  form  a  much  more  remunerating  and  safe  invest- 
ment than  railway  stock. 

For  many  reasons,  capital  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
work  should  be  raised  on  redeeming  interest,  and  suit- 
able provision  madefor  keeping  the  work  itselfin  repair  by 
a  general  tax  on  those  interested.  The  taxing  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  pay  the  interest  during  the  redeem- 
ing term,  and  to  keep  up  the  work  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  afterwards,  would,  doubtless,  be  a  very  nice  pro- 


blera  ;  but  Parliam,ent  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
solvitig  it,  for  all  within  the  flood-area  of  the  river 
would  be  interested  in  its  improvement,  and  hence  would 
have  to  be  taxed.  No  doubt  those  occupying  low  and 
level  lands  along  its  banks,  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
its  tributaries  at  their  confluence,  would  be  the  greatest 
gainers  ;  but  this,  while  true  in  one  sense,  is  rather 
starting  a  selfish  view  of  the  question  upon  the  whole, 
for  they  are  only  greater  gainers,  it  may  be,  because 
those  more  remote  have  first  been  still  greater  gainers. 
For  example :  equal  quantities  of  rain  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  fall  upon  equal  areas,  or  numbers  of  acres, 
generally  speaking.  Now,  if  one  landlord  remote  from 
the  river  land-drains  or  thorough- drains  his  estate — 
consisting  of  say  five  thousand  acres — throwing  off  the 
water  which  falls  upon  them  in  one-fourth  of  the  time, 
thereby  drowning  bis  neighbour  who  occupies  a  thousand 
acres  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  it  sounds  very  selfish, 
we  say,  of  the  former  to  say  "  the  latter  is  the  greatest 
gainer,"  especially  if  it  is  further  proposed  to  tax  him 
the  heavier  on  that  account.  The  river  is  made  for  the 
mutual  interest  of  those  having  lands  drained ;  hence  they 
obviously  ought  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  number  of 
acres.  The  landlord  adjoining  the  river  is  only  the 
greatest  gainer  because  hitherto  the  greatest  loser  from 
floods — floods  not  his  own,  but  those  thrown  upon  him 
by  other  parties  more  remote ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  the  greatest  loser  is  the  sole  reason  why  the  under- 
taking assumes  a  national  character,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
ecuted accordingly,  as  we  shall  shortly  see  under  the 
next  paragraph.  He  has  not  only  been  so,  but  will  still 
be  the  greatest  loser  ;  for  such  improvements  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  taking  from  him,  in  many  cases, 
more  or  less  land,  besides  subjecting  him  to  all  the  annoy- 
ance connected  with  keeping  the  work  in  repair  after  it 
has  been  executed  in  every  case.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
landlords  and  tenants  whose  lands  and  farms  are  flooded, 
and  crops  carried  away,  that  the  work  should  be  imme- 
diately executed  ;  and  therefore  if  they  pay  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses,  it  is  all  that  can  fairly 
be  expected  of  them.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  repairs 
should  be  executed  by  a  general  tax,  both  before  and 
after  the  principal  invested  is  redeemed. 

The  improvement  of  rivers  is  a  public  undertaking, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
Government,  like  all  other  public  works.  Indeed, 
the  work  is  of  such  a  character  and  magnitude, 
that  a  special  Parliamentary  commission  would  be  in- 
dispensable before  men  qualified  to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  it  could  be  had  ;  and  its  successful  issue 
would  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  appointment, 
for  although  there  would  always  be  many  landlords  and 
tenants  interested  in  the  work,  being  within  the  flood 
area  of  the  river,  and  hence  subject  to  be  taxed,  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  science  of  hydraulics  in 
all  its  branches,  and  whose  services  therefore  ought 
always  to  be  invited,  yet  whose  judgment  would  be  so 
swayed  by  majorities  possessing  very  opposite  talents  and 
interests,  that  unless  commissioners  were  qualified  to 
discern  between  facts  and  opinions,  or  right  and  wrong, 
themselves,  apart  from  the  judgment  of  others,  a  suc- 
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cessful  issue  could  hardly  be  expected.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Loch  Neugh  fishery  case,  and  the  deepening  of 
the  river  Bann,  in  Ireland — a  question  which  has  long 
excited  general  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
In  this  case  thousands  of  acres  are  yearly  flooded,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  The  lower  Bann  could  easily  be 
deepened,  so  as  not  only  to  obviate  this,  but  also  to  re- 
claim from  the  lake  a  new  province  almost.  The  question 
has  several  times,  we  believe,  been  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, but  leave  to  deepen  the  river  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  company  who  have  the 
fishery.  A  large  public  interest  is  here  sacrificed  to  a 
private  one,  because  treated  as  a  private  question.  Had 
the  question  been  brought  before  Parliament  as  a  public 
one,  the  interest  of  the  fishery  would  have  sunk  into  in- 
significance, comparatively  speaking ;  but  the  opposition 
of  the  company,  and  other  companies,  as  the  Newry 
Canal,  &c.,  with  the  adverse  interest  of  landlords  and 
tenants  whose  lands  are  not  flooded,  and  who  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  reclaiming  of  the  lands  in  the 
basin  of  the  lake  when  drained,  would  still  remain  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  River  Drainage  Commissioners,  who 
would  have  to  guard  against  their  objections,  so  as  to 
do  justice  to  private  interests  as  well  as  public,  avoiding 
a  sacrifice  of  either.      Hence  the  conclusion. 

The  improvement  of  the  river  drainage  of  the  country 
would  at  the  same  time  improve  its  sanitary  state,  for 
stagnant  rivers,  pools,  and  streams  full  of  decomposing 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  form  a  source  of  pestilence 
in  almost  every  rural  district  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  In  summer,  for 
example,  towns  and  villages  pour  their  sewage  into 
streams  where  the  flow  is  often  insufficient  to  remove  it ; 
so  that  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  are 
deposited  in  pools  and  among  water-plants,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  water  becomes  one  living 
volume  of  anamalculse.  As  the  stream  becomes  shal- 
lower and  shallower,  from  the  summer  drought,  vegeta- 
tion proceeds  from  its  banks,  until  it  finally  closes  in 
the  middle,  intercepting  the  current  altogether,  so  that 


what  water  now  flows  into  it  is  evaporated,  the  balance 
becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  until  too  putrid  for  animal 
and  vegetable  life ;  then  the  work  of  decomposition 
follows,  loading  the  surrounding  atmosnhere  with 
pestilential  gases  of  the  most  deadly  kind — hence  the 
consequences  to  the  health  of  the  district.  Much  as 
has  been  said  about  the  polluted  state  of  the  river 
Thames  from  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  it  sinks  into 
nothingness  when  compared  with  the  state  of  many  rivers 
and  streamlets  in  the  provinces.  Were  it  as  bad  as 
they,  pestilence  would  complete  its  work  in  brief  time, 
owing  to  the  larger  area  which  the  capital  occupies.  But 
rural  villages  and  towns  are  increasing  in  magnitude,  and 
thus  increasing  the  pestilence ;  hence  the  deduction  in 
favour  of  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  as  a  national  un- 
dertaking. In  winter,  again,  flooded  and  badly  drained 
districts  give  rise  to  fogs  and  a  host  of  meteorological 
vapours  injurious  to  the  health  of  every  living  creature, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Urban  districts,  there- 
fore, are  equally  interested  in  the  question  at  issue  with 
landed,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  taxed  by  Parlia- 
ment accordingly,  and  the  work  executed  under  its 
control. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  interesting 
subject — which  the  late  floods  have  just  brought  before 
us  afresh.  Its  importance  must  be  manifest  to  all,  and 
obviously  calls  for  the  special  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  The  duty 
ofM.P.'s  for  counties  is  plain,  the  farmers  being  the 
greatest  losers.  It  is  a  question,  however,  not  only  in- 
volving the  interest  of  agriculture,  but  the  health  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  districts.  The  whole 
community  is  therefore  interested  in  the  immediate  river 
drainage  of  the  country,  without  an  exception  ;  so  that 
the  sooner  the  question  is  publicly  discussed,  the  sooner 
is  the  work  likely  to  be  executed.  To  assume  a  passive 
indifi"erence  to  remedial  means,  when  our  land  is  covered 
with  water  in  seed  time,  and  our  crops  swept  away  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  harvest,  is  unpardonable,  and  altogether 
unbecoming  the  character  of  Englishmen. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  POTATO  PLANT. 


BY    DAVID    FERGUSON,   ESO. 


The  following  very  interesting  paper,  by  David  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  before  the  Kilkenny 
Literary  aud  Scientific  Institution.  Prefixed  to  it  being  an 
engagement  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  pay  the  £500  promised  in 
the  paper,  when  the  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution of  Kilkenny  decide  it  fairly  gained.  The  Ptovmcial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Kilkenny,  is  named  as  reference.  The  seed 
mentioned  in  the  paper  may  be  obtained  from  Robert  Moly- 
neux,  Esq.,  John's  Bridge,  and  from  Mr.  William  Bryan, 
Scotch  House,  Kilkenny : — 

"  The  potato  plant  is  only  an  annual,  empowered  by  God 
with  two  modes  of  reproduction.  The  one,  Uke  the  oak  tree, 
lives  only  for  years  ;  the  other,  like  the  acorn,  liveth  for  ever. 
Both  reproductions  are  deposits  from  the  plant,  different  in 
chemical  properties ;  '  live  and  die'  independent  of  each  other, 
with  the  plant  providing  for,  but  independent  of,  both. 


"  Here  (exhibiting  a  potato  stalk)  is  the  plant.  This  stalk, 
with  its  small  fibres,  is  the  annual.  These  eight  apples  upon 
the  top  possess  each  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  seeds ;  each  seed  has  the  germ  of  a  plant  with  seed 
lobes,  which  perform  the  same  office  to  the  germ  that  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  does  to  the  germ  of  a  bird,  supplying  it  with 
nutriment  until  all  its  parts  are  perfected  by  germination  to 
supply  itself. 

"  Hence  the  seed  in  the  potato  apple  is,  like  the  acorn  of  the 
oak,  the  seed  in  the  apple  of  the  tree,  or  the  egg  of  a  hen. 
These  eight  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  possess  each  a 
quantity  of  eyes ;  each  eye  possesses  the  same  property /or  a 
time  that  the  seed  or  egg  of  a  hen  does ;  but  the  potato,  Uke 
the  tree  and  hen,  becomes  aged  and  past  bearing ;  the  oak 
lives  after  it  ceases  to  bear,  as  do  also  the  apple  tree  and  the 
heu,  and  so  also  does  the  potato.    But  the  oak,  the  apple  tree. 
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and  the  hen  die  from  age,  and  why  not  also  the  potato  ?  Has 
nature  made  it  an  exception  ? 

"  Besides,  like  the  oak,  the  apple  tree,  and  hen,  the  potato 
has  a  graduated  scale  of  ascending  and  descending  life.  Here 
(exhibiting  a  potato  stalk)  is  a  plant  grown  direct  from  the 
seed.  Observe,  the  potatoes  are  small,  like  marbles.  This 
stalk  blossomed,  but  had  not  strength  to  form  an  apple. 
Here  (exhibiting  a  large  stalk)  is  another  which  is  one  year 
older.  Observe  the  difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  tubers  which 
it  produced.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  small  egg  in- 
creasing. This  stalk  also  blossomed;  and  potatoes  thus 
grown  from  seed  continue  to  blossom  up  to  five  years,  and 
then  first  begin  to  form  apples.  Here  (exhibiting  a  stalk)  is  a 
plant  six  years'  old,  which  bore  an  apple ;  consequently  I  call 
the  parent  of  this  apple  a  potato ;  the  plants  before  it  not 
being  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  potato  I  call  germs, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  ascending  according  to  their  age. 

"Now  to  get  at  the  descending  germ  let  us  take  this 
lumper  (now  exhibited).  I  can  trace  the  history  of  this  kind 
of  potato  back  to  the  year  1818;  and  I  am  told  that  from 
1825  to  1835  it  was  so  charged  with  vitality  that  it  would 
grow  without  manure  in  any  soil,  of  large  size,  and  producing 
160  barrels  to  the  acre,  but  of  a  quality  more  fit  for  cattle 
than  for  man.  Then  was  the  time  to  take  seeds  from  its 
apples,  and  have  the  young  rising  into  strengtli  for  cattle,  and 
the  old  losing  strength,  but  becoming  more  dry  and  floury, 
for  man's  use. 

"  This  lumper,  once  the  prince  of  potatoes,  like  its  great 
progenitors,  the  barbers,  kerkippins,  white  Turks,  red  Turks, 
slipper-potato,  peeler-potato  of  Connaught,  black-bull  of  Kerry, 
and  a  host  of  others,  each  in  their  turn  ruled  supreme.  They 
are  now  gone.  Here  is  the  lumper,  the  cup,  English-red,  and 
Irish  apple ;  look  at  them.  The  red  twelve  years  ago  pro- 
duced 160  barrels  to  the  acre  ;  at  present,  in  the  best  land, 
it  produces  only  60  barrels ;  lumpers  40  barrels,  and  cups  30 
barrels;  and,  like  the  ascending  germs,  they  now  blossom, 
but  cannot  grow  apples ;  consequently  all  these  kinds  of  pota- 
toes enumerated  may  be  called  '  descending  germs.'  See  this 
diagram  shewing  the  life  of  the  lumper.  [Two  ingenious 
diagrams,  which,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  representing, 
were  here  exhibited  and  explained  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Porter.] 

"  The  first  diagram  shews  the  potato  existing  for  thirty- four 
years  in  three  states  of  being ;  first,  as  an  ascending  germ  in 
blossom  for  five  years  ;  a  potato,  with  apples,  for  nineteen 
years ;  and  there  not  being  any  apples  seen  upon  the  stalks 
for  the  last  ten  years,  they  then  become  descending  germs, 
unable  now  to  give  any  produce  on  mountain  laud,  where  they 
formerly  grew.  The  law  laid  down  in  this  diagram  rules 
every  potato,  and  the  same  law  guides  its  seed ;  thus  we  find 
the  plant  to  grow  apples  for  nineteen  years. 

"Tlie  second  diagi'am  shows  the  plant  ascending  in  vitality 
for  ten  years,  its  longest  day,  and  green  from  five  to  seven 
months,  in  proportion  to  its  age ;  then  descending,  losing  its 
vitality,  from  its  tenth  to  its  nineteenth  year;  at  which  period 
it  remains  green  only  five  months,  and  produces  no  seed. 
Thus  the  seed  supplied  by  the  parent  plant  at  its  longest 
period  must  of  necessity  be  best  and  strongest.  The 
descending  germ  of  the  tenth  year  will  remain  green  onlj 
three  months,  and  with  little  produce.  Hence,  seed  from  the 
plant  at  ten  years  is  perfect;  the  otlur  only  in  proportion  to 
its  place  in  the  diagram ;  consequently  I  fear  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  procure  good  seed  now,  and  I  question  if  ever  per- 


fect seed  has  been  sown,  except  by  fortunate  accident,  the 
belief  hitherto  entertained  being,  that  the  seed  was  only  to 
give  variety  of  kinds. 

"  The  plant  at  transplanting  is  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as 
the  oak,  the  apple  tree,  or  the  female  bird  from  the  egg.  The 
root  performs  the  same  functions  to  the  plant  that  the  stomach 
does  to  the  animal — absorbs  juices  from  the  earth  and  trans- 
mits them  through  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  leaves,  which  are 
a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  same  vessels  and  matter. 
These  extend  their  surface  for  absorption  and  transmission  of 
air  and  moisture,  assimilate  the  juices,  and  return  them 
through  another  set  of  vessels  to  nourish  and  enlarge  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  the  leaves  perform  the  same 
functions  as  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  besides  giving  shade  to 
the  vegetable.  These  truths  point  out  the  true  mode  of  cul- 
tivating ascending  and  descending  germs,  and  also  the  potato. 
The  plant  from  a  perfect  potato  lives  seven  months,  perfecting 
its  fruit  before  it  dies.  The  plant  from  descending  germ  lives 
only  from  five  to  three  months,  unable  at  either  stage  to  perfect 
its  fruit.  Therefore,  when  the  plant  dies,  the  fruit  not  being 
ripe  continues  to  absorb  the  decomposing  matter  in  the 
leaves  and  vessels,  until  these  vessels  close.  Consequently, 
when  we  see  the  leaves  getting  spotted  and  black,  and 
emitting  an  offensive  smell  from  decomposing  matter,  we 
should  at  once  dig  the  crop  to  save  what  petatoes  exist,  and 
turn  the  laud  to  some  useful  purpose.  This  is  what  we,  in 
our  wisdom,  call  '  the  incomprehensible  potato  disease,'  pro- 
duced, you  will  observe,  by  our  own  neglect  of  the  immutable 
laws  of  God  and  nature. 

"  The  largest  potato,  being  first  from  the  plant,  and  conse- 
quently longer  in  the  world  than  the  small  one,  is  best  for 
seed.  This  (producing  a  tuber)  is  a  potato  with  twelve  eyes, 
consequently  containing  twelve  plants.  If  I  set  it  whole  I 
put  twelve  plants  to  live  upon  the  land  of  one ;  in  other 
words,  I  put  twelve  cows  to  live  upon  one  cow's  grass.  There- 
fore, scoop  out  the  eyes  of  the  large  potatoes  for  seed,  and  use 
the  rest.  Let  seed  potatoes  be  the  largest,  and  left  in  the 
light  until  they  become  green.  They  are  thus  best  for  seed, 
but  not  so  good  for  the  table,  the  oxygen  having  escaped. 
To  keep  potatoes  for  use,  turf  char  is  best ;  it  will  keep  them 
perfect,  though  not  a  month  old. 

"  To  give  an  idea  how  to  manage  potato  seed  for  sale  or 
use  : — Hang  up  the  apples  in  the  barn  or  other  out-house,  in 
the  light,  until  they  become  white,  soft,  and  pulpy,  like  a  ripe 
gooseberry ;  then  press  out  the  seed  into  water,  and  throw 
away  the  hull ;  wash  the  glutinous  matter  from  the  seed  by 
change  of  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  ;  or  take  a  pulpy  apple 
and  press  out  the  seed  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
the  pajjcr  absorbs  all  the  glutinous  matter,  and  you  will  find 
from  300  to  320  seeds  (a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  farmer). 
Another  mode : — Cover  the  apples  in  sand,  which  will  absorb 
the  hull  and  glutinous  matter ;  and  in  spring  sow  sand  and 
seed  together  in  a  hot-bed,  which  h  simply  twelve  inches  of 
stable  manure  covered  with  two  inches  of  earth.  I  transplanted 
800  plants  from  a  box  four  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  when 
the  plants  were  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the  earth,  to 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  sixteen  inches  between  each 
plant.  March  or  April  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting,  and 
drills  should  be  adopted  in  every  instance  in  preference  to  lazy 
beds,  because  the  lattt-r  retain  rain  and  grow  weeds,  which 
prevent  the  circulation  cf  air,  and  cannot  Le  easily  got  at. 
The  juice?  of  the  potato  sleep  during  winter  and  awake  in  the 
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spring ;  therefore,  do  uot  plant  before  February.  The  experi- 
ments stated  in  this  paper  can  be  tried  and  tested  equally  by 
the  learned  sage  or  unlettered  peasant,  for  one  shilling. 

"  This  paper  demonstrates,  from  the  leaf  being  the  lung  of 
the  plant,  that  the  potato  cannot  possibly  grow  after  the  leaf 
dies,  except  we  suppose  it  to  grow  upon  decomposing  matter  ; 
and  the  diagrams  demonstrate  that  there  never  was  any 
disease  in  the  plant  or  potato.  Why  and  whence  then  are 
these  various  antidotes  against  the  '  mysterious  incomprehen- 
sible potato  disease'  leading  the  peasantry  of  these  realms  to 
lose  their  land,  manure,  and  labour,  year  after  year?  A 
Frenchman  tells  us  to  insert  a  pea  in  each  set  to  absorb  the 
superabundant  moisture — the  cause  of  blight.  An  English- 
man bids  us  plant  in  tan ;  a  Scotchman  tells  us  to  plant  in 
peat  char,  because,  having  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  is, 
like  the  pea  and  tan,  a  certain  cure.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  has  a  gentleman  that  professes  to  take  the 
Bting  or  disease  out  of  the  potato  by  some  chemical  charm ; 
and  there  is  another  gentleman  who  undertakes  to  extract  the 


sting  from  the  earth !  hut  neither  of  iliem  tell  how.  These, 
like  other  varieties  of  mysterious  cures  and  caiises  whispered 
from  man  to  man,  stagger  the  senses  and  make  reason  real. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  my  views,  and  the  virtues 
of  these  charmers,  may  be  fully  tested,  I  have  lodged  five 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  in  the  Provincial  Bank,  v/hich  I  now 
freely  offer  to  them  and  the  world,  if  they  bring  to  this 
Society,  within  tlu-ee  years,  the  following  potatoes,  which  have 
been  the  principal  support  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  for 
the  last  thirty-four  years— namely,  the  old  Irish  apple,  the  cup, 
the  English-red,  and  the  lumper,  in  the  same  strength  that  I 
show  this  stalk,  with  apples  upon  the  top,  potatoes  at  bottom, 
and  remaining  green  fi'oml2th  April  to  12th  October. 

"  The  potatoes  now  exhibited  (and  which  are  open  to  inspec- 
tion until  seed  time)  shew  ten  distinct  varieties,  ranging  from 
one  to  six  years  old;  these  have  never  been  in  the  world 
before,  and  their  existence  demonstrates  that  the  power  to 
grow  them  existed  previous  to,  and  since  the  blight  of  1845 
'  and  1846." 


NUTRITIVE     MATTER    IN    PLANTS. 


In  this  age  of  discovery  we  know  of  hardly  any- 
thing which  has    been  more   completely   revolu- 
tionized than  the  system  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  in  the  diflferent  kinds  of 
plants  suitable  for  fodder.     It  seems  as  if  the  very 
principle  of  feeding  on  nutritive  matter  v/as  utterly 
unknown  at  a  period  when  many  elaborate  tables 
of  these  supposed  relative  qualities  were  published. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  if  we  recollect  right,  had  a  series 
of  examinations  made,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in  plants,  which  Sir 
H.  Davy  appended  to  his  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry.     Hence,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  entirely  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  he 
most  certainly  stood  committed  to  the  principle  by 
which  they  were  ascertained.     And  that  principle 
appears   to   have    been,  simply   ascertaining    the 
amount  of  soluble  matter  each  plant   contained. 
This  was  the  criterion  of  merit  in  the  scale  of  nu- 
trition ;    and  on  these  tables  all  the  theories  of 
writers  on  vegetable  nutrition  seem   to  have  since 
been  based.     We  remember  some  time  ago  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  cow-grass  for  red  clover, 
in  sowing  lands  where  the  clover  sickness  might 
be  likely  to   be  prevalent,  as  a  sort  of  security 
against  that  malady.  We  urged  that  the  hardy  pe- 
rennial had  a  more  powerful  vital  hold  on  the  soil — 
a  greater  tenacity  of  life — than  the  sickly  biennial ; 
the  solid  stalk  of  the  former  was  less  susceptible  of  the 
influences  of  oxygen  and  of  frost  thanthehollovvstalk 
of  the  clover — for  there  is  really  this  decided  physical 
difference.     And  soon  some  writer,  founding  his  ob- 
servations on  the  assumed  authority  of  these  tables 
of  nutrition,  showed  us  that  we  were  sadly  wrong 
in  our  conclusions,  because  the  red   clover  was 
vastly,  according  to  tbis  table,   more   nourishing 


than  the  cow  grass.  We  once  put  our  farm  under 
a  tare-rotation,  instead  of  red  clover.  That  crop 
was  substituted  for  the  clover  with  great  advantage 
to  the  production  of  the  latter  ;  but  we  found  it  to 
be  too  scourging  to  be  persevered  in  as  a  crop. 
AVe  dried  it  and  saved  it  much  after  the  manner  of 
clover,  though  it  v/as  far  more  difficult  to  secure. 
Against  this  many  parties  made  sad  objections,  on 
the  ground  that  the  tare  was  far  inferior  to  the 
clover  in  the  point  of  nutritive  value,  and  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  grow  it,  even  if  two  thirds 
more  v/eight  per  acre  of  tare  than  of  clover  could 
be  obtained.  Again,  we  have  been  sadly  rated  for 
mixing  the  hardy  trefoil  amongst  the  more  favourite, 
but  more  delicate  white  clover.  It  sufficed  us  to 
find  the  trefoil  would  grow  and  thrive — would 
afford  some  sort  of  food  when  white  clover  was 
somewhat  deficient.  We  saw  the  sheep  and  horses 
eat  it,  and  this  was  sufficient  for  us,  because  we 
preferred  what  we  were  convinced,  without  much 
arguing  or  evidence,  was  inferior  to  the  white 
clover,  but  vastly  superior  to  the  v/eeds  v/hich 
would  grow  if  the  cultivated  plants  did  not. 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  doubts  were  cast 
upon  the  whole  groundv/ork  and  principles  of  the 
tables  appended  to  Davy,  and  Vv'ith  almost  simul- 
taneous steps  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr,  Anderson  dis- 
covered the  whole  to  be  a  fallacy.  V/e  have  before 
us  Dr.  Voelcker's  results,  which  are  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  those  of  Mr.  Anderson,  because 
they  were  from  crops  grown  on  land  in  a  natural  con- 
dition, and  on  the  same  land ;  whereas,  if  we  rightly 
recollect,  the  Doctor's  were  from  various  locali- 
ties. It  is  always  more  trustworthy  to  have  speci- 
mens of  plants  analyzed  for  comparatively  nutritive 
purposes,  to  solect  them  from  the  same  spot ;  be- 
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cause  cultivation,  and  especially  manure,  will  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  composition  of  the 
plants  : 

Taking  the  clover  and  the  trefoil — the  white 
clover  especially — we  find  the  following  comparative 
results. 

White  clover.        Trefoil. 

Water    83.G5  77.570 

Kitrogenized  matter  capable  "1        ^  ^9  4  4SI 

of  producing  flesh J 

Substances  free  from  nitro-  ^ 

gen  capable  of  sustaining  >     10.20  15.949 

respiration J 

Inorganic  substances 1.57  2.000 


100.00        100.000 

We  can  well  believe  how  this  statement  will 
startle  many  who  imagine  that  the  trefoil  contains 
scarcely  any  nutritive  qualities.  Nor  was  the 
opinion  of  the  red  clover  and  the  tare  less  correct, 
as  the  following  comparison  will  show : — 

Red  Clover.         Tares. 

Water    ,..      S0.640  82. IG 

Nitrogenized  organic  matter  ^ 

capableof  producingflesh  S 
Substances  not  containing ■>! 

nitrogen,    and   fitted  for  ( 

the  support  of  animal  heat  ( 

and  for  laying  on  fat.  . .  v 
Inorganic  matter 1.970  1.54 


3.C0G 


13.784 


3.5G 


12.74 


100.000 


100.00 


Now,  although  the  clover  is  certainly  a  little 
sui)erior  in  all  the  desirable  elements,  still  when 
we  reflect  that  as  much  as  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  more  can  be  grown  per  acre  of  the  tares 
than  of  the  clover,  the  result,  taken  by  the  area, 
would  1)6  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  tares. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  go  to  show 
another  particular  which  practice  had  before  laid 
down — that  the  cabbage  was  a  most  valuable  feeding 
plant,  and  that  it  stands,  in  fact,  amongst  the 
highest  of  all  agricultural  productions ;  the  nitro- 
genized matter  standing  as  high  as  4^-  per  cent., 
and  the  fat-forming  or  respiratory  matter  7  l-10t.h 
per  cent.  The  experiments  showed,  moreovei",  the 
value  of  the  v/hite  mustard  as  a  green  food,  pre- 
senting a  per-centage  of  3.287  of  nitrogenized  and 
7.273  of  carbonaceous  or  respiratory  matter.  The 
rape  stands  considerably  below  this  in  flesh-form- 
ing materials,  though  above  it  in  the  fat-forming 
matter ;  and  the  mustard  is  a  crop  which  may  often 
be  taken  with  advantage  before  a  rape  crop  is  sown, 
and  would  not  be  a  bad  substitute  for  clover  when 
the  latter  was  a  doubtful  crop. 

We  may  well  anticipate  that  great  results  will 
follow  from  these  small  beginnings  in  researches 
on  vegetable  constituents  as  applicable  for  food 
for  the  animals  the  farmer  wishes  to  grow  and 
fatten. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
August.  Present :  Mr.  Pusey,  President,  in  the  chair ; 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr.  Barnett ;  Mr.  Hodgson 
Barrow,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  ; 
Mr.  Burke ;  Colonel  Challoner ;  Mr.  Druce ;  Mr. 
Garrett ;  Mr.  Grantham  ;  Mr.  Hamond  ;  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs ;  Mr.  Milward ;  Mr.  Mainwaring  Paine  ;  Mr. 
Sillifant ;  Professor  Simonds ;  and  Professor  Way. 

Finances.  — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  was  £2,232.  He  also  submitted  to  the 
members  the  quarterly  balance-sheets  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure, and  of  invested  property  and  liabilities.  The 
Council  adopted  this  report,  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  County  of  Gloucester  Bank,  for  the 
courtesy  and  exactness  with  which  they  had  acted  as  the 
local  bankers  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  its 
country  meeting,  recently  held  in  that  city. 

Vicu-Pkepident. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  seconded  by  Air.  Hamond,  Lord  Ashburton  was 
elected  one  of  tlitf  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie. 


Membehs  of  Council. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barnett,  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Leslie  Melville,  of  Branstou  Hall,  near  Lin- 
coln, was  elected  one  of  the  general  members  of  Coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  the  late  Professor  Sewell ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Garrett, 
!\lr.  Nathaniel  George  Barthropp,  of  Cretingbam 
Rookery,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  was  elected  one 
of  the  general  members  of  the  Council,  in  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  transfer  of  Lord  Ashburton's  name  to  the 
list  of  Vice-Presidents. 

Poultry. — The  Council  appointed  Mr.  Milward,  IMr. 
Barnett,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  to 
act  as  a  committee  on  all  inquiries  connected  with  the 
farm. poultry  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  at  Glouces- 
ter, and  on  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  their  future 
exhibition  ;  with  a  request  that  the  committee  would  re- 
port on  these  subjects  to  the  Council  at  the  monthly 
meeting  ia  December. 

Condition  of  Cattle. — Mr.  Lister  Maw's  sug- 
gestions were  received  from  the  General  Meetins;  at 
Gloucester,  and  referred  to  the  Special  Council  in  De- 
cember, when  the  regulations  for  the  Society's  exhibi- 
tion at  Lincoln  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Lincoln  Committee. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brandreth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward,  the  Council  agreed 
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to  the  following  list  of  the  General  Lincoln  Committee  : 
Lord  Ashburton  (chairman),  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville 
(vice-chairman),  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P,, 
Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,Bart., 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Jlr.  Brandreth, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  'Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Evelyn  Deni- 
son,  ai.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre),  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wingate 
(all  trustees  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  being 
ex-officio  members).  It  was  arranged  that  this  com- 
mittee shall  continue  in  force  until  the  Lincoln  meeting, 
and  should  meet  without  summons  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  excepting  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  January  ;  and  by 
summons  at  such  special  times  as  the  country  meeting 
business  might  require. 

Implement  Prizes. — The  Council,  agreeably  with 
their  standing  resolution,  took  into  consideration  the 
prizes  to  be  offered  for  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  npxt  year,  and  post- 
poned the  question  of  their  final  adoption  until  the  firs^t 
Wednesday  in  December  :  Mr,  Slaney's  offer  and  Mr. 
Denison's  recommendation  of  a  prize,  with  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Eggar  on  the  classification  of  implements,  and 
from  other  parties,  were  referred  for  consideration  to  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Hamond's  communication  of  a  memo- 
rial from  the  principal  implement  makers,  and  sugges- 
tions of  liis  own,  for  rendering  the  exhibition  and  trial 
of  implements  at  the  Society's  country  meetings  still 
more  instructive  and  generally  useful,  were  referred  to 
the  Implement  Committee  of  the  Society,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  also  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Council 
at  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December. 

Royal  Veterinary  College. — Professor  Simonds 
laid  before  the  Council  the  annual  report  of  the  Gover- 
nors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  the  progress 
during  the  past  year  in  the  application  of  the  veterinary 
art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  This  report  was  referred 
to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Journal. — The  Council,  on  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  a  life-member  of  the  Society,  and 
one  of  the  British  Commissioners  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  now  resident  at  New  York,  ordered  a  complete 
set  of  the  Society's  Journals  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington. 

Deposits  of  Guano. — Mr.  Faulks,  of  Crosby,  near 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, favoured  the  Council  with  interesting  statements 
connected  with  the  important  discovery  of  extensive 
excrementitious  deposits  of  sea  birds,  on  islands  and 
caves  along  certain  ranges  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
They  also  forwarded  to  the  Council  with  these  statements 
a  collection  of  samples,  showing  the  varying  nature  of 
the  deposits  according  to  circumstances  of  situation  and 
depth.  Among  these  was  a  deposit  containing  80  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  (without  carbonate),  and  a 
crystallised  substance  containing  91  per  cent,  of  nitrate 


of  soda,  "  found  in  small  lakes,  upwards  of  a  yard  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  in  caverns,  and  in  valleys;  and  sur- 
rounding these  small  lakes,  as  crystallised  incrustations, 
to  an  almost  incalculable  amount."  These  gentlemen 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  guano :  "  The  immense 
amount  of  deposited  guano  cannot  be  calculated ;  it  is 
found  in  extensive  caverns  as  deep  as  could  be  pierced 
with  two  boarding  pikes,  lashed  together,  about  12  feet. 
It  is  also  found  completely  covering  the  side  of  the 
island  less  exposed  to  rains.  The  discoverer's  words  are, 
'  There  is  enough  to  supply  Great  Britain  for  20  years;' 
and  he  is  an  old  and  respectable  commander  and  part 
owner,  whose  experience  in  the  guano  trade  is  of  long 
standing."  The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Faulks  and  Bell  for  the  communication  then 
made  to  them  on  the  important  question  of  a  cheap  and 
abundant  supply  of  guano  to  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
and  which  the  Council  referred  to  the  Guano  Committee 
of  the  Society. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. — Mr.C. Hamp- 
den Turner  informed  the  Council  of  a  report  made  to  him 
by  Sir  John  Rennie  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  potatoes 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  hemp.  The  Rev.  Philip 
Gurdon  suggested  further  trials  on  the  exact  influence 
of  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia  on  healthy  animals. 
Mr.  Tippetts  communicated  a  paper  on  the  application 
of  soot  as  a  manure.  Mr.  Garvenson  Irish  moss.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Curwood,  on  improved  til- 
lage. Mr.  Walkinshaw,  of  Belfast,  specimens  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  copy  of  his  work  on  their  cultivation. 

Adjournment.— It  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  "That  the  customary  leave  of 
absence  be  granted  to  the  secretary,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion to  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  during  the  ensu- 
ing adjournment,''  which  was  fixed  to  extend  to  Wednes- 
day, the  2nd  November. 


NEW    MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Banl(s,  John  Jackson,  Kendal,  Westmoreland 

Barber,  Samuel  Wordsworth,  Hayton  Castle,  Reiford,  Notts. 

Birch,  James,  Newport,  Moamouthshire 

Buck,  Albert,  Sansome-terraco,  Worcester 

Clarke,  G.  Miller,  Goldington  House,  Sarratt,  Riekmansworth 

Cooke,  James  Herbert,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire 

Cooke,  Rev.  Samuel  Hay,  Beckley  Grove,  Oxford 

Crofts,  John,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire 

Cumberbatch,  Lawrence  Henry,  Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst 

Dalzell,  Robert,  A,  Pall  Mall  East,  London 

De  Courzay,  Viscouut,  Lusignan,  France 

Everington,  William,  Skegness,  Boston,  Lincolushire 

Eyke,  Johu,  Star.ton,  Shifnal,  Salop 

Harker,  James,  Tibshelf,  AUreton,  Derbyshire 

Hemsley,  John,  Shelton,  Biiighara,  Notts. 

Jowitt,  Christopher,  Palterton,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire 

Kingdon,  Samuel,  Layrich,  Thorverton,  Devon 

Kurkpatiick,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Glasuevin,  Dublin 

Lindow,  Henry  William,  Gowcomb,  Stow,  Gloucestershire 

Livesey,  K.  N.,  Preston,  Laucashire 

Longcroft,  C.  T.,  Havant,  Hampshire 

Michae',  Michael  John,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire 

Oldham,  Gicrge,  Alfretou,  Derbyshire 
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Oldham,  John,  Carlton-on-Trent,  Nottinghamshire 
Patterson,  Cook  Tylden,  Ihorudeu,  Bidendeii,  Kent 
Power,  K.  Mauley,  Hill  Court,  lloss,  Herefordshire 
Eaduor,  George,  Courthayes,  Thorvertou,  Devon 
Rayer,  Rev.  Henry,  St.  Atlian's,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire 
Redgate,  Thomas  Blatherwick,  ScartliiugMoor,Tuxford,Nott3. 
Samman,  John,  OJdingtou,  Stow,  Gloucestershire 
Scott,  Thomas,  5,  Charing-cross,  London 


Seymour,  Rev.  Sir  John  H.  C,  Northchurch,  Berkharapstead 
Smith,  John  Banks,  Langrick,  Boston,  Lincolnshire 
Sncad,  John  Best,  Eastcliff,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire 
Staubridge,  Thomas,  Kiddington,  Enstoue,  Oxon 
Thurlow,  Thomas  Lyon,  Baynard'a-park,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Turvill,  George,  Manor  Farm,  East  Shalford,  Surrey 
Webster,  Crayston,  Kendal,  Westmoreland 
Wilson,  J.,  Shaw  Farm,  Home  Park,  Windsor. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  in  the  re- 
spective classes  at  the  cattle  show  in  Killarney  : — 

SHORT-HORNED. 

For  the  best  bull  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1848, 
and  previous  to  1st  January,  1851,  30  aovs..  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide.  This  bull  also  obtained  the  gold  medal  as  best  of  all 
the  prize  bulls  in  the  yard ;  second  best  ditto,  10  sovs.,  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaneford  Farm,  Dretn,  East  Lothian. 

For  the  best  bull  calved  in  the  year  1851,  20  sovs.,  Charles 
Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Buruley,  Lancashire  ;  second  best 
ditto,  10  sovs.,  Hon.  L.  H.  King  Harican,  Newcastle.  Bally- 
mahon;  Robert  Maxwell,  Islanmore,  Croome,  commended. 

For  the  best  bull  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1852, 
15  sovs.,  William  Talbot  Crosbie,  Ardfcrt  Abbey,  Tralee ; 
second  best  ditto,  5  sovs.,  Robert  Holmes,  Waterstown, 
Glasson;  Richard  Welsted,  Ballywalter,  Castletowuroche, 
commended. 

For  the  best  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any  age,  15  sovs., 
Charles  Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire.  This 
cow  also  obtained  the  gold  medal  as  the  best  of  all  cows  and 
heifers,  and  a  first  class  medal  to  the  breeder,  and  the  Purcell 
challenge  cup,  as  the  best  animul  in  the  neat  cattle  classes. 
Second  best  ditto,  5  sovs..  Lord  Viscount  Mcnck,  M.P., 
Charleville,  Enniskerry.  John  J.  Turner,  KilcuUen,  highly 
commended.  Sir  Edward  M'Donnel,  Merrion-square,  and  John 
Christy,  Esq.,  Fort  Union,  Adare,  commended. 

For  the  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  1850,  15 
sovs..  Viscount  Monck,  M. P.,  Charleville,  Enniskerry. 

For  tlie  best  heilev,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  ca'ved   in  the  year 

1851,  10  sovs.,  James  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  Drem,  East 
Lothian.  Second  best  ditto,  5  sovs.,  James  Douglas,  Athel- 
staneford, Drem,  East  Lothian. 

For  the  best  heifer,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 

1852,  10  sovs.,  James  Douglas,  East  Lothian.  Second  best 
ditto,  5  sovs.,  James  Douglas,  East  Lothian  ;  short-horned 
heifer.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  for  short-horned  heifer, 
highly  commended. 

James  Douglas,  Esq.,  commended 

OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

For  the  best  Devon  bull  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1840,  10  sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  bull  calved  on  or 
after  1st  Jauuary,  1848,  10  sovs.,  A.  Grierson,  Ardsalla, 
Fetherd,  county  Tipperary. 

For  the  best  Devon  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any  age,  5 
sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

Fur  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  cow,  in  calf  or  in 
milk,  of  any  age,  5  sovs.,  Adam  Grierson,  Ardsalla,  Fethard, 
county  Tipperary. 

For  the  best  Devon  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  on  or 
after  1st  Januar}',  1850,  5  sovs.,  tlie  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  lieiftr,  in  calf  or  in 
milk,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Jauuary,  1850,  5  sovs.,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide. 

For  tbe  best  Devon  heifer  calved  on  or  after  1st  January, 
1852,  3  sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  heifer  calved  on  or 
after  1st  January,  1852,  3  sovs.,  Messrs.  Stavert  and  Fair, 
Green  Hills,  Castlebar,  county  Mayo. 

SMALL  AND  MOUNTAIN  BREEDS. 
For  the  best  Ayrshire  bull  called  on  or  after  1st  Jauiiary, 


1848,  5  sovs.,  Charles  William  Hamilton,  Hamwood,  Dun- 
boyne. 

For  the  best  West  Highland  bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st 
January,  1848,  5  sovs.,  William  Owen,  Blesington,  county 
Wicklow. 

For  the  best  Kerry  bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  January,  1848, 
5  sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Second  best  ditto,  3  sovs., 
James  Butler,  Waterville,  Cahirciveen. 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any  age,  4 
sovs.,  N.  W.  Roche,  M.D.,  Carrickabrick,  Fermoy. 

For  the  best  West  Highland  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any 
age,  4  sovs.,  Thomas  H.  Thompson,  95,  Leeson  street,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  Kerry  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any  age,  4  sovs., 
James  Butler,  Esq.,  Waterville,  Cahirciveen.  Second  best 
ditto,  2  sovs.,  William  Owen,  Blesinton,  county  Wicklow. 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  on  or 
after  1st  Jauuary,  1851,  3  sovs.,  Charles  Wilham  Hamilton, 
Hamwood,  Duuboyue. 

For  the  best  West  Highland  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved 
on  or  after  1st  January,  1850,  2  sovs..  Captain  Croker,  Bally- 
tore  House,  Ballytore. 

For  the  best  Kerry  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  on  or 
after  1st  January,  1850,  3  sovs.,  John  Dwyer,  Bunrour,  Kil- 
larney. 

For  the  best  lot  of  two  Ayrshire  heifers,  calved  on  or  after 
1st  Jauuary,  1852,3  sovs.,  N.  W.  Roche,  M.D.,  Fermoy. 

For  the  best  lot  of  two  West  Highland  heifers,  calved  on  or 
afier  1st  January,  1852, 3  sovs.,  Fitzmaurice  Pratt,  Grangebeg, 
Dunlavin. 

For  the  best  lot  of  two  Kerry  heifers,  calved  on  or  after  1st 
Jauuary,  1852,  3  sovs.,  John  Breiman,  Belleville,  Killarney. 

THE  TOWNELEY   CHALLENGE  CUP,  VALUE 
50  SOVS. 

(To  be  competed  for  exclusively  by  bona  fide  Irish  tenant 
farmers.  Given  by  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  Towneley  Park, 
Lancashire). 

For  the  best  lot  of  three  breeding  cows  or  heifers,  of  any 
breed,  for  general  purposes,  in  calf  or  milk,  not  less  than  three 
years  of  age,  the  property  of  a  bona  fide  tibant  farmer,  John 
Christy,  Esq.,  Fort  Union,  Adare. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  cart  stallion,  over  three  years  old,  20  sovs., 
Silvester  Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Edeuderry  ;  second  best  ditto,  10 
sovs.,  George  Thompson,  Kilmore  House,  Cashel.  Highly 
commended,  Alexander  Binnie,  Santry,  county  Dublin. 

For  the  best  roadster  stallion,  15  sovs.,  John  Cassidy,  52, 
James'sstreet,  Dubhn. 

For  the  best  cart  mare,  in  foal,  or  with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  or 
having  reared  a  foal  in  the  year  1852,  10  sovs.,  Silvester  Rait, 
Rathmoyle.  Edeuderry  ;  second  best,  5  sovs.,  Peter  B.  Moss.e, 
Rutland  House,  Carlow. 

For  the  best  cart  filly,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  5  sovs., 
Silvester  Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Edeuderry.  Highly  commended, 
and  recommended  for  an  extra  prize,  James  Douglas,  Athel- 
staneford, Diem,  East  Lothian. 

SHEEP.— LEICESTERS. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  15  sovs,,  Frederick  Founes 
Hamilton,  Windmill  Farm,  Edeuderry;  second  best,  5  sovs., 
Ambrose  Bole,  Park-place,  Tashinny. 

For  the  best  two-ahear  ram,   10  sovs,  Frederick  Founes 
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Hamilton,  Windmill  Farm  Edenbury ;  second  best,  5  sovs., 
George  Spencer,  Normantcu  House,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 
Commended,  James  I>oiigias,  Athelstaaeford,  Drem,  East 
Lothian. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  not  exceeding  six  years 
old,  10  sovs.,  George  Spencer,  Normanton  House,  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire ;  second  best,  5  sovs.,  do ,  do. 

For  the  best  pen  of  shearling  ewes,  10  sovs.,  Joseph  Sharpe 
Spencer,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire  ;  second  best,  5  sovs,,  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaueford,  East  Lothian. 

For  the  best  pen  of  live  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
10  sovs.,  Frederick  Fonties  Hamilton,  Windmill  Farm,  Eden- 
derry;  second  best,  5  sovs.,  do.,  do. 

OTHER  LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP,  NOT  QUALIFIED 
TO  COMPETE  AS  LEICESTERS. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  10  sovs ,  Silvester  Rait,  Rath- 
moyle,  Edenderry  ;  second  best,  5  sovs.,  do.,  do. 

For  the  Lest  two-shear  ram,  8  sovs.,  Frederick  Founes  Ha- 
milton. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  not  exceeding  six  years 
old,  8  sovs.,  Sylvester  Rait,  Kathmoyle,  Edenderry ;  second 
best,  do.,  do. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  6  sovs.,  Rowland 
Campion,  Cromore,  Doueraile  ;  second  best,  3  sovs.,  do.,  do. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
C  sovs.,  Sylvester  Rait,  Eathmoylc,  Edenderry ;  second  best, 

3  sovs ,  Tnomas  Ball,  Robert's  Walls,  Malahide. 

CHEVIOTS,  OR  ANY  OTHER  MOUNTAIN  BREED. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  5  sovs.,  the  Marquis 
of  Conyiigham  ;  secnnd  best,  3  sovs.,  do.,  do. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
the  Marquis  of  Conynghara ;  second  best,  3  sovs.,  N.  W. 
Roche,  M.D.,  Carricabrick,  Fermoy. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
8  sovs,  Wiiliaai  Owen,  Blessiiigton,  cotmty  of  Wicklow. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearhng  ewes,  4  sovs ,  Thomas 
Henry  Manuion,  March  Farm,  Skibbereen. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  exceediug  five  years  old, 

4  sovs.,  William  Owen,  Blessingtou,  county  of  Wicklow. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  boar,  under  eighteen  months  old,  10  sovs., 
William  Murray  Hickson,  Doone  Farm,  Tralce  ;  stcoud  best, 

5  sovs.,   Joseph  S.    Spencer,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire.  Coai- 
mended,  Messrs.  Stavert  and  Fair,  Green  Hills.  Castlebp.r. 

For  the  best  boar,  over  eighteen  montiis,  and  under  tliitty- 
six  months  old,  8  sovs.,  Richard  D.  Chaigneau,  Benowu, 
Athlone;  second  best  4  sovs.,  George  Roe,  Nutley,  Donny- 
brook.  Highly  commended,  Lord  Viscount  Mouck,  MP., 
Charlevillc,  Euniakerry. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  under  eighteen  months  old,  8 
S0V3.,  Alexander  Mvidson,  The  Abbey,  Belfast ;  second  best, 
4  sovs..  Captain  Croker,  Ballytore  House.  Commended, 
Thomas  IL  Broderick,  Lioumcuut,  County  Cork. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  over  eighteen  months  old,  5 
sovs..  Lord  Viscount  Monck,  M.P. ;  second  best,  S  sovs., 
Geo.  Roe,  Nutley,  Donnybiook.  Commended,  Geo.  Roe, 
Nutley,  Donnybrook,  and  Rev.  JohnAVarburton,  Kill,  County 
Kildare. 

For  the  best  lot  of  three  breeding  sow  pigs  of  tl;e  same  lit- 
ter, not  more  than  ten  months  old,  5  sovs..  Lord  Viscount 
Monck,  M.P. ;  second  best,  3  sovs..  Rev.  John  Vrarburton, 
Kill,  County  Kildare.  Cotnmended,  Captain  Croker,  Bally- 
tore House,  Ballytore;  higldy  commended,  Jostpli  Pratt 
Tynte,  Esq,,  Diinlavin. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  following  prizes  v,ere  given  for  implements  best  suited 
to  the  v/ants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland  :  — 

For  the  implement  best  calculated  to  turu  up  and  expose  to 
the  air  and  frost  of  winter  the  deepest  furrow,  consistent  with 
the  regularity  of  surface,  first-class  medal. 

Swing  plough— William  Graham,  Dublin,  first-class  me- 
dal. 

Trench  PlougL— W,  Gifty,  Belfast,  a  Second-class  Medal. 


For  the  best  instrument  [for  breaking  np  the  subsoil,  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  by  not  more  than  four  horses,  first-class 
medal — Robert  Gray  and  Sou,  Uddington,  Glasgow,  subsoil 
plough. 

For  the  best  grul)ber  or  cultivator,  to  be  worked  by  two  or 
more  horses,  first-class  medal— Thomas  Eeles,  for  John  Ellis, 
Thurles,  Two-horse  Grubber. 

For  the  best  Drill  Grubber  for  green  crops,  first-clasa 
medal— 11.  Gray,  Belfast. 

For  the  best-coustructed  seed  harrow,  firet-class  medal — 
W.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough. 

For  the  best  horse-rake,  first-class  medal — Barrett,  Exall, 
and  Andrews. 

For  the  lest  drill  for  sowing  turnip  seed,  in  one  or  in  two 
drills,  second-class  medal — Thomas  Eeles  and  Co. 

For  the  best  drill  for  sowing  turnip  seed,  &c.,  with  appara- 
tus for  distributing  light,  portable  manures,  the  gold  medal — 
James  Smith  and  Sons,  Peaseuhall. 

For  the  best  and  cheapest  broad-cast  manure  distributor 
first-class  medal — R.  Garrett  and  Sou. 

For  the  best  machine  for  drilling  grain,  the  gold  medal — R. 
Garrett  and  Sjn. 

For  the  best  horse  ho2  for  cleaning  between  the  drills  of 
corn — R.  Garrett  and  Sou. 

For  the  best  machine  for  cleaning  grain,  first-class  medal- 
Pi..  Garrett  and  Son. 

For  the  best  machine  for  cutting  turnips,  first-class  medal — 
W.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough. 

For  the  best  chall-cuttiug  machine,  first-class  medal — Rich- 
mond and  Chandler,  per  Thomas  Eeles  and  Co.  ■ 

For  the  best  machine  for  crushing  oats,  beans,  or  other 
grain,  first  class  medal — William  P.  Stanley  and  Co. 

For  the  best  apparatus  for  steaming  food  for  cattle,  first- 
class  medal — William  P,  Stanley. 

For  the  best  thrashing  machine  suitable  for  large  farms 
and  worked  by  either  horse  or  steam  power,  the  Council's  gold 
meilal— It.  Gariettand  Son. 

For  the  best  thrashing  machine,  suitable  for  small  farms 
first-class  medal — Ransome  and  Sima. 

For  the  best  hand-churn,  worked  by  hand,  first-class  medal 
— V/illiam  P.  Stanley. 

For  the  best  set  of  horse-power  gearing,  economically 
adapted  to  fit  machines,  churns,  thrashing  machines,  &c. — 
Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews. 

For  the  best  machine  for  making  drain  tiles  and  pipes, 
first-class  medal — G.  Ingram,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  lot  of  draining-tiles,  second-class  medal — G. 
Ingram,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  assortment  of  hand  implements  used  for  the 
farm,  such  as  drainitig-tools,  spades,  sickles,  scythes,  h  jes, 
rakes,  whetlliarrows,  sack-holders,  &c.,  first-class  medal — 
William  Edmuudson  and  Co. 

For  the  best  aud  most  economical  set  of  farm  harness,  first- 
class  me  ial— Cornelius  O'Sullivau,  Tralee. 

For  t!ie  best  set  of  swing-trees  or  draught-bars,  scco.^d-class 
medal — Ransome  aud  Sims. 

For  the  best  aud  most  economical  iron  field-gale,  on  correct 
principles,  first-class  medal — C.  D.  Young  aud  Co. 

For  the  best  assortment  of  hurdles,  or  other  moveable  fence, 
suited  for  folding  sheep  on  turnips,  &c.,,  first-class  medal — 
Edward  Hill  aud  Company,  for  sheep  folding  hurdle. 

To  the  subjoined  irapleujents,  not  classed  in  the  prize  list, 
the  judges  recommend  the  following  awards: — 

Double  mould  board  plough,  seccud-class  medal — Mr. 
M'Coauell,  Dunlc.-r. 

Skim  and  btoadshare  plough,  second-class — W,  P.  Stanley, 
Buttall, 

Turrdp  scuffle,  second-class  medal — Thomas  Etles  and  Co. 
Cake  breaker,  second-class  medal — W.  P.  Stanley. 
Root  grater,  first-class  medal — Messrs,  Bushe  aa.\  Barton. 
Beau  crusher,  second-class  medal — Ransome  and  Sims. 
Intermediate  motion  by  two-horse  gearing,  fi.'st-class  medal 
— Ransome  and  Sims. 

Biggs'  sheep-dipping  apparatus— higiily  commended. 
Collection  of  feeds  from  Thomas  Eeles  and  Co.,  avid  from 
Haycrofc  of  Cork — commended. 

Galvanized  wire  garden  seats,  coramei-.ded—  C.  D.  Young 
and  Co, 
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Yorkshire— as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show — 
is  something  more  of  a  district  than  that  compara- 
tively small  extent  of  territory  known  as  a  county. 
It  is  an  important  district,  too,  in  many  ways;  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  elements  it  possesses 
for  agricultural  success.  With  a  race  of  land- 
lords remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  their  own 
estates,  and  for  the  high  character  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed  as  coimtry  gentlemen,  Yorkshire 
unites  a  tenantry  as  distinguished  for  the  spirit  and 
acumen  with  which  they  engage  upon  the  business 
of  the  farm.  Those  grand  requisites,  a  grateful  soil 
and  efficient  capital  to  work  it  with,  are  far  less  de- 
ficient here  than  in  many  other  quarters ;  and  even 
in  so  unpromising  a  pursuit  as  that  of  agriculture, 
owner,  occupier,  and  labourer,  all  appear  to  do 
tolerably  well. 

It  would  be  strange,  then,  if,  with  such  good 
premises  to  go  on,  a  Yorkshire  agricultural  society 
were  not  found  to  succeed.  It  has  done  so  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  With  the  exception  only  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  we  have 
none  other  that  has  advanced  so  steadily,  or  that  is 
now  so  firmly  established.  The  countenance  of  the 
proprietors  has  been  from  the  first  ready  and 
sincere;  while  the  breeders  and  farmers  have  en- 
tered into  competition  for  the  prizes  offered,  with 
that  emulation  po  pecviliarly  characteristic  of  the 
Yorkshireman.  The  objects,  moreover,  of  such  a 
society  would  seem  to  have  been  as  well  directed 
as  supported;  while  tiiey  have  so  far  arrived  at  this 
])rogre.'!sive  and  satisfactory  result — the  meeting  held 
at  York  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  3rd  and 
4th,  was  the  best  ever  known.  Whether  we  regard 
the  number  of  entries  for  either  stock  or  imple- 
ments, or  the  interest  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  as  shewn  by  their  attendance,  the  test 
is  equally  conclusive.  Since  the  great  struggle 
between  Lord  Eglinton  and  Lord  Zetland,  York 
has  never  been  stormed  with  so  many  visitors. 

Like  the  Royal  Agricultural,  the  Yorkshire  Society 
has  one  annual  summer  show,  held  in  turn  at  some 
influential  town  within  its  limit.  Of  course  this 
turn  comes  round  more  rapidly  than  in  an  institu- 
tion of  wider  range,  and  York  has  now  for  the 
fourth  time  been  selected  as  the  site  for  this  exhibi- 
tion. The  opening  meeting  was  celebrated  here  in 
1838  ;  another  visit  followed  in  iS42  ;  and  in  1848 
came  a  joint  celebration  of  the  local  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Since  then,  Leeds, 
Thirsk,  Bridlington,  and  Shefiield  have  been  suc- 
cessively honoured  vv-ith  the  preference  of  the 
Council.  Leeds  had  previously  received  the  society, 
in  1S39 — the  only  other  place,  with  the  exception 
of  York,  at  which  a  second  call  has  yet  been  made. 

Encouraged  by  the  gradually  increasing  strength 
of  their  catalogue,  the  council  has  now  ventured 
on  a  two  days'  show,  the  meeting  previous  to  last 
year  having  been  confined  to  one.  ^Vednesday — 
as  we  have  already  mentioned — was  the  first  day, 
as  far  as  the  public  generally  were  concerned; 
although  the  business  really  cojnraenced  some  two 


or  three  days  earlier.  This  indeed  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  at  all  our  agricultural  gatherings 
of  any  importance,  from  the  number  of  implements 
exhibited,  and  the  trials  required  to  prove  their 
several  merits.  The  county  of  York  itself  includes 
many  firms  justly  celebrated  for  the  skill  and  en- 
terprise they  have  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  machinery.  At  the  head  of  these,  on 
this  occasion,  came  Crosskill  of  Beverley,  and 
Busby  of  Newton,  supported  by  other  names 
more  familiar  to  the  north,  as  well  as  by  some  as 
well  known  throughout  the  kingdom.  Amongst 
these  latter  who  had  secured  stands  were  the 
Howards  from  Bedford,  Garrett  of  Saxmundham, 
Hornsby  from  Grantham,  Tuxford  from  Boston, 
Smith  and  Ashby  from  Stam.ford,  Stanley  from 
Peterborough,  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  from  Lin- 
coln, Burgess  and  Key  from  London,  Coleman 
from  Chelmsford,  Samuelson  from  Banbury,  and 
Barnaid  and  Bishop  from  Norwich.  The  prize- 
list  sutijoined  will  show  the  return  made  for  the 
long  distances  many  of  these  makers  had  travelled. 
In  the  diiferent  trials  made,  the  chief  interest  was 
still  centred  in  the  reaping-machines,  of  which 
there  was  a  very  strong  entry.  These  included 
Hussey's,  Bell's,  Hussey's  improved,  and  M'Cor- 
mick's  ;  Bell's,  as  brought  out  under  the  direction 
of  iVlr.  Crosskill,  further  confirming  that  favour 
with  which  the  north  countrymen,  more  particularly, 
are  inclined  to  regard  it.  The  competition  for  the 
£25  prize  for  the  best  steam-engine  was  also  very 
close — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  stay  the  judges 
from  giving  any  preference  between  Messrs. 
Hornsby,  and  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  whose 
firms  accordingly  divided  the  premium.  As  we 
have  a  friend  who  may  favour  us  with  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  part  of  the  show-yard,  we 
leave  him  and  the  prize-list  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  these  decisions — that  on  the  steam  engines 
amongst  others — were  not  made  until  late  on  the 
Wednesday,  while  many  classes  o&  the  cattle  were 
inspected  by  the  judges  subsequent  to  theadmission 
of  the  public.  From  ten  to  twelve,  however,  on 
this  first  day,  was  kept  as  something  of  a  private 
view  for  members  of  the  society  and  their  friends  ; 
indeed,  the  day  was  altogether  a  select  one,  the 
ticket  being  half-a-crown,  v/hile  for  Thursday  the 
entrance  was  only  a  shilling. 

With,  then,  that  now  rare  but  very  indispensable 
adjunct  to  sight-seeing,  beautiful  weather,  the  York- 
shire Society  opened  its  yard  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  ground  selected  for  the  exhibition  was  that  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  County  Asylum,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  city  itself,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  by  the  Scarborough  Railway.  It  has  been  our 
lot  to  visit  many  displays  of  this  character,  but  we 
must  say  we  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a 
yard  so  well  laid  out  as  this  Yorkshire  show  of  'Fifty- 
three.  Implements,  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  almost 
all  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  and  inspected 
with  little  of  that  crowding  and  discomfort — even 
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on  the  shilling  day — that  the  agricultural  enthusiast 
has  too  often  to  encounter.  We  only  wish,  in  fact, 
some  of  the  Council  members  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  would  take  a  hint  from  the  York- 
shiremen  as  to  how  they  should  exhibit  their  horses 
— the  stallions  more'especially.  Instead  of  being 
boxed  up,  with  the  heels  of  the  animal  coming  into 
very  close  quarters  with  the  limbs  of  the  spectator, 
mark  how  these  real  lovers  of  horses  manage  it.  In 
a  series  of  paddocks,  so  divided  by  open  rails  that  the 
visitor  can  easilypass  from  one  to  the  other,  are  found 
the  stallions  of  the  different  classes,  each  with  his 
number  in  the  catalogue  fixed  to  the  near  side  of  his 
head,  and  led  round  in  a  circle,  like  race-horses  be- 
fore saddling,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer 
treat.  Imagine  some  eighty  or  ninety  horses  just 
in  that  acme  of  "  show"  condition  a  Yorkshireman 
knows  so  well  how  to  put  on;  these  divided 
according  to  their  breeds  or  size  for  hunt- 
ers, carriage-horses,  roadsters,  and  cart-horses. 
Here,  in  the  first  class,  comes  round  many  a  name 
found  in  another,  but  no  less  characteristic,  pursuit 
of  the  Yorkshireman.  The  game,  beautiful  old  St. 
Bennett,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  ready  for  another 
turn  over  Newcastle  —  the  great  almost  over- 
grown Poynton,  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the 
thorough-bred  horse  —  the  even-looking,  good- 
going  Era— the  far-famed  Don  John,  all  the  better 
in  appearance  for  his  return  to  the  north ;  or  the 
handsome,  showy  Ramadan,  a  son  of  the  yet  still 
" prettier" Beiram.  Round  they  go;  while  we  feel  if 
these  horses  cannot  get  hunters,  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  them.  The  other  classes  were 
perhaps  even  stronger,  both  in  the  number  and 
merits  of  those  shown.  The  first  prize  in  the 
roadsters,  a  one-eyed  horse,  with  white  hind  legs, 
called  Prickwillow,  was  about  as  perfect  a  hack 
as  ever  was  seen :  while  the  cart  stallions  were,  as 
a  class,  great  powerful  horses,  with  little  or  no 
lumber — clean  heels,  quick  action,  and  altogether 
the  best  show  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  not "  Yorkshire"  ourselves,  and  so  there  may 
have  been  better,  but  we  were  quite  satisfied.  Our 
only  wonder  is  that  the  horses  of  all  these  classes 
do  not  come  more  into  competition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It  is 
well  known  this  is  about  the  weakest  point  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  latter — it  most  assuredly  was  at 
Gloucester — while  our  friends  in  the  north  may  do 
much  to  remedy  it,  if  they  only  so  choose.  The 
mares  and  foals,  with  young  horses,  more  par- 
ticularly the  hacks  and  hunters,  also  included  some 
very  clever  animals.  There  were  many  certainly 
to  pick  out  of,  but  few  to  cast  any  discredit  on  the 
fame  of  those  districts  they  mostly  come  from. 
We  saw  but  one  Suffolk  horse  in  the  yard,  and,  to 
say  the  best  for  him,  he  was  terribly  out-voted. 

After,  or  contemporary  with  the  Yorkshire 
horse,  comes  the  Yorkshire  cow.  Of  either  we 
expect  to  see  something  superior,  and  here  again 
there  was  little  cause  for  disappointment.  The 
display  of  shorthorns  much  excelled  the  combined 
forces  sent  to  Gloucester,  heightened  as  they  were 
here  by  Mr.  Towneley's  cows  and  heifers.  This 
gentleman,  with  the  Messrs.  Booth,  took  nearly  al- 
the  premiums  in  these,  and  they  were  far  the  best 


in  the  Shorthorn  class,  the  yearling  heifers  and 
heifer  calves  being  all  commended.  In  the  bulls 
it  was  satisfactory  at  least  to  see  there  could  be  no 
complaint  or  dispute  as  to  the  first  prize.  Lord 
Harewood's  bull  was  a  very  superior  animal ;  the 
others,  taking  the  whole  class,  were,  as  we  are  told, 
scarcely  up  to  the  average  of  a  Yorkshire  show. 
Lord  Berners'  bull,  that  took  the  second  prize,  is 
the  sire  of  the  bull  with  which  his  lordship  carried 
off  the  prize  at  the  Gloucester  meeting. 

Of  the  sheep — Long-wools  and  Leicesters — we 
confess  we  had  expected  to  see  a  somewhat  better 
entry.  Mr.  Sandy,  however,  as  one  of  the  judges, 
was  prevented  from  showing,  and  a  Leicester  class 
without  him  is  just  what  a  South  Down  one  would 
be  without  Jonas  Webb's  name  in  it.  The  Downs 
are  comparatively  new  to  Yorkshire,  although 
rapidly  coming  into  favour  for  the  hill  districts. 
Some  of  the  neatest  here,  however — and  there  were 
not  many — came  all  the  way  from  Norfolk.  They 
were  the  property  of  Lord  Walsingham,  and  if  not 
so  large  as  they  are  occasionally  grown,  had  some 
of  the  best  points  of  the  Down  cliaracter. 

Of  pigs,  large  and  small,  there  was  a  very  strong 
show,  Lord  Wenlock's  white  pig  having  perhaps 
the  best  of  it ;  though  the  larger  sort  were  generally 
excellent.  In  horse-flesh,  beef,  and  bacon,  York- 
shire will  be  always  hard  to  beat ;  many  of  the 
last-named  were  in  fact  shown  as  bacon.  There 
were  three  or  four  boar  pigs  that,  what  with  the 
heat  and  their  preparation  for  the  week,  could 
scarcely  have  got  alive  out  of  the  yard ;  indeed,  a 
great  many  of  the  animals  of  all  sorts — sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  pigs — were  terribly  overfed.  There  was 
no  false  delicacy  as  to  exceeding  the  limit  at  York, 
and  Mr.  Towneley's  fears  must  have  quickly  sub- 
sided. 

However  the  poultry  mania  may  fare  elsewhere, 
it  appears  by  no  means  to  rage  in  Yorkshire.  It 
was  one  of  the  weakest  displays  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen — that  is,  taking  the  whole  strength 
of  the  several  sorts  and  pens.  The  Cochin  Chinas 
were  very  poor — bad  in  colour,  and  the  old  birds 
miserably  out  of  all  form.  Of  the  Game  and 
Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  good 
birds,  as  well  as  some  nice  varieties  of  the  Bantam. 

The  business  of  the  first  day  concluded  with  the 
Council  Dinner,  of  which  we  borrow  a  report  from 
a  local  contemporary.  The  dinner  itself  was  a  very 
good  one,  though,  like  Sancho's  feast,  somewhat 
of  a  difhculty  when  it  came  to  the  eating  it.  The 
waiters  did  their  part  in  this ;  and  the  direction 
heightened  it,  by  giving  the  bill  of  fare,  every  word 
of  it,  m  French  !  This  was  certainly  very  genteel,  but 
we  saw  more  than  one  straightforward  'Yorkshire- 
man  terribly  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should  begin 
with  "  a  la  puree  de  pois  verts  "  or  "  consomme  a  la 
Printaniere  "  /  The  ecstacy  with  which  one  John 
Browdie-looking gentleman  recognisedaturbot,  and 
defied  all  fashion  forthwith  by  a  holloa  for  "  Loob- 
ster-sauce,"  in  true  Yorkshire  brogue,  was  not  the 
least  treat  on  the  occasion. 

We  find  we  have  written  the  business  of  the  first 
day  as  concluding  v/ith  the  dinner  ;  but  it  did  no 
such  thing.  After  just  the  two  loyal  toasts  from  a 
very  good  chairman,  and  his  own  health  from  an- 
other noble  lord,  on  came  the  discussion  of  the 
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evening?.  In  the  absence  of  'Sir.  Thompson,  of 
Moat  Hall,  it  was  very  ably  opened  by  Mr.  G. 
Leonard.  The  subject,  ''  Hand  Tillage" — at  least, 
as  far  as  we  could  catch  it — really  resolved  itself 
into  one  on  the  relative  value  of  guano  with  other 
kinds  of  manure.  This  was  well  supported  by 
-Mr.  Outhwaite,  of  Bainessee,  Mr.  Lister,  Mr. 
Creyke,  Sir  John  Johnstone,  and  others  ;  the 
adulteration  of  guano  being  especially  dwelt  on,  and 
with  a  clearness  that  ought  to  do  much  good. 

We  refer  to  the  report,  which  will  also  in  due 
time,  no  doubt,  be  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety— about  the  only  thing,  in  fact,  "  The  Journal" 
does  give  on  its  own  responsibility.  It  appears  to 
be  conducted  on  the  assumption  that  the  Yorkshire 
farmers  do  not  see  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  hence  the  wholesale  reprint  of 
papers  from  it.  We  consider  this  neither  fair  to 
oi;ie  body  nor  the  other.  While  we  see  so  much 
that  we  can  honestly  commend,  we  have  the  less 
liesitation  in  pointing  out  this  one  very  weak  feature 
in  that  otherwise-excellent  institution— The  York- 
shire Agricultural  Society, 


THE      COUNCIL     DINNER. 

"THE  BEST  TIME  AND  MODE  OF  APPLICATION, 
IN  DIFFERENT  QUANTITIES,  OF  GUANO  AND 
OTHER  LAND  TILLAGES  TO  GREEN  AND 
CEREAL    CROPS." 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  the  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Lord  Hotham  in  the  chair ;  supported  by  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Sir  J.  V.  John- 
stoue,  Bart.,  M.P.,  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq  ,M.P.,  Sir  W.  P.  Gall- 
wey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.  G.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  0.  V.  Harcourt, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gooch,  &c.,  Mr.  Aid.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Aid.  Meek,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  acted  aa  Vice- Chairmen. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts.  Lord  Londesborough  gave 
the  health  of  the  noble  Chairman,  who,  after  briefly  returning 
thanks,  called  on  Mr.  Legard  to  give  his  opinion  on  "  the 
best  time  and  mode  of  application,  in  different  quantities,  of 
guano  and  other  land  tillages  to  green  and  cereal  crops." 

Mr.  Legard  said — Upon  the  scientific  part  of  the  question 
he  should  not  venture  to  detain  them ;  he  did  not  feel  quite 
competent  to  do  so,  and  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  altogether  profitable  to  enter  into  the  scientific 
question  of  the  application  of  fertilizers,  as  such  manures 
generally  used  may  be  called,  to  the  land.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  scientific  men  were  not  quite  united  in  opinion  as 
to  the  chemical  effects  of  those  fertilizers  on  the  land.  From 
time  to  time  they  read  in  the  various  publications  of  the  day 
of  new  discoveries  in  the  application  of  various  manures,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied  ;  and  these  appear  from 
scientific  persons.  No  longer  since  than  that  morning  he 
read  a  report  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  some  experiments 
of  the  various  nitrogenous  matters  upon  different  plants,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  some  new  light  was  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  Without,  however,  entering  into  mere  matters 
of  theory,  he  would  notice  some  practical  experiments  of  his 
own.  This  subject  perhaps  might  be  best  divided  into  two 
parts.  First,  the  sort  of  soils  to  which  certain  manures  are 
most  applicable,  or  rather  that  certain  manures  are  most 
applicable  to  certain  soils ;  and  the  other  branch  of  the  subject 
would  probably  be  the  time  at  which  those  manures  could  be 
most  profitably  applied.  Before  he  ventured  to  detail  certain 
experiments  he  himself  had  tried,  he  would  first  say  a  few 


words  on  the  svibject  of  soils.  He  had  often  thought  it  would 
be  very  desirable  indeed  if  there  could  be  some  intelligible 
classification  of  soils,  so  that  farmers  might  at  once  be 
enabled,  by  some  easy  test,  to  see  and  know  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  operating,  aul  know  the  best,  most  convenient,  and 
most  economical  farming  on  that  soil,  and  the  species  of 
manure  that  would  be  best  applicable  to  it.  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  had  been  tried  to  be  done  in  various  ways : 
several  publications  had  appeared  on  this  subject,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  that  classification  might  take  place  with 
reference  to  the  geological  condition  of  the  land  on  which 
they  were,  and  a  good  deal  of  benefit  had  arisen  from  this  part 
of  the  question  having  been  considered  more  than  it  was 
formerly  considered.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  all  the  practical 
men  who  were  present  that  a  great  many  of  the  soils  in  this 
country  have  no  reference  to  the  geological  condition  of  the  rock 
beneath  :  it  was  true  enough  that  some  were  so — that  some  of 
the  limestones,  for  instance,  were  dependent  on  the  rock  on 
which  they  rested ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  corn-growing  soils 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rest.  The 
vale  of  York,  on  which  they  then  were,  was  called  the  red 
sandstone  ;  but,  except  in  three  or  four  limited  places,  such  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boroughbridge,  Leeming-lane,  &c.,  the 
soil  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rock  beneath.  It  is 
covered  over  with  what  is  called  in  these  days,  drift.  The  sur- 
face soils  of  drift  was  what  they  had  to  do  with,  and  it  was 
this  part  of  agriculture  to  which  attention  had  been  directed, 
so  much  so  that  able  reports  had  been  published  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  and  other  publications, 
some  of  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Trimmer.  One  of  the 
material  points  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  was  the  soils  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  Perhaps  they  might  venture  on  a 
sort  of  rude  classification  of  soils  in  this  way.  He  would  con- 
fine himself  to  wheat-growing  soils.  He  would  call  them  the 
first  class,  the  second  class,  and  the  third  class  wheat  soils. 
Among  the  first  class  he  would  put  the  alluvial  soils — rich 
soils,  those  formed  from  the  deposit  of  rivers  and  estuaries. 
Other  soils  might  be  brought  into  the  same  class,  perhaps  the 
red  marl,  and  it  was  open  to  gentlemen  to  consider  what  con- 
stituted these,  but  at  any  rate  he  thought  the  application  of 
hand  tillage  to  these  sort  of  soils  would  hardly  be  considered 
profitable.  He  did  not  think  that  the  application  of  manures 
in  general  use  would  be  desirable  on  this  class  of  soils.  He 
would  now  pass  on  to  the  second-class  soils — a  very  large 
tract  of  corn  producing  soils — among  which  he,  perhaps,  might 
mention  the  lime  and  chalk  soils,  the  best  gravel  soils,  and  so 
on.  If  the  four-shift  of  husbandry  was  pursued  on  this  class 
of  soils,  and  if  turnips  were  eaten  on,  and  so  on,  he  did  not 
believe  that  very  much  profit  would  accrue  by  using  the  de- 
scription of  manures  they  bad  in  hand.  If,  however,  the  four- 
course  system  was  departed  from,  if,  as  was  not  uncommon 
just  now,  a  second  crop  of  wheat  were  introduced  into  the 
course,  as  he  himself  had  introduced  it  occasionally,  then  he 
believed  that  the  application  of  these  sort  of  manures  would  be 
most  valuable.  If  there  was  a  departure  from  the  Norfolk  or 
four-course  system,  he  believed  that  very  great  advantage 
would  accrue  by  the  application  either  of  guano  or  other 
manures  which  might  be  considered  equally  good ;  he  had 
tried  it  himself,  and  with  considerable  effect.  This  species  of 
fertiliser,  it  appeared  to  him,  applied  with  greater  benefit  to 
the  third-class,  or  worst  description  of  soils,  because  they 
seemed  to  require  a  greater  amount  of  food.  He  had  for  seve- 
ral years  past  occupied  a  farm  containing  not  altogether,  but 
partially,  a  soil  which,  he  thought,  might  be  considered  one  of 
the  worst  class  of  wheat  soils.  It  is  a  porous  chalky 
gravel ;    so  porous  and    so    bad  is  the  gravel  that  a  heavy 
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shower  of  r.tiu  washes  tlie  ti!!a;jc  away,  aud  in  a  buraiDg 
summer  the  crops  are  liable  to  be  Imrnt  up;  but  he  had 
experimented  ou  tliis  species  of  soil  for  a  few  years  past. 
Upon  this  kind  of  soil  he  tried  au  expcriracut  with  guano 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  latter  bei)i<;;  a  salt,  is  best  used  upon 
hungry  land,  but  upon  porous  or  light  soils,  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  soda  might  be  used  with  advantage.  He  would 
tell  them  what  he  had  tried,  in  the  way  of  manure,  upon  a 
crop  of  wheat.  Between  the  10th  and  the  20th  April,  he 
applied,  on  a  part  of  a  field,  two  cwt.  of  guano,  and  from  two 
to  Four  stones  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  upon  another  part  of  tlie 
field,  he  applied  2:^  cwt.  of  guano,  and  no  nitrate  of  soda  ;  the 
cost  of  3;^  cv;'t.  of  guano  was  22s.  6d.,  and  of  the  2  cwt.  of 
guano  and  the  nitrate  of  soJa,  18s.  6d.,  or  4s.  less  than  the 
other.  The  result  was  this,  the  produce  of  the  second  part  of 
the  field,  which  cost  only  18s.  6d.  in  guano  and  soda,  produced 
three  bushels  of  wheat  more  than  the  other,  which,  at  53.  a 
bushel,  gave  a  profit  of  ISs.  This  was  upon  a  poor  porous 
soil.  He  tried  the  same  experiment  upon  a  portion  of  stronger 
Eoil,  and  the  gunno  aud  soda  produced  no  more  than  with  the 
2^  cwt.  of  guano.  Theu  he  tried  an  experiment  with  guano 
and  foldyard  manure,  made  by  oilcake.  It  had  occasionally 
been  the  custom  to  use  linseed  cake  oa  the  farm  he  was 
speaking  of,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  the  autumn 
he  tries  this,  which  he  thought  was  the  best  sort  of  manure 
for  this  sort  of  laud.  But  in  1817,  he  thought  it  was,  they 
deemed  it  advisable  to  give  up  the  use  of  oilcake  manure  and 
resort  to  guano,  and  he  applied  to  103  acres  two  cwt.  of  guano 
and  two  stones  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  cost 
being  about  the  same  as  manure  made  by  oil  cake,  but  the  pro- 
duce was  eight  bushels  per  acre  more  than  that  which  he  had 
previously  obtained  by  applying  oil  cake  manure.  Gentlemen 
would  perhaps  say,  this  was  a  marvellous  thing ;  but  so  it  was. 
He  would  mention  but  one  other  experiment,  the  application 
of  guano  to  grass  land,  the  experiment  being  tried  with  di.''- 
ferent  kinds  of  manure  upon  the  same  kind  of  land,  the  farm- 
yard manure  used  being  made  in  the  same  way  as  oilcake  manure 
generally  was.  This  oilcake  manure  was  applied  in  the  autumn 
upon  a  piece  of  wold  grass  land  of  four  years'  standing,  and 
which  seemed  to  require  something  to  set  it  a  going.  It  was 
thought  that  the  application  of  twelve  tons  per  acre  of  good 
yard  mauure  would  do  some  good,  aud  it  did,  but  it  was  very 
little.  Then  he  tried  five  hundred  gallons  per  acre  of  linuid 
manure  from  the  tauk,  and  this  had  not  any  great  effect ;  no- 
thing, in  fact,  to  what  it  ought  to  have.  He  next  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  dissolving  three  cwt.  of  guano  in  that  quantity  of 
liquid,  for  each  acre ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  almost  in  a  few 
days,  it  produced  a  marvellous  effect ;  where  no  white  clover 
had  grown  before,  white  clover  now  sprung  up.  After  this 
they  were  induced  to  go  on,  and  tried  five  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed 
with  two  stones  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  the  land  had  never 
since  forgotten,  and  which,  though  once  a  piece  of  poor,  was 
now  a  piece  of  very  fair  grass  laud.  (Applause).  He  had 
nothing  more  to  mention  to  them,  but  he  hoped  that  some 
gentleman  would  be  able  to  give  them  information  derived 
from  practical  results.  He  was  glad  to  observe  in  some  news- 
paper, only  the  other  day,  that  some  new  experiment  had  been 
made  in  manures,  as  he  believed  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  farmers,  but 
also  in  a  national  point  of  view.     (Applause). 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  said  he  could  not  object  to  anything 
that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Legard  ;  but  he  had  always  been  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  use  fold-yard  manures,  which  would 
increase  the  quantity  of  soil  on  wold  land.  He  had  always 
found  it  advantageous  to  do  this,  even  if  manure  was  mixed 
with  road  scrapings  or  anything  else,  particularly  on  light  soils. 


Mr.  Cayluy,  M.r.,  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Legard  a  queition 
as  regarded  the  experiment  on  grass  land,  whether  he  applied 
the  fold-yard  manure,  the  liquid  manure,  and  the  {.-.uano,  on 
the  same  piece  of  land,  the  one  being  superadded  to  the  other, 
cr  whether  each  application  was  to  dKferect  pieces  of  the  same 
kind  of  land. 

Mr.  Legard  thought  he  had  made  himself  understood,  but 
what  he  meant  was  that  fold  yard  manure  was  applied  to  one 
acre,  the  liquid  manure  to  another,  and  the  guano  and  nitrate 
of  soda  to  another. 

Mr.  Jno.  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  said,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  this  subject  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Legard,  much  was  not  left  for  any  cue  else  to  say ;  but  he 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  experiments  he  had  made 
with  artificial  manures.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  chemist, 
but  he  should  speak  of  results  as  he  had  found  them  when 
tested  by  practice.  (Applause).  Some  years  ago,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  rape-dust,  he  having  used 
in  one  year,  on  less  than  500  acres  of  land,  £268  worth  of 
that  kind  of  stuff— rape-cake  ground  up  into  dust.  He  found 
it  to  be  very  beneficial,  and  thought  it  might  be  used  v/ith  ad- 
vantage if  it  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price;  but  lately 
rape-cake  had  been  used  a  good  deal  for  feeding  cattle,  and  it 
had  got  too  high  in  price  to  be  used  as  manure,  when  grain 
was  at  so  low  a  price.  He  tried  it  with  good  effect  when 
wheat  was  selling  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  as  he  found  by  ex- 
pending at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  acre  in  rape-dust,  he  obtained 
from  7  to  8  bushels  per  acre  more,  which  was  a  practical  re- 
sult. He  had  also  tried  it  upon  green  crops,  but  it  was  a 
complete  failure  ;  but  grain  crops  were  improved  in  quality  by 
it.  That  was,  the  grain  was  better,  though  it  did  not  add 
much  to  the  straw.  As  to  turnips,  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  depending  on  the  way  in  which  artificial  manures 
were  used.  When  he  first  began  using  guano,  he  lost  many 
of  his  turnips,  which  did  not  come  up  at  all.  He  obtained  a 
drill,  with  a  separation  by  a  scraper  between  the  seed  and  the 
artificial  manure ;  but  when  he  disturbed  it  in  the  same  way  as 
bone-dust,  he  found  it  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  seed. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  then  commenced  dredging  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rows  ;  but  this  did  not  answer,  as  it  was 
so  long  before  it  reached  the  small  plants.  In  subse- 
quent crops,  he  let  a  man  sow  it  carelessly,  as  he  would 
do  grain,  and  by  sprinkling  it  all  over  the  dust  stuck  to  the 
sides  of  the  rows,  and  little  bits  fell  to  the  bottom,  in  which 
way  the  small  plants  got  hold  of  it.  He  had  found  this  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  way  for  turnips.  A  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  chemical  pait  of  the  matter,  and  about  people  under- 
standing whether  laud  had  too  much  or  too  little  lime  in  it. 
This  was  a  matter  he  did  not  understand,  but  his  opinion  was 
that  there  was  a  certain  description  of  light  soil  for  which  bone 
manure  answered  perfectly  well — as  well  as  guano — and  grew 
as  good  common  turnips  of  all  kinds,  except  Swedes.  They 
were  aware  that  bone  manure  was  decomposed  much  sooner  in 
light  than  in  strong  soil ;  so  that  if  they  applied  bone  manure 
in  strong  land  it  was  not  decomposed  in  time  to  be  of  use  for 
the  crop,  therefore  he  did  not  recommend  it  for  such  soils,  but 
on  light  soils  it  would  answer  well.  On  strong  soil  he  recom- 
mended guano,  but  on  light  soil  he  preferred  bones.  Bones 
they  might  drill  along  with  the  seed,  without  affecting  it.  He 
had  tried  bones,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  as  soon  as  they 
got  it  into  dust  they  might  drill  it  along  with  the  seed.  It 
was  not,  however,  on  the  whole,  so  valuable  as  guano 
(applause).  He  had  tried  other  kinds  of  manures,  but  he  could 
not  now  go  into  them.  Amongst  others  he  had  tried  the  de- 
siccating manure,  and  found  that  it  caused  the  plant  to  spring 
forward  at  the  commencement,  but  it  did  not  maintain  the 
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growth  thronghwit  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  no  doubt,  in  a 
country  like  this,  in  seasons  similar  to  the  present,  duriiif; 
which  they  had  been  f;re:itly  annoyed  with  the  tnruip-fly,  this 
manure  would  he  valuable.  Tiio  difticulty  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  with  reference  to  thia  insect  was  its  destrnctiou 
of  the  plant  in  infancy,  and  he  thought  the  tendency  cf  this 
manure  was  to  prevent  such  a  result.  He  had  also  tricil 
castor-oil  cake  for  turnips:  he  had  only  used  llcwt.  this 
year,  and  at  the  present  moment  theturnips  were  lookinfr  well, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  answer;  but  as  he  had  not  tried 
it  previously  he  could  not  apeak  confidently.  He  had  also 
employed  fold-yard  manure  under  hand  tillage,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  all  kinds  of  green  crops,  even  for  beans 
(for  which  he  had  tried  it  for  several  years),  because  beans 
were  a  thing  which  did  not  require  to  work  upon  a  manure  of 
small  substance.  For  this  description  of  crops  he  had  found 
fold-yard  manure  the  best  he  had  tried  for  years  (applause). 

Mr.  Mathews,  of  Driffield,  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  mannre  could  be  manufactured  as  good  as  Peruvian 
guano,  and  not  so  expensive.  He  was  manufacturing  a  mannre 
called  nitro-phosphate,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  were 
not  less  than  1,000  experiments  proceeding  with  it ;  and  he, 
as  well  as  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  used  it  on  turnips, 
was  satisfied,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  turnips,  that 
they  would  be  as  good  as  when  manured  with  Peruvian  guano. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Matiiews 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
had  offered  a  premium  of  £1,000  to  any  gentleman  who  should 
produce  a  manure  equal  to  guano.  If  he  understood  Mr. 
Mathews  right,  it  appeared  that  gentleman  had  succeeded  in 
producing  manure  as  efl'ective  as  guano  ;  and  if  that  were  so 
he  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  nothing  would  give  him  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land should  have  to  give  the  premium  of  £1,000  to  a  York- 
shireman  (Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Mathews  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  following  extract  from  Professor  Way,  respecting  soils 
where  the  digger  had  been  used  : — "  The  soil,  when  pulverized, 
wdl  absorb  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  during  a  winter's 
exposure,  estimated  to  be  equal  to  a  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of 
guano."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Way,  the  chemist, 
he  believed,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  he  (!Mr. 
Mathews)  therefore  thought  that  the  digging  machine  would 
be  of  some  service,  by  reducing  the  soil  to  a  pulverised  state, 
for  ammonia  possessed  the  most  fertilizing  properties  of  any- 
thing he  knew  at  present. 

Mr.  Lister,  of  Dunsay  Bank,  near  Richmond,  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  immense  impositions  which  were 
practised  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  parties  selling 
things  for  guano,  v.'hich  were  not  worth  the  carriage  (Hear, 
hear).  The  imposition  in  his  own  neighbourhood  was  very 
fearfid.  He  lived  near  the  river  Tees,  and  he  was  credibly  in- 
formed, by  a  gentleman  present,  that  there  was  at  present  a 
continued  manufacture  on  the  banks  of  that  river  of  the  most 
rubbishly  stuff,  which  was  sold  to  the  farmers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood as  guano.  Large  quantities  of  this  stuff  was  bought 
by  the  deluded  class  (a  laugh).  The  gentleman  who  last  spoke 
professed  to  sell  a  first-rate  article;  but  he  would  advise  all 
who  i  urchased  manures  to  consult  Professor  Way  before  doing 
so,  and  advised  them  to  submit  the  manures  to  a  chemical 
test  before  using  them  (Hear).  This  society  could  not  do  a 
wiser  thing  than  to  establish  a  chemist  in  York  in  connection 
with  the  society,  whose  duty  should  be,  for  a  trifling  charge, 
to  analyze  the  various  manures  which  were  being  sold  (Hear, 
hear).  As  to  the  application  of  this  manure  to  the  land,  in  his 
opinion  guano  was  pre-eminent  above  all,  if  of  good  quality 


(Hear).  He  would  not  say  that  lones  might  not  answer  very 
well,  but  he  did  think  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  guano, 
judging  from  his  own  experience.  He  also  tlionght  it  was 
better  f  r  green  crops  than  grain  crops,  because  in  the  latter  it 
went  down  in  the  straw  rather  than  in  the  grain.  With  lefer- 
ence  to  the  application  cf  guano  where  the  soil  is  ridged  for 
turnips,  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  the  artificial  manure  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  Mr.  T,ister  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  in  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  adopting  a  plan,  the  effect  of  which,  after  the  mannre  had  been 
put  into  the  rows,  had  been,  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  was  pretty 
much  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  before  the  outstitching 
commenced.  He,  in  fact,  by  a  certain  process,  again  levelled 
the  soil  after  it  had  been  stitched  out,  so  that  the  farm-yard 
manure  became  so  covered  that  no  one  could  see  it.  Then  the 
guano  was  sown,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  when  the 
plough  followed  it,  it  threw  the  guano  immediately  underneath 
where  the  turnip  was  to  be  sown,  but  not  so  near  the  seed  as 
to  injure  the  root  of  the  plant  when  the  seed  bcean  to  germi- 
nate. Thus  far,  then,  lie  had  done  his  best  to  explain  a  good 
and  cheap  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  before  them 
(Hear,  hear).  He  would  add  a  few  more  words.  He  had  betn 
much  struck  with  the  observations  that  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Legard  in  reference  to  the  application  of  guano  in  a  liquid 
state.  They  had  had  in  the  show-field,  among  other  imple- 
ments, a  drill  for  the  purpose,  as  he  understood,  of  applying 
bone-dust  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liquid.  He  had  not 
read  the  experiments  of  Earl  Ducie,  but  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal  from  the  inventor  of  the  implement  he  had  alluded  to,  as 
to  the  advantages  of  applying  manure  in  a  liquid  state;  and, 
judging  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Legard  upon  the 
subject,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  that  gentleman  had  hit 
upon  the  right  plan,  and  that  manure  must  be  more  effective  if 
applied  to  land  in  a  liquid  state  (Hear,  hear).  Further  expe- 
rience must  decide  this.  In  the  meantime,  he  thanked  them 
for  the  kind  attention  they  had  given  to  the  remarks  which  it 
had  struck  him  might  be  of  some  use  in  connection  with  the 
question  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion 
(Applause). 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  manures, 

R.  Creyke,  Esq.,  of  Rawciiffe  Hall,  advised  farmers  to  pur- 
chase guano  direct  from  Gibbs,  and  not  to  go  for  it  to  the 
Tees.  At  first,  he  said,  guano  was  applied  to  all  crops,  green 
and  cereal ;  and  it  was  found,  as  Mr.  Legard  had  observed, 
that  it  produced  too  much  straw  and  too  litfle  wheat.  lu  his 
neighbourhood,  it  was  uow  applied  to  green  crops  and  to  pota- 
toes. They  did  not  apply  it  direct  to  the  potatoes  in  the  first 
instance.  The  guano  was  sown  broadcast  over  the  land.  It 
was  not  applied  direct  to  the  potatoes ;  but  as  the  rain  fell  the 
manure  went  to  the  potatoes,  and  they  thereby  obtained  that 
fructification  which  they  required.  It  was  found  that  the  guano 
might  be  efficaciously  applied  after  the  potatoes  were  up. 
When  they  were  four  or  five  inches  from  the  ground,  it  might 
be  sown  broadcast ;  but  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  potatoes 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  gave  them  too  great  a 
stimulus.  The  aualyzation  of  guano,  so  as  to  discover  whether 
or  not  it  was  genuine,  was  really  a  very  simple  process,  and  one 
which  might  be  carried  out  in  any  village.  There  was  a  test 
which  bad  been  introduced  by  Professor  Nesbit— namely,  put- 
ting some  of  the  guano  in  a  bottle  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  weighing  it.  This  would  give  them  an  idea 
whether  it  was  adulterated  or  not ;  and,  if  they  found  it  was, 
they  had  better  take  it  at  once  to  an  analytical  chemist. 

J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  said  there  was  only  one  place  that 
he  knew  of  where  farming  was  successfully  carried  on  without 
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the  application  of  manure  at  all.  He  alluded  to  a  spot  between 
London  and  Gravesend,  where  large  crops  of  clover  and  wheat 
were  grown,  but  where  no  manure  had  been  used  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  oa  the  contrary,  the  people  stated  that  if 
they  used  manure  it  would  spoil  the  crops.  There  was  another 
circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to  refer.  At  Deptford  there 
was  an  eftablishment,  where  the  manufactory  of  stones  into 
manure  was  carried  on.  These  stones  were  found  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  and  some  parts  of  Suffolk.  They  were  brought  from 
those  places  to  Loudon,  ground  into  manure,  and  afterwards 
sold  extensively  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  also  in  this  county, 
at  the  rate  of  £5  per  ton.  This  was  one  of  the  most  efBcaclous 
kinds  of  manure  that  had  been  discovered,  particularly  for 
green  crops,  and  also  for  corn. 

Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone  said  there  was  another  district  of 
England  where  no  manure  was  used,  but  still  wheat  crops  were 
successfully  grown.  He  referred  to  a  place  in  Northampton- 
shire, near  the  Weedon  station,  which  was  well-worthy  of  being 
visited  by  any  persons  who  were  travelling  that  way.  Mr. 
Matthews  had  made  some  observations  with  respect  to  the  pul- 
verization of  the  land,  and  the  great  advantages  which  were 
consequently  obtained.  This  was  a  principle  which  was  to  a 
great  extent  carried  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  place  he  had  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  growing  wheat  in 
alternate  rows,  without  the  application  of  manure  ;  and  his 
crops  went  on  constantly  increasing.  This  was  a  point  well- 
worthy  the  attention  of  practical  farmers.  The  manufacture 
of  superphosphate  from  stones,  which  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes,  had  been  alluded  to  ;  and  this  gentleman's  experiments 
were  equally  worthy  of  attention  with  those  of  Mr.  Smith.  In 
Mr.  Smith's  case,  the  plants  were  made  to  draw  from  the  air 
that  stimulation  which  in  Mr.  Lawe's  they  obtained  from  the 
superphosphate.  Thus,  two  experiments  were  going  an  at  the 
same  time,  by  one  of  which  the  crops  had  been  successfully 
grown  without  manure  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  by 
means  of  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil ;  and  in  the  other  by  the 
application  of  superphosphate. 

Mr.  Lister  inquired  why  Sir  John  Johnstone  had  not  fol- 
lowed out  these  wonderful  experiments.  It  had  been  said  that 
farmers  did  not  go  fast  enough ;  but,  according  to  this,  he 
thought  they  were  going  a  great  deal  too  fast  in  spending  large 
sums  in  manures,  when  it  appeared  that  good  crops  could  be 
grown  without.  (Laughter).  These  discussions  were  not  in- 
tended so  much  to  convey  information  to  (he  well-educated 
class  of  farmers,  as  to  guide  the  poor  and  illiterate  farmer  of 
this  county;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  was  desirous  that 
every  point  raised  in  discussion  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  to 
the  bottom.  (Hear).  With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  guano, 
he  wished  their  members  of  Parliament  would  endeavour  to 
make  the  offence  a  felony,  and  that,  he  conceived,  would  soon 
have  the  effect  of  putting  an  effectual  check  upon  the  practice. 
(Hear,  hear). 

Sir  John  Johnstone  replied  that  he  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  practical  farmer,  but  he  had  kept  his  attention  alive  to  things 
passing  around  him,  which  had  any  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  improvement  of  crops.  He  had  himself 
gone  through  a  series  of  very  elaborate  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  had  published,  and  those  experiments  had 
led  him  to  regard  guano  with  very  great  favour  as  a  hand 
tillage,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  so  advantageous  when  put 
on  wheat  in  spring,  as  the  straw  grew  too  large,  and  the  ears 
did  not  fill.  He  hoped  that  if  any  gentleman  had  any  fact  or 
any  experiments  to  communicate,  he  would  never  shrink  on 
these  occasions  from  making  them  known,  so  that  practical 
farmers  might  benefit  from  them,  and  follow  them  out  if  they 
were  so  disposed. 


Mr.  Legard,  in  conclusion,  said  there  was  one  observation  ' 

about  alluvial  soils  which  he  wished  to  explain.    He  did  not  j 

mean  to  say  that  the  application  of  guano  to  alluvial  soils  was  i 

not  attended  with  benefit — especially  to  green  crops  and  po-  i 

tatoes — but  what  he  did  mean  to  say  was,  that  it  was  not  ■ 

attended  with  such  a  large  advantage  in  the  growth  of  wheat  m 

on  rich  alluvial  soils  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  grow- 
ing that  grain.  If  by  any  means  they  could  stiffen  the  straw, 
then,  by  the  application  of  guano  they  could  grow  any  quan- 
tity they  liked.  If  they  could  not  effect  this,  then  the  only 
result  in  applying  guano  to  such  alluvial  soils,  would  be  to  get 
a  great  quantity  of  straw  and  very  little  corn.  With  potatoes 
and  mangel  wurzel,  he  thought  guano  might  be  applied  with 
advantage.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked  that  he  was 
glad  the  discussion  had  brought  out  such  really  good  infor- 
mation as  they  had  derived  from  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Chil- 
ders,and  others,  who,although  not  practical  farmers  themselves, 
carefully  and  minutely  studied  the  effects  of  certain  manures, 
and  by  publishing  the  result  of  their  experiments,  conferred 
great  benefit  upon  the  whole  agricultural  community.  So  far 
from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  services  of  such  gentlemen,  he 
was  desirous  of  expressing  to  them  bis  very  best  thanks. 
(Hear,  and  cheers). 

The  Chairman  afterwards  gave^the  health  of  their  most 
efiicient  secretary,  Mr.  M.  M.  Milburn,  who  briefly  returned 
thanks,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

JUDGES.  ^ 

For  Cattle. — Mr.  Thomas  Crofton,  Holywell,  Durham ; 
Mr.  R,  Dudding,  Panton  ;  Mr.  Joseph  White,  Esholt,  Leeds. 

Sheep  and  Pigs. — Mr.  Torr,  Aylesbury ;  Mr.  Hobson, 
Kettleby ;  Mr.  Thorp,  Brigg ;  Mi .  Sandy,  Holme-Pierrepoint, 
Notts. 

Horses. — Mr.  Nicholson,  Stourton  Grange,  Leeds;  Mr. 
T.  Sowerby,  Newtcn  Morrell,  Darlington  ;  Mr.  W.  Uppleby, 
Bonby,  Barton. 

Implements. — Mr.  J.  Almack,  Beverley;  Mr.  P.  Steven- 
son, Rainton,  Ripon ;  Mr.  J.  Brook,  Wrangbrook ;  Mr.  W. 
Hislop,  Woolley,  Wakefield;  Mr.  T.  Scott,  Brown  Close, 
Ripon;  C.  E.  Amos,  Esq.,  Southwark, London. 

Class  1. — For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  1st  prize,  £25, 
Earl  of  Harewood ;  2nd  prize,  £10,  Lord  Berners. 

Class  2. — For  the  best  yearling  bull,  1st  prize,  £20,  Mr. 
R.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  F.  G. 
Hawkes,  Esq.,  Farnley  Hall. 

Class  3. — For  the  best  bull  calf,  upwards  of  five  months 
old,  £10,  Mr.  C.  Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 

Class  4. — For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk,  1st 
prize,  £15,  Mr.  C.  Towneley  ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  R.  Booth. 

Class  5. — For  the  best  three  year  old  cow,  in  calf  or  milk, 
and  having  had  a  calf,  first  prize,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  Killerby, 
Catterick  ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  C.  Towneley. 

Class  6. — For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer,  in  calf,  first 
prize,  £10,  Mr.  R.  Booth,  Warlaby ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  C. 
Towneley. 

Class  7. — For  the  best  yearling  heifer,  1st  prize,  £10,  Mr. 
C.  Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  C. 
Towneley. 

Class  8. — For  the  best  heifer  calf,  upwards  of  five  months 
old,  £5,  Mr.  C.  Towneley. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

Class  9. — For  the  best  cow  for  dairy  purposes,  £5,  Mr.  J. 
T.  Robinson,  Leckby  Palace,  Topcliffe. 

Class  10. — For  the  best  fat  ox,  under  three  years  old,  £5^ 
Mr.  G.  Wentworth,  Woolley  Park,  Wakefield. 

Class  11. — For  the  best  fat  ox,  upwards  of  three  years  old< 
£5,  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Class  12. — For  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer,  of  any  age,  £5, 
H.  Ambler,  Esq.,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— CATTLE. 

1st  prize,  C.  Towneley,  Esq.,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley;  2nd 
prize,  C.  Towneley,  Esq. 
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LONG-\VOULLb;i)  sllEHr. 

Class  IS.— For  the  best  Khcarlin?:  ram,  n(.t  a  l,eio--<ttr, 
Ist  prize,  £15,  Mr.  J.  Borton.  Barton-le-Strtut,  MbUoii  ; 
Uiid  prize,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  Baviietby-le-woltl. 

Class  M.— For  the  bc.-t  inm  of  any  ase,  1st  prize,  £10, 
-Mr.  J.  Borton,  Barton-Ie-Strcct,  Misltoii ;  -'nJ  prize,  £5,  Mr. 
i^.  Wiley,  Brundsby,  York. 

Class  15.— For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  t;5,  ^Ir.  J.  Simp- 
sou,  Spoffortli  Park,  Welhrri'X. 

Class  16.— For  tlie  best  pin  of  tive  shtarling  wftlier.'--,  l'.'-, 
Mr.  G.  Wahiisley,  l\udst<m,  liridlin^lon. 

Clas.s  17.— For  the  best  iicn  of  five  shearling  ^.'iniiiicrs, 
1st  prize,  £1U,  ^Mr.  G.  Walmsley,  KuJjton,  Bridlington; 
•:nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Caythorpe,  Bridlington. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 
Class  IS.— For  the  best  shearling  Leict-ster  ram,  l^t  pii;'.p, 
£15,  and  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  A.  Cowen,  Scwerby,  BridUiiglon. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Clasn  19. — For  the  beat  Southdown  ram  of  any  a;;c,  ll;), 
Mr.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Osbevton. 

Class  20.— For  fiie  best  pen  of  live  Southdown  ewe?,  lit 
prize,  £5,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mcrton  Hall,  Thct'ord,  Xonuik  ; 
2nd  prize,  Mr.  J.  Ellison  ;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  .T.  Fullerton. 

EXTRA  STOCK— SHEl'.P. 

'Ihe  prizes  to  Mr.  John  Borton,  Barton-le-Slrcet,  ^lalton  ; 
and  ^Ir.  H.  X.  Grar  tliani. 

PIGS. 

Glass  21.— Fur  the  best  bear,  large  breed,  1st  prize,  £'>, 
Mr.  Thos.  Hnrsfall,  Burley  Hall,  Otley  ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr. 
\\.  Crossley,  Newton,  Manchester. 

Class  22. — For  the  best  sow,  laro;e  breed,  in  plif  or  milk, 
1st  prize,  £5,  Mr.  T.  Craven,  Mannina;ham,  Bradford  ;  2nd 
prize,  £5,  Mr.  Jnhn  Seagrove.  Oatlands,  Leeds. 

Class  2-'j. — I'or  the  best  boar,  small  breed,  1st  prize,  fj, 
Mr.  Geo.  Margies,  Givendale,  R:pou  ;  2nd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  1']. 
Akroyd,  Dentcn  Park,  Otley. 

Cl.\ss  21. — For  the  be»t  sow,  sniiill  iirecd.  in  pii;  or  mi!k, 
1st  prize,  £3,  Mr.  E.  Akroyd,  Henton  Park,  Otley  ;  2iid  prize, 
£5,  Mr.  G.  Mangles. 

Class  25. — For  the  best  three  store  pigs, of  the  saijie  litter, 
from  four  fo  nine  months  old,  1st  prize,  £5,  and  2Ld  prize, 
!:i,  Mr.  y.  Wiley,  Bransl.y. 

Class  26. — For  the  bi.-st  sow  of  any  breed  not  fiuatiiicd  (o 
compete  in  classes  22  or  24,  £5,  Mr.  T.  Horsfall,  Burlev  Mail, 
Otley. 

EXTRA  STOCK— PIGS. 

The  prizes  to  Mr.  S.  AViley,  Brandsby,  York,  for  two  boar 
pigs;  and  Mr.  G.  llutciiinson,  I'roi-jtect  House,  Y^rk,  for  sow 
and  ten  pigs. 

HORSES. 

Class  27. —  Best  .stuUion  for  hunters,  1st  przc,  £10, 
Hepworth  and  Wilson,  I^augriek  Fcrrv,  Stlbv  ;  second  prize, 
£3,  Mr.  II.  Scott  Warinir,  DarUngtou." 

Class  28.— Best  stallion  for  cuach  horses,  Ist  jrize,  £10, 
Th  N.  Dcuhy,  Kawcliffe,Selby;  2nd  prize,  £,'5,  ■William  Burton, 
Water  Fulford,  York. 

Class  29.— Best  stallion  for  roadsters,  1st  prise,  £10,  Mr. 
Wra.  Weatherill,  A\'est  Colliiigwith  ;  2nd  prize,  £3,  K.  B. 
j;id.s(lale,  Watergate,  Ripley. 

Class  30. — Best  stallion  for  agricuiturdl  purposes,  1st  prize, 
£10,  J.  Siockdaie,  Ilutton  Cranswick,  Driffield;  2iid  pr  ze,  £3, 
R.  Emsby,  Mackington,  Ripoii. 

Class  31. — liest  mare  and  foal  for  himting,  £5,  Mr.  Stephen 
Kirby,  Thir^k. 

Class  32. — Best  uiaie  and  foal  for  coaching,  £5,  Mr.  T. 
Dickinson,  Bishops  Wilton,  Pocklitigtou. 

Cl.vss  33. — Best  roadater  mare  am!  foa^  £5,  .Mr.  George 
Smith,  li;i!crton,  Rub'.vith. 

Class  34.— Best  mare  and  foal  for  ngricu'tural  purpo.scs, 
£5.  Mr.  M.  Tomiinson,  East  Dike,  Tadcaster. 

Class  35.— Best  o-year-.dd  Inn.ting  gelding,  IT),  :\ir.  H. 
Johnson,  Froduighani,  Driiiield. 

Ci.A.«.s  .'IS.— Best3-ypar-old  Imnviug  idly,  ','.'.,  Mr.  C  i'yiuis, 
^'atterick. 

Cl.vss  37.— Best  3-ycaroid  coaching  gelding,  I'j,  Mr. 
Lnmloy  Hod"--;'!ii,  TIi-.;':'hrr:u'. 


Class  38.— Be.-t  3-ycar-old  coiclihi^  liUy,  £'■>,  Mr.  J.  Biaud. 
Ovcrsilton. 

Class  3'J. — Bfst  2-} ear-old  coarhing  gelding,  £5,  .Mr.  T. 
Dewse,  Stecton. 

Class  40. — Best  2-vrar-old  coaching  filK,  £5,  Mr.  J.  Ellis, 
York. 

Class  41. — Best  3-vear-old  hackney  gelding  cr  filly,  £5, 
Mr.  R.  Owstdii,  Brig?.  ' 

Class  42. — Best  hncktiry  ii^are  or  gilding,  £5,  'Mr.  Hodg- 
son. 

Class  43. — Best  pair  of  horses  for  agricultural  purposes, 
wtrked  during  the  season,  £5,  Mr.  Simpsoa. 

Ci..\'-s  41. — Best  2-year-old  agricultural  gelding  or  filly,  £5, 
Mr.  Batty. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— HORs-ES. 

Jleda;-,  to  Mr.  Dcnby,  RawclifTe,  and  to  Jlr.  Hall,  Scar- 
bor.jugli. 

.VWAKD  OF  nil'LE.AIENT  PRIZES. 

Plough  to  plough  5  inches  deep,  L'5,  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  of 
Slocktou-upon-Tees. 

Ditto,  seven  inches,  £'>,  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford; 
second,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Dunuingtoii. 

Ditti),  nine  iuelifs,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Husby,  of  Newton,  Bedale  ; 
aufl  Mr.  Meynell's  plough  for  general  purposes  commended. 

Heavy  harrow,  f3,  ]Mr.  B.  Stead,  of  Barnsley. 

Light  harrow,  £3,  Mcsfrs.  Ho^^ard. 

Horse-hoe  on  the  flat,  £5,  IWessrs.  Garrett. 

Horse-hoc  on  the  ridge,  £2,  Mr.  Wm.  Busby.  Mc'.^rs 
Hill  and  Co.'s  commended  fur  one  with  a  scis?or  n:otion. 

Corn  drill,  £5,  Messrs.  Garrett. 

Turnip  drill,  £5,  ^Ir.  Horiisby. 

Manure  distributor,  1.'5,  Mcs.srs.  Garreli. 

Liquid  drill,  i'.'t  5s  ,  Mr.  J.  Kemp.  With  this  machiuc  ^cre 
shown  four  sfcciniens  of  turnips,  three  grown  with  liquid  tiia- 
nure,  and  the  fourtlr  with  lone-dust;  e\hihiting  the  benetiis 
arising  from  the  ap|dicatiou  of  luauure  in  a  liquid  state. 

Grubber  or  scantier,  £5,  Mr,  11.  Kearsly,  Ripon. 

Broadsharc  or  scaruler,  beloiigiag  to  Mr.  Beiilall,  com- 
niciiddl. 

Scarilier,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hili  and  Co  ,  commcmied 
(or  nr.e\cn  surfaces. 

llorie  rake,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hov, ard,  highly  com- 
mended. 

Haymakers,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Asliby,  coni- 
tl;  ended. 

Dig;;ing  uuihine,  £5  os.,  Mr.  15.  Sniuuelson. 

Cl'id  cnishpr,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cro.'iskill,  Beverley,  njm- 
n  ended  for  self- cleansing  principle. 

Dynamometer,  £5  5s.,  ilr.  H.  Bentall. 

llolUr,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Son,  enmuitiidcd, 

Mr.  Crosskill,  for  "Bell's  Reaper,'"  £10,  and  the  society '.5 
gold  medal. 

Rolkr,  Messr.=.  Gib.»oii  and  Son,  commeuded. 

Thrashing  machine,  with  dressing  apparatn.s.  £'.'0,  .\|r, 
lliirt,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Wag-,  n^  £3,  ^Mr.  Crosskill. 

Single  horse  cart,  £5,  Mr.  Ciosi^kiil. 

Chatf-cutter,  £3,  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Chandler,  .Man- 
chester and  Liverpool. 

Turnip-cutter,  medal,  Messrj.  Jvcaley  and  Co.,  London. 

Cake-crusher,  £1,  ^Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son,  Crautliain. 

Mortising  machine,  £2,  Mr.  AVra.  Coulson,  Y'oiK. 

Feld-rakes  (tubular),  10.=.,  Mr.  Stanley,  Peterborough. 

Horsc-hce,  £1,  ^Ir.  AV.  Smith,  of  Kettering,  Northampt'in- 
shire. 

New  hean-cntter,  raedal,  ilr.  Wro.  Dove,  Yolk. 

Self  hieking  barrow,  £1,  Mr.  John  Navlor  ,  of  AViiifertou, 

Cooking  apparatus,  10s.,  ^Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Mansfie'd. 

Small  tools,  £1,  Mr.  W.  Dove,  of  York. 

Model  of  a  new  rotary  steam  engine,  medal,  IMr.  George 
Locking,  of  Hdl 

The  steam-engine  prize  of  £25  was  pouaily  di\i<Icd  hetwfcii 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Shutlleworth,  and  Co.,  of  Lirici-ln,  a;ii 
.Messrs.  Hornsby  and  t^on,  Grantiiam. 

The  niiiiibrr  of  person  ■:  w  ho  visited  the  ajihcidtiual  show  f.:i 
AVednesdiiy  was  between  3ii00  and  UUKi,  and  on  Thnr.*- 
day  b?tw£en  lO.COO  and  17,000;  making  a  lota!,  in  round 
n-tn;br>rs,  nfnt  Vast  2t^,or(|  p.-rjl-  !     T  c  r.-'nM*  fr'  w. .  h-.,-.'.  s 
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for  admission  were  as  follows : — Oa  Tuesday,  £23  143.;  ou 
Wednesday,  £283  10s. ;  and  on  Thursday,  £75G  13s. ;  making 
a  total  of  £1,063  173.  The  entire  sum  which  the  Yorkshire 
Society  has  derived  from  the  preseiit  York  meeting,  inciutiing 
the  puhlic  subscription  of  £300,  is  £1,363  17s. ! 


Amongst  the  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Societj',  we  always  number 
the  discussion  at  the  council  dinners.  The  one 
which  took  place  this  j'ear  at  York,  on  the  best 
mode  and  time  of  applying  guano  and  other  hand 
tillages  to  green  and  cereal  crops,  had  hardly  any 
of  those  novelties  which  often  arise  in  discussions 
of  this  nature,  and  the  difficult  and  almost  irrecon- 
cilable experiments  which  were  detailed  at  the  meet- 
ing showed  how  little  we  appear  to  know,  and  how 
much  remains  to  be  learnt  on  the  operation  of  these 
manures.  We  have  hinted  at  these  diihculties  and 
irreconcilable  principles  over  and  over  again ;  and 
Mr.  Legard,  who  in  the  imavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  took  up  the  subject  almost  without 
notice,  and  thus  alluded  to  our  article  of  the  last 
week  but  one  : — 

"  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  scientific  men 
were  not  quite  united  in  opinion  as  to  the  chemical 
effects  of  those  fertilizers  on  the  land.  From  time 
to  time  they  read  in  the  various  pubhcations  of  the 
day  of  new  discoveries  in  the  application  of  various 
manures,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied, 
and  these  appear  from  scientific  persons.  No 
longer  since  than  that  morning  he  read  a  report  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  some  experiments  of  the 
various  nitrogenous  matters  upon  diflterent  plants, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  some  new  light  was  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject." 

Alluding  to  the  classes  of  soils  to  which  guano 
is  applicable,  Mr.  Legard  divides  them  into,  first, 
the  alluvial,  or  the  soils  deposited  by  rivers,  on 
which  he  did  not  think  the  application  of  hand  til- 
lage advantageous  in  general  cultivation.  The 
second  class  were  the  lime,  the  chalk,  and  the  best 
gravel  soils  ;  and  on  these  he  imagined,  after  they 
were  once  put  under  the  four-course  shift,  with 
turnips  and  seeds  eaten  on,  he  did  not  believe  very 
much  good  v/ould  result  from  the  application  of 
hand  tillage,  because  the  rotation  on  such  soils 
would  be  self-sustaining.  The  third  class  he  made 
out  to  be  very  poor  clay,  and  other  hungry  soils,  on 
which  the  application  might  be  made  to  advantage. 
Guano  and  hand  tillage,  therefore,  were  just  the 
most  beneficial  on  those  soils  which  were  most  in 
want  of  their  use.  There  maybe  doubts,  however, 
whether  the  second  class  also  may  not  be  vastly 
benefited  by  the  application  of  light  or  hand  tillage. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Legard,  that  v,'hen  al- 
most any  description  of  land  is  put  first  under  the 
four-course  system,  itwill  be  self-sustaining,  if  proper 
quantities  of  annnals  are  fed  in  proportion  to  those 
bred  on  the  farm,  whether  the  land  is  newly  taken  out 
of  grass,  recently  drained,  or  even  when  it  is  first 
reclaimed.  But  let  the  four-course  go  on  for  several 
years  on  a  soil  very  open  and  porous,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  the  crops  get  less  and  less  productive. 
The  land  will  refuse  its  modicum  of  wheat ;  the 
clover  will  become  sick,  and  get  thin  ;  the  turnips 
v.'iil  tiiks  fingersj-;;nd-toes,  and  i-imilar  diseases ;  the 


soil  will  get  shallower,  and  a  moorband  pan  will 
form  under  the  line  of  the  plough-sole,  and  all 
these  will  make  thin  crops  and  jioor  returns,  and  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  give  such  soils  a  few 
green  crops  in  addition  to  the  fifty  per  cent,  which 
that  system  requires.  Either  this,  or  an  extra  ma- 
nuring and  a  change  of  crop,  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  is  our  own  expe- 
rience after  many  trials,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
has,  we  believe,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Modifications  of  four-course  husbandry  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  it  out,  and  for  this  extra  or 
light  manures  are  indispensable. 

Mr.  Legard  thus  describes  his  experiments,  and 
leaves  them  to  form  the  basis  of  the  discussion. 
The  soil  selected  was  described  as  a  porous  chalky 
gravel,  so  porous  and  so  bad  that  the  rain  washes 
out  the  manures,  and  the  crops  are  burnt  up  in  a 
hot  summer. 

"Upon  this  kind  of  soil  he  tried  an  experiment 
with  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  latter  being 
a  salt,  is  best  used  upon  hungry  land,  but  upon 
porous  or  light  soils  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  might  be  used  with  advantage.  He  would 
tell  them  what  he  had  tried,  in  the  way  of  manure, 
upon  a  crop  of  wheat.  Between  the  lOth  and  the 
20th  of  April,  he  applied  on  a  part  of  a  field  2  cwt. 
of  guano,  and  from  2  to  4  stones  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  upon  another  part  of  the  field  he  applied  2} 
cwt.  of  guano,  and  no  nitrate  of  soda ;  the  cost  of 
2i  cwt.  of  guano  was  22s.  6d.,  and  of  the  2  cwt.  of 
guano  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  18s.  6d.,  or  4s.  less 
than  the  other.  The  result  was  this,  the  produce 
of  the  second  part  of  the  field,  which  cost  only  18s. 
6d.  in  guano  and  soda,  produced  three  bushels  of 
wheat  more  than  the  other,  which,  at  5s.  a  bushel, 
gave  a  profit  of  15s.  This  was  upon  a  poor  porous 
soil.  He  tried  the  same  experiment  upon  a  portion 
of  strongersoil,  and  the  guano  and  sodaproducedno 
more  than  with  the  2;}  cwt.  of  guano." 

Here  the  guano  and  soda  produced  more  results, 
at  less  cost,  than  the  larger  quantity  of  guano ;  and 
in  the  other  case,  on  a  diSerent  soil,  the  result  was 
that  there  was  no  difference.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  solubility  was  the  real  cause  of  differ- 
ence. The  guano  was  likely  to  be  carried  oft" 
almost  entirely  to  the  phosphates  by  the  first  rain ; 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  though  very  soluble,  would 
dissolve  in  a  more  gradual  manner,  and  as  April 
was  perhaps  too  late  for  the  phosphoric  matter  to 
be  of  much  use  to  the  crop,  the  nitrogenous  was 
all  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  assisting  the 
crop. 

He  v/ent  on: — "Then  he  tried  an  experiment 
with  guano  and  fold-yard  manure,  made  by  oilcake. 
It  had  occasionally  been  the  custom  to  use  linseed 
cake  on  the  farm  he  was  speaking  of,  and  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  in  the  autumn  he  tried  this, 
which  he  thought  was  the  best  sort  of  manure  for 
this  sort  of  land.  But  in  1847,  he  thought  it  was, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  up  the  use  of  oil- 
cake manure  and  resort  to  guano,  and  he  applied 
to  106  acres,  two  cwt.  of  guano  and  two  stones  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  cost  being  about  the 
same  as  manure  made  by  oilcake,  but  the  produce 
was  eight  buslicLs  per  ncre  more  than  that  which 
he  had  pre^-iously  obtained  by  applying  oilcake 
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manure.  Gentlemen  would  perhaps  say,  this  was 
a  marvellous  thlnnf,  but  so  it  was." 

Now  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  many  per- 
sons would  expect,  and  certainly  what  they  had  a 
ri/^ht  to  anticipate.  The  use  of  oilcake  is  always  a 
source  of  great  fertility  to  the  land.  In  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire,  it  is  the  staple  of  manure,  as  it  will 
never  repay  for  the  amount  of  food  it  lays  upon  the 
stock.  If  pfuano  at  a  less  cost,  or  guano  and  soda, 
will  accomplish  anything  like,  in  other  cases,  what 
Mr.  Legard's  experiments,  in  the  year  1847  indicate, 
it  seems  to  be  vastly  against  the  application  of  cake. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  one  year's 
trial  of  any  one  plan.  The  season  may  easily  mo- 
dify the  application,  so  as  to  render  any  individual 
trial  unworthy  of  general  adoption  because  gene- 
rally unsafe.  But  if  experience  deemed  this  to 
be  generally  true,  it  is  quite  clear  the  practice  of 
our  best  farmers  is  far  from  economical.  Mr. 
Legard,  however,  gives  another  exposition  of  the 
same  fact,  which  the  practical  farmers  will  do  well 
to  consider  and  repeat;  it  is  indeed,  the  most 
worthy  of  attention  of  anything  we  have  seen. 

He  said  : — "He  would  mention  but  one  other  ex- 
periment, the  application  of  guano  to  grass  land  ; 
the  experiment  being  tried  with  different  kinds  of 
manure  upon  the  same  kind  of  land,  the  farm-yard 
manure  used  being  made  in  the  same  way  as  oilcake 
manure  generally  was.  This  oilcake  manure  was 
applied  in  the  autumn  upon  a  piece  of  wold  grass- 
land of  four  years'  standing,  and  which  seemed  to 
require  something  to  set  it  a  going.  It  was  thought 
that  the  application  of  twelve  tons  per  acre  of  good 
yard  manure  would  do  some  good,  and  it  did  ;  but 


it  was  very  little.  Then  he  tried  five  hundred  gal- 
lons per  acre  of  liquid  manure  from  the  tank,  and 
this  had  not  any  great  efTect— nothing,  in  fact,  to 
what  it  ought  to  have.  He  next  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  dissolving  three  cwt.  of  guano  in  that 
quantity  of  liquid,  for  each  acre ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
almost  in  a  few  days,  it  produced  a  marvellous 
eflect ;  where  no  white  clover  had  grown  before, 
white  clover  now  sprung  up.  After  this  they  were 
induced  to  go  on,  and  tried  five  cwt.  of  guano, 
mixed  with  two  stones  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  the 
land  had  never  since  forgotten,  and  which,  though 
once  a  piece  of  poor,  was  now  a  piece  of  very  fair 
grass  land." 

Twelve  tons  of  cake-made  fold-yard  manure 
producing  httle  eflPect  is  certainly  what  we  are  not 
quite  prepared  for ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  ma- 
nure was,  after  all,  trodden  down,  and  had  very 
few  cattle  fed  on  it,  and  these  few  depending  mainly 
on  the  cake  ;  in  other  words,  each  ton  of  manure 
could  represent  but  a  small  quantity  of  cake,  for 
we  know  of  no  better  plan  of  improving  poor  grass 
land  than  by  feeding  sheep  upon  it  with  linseed 
cake.  The  result  is  astonishinf>,  and  while  feeding 
the  saiTie  sheep  with  turnips  will  do  very  little  good  ; 
this  will  give  the  grass  an  impetus  it  will  never 
forget. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  non-eftect  of  liquid 
manure.  Farmyard  drainage  is  too  weak  to  be  of 
great  use  beyond  being  absorbed  by  composts,  and 
so  applied  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  it  can 
be  m  the  state  of  hquid.  We  think  Mr.  Legard 
has  furnished,  in  his  speech,  vast  elements  for  future 
research  and  grave  consideration. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


REVIEW    OF   THE    IMPLEMENT    EXHIBITION    AT    GLOUCESTER. 


As  is  well  known,  this  department  of  the  Show  in-  ( 
eluded  a  most  numerous  collection,  and  covered  a  large  i 
portion  of  the  ennlosed  yard.      Such   an   overflowing  . 
abundance   of  invention   for   the   use   of    the    farmer,  i 
quite  puzzles  him  what  to  adopt  or  reject  from  the  ex- 
tensive and  varied  list  presented  to  his  view.     It  would 
be  tedious    to    number   the   various  implements,    and  i 
almost  beyond  power  to  name  them.     Every  year  pro-  I 
duces  something  new,  or  old  articles  in  a  different  dress 
and  altered  form.     Smith   and  Garrett  with  corn  drills,  : 
Hornsby  with  drop  and  coulter  drills,    Crosskill  with  j 
rolls,  wheels,    and  carts,  Ransome  and  Sims,  Dean  and  j 
Dray  with  their  varied  collection,  have  all  this  year  sup- 
portL'd    their  former   reputations.      Howard  and  Busby 
were  equally  forward  with   ploughs ;  and  a  number  of  ! 
less   known  exhibitors  filled  a  back    ground  of  scarcely  | 
inferior   reputation.      Tools   for  the  field,  implements 
for  the  dairy,  ovens  for  the  kitchen,  were  not  scarce,  and  ' 
many  similar  articles  for  like  purposes  ;  chaff  cutters, 
crushing-mills,   grinding-cylinders,  and  hand-machines  I 
quite  equal  the  usual  number,  or  rather  increase.    Drain-  I 
ing-tile  making  machines  have  been  much  saperseded  by  ' 


travelling  steam  engines  for  thrashing  grnin,  and  soms 
new  things  have  also  crept  forward.  As  we  propose 
dealing  at  some  length  with  the  many  varieties  of  agri' 
cultural  machinery  here  exhibited,  we  may  without  fur- 
ther preface  proceed  to  our  classification  of  them— 
commencing,  by  every  proper  rule  of  etiquette,  with  that 
first  symbol  of  rural  pursuits — 

THE    PLOUGH. 

There  was  a  large  selection,  made  from  all  the  exhi- 
bitors' stands,  which   were  first  sent  to  the  light  land 

a  piece  of  clover  root  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
before  many  furrows  were  drawn,  the  superiority  became 
so  evidenily  in  favour  of  those  of  Busby,  Ball,  Messrs, 
Ransome  and  Sims,  Howard,  and  Williams,  that  all  the 
others  declined  proceeding  with  their  lots,  leaving  the 
Judges  no  easy  task  to  select  the  best  cut  of  these  five ; 
however,  after  applying  the  test  of  Rentall's  uneiring 
dynamometer,  the  palm  of  merit  was  in  fa\our  of  Mr. 
Busby's  plough. 

The  same  five  ploughs  were  then  sent  to  the  strong 
land,  where  they  all  perfurmed  in  admirable  style  ;  but  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Ballss  plough  was  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  others,  t'lat  although  his  was  the  stcond 
heaviest  draught,  the  palm  of  merit  was  awarded  to  it 
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because  of  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the  plough's 
work  when  put  to  seven  inches  deep  ;  indeed  we  must 
confess  that  we  were  more  than  pleased  with  the  most 
inferior  work  done  by  the  ploughs  of  any  of  these  five 
charnpiou  tnakeis. 

For  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Societr  to  the  best  turn- 
wrest  or  oneway  plough,  the  competition  was  between 
Comins,  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims,  and  Messrs. 
Dray  and  Co.'s  American  plough.  In  this  class  the 
work  was  very  inferior  to  any  done  by  the  former  class 
of  ploughs;  but  that  by  Lowcock's  plough,  made  by 
Messrs.  Ransouie  and  Sims,  was  the  best,  and  there- 
fore awarded  the  prize.  Mr.  Comins's  plough  did 
its  work  tolerably  well,  and  is  both  light  and  simple 
in  construction,  which  we  have  no  doubt  called  forth 
the  commendations  of  the  Judges.  This  could  also 
be  used  as  a  moulding  plough  by  the  most  simple 
contrivance.  The  work  of  the  American  proved  that  it 
was  only  calculated  for  stirring  fallows,  or  ploughing  up 
turnip  land  for  the  barley  or  other  grain  crop  that  is  to 
follow.  It  is  seldom  desirable  to  have  furrows,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  in  this  age  of  draining  they  ought  to 
be  with  all  possible  speed  done  away  with,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  free  and  easy  use  of  all  the  other 
great  labour,  manure,  and  seed- saving  implements  re- 
quired to  meet  the  various  exigencies  of  the  British  far- 
mer ;  indeed  the  day  cannot,  be  far  distant  when  no  man 
will  be  acknowledged  as  a  first-class  farmer  who  tolerates 
furrows  on  anything  lighter  than  plastic  clay. 

PARING  PLOUGHS. 

The  competition  in  this  class  was  between  Glover's 
well-known  impkment  and  Comins's;  but  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Harkness's  potato-lifting  and  paring  plough 
was  not  selected  for  trial,  as  we  think  the  revolving 
root- raisers  attached  to  his  plough  would  have  proved 
their  value  to  be  great  in  the  eradicating  of  all  sorts 
of  root-weeds,  as  well  as  pulverizing  of  the  thin  strata 
of  soil  moved — thus  ensuring  the  quick  vegetation  of  ail 
seeds  shed  upon  the  land,  the  destruction  of  which  is 
the  chief  element  in  perfectly  gcod  farming.  After  a 
good  trial,  the  prize  was  easily  won  by  Glover's  plough. 

OF  DIGGING,  OR  R.\THER  FORKING 
MACHINES, 
there  were  two  —  Samuelson's  of  Banbury,  and 
Whitehead's,  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Bleasdale,  of 
Chipping,  Lancashire.  Both  of  these  machines  are  alike 
in  their  digging,  or  rather  forking  parts,  but  widely 
different  in  their  cleaning  apparatus  ;  Mr.  Samuelson's 
having  peculiar  sort  of  scrapers  tliat  are  worked  betwixt 
each  series  of  revolving  spikes ;  while  Mr.  Bleasdale's  had, 
instead  of  scrapers,  a  series  of  revolving  forks  that  rotate 
in  the  opposite  diredion  of  the  digsing-forks — an  excel- 
lent contrivance  :  and  one  which  we  think  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  best  system.  But  Mr.  Samuelson's 
steel  'iQTks  must  always  be  better  than  iron  ones  ;  the 
form  of  his  spikes,  too,  are  much  better  ;  which,  com- 
bined with  the  weight  of  his  machine,  gave  it  great 
advantages  over  the  other,  and  it  was  therefore  awarded 
the  silver  medal. 

For  the  best  subsoil  pulverizer,  a  prize  of  £5. — 
There  was  close  competition  for  this  prize  between 
Howard,  Read's  subsoil  plough,  Gray  (of  Uddington, 
near  Glasgow),  Bentall  (Essex),  and  Howard's  im- 
provement upon  Mr.  Gray's  plough.  This  last,  after 
careful  trial,  was  awarded  the  prize.  This  implement 
executed  its  work  with  great  ease  to  the  horses,  as  well 
as  in  the  most  eflicient  manner;  and  thus  deservedly 
carried  off  the  prize. 

For  the  best  set  of  heavy  harrows  a  prize  of  £5. — 
There  was  a  large  number  set  to  work,  but  the  compe- 
tition was  soon  reduced  to  those  of  Messrs.  Howard,  and 


Williams,  both  of  Bedford.  After  a  close  contest  on  a 
variety  of  soils,  Mr.  Williams  was  awarded  the  prize, 
and  Messrs.  Howard  commended.  It  appears  clear  to 
us  that  these  harrows  will  soon  become  universally  used 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  the  greater  part  of  those 
brought  forward  for  trial  were  copies  of  Mr.  Williams'. 

For  the  best  set  of  light  harrows  a  prize  of  £5. — 
The  competition  for  this  was  numerous,  but  soon  (like 
the  former)  got  reduced  between  the  Bedford  champions. 
After  a  severe  trial  the  judges  were  able  to  award  the 
palm  of  merit  to  Messrs.  Howard,  while  they  commended 
those  of  Mr.  Williams. 

For  the  best  cultivator,  grubber,  and  scarifier,  a  prize 
of  £'10. — For  this  prize  there  was  a  large  number  of 
implements  tried,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
competition  was  seen  to  be  between  Messrs.  Ran- 
some and  Sims',  Biddell,  Coleman,  Crosskill,  with  his 
Ducie  drag,  Hart  of  Berkshire,  Busby's  two-horse 
grubber  and  M^ood  of  Stowmarket.  After  a  severe 
trial  of  these  as  cultivators,  in  which  there  was  very 
close  competition — indeed  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task  for  the  judges  to  have  decided  which  was  the  best ; 
but  when  they  were  applied  as  broadshares  or  scarifiers, 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims,  as  usual,  with  their  Biddell, 
won  so  cleverly  that  the  prize  was  awarded  to  their 
implement.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  was  commended 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  his  four-horse 
grubber,  it  being  the  best  adapted  for  high-ridged  land  ; 
Mr.  Hart's  two-horse  grubber  was  also  commended; 
while  the  prize  of  £5  for  the  best  two-horse  grubber 
was,  after  close  competition,  carried  off  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

For  the  best  Drill  for  General  Purposes  the  competi- 
tion was  close  betv/een  Hornsby  of  Grantham,  Garrett 
and  Son  of  Saxmundham,  and  Smith  and  Sons  of  Peasen- 
hall.  All  of  these  worked  with  the  greatest  precision  in 
every  department,  giving  tlie  judges  no  simple  task  to 
find  to  whom  the  palm  of  merit  was  to  be  given.  After 
careful  trial  of  their  working  powers,  and  inspection  of 
the  mechanism  of  each,  they  awarded  the  prize  of  £10 
to  Messrs.  Garrett  of  Saxmundhaoi,  and  highly  com- 
mended that  of  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  a  simple  and  efficient  drill,  invented 
by  Mr.  George  Bell,  of  Inchmichael,  Perthshire.  This 
drill,  in  addition  to  drilling  manure,  grain,  and  clover 
or  other  grass  seed,  covered  the  seed  and  rolled  the 
land,  thus  leaving  a  beautifully  finished  surface  ;  owing, 
however,  to  its  being  made  upon  a  stiff  frame,  it  was  ill 
adapted  for  the  rough  farming  of  many  districts.  This 
drill  could  be  easily  altered  to  sow  turnips  or  mangel 
wurzel,  either  on  the  ridge  or  flat,  at  any  distance  be- 
tween the  rows. 

For  the  best  Steerage  Drill  for  Sowing  Corn  or  Tur- 
nip, there  was  a  large  number  selected  for  trial  ;  but 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Bedford  Steerage 
Drill  on  Hensman  and  Son's  stand  was  not  taken  out. 
We  rather  regretted  this,  seeing  that  this  drill  is 
esteemed  so  highly  on  the  light  and  hilly  lands  of 
the  midland  counties,  where  it  is  fast  displacing  the 
Suffolk  Drill.  It  has  a  self-adjusting  power,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  seed  in 
ascending  and  descending  hills,  which  is  of  great  value. 
After  a  trial  Messrs.  Hornsby's,  Garrett's,  and  iSmith 
of  Peasenhall's  were  brought  to  another  close  contest, 
all  working  beautifully  ;  but  as  the  steerage  of  Hornsby's 
was  much  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  the  prize  of 
<£'10  was  awarded  to  him  for  the  best  steerage  drills 
Mr.  Garrett's  highly  commended. 

For  the  best  Small  Occupation  Drill  the  competition 
was  between  Messrs.  Hornsby,  Garrett,  Smith,  and 
Marychurch,  whose  drills  all  work  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  ;  while  the  mechanical  details  that  worked  out 
the  sound  principles  laid  down  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired  were  beautifully  simple  in  each,  and  we  are  of 
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opinion  that  it  became  more  a  matter  of  price  than  any- 
thing else  as  to  which  was  the  best,  all  being  so  good. 
The  prize  of  i?5  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Sons,  of  Peasenhall,  who  also  received  high  commenda- 
tion from  the  judges  for  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
their  drills;  that  of  Messrs.  Marychurch,  of  Pembroke- 
shire, was  highly  commended,  and  Messrs.  Garrett  and 
Son's  commended. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  Small  Occupation 

.  Seed  and  Manure  Drill  for  Flat  or  Ridge  Work.   Messrs. 

Smith,  Uornsby,  Garrett,  and  Gower  and  Son,  of  Dray- 

ton,  Shropshire,  came  into  competition,  each  doing  their 

work  well;   Messrs.  Garrett  receiving  the  prize  of  £b. 

For  the  best  Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Drill  on  the 
Flat  the  competition  was  again  between  Garrett, 
Hornsby,  and  Smiih,  and  again  they  proved  themselves 
makers  of  efficient  implements.  After  a  long  and  close 
contest  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Garrett  and 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

For  the  best  Drill  on  the  Piidge  we  had  again  the 
three  champion  drill  makers  in  the  field,  closely  con- 
testing for  the  prize  of  £\0,  which  was,  after  strict  me- 
chanical  scrutiny  and  trial,  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hornsby 
and  Son. 

Messrs.  Garrett  were  highly  commended  for  their 
combined  sowing  and  seed  drilling  machine.  This  is  a 
most  simple  and  efficient  implement. 

For  the  best  Dropping  Machine  for  Seed  and  Manure 
the  competition  was  between  Messrs.  Hornsby,  Garrett, 
and  William  East,  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  After 
trial  and  deliberate  consideration  the  prize  of  £10  was 
awarded  to  Garrett,  and  Mr.  East's  machine  highly 
commended.  The  simplicity  of  construction  and  accu- 
racy with  which  all  these  machines  worked  docs  honour 
to  the  mechanical  talents  of  their  inventors. 

We  were  not  present  at  the  trial  of  the  Manure  Dis- 
tributors, but  found  by  enquiry  that  Messrs.  Garrett 
had  again  carried  away  the  i^lO  prize,  while  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Son  were  highly  commended  for  their 
machine. 

For  the  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  Flat  there  was  this 
year  more  than  usual  competition.  Williams,  (;f 
Bedford,  biought  forward  a  universal  horse  hoe,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Nicholls,  of  Bedford  ; 
Smith,  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  his  simple  im- 
plement; and  Messrs.  Garrett  their  well-known  horse 
hoe.  After  a  fair  and  careful  trial  it  was  proved  that 
Messrs.  Garrett's  implement  still  remains  unrivalled. 
Mr.  Nicholls'  horse  hoe  is  grounded  on  good  principles 
of  steerage,  and  has  also  a  simple  and  efficient  mode  of 
attuching  the  shafts  with  joints  that  prevent  the  oscil- 
lating motion  given  to  the  shafts  by  the  horse  at  every 
step  from  being  communicated  to  the  implement ;  this 
ensures  great  steadiness  of  action  while  at  work,  as  well 
as  enlarges  the  power  of  steerage  :  but  still  the  machine 
fails  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  vertical  inequalities 
of  the  land,  while  Garrett's  does  so  with  great  precision. 
This  made  the  adjudication  an  easy  matter  for  the  judges, 
who  accordingly  awarded  Messrs.  Garrett  the  prize 
of  £5,  while  we  certainly  expected  the  judges  would 
have  commended  Mr.  Nicholls' implement  for  the  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance  he  has  used  to  improve  the 
steerage,  some  parts  of  which  might  be  of  great  value  to 
Mr.  Garrett's  horse  hoe. 

Two  horse  hoes,  made  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thinning  turnips,  were  tried ;  but  Mr. 
Martin's,  of  Barmer,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  was  the  only 
one  that  answered  the  purpose  on  both  the  ridge  and  the 
flat.  This  machine  is  on  perfectly  the  same  principle  as 
its  competitors,  invented  and  made  by  Mr.  T.  Huck- 
vale,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  who  received  a 


prize  of  ^3  at  the  Liverpool  Show,  in  1841,  for  his 
simple  and  efficient  little  implement.  This  does  one 
ridge  at  a  time,  both  hoeing  each  side  of  the  drill 
and  leaving  the  crop  thinned  out  to  bunches  at  any 
required  distance  apart.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
make  this  implement  do  two  ridges  nt  a  time,  as  well  as 
two  drills  on  the  flat ;  but  as  Mr.  Garrett's  horse  hne 
would  be  difficult  to  beat  at  thinning  out  the  turnips 
into  bunches  on  flat  drilling,  and  as  we  have  used 
his  horse  hoe  for  thinning  out  turnips  on  the  flat 
for  several  years,  we  can  speak  with  confidence  of  its 
efficiency  when  the  plants  are  regularly  distributed  along 
the  row  — thus  insuring  there  being  a  plant  or  plants 
left  in  the  part  of  tlie  drill  missed  by  the  hoes.  We 
always  used  this  implement  by  jjuiding  it  at  an  angle  of 
forty -five  degrees  acro.-s  the  drills,  by  which  we  obtained 
the  perfection  of  thinning — namely,  that  the  plants  in 
each  drill  were  left  opposite  the  space  between  the  plants 
on  the  drill  on  both  sides,  thus  allowing  the  air  the  freest 
action,  and  the  plants  the  greatest  space  both  for  foliage 
and  roots,  without  injuring  each  other.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  pardon  this  digression. 

The  judges  tried  Garrett's  hoe  against  Martin's,  with 
the  following  result : — 

Mr.  Garrett's  horse  hoe  was  adjusted  so  as  to  cut  ten 
inches  and  leave  two,  as  nearly  as  we  could  tell  ;  thus  it 
left  two  inches  of  each  drill  undisturbed,  and  so  did 
not  destroy  the  plants  growing  on  the  space.  In  this 
case  the  judges  had  it  worked  at  rightangles  to  the  drills, 
by  driving  across  the  field.  Owing  to  the  braird  of 
turnips  being  thin  and  gapy,  the  spaces  left  frequently 
had  no  plants  on  them,  while  the  hoes  on  each  side  of 
such  spaces  had  cut  up  some  plants;  thus  proving  that 
to  use  machinery  great  regularity  is  required,  in  this 
as  in  all  other  cases. 

Mr.  Martin's  implement  was  then  tried.  This  ma- 
chine, like  Mr.  Huckvale's,  works  along  the  drills  and 
cuts  any  required  space,  leaving  from  about  an  inch  to 
three  inches  (as  required)  of  the  row  uninjured  ;  this 
was  accomplished  by  revolving  hoes,  which  worked  very 
well,  but,  like  Mr.  Garrett's,  made  mistakes  where  the 
crop  was  irregular  or  gapy.  This  implement  did  not 
cut  up  the  weeds  on  each  side  of  the  plants,  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  to  do  so.  There  is 
great  merit  due  to  Mr.  Martin  for  bringing  before  the 
farmers  again  the  revolving  horse  hoe,  and  that  with 
much  improvement,  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  on  flat 
or  ridge  work  ;  we  are  therefore  pleased  to  find  that  a 
silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  implemesit. 

Mr.  Huckvale's  little  revolving  horse  hoe  was  tried 
on  some  ridges  without  any  crop  growing,  and  appeared 
to  work  nicely,  doing  one  ridge  at  a  time,  cutting  up  all 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  row. 

For  the  best  Horse  lloe  on  the  Ridge  there  was  ex- 
tensive competition,  at  least  as  regards  numbers  :  but  as  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  mere  copies  of  Busby's,  the 
number  of  different  sorts  was  not  great,  each  of  them 
being  useful  and  efficient  as  scarifying  horse  hoes,  while 
some  of  them  could  conveniently  be  altered  into  five- 
coultered  ridge  grubbers — as  was  the  case  in  that  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  E.  Hill  and  Co.,  of  Brierly  Hill.  This 
had  also  a  simple  and  most  excellent  contrivance  for 
altering  the  width  of  the  hoes  instantaneously  while  the 
hoe  progressed  which  called  forth  the  commendation 
of  the  judges. 

Busby's  horse  hoe  was  also  commended  for  the 
efficiency  of  its  working;  while  the  prize  of  i,"  10  was 
awarded  to  Howard,  of  Bedford,  for  their  implement, 
whicli  was  a  Busby's  horse  hoe  with  two  wheels  in  front, 
about  two  feet  apart,  thus  enabling  tl.e  man  to  steer 
it  with  greater  accuracy  between  the  rows. 

There  were  several  Norwegian  Harrows  taken  to  the 
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field  for  trial,  thres  of  which  got  broken  in  attempting  to 
prepare  a  piece  of  istrong  land  that  sheep  had  been  folded 
on,  to  eat  off  a  beav'y  crop  of  tares,  which  set  the  land, 
makiiig  it  plough  up  close  and  stiff.  Mr.  Crosskill's 
man  then  started  bis  N.a-wegian  harrow,  which, 
going  after  Mr.  Coliuan's  four-horse  grubber,  reduced 
the  land  into  a  beautiful  state  for  drilling.  After  that  it 
was  tried  on  a  rougher  piece  by  the  judges,  who,  as 
there  was  no  prizs  ottered,  could  only  give  high  com- 
mendation f  r  the  excellency  of  iis  work.  Indeed,  no 
strong-land  farmer  should  be  without  it.  This  imple- 
ment has  been  greaily  improved  since  last  year. 

For  I  he  be?t  Mowing  Machine  for  Natural  and  Arti- 
fici'l  Grasses  there  werefour  competitors,  Messrs.  Hussey, 
M'Cormick,  Garrptt,  and  Crosskill.  These  were  all 
taken  fiist  to  a  field  of  natural  meadow,  where  Mr. 
Hussey  first  started,  and  cut  all  round  a  piece  allotted 
to  him  ;  he  went  on  cutting  tolerably  well  until  the 
rapidity  of  the  pace  at  which  the  horses  were  driven 
shook  some  part  of  the  machine  out  of  place,  when  he 
gave  it  up,  and  brought  another  machine,  that  did  not, 
however,  do  so  well. 

Mr.  M'Cormick  next  started,  and  went  on  cutting  in 
a  most  masterly  way,  except  at  turning  the  corners, 
where  the  driver  frequently  turned  too  short  and  ran 
the  machine  over  the  standing  crop  ;  this  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  machine,  as  it  was  afterwards  gr  atly 
mended,  when  the  hor>es  and  the  driver  got  used  to  their 
business  ;  in  fact  the  work  done  by  this  machine  satis- 
fied the  large  m<)jority  of  those  present.  And  it  was 
shown  that  where  the  crop  was  the  longest  it  cut  the 
best ;  so  that  we  are  of  opinion  th^it  for  cutting  water- 
meadows,  and  others  that  are  stocked  with  strong- stemmed 
grasses,  this  machine  would  meet  any  want  there  might 
be  in  a  supply  of  labourers. 

Mr.  Garrett's  machine  then  started,  when  the  noise  of 
the  machinery  frightened  the  horses  and  made  them  run 
away  with  the  machiiic— which  put  a  stop  to  its  trial, 
as  some  slight  matter  got  deranged,  and  time  could  not 
be  given  for  repairing  it. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  machine  was  next  put  to  work  ;  this 
machine  went  on  cutting  very  well,  taking  six  feet 
wide,  and  leaving  the  cut  crop  all  lying  where  it  had 
grown.  This  has  some  capital  principles  about  it  for 
getting  over  high  back  lands,  which  it  does  very  well 
indeed.  Like  Bell's  reaping  machine,  it  is  propelled  by 
the  horses  behind  it;  but  it  has  a  swivel- wheel  that 
act'*  like  the  helm  of  a  ship  for  steering  and  turning  the 
machine  at  the  ends.  This  last  part  of  the  machine  was 
acted  upon  by  a  lever  worked  by  the  driver,  who  stands 
or  sits  immediately  behind  the  horses  and  over  the 
said  wheel.  As  this  wheel  had  not  sufficient  power  to  turn 
the  machine  at  the  ends,  when  the  horses  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  work,  and  would  not  give  it  all  the  aid 
possible,  there  was  some  of  the  best  amusement  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  field  that  ever  was  exhibited  at  this  or 
aay  other  show.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion,  if  laughter 
is  a  cure  for  any  malady,  those  afflicted  should 
get  this  machine,  and  put  two  awkward  horses  to  propel 
it,  and  a  fat  charioteer  to  manage  it — make  him 
drive  close  up  to  a  hedge  with  the  machine,  and  give 
orders  for  the  right  or  left,  either  of  which  will  be 
sure  t' excite  sufficient  laughter  to  either  kill  or  cure. 
One  of  the  chief  managers  of  the  show  enjoyed  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  not  since  been  able  to  perform 
any  action  without  either  smiling  or  laughing.  We  are 
sure  the  visitors  were  amply  repaid  all  trouble  and  ex- 
pense by  the  sight.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
this  machine  can  cut  in  a  superior  style,  and  the  meed 
of  merit  lay  between  it  and  M'Cormiek's  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  so  manageable,  Mr.  Cros&kill  at  once  told  the  judges 
he  would  not  take  up  their  valaable  time  with  any  further 


trial,  as  he  admitted  the  superiority  of  M'Cormiek's  ma- 
chine as  to  its  present  means  of  management.  We  would 
like  to  have  seen  th(  se  machines  taken  into  a  field  of  clover 
in  a  fair  state  for  cutting,  as  we  feel  satisfied  that  they 
would  have  done  equally  well  there;  but  the  managers 
of  that  department,  in  their  ardour  to  get  and  keep 
right,  overshot  the  mark,  inasmuch  as  they  obtained  a 
piece  of  clover  that  was  perhaps  the  heaviest  in  the 
kingdom,  growirg  on  land  farmed  in  high  ridges  and 
deep  furrow.  Besides,  the  crop,  from  being  left  too  long, 
beioie  cutting,  had  got  quite  matted  to  the  ground,  and, 
from  its  weight,  had  been  laid  down  first  across  the 
ridges,  then  another  growth  along  the  ridges,  while  a  third 
growth  was  standing  apparently  at  the  full  height  of  the 
crop — in  fact,  it  was  the  greatest  puzzle  to  human 
mowers  to  manage  to  make  passable  work  of  it  even  by 
soing  twice  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  work.  All 
the  inachines  were  ordered  into  this  field  of  clover  ;  but 
Crosskill's  manager  declined  the  invitation,  as  he 
said  he  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and 
having  seen  the  crop,  knew  it  was  his  master,  as  well  as 
every  other  maker's;  however,  M'Cormiek's  machine 
was  taken  into  this  field,  and  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  with  it.  Then  came  Mr.  Hussey,  who  got  off 
his  machine  and  examined  the  crop,  and  found  that  if 
it  was  to  be  cut  at  all,  it  was  by  crossing  the  ridges, 
meeting  the  direction  of  the  first  laid  growth.  He  then 
ordered  his  chief  engineer  to  drive  on  the  horses  in  his 
usual  style  across  the  piece,  which  he  did  at  a  pretty  little 
trot  of  about  seven  miles  per  hour.  The  machine  got 
under  it,  and  cut  it  off  famously  ;  but  coming 
back,  he  left  the  lower  length  that  lay  away  from 
him,  having  clipped  over  it  and  cut  all  over  it. 
This  performance  was  continued  for  two  or  three 
rounds  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  machine 
got  broken,  and  all  was  up  for  that  day.  We  weie 
more  than  disappointed  to  find  that  the  prize  was  with- 
held for  want  of  sufficient  merit,  as  we  think  that  there 
was  abundance  of  merit  in  it  as  a  new  machine ;  at 
least  there  was  more  utility,  and  it  got  nearer  the  end  de- 
sired than  many  of  those  that  have  been  stamped  with 
medals.  There  were,  as  usual,  a  few  dissatisfied  in  tlie 
yard,  but  this  was  the  "  unkindest  cut  of  all." 

For  the  best  Dynamometer,  especially  applicable  to 
the  traction  of  ploughs,  and  indicating  the  extent  of 
work  done,  there  was  no  competition,  there  being 
only  one  exhibitor — Mr.  E.  H.  Bentall,  of  Hey- 
bridge,  Maldon,  Essex.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
instrument,  and  well  worthy  of  the  prize.  Indeed,  we 
have  never  seen  anything  before  like  truthfulness  in 
traction  dynamometers,  and  it  does  great  credit  to  the 
talent  of  the  inventor,  who  thus  describes  it : — "  This 
instrument  is  intended  to  test  the  draught  of  ploughs. 
The  force  exerted  by  the  horses  being  made  to  compress 
two  sjdral  springs,  the  register  of  the  draught  is  regu- 
lated by  this  compression.  It  is  supported  by  an  iron 
frame  and  four  travelling  wheels.  A  strap  from  the  nave 
of  one  of  these  wheels  drives  a  rigger,  and  with  it  a 
metal  disc  fixed  on  the  same  axle.  The  flat  surface  of 
this  disc  acts  on  an  edged  runner  which  is  capable  of 
sliding  on  its  axle,  and  is,  during  the  experiment,  moved 
by  means  of  a  fork  connected  with  the  spiral  springs  to 
various  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  proportioned 
to  the  compression  of  the  springs ;  it  is,  therefore, 
driven  faster  or  slower  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
draught  of  the  plough.  On  the  same  axle  with  the  edged 
runner  is  a  worm  that  acts  on  a  cogged  wheel,  along 
with  which  revolves  a  drum  with  a  speed  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  runner ;  hence  a  line  drawn  by  a  fixed 
pencil  on  paper  coiled  around  the  drum  would  for  equal 
lengths  of  furrow  be  proportioned  to  the  draught  of  the 
plough.  But  motion  is  given  to  the  pencil  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  druna,  hy  a  screw  cut  on  the 
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spindle  carrying  the  disc,  and  the  uiotiou  in  iLis  direc- 
tion represents  the  length  of  furrow  drawn  ;  while  the 
two  motions  combined  cause  the  pencil  to  describe  a 
diagonal,  showing  the  variations  of  the  draught  during 
the  experiment,  the  line  becoming  more  nearly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  drum  as  the  draught  is  less,  and 
vice  versa.  A  bras^s  wheel  with  its  edge  graduated  re- 
volves also  with  the  drum,  to  show  the  degree  of  draught 
in  stones,  when  a  determinate  length  of  furrow  is  drawn. 
,  This  may  be  used  or  not,  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient. There  are  several  obvious  advantages  belonging 
to  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  instrument.  In  tht; 
first  place,  no  special  means  are  needed  to  obviate  the 
vibratory  motion  that  ordinarily  interferes  with  other 
modes  of  constructions ;  for  the  power  that  moves  the 
drum  acts  uniformly  in  one  direction,  and  the  only  effect 
produced  on  the  drum  by  variation  of  draught  is  simply 
increase  or  diminution  of  speed.  Secondly,  the  draught, 
with  all  its  variations,  is  registered  by  the  instrument 
it>elf,  without  requiring  the  attention  of  the  experi- 
menter. Thirdly,  no  after  calculation  of  averages  is 
needed.  Fourthly,  while  in  ordinary  cases  averages  are 
calculated  from  a  limited  number  of  observations,  the 
averages  registered  by  this  instrument  are  the  same  as  if 
calculated  from  an  infinite  series,  for  the  additions  are 
made  at  every  instant,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  experiment." 

There  were  several  implements  tried  that  no  special 
prizes  were  offered  for.  Among  these  wa*  the  Uni- 
versal Roller  or  Clod-crusher.  An  unusual  number  and 
variety  of  them  were  exhibited,  many  possessing  some 
merit ;  but  after  a  varied  and  severe  trial,  all  v/ere 
reduced  down  to  Gibson's,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Crosskill's,  of  Beverley.  The  latter  had  two ; 
one  of  his  well-known  and  widely-spread  sort,  and 
another  an  improvement,  by  which  it  is  perfectly  self- 
cleaning.  After  a  final  trial,  Mr.  Crosskill's  new  clod- 
crusher  and  universal  roller  was  highly  commended, 
and  his  old  one  was  commended.  Mr.  Gibson's  was 
also  commended  for  its  self-cleaning  principles.  We 
must  add  that  these  implements  were  carefully  and 
fairly  dealt  with  in  every  way. 

For  the  best  Reaping  Machine  twelve  competitors 
entered  the  field,  and  cast  lots  for  their  ground, 
which  was  laid  out  across  the  ridges,  these  being  about 
five  yards  wide,  with  a  rather  deep  furrow,  and  a  very 
fou!  crop  of  rye,  that  was  thin  from  the  bad  season  for 
sowing  it  in  last  autumn.  The  crop  would  average 
about  four  feet  niue  inches  high.  The  first  machine 
started  was  one  of  iM'Cormick's,  which  did  its  work 
well;  then  another  on  M'Cormick's  plan,  made  by 
Samuelson,  which  did  not  answer  quite  so  well.  Still 
both  of  these  machines  worked  better  than  they  did  last 
year,  and  are  much  better  made.  Then  Mr.  Bell's  ma- 
chine, made  by  Crosskill,  was  started,  and  made  very 
indifferent  work,  owing  to  the  horses  going  so  badly, 
whicti  must  always  be  more  or  less  the  case  when  fresh 
horses  are  used,  as  they  are  rather  taken  with  the 
novelty  of  pushing  the  thing  before  them.  The  two  used 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  them  for  railway 
work,  and  as  they  jumped  over  each  furrow  it  gave  the 
machine  an  unusual  degree  of  shaking  in  crossing. 
However,  after  going  across  the  piece  three  times,  the 
hordes  got  to  feel  their  work  and  went  well.  This  ma- 
chine was  then  ordered  to  stop,  while  Dray  went  on  with 
his,  which  is  an  improved  Hussiau  machine  ;  indeed, 
the  simple  contrivance  he  has  applied  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  man  that  takes  the  corn  ofl'  a  vast 
amount  of  labour,  and  it  worked  very  well;  but  the 
farmers  appeartd  to  be  nearly  all  in  favour  of  a  side 
delivery.  Dray  was  ordered  to  go  on  and  cut  all  this 
piece,  while  Crosskill's  machine  was  sent  to  cut  a  piece 
at  the  other  side  of  the  field,  along  the  ridges,  and  across 


a  water-furrow  above  a  foot  wide,  and  fully  as  deep, 
which  made  it  rather  awkward  turning;  but  after  the  horses 
had  been  half-an-hour  at  work,  they  turned  at  the  ends, 
making  a  pivot  of  the  wheel  next  the  standing  crop,  and 
running  the  other  round  it,  thus  coming  into  its  proper 
position  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  turn-in  a  plough.  There 
are  a  few  seconds  lost  at  the  turnings,  as  the  motion  of 
the  web  has  to  be  altered  in  the  same  way  that  the  wrest 
of  a  one-way  plough  has  to  be,  so  as  to  turn  the  swathes 
that  the  ears  may  be  laid  all  one  way.  This  machine 
called  forth  the  applause  of  all.  It  worked  much  easier 
for  the  horses  than  we  expected  from  its  cumbrous 
appearance.  The  two  used  were  small,  but  in  good 
condition  and  spirited.  They  worked  without  being 
distressed,  and,  after  the  horses  got  into  the  way  of 
going  steadily,  the  cutting,  gathering,  and  delivery  were 
beautiful,  Garrett's  machine  worked  very  well,  and 
is  much  improved  since  last  year.  The  cutting  and  de- 
livery are  the  same,  but  the  arrangement  and  machinery 
are  greatly  improved. 

Mr,  Hussey,  the  American,  also  made  some  excellent 
work  with  his  improved  machine,  which  is  completely 
altered  since  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  machinery 
arranged  the  same  as  in  Garrett's,  but  with  a  cast-iron 
driving-wheel  furnished  with  cogs  about  an  inch  deep, 
for  cutting  into  the  ground  and  preventing  the  wheel 
slipping  when  the  knives  are  hard  worked.  This  machine 
requires  to  be  drawn  at  a  speed  that  farm-horses  are  not 
accustomed  to  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  they  should  not 
be  made  to  step  out  during  the  harvest — if  the  advantage 
of  delivering  the  cut  crop  behind  in  tidily  arranged 
parcels  ready  for  tying  up  is  worth  the  small  amount  of 
injury  the  horses  can  receive  by  being  driven  out  of  their 
usual  pace. 

There  were  three  Automaton  Reapers  tried,  but  they  all 
proved  failures  for  the  present ;  however,  from  what  we 
saw,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  hands  of  a  Garrett  or  a  Ran- 
some,  the  truly-magical  actions  of  that  machine  will  be  so 
combined  with  the  gathering  and  cutting  parts,  that  it  will 
and  must  act.  But  it  can  never  be  a  low-priced  machine, 
though  it  may  be  a  cheap  one — as  all  good  things  are. 

There  was  a  very  ingeniously  arranged  and  simple 
reaper,  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Harkes,  of  Knutsford, 
Cheshire,  This  machine  cuts  well,  but  the  self-acting 
delivery  failed  to  fulfil  its  duty,  which  disqualifiv^d  it  for 
further  trial  at  Pusey,  It  is  made  to  be  worked  with 
one  horse  and  one  man.  Oat  of  the  twelve  machines 
tried,  six  were  selected  for  further  trial  during  the  har- 
vest, on  Mr.  Pusey's  farm  at  Pusey,  Berks: — Bell's 
reaper,  exhibited  by  Crosskill,  Beverley  ;  M'Cormick's 
ditto,  exhibited  by  Burgess  and  Key;  Hussey's  improved 
ditto,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co. ;  ditto,  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son  ;  Hussey's  new  reaper, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  O.  Hussey;  M'Cormick's  ditto,  exhi- 
bited by  Samuelson. 

We  wish  them  fine  weather  and  heavy  crops,  and  that 
the  best  machine  may  win. 

Not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  correct  data  on  which 
the  judges  in  the  trial-yard  worked  out  their  awards, 
we  can  give  the  public  but  little  information  beyond 
this.  The  thrashing  machines  were  severely  tested  with 
some  Rivett  wheat,  that  was  extraordinarily  difiicult  to 
thrash,  while  the  quantity  of  horns  upon  the  chaff  made 
it  very  awkward  for  the  combined  thrashing  and  winnow- 
ing machines.    W^e  never  saw  worse  stuft'  to  manage. 

On  Stand  No.  1  we  again  met  with  Mr.  Biggs's  in- 
valuable sheep-dipping  apparatus,  which  has  shed  the 
blessing  of  peace  and  comfort  amongst  the  flocks  of  all 
farmers  and  graziers  who  have  used  it ;  and  the  present 
high  price  of  wool  and  mutton  render  it  more  than  ever 
valHdble.    No  farmer  should  allow  his  flock  to  go  with" 
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oul  the  use  of  llii.-  or  some  otkci'  application  for  tiic 
SiiJic  euil. 

Oil  SlauJNi!.  2  we  observed  a  saddle  for  cart  or  farm 
liarncab,  inii)rovtd  and  inanufactiircd  by  the  exhibitor. 
'I'he  impro\eiuHnts  are  inoving  boards  with  ball  iind 
socket,  with  ball  oa  boards  and  socket  iu  crib.  The  ad- 
vantages of  these  improvements  are,  the  saddle  will  lit 
any  horse,  adapting  itself  to  the  back  of  the  animal, 
whatever  its  I'orm  may  be,  and  whatever  position  tlie 
Jiorse  may  take,  its  coastruetion  being  so  devised  that 
the  bearings  are  always  level  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
yielding  at  whatever  point  there  is  undue  pressure. 
Another  improvement  is,  that  the  friction  occasioned  by 
the  jolting  of  tlie  cart  is  not  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
but  on  the  crib  and  bails.  Price  ^1  5s.  Gd.  Thi-,  v;e 
ihmk,  for  its  comfort-givinif  effects  to  the  noble  horse, 
s'liould  be  universally  used.  Also  a  collar,  with  the  hames 
combined,  of  great  merit,  as  it  can  be  varied  in  size  to 
fit  any  neck,  from  18  to  23  inches  in  deptn  ;  and  the 
hames  being  combined  makes  it  strong,  and  the  price 
(I6s.  6d.)  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

On  Stand  No.  'i  Mr.  Hussey  had  his  widely-known 
machines,  but  improved  to  deliver  at  the  side,  which 
we  think  a  great  improvement  ;  but  the  price  is  in- 
creased to  i,^2r). 

On  Stand  4th  we  observed  IMr.  Stanley,  of  Peter- 
borough, had  greatly  improved  his  widely-known  roller 
mills,  that  so  long  had  the  sway  as  the  best ;  and  it  ap- 
pears lie  may  be  equalled,  but  difficult  to  be  excelled  ; 
as  it  was,  it  was  highly  commended.  Also  his  econo- 
mical and  elScient  steaming  apparatus,  for  jireparingall 
sorts  of  food  for  farm  stock,  where  cooking  is  desirable  : 
we  also  noticed  that  it  had  carried  away  the  prizs  of  <£5. 
lie  exhibited  his  improved  chatf-cutter,  which  is  so  well 
known  for  its  rapidity  of  action  aud  substantial  make, 
along  with  the  simple  means  attached  for  stopping  the 
action  of  the  rollers  in  case  the  feeder  gets  his  hand  en- 
tangled, thus  preventing  danger  or  accident.  This  is  a 
cheap  machine,  being  only  i.'9,  the  patent  safety  lever 
.L'l  extra.  We  also  noticed  a  simple,  cheap,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  for  heating  greeuhou-es  or  anv  other  sort 
of  house  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel.  Price  only  £i> 
10s.  Who  would  be  wiihout  a  greenhouse,  in  this  age 
of  cheap  glass 

On  Stand  lli.h  we  observed  Mr.  Head, of  35,  Regent- 
circus,  had  received  commendation  from  the  judges  for 
the  lightness  of  draught  of  his  subsoil  pulverizer.  We 
also  noticed  a  most  useful  Iniiid  watering  machine, 
adapted  for  conservatories,  greenhouses,  6cc.,  price  52s. 
t'<d.  ;  along  with  a  variety  of  water  engines,  cattle  pro- 
hangs,  and  injecting  instruments,  all  of  great  merit. 

On  Stand  I'ith  we  met  with  one  of  the  gems  of  tlie 
yard,  invented  and  manufactured  by  31essrs.  Nye  and 
Ciilbert,  of  Wardour-street,  Soho,  J^ondon.  This  ma- 
chine is  for  making  sausages,  c^c.  ;  mincing  up,  mixing, 
and  at  the  sume  time  forcing  the  meat  into  the  skins  ;  it 
will  mince  81bs.  of  meat  in  four  minutes  ;  it  will  also 
cut  suet,  vegetables  for  soup,  ^c.  It  may  likewise  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  made  of  metal, 
very  strong,  durable,  and  comp-icf,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  for  private  families.  Price  ,£'2  10s.  This  is  a 
little  thing  that  every  husband  ought  to  carry  home  to 
his  wile,  who  we  are  satisfied  will  turn  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  save  the  price. 

On  Stand  13th  Mr.  Crosskill  exhibited  his  clod- 
roller,  so  widely  spreading  its  blessings  among  the 
farmprs  :  the  judges  commended  it.  Also  a  no»v  roller, 
uhii'h  is  a  great  impiovement  upon  the  old  one,  inas- 
ini:i;h  ;is  it  is  self-cleaning,  and  is  ther*'fore  named  th'i 
i.iHtr-.il  loiler,  as  il  now  takes  up  the  place  of  all  other 
nijlers,  no  other  being  reijuired  on  a  farm,  'i'hisirnple- 
icent  Whs  liighlf  I'ommri'ded  by   the  judges.     Also  hie 


celebrated  Norwegian  harrow,  which  has  been  further 
improved  since  the  Lewes  meeting  The  point  of 
draught  is  irajiroved  by  attaching  the  horses  so  as  to 
bring  the  line  of  draught  straight  with  the  centre  of  the 
middle  set  of  rowel  spikes.  1  he  rowels  have  longer 
points,  oval-shaped  and  thinner,  s)  us  to  cut  with  their 
edges,  and  give  them  more  hold  of  tough,  hard  soil,  as 
well  as  pulverize  the  land  better  and  deeper.  The  three 
sets  of  rowel  spikelets  each  cut  into  fresh  ground,  thus 
making  more  perfect  manipulation  by  cutting  every 
inch  ;  while  others,  with  four  sets  of  rowels,  only  cut 
every  inch  and  a- half.  The  rowels  are  placed  upon 
round  axles,  which  renders  them  less  liable  to  break 
among  stones,  and  more  easy  in  turning  the  implement. 
The  following  are  the  uses  of  this  implement  : — For 
harrowing  immediately  after  ploughing,  it  breaks  and 
[julvevizes  the  furrow,  leaving  three  or  four  inches' 
depth  of  fine  mould,  forming  a  good  seed-bed.  While 
other  pulverizers  consolidate  the  land,  and  harrows  tear 
the  stirt'  moist  clay  into  large  lumps,  the  Norwegian  is 
the  only  invention  that  thoroughly  pulverizes  without 
consolidating  the  soil.  We  also  noticed  a  first-rate 
Ducie  dr;ig,  another  of  the  standard  implements  of  the 
day.  We  saw  on  this  stand  one  of  the  Hussey  reapers 
of  last  year,  as  made  by  Mr.  Crosskill,  and  observed 
that  further  improvements  have  been  made  in  Hussey's 
reaper,  which  may  at  small  cost  be  added  to  the  Hussey's 
machines  supplied  in  1852.  In  this  machine  the  speed 
of  the  cutting  knives  is  increased,  so  that  the  horses 
may  go  one-fourth  slower,  as  at  the  ordinary  pace  when 
ploughing.  The  knife  used  iu  America,  where  the 
climate  is  very  dry  and  the  crops  light,  was  formed  to 
cut  at  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  It  has  since  been  im- 
proved, and  is  now  made  to  cut  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, and  with  sickle  edges,  to  suit  the  moist  condition 
of  the  heavier  crops  and  humid  climate  of  Britain.  This 
form  of  knife  or  cutter  is  not  only  better  adapted  for 
greenish  crops  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  but  it  greatly  re- 
duces the  liability  to  clog.  The  improved  cutters  are  a 
combination  of  a  draw  aud  clipping  cut,  making  the 
machine  much  easier  draught  for  tlie  horses.  The  price 
of  a  new  set  of  knives  or  cutters  is  15s.  (which  will  be 
sent  to  order  on  receipt  of  15s.  in  postage  stamps),  when 
any  village  smitli  can  rivet  the  knives  on  the  knife  blade 
of  the  machine.  Tn  many  parts  of  the  country  the  land 
is  intersected  by  furrows,  across  which  the  reaper  has 
to  ]iass.  When  these  furrows  are  deep  the  bevil  wheel 
of  the  utachine  is  liable  to  dip  ihto  the  soil,  and  fill  the 
cogs  with  dirt  ;  this  is  now  overcome  by  an  improved 
iron  guard  plate,  which  can  easily  be  afhxed  to  the 
reaper,  and  enables  the  machine  to  sledge  over  the  fur- 
rows without  stoppage.  The  price  of  a  guard  plate  is 
5s.  (which  will  also  be  sent  to  order  on  receipt  of  5s.  in 
postage  stamps).  While  many  parties  persevered  and 
successfully  introduced  the  new  reaping  machine  during 
the  wet  aud  unfavourable  harvest  of  last  year,  not  a  few 
fell  short  of  the  perfeverance  required  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  attending  such  an  unusually  wet  season,  with 
untried  horses,  and  in  many  in  tavices  prejudiced  harvest 
men.  That  such  a  wet  season  does  not  occur  once  in 
twenty  years  is  proved  by  the  rain  gauges  at  the  Royal 
Greenwich  Observatory,  where  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1852  the  fall  of  rain  was  34  inches,  while  in  1851  it  was 
20i  inches,  and  only  19^  inches  in  1850.  Price  £18. 
On  this  stand  we  welcomed  the  sight  of  Bell's  far-famed 
reaper,  which  jierformed  its  work  so  well  in  the  trial, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  one  of  tho.^e  machines  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  set  the  Americans  a-going.  We  are  not 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  with  thf  idea  ct  any 
originality  of  invention  having  sprung  up  in  America,  as 
three  of  these  toHchines  were  sent  over  there  about  1834, 
besides  several  on  to  the  continent  ;  but  as  they  were 
made  by  a  country  wheelwright,  and   not  finished  and 
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)»ut  toiiellicr  as  i.ucL  niachincs  require  to  be,  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  tht'v  did  not  go  ahead  in  those  countries 
as  well  as  at  home.  When  we  look  at  the  two  American 
reapers  of  1853,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  IBjI, 
we  cannot  hut  wonder  how  our  American  brethren  Mt 
their  machines  so  lonp:  without  increasin;;  their  labour- 
saving  power  by  the  application  of  self-deliverinfc  power 
long  beCorrt  this  time  ;  but  it  remains  for  the  l']nglish 
genius  and  mechanic  to  make  a  perfect  reaping  machine. 
We  consider  HclFs  reaper  makes  work  that  is  almost 
faultless  ;  the  only  ol.ijection  is  its  somewhat  cumbrous 
look  ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  he  no  harder  work  for  the 
horses  than  either  of  the  others,  and  when  we  reflect  that 
this  machine  will  traverse  the  land,  fiathering,  cutting, 
and  delivering  as  much  corn  in  a  heavy  crop  as  the  best 
six-horse  combined  thrashing  machine  will  get  through 
in  the  same  time,  we  must  bow  to  the  reaper  as  a  won- 
der-working implement,  that  has  sprung  up  just  when 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  British  furmer.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  thousands  o^'  acres  will  be  cut 
with  Bell's  machines  in  the  north,  where  upwards  of 
sixty  machines  are  already  ordered  by  those  spirited  men 
who  will  always  be  first  in  the  field  of  improvement. 
Bell's  reaper  is  propelled  by  the  horses  pushing  behind, 
while  the  man  steering  guides  the  machine  and  horses, 
ia  the  same  way  that  a  Bedford  drill  is  managed,  so  that 
its  dirfction  is  completely  under  his  command  ;  thus 
the  machine  charges  into  the  standing  crop  in  any  direc- 
tion, cutting  and  delivering  the  corn  in  a  swathe  as 
straight  as  a  plough  furrow.  This  machine  consists  of 
a  perfect  set  of  scissor  cutting  apparatus,  driven  by  a 
serpentine  wheel  motion,  without  any  cog  wheels,  and 
a  reel  for  bringing  the  corn  to  the  cutters  and  laying 
it  when  cut  upon  the  endless  web,  which,  revolving 
upon  rollers,  delivers  the  cut  corn  on  either  side  of 
the  machine  ;  while  a  turnswathe  turns  the  corn  after  it 
has  left  the  web  into  a  swathe  at  right  angles  to  the 
machine,  in  the  same  way  that  the  hind  half  of  a  plough 
mould-board  turns  the  furrow  after  it  has  been  turned 
on  an  edge  by  the  fore  half  of  the  mould-board  ;  thus 
the  web  leaves  the  swathe  standing  on  its  root  ends,  and 
then  the  tur.i  swathe  pushes  it  oft'  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  progression.  Mr.  Bell,  after  fourteen  years'  ex- 
perience, employs,  on  the  average,  eight  women  to 
gather,  make  bands,  and  lay  the  corn  in  the  bands,  four 
men  to  bind,  and  two  men  to  stook  or  shock,  completing 
twelve  acres  per  day,  in  cutting  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oais.     Pricj  £-12  cash. 

We  received  s'ltislaction  in  examining  the  carts  and 
wdggons  e.xhibited  by  Mr.  Crosskill,  which  for  the  com 
bination  of  stret^gth,  lightness,  simplicity,  and  durability 
were  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  the  yard  :  a  good 
proof  lay  in  their  all  being  sold  early  the  second  day, 
and  orders  givcii  (chiefly  by  Welsh  and  south-country 
gentlemen)  for  more  than  ten  times  the  number  ordered 
at  Lewes  last  year.  This  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of 
these  distric's,  and  augurs  that  improvements  will  be 
advancing  rapidly.  The  prize  for  the  best  waggon  was 
awarded  to  iNlr.  Crosskill ;  and  how  the  prize  for  the 
best  c:irt  slipped  away  from  his  stand  we  could  not  un- 
derstand, llowever,  such  will  sometimes  happen.  Mr. 
Crosskill  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  of 
wheel -making,  with  the  combination  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, accuracy  of  fittings,  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
These  wheels  are  manufactured  almost  entirely  by 
maciiinery.  By  the  use  of  patented  machinery,  ex- 
pressly invented  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels  of  every 
de-cription  and  .size,  worked  by  powerful  steam-engines, 
these  wheels  are  made  barter,  firmer,  more  true,  more 
durable,  and  also  much  cheitper,  than  cijuanou  wheels 
mide  by  hand.  Wheels  of  any  si;'.e  are  thus  made  to 
order,  with  improved  iron  or  wood  naves,  plain  or  patent 
asles,  with  perpendicular  or  lateral  spokes,  and  dished 


or  cylindrical  tires.  Crosskill's  improved  wheels,  with 
plain  or  ])utent  axles,  are  fitted  with  improved  iron  naves 
or  new  patent  bail  naves,  cast  upon  steel  pins,  and  with 
latest  improvements,  are  most  thoroughly  case-hardened, 
so  much  so  as  to  resist  the  file.  'J'he  arms  are  turned 
perfectly  true  by  self-adjusting  machinery,  and,  after 
being  case-hardened,  are  fitted  complete  to  a  wrought- 
iroii  axle.  The  spokes  are  made  of  well  seasoned  Eng- 
lish oak,  driven  into  the  naves  by  a  power  machine,  and 
then  fixed  into  a  machine  for  turning  the  end  of  each 
double-shanked  spoke,  so  as  to  fit  into  double-shouldered 
sockets,  bored  with  equal  precision  in  the  felloes.  The 
ash  felloes  are  sawn  out,  segmented  and  turned  by  ma- 
chines, and  jiresent  a  beautiful  finish  equal  to  a  piece  of 
cabinet  ware.  The  hoop  tires  are  bent,  cut,  bevelled, 
fitted,  and  hnoned  by  m:ichinery.  The  first-rate  wurk- 
manship,  superior  materials,  and  very  low  price  of  these 
wheels  prove  that  machinery  is  destined  to  supplant 
hand  labour  in  the  making  of  wheels.  Set  of  patent 
wheels  and  axle  (No.  0  in  maker's  list),  four  feet  six 
inches  high,  two-inch  tire,  price  £.'}  10s.  ;  or  by  the 
proposed  plan  of  six  sets  at  once  10  per  cent,  less,  £b 
each  get.  We  observed  some  excellent  wheels  with  wood 
naves  four  feet  six  inclies  high,  warranted  to  carry 
25  cwt.  loads,  besides  the  cart,  which,  with  the  axle  and 
pair  of  four-inch  wheels  complete,  only  weighed  5  cwt. 
221bs.  His  liquid-manure  cart  is  so  widely  known  that 
we  need  not  say  it  is  still  without  a  rival. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Crosskill's  portable 
farm-railway  is  still  increasing  in  demand  as  it  is  intro- 
duced into  new  localities.  Wereeollect  that  it  was  awarded 
the  honorary  medal  at  the  Royal  Norwich  meeting,  and 
a  second  medal  at  the  Exeter  meeting.  This  portable 
farm-railway  is  adapted  for  various  farming  and  other 
purposes.  It  will  convey  over  the  land  manure,  marl, 
lime,  &c.  ;  and  take  oft'  the  land  all  kinds  of  green 
crops,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  produce.  It  is 
also  very  useful  for  removing  earth,  to  level,  excavate, 
and  embank  ;  and  for  clay  pits,  brick  yards,  andtileiies. 
This  rail  will  compete  with  carts,  and  prove  far  more 
expeditious  and  less  expensive,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  land  is  so  heavy  as  to  become  almost  impassa- 
ble for  carts.  The  rails,  manufactured  in  parts  or 
lengths,  are  fifteen  feet  long  by  two  feet  eleven  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  six  inches  gauge  ;  the  ends  fit  into 
iron  sockets.  The  wood  rails  are  made  of  the  best  deal, 
strongly  put  together  and  edged  with  iron,  and  mi;de  to 
carry  lo  cwt.  truckloads.  'Phe  portable  railway  is  very 
serviceable  for  taking  off  turnips,  and  is  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  carts  going  upon  the  wet  land,  and  doing 
considerable  damage.  With  100  yards  of  rail,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  may  soon  be  cleared,  the  turnips  being 
gathered  up  six  yards  on  each  side  of  the  rail.  Two 
active  boys  will  move  100  yards  further  on,  and  replace 
it,  ia  less  than  ten  minutes.  The  following  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  portable  farm  railway  to  carry 
15  cwt.  loads: — 

£  s.  d. 
100  yards,  or  20  leugtiis  of  rail,  at  4s.  per  yard. .  20  10  0 
1  truck  with  aide  ticpers,  to  tip  oa  either  side..  5  0  0 
1  truck  with  end  tipper,  to  tip  at  one  end  ....  5  0  0 
1  turn-table 5     0    0 


£35  10     0 


A  package  of  farm  railway,  for  delivery  ;  im])roved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor.  To  reduce  the  cost 
of  delivery  of  the  portable  farm  railway,  by  rail  or  vessel, 
the  rails  are  thus  packed  for  delivery,  consisting  of  four 
lengths  in  one  package,  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  inches 
square,  and  weighing  about  4'-  csts.  only.  Where  any 
parties  wish  to  use  their  own  wood,  sets  of  ironwork 
only  may  be  had  ;  and  landowners,  especially  on  the 
peat  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the  mosslands  of  Scotland,  as 
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well  as  the  light  and  heavy  lands  of  England,  may  be 
thus  supplied.  Tw'o  lengths  of  angle  iron,  straightened 
and  drilled,  ready  for  screwing  down  upon  the  wood  bars 
of  the  rail ;  also  with  bolts  for  bolting  together  the 
sleepers  and  iongitadinal  bars,  the  four  end  sockets  to 
fit  other  lengths,  with  catches  complete,  Is.  lOd.  per 
yard,  or  9s.  2d.  to  suit  a  fifteen-feet  length  of  rail. 
Sets  of  ironwork  for  the  wheels  and  axles  of  a  railway 
truck  may  be  had,  to  carry  15cwt.  loads,  ready  for 
mounting  a  truck  or  waggo';-body  of  any  shape,  the 
four  wheels  and  axles  per  set  £.2.  After  much  experi- 
ence, Mr  Fyson,  of  i-jarningham,ncar  Ixworth,  Suffolk, 
gave  the  following  practical  report  of  this  rail- 
way : — "  The  quantity  the  rail  will  carry,  estimated  by 
measure,  is  half  a  yard,  or  about  13|-  bushs.  in  each 
truck.  With  a  hand-barrow  a  man  will  take  a  load  of 
two  busbs. ;  the  same  man  will  take  six  limes  as  much 
upon  the  rail  as  he  can  barrow  over  the  ground,  and 
wich  equal  ease  run  the  trucks  twice  as  fast.  In  case  of 
an  incline,  a  donkey — or,  in  working  out  of  a  deep  pit, 
an  old  horse — and  then  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  rail — 
four,  six,  or  more  tracks  may  be  drawn  at  one  time  ; 
and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  work  to  do,  the  cheaper  it 
cati  be  done.  Generally  a  boy  goes  with  the  man,  to 
assist  to  push  and  unload."  Sets  of  ironwork  for  rail,  at 
per  yard,  9s.  2d. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  an  inspection  of 
a  sanitary  cart  for  town  nightsoil,  sweepings,  &c., 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor.  This 
cart  is  recommended  to  every  board  of  health,  for 
carrying  out  sanitary  improvements,  and  to  every 
farmer  located  near  to  a  town  where  night- 
soil,  sewage-manure,  street-sweepings,  &c,,  may  be 
cheaply  obtained.  The  Board  of  Health  in  Hull  have 
had  more  than  twenty  of  these  caits,  and  expect  era  long 
that  the  sale  of  the  refuse  manure  will  lepay  the  cost  of 
scavenging.  Vt'e  r,'ish  we  saw  this  cart  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  every  town,  where  it  might  be  named  the  Anti- 
Fever  Cart.  This  cart  is  made  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
strongly  bolted  together  ;  the  bodj'-  is  of  a  semi-circular 
shape,  with  sides  rising  up  at  the  centre,  so  that  the  top 
has  roof- like  coverlids;  the  front  lid  being  fast,  while 
that  behind  acts  as  a  lolding-door,  and  prevents  the  soil 
being  thrown  over  when  filling  the  cart.  The  improved 
chain,  ritck,  and  plaion-motiou,  for  tipping  the  cart- 
body  partly  or  entirely  upside-down,  is  well  suited  for 
discharging  the  fi'.th  of  towns.  The  body  can  be  tipped 
and  lowered  close  to  the  ground  ;  thus  saving  immense 
labour  in  scavengers'  work.  For  carting  gravel  and  other 
solid  materials  this  cart  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage, or  ic  may  convey  280  gallons  of  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  loads  at  a  time.  Price,  £27.  Off  orders  for  two 
carts  at  once,  less  5  per  cent.  ;  and  off- orders  for  three 
carts  at  once,  less  10  per  cent ,  will  be  £24  6s. 

Barnett's  patent  flour  mill  -was  exhibited,  and  we 
hope  that  millers  and  others  will  give  it  the  attention  it 
merits,  and  let  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  its  atten- 
dant blessings. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  Archimedian  root-washer  is  so  well 
known  that  we  can  only  add,  that  those  Vv-ho  wash  roots 
cannot  get  on  Eutisf'aetorily  without  its  labour-saving 
powers.     It  is  low  in  price. 

Mr.  Torr's  pig  trougli  is  the  most  perfect  and  econo- 
mical yet  introduced  ;  one  of  these  was  here  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Crosskill,  and  sold  into  Wales,  and  numerous 
orders  taken  from  getitlemtn  and  farmeis  for  them. 
This  is  a  long  cast-iron  trough  made  with  two  upright 
ends,  from  which  an  iron  shutter  is  suspended,  to  be 
moved  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  held  by  a 
simple  latch  while  the  inside  or  fattening  pigs  are 
feeding,  and  reversed  when  the  outside  or  store  pigs  are 
feeding ;  thus  there  is  no  waste  of  food  nor  surfeiting  of 


pigs,  as  the  trough  is  always  cleaned  out.  These  troughs 
are  built  into  the  walls,  saving  their  length  of  building. 
Price,  ^2  for  those  three  feet  long,  and  £,\  extra  for 
each  increase  of  one  foot,  and  fractions  of  a  loot  in  like 
proportion. 

On  stand  14  we  were  delighted  with  the  construction 
and  efficient  working  of  a  turnip  cutter,  invented  by 
Mr.  Kealy,  of  369,  Oxford-street,  London ;  improved 
by  Evan  Davis,  of  London  ;  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitor.  Tl.e  cylinder  is  composed  of  sheet  iron,  with 
diagonal  openings  for  two  or  more  double  edged 
knives,  each  of  which  may  be  used  for  cutting,  or  for 
slicing,  or  direct  and  reverse  motion  for  cutting  or 
slicing  altogether,  and  throwing  out  the  produce  of  four 
or  more  knives.  The  knife  is  composed  of  a  fingle 
plate  of  steel,  having  serrated  or  jagged  edges,  the  sizes  of 
the  teeth  of  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  For 
cattle  and  sheep  the  size  beini^  deterinined,  the  required 
thickness  is  got  by  the  adjusting  of  the  ledger-plate,  and 
by  the  simplest  of  movements  The  superiority  of  the 
new  form  of  knife  is  too  evident ;  for  instance,  there 
is  no  unrivetting  in  case  of  stoppage  from  accident,  as  a 
fresh  knife  can  be  fixed  in  the  time  occupied  by  fasten- 
ing the  sc-ews.  Another  important  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  being  able  to  decide  at  once  on  the  size  of  the 
bulb  to  be  cut,  and  selecting  a  knife  or  knives,  the  teeth 
of  which  shall  exactly  determine  the  cut  even  for  lambs. 
The  hopper  has  two  open  graiing^,  as  well  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  getting  rid  of  tlie  stuff  adhering  to  the 
roots  as  for  filling  ;  and  the  apparatus  is  secured  from 
injury  by  two  semi-circular  zinc  caps,  fastened  by  bolts. 
Price,  £5  10s. 

On  Stand  No.  15  we  observed  a  patent  socketing  ap- 
paratus, of  great  value  in  draining-tile. manufacturing, 
especially  where  there  are  quagmires  and  quicksands. 
We  think  this  plan  superior  to  collars  and  pipes.  This 
implement  is  for  the  purpose  of  socketing  or  collaring 
pipes  made  by  the  exhibiter's  tile  machines.  It  consists 
of  a  frame,  forming  a  graduated  incline,  upon  which  the 
socket  box  is  fixed,  and  is  constructed  that  the  socket 
bos  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  receive  pipes  of 
any  length.  The  socket  bos  has  a  moulding  rim  and  a 
plunger,  worked  by  two  levers.  This  machine,  being 
supplied  with  suitable  socket  boxes  and  plungers, 
will  socket  pipes  of  any  length  or  diameter  with  great 
despatch.  It  is  made  of  iron,  very  strong,  and  so 
simple  in  its  operation  that  any  person  may  work  it. 
Price  £7  7s.  This  implement  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
51  r.  Whitehead's  well-known  tile  machine,  the  working 
of  which  bears  witness  to  its  value. 

On  this  stand  we  also  met  with  Mr.  Eleasdale's  land 
pulverizer.  This  machine  is  very  similar  to  Samuel- 
son's  digging  machine,  but  differs  widely  in  the  means 
applied  for  clearing  the  digging  forks.  This  would  be 
an  invaluable  implement  for  eradicating  twitch  on  light 
soils.  This  is  a  machine  for  turning  up  and  loosening 
the  soil,  and  clearing  it  of  obnoxious  weeds  and  roots. 
It  is  formed  with  a  framework  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
land  roller,  in  which  is  a  horizontal  axle  or  shaft,  carry- 
ing a  series  of  digging  teeth  set  at  regular  intervals 
asunder.  These  teeth  are  curved  at  right-angles  to  the 
shaft,  and  in  the  direction  of  revolution ;  and  they  are 
arranged  so  as  to  cut  into  the  earth  as  the  machine 
travels  forward.  Alongside  this  shaft  is  a  second  pa- 
rallel clearer  shaft,  set  in  bearings  higher  up,  and  made 
to  revolve  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  shaft.  On 
this  secondary  shaft  are  a  number  of  forked  teeth,  bent 
in  the  direction  of  their  rotation,  like  the  diggers — i.  e., 
the  two  sets  of  teeth  work  into  each  other,  each  fork  of 
the  clearers  embracing  a  corresponding  diggirig  arm. 
When  drawn  over  the  soil,  the  diguing  teeth  or  arms 
penetrate  the  soil  to  the  necessary  depth,  and  carry  up 
the  weeds  and  roots,  which  are  thence  carried  away  by 
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the  action  of  the  secondary  or  "  doffers  ;"  the  ground 
being  thus  broken  up  and  cleaned  at  the  same  time. 
Price  .£^18. 

On  Stand  19th  we  met  with  an  old  acquaintance — 
Hurvvood's  sti'el  mill.  This  mill  has  never  been  equalled 
since  it  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  since  which  it  has  remained  uniivulled  as  a 
meal  mill ;  but,  from  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  judges 
this  year,  tiiey  gave  the  preference  to  stones,  because 
they  made  softer  meal.  However,  they  h.ive  highly 
commended  this  mill.  This  mi.l  obtained  a  prize  mecial 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851  ;  obtained  the  prize  of 
.£10  for  the  best  grinding  mill  for  breaking  agricultural 
produce  into  fine  meal,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  shovF 
at  Lewes,  1852  (see  Judjes'  Report,  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  13,  part  2nd)  ;  obtidned  the  medal  of  the 
VTorkshire  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  grinding 
mill  /or  breaking  agricultural  produce  into  fine  meal, 
combining  durability  and  economy,  1852.  The  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  mills  are  each  fitted  with  a  series  of 
cutting  rings,  for  grinding  barlsy,  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  grain,  linseed,  Indian  corn,  lentds,  peas,  or  beans. 
This  invention  gives  the  facility  of  grinding  various  pro- 
ducts to  any  degree  ot  fineness,  from  merely  splitting 
the  article  to  reducing  it  to  fine  meal,  without  injury  to 
its  propeities,  or  its  being  n  cessnry  to  change  any  of 
its  piirts.  These  mills  may  be  worked  by  manual, 
animal,  or  steam  power,  a:id  are  recommended  for  agfi- 
ou'ltural  purposes ;  and  will  grind,  if  driven  by  the 
ordinary  horse  machine,  the  following  quantities  : 


Barley, 

into     fine 

Meal. 

Oats,   for 
feeding. 

Beans, 

split. 

Beans, 
fine. 

One  horse,  per  hour, 
from 

Bushels. 
3  to   4 

5  to   6 
12 

Bushels. 

4  to   5 

5  to   G 

10 

Bushels. 

4  to   5 

5  to   6 

15 

Bushels. 
2  to   3 

Two  horse  work,  per 
hour 

3  to  4 

If  driven  by  steam  or 
other  adequate  uui- 
forra    powt-r,     per 
hour,  upwards  of. . 

5 

Cash  price,  £22  ]  6s. 

As  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  foregoing  mill,  is 
Mr.  Hurwood's  flour  dressing  apparatus,  designed  for 
separating  the  ilour  from  the  bran,  in  the  meal  ground 
by  the  patent  metal  mill. 

Mr.  Hurwood  also  exhibited  a  case  containing  speci- 
mens or  models  of  Hurwood's  patent  ventilating  win- 
dows, invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 
Obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851.  Used  for  ventilating  the  Great  Exhibition 
building.  Windows  or  ventilators  fitted  with  these  pa- 
tented movements  are  secure  in  every  position,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  dairies,  stables,  ansl  otb.er  build- 
ings requiring  good  ventilation.  The  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  supplied  vary  according  to  design  and 
fitting.  For  general  purposes,  stout  iron  windows, 
fitted  completely,  may  be  supplied  from  2s.  to  2i.  Gd. 
per  foot  superficial. 

At  Stand  20th  we  were  highly  interested  witli  the 
taste  displayed  by  Messrs.  Ransorae  and  Sims,  in  the 
finishing,  painting,  and  arrangement  of  their  imple- 
ments, machines,  and  engines.  We  were  more  substan- 
tially delighted  with  the  soundness  of  the  mechanical 
principles  upon  which  their  ploughs  were  made.  It  is 
well  kuown  that  their  ploughs,  taken  under  nil  circum- 
stances, are  seldom  excelled.  Indeed,  they  are  always 
the  foundation  :  some  trifling  alteration  is  made  to  meet 
some  local  whim  or  difficulty.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  say  more  of  implements  that  almost  every 
reader  uses,  and  therefore  koows  their  great   merits.  ( 


However,  we  cannot  pass  over  his  patent  truss  beamed 
iron  two  wheeled  Y.L.  plough,  the  merits  and  value  of 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  di.-persed,  being  especially 
acceptable  to  the  team  and  man,  on  account  ot  its  ease 
of  management  and  lightness  of  draught.  This  plough 
w^  s  awarded  the  prize  of  .£'10,  and  silver  medal,  as  the 
be.^t  heavy  land  plough,  and  a  prize  of  £10,  and  silver 
medal,  as  the  best  liyht  land  plough,  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  meeiing  at  Southanipion ;  also  a 
prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meet- 
ing at  Northampton  ;  and  the  Council  medal  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  with  this  plough,  as  made  by  Busby. 
This  is  a  plough  in  general  use,  to  be  worked  by  a  pair 
of  horses  abreast.  The  handles  and  beam  are  mde  of 
wrought  iron— the  latter  upon  what  is  called  the  truss 
principle,  which,  connecting  the  two  sides  firmly  toge- 
ther, gives  strength,  so  as  not  to  bend  or  give  way  to  a 
re.sisling  force  on  either  side.  The  frame  or  body  ot  the 
plough  is  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the  mould  board,  ground 
iron,  and  ploughshare  are  attached,  and  are  rcmoveable 
at  pleasure.     Cash  price,  £i  5s.  6d. 

In  these  days  of  level  cultivation,  we  must  not  pa;s 
over  that  most  efficient  and  good  implement,  Lowcock's 
patent  iron  one  way  plough,  with  two  wheels,  and  skim 
coulter,  invented  by  H.  Lowcock,  of  VV'esteriand,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  Ob- 
iained  the  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's meeiing  at  Southampton,  a  prize  of  £5  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  prize  of  £5  at  Exeter,  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meetings  ;  and  a  prize  of  £7,  as 
the  be.st  turnwrest  plough,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Lewes.  This  plough  is  adapted 
for  turning  furrows  in  one  line  of  direction,  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  It  does  not  require  to  be  turned  round 
at  the  end  of  the  fiel  I  ;  but  the  ploughman,  having  com- 
pleted his  furrow  to  the  right,  turns  over  the  handles 
from  one  end  of  the  beam  to  the  other.  The  horses 
turn  on  the  land  side  of  the  plough ;  snd  as  soon  as 
they  commence  work,  the  left-hand  share  and  coulter 
set  properly  into  their  woi-k.  It  is  marked  L.  P.  Cash 
price,  £6.  This  plough  has  again  carried  away  the 
prize  of  £7  with  great  ease. 

We  must  also  call  attention  to  Biddell's  patent 
wrought  iron  scarifier,  grubber,  or  cultivator,  invented 
by  A.  Biddell,  of  Piayford,  and  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters.  This  implement  obtained  the 
prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meet- 
ing at  Liverpool ;  also  at  Northampton,  in  1847  ;  at 
York,  in  1848  ;  at  Norwich,  in  1849  ;  and  at  Lewes,  in 
1852.  This  valuable  implement  is  used  for  cultivating 
land  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  l^ringing  it 
into  a  proper  state  more  effectually,  and  at  less  expense, 
that!  by  the  means  generally  employed.  It  may  be  suc- 
cessfully used  to  clean  wheat,  bean,  and  pea  stubbles 
after  harvest,  also  in  breaking  up  clover  leys  that  have 
failed  in  plant.  In  breaking  up  land  after  green  crops, 
in  May  or  June,  for  turnips,  coleworts,  &c.,  in  prepa- 
ration for  barley  and  oats,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses. Marked  No.  2.  Cash  price,  £18  19s.  This 
unrivalled  implement  has  again  carried  away  the  prize  of 
£10,  after  competition  with  a  large  field  of  the  best  im- 
plements of  the  day. 

We  must  not  pass  over  a  registered  Tennant's 
grubber,  invented  by  J.  Tenn:int,  of  Monkton,  ai-d  im. 
proved  and  manufactured  by  the  e.xhibiters.  This  is  ati 
effective  implement  for  disiotegraliiig  and  cleansing  land 
after  harvest,  which  it  perforins  in  an  effective  manner. 
Cash  price,  £4  5s.  Gd.  This  implement  is  just  what 
has  been  long  wanted,  to  give  the  small  farmer  a  chance 
of  competing  with  the  large  farmers. 

We  were  pleased  with  their  steam  engines,  and  we 
were  informed  that  they  worked  exceedingly  well ;  and 
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we  can  bear  witness  to  the  excellency  of  the  materials 
and  perfection  of  workmanship.  There  was  only  one 
thing  we  regretted,  which  was,  to  find  that  expansion 
gear  was  not  disqualified  last  year,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  prize,  thus  driving  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims,  as  weU 
as  all  others,  to  use  a  complication  that  has  no  adequate 
value  in  small  high-pressure  engines.  We  hope  tli^it 
the  knowledge  of  the  Council  will  lead  them  to  dis- 
qualify  any  engine  using  expansion  gear,  which  we  are 
sure  all  the  best  judges  will  approve.  We  will  not 
presume  to  say  much  of  engines  in  general,  as  they  are 
difficult,  pieces  of  mechanism  to  speak  with  confidence 
about  as  regards  their  working  powers ;  but  one  advice 
we  would  give  all  purchasers  who  are  not  judges  of  the 
article  themselves — to  go  to  some  of  those  firms  whose 
position  and  credit  ensure  a  good  engine  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims  carried  away  both  the 
prizes  for  portable  horse  thrashing  machines,  thus  taking 
the  whole  sway  in  that  department.  The  four  horse 
power  machine,  that  took  the  prize  of  ,£15,  has  been 
much  improved  since  last  year.  The  drum  is  of  iron, 
with  six  beaters,  revolving  310  times  to  each  revolution 
of  the  horses.  If  the  latter  walk  two  miles  per  hour, 
the  drum  revolves  900  to  1,000  times  per  minute, 
thrashing  the  corn  quite  clean,  without  distressing  the 
horsts.  The  requisite  speed  of  the  drum  is  obtained  by 
three  pairs  of  wheels,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  This 
alteration,  combined  with  a  correct  form  for  the  teeth, 
has  (idded  to  the  ease  of  working,  and  decreased  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machine.  All  the  wheels,  except 
the  large  one,  are  bored,  and  the  shafts  turned,  to 
gauges ;  so  that  any  one  may  be  replaced  by  a  common 
mechanic.  The  whole  machine  is  of  simple  construc- 
tion ;  and  being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  work- 
manship, may  be  kept  in  repair  at  a  very  little  annual 
cost.  By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  screen  or  concave 
part,  against  which  the  beaters  act,  barley  may  be 
thrashed  without  injury,  tind  pras  and  beans  may  be 
thrashed  by  it  equally  well.     Cash  price,  ,£57. 

The  two  horse  thrashing  machine  that  took  off  the 
^?10  prize  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  three  and  four 
horse  machines,  but  made  lighter,  and  the  various  parts 
made  less,  to  meet  the  reduction  in  power.  It  is  very 
coinpact,  and  easily  removeable  from  place  to  place.  It 
will  thrash  all  descriptions  of  grain  ;  and  the  horse 
power  can  be  used  for  driving  a  chaff  cutter,  crushing 
mills,  &c.     Cash  price,  ,£38. 

We  are  sorry  time  would  not  permit  our  taking  strict 
notice  of  the  seed  crushing,  grindmg,  and  bean  splitting 
mills,  cake  breakers,  chaff  cutters,  dressing  machines, 
turnip  cutters,  &c.,  all  first  class  of  their  kind,  and  got 
up  in  the  most  supeiiorway.  We  must,  however,  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  a  new  bean  cutting  machine  of  great 
merit  and  utility,  lor  cutting  either  hard  or  soft  beans. 
This  implement,  from  its  simple  and  novel  construction, 
possesses  advantages  which  will  be  obvious  to  tiie  prac- 
tical agriculturist.  Tiie  largest  and  smallest  varieties  of 
beans  are  equally  well  prepared,  and  this  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  dryness  of  the  grain  ;  for,  whether  hard 
or  soft,  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  is  the  same  ;  while 
no  choking  can  take  place.  The  power  required  to  pre- 
pare a  given  quantity  of  grain  is  less  than  in  an  ordinary 
bean  mill.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  carrying  a  number 
of  cuiting  edges  revolving  against  a  fixed  abutment. 
The  teeth  are  separate  pieces  of  hardened  steel,  each 
tooth  having  three  prepared  cutting  edges  ;  so  that  when 
one  edge  or  set  of  edges  become  dull,  they  may  be  taken 
out,  turned  one-third  round,  put  in  again,  and  a  new 
edge  or  set  of  edges  is  obtained  ;  and  when  these  fail, 
take  out  again,  turn  one-third  round,  and  it  makes  a  se- 
cond fresh  set;  and  when  this  third  resource  fails,  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  readily  replaced  with  new  teeth 


by  an  ordinary  labourer,  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  iron 
against  which  the  cutters  work  may  also  be  readily  re- 
placed, at  a  very  small  cost.     Price  j£'3  Ss. 

They  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  larger  mills,  and  a 
stone  mill  ot  good  design,  besides  a  host  of  other  first 
class  implements  too  numerous  to  mention,  including 
the  automaton  reaper,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
perfected  before  another  harvest.  This  machine  is  known 
as  Atkins'  patent  automator  ;  or,  selt-raking  reaper  ;  in- 
vented by  Jearura  Atkins,  of  Chicago,  U.S.,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  This  important 
and  valuable  machine,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  complicated,  is,  in  operation,  exceed- 
insily  simple  and  easy  of  management.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  self-raking  :  thus  dispensing  with  the  man 
required  to  take  off  in  most  reaping  machines.  It  cuts  in 
the  same  manner  as  others.  It  is  fitted  with  a  reel,  for 
the  purpose  both  of  inclining  the  grain  towards  the 
platform  preparatory  to  being  cut,  and  bringing  it,  when 
cut,  on  to  the  platform.  The  knife-bar  is  on  the  upper 
side,  in^^.ead  of  being  placed,  as  usu:il,  flush  with  the 
back  edges  ;  is  in  the  middle  of  the  blade,  and  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  angle  of  the  cutting  will  allow.  The  back 
side,  instead  of  being  left  straight,  is  cut  zig-zag,  and 
each  alternate  edge  is  levelled  the  other  way  and  serrated. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  choke  ;  as 
the  knife-blade,  resting  on  the  fingers,  and  the  edges 
front  and  rear  being  in  close  contact  with  them,  any 
matter  accumulating  upon  the  fingers  will  be  picked  off 
by  the  sharp  points  of  either  the  front  or  rear  edge  of 
the  kni'e.  Sufficient  corn  for  a  sheaf  having  fallen  on 
the  board,  round  comes  the  long  arm  carrying  the  rake, 
and,  pulling  across  the  entire  bed  of  the  machine,  col- 
lects the  grain  into  a  compact  bundle  against  a  sheet- 
iron  plate,  and  then,  with  the  sheaf  in  the  grasp,  the 
rake  and  iron  plate  immediately  make  a  quarter  turn 
round  the  back  of  the  machine,  the  rake  arm  is  caused 
to  stretch  out  behind,  relaxing  its  grasp,  and  the  sheaf 
falls  in  the  line  of  the  horse-walk  (out  of  the  way  of  the 
horses)  the  next  round,  and  the  rake-arm  takes  a  sweep 
round  back  to  its  work.  With  reference  to  the  motion 
of  the  rake,  it  is  the  quickest  at  those  points  where  a 
quick  motion  is  most  needed,  viz.,  in  sweeping  the  plat- 
form and  while  opening  in  the  rear  of  the  machine  for 
delivering  the  bundle.  The  main  driving-wheel  is  large, 
being  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  four-inch  felloe,  giv- 
ing steadiness  of  movement  in  passing  over  rough 
ground,  and  good  support  in  soft.  The  grain-wheel, 
too,  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  may  be  increased  if  de- 
sired. The  framework  is  well  braced  and  stiff,  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  with  iron  wherever  necessary. 
Tlie  gearing  is  compact  and  synimetrical,  well  boxed  in 
and  protected  from  dirt.  The  team  is  relieved  of  weight 
and  of  the  side  draught  by  resting  the  hounds  upon  a 
pair  of  front  wheels,  making  it  also  very  convenient  to 
turn  a  square  corner,  as  will  be  learned  by  a  little  prac- 
tice. The  driver's  seat  is  elevated  and  easy,  giving  him 
good  command  of  his  team,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
can  watch  the  operation  of  the  knife,  reel,  and  raker ; 
and,  if  necessary,  instantly  throw  the  machine  out  of 
gear,  by  the  lever  at  his  right  side.  The  careful  hand, 
ling  of  the  grain  by  the  rake  saves  a  small  per-centage 
over  raking  by  hand.  The  height  of  cutting  is  rejju- 
lated  by  a  very  simple  arrangement,  and  the  knife  may 
be  set  close  to  the  ground.  The  draught  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  is  not  perceptibly 
increased  by  the  raker;  the  team,  however,  ought  to  be 
changed  every  two  or  three  hours.     Price  £40. 

They  also  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  implements 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  canes. 

On  entering  upon  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son's  stand, 
we  were  as  usual  surrounded  with  prize,  highly  com- 
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mended,  and  commended  drills,  &Cm  which   are  well  de- 
scribed thus  in  the  catalogue  : — 

A  drill  for  gcnernl  purposes  ;  invented,  improved,  and  uiaiin- 
factured  by  the  exluhiters.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill 
at  Liverpool,  lfi4l,  £10;  at  Derby,  1843,  £;:0  ;  at  Southamp- 
ton, 1844,  £20  and  a  medal;  at  Northampton.  1847,  £15  ;  at 
Exeter,  1850,  £10  ;  and  at  the  (ireat  Exhibition  1851  in- 
cluded iu  the  award  of  the  council  medal.  This  drill  is  adapted 
for  performinj^  the  \ariou3  operations  of  seedina;  and  manuring 
the  land  :  all  kinds  ot  grain  and  seed  may  be  deposited  at  any 
required  distances  apart,  and  at  eny  depth,  either  with  or  with- 
out compost  or  artiticial  manures.  They  are  constructed  of 
various  sizes  and  widths  to  suit  all  descriptions  of  lauds,  whe- 
ther ploughed  flat  or  in  ridges,  and  the  corn  or  seeds  may  be 
deposited  down  the  same  conductors  with  the  manure,  or,  if 
required,  throua;h  separate  coulters,  which  admit  of  the  manure 
being  buried  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  the  seed,  and  a 
portion  of  mould  to  be  placed  between  the  two  by  the  medium 
of  double-action  levers — a  very  valuable  addition  (o  the  drill ; 
and  the  weights  required  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  manure 
act  on  the  centre  o(  the  lever,  a  ereat  inproveraent  on  those 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  lever,  which  are  very  liable  to  throw 
the  coulter  nut  of  the  proper  track.  Price,  complete  with 
seven  jointed  levers  and  ten  corn  levers  and  tins,  £4o  ;  if  with 
improved  fore-carriage  steerage,  extra  £3  3?.     Prize  of  £10. 

A  drill  for  turnips  and  manure  on  the  flat ;  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  eshibiters.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  this 
drill  at  CamhriHee,  1840,  £10;  at  Northampton,  1847,  £10; 
at  York,  1848,  £10;  and  at  the  Great  Exhiliition,  1851,  in- 
cluded in  the  award  of  the  council  medal.  This  drill  is  made 
to  deposit  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  turnip  or  other  seed  with 
compost  or  artificial  fertilizers  on  either  flat  or  ridge-ploughed 
lands  :  it  is  fixed  with  separate  seed  boxes  for  each  row,  which 
are  fixed  on  a  horizontal  har,  and  may  be  shifted  to  suit  the 
varied  intervala  between  the  drills  so  as  to  come  directly  over 
the  delivering  spouts  and  allow  the  conductors  to  work  (reely : 
there  are  four  double-action  lexers  fitted  to  this  drill,  and  im- 
proved seed  conductors.  Prices,  including  the  four  jointed 
levers  andiinnroved  seed  conductors,  £23  lOs.     Prize  £10. 

A  drill  for  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  with  manure  on  th"* 
ridge;  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  Prizes 
were  awarded  fnr  this  drill  at  Bristol,  1842,  £20;  at  North- 
ampton, 1847,  £10;  aiidat  Norwich,  1849,  £10.  A  two-row 
lever  drill  for  depositing  turuips  or  mangel  wurzel  with  com- 
post, guano,  or  well  rotted  firm-jard  dung  on  ridge-ploughed 
lands.  The  manure  and  seed  coulters  are  fixed  on  separate 
levers  acting  independently  of  each  other,  so  that  any  depth  of 
soil  may  be  placed  between  the  niauure  and  the  seeds.  The 
concave  rollers  are  placed  behind  the  manure  coulters,  for  the 
better  formation  of  the  ridges,  and  may  be  raised  out  of  work 
at  the  e:id  of  the  fields  or  wheu  travelling  on  the  road,  and  re- 
gulated so  as  to  give  the  pressure  required,  which  varies  ac 
carding  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  depof<iting  coulters  and 
rolls  act  independently  of  each  other,  and  adjust  themselves 
to  the  regularity  of  the  surface.  Price,  complete  with  im- 
proved seed  conductors,  £21 15s.    Highly  commended. 

A  three-row  economical  drdl  for  turnips,  &c.,  with  manure 
on  the  flat  or  ridge;  invented  and  nianulactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters. A  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  for  this  drill  at  Lewes, 
1852.  This  is  a  chesp  and  efficient  drill  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  iu  rows,  on  either  flat  or  ridge-ploughed  lauds,  turnip 
aud  mangel  wurzel  seed  with  rape-cake  dust,  guano,  L-isli  peat 
charcoal,  or  any  light  pulverized  manure :  it  comprises  in  a 
single  form  most  of  the  important  features  in  more  expensive 
drills.  The  manure  coulters  are  fixed  to  a  swing  bar,  while 
those  for  seed  are  attached  to  levers  to  admit  of  the  manure 
being  buried  any  depth  in  the  soil,  and  the  seed  to  be  deposited 
directly  over  it  with  a  portion  of  mould  between  them,  for 
which  forks  are  provided  :  it  is  calculated  for  two  rows  from 
20  inches  to  28  inches  apart,  and  three  rows  at  16  inches 
apart ;  aud  the  quantities  may  be  delivered  as  required — 
say,  for  turuips,  1  lb.  to  61bs.  per  acre;  beet-seed,  31bs. 
to  81bs.  per  acre  ;  and  the  manure  may  be  regulated  as 
required,  from  2  bush  to  10  bush,  per  acre.  This  drill  is 
adapted  for  the  draught  of  cue  horse  or  pony,  and  will  be 
found  most  convenient  and  easy  of  managemeat.  Price  £12 
12s.;  if  made  to  drill  three  rows  beans  without  manure,  £1 
10s.  extra;  if  made  to  act  as  a  horse-hoe,  £2  8b.  extra.  Prize 
of  £5. 


A  ten-row  lever  corn  and  seed  drill;  improved  aud  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitors.  A  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  for 
this  drill  at  Norwich,  184;).  This  drill  is  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  iu  row^i,  at  any  distance  apart,  wheat,  barley,  beau?, 
peas,  and  other  grain  ;  and.  by  chaiigmg  the  delivery  barrel, 
turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  seeds.  An  iniprovenient  is 
made  iu  the  fore-carriage  steerage,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
quadrant,  which,  by  means  of  screws,  is  made  to  act  as  a  break, 
and  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  steerage  more  steady 
while  at  work,  and  easier  of  management.  Wlicn  drilling  on 
hilly  land,  where  it  is  most  objectionable  to  attach  the  horses 
by  the  means  of  whippletrecs,  the  shafts  maybe  attached  to 
the  steerage  without  in  any  way  afl'ectiiig  its  operations.  The 
barrel  may  be  driven  from  either  side  f(jr  hilly  lands.  Price, 
with  fore  steerage,  £26  8s.;  do.,  without  £23  53.  Highly 
commended. 

A  nine-row  lever  coru  and  seed  drill;  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitors.  A  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  at 
Exeter,  in  1850,  for  this  drill,  aud  at  Lewes,  1852,  £5.  'I  his 
is  a  cheap  and  eflicient  drill,  suitable  for  farms  i  f  a  small  ex- 
tent. It  is  adapted  for  drilling  all  kinds  of  grain,  tiiriiip'',  and 
other  seeds,  and  the  qnantiiies  may  be  rgulated  by  means  of 
cog  wheels  to  deposit  from  2  pecks  to  14  pecks  of  grain,  or 
from  1  lb.  to  6,bs.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  distance  of  rows 
apart  may  be  varied  as  required,  fn  ui  6  in.  ujiwards,  to  suit 
different  crops.  The  whole  ot  the  arrangement  of  the  working 
part  is  completely  within  the  maiiagenient  of  the  attendant, 
it  is  suited  especially  for  lauds  ploughed  on  the  flat,  aud  for 
the  draught  of  one  horse.     Price,  complete,  £16.  Commended. 

A  broadcast  manure  distributor;  invented  by  H.  E.  BKthc, 
Esq,  of  Burnhitra,  Norfolk;  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters.  A  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  for  tins  macluiie 
at  Lewes,  1852.  This  machine  is  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing regularly  all  kinds  of  natural  and  artiticial  manures  ;  and 
the  novelty  of  the  machine  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
machiuery  for  the  perfect  and  regular  delnery  of  the  niost  dif- 
ficult manures  used  as  top-dressing — such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
salt,  guano,  soot,  &c.  Tlie  manure  is  delivered  from  the  box 
by  the  means  of  a  barrel  of  a  novel  construction,  consisting  of 
a  shaft  fitted  with  prongs  which  carry  over  t!.e  manure,  and, 
in  so  doing,  come  in  contact  with  a  series  of  scrapers  which 
rise  and  clean  the  barrel  as  it  rotates,  without  the  aid  of 
brushes,  sweepers,  or  any  other  perishable  material ;  from 
whence  it  passes  down  the  shoots  or  conduc.ors,  aud  is  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  surface,  or  in  three  or  more  rows.  Tlic 
shoots  or  conductors  are  furnished  with  wire  rods  fixed  iu 
alternate  lines,  giving  them  the  eflfect  of  a  sieve,  whereby  the 
manure  is  separated  and  pulverized  as  it  falls.  Price  £14  14?. 
Prize  £10. 

A  patent  drop  drill  for  turuips  and  other  seeds  with  mauurc 
on  the  flat  or  ridge ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitors.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  this  drill  at  Norwich, 
1849,  £10;  at  Exeter,  1850,  £10;  and  at  Lewes,  1852,  £10. 
This  drill  is  for  the  purpose  of  dropping  the  manure  at  any 
intervals  and  depths  that  may  be  required,  and  covering  it 
with  mould,  and  for  dropping  the  seed  iu  any  minute  quanti- 
ties directly  over  the  manure,  leaving  a  portion  of  mould  be- 
tween them,  both  seed  and  manure  being  regulated  to  the 
greatest  nicety.  The  same  drop  levers  answer  for  drilling  in 
the  stream  m  the  usual  way  when  required.  Price  £24  10s. 
Prize  of  £10. 

(New  implement.) — A  five-row  turnip,  mangold,  and  vege- 
table seed  drill ;  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitors.  This  drill  is  calculated  for  sowing  five  rows  of 
seed,  and  covering  a  space  of  7  feet  3  inches  at  one  time.  By 
removing  the  levers  and  substituting  a  fan  or  conductors,  it  is 
made  into  a  seed  engine  adapted  for  sowing  clover,  trefoil,  &c., 
broadcast  through  one  compartment ;  and  lighter  seeds,  srch 
as  ryegrass,  through  the  other — the  former  being  delivered  by 
the  means  of  cups,  and  the  latter  by  brushes,  dosMi  the  same 
conductors;  the  required  quantities  of  each  teed  are  thn^ 
nicely  mixed  and  evenly  sown  all  over  the  land,  and  may  be 
regulated  by  turning  the  screw  at  the  end  of  the  box  for  rje 
grass,  aud  changing  the  wheels  on  the  cup-barrel  for  clover. 
Price  £16.     Highly  commeuded. 

A  No.  5  Garrett's  patent  horse  hoe  ;  invented,  improved, 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  Prizes  were  awarded  for 
this  implement  at  Liverpool,  1841,  £5  ;  at  Bristol,  J  842,  £10 ; 
at   Derby,  1843,  a  raedal;  at  Southampto:;,  ISl-!,  a  u.edal ; 
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at  Nortliatnptoa,  1847,  a  medal ;  at  York,  1848,  a  medal ; 
at  Norwich,  1849,  £10;  at  Exeter,  1850,  £10;  at  the  Great 
EshibitK.n  of  1851,  Couticil  M^dal ;  and  at  Lewes,  1852,  £10. 
This  irapleiiiciit  is  calculated  for  effecting^  an  important  im- 
pr  vement  ni  field  cultivation,  as  by  its  use  corn  or  oats  of 
every  kind,  drilled  i;i  rows  of  not  less  than  seven  inches  apart, 
taay  he  hoed  in  a  superior  manner,  and  at  a  cost  no:  exceeding? 
6d.  per  acre.  It  is  adapted  for  all  the  prevailing  methods  of 
drill-culuire,  either  for  cleansiug  crops  drilled  on  level  surface 
or  in  ridges  — the  axletree  beins:  moveable  at  both  ends  to  suit 
the  varied  iiiterv.ils  between  the  rows  of  plants  ;  and  as  each 
cuttiuirhoeworks'  naseparate  and  independent  lever,  the  weeds 
are  effectually  destroyed,  however  uneven  the  surface  of  the 
f^roMiid,  t  e  hoes  being  kept  in  a  uniform  depth  by  means  of 
regulating  keys.  The  horse  hoe  offers  advantages  over  baud 
hoeing  besides  the  saving  of  expense,  inaamuch  as  the  work 
may  be  perforraed  at  the  proper  time ;  and  as  the  hoe  pene- 
trates a  greater  depth,  fresh  life  and  vigour  are  given  to  the 
growing  plants  by  stirring  the  earth  around  them.  The 
steerage  forms  a  valuable  feature  in  the  implement,  as  the  hoes 
raay  thereby  be  guided  with  the  greatest  precision,  perfectly 
hoeing  t>ie intervals  v.ithout  injuring  the  plants.  As  much  as 
ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day  miy  be  hoed  with  one  horse  and 
one  man  and  a  boy.     Price  £16.     Prize  of  £5. 

(New  implement.) — A  patent  revolving  horse  hoe ;  invented 
by  Mr.  Jdhn  Martin,  of  Barmer,  near  Fakenham,  Norfolk; 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  This  implement  is  adapted 
to  hoe  turnips  and  other  roots  upon  either  flat  or  ridge  work 
at  any  distance  apart,  fit  to  be  singled,  the  same  as  is  now  done 
by  manual  labour.  It  will  cut  the  ground  at  any  depth  re- 
quired, to  five  inches  deep,  and  will  leave  the  plants  at  any 
distance  that  may  be  required,  and  when  set  to  a  particular 
distance  it  cannot  err.  It  will  do  two  or  more  drills  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  for  two  drills  is  worked  by  one  man,  a  boy; 
and  cue  horse.  On  ridge  work  it  will  do  one  acre  per  hour  f 
and  the  inventor  during  the  past  season  hoed  120  acres  o, 
turnips  v.'ith  it.    Price  £31  10s.    Silver  medal. 

A  two-horse  power  portable  thrashing  machine ;  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  This  machine  obtained 
the  prize  of  £10  at  the  Lewes  meeting  in  1852.  It  is  adapted 
for  thrashing  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  is  suitable  for  occupations 
of  sinnll  extent.  With  two  horses  it  will  thrasli  about  twenty 
bui^hels  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  or  oats  per  hour.  Price 
£36.  Highly  commended,  the  drum  being  the  best  exhibited 
in  point  of  workmanship. 

A  four-horse  power  cpen  drum  thrashing  machine ;  invented 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  This  machine 
obtained  the  prize  of  £20  at  the  Lewes  meeting  in  1852.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and 
other  strain  ;  also  for  drawing  clover  and  ryegrass.  A  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  drum  and  concave  is  introduced,  whereby 
the  draught  is  considerably  lessened,  and  the  machine  rendered 
more  efficient  and  perfect  in  operation.     Price  £56. 

A  fonr-horse  power  bolting  thrashing  machine  (barn  work) ; 
invented,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  Prizes 
were  awa'ilel  for  this  machine  at  Newcastle.  1846,  £25  ;  at 
Northampton.  1847,  £20;  and  at  York,  1811,  £20.  This 
machir;e  is  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  every  description  of 
grain.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  w.')rk  is  perforraed — the  straw  being  delivered  quite  straight 
and  unbroken,  and  ihe  kernels  uninjured.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  for  thrashing  barley  for  malting,  as  it  will  in  no  way 
injure  the  germ  of  the  ii^eed.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  districts  where  the  straw  is  required  for  salf",  or  any 
other  particular  purpose.  Price  £30.  Highly  commended  for 
the  excellency  of  workmanship. 

A  portable  thrashing  machine,  fitted  with  straw  shaker  and 
screen,  for  steara  ;  invented,  improved,  and  niauufactured  by 
the  exhibitors.  Prizes  were  awanied  for  this  machine  at  Nor- 
wich in  18 19,  £25  ;  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  included 
in  the  award  of  the  Council  M-dal.  This  machine  is  adapted 
for  thrashing  grain  of  all  descriptions  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  screen  for  the  purpose  of  riddling  away  loose 
ears,  short  straws,  rubbish,  and  calder  from  the  corn  and  chaff ; 
and  with  a  registered  straw  shaker  for  se^larating  ihe  corn  from 
the  straw,  which  is  by  this  means  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  usual  process  by  hand.  The  whole  of  the  machine  is 
mounted  on  trav.tllinK  wheels,  and  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  with  two  horses.    Price  £60. 


AH  these  machiues  are  so  well  knowa  that  it  does  not 
require  our  voice  to  be  raised  to  spread  their  far-famed 

VFOlth. 

We  were  much  pleasftd  with  the  arrangement  of 
Messrs.  Garrett's  fixed  thrashing  machine  and  complete 
set  of  barn  machinery. 

We  were  also  pleased  with  their  steam  engines,  one 
of  which  was  commended  by  the  judges,  which  tells  of 
their  escc4iing  in  some  valuable  points.  We  noticed 
some  good  chaflT  cutters,  beautifully  made  j  also  linseed 
and  grain  crushers  upon  good  principles.  For  the  best 
linseed  cake  crusher  the  prize  of  five  pounds  was  awarded. 
This  is  a  powerful  machine  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
cake  of  any  size  or  thickness.  It  is  fitted  with  two  sets 
of  barrels,  which  may  be  adjusted  as  required,  to  break 
cake  into  different  sized  pieces  for  bullocks  or  sheep,  or 
powder  for  manure  A  screen  is  fixed  between  these 
barrels,  througii  which  as  much  of  the  cake  as  is  suf- 
ficiently broken  in  passing  through  the  first  is  sifted  in 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  size,  and  avoid  the  un- 
necessary labour  occasioned  by  that  which  is  sufficiently 
broken  passing  through  the  bottom  rollers  with  that 
which  is  not.  Price  ^10  10s.  We  also  observed  a 
powerful  machine  for  crushing  linseed  and  all  sorts  of 
grain. 

Messrs.  Garrett  are  also  joined  with  Messrs.  Ran- 
some  and  Sims  in  bringing  the  American  automaton 
reaper  to  suit  the  crops  and  farming  of  Britain,  which 
must  be  accomplished  by  them  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so.  We  wish  them  every  success  in  this 
lauilable  undertaking. 

Messrs.  Garrett  have  also  greatly  improved  their 
Hussey  reaper  since  last  year  ;  it  cut  well  at  the  trial, 
and  is  selected  for  further  trial  at  Pusey  in  competition 
for  the  prize. 

They  are  also  the  exhibitors  of  an  excellent  cheese 
turning  apparatus,  manufactured  by  John  Strutt,  Esq., 
of  Belper,  Derbyshire.  This  machine  reduces  labour  to 
a  minimum,  economises  space,  preserves  the  state  of 
the  cheese,  and  insures  a  dry  bed  for  the  cheese  every 
time  it  is  turned  ;  also  the  frequent  turnings  improve 
the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Price,  with  twelve  shelves, 
i;i2    10s. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Charles  Burrell,  of  Thetford,  we 
were  gratified  with  the  great  improvement  he  had  made 
in  his  portable  steam  engine ;  also  his  portable  com- 
bined thrashing  machine.  This  machine  is  fitted  with  an 
improved  double  action  bos  shaker,  covered  with  perfo- 
rated plates ;  it  has  a  hopper  fixed  for  delivering  the 
corn  after  winnowing,  and  is  adapted  for  steam  power. 
Diameter  of  drum  20  inche?,  width  of  ditto  4  feet  G 
inches;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  1.050;  di- 
ameter of  driving  pulley  5f  inches.  It  is  fitted  with 
wooden  wheels  for  travelling.     Price  £70. 

Also  his  portable  saw  bench,  combined  with  a  ma- 
chine for  making  gates,  hurdles,  and  fencing,  out  of  any 
sort  of  timber,  large  or  small,  invented  by  Walter 
Palmer,  of  Southacre,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitor.  Awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Norwich,  1849.  It  is 
fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  boring  and  morticing  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  adapted  for  morticing  hurdle  or 
gate  heads,  and  by  which  the  five  mortices  can  be  made 
in  two  minute?,  and  two  men  can  complete  a  hurdle  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  An  e.\tra  franie  is  also  supplied  to 
put  them  together  upon.  It  is  adapted  for  steam  or 
any  other  power.  Price,  with  extra  frame,  £38  ;  with 
shafts  and  travelling  wheels,  £45. 

He  has  again  brought  forward  his  long  tried  and 
effective  gorse  cutter  and  bruiser,  which  also  answers  as 
a  universal  corn  and  seed  crusher.     This  is  a  very  effec- 
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tive  gorse  preparing  machine,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  talents  of  the  maker.     Price  only  £Zh. 

Oa  Mr.  James  Chadnor  White's  stand  we  were  greatly 
edified  iu  the  way  of  how  all  sorts  of  carriage  and  gig 
harness  ought  to  be  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  breakage ; 
and  we  quite  agree  with  the  judges  in  the  commending 
of  Mr.  White's  fastening  to  the  consideration  of  all 
masters  of  harness  horses. 

We  noticed  on  the  stand  of  Mr.  Corains,  of  South 
Molton,  Devonshire,  a  one-way  or  turnwrest  plough, 
which  worked  well  in  the  field  at  a  shallow  depth,  and 
answers  well  as  a  potato  moulding-up  plough.  This  is 
a  simple  implement,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
farmers  who  desire  to  lay  their  land  down  aficr  the 
turnip  crop  perfectly  level,  which  ou  dry  soils  is  very 
desirable.  This  plough  may  be  worked  ou  all  sorts  of 
land,  hilly  or  plain;  but  they  are  particularly  I'ecom- 
metided  for  hilly  land.  The  share  turns  over  at  every 
end  of  the  furrow,  aud  the  coulter  and  mould-plates 
change  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  done  by  a  lever  be- 
tween the  handles  in  less  time  than  the  horses  take  in 
turning  round.  By  the  share  turning  over  at  the  end  of 
every  furrow,  it  is  sure  to  wear  to  a  good  point.  The 
great  advantage  in  this  plough  is,  that  it  leaves  no  fur- 
rows; which  cannot  be  done  by  common  ploughs. 
Price  £^  10s.  ;  if  not  required  for  earlhing-up  potatoes, 
&c.,  lOs.  less. 

Mr.  Comins  also  eshibited  a  very  simple  and  useful 
horse  hoe,  which  works  with  three  broad  shares  when 
used  as  a  weed  extirpator,  and  with  five  chisel- pointed 
coulters  (which  are  well  arranged)  for  the  thorough 
breaking  up  and  pulverising  between  all  sorts  of  root- 
crops  sown  upon  the  ridge  or  drill  systems. 

Oa  Messrs.  Winton  and  Son's,  of  Birmingham,  stand 
we  were  treated  with  the  sight  and  the  liberty  of 
testing  an  assortment  of  farm  hand  tools,  combining 
immense  strength  with  the  most  extraordinary  light- 
ness, also  the  greatest  hardness  with  great  elasticity. 
Their  digging  forks  are  all  forged  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
cast-steel,  the  whole  made  without  any  welding,  there- 
fore every  part  is  perfectly  sound ;  but  the  extraordinary 
feature  is  the  temper  Messrs.  Winton  give  to  all  their 
tools,  by  which  they  retain  their  edge  although  knocked 
against  the  hardest  substances,  without  flying  or  turning 
the  edge  either.  We  split  a  piece  of  granite  into  pieces 
with  one  of  their  spades,  and  afterwards  found  the  edge 
perfectly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been  used.  We  abo 
tried  to  break  or  bend  some  very  light  digging  forks, 
but  could  not  by  any  fair  means  strain  or  break  them  in 
digging  up  old  grass  land.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
filling  farm-yard  manure  and  spreading  there  is  twenty 
per  cent,  saving  in  manual  labour ;  therefore  every 
farmer  is  largely  interested  in  these  implements. 

We  would  call  attention  to  some  four-tined  forks,  for 
shaking  up  straw  away  from  machine  or  flail,  so  as  to 
separate  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

■  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year  was  a  lot  of  exquisitely  light,  yet  strong 
corn  and  clover  cocking  forks.  These  are  also  used  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  for  gathering  grain 
that  has  been  cut  by  machine  or  scythe  into  sheaves,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  of  great  value,  saving  labour  and 
preventing  waste.  The  prize  of  £Z  for  the  best  set  of 
hand  instruments  used  in  drainage  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Winton  and  Sons. 

We  may  as  well  mention  that  these  gentlemen  make 
every  sort  of  hand  tool  and  instrument,  edged  or  other- 
wise, required  in  agriculture,  all  of  the  same  style  and 
quality.  Also  breast  or  paring  plough-blades  so  well 
tempered  that  their  edges  do  not  turn  nor  gap  in  gravel, 
although  they  are  light  and  low  in  price. 

On  the  stand  of  Dray  and  Co.,  ywan-lnne,  London, 


we  saw  Bome  capital  engines,  both  portable  and  fixed. 
We  cannot  pass  without  giving  our  meed  of  praise  to 
their  six  horse-power  fixed  engine,  which  was  beautifully 
designed  and  well  made,  upon  sound  principles,  and  beau- 
tifully finished,  and  therefore  justly  commended  by  the 
judges.  After  passing  some  winnowing,  blowing,  thrash- 
ing, and  chafl"  cutting  machines,  all  of  good  make  and 
deicription,  we  came  again  to  their  improved  Hussian 
machine,  which  improvement  consists  in  a  more  simple 
and  desirable  arrangement  of  the  machine  with  a  tilling 
plaform,  which  saves  the  man  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
in  heavy  crops  by  the  facility  it  gives  him  in  delivering 
the  cut  crop  on  the  land.  They  also  exhibited  in  junction 
three  gathering  forks,  admirably  ad«pted  for  taking  the 
cut  crop  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses,  and  laying  it  in 
bands  ready  for  binding,  which  effects  a  considerable 
saving  of  labour  and  waste  of  grain.  These  are  also  well 
adapted  for  gathering  corn  lying  in  swathes  into  sheaves 
or  cccks,  as  may  be  most  desirable  according  to  climate. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  a 
churn  invented  and  manufactured  by  A.  Wiilard,  which 
is  calculated  to  effect  the  whole  operation  of  churning, 
washing  and  moulding  the  butter  without  handling. 
This,  if  possible,  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  invisible  perspiration 
continually  flowing  from  the  pores  of  the  human  sUin, 
that,  when  mixed  with  butter  or  anything  else,  must 
hasten  decomposition;  therefore  rancidity  in  butter  much 
bandied. 

These  gentlemen  also  exhibited  Anthony's,  Mr.  J. 
Dalphin's  American,  and  the  Sussex  churns,  &c.  They 
also  showed  some  excellent  compound  lever  presses  for 
cheese-making.  No  cheese  dairy  should  be  without 
these. 

They  also  exhibited  a  number  of  American  ploughs 
and  other  foreign  implements,  from  which  we  may  learn 
a  useful  lesson. 

Their  screw  lifting  jack  is  a  most  simple,  light,  and 
powerful  instrument  for  lifting  great  weights,  at  the  mo- 
derate price  of  COs.,  and  was  properly  highly  commended 
by  the  judges. 

Their  grinding  stone,  driven  by  a  treadle,  is  a  capital 
thing,  answering  its  purpose  well :  cheap  at  60s. 

This  firm  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
rolis,  clodcrushers,  carts,  waggons, — in  fact  every  de- 
scription of  agricultural  implements,  selected  from  all 
the  best  makers. 

Also  a  great  variety  of  garden  seats,  possessing  great 
ornamental  elegance  combined  with  utility  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

Also  garden  pumps,  and  Budding's  patent  lawn 
mowing  machines,  with  all  the  varieties  of  garden  tools 
selected  from  the  best  makers. 

They  likewise  showed  a  variety  of  capital  wire  fencing, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Musgrave  and  Co.  This 
is  a  firm  description  of  wire  fencing,  made  upon  a  good 
piinciple  for  combining  strength,  both  vertically  and 
laterally,  with  the  least  liability  to  get  damaged  by  any 
sort  of  animals,  as  the  top  is  made,  or  rather  finished, 
with  pointed  wire  of  irregular  heights,  which  also  renders 
it  capital  fencing  against  fowls,  as  they  do  not  like 
flying  over  it ;  and  inv.iluable  against  such  vermin  as 
hsires  and  rabbits.     Price  2d.  per  square  foot. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  self-adjusting  gate,  con- 
structed of  iron,  with  a  self-adjusting  fastening,  which  is 
made  to  swing  to  its  centre  with  unerring  precision. 
This  is  on  a  capital  plan,  and  moderate  in  price. 

They  also  introduced  a  washing,  wringing,  and 
mangl  ng  machine,  invented  and   manufactured  by  the 

c.-^hi'jitcrs.  Thia  machine  i.?  apparently  well  calculated 
fur  'bo  purposes  intended. 
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Mr.  Scoular,  of  Hadiiingtoii,  exhibited  some  very 
siaiple,  efficient,  and  cheap  two-horse  grubbers,  that  are 
universally  used  in  East  Lothian. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford,  exhibited 
their  patent  hay  making  machine  with  double  action. 
This  machine  lias  been  so  long  known  as  the  champion 
of  the  world  for  the  purposes  intended,  that  it  is  out  of 
our  power  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  great  merits;  and 
whether  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ensjlaud 
have  awarded  it  a  medal  this  year  with  the  intention  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  it,  that  they  may, 
with  the  advice  of  their  able  engineer,  award  these  gentle- 
men a  gold  medal  for  their  hay  making  machine,  as  an 
implement  that  is  now  perfect,  we  know  not ;  but  when 
we  look  at  the  various  reports  of  judges,  who  all  express 
themselves  satisfied  that  it  may  be  equnlled  but  not  ex- 
celled, at  least  they  hare  got  so  far  in  advance  of  all 
others  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  estraordinary  mark 
of  distinction.  This  implement  has  from  its  first  exhi- 
bition obtained  the  prizes  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
been  invariably  noticed  (see  the  Reports  of  1846,  1847, 
1849,  and  1850).  The  following  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages poSLCSsed  by  this  machine  : — It  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  stiength,  durability,  and  lightness,  weighing 
mucli  less  than  other  haymakers,  consequently  the  labour 
of  the  horse  is  very  considerably  reduced  ;  these  improve- 
ments have  been  secured  by  the  substitution  of  wrought 
iron  for  cast.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  S.  and  A.'s 
patent  wrought  iron  wheels,  and  it  is  fitted  with  great 
care  and  exactness  in  the  sear  work.  Each  tine  box  is 
fixed  upon  double  wrought  iron  bearings,  and  being 
furnished  with  two  steel  springs  instead  of  one  (a  patent 
improvement,  peculiar  to  this  machine),  it  is  capable  of 
throwing  the  heaviest  crops  of  grass  without  clogging, 
to  which  all  other  implements  of  this  kind  are  liable  ; 
and  it  can  be  worked  on  the  most  uneven  ground  without 
the  !e:ist  danger  of  breaking.  Another  great  advantage 
is  their  improved  method  of  fixing  the  shafts,  whereby 
the  weight  on  the  horse's  back  is  decreased  by  at  least 
four  stone.  A  further  advantage  in  this  haymaker  is  the 
application  of  a  spring  lever,  by  wliich  the  action  of  the 
machine  can  be  instantaneously  reversed,  and  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  without  inconvenience,  delay,  or  danger 
to  the  attendant.  The  rake  br.rrels  are  raised  from  or 
lowered  towards  the  ground,  and  set  at  any  height  re- 
quired, by  means  of  a  winch  or  handle  on  the  front  of  the 
machine. — N.B.  The  Report  of  the  judges  for  1849 
says  :  "  We  fjutid  that  in  this  class  of  implements  there 
was  practically  no  competition,  as  Smith  and  Co.'s  ma- 
chine was  very  superior  to  any  of  the  others  in  all  its 
parts  and  performances  of  work  ;  in  fact,  we  think  it  so 
near  perfection  that  no  one  need  fear  buying  under  the 
impression  that  any  great  improvement  will  take  place 
in  its  construction  in  future.  We  regret  to  say  that  all 
others  fall  into  the  thade  when  brought  into  competition 
with  it"  (see  Journal,  vol  x.,  part  2,  No.  xxiv.,  1849, 
p.  54G).  And  again  in  their  Report  at  Lewes,  1832: 
"  Smith's  hiiymaker,  Stamford"  [misprinted  "  Ket- 
tering," in  the  Report],  "was  again  victorious.  The 
simplicity  of  the  contrivance  for  reversing  the  motion  is 
very  clever"  (vol.  xiii.,  part  2,  No.  xsx.,  18i;2,  p.  340). 
Price  ,£'14  14s.  at  Stamford. 

They  likewise  exhibited  their  well  known  horse  rake  : 
the  merits  consist  in  being  made  entirely  of  iron;  adapted 
for  hay,  corn,  stubble,  twitch  or  couch,  and  light 
scarifying  purposes.  Tiie  advantages  of  this  implement 
are  its  lightness,  strength,  and  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  its  leverage,  by  means  of  wl  ich  a  boy  can  woriv  it, 
without  stopping  the  horse.  Another  important  ad- 
vantage is  llie  method  by  which  this  rake  delivers  the 
hay  :  the  teeth  being  placed  outside  the  frame  work,  and 
being  formed  in  a  gentle  curve,  they  sweep  their  whole 
length  over  t!;c  b.^.ck  cross  bar  of  th?  f.'umc,  wi;rn  rai-Td 


from  the  ground,  whereby  they  cannot  fail  to  clear  them- 
selves of  their  load,  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus  for 
that  purpose,  and  without  clogging ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hay  or  corn  is  deposited  in  rows  in  a  compact 
manner. 

They  also  showed  a  variety  cf  their  chafT  engines, 
which  are  well  known  for  their  durability,  exjicdition, 
and  stability  for  steam  and  horse  power.  The  merits  of 
these  are  well  known  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire farmers  as  first-rate  n^achines. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  park  or  luggage  cart 
shown  by  these  gentlemen.  It  is  a  neat,  convenient 
little  cart,  quite  the  thing  for  jobbing  about  a  gentleman's 
lawn  and  park. 

Mr.  Brinsmead  exhibited  a  straw  shaker  of  great 
merit,  which  might  with  great  economy  be  used  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  straw  upon  a  stack  of  considerable 
height,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined  to  be  applied 
before  long.  It  is  perhaps  unrivalled  as  a  straw  shaker, 
while  it  performs,  secondly,  the  office  of  a  straw  elevator ; 
thirdly,  it  conveys  the  grain  and  chafi' into  the  riddle, 
and  takes  them  away  with  the  long  straw.  This  is  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  efficient  m:ichine,  well  meriting 
the  medal  awarded  to  it. 

On  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son  we,  as 
usual,  met  with  that  high  standard  of  material  and  work- 
manship for  which  the  firm  is  so  celebrated.  In  engines 
they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  usual,  having  lost  the  first 
prize  ;  but  <^hey  were  an  extraordinary  close  second  with 
their  portable  engine,  and  got  commended  for  their  fixed 
engine  of  eight-horse  power.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
they  had  an  accident  with  their  portable  engine,  and  had 
one  of  the  connecting  rods  brok(  n,  which  had  tj  be  re- 
paired at  Gloucester :  this  acted  greatly  against  them. 
With  thrashing  machines,  as  usual,  these  gentlemen  were 
close  competitors,  and  were  commended  for  their  por- 
table four-horse  thrashing  machine.  Messrs.  H.  and  Sou 
have  again  carried  all  before  them  with  their  winnowing 
or  corn  dressing  machine,  taking  the  prize  of  X5  for 
large  occupations,  also  that  for  small  occupations  of  J^b. 
In  these  machines  they  are  not  equalled,  and  have  not 
been  for  many  years.  In  the  drill  department  these 
gentlemen,  as  has  been  the  case  for  years,  are  only 
equalled  and  occasionally  excelled  by  Messrs.  Garrett 
and  Son.  At  this  meeting  the  latter  gentlemen  have  h.ad 
a  lion's  share  of  the  prizes,  while  JNIessrs.  Hornsby  and 
Son  have  the  high  commendation  of  the  judges  for  ther 
general  purpose  drill,  also  for  their  turnip  and  mangel 
wurzel  drill  on  the  flat.  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son  have 
again  carried  away  the  palm  of  merit  for  their  patent 
corn  and  seed  steerage  drill.  It  is  suitable  to  all  methods 
of  cultivation,  will  work  upon  any  soil,  and  deposit  corn 
or  seeds  at  any  distance  apart,  being  particularly  well 
adapted  for  drilling  on  the  side  of  hills  or  other  hilly 
ground,  as  well  as  on  the  level.  The  patented  improve- 
ments are  the  corn  and  seed-bos  being  supported  in  the 
centre,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one  end  they  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  endways  as  the  drill  travels  ;  so  that 
the  bos  is  kept  quite  level  when  the  drill  is  travelling  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  at  an  incline  of  one  foot  in  six,  ensurirg 
as  regular  a  delivery  of  corn  or  seed  as  if  travelling  on 
perfectly  level  ground.  It  has  the  patent  India-rubber 
tubes  for  conducting  the  seed  to  the  coulters.  Also 
another  improvemcnc  consists  in  the  drill  having  two 
coulter  bars  ;  by  this  arrangement  the  weights  upon  the 
ends  of  the  levers  have  exactly  the  siime  pressure  upon 
every  coulter,  thercliy  depositing  the  seed  at  an  Uniterm 
depth.  The  advantages  of  R.  H.  and  Son's  patent 
India-rubber  tubes  over  the  tins  are  now  well  known, 
having  been  extensively  used  for  three  years.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  seed  is  first  delivered  from  the  cups 
:Tith  the  £ri'p''.tc-t  c.xao'ness ;  tbcrrforr  the  or.ly  rcr.fon 
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why  it  reaches  the  ground  so  irregularly  or  frequently  in 
patches  is  the  imperfect  delivery  the  tins  afford  ;  the  very 
motion  of  the  drill  and  even  the  form  ot  the  tins  causes 
the  seed  to  be  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
bounding  and  rebounding  until  deposited  in  the  soil ; 
whereas  the  patent  India-rabber  tubes  do  away  with  the 
number  of  tins,  which  are  composed  of  cups  working 
within  each  other,  and  substitute  simply  a  continuous 
tube,  through  which  the  seed  directly  passes  down,  pro- 
tected both  from  wind  and  rain ;  even  the  most  boisterous 
day  cannot  possibly  affect  the  seed,  as  it  passes  with  the 
greatest  regularity  into  the  channel  made  by  the  coulter. 
To  this  drill  is  fitted  R.  H.  and  Son's  improved  patent 
forecarriage  steeratre ;  previous  to  R.  H.  and  Son's 
patent,  the  forecarriage  steerages  in  general  use  required 
so  much  labour  to  hold  them,  that  when  the  whole  came 
in  contact  with  a  large  clod  or  stone,  a  strong  man  could 
not  possibly  prevent  the  drill  from  swerving  ;  to  obviate 
this  delect,  R.  H.  and  Son  have  introduced  their  patent 
rick  and  pinion,  obtaining  great  leverage,  and  a  strong 
boy's  command  over  the  drill  is  so  great  that  the  wheels 
coming  in  contact  with  stones  or  uneven  surfaces  has  not 
the  least  effect  upon  the  steerage,  which  passes  over  al- 
most imperceptibly.  Price  £2b.  The  perfections  of  this 
drill  are  so  fully  demonstrated  when  at  work,  that  even 
the  labourers  are  universally  enamoured  with  its  )ier- 
formance.  These  gentlemen  took  the  prize  for  the  best 
tumip  and  mangel  wurzel  drill  on  the  ridge.  Wiih  this 
drill  they  have  long  been  unrivalled  ;  indeed,  its  merits 
and  use  are  so  widely  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  us  to  say  more  of  its  merits  here.  We  must  not  pass 
over  their  oil-cake  breaker,  the  power  and  excellence  of 
which  are  now  well  and  practically  known.  Also  their 
profitably  known  blower  or  corn  rectifier,  which  in- 
creases the  value  of  grain  largely,  while  it  reduces  the 
bulk  but  insignificantly,  and  ought  to  be  better  known 
to  the  farmeis  of  England.  Also  their  barley  hummeller 
or  horner,  which  is  a  most  efficient  machine  for  rubbing 
off  the  horns  from  barley.  This  is  an  invaluable  machine 
to  barley  growers. 

On  Mr.  Scragg's,  of  Cheshire,  stand  we  observed  his 
celebrated  hollow  brick  and  draining  tile  machine  ;  also 
some  bell-mouthed  tiles  that  fit  into  each  other,  as  a 
superior  plan  to  collars  ;  also  some  hollow  bricks  with  a 
flange  to  them,  that  slip  over  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arch  roofs  on  buildings,  saving  both  timber 
and  slates. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  North- 
amptonshire, we  observed  his  justly  celebrated  plough 
that  has  so  often  taken  the  general  purpose  plough  prize ; 
but  this  year  he  took  the  prize  with  it  as  the  best  strong 
land  plough,  being  best  calculated  for  deep  ploughing; 
therefore  if  deep  ploughing  is  a  token  of  good  farming, 
all  good  farmers  ought  to  use  Mr.  Ball's  plough.  He 
also  exhibited  a  useful  waggon,  exceedingly  well  made; 
likewise  a  capital  two-horse  grubber  of  considerable 
merit,  and  especially  worthy  of  the  notice  of  light- land 
farmeis. 

On  Mr.  East's,  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  stand  we 
saw  a  patent  dropping  machine  ;  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter.  This  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  deposit  at  any  required  depth  or  distance, 
either  in  the  width  or  in  the  row,  one  bean,  or  any  given 
quantity  of  any  description  of  seed.  It  consists  of  a 
carriage,  upon  which  is  mounted  a  box  to  contain  the 
seed  to  be  deposited  in  the  ground  :  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box  are  pipes  which  convey  the  seed  into  the  depositors. 
The  front  bar  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  cog- 
wheel attached  to  the  nave  of  the  travelling-wheel,  on 
which  is  placed  an  intermediate  wheel,  worked  by  a  lever 
on  the  top  of  the  frame,  that  will  take  the  whole  machine 
out  of  motion  in  an  instaut.  The  depositors  are  circular 
iron  boxes  attached  to  the  beams  and  coulters  :  each  iron 


box  or  depositor  contains  a  circular  iron  plate,  containing 
28  holes,  which  revolving  amongst  the  seed,  takes  it  up 
and  delivers  it  into  a  wheel  containing  a  corresponding 
number  of  partitions,  that  empty  themselves  as  they 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  depositor.  The  depositors 
are  turiuJ  by  a  drag-chain,  which  can  he  taken  out  of 
gear  in  an  instant,  and  can  also  be  put  into  action  again, 
by  a  simple  lever  attached  to  the  depositor— a  great  ad- 
vantage where  goring  is  required,  as  the  machine  vvill 
deposit  seed  as  scon  as  it  is  put  in  action.  Price  (with 
two  sets  of  plates,  for  sowing  biaus,  peas,  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley)  £iO.  This  machine  hfis  great  merit,  and  is 
likely  to  become  extensively  used  where  dibbling  is  much 
practised,  as  it  is  the  same  thing  carried  out  by  a  dif- 
ferent process.  We  were  pleased  to  find  the  judges  had 
highly  commended  this  machine,  as  it  was  well  worthy 
of  tlieir  approbation. 

Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  exhibited  their  well- 
known  plough  and  harrows — the  latter  carried  away  the 
light-land  prize  :  their  heavy-land  harrows  were  com- 
mended. Also  a  double  ridge  plough  was  commended. 
Likewise  Howard  and  Bentall's  patent  plough  shares 
were  commended.  These  gentlemen  took  the  prize  for 
the  best  subsoil  plough,  an  improvement  upon  Gray's 
plough,  of  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow.  They  also  took 
the  prize  for  the  best  horse  hoe  on  the  ridge,  with  an 
improvement  upon  Busby's  horse  hoe,  which  consisted 
in  merely  attaching  two  wheels  in  front,  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  which  made  it  go  along  much  steadier. 

On  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Bishop,  of  Nor- 
wich, we  observed  a  variety  of  garden  seats  and  chairs, 
wire  fencing,  siieep  and  rabbit-proof  hurdles  ;  also  a 
variety  of  dog  and  pig  troughs,  one  of  which  was  justly 
commended  by  the  judges,  as  it  is  low  in  price  and  large 
in  its  accommodation. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  cottage  mangle,  at  the 
low  price  of  70s.,  that  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
intended  ;  this  was  properly  commended  by  the  judges, 
as  it  had  about  it  something  like  mangling  for  the  mil- 
lion in  its  power  and  price. 

Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  exhi- 
bited a  large  number  of  the  most  useful  tools,  machines, 
and  implements  manufactured  by  some  of  our  best 
makers  ;  and  they  were  highly  commended  for  the  drain- 
ing tools  exhibited  by  them,  and  made  by  W.  A.  Lyndon, 
of  Birmingham. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Hugh  Carson,  of  Warminster, 
we  noticed  Moody's  root-cutter.  This  machine  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  ior  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  bulbous 
roots  mto  thin  shreds  for  mixing  with  chaff,  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  cattle  feeders.  This  is  not  the 
first  show  at  which  this  machme  has  called  forth  the 
highest  commendations  of  both  judges  and  visitors. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  J.  Gillam,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  a  machine  for  cleansing  and 
separating  rye  grass,  flax,  and  cinquefoil  seed,  invented 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  manufactured  by  Bariett  and 
Exall,  of  Reading,  Berkshire.  The  machine  consists  of 
two  sieves,  worked  by  means  of  cranks,  and  driven  by 
gearing,  over  which  the  seed  is  passed,  dividing  the  sam- 
ples, which  pass  out  at  spouts  fixed  under  the  bottom  of 
the  sieves.  The  sieves  may  be  arranged  at  any  suitable 
angle,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  seed.  The  hop- 
per is  supplied  with  a  shaking  apparatus  and  with  slide 
to  regulate  the  quantity  passing  on  to  the  sieves.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  fitted  in  a  wood  frame,  and  bolted 
in  wrought  iron.  Price  £15.  This  machine,  had  a  silver 
medal  awarded  to  it,  a  mark  it  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Charles  Hart,  of  Vale  of  White  Horse,  Wantage, 
Berks,  exhibited  his  well-known  cultivators,  which  were 
commended  by  the  judges  ;  also  his  combined  thrashing 
machine,  which   carried  away  the  prize.      Wc  thought 
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that  there  was  too  much  oscillation  la  this  machine  when 
at  woi-lv,  which  must  iict  severely  upon  its  wearing 
powers.     It  did  its  work  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  s(and  of  Mr.  G.  Hancock,  of  Sanbach,  Che- 
shire, we  wore  much  taken  with  a  churn  having  two 
dashers  or  beaters,  the  axlea  of  which  are  perpendicular, 
and  revolve  in  the  same  direction.  These,  when  in  mo- 
tion, produce  by  their  centrifugal  force  two  -circular  cur- 
rents, which  cross  each  other  in  their  action.  This'  was 
properly  commended  by  the  judges. 

Messrs.  Gower  and  Son  exhibited  an  excellent  drill 
for  sowing  two  ridges  of  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel. 
This  drill  deposits  the  seed  by  means  of  cups,  similar  to 
the  corn  drills.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  can  be 
varied  from  1  to  Gibs.  It  is  fitted  with  iron  concave 
rollers,  which  are  self-adjusting,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  ridges  of  different  widths,  keeping  the  coulter 
always  ou  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  It  has  also  a  very 
simple  means  of  adjusting  the  depth,  and  has  a  light 
roller  attached  to  cover  the  seed  ;  it  therefore  performs 
the  three  processes  of  rolling,  drilling,  and  covering  the 
seed  in  one  operation,  and  is  drawn  by  a  horse  or  nonv. 
Price  £5.  ^     ^ 

Ou  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Hensman  and  Son,  of  Wo- 
bum,  Bedfordshire,  we  observed  his  well-known  and 
appreciated  steerage  drill  for  eight  rows  of  corn  or  any 
other  seed.  The  corn-hopper  of  this  drill  is  self-acting, 
and  will  deliver  the  seed  equally  up  and  down  hill  :  this 
drill  has  great  power  to  penetrate  hard  ground;  it  is 
very  easy  of  steerage,  by  which  it  may  be  guided  with 
the  greatest  precision  ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  box  for  turnips, 
mangel  wurzel,  and  other  seeds;  the  quantity  is  regu- 
lated by  cog-wheels,  and  may  be  drilled  in  rows  from  6^ 
to  30  inches  apart ;  clover  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast 
same  time  as  drilling  barley  ;  it  is  convertible  into  an 
excellent  horse  hoe,  by  attaching  hoes  to  the  levers  in 
place  of  the  coulter  shares.  Price  for  corn,  £"19  ;  corn 
and  turnips,  ^20  ;  corn,  turnips,  and  other  seeds,  £■'21  ; 
extra  for  iron  levers  instead  of  wood,  £1.  The  contri- 
vance of  altering  this  to  a  horse  hoe  is  so  very  simple, 
and  the  power  of  steerage  so  good,  that  we  think  the 
small  farmer  may  hail  this  machine  as  a  boon ;  and  the 
large  larmer  must  not  shut  his  eyes  on  it  if  he  studies 
his  own  interest.  We  also  observed  one,  two,  and  four- 
horse  power  thrashing  machines  of  great  merit,  and  mo- 
derate in  price.  These  gentlemen  continue  to  stand  high 
as  thrashing  machine  makers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxford, 
again  exhibited  his  little  turnip  thinner  and  horse  hoe 
combined,  for  the  ridge.  This  is  a  capital  little  imple- 
ment, which  hoes  each  side  of  one  row  of  turnip,  mangel, 
&c.,  at  the  same  time  thinning  out  the  row  into  bunches 
any  required  distance  apart.  This  machine  was  ex- 
hibited at  Liverpool  in  1841,  and  got  a  prize  of  £3,  and 
has  been  used  ever  since  in  various  parts  of  the  kino-dom. 

Messrs.  Robert  and  John  Reeves,  of  Bratton,  West- 
bury,  Wiltshire,  again  carried  away  the  prize  for  the 
best  liquid  manure  and  seed  drill.  This  is  an  excellent 
and  eflicient  drill,  of  great  value  in  dry  seasons,  especially 
with  the  mangel  wurzel  and  turnip  crops,  insuring  a  good 
braird  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  the  speedy  growth 
of  the  plants  enables  them  to  get  away  from  the  fatal 
ravages  of  the  fly.  This  drill  was  awarded  Mr.  Pusev's 
prize  of  £10.  ■' 

Messrs.  Tasker  and  Fowle,  of  Andover,  Hampshire, 
were  highly  commended  for  their  liquid  manure  and  seed 
drill.  This  is  a  very  complete  machine,  and  worked 
beautifully,  but  the  price  told  against  it. 

Mr.  George  Bell,  cf  Inchmichael,  Perthshire,  exhibi- 
ted a  general  purpose  drill,  possessing  considerable 
merit,  for  working  on  land  without  furrows  :  but  where 
the  farming  is  rough  it  must  fail. 


Messrs.  Smyth  and  Sons,  of  Peasenhall,  Yoxford, 
Suffolk,  and  Witham,  Essex,  exhibited  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  their  long-celebrated  and  justly-esteemed 
drills  of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  which,  for  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  moderation  of  price  called  forth  the  high 
commendations  of  the  judges  and  the  general  approval 
of  the  agricultural  public,  by  large  orders  given  for  these 
simple  and  efficient  drills,  especially  their  small  occupa- 
tion drill,  which  is  an  excellent  machine,  and  justly  re- 
ceived the  prize  of  £o. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  their 
turnip  or  mangel  wurzel  drill ;  for  simplicity,  efficiency, 
and  lowness  of  price,  it  is  equal  to  anything  the  farmer 
can  desire.  This  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  manure 
drill  is  adapted  for  three  rows  on  the  flat  and  two  on 
the  ridge;  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  with  a  re- 
volving axle  for  contracting  or  expanding  the  carriage 
wheels  to  fit  the  various  sized  ridges,  and  with  a  newly 
invented  lever  slip,  or  slide,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
of  manure  per  acre  ;  extra  set  of  coulters,  for  delivering 
seeds  fleet  and  m.anure  deep,  by  a  portion  of  soil  cover- 
ing the  manure  before  the  seeds  descend;  and  admits  of 
from  ten  to  two- hundred  bushels  per  acre  to  be  drilled. 
Price  £8  10s. 

We  were  also  much  pleased  with  a  broadcast  corn  and 
seed  sowing  machine,  invented  by  Captain  Kammerer, 
of  Prussia,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters.  This  machine  distributes  the  seeds  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  how- 
ever small  the  seeds  may  be,  thereby  preventing  the 
possibility  of  even  two  seeds  falling  together.  Price 
£12  10s. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key,  of  Newgate  Street,  London, 
exhibited  a  large  and  well- selected  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural tools,  implements,  machines,  and  engines,  ma- 
nufactured by  sorte  of  our  best  makers  ;  kIso  a  series  of 
force  pumps,  of  various  sizes  and  powers  and  prices, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  We  would  especially 
call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  force  and  lift  pump,  or 
farm  fire-engine ;  invented  by  Kase,  of  America,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  It  is  a 
most  powerful  pump,  and  suited  for  a  liquid  manure 
pump  or  farm  fire-engine  :  the  barrels  are  6  inches  di- 
ameter ;  and  with  four  men  a  jet  of  water  may  be  forced 
60  feet  high  through  a  f  inch  jet.  Price,  on  stand, 
£14  14s.  This  engine,  and  Crosskill's  liquid  manure 
cart,  would  make  a  very  complete  fire  engine,  and  very 
portable,  which,  by  timely  application,  might  save  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  property.  Also  another  of  Kase's 
pumps  or  engines,  on  the  same  principle,  suited  for  one 
or  two  men.  This  is  an  excellent  and  efficient  garden 
watering  engine ;  also  capital  for  washing  windows  and 
fronts  of  houses,  &c.  This  is  moderate  in  price,  £8  8s. 
We  would  likewise  call  attention  to  a  portable  pump, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  these  gentlemen.  This 
pump  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  with  the  bottom  valve 
formed  with  a  gutta  percha  ball.  The  legs  of  the  tripod 
stand  fold  up,  which  makes  it  very  portable,  and  useful 
as  a  liquid  manure  pump,  especially  where  a  number  of 
tanks  are  used.  The  price  being  low,  £3  3s.,  brings  it 
within  reach  of  all  farmers. 

These  gentlemen  also  showed  a  great  variety  of  sizes 
of  Anthony's  churns,  made  of  beautiful  material  and 
excellent  workmanship. 

We  were  greatly  interested  with  a  portable  gas-making 
apparatus,  of  vast  importance,  as  it  has  long  been  a  great 
consideration.  To  produce  an  economical,  Safe,  and 
portable  gas  apparatus,  for  detached  dwellings,  factories, 
churches,  and  other  places  where  the  gas  of  commerce 
cannot  be  obtained,  has  long  been  much  sought  for. 
Ti,e  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  aningenious  mechanic, 
who  h  iS  lit  up  his  own  premises  with  it  for  two  years 
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past.  It  is  constructed  on  a  very  small  scale,  consisting 
oJ'  furnace,  retort,  and  vessel  for  purifyin;^ ;  the  whole 
occupying  a  space  of  not  more  than  eight  feet  square. 
The  material  used  for  making  the  gas  is  the  refuse  of 
the  kitchen,  such  as  grease  or  fat  of  every  description,  it 
matters  not  how  dirty,  as  the  vfhole  is  burnt  off  in  the 
retort ;  it  produces  a  brilliaiTt  white  light,  far  surpassing 
any  gas  made  from  coal.  The  apparatus  is  not  at  all 
expensive,  consisting  of  only  three  vessels,  and  at  the 
cost  of  threepence  half-penny,  will  supply  sufficient  gas 
for  one  burner  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  be  adapted 
to  any  number  of  burners,  or  by  continuing  the  making, 
gas  can  be  obtained  and  burnt  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  the  proprietors  of  factories  and  detached  dwellings,  it 
presents  the  opportunity  of  having  a  brilliant  and  eco- 
nomical light,  so  cheerful  in  the  private  dwelling,  and  so 
desirable  in  the  workshop.  To  the  colonist,  who  has 
mutton  fat  ad  lihitum,  it  must  be  quite  a  desideratum  ; 
and  the  Cape  sheep  farmer,  whose  sheep -tail  fat  will  pro- 
duc;;  a  light  of  unequalled  brilliancy,  might  illuminate 
his  distant  dwelling,  at  a  mere  trifle.  In  South  America, 
where  they  use  fat  lamps  giving  forth  a  smoky,  dull, 
flickering  glare,  its  presence  would  be  hailed  with  delight ; 
in  short,  wherever  the  gas  of  commerce  cannot  be  easily 
obtained,  this  apparatus  will  be  used.  Its  construction 
is  so  simple,  that  any  lad  after  a  short  instruction  could 
take  it  in  charge ;  one  is  to  be  seen  in  daily  operation, 
at  Burgess  and  Key's,  103,  Newgate  Street.  An  ap- 
paratus which  will  cost,  complete  (inclusive  of  fittings- 
up),  ^12  12s.,  will  produce,  from  Hlb.  of  kitchen  stuff 
and  one  pennyworth  of  coke,  or  3^d.,  in  about  one  hour, 
about  12§  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  will  light  as  follows : — 

Single  jet  burner,  equal  to  three  mould  candles  24  hours. 
Or  four  burners,  equal  to  tv/elve  candles,  for     6      ,, 

First  size  fish  tail   6d.  18      ,, 

Second  size  ditto 8d.  12      ,, 

Argand,  28  jets 16d.     6      ,, 

Ditto,      20ditto 20d.     4^    „ 

Other  burners  according  to  size.  Large  apparatus  made 
to  order. 

They  also  exhibited  their  M'Cormick's  reaper ;  the 
great  merits  of  which  are  now  so  public  that  we  can  add 
nothing  farther,  until  the  great  trial  at  Pusey  decides  the 
palm  of  merit,  when  we  think  it  will  not  be  far  from 
the  pri^e.     But  time  will  tell. 

We  observed  a  well  arranged  sawing  and  boring 
table,  manufactured  by  Mr.  B.  ISamuelson,  of  Banbury. 
They  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  most  excellent  hose, 
made  both  of  gutta  percha  and  canvas,  with  jets  and 
spreaders,  all  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  age  of 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  sewerage  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  which  we  hope  to  see  progress  with  rapid 
strides,  so  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  fevers  and 
malarias  that  pervade  our  land  may  be  converted  into 
the  strengthener  and  sustainer  of  life,  spreading  com- 
fort and  happiness  instead  of  pestilence  and  disease 
throughout  our  land. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  we  saw 
a  number  of  his  widely  known  turnip  cutters,  that  have 
reigned  so  long  without  a  rival,  and  still  keep  on 
receiving  the  prize  of  this  society  as  usual  this  year. 

On  this  s-tand  was  exhibited  that  machine  which  has 
created  so  much  excitement  amongst  farmers,  namely, 
the  digging,  or  rather  forlcing  machine.  It  consists  of 
seven  series  of  slender  steel  prongs,  so  shaped  in  curve 
and  section  as  to  penetrate  the  soil  easily  by  the  mere 
weight  of  the  framing  which  contains  them  ;  each  series 
being  bolted  between  iron  plates,  and  resembling  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  without  the  tire,  and  all  the  wheels 
being  caused  to  revolve  by  the  draught  applied  whilst 


embedded  in  the  earth.  The  spokes  or  prongs  bring  up 
the  soil,  and  allow  it  to  fall  backward  thoioughly 
pulverized  and  mixed— in  a  form  not  unlike  the  back- 
water from  a  paddle-wheel;  leaving  the  couch-grass 
and  other  weeds  on  the  surface,  so  ns  to  be  easily  picked 
or  raked  off.  In  the  upper  portion  of  their  revolution, 
they  pass  between  a  corresponding  number  of  iron  bars, 
which  scrape  away  anything  that  may  adhere  to  the 
forks.  It  covers  a  breadth  of  three  feet,  and  can  b3 
regulated  to  dig  to  any  depth  not  exceeding  ten  inches  ; 
a; id  with  three  to  seven  horses,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  capable  of  digging  from  4  to  5i  acres  per 
day.  Price,  at  Banbury,  £^27  10s.  ;  at  Gloucester, 
£29.  We  passed  some  remarks  upon  this  machine 
when  reporting  of  its  working  powers,  which  we  are 
of  opinion  will  be  greatly  improved,  when  it  will  bid  fair 
for  superseding  the  plough  in  many  cases.  There  is 
great  credit  due  to  Mr.  Samuelson  for  the  enterprise, 
ingenuity,  and  mechanical  talents  he  has  displayed  ia 
the  manufacture  of  this  machine  ;  and  we  rejoiced  when 
we  heard  that  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this 
implement. 

He  also  exhibited  one  of  M'Cormick's  reapers,  which 
is  well  made,  and  worked  well,  and  was  one  of  those 
selected  for  trial  at  Pusey  for  the  prize  of  twenty 
pounds,  where  we  think  that  it  will  perform  so  as  to  do 
credit  to  the  maker. 

Mr.  Samuelson  also  exhibited  Anthony's  churns, 
Kase's  force  pump,  and  a  bundle  of  Chandler's  patent 
hoes,  by  the  aid  of  which  boys  and  females  can  be 
economically  employed  in  hoeing  all  sorts  of  crops. 

He  also  exhibited  some  well  made  Budding's  lawn 
mowing  machines,  with  Sarauelson's  registered  improve- 
ments. The  economy  of  labour  by  the  use  of  this 
machine,  as  compared  with  the  scythe,  is  at  least  five  to 
one.  It  can  be  used  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
driest  weather.  The  improvements  are  in  the  nrrange- 
ments  and  mode  of  grinding  the  spiral  cutters,  in  the 
substitution  of  a  pair  of  wheels  for  the  wood  roller 
(which  latter,  however,  is  retained  for  use  in  mowing 
between  small  borders),  and  in  the  means  of  regulating 
the  length  of  grass  left  on  the  lawn.  It  may  be  drawn 
either  by  a  man  or  a  pony.  Price,  with  draught-links 
complete  for  pony,  £7  5s. ;  for  hand -draught,  ,£6. 
The  value  of  these  machines  is  well  known  to  all 
gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom. 

On  the  stand  of  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  we 
observed  their  plain,  useful,  efficient,  and  moderate 
priced  portable  and  fixed  steam  engines  ;  their  portable 
engine  was  commended,  and  their  fixed  one  obtained 
the  second  prize  of  ten  pounds.  This  speaks  more  than 
we  can  do  for  them. 

They  also  exhibited  their  thrashing  machines,  both  for 
steam  and  horse  power.  Their  four  horse  power  was 
highly  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  it  did  its 
work,  being  superior  in  that  respect  to  all  other  com- 
petitors that  came  under  the  notice  of  the  judges. 
Their  two  horse  power  thrashing  machine  also  worked 
capitally. 

They  also  exhibited  a  series  of  their  paragon  or 
universal  mills,  which  are  extensively  used,  and  in  con- 
siderable demand  throughout  the  country. 

They  also  showed  a  number  of  excellent  chaff  cutters, 
and  seed  and  corn  bruisers. 

They  exhibited  their  gorse  crusher  or  bruiser,  which 
is  a  most  efficient  and  powerful  machine,  well  made, 
and  in  great  demand  for  the  purpose  intended.  This 
machine  obtained  the  Society's  prize  at  York,  also  at 
the  Society's  Meeting  at  Norwich,  of  £5  each  time,  and 
was  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Great  Exhibition  ; 
also  obtained  £b  prize  at  Lewes.  It  first  cuts  the  gorse 
as  chaff  by  means  of  five  knivc  s  fixed  On  two  rings  or 
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heads ;  it  then  passes  through  two  sets  of  rollers, 
running  at  two  speeds,  which  by  heavily  compressing 
and  rubbing  the  gorse  as  they  pass  it  through,  reduce  it 
to  a  condition  suitable  for  the  food  of  cattle.  Since  it 
gained  the  prize  at  Norwich  it  has  been  improved  by 
putting  more  knives  upon  the  cylinder  to  cut  the  gorse 
shorter  before  it  passes  through  the  rollers.  It  is  also 
strengthened  in  various  parts,  and  some  better  adapta- 
tions have  been  introduced  for  facilitating  its  works.  It 
can  be  applied  to  either  horse,  steam,  or  water-power. 
Three  horses  will  cut  and  crush  from  250  to  300  bushels 
of  gorse  per  day,  if  it  be  young.  It  requires  three 
horses  to  work  it  99  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is 
driven  by  a  connecting-rod  attached  to  a  fly-wheel  4  in. 
diameter;  weight  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  Price,  if  fitted  with 
strong  wrought  iron  lever,  ^26  14s. ;  but  if  fitted  with 
cast  iron  lever,  the  mill  is  £i  less. 

They  also  showed  a  great  variety  of  their  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  rollers,  that  are  suited  to  the  wants  and 
usages  of  particular  localities :  these  ploughs  are  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  their  draught. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  their  horse 
rake,  especially  the  perfect  arrangement  by  which  it 
cleared  itself  of  the  material  collected  upon  it,  as  well  as 
the  simple,  efficient,  and  easy  worked  lever  power  for 
raising  the  rake  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it.  This  is 
a  good  implement,  made  upon  first  rate  principles. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Busby,  of  Newton-le-willows, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  we  were  taken  with  the  novelty  of  a 
waggon,  curiously  placed  on  the  wheels,  invented  and 
improved  by  William  Lister,  Esq.,  of  Dunse  Bank; 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter.  An  obvious  im- 
provement, it  is  presumed,  has  been  effected  in  this 
waggon,  particularly  as  to  the  draught  and  ease  of  the 
horses  :  the  hind  wheels  being  high,  a  great  part  of  the 
waggon  body  is  thrown  upon  them;  which  plan,  it  is 
contended,  will  save  one  horse  in  four  over  ordinary 
waggons— (see  the  advantages  the  best  omnibuses  derive 
from  carrying  out  this  principle,  contrasted  with  Lon- 
don waggons,  which  in  every  way  oppose  common  sense 
and  mechanics)— the  low  fore  wheels  consequently  have 
only  a  small  share  of  the  load,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  shaft  horse,  as  there  is  less  tendency  to  dash  the 
shafts  against  him  in  rutty  roads.  The  horses  can  also 
turn  with  much  more  ease  under  all  circumstances. 
The  soles  of  the  waggon  are  strengthened  over  the  axle 
of  the  hind  wheels,  where  the  weight  ought  to  be  put 
when  practicable.  Price  £2G  ;  with  patent  double 
break  £5  extra.  If  Mr.  Lister  is  right  in  his  views,  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  front  wheels  must  be  so  much 
lumber  drawn  about,  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
However,  we  leave  that  to  the  thinking  public  ;  we  are 
of  opinion  that  few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Lister  in  his 
extraordinary  ideas.  Mr.  Busby  has  done  every  justice 
to  the  principles  of  this  waggon,  first  rate  materials  and 
workmanship  being  used  in  its  construction;  but 
whether  the  bad  mechanism  of  its  principles  will  hasten 
its  destruction  time  alone  will  demonstrate. 

W"e  were  pleased  with  the  carts  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Busby  ;  they  are  now  widely  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  users  of  them  ;  they  are  simply  made.  The  body  is 
made  of  planks,  upon  the  most  simple  and  durable  plan, 
and  is  at  once  laid  on  the  axle  as  low  as  will  allow  of 
being  tipped.  The  shafts  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  which  plan  gives  greater  strength  than  the  old 
method,  besides  the  proper  line  of  draught  being  thereby 
attained.  The  naves  of  the  wheels  are  made  of  wood 
instead  of  iron,  which  renders  them  more  durable,  and 
repairs  are  more  easily  made.  Tire,  4  in.  Price  ,£12 
12s. ;  with  harvest  shelvings  £2  extra. 

Mr.  Busby  of  course  exhibited  his  plough  that  has 
gained  so  many  prizes  at  the  various  agricultural  meet- 


ings these  several  years  back,  and  this  year  again  as  the 
best  general  purpose  plough.  Also  his  horse  hoe, 
which  has  always  taken  the  prize,  whether  in  his  hands 
or  those  of  some  one  else.  In  Mr.  Howard's  hands 
this  year  it  came  oflf  victorious,  Mr.  Busby's  own  being 
commended. 

He  also  exhibited  one  of  Tennant's  two  horse 
grubbers,  a  capital  little  implement,  and  moderate  ia 
price— i^5  5s. 

Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln,  exhi- 
bited, as  usual,  several  portable  and  fixed  steam-engines. 
They  have  lone,  with  great  energy,  ingenuity,  perse- 
verance, and  iudustrj',  striven  to  carry  away  the  first 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  they 
have  this  year  accomplished,  both  for  the  portable  and 
fixed  steam-engines,  receiving  the  palm  of  merit  and 
£20-prize  in  both  cases. 

They  also  exhibited  their  combined  fixed  thrashing- 
machine,  and  carried  away  the  prize  of  £20.  This  is 
a  most  compact  and  complete  machine.  It  is  con- 
structed to  thrash  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  one  opera- 
tion (in  addition  to  thrashing)  cleans,  finishes,  puts 
into  sacks,  and  weighs  it  leady  for  market.  It  is  com- 
posed of  tlie  following  parts,  viz.  :  one  line  of  bright 
shafting,  running  in  brass  bearings,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary driving  pulleys,  bored,  turned,  and  keyed  upon 
the  same;  a  thrashing,  straw  shaking,  riddling,  and 
winnowing  machine,  complete  upon  one  frame ;  a  set 
of  dressing  and  cleaning  apparatus,  in  two  parts  ;  two 
sets  of  elevators,  to  elevate  corn  and  tailing  into  clean- 
ing apparatus  ;  and  a  weighing  machine  with  weights 
complete,  attached  to  the  finishing  machine.  Price, 
exclusive  of  carriage  and  fixing,  £150. 

They  likewise  exhibited  their  portable  combined 
thrashing  machine,  which  is  well  known  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  its  efficiency  and  durability  under  the 
title  of  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's  patent  combined 
portable  thrashing, straw  shaking,riddling,  winnowing, 
or  chafT  separating  machine  ;  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  The  patented  im- 
provements in  this  machine  consist  in  an  arrangement 
for  separating  the  chaff  from  the  straw  and  pulse, 
which  it  accomplishes  in  a  most  perfect  manner :  a 
very  desirable  object  to  attain,  as  most  agriculturists 
admit  that  clean  chaff  is  very  valuable  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle.  It  is  intended  for  steam  or  water 
power;  driven  by  a  strap  over  a  pulley  fixed  upon 
drum  spindle.  It  is  fitted  with  "elevators  for  carrying 
up  the  spoutings  to  be  passed  a  second  time  through 
the  dressing  part  of  the  machine,  thereby  saving  the 
labour  of  one  man,  and  ensuring  the  work  being  much 
better  done.  This  machine  delivers  the  grain  through 
a  spout,  so  far  finished  as  only  to  require  in  most  cases 
once  passing  through  the  dressing  machine  to  render 
it  fit  for  market,  performing  in  one  operation  the 
duties  of  four  separate  machines,  thereby  effecting  a 
considerable  saving  of  labour  over  the  old  mode  of 
thrashing.     Price  £80  ;  if  with  wood  wheels  £5  extra. 

Mr.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  exhibited  a 
number  of  his  cultivators  or  scarifiers,  of  various  sizes, 
all  of  which  are  becommg  daily  more  widely  known  as 
most  excellent  implements  of  their  kind.  His  four- 
horse  cultivator  was  commended  for  its  particular 
efficiency  when  crossing  high-ridged  lands. 

His  two-horse  scarifier  and  cultivator  was  awarded 
the  prize  of  £5  as  the  best  in  the  yard,  after  a  severe 
trial. 

His  expanding  harrows  were  tried,  and  did  their 
work  exceedingly  well ;  but  they  seem  to  require  some 
improvement  in  the  attaching  of  the  horses  to  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  principle  of  the  harrows  a  fair  chance 
of  showing  forth  the  merits  of  this  excellent  implement. 
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We  were  pleased  with  an  oven,  or  rather  a  universal 
cookinn;  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Colemiin ;  it  is  a 
newly-invented  patent  economic  oven  ;  invented  by 
Michael  Fitch,  of  Chelmsford  ;  manufactured  by  the 
Chelmsford  Oven  Company.  In  this  oven  the  heat  is 
by  a  traversing-  jjrinciple  detained  and  equally  difl'used 
throiigliout  a  series  of  chambers,  in  which  baking, 
boiliiiL'',  and  roasting  may  be  performed  at  the  same 
time,  at  less  cost  for  fuel  than  any  before  known. 
Price  £12. 

Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fry,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  their 
carts,  waggons,  corn  and  seed  drills,  liquid  tanks, 
horse  hoes,  hay  rakes,  chafF  cutters,  and  cake  breakers, 
all  of  a  useful  description.  Also  a  brick  and  tile 
machine  of  great  merit,  which  we  were  pleased  to  find 
the  judges  had  noticed  by  their  commendation.  This 
machine  is  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power.  The  clay 
is  propelled  through  the  dies,  and  at  the  same  time 
pugged  by  two  revolving  worms  working  in  a  cast-iron 
cylinder.  A  self-acting  cutter  is  affixed  before  the 
mouthpiece,  the  action  of  which  depends  on  the  rate 
at  winch  the  pipes  or  bricks  pass  out  of  the  machine, 
thus  ensuring  equal  lengths  being  cut  off  without  stop- 
ping the  machine.     Price  i?60. 

They  also  exhibited  their  draining  plough,  which  we 
have  seen  making  excellent  work,  but  was  not  present 
at  the  trial  at  Gloucester.  The  machine  in  its  present 
state  consists  of  a  plough  and  windlass.  The  plough  is 
a  strong  wrougbt-iron  frame,  carried  on  four  4  ft.  Gin. 
wheels ;  the  front  wheals  are  9  in.,  and  the  hin<i  wheels 
6  in.  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  frame  is  a  cast-iron 
block,  carrying  the  coulter,  and  the  year  for  elevating 
and  depressing  it;  the  coulter  is  a  solid  forging  7  ft. 
long,  14  in.  wide,  and  1^  in.  thick.  To  the  bottom  of 
the  coulter  a  conical  plug  of  cast-iron  is  attached, 
which  forms  the  drain  ;  the  tiles  are  drawn  into  ihe 
drain  slung  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  heel  of  the  plug. 
The  axle  of  the  front  wheels  moves  on  a  pivot  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  wheels  can  be  set  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  furrow  when  lequired.  The  frame  hangs 
loose  on  the  hind  wheels,  to  which  a  steering  lever  is 
attache!,  which  guides  the  progress  of  the  whole 
machine.  The  windlass  consists  of  a  cast-iron  bed- 
plate, supporting  a  drum  and  spindle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  cross-head  and  horse-levers,  and  is  worked 
by  lour  horses.  Upon  the  drum  is  wound  a  wire  rope, 
which  is  returned  round  a  pulley-sheave  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  plough,  and  being  set  in  motion  draws 
up  the  plough  from  the  ojjposite  side  of  the  field,  the 
drain  being  formed  and  the  tiles  deposited  in  its  jjro- 
gress.  The  windlass  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  by 
an  anchor-plate  and  strutts.  The  advantages  of  this 
implement  are  a  great  saving  over  hand-labour,  and 
avoidance  of  injury  to  the  surface.  With  four  horses, 
four  men,  and  two  boys,  sixty  chains,  or  above  1,300 
yards  of  3  ft.  G  in.  draining,  with  the  pipes  deposited, 
can  be  done  in  a  day.  In  the  stiff  clays  the  land  is 
most  efficiently  drained  without  the  use  of  pipes  or 
tiles  of  any  kind.  Subject  to  a  royalty.  Price  £'180. 
Mr.  James  Cornes,  of  Barbridge,Nantwieh,  Cheshire, 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  various  sizes  of  his  long 
famed  and  justly  well  patronized  chaff  cutters,  which 
for  a  long  period  never  were  beaten,  and  has  again  car- 
ried away  the  prize  of  £"'10  for  a  large  machine  for  horse 
or  steam  power.  This  machine  is  12  in.  in  the  mouth, 
3i  in.  thick,  and  is  applicable  to  hand,  horse,  water, 
or  steam  power;  and  makes  various  lengths  of  chaff, 
and  two  lengths  for  litter.  It  is  littcd  up  with  the 
reverse  motion  and  safety  registered  rollers,  whereby 
the  danger  of  the  feeders  getting  their  hands  entangled 
is  entirely  avoided  when  the  machine  is  driven  by  steam 
or  other  power  at  a  great  velocity.  This  machine  is 
much  used  in  cutting  green  food  for  cattle.    Weight 


of  fly-wheel,  1  cwt. ;  drum  3  ft.  4  in.,  driven  at  160 
to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Price,  delivered  at 
Barbridge,  £14  ;  if  fitted  up  to  cut  gorse,  £l  extra. 

He  also  took  the  prize  of  £5  for  the  best  hand-power 
chaff  cutter.  This  machine  has  two  knives,  and  cuts 
two  lengths  of  chaff ;  is  expeditious,  and  requires  mo- 
derate power  to  work  it.  These  machines  are  so  gene- 
rally known  that  we  need  not  waste  space  by  further 
description. 

He  showed  a  curd  breaking  machine  or  mill,  which 
is  extensively  used  in  the  principal  dairies  in  Cheshire. 
This  we  have  seen  in  use,  and  can  recommend  it  to  all 
large  dairymen  who  manufacture  cheese,  as  a  labour- 
saving  and  efficient  mill,  superseding  the  highly  objec- 
tionable plan  of  breaking  up  the  curd  with  the  hands. 
Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  of  Thrussington,  Loughborough, 
Leicester,  has  again  taken  away  the  prize  for  the  best 
paring  plough.  This  implement  has  taken  the  prize 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  succession,  without  even  a 
close  competitor.  It  is  adapted  to  pare  turf  or  stubble 
ground  to  any  depth  required,  from  1  to  3  inches,  and 
14  inches  wirle  :  it  lays  the  turf  in  a  curl— the  best 
possible  form  for  drying,  as  a  currentof  air  passes  down 
the  curl,  as  through  a  tube,  and  the  turf  is  thus  very 
soon  in  a  fit  state  to  burn.  This  implement  may  be 
worked  with  a  pair  or  three  horses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  and  depth  required.  Price  £5  10s. 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow,  exhibited  a 
subsoil  plough  which  was  commended  for  the  excellency 
of  the  leverage  for  raising  it  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
land's  end,  or  where  occasion  required.  This  plough 
was  badly  managed,  or  it  would  not  have  lost  the  prize. 
Mr.  Harkes,  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  exhibited  areap- 
mg  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
This  little  machine  has  some  sound  common-sense  prin- 
ciples about  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harkes 
will  bring  it  out  as  the  best  reaper  for  small  occupations. 
It  cut  well,  but  failed  in  the  delivery.  The  means  of 
giving  motion  to  the  cutting  parts  is  beautifully  simple 
and  effectual ;  it  is  on  the  perfect  scissors  or  clipping 
principle.  We  expect  to  hear  more  of  this  machine  be- 
fore harvest  is  over.  He  also  exhibited  some  first-rate 
horse-hoes,  potato-raising  and  paring  plough  combined, 
of  great  merit ;  also  a  very  good  plough. 

Messrs.  James  and  Co.,  of  Leadeahall-street,  London, 
exhibited  a  series  of  their  weighing  machines,  of  all  sizes 
and  for  all  purposes.  We  should  like  to  see  the  farmer 
use  these  machines  in  testing  the  weight  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork.  Any  given  quantity  of  food  lies  on  the  body 
of  each  of  these  animals.  No  farm  can  be  complete 
without  a  good  cart-weighing  machine. 

On  stand  87  we  met  Mr.  Milford,  the  maker  of  the 
cart  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded.  This  cart  is 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  wood  morticed, 
screwed,  and  rivetted  together.  The  tipping  or  tilting- 
rod,  or  sword  projects  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  with 
the  edge  towards  the  horse,  therefore  well  placed  for  cut- 
ting the  horse's  leg  off  in  case  he  should  commit  the  mis- 
fortune of  slipping  down  during  frost  or  otherwise  ;  it 
would  also  be  a  certain  cure  for  kicking,  as  it  stands 
right  for  cutting  off  the  offending  member.  As  a  har- 
vest or  corn-carrying  cart,  it  is  more  than  ridiculous  ; 
being  less  than  five  feet  wide,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  those  farmers  who  grow  wheat  from  five  to  six  feet 
long,  a  description  of  crop  the  judges  cannot  be  aware 
ever  grows,  or  they  would  have  given  the  prize  to  a  cart 
capable  of  carrying  such  home.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
if  the  judges  of  this  season  are  right,  all  the  judges  tiiat 
have  heretofore  adjudicated  upon  cirts  must  be  wrong, 
and  all  that  has  been  held  forth  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  Journal  thrown  to  the  winds  as 
humbug   and  nonsense,    and  should  therefore,  for  the 
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honour  and  consistency  of  the  Society,  be  erased  from 
its  pages.  We  noticed  a  tilting  waggon  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ford's  with  many  meritorious  points  about  it  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  maker.     It  is  moderate  in  price. 

We  noticed  a  capital  contrivance  for  screening  gravel, 
ashes,  &c.,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Kennedy  Smith,  of  Exeter.  Tiiis  machine  is  used 
for  preparing  all  sorts  of  manure  for  drilling  by  screening 
thciii  free  from  coarse  lumps,  stones,  straws,  pieces  of 
wood,  &c.  This  machine  consists  of  an  open-wire  cy- 
linder. By  turning  the  handle  rotary  motion  is  given  to 
the  cylinder  ;  by  aid  of  the  mitre-wheel  and  pinion  the 
material  to  be  screened  revolves  partially  with  the  cy- 
linder, until  it  attains  a  given  point  in  the  circumference, 
whence  it  rolls  by  its  gravity  over  the  wires  until  it 
reaches  tlie  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  continuous 
rise  and  fall  of  the  materi;il  over  the  rods  of  the  cylinder, 
during  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  outlet,  effect- 
ually and  with  astonishing  rapidity  separates  the  larger 
from  the  smaller  parts,  which  are  carried  out  by  their 
gravity,  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  forming  an  inclined 
plane,  assisted  by  the  centrii'ugal  force  generated  by  the 
rotary  amotion  <if  the  cylinder,  to  the  iron  shute,  from 
whence  they  roll  int  >  a  heap,  to  be  removed  as  they  ac- 
cumulate ;  the  small  at  the  same  time  falis  under  the 
machine,  whence  it  is  easily  removed,  the  stays  being 
circular  for  that  purpose.  The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine are — its  having  rotary  motion,  constantly  changing 
the  position  of  the  material ;  the  cylinder  being  wider  at 
one  end,  so  that  the  earth,  sand,  &c.,  is  carried  out  at  the 
other  by  centrifugal  force  :  its  having  the  cylinder  at  an 
angle  to  the  horizon,  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  mate- 
rial that  will  not  pass  the  wires  ;  the  expeditious  and 
excellent  manner  in  which  it  performs  the  work ;  its 
effectual  screening,  when  turned  by  a  boy  only,  as  fast  as 
two  men  can  fill  into  and  remove  from  it ;  being  of  lasting 
material,  all  malleable  and  cast-Iron,  except  the  bearings 
of  brass  and  the  hard  wood  i'errule-handle  ;  carefully  put 
together  and  painted  ;  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  ; 
and  if  managed  with  care,  lasting  many  years. 

Onthe  stand  of  Messrs.  E.  Hill  and  Co.,  of  Brierley 
Hill,  Dudley,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  set  of  improved 
cast-iron  stable  furniture,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitors.  These  fittings  consist  of  a  stall-post,  with 
top  and  bottom  rail,  grooved  for  the  reception  of  l^in. 
hoards  for  the  division  of  stalls,  and  enamelled  manger 
with  wrought-iron  rack  attached.  This  rack  is  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  manger,  instead  of  being  above  it,  as 
usual,  which  is  considered  a  great  improvement;  and 
the  manger  may  be  enamelled  or  not.  These  were  com- 
mended by  the  judges. 

These  gentlemen  also  e.vhibited  a  great  variety  of  their 
iron  hurdles,  fencing,  and  gates,  article  51  being  com- 
mended by  the  judges.  They  showed  a  horse  hoe  pos- 
sessing the  most  simple  and  complete  means  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  to  meet  inequalities  in  the  width 
of  drill  we  ever  saw.  This  hoe  was  commended.  We 
fear  Mr.  Hill  did  not  take  pains  (o  have  a  man  who  could 
manage  this  implement  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  he 
would  have  got  nearer  taking  the  prize. 

They  also  exhibited  several  weighing  machines  of  merit. 
One  of  them  received  the  commendations  of  the  judges. 
This  is  a  most  useful  machine,  will  weigh  three  cwt.  This 
machine  is  constructed  with  moveable  pen  for  weighing 
sheep,  &c.  ;  and  for  truth  and  delicacy  of  action,  non- 
liability to  derangement,  and  the  small  space  occupied, 
will  be  found  to  surpass  any  other  yet  invented.  Price 
£i  15s. 

These  gentlemen  also  exhibitetl  their  iron  corn  stack 
and  rick  stands,  of  excellent  make  and  moderate  in  price. 
They  also  exhibited  a  very  useful  broadshare  or  skimmer. 

Mr.  William  N.  Nicholson,  of  Newark,  exhibited  a 


great  variety  of  grates  and  stoves,  registered  and  cook- 
ing, of  all  grades,  sizes,  and  prices — from  that  to  suit  a 
prince  to  the  humble,  yet  comfortable  cottage  range.  He 
also  again  carried  off  the  prize  of  £?>  for  the  oilcake 
breaker  for  thin  cake. 

Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  of  St.  Peter's  Foundry, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  exhibited  their  invention  of  the  roller 
mill,  they  being  the  firm  that  originally  invented  and  in- 
troduced this  mill  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  has  a 
novel  and  convenient  arrangement  for  grinding  or 
splitting  beans,  that  can  be  either  used  separately  or 
simultaneously  with  the  crushing  portion  of  th.e-mill. 
The  feeding  of  this  mill  is  now  very  perfect,  and  the 
whole  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  It  can  be 
worked  bv  either  hand,  horse,  steam,  or  any  other 
power.  This  machine  took  the  prize  of  £5  as  the  best 
linseed  and  ccrn-crusher. 

These  gentlemen  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  sizes  of 
these  mills,  all  beautifully  made,  and  sound  in  principie. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons,  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
as  usual,  e.vj.ibited  steam  engines,  which  have  long  been 
known  for  their  simplicity,  strength,  and  durability. 
Tlipse  engines  have  a  vertical  fixed  cylinder,  and  the 
whole  of  the  engine  is  enclosed  in  an  iron  house  at  the 
end  of  the  boiler,  which  completely  protects  the  work- 
ing parts  from  grit  and  dirt  when  at  work,  and  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather  ;  therefore  there  is  little  or  no 
liability  to  rust.  The  whole  can  be  locked  up  safely 
when  done  working.  One  of  these'engines  having  been 
tried  was  commended  by  the  judges. 

They  also  exhibited  an  improved  fixed  steam  engine 
made  of  nrst-rate  materials,  and  beautiful  in  the  com- 
bination of  its  i)arts  and  the  workmanship.  This  engine 
was  with  great  justice  highly  commended  by  the  judges. 
These  engines  are  moderate  in  price. 

They  also  exhibited  their  combined  thrashing,  shaking, 
and  winnowing  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitors  ;  for  six-horse  steam-power. 
Having  only  eight  running  bearings,  all  of  which  may  be 
oiled  on  the  outside,  the  machine  when  running  requires 
but  low  driving  nower,  works  at  the  minimum  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  with  a  perfectly  steady  motion  ;  does  its 
work  effectually  without  splitting  the  grain,  and,  from 
its  very  simple  arrangement,  is  but  little  liable  to  dis- 
order. Price,  without  elevators,  delivered  at  Boston 
Railway  station,  £12>.  This  machine  was  commended 
by  the  judges. 

They  also  showed  a  portable  straw  shaker,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  This 
shaker  has  but  a  single  pair  of  cranks,  requiring  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  driving  power,  and,  having  a  con- 
tinuous table,  has  none  of  the  tearing  action  by  which 
other  shakers  pass  down  so  much  short  stuff  with  the 
grain.  It  thus  greatly  economizes  labour  and  time  in 
riddling,  &c.,  sending  down  the  stuff  ready  for  the  dress- 
ing  machine.  It  is  also  easily  kept  in  repair.  Price,  on 
travelling  wheels  and  with  shafts,  £16. 

They  also  exhibited  a  capital  large  strong  saw  table, 
suitable  for  cutting  timber  on  estates,  and  for  building 
purposes.  It  is  provided  with  a  parallel  fence  plate,  and 
turned  rollers  at  the  ends,  for  easing  heavy  timber  on 
the  table.  When  used  for  long  timber  it  is  furnished 
with  iron  rails  and  horses  fitted  with  dogs,  the  wheels  of 
the  horses  being  turned  up  to  guide  the  timber  straight. 
Price  of  the  table,  fitted  with  thirty-inch  saw,  £2Q  ; 
rails  and  horses,  £15  extra. 

They  likewise  exhibited  a  strong,  simple,  and  durable 
kibbling  and  grinding  mill,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
with  a  pair  of  three-feet  peak  stoves,  complete  at  £"'42. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Bedford,  exhibited  several  sets  of 
his  well-known  harrows,  of  various  weights,  to  suit  all 
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soils  and  circumstances.  He,  as  usual,  received  the 
prize  oi  £5  for  the  best  set  of  heavy  harrows,  and  was 
cornmeiided  by  the  judges  for  his  light  harrows. 

He  also  showed  his  ploughs  of  different  sizes  and 
weights,  which,  if  they  do  not  win  always,  run  a  very 
close  race  for  the  prize ;  sometimes  winning  when  the 
land  is  hard  and  difficult. 

He  also  showed  his  celebrated  draining  pipe  and  per- 
forated or  hollow  brick  machine.  This  machine  is, 
perhaps,  more  extensively  used  than  any  other,  owing  to 
its  simplicity,  efficacy,  durability,  and  moderate  price — 
£13  13s. 

He  also  showed  a  number  of  Cornes's  chaff-cutters, 
escellenily  well  made. 

He  is  the  manufacturer  and  exhibitor  of  Mr.  NichoU's 
universal  horse-hoe,  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice  in  the  trial  field,  where  it  worked  well. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Stov^-market,  Suffolk,  exhibited 
his  portable  asphalte  cauldron,  invented  and  manufac- 
t'lreii  by  the  exhibitor.  This  forms  a  complete  appara- 
tus for  laying  asphalte  flooring,  which  may  be  executed 
by  common  labourers  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  according 
to  thickness,  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  square  yard, 
including  every  expense.  Noblemen  and  estate  owners 
are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  this  article,  as  the 
following  are  but  a  few  of  the  purposes  to  which  asphalte 
has  been  applied  so  usefully  and  cheaply,  viz.,  barn, 
thrashing,  and  stable  floors  ;  bullock  sheds,  piggeries, 
root  houses,  cottages,  paths,  yards,  malt  houses  ;  and 
washing  clay  walls,  asphalte  being  impervious  to  wet, 
and  vermin  will  not  touch  it.  By  an  extra  thickness 
being  laid,  it  will  also  form  a  permanent  railroad  to  and 
from  manure  yards  or  liquid  tanks.  Very  complete  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  drying  the  sand,  preventing 
great  loss  of  time  where  dry  sand  is  not  easily  obtained. 
Printed  directions  for  using  are  sent  with  every  cauldron, 
and  satisfactory  references  will  be  given  of  their  efficiency. 
Price,  complete,  with  all  working  tools,  ^17  10s.  This 
apparatus  was  commended  by  the  judges.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  no  gentleman's  estate  should  be  without  one 
of  them. 

He  also  exhibited  several  of  his  scarifiers  or  cultiva- 
tors. These  implements  are  of  excellent  construction, 
and  efficient,  while  they  arc  low  priced. 

His  combined  horse-hoe,  double-tom,  and  moulding 
plough,  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  green-crop 
farmers. 

He  showed  a  one-horse  cart  of  considerable  merit — 
strong,  simple,  and  easy  to  repair  in  case  of  accidental 
breakage  of  any  of  its  parts.  It  had  an  excellent  tip- 
ping latch,  and  catch,  presenting  no  impediment  or 
danger  to  man  or  horse  when  in  or  out  of  use. 

We  were  pleased  with  Hall's  patent  mangle,  invented 
by  Charles  Hall,  of  Finborough,  and  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitor.  This  mangle  consists  of 
three  rollers  of  large  size,  acting  by  propelling  power, 
not  by  attrition  only ;  so  that  linen  is  drawn  in  of  itself, 
and  pressed  on  both  sides,  and  carried  through  the  pro- 
cess of  mangling  various  thicknesses,  doing  its  work 
quite  equal  to  the  large  patent  mangles.  The  working 
parts  arc  protected  from  dust  and  dirt,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  neat  furniture,  requiring  but  little 
space,  occupying  only  3  feet  by  2.  Can  be  used  in  a 
kitchen  or  laundry,  and  worked  by  a  girl  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  no  springs  to  get  out 
of  order,  as  the  pressure  is  produced  by  bricks,  stones, 
or  s«nd,  placed  in  a  box  suspended  from  the  gudgeons 
of  the  rolk-rs,  which  are  turned  up,  and  work  in  bored 
brasses.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  housekeepers 
and  farmers  generally.  The  inventor  has  been  testing 
its   utility,  durability,   and  fall  efficiency  for  the  last 


seven  years,  preparatory  to  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
It  has  recently  been  secured  by  patent.     Price  i;6  10s. 

Mr.  John  Cale,  of  Gloucester,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
slate  chimney-jjieces,  enamelled  and  plain,  very  neat ; 
also  slate  cisterns,  from  three  hundred  to  eighty  gallons. 
But  the  most  interesting'  and  important  was  a  number  of 
slate  milk-coolers,  of  various  sizes,  with  plug-hole  in 
the  bottom  for  drawing  off  the  skim  milk,  and  leaving 
the  cream  unbroken  in  the  cooler.  These  ought  to  have 
had  a  medal,  as  there  cannot  be  a  better  material  used, 
nor  plan  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  coolers,  com- 
plete,  five  feet  long,  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  price  403.  They  are  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  all  dairy  farmers. 

We  were  again  attracted  by  the  great  variety  and  use- 
fulness of  Mr.  Cogan's  (Leicester- square,  London)  glass 
dairy  and  household  utensils,  which  ensure  cleardiness 
with  little  labour. 

Glass  churn,  now  extensively  used  in  small  dairies. 

Glass  milk  coolers  or  pans,  of  capital  shape,  and  low 
in  price. 

Glass  cream  pots,  invaluable,  proof  against  the  cream 
becoming  rancid. 

Lord  Camoy's  syphon,  for  separating  milk  from  cream 
without  trouble  or  waste.  The  cream  is  not  disturbed, 
consequently  does  not  get  detrited  or  mixed  with  any 
portion  of  the  milk  ;  the  whole  of  the  milk  is  gradually 
drawn  away  in  a  continuous  stream,  leaving  the  cream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  unbroken.  Price  Is.  Gd.  each, 
with  stand.  This  is  an  excellent  utensil,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  dairy,  however  small.  The  price  is  in- 
considerable. 

Cogan's  lactometers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
consumer  of  milk,  that  they  may  test  the  honesty  of 
their  milkman.  These  instruments  are  only  one  shilling 
each.     Who  would  not  have  one,  who  buys  blue  milk  ? 

Cogan's  invaluable  milk  tests — invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor— are  entirely  of  glass 
(except  the  quicksilver  for  loading)  ;  entirely  free  from 
lead,  steel,  or  corrosive  material ;  have  only  to  be  placed 
in  the  milk,  which,  if  genuine  and  of  good  quality,  will 
leave  the  bottom  line  observable  ;  if  adulterated  and 
weakened  with  water,  the  extent  will  be  shown  by  the 
scale.     Price  Is.  each. 

Mr.  Cogan  also  exhibited  glass,  butter  prints,  ther- 
mometers, glass  slates  and  tiles,  glass  milk  measures, 
glass  rolling  pins  for  making  pastry,  &c. — in  fact,  all 
sorts  of  little  utensils  of  glass,  which,  for  cheapness,  are 
hardly  outdone  by  delf,  and  more  cleanly,  with  the  ad- 
vantage the  filth  is  more  easily  detected.  \Ve  think 
many  of  these  things  of  importance. 

Messrs,  Holmes  and  Son,  of  Norwich,  exhibited 
portable  steam  engines,  compound  thrashing  machines, 
and  corn  dressing  machines,  all  well  made,  and  of  good 
materials. 

They  also  showed  a  number  of  drills  and  manure  dis- 
tributors. The  latter  were  highly  commended  as  useful 
and  efficient  machines. 

Messrs.  Marychurch,  of  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke- 
shire, had  their  small  occupation  drill  highly  commended 
—  a  mark  it  well  meiited,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
p,act,  simple,  durable,  and  easily  managed  of  its  class 
of  machines.  This  corn  drill  is  fitted  with  nine 
coulters,  and  combines  all  the  improvements  of  the 
most  expensive  drills.  The  wheels  are  4  feet  8  inches 
high,  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  two  nave  wheels  of 
different  diameters.  The  coulter  bars  are  made  entirely 
of  iron,  and  fitted  with  cast  iron  sockets  to  vary  the 
distance  between  them,  instead  of  wooden  wedges, 
which  are  constantly  getting  out  of  repair.     A  hollow 
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iron  bar  supplies  the  place  of  the  wooden  roller  which 
supports  the  coulters,  and  serves  as  a  coaveyance  and 
protection  to  the  Inver  rod  connecting  the  motion  to  the 
other  side  of  the  drill.  The  corn  box  is  fitted  with  iron 
ends,  to  which  an  improved  apparatus  is  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  various  sized  wheels,  which 
drill  any  quantity,  from  two  to  twelve  pecks  of  corn,  or 
from  one  to  six  pounds  of  small  seed,  per  acre.  Price 
£15. 

These  gentlemeii  also  exhibited  Gardner  and  Philips's 
turnip  cutters,  v.-ell  made.  They  also  showed  some  ex- 
cellent chaff  cutters,  swing  and  wheel  ploughs,  harrows, 
and  a  variety  of  hand  tools,  all  good  and  reasonable  in 
price. 

Messrs.  Ridimoud  and  Chandler  exhibited  all  their 
sizes  and  varieties  of  chaff  cutters.  These  are  machines 
that  stand  an  unusual  amount  of  tear  and  wear,  and 
take  within  a  small  per-centage  of  the  power  of  any 
other,  while  tin  y  make  an  excellent  sample  of  chaff. 
There  are  no  machines  better  made  and  finished  than 
these,  the  accuracy  of  tlieir  various  fittings  insuring  great 
durability,  while  the  prices  are  very  low. 

They  exhibited  a  large  number  of  seed  and  corn 
crushers,  of  most  useful  descriptions — efficient,  simple, 
durable,  and  cheap. 

Their  improved  steam  apparatus,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  This  farmers' 
ecnnomic  steaming  apparatus  consists  of  a  30  gallon 
boiler,  and  oae  4  bushel  wrought  iron  pan  (on  brackets, 
fitted  with  improved  iron  cover,  made  steam-tight),  for 
Steaming  all  kinds  of  roots,  bay,  corn,  chaiF,  &c.  The 
boiler  and  appurtenances  being  complete  in  themselves, 
tbe  whole  is  easy  of  management  and  access  at  any 
time.  Price  £C)  9s.  This  is  an  excellent  apparatus, 
extensively  used  and  approved  of. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Corner  of  Halfmoon- 
stre;;t,  Piccadilly,  London,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  great 
Variity  of  the  seeds  of  agriculture  ;  also,  specimens  of 
many  of  the  grasses  in  full  development  of  plant  ;  also 
bulbous  roots  of  great  size  and  symmetry  of  form. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Dover-street,  Piccadilly, 
Loudon,  also  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  all  the 
seeds  of  agriculture  ;  samples  of  mixtures  of  the  best 
gnisses  for  laying  laud  for  permanent  pasture  or  mea- 
dow ;  likewise  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  grasses  ; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  ear;  and  a  numerous  collec- 
tion cf  all  sorts  of  bulbous  roots. 

Mr.  James  Tree  and  Co.,  Charlotte-street,  Black- 
friars-road,  London,  exhibited  a  cattle  gauge,  and  kev 
to  the  v/eighing  machine,  invented  by  John  Ewart,  of 
Newcnstle-upon-Tyne,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters. An  Lmproved  ciittle  gauge,  on  the  principle  of 
the  slide  rule,  for  ascertaining  the  carcase  weight  of  fat 
cattle,  adapted  in  its  use  for  the  various  breeds  of  both 
sexes,  and  for  different  states  of  condition.  Made  in 
box  wood;  box  wood,  with  ivory  slides;  all  ivory; 
ivory,  with  electrura  slides.  The  same  instrument 
giving  synoptic  results  in  scores  of  201bs.,  Edinburgh 
wtij^lit ;  in  Dutch  stones  of  IGlbs.,  of  17^  oz.  avoir- 
dupois; iaij)erial  stones  of  ]41bg.  avoirdupois  ;  and  in 
London  Smilhfield  meat  stones  of  81bs.  avoirdupois,  by 
the  same,  and  made  of  the  sara(!  materials.  Price,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  16s.  Gd.  each.  The  above  cattle  gauge  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  on  the  case  of  a  measuring  tape,  30 
feet  long,  made  in  brass,  with  electrum  shde,  gauge 
points  engraved,  with  book  of  instructions  for  its  use. 


Price  ^'1  5s.  We  have  used  these  gauges,  and  found 
that  they  rendered  great  assistance  in  arriving  at  the 
weight  of  animals,  &c. 

Mr.  George  Chivas,  Chester,  exhibited  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  his  orange  jelly  turnip.  This  turnip 
is  particularly  adapted  for  late  sowing,  and  will  do 
sown  in  August.  They  are  hardy,  and  highly  nutri- 
tious ;  they  are  also  quick  growers.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  give  them  a  trial  for  late  sowing — the  quality- 
is  excellent.     Price  2s.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Gibson  and  Son,  of  Newcastle,  exhibited  their 
well-known  and  justly  appreciated  roller,  being  a  very 
useful  implement  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  heavy  roller. 
It  does  not  clog  in  damp  weather.  Tt  leaves  no  small 
clods.  It  does  not  cut  the  weeds,  which  may  easily  be 
raked  off  afterwards.  It  gives  to  light  land  the  degree 
of  solidity  required.  It  fastens  the  young  wheat  after 
frost,  and  admirably  prepares  the  ground  for  grass  and 
clover  seeds.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  for  flax  seeds. 
Price,  for  No.  2,  £lb.  This  implement  was  commended 
by  the  judges  :  a  mark  of  merit  it  well  deserved.  They 
also  showed  their  drill  for  sowing  root  crops  on  the 
ridge.  This  is  a  simple  and  efficient  little  machine,  made 
well,  upon  good  principles,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
irregular  width  of  the  ridges,  and  always  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  middle  of  the  lidge,  which  is  of  great 
importance. 


Both  in  the  field  and  the  yard  it  was  evident  that 
the  tools,  implements,  machines,  and  engines  were 
all  of  a  more  practical  description ;  indeed,  there 
were  none  of  those  nondescript  things  that  used 
formerly  to  decorate  the  show-yard — more  for 
ornament  than  use.  However,  we  are  abundantly 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
have  not  only  weeded  out  those  foolish  comphcations 
of  our  national  genius,  but  have  given  that 
genius  direction  into  the  right  path,  which  has  been 
highly  successful,  as  is  completely  proved  and  set 
forth  by  the  excellency  of  this  year's  show,  both  in 
the  utiUty  and  the  construction  of  the  various 
articles  exhibited  ;  in  fact,  the  workmanship, 
material,  mechanical  genius,  and  artistic  task  dis- 
played in  combining  the  principles  of  the  various 
articles,  speak  louder  than  words  that  all  parties  are 
now  getting  to  understand  what  the  requirements 
of  the  farmer  are.  We  must  say,  that  it  is  our 
decided  opinion  that  e.xcept  mechanics  put  good 
and  neat  workmanship  into  the  articles  made  by 
them,  we  have  great  doubts  about  the  amount  of 
care  that  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  more  vital  parts 
of  the  case ;  we  are  therefore  the  better  pleased  at 
seeing  the  various  implements,  machines,  and 
engines  generally  finished  up  in  true  workmanlike 
style;  indeed,  we  know  that  when  the  judges  found 
shaky  points  in  anything,  it  was  with  those  parties 
who  have  not  arrived  at  that  advancing  pitch  of 
excellence  that  almost  pervaded  the  whole  yard. 
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EXHIBITION   OF   IMPLEMENTS   AT  THE   YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show  held  at  York  on 
the  4th  and  5tli  of  August,  we  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  great  improvement  observable  ia  almost  every  im- 
plement and  machine  since  we  met  the  exhibitors  at 
Sheffield  last  year  ;  indeed,  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
a;iricultural  mechanics  for  the  unceasing  energy,  inge- 
nuity, and  perseverance  they  have  and  are  displaying 
in  the  arduous  undertaking  of  bringing  all  those  im- 
plements and  machines  employed  l)y  the  farmer  into 
the  most  simple  and  efficient  form,  to  combat  the 
various  difficulties  arising  from  soil  and  climate.  We 
cannot  but  express  our  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  way 
this  society  keeps,  at  least, pace  with  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  ;  indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  the  whole  kingdom  is  not  an  overwhelming  match 
f<ir  Yorkshire  in  the  spirit  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  all  its  branches. 

We  attended  the  trial  of  combined  thrashing-ma- 
chines, and  closely  observed  the  results ;  and  were 
rather  surprised  that  the  elements  taken  into  consi- 
deration were  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  result  desired,  because  the 
machine  that  took  least  power  to  drive  it  recorded 
against  itself.  Thus,  a  counter  is  placed  upon  the 
steam-engine  that  is  to  drive  the  thrashing  machine 
under  trial.  The  said  engine  has  been  tested,  and  the 
amount  of  pressure  of  steam  that  is  equal  to  the  various 
numbers  of  horse-power  these  tUrashing  machines 
require,  or,  rather, arc-  supposed  to  require.  The  maker 
of  the  thrashing  machine  is  asked  how  many  horse- 
power his  machine  requires,  and  the  engine  has  the 
steam  kept  at  the  required  pressure  in  the  boiler.  Now 
all  ready,  a  start  takes  place,  and  the  engme  has  just 
power  enough  to  keep  up  the  speed  of  the  machine; 
therefore  the  mechanical  and  the  real  time  occupied  in 
performing  the  work  will  be  at  par.  But  if  the  engine 
cannot  keep  up  the  speed  of  the  thrashing  machine, 
th(  mechanical  will  be  less  than  the  real  time,  therelbre 
record  in  favour  of  the  bad  machine,  because  real  time 
was  not  an  element  of  coi.sideration.  Again,  when  the 
owner  of  a  machine  made  his  six-horse  machine  much 
easier  driven  than  another's  five  horse-power,  the 
engine  will  run  away  that  is  having  its  speed  nearly 
doubled ;  therefore  the  mechanical  will  be  nearly 
double  that  of  the  real  time.  'J'hus  the  best  machine, 
as  far  as  the  econony  of  power  is  concerned,  would  be 
represented  as  the  worst,  which  we  know  is  not  what 
tl>c  judges  arc  looking  for.  Another  thing,  if  a 
machine  is  overdriven  it  is  liable  to  break  grain  and 
straw,  thus  again  tellim,'  against  the  machine  in  two  im- 
portant elements.  Also,  from  overdriving,  the  blower 
is  liable,  in  fact  almost  sure,  to  blow  some  of  the  grain 
amongst  the  chaff — another  tireat  evil.  Indeed,  from 
what  we  lieard  of  the  trial  at  Gloucester,  and  what  we 
witnessed  at  York,  we  do  not  place  much  faith  in  the 
trials  as  a  guide  for  purchasers  to  the  best  machine. 

Wt  will  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  our  ob- 
servations. First,  Mr.  Hart's  Gloucester  jjrize  machine 
was  tried  with  five-horse  power,  tiie  proper  speed  of 
the  engine  being  IIG  revolutions  per  minute.  It  took 
G87  revolutions  of  the  engine,  being  5.92  minutes  of 
mechanical  time,  while  it  was  G.85  minutes  of  real 
time  ;  so  that  by  real  time  it  would  take  34.25  horse- 
power, and  by  mechanical  time  only  2!)  60  horse-power 
to  do  the  whole  in  one  minute. 

The  next  machine  tried  was  Hornsby's,  which  was 
six  horse-power.     It  took  781  revolutions,  equal  to 


G.7:3  minutes  mechanical  time,  so  that  it  would  require 
40.38  horse-power  to  do  the  whole  in  one  minute 
mechanical  time,  while  the  real  time  was  5.87  minutes ; 
thus  requiring  only  35.22  horse-power  to  do  the  work 
in  one  minute. 

Next  came  Tuxford's  six  horse-power,  which  per- 
formed its  work  with  511  revolutions,  or  equal  to  4.40 
minutes  of  mechanical  time,  the  real  time  being  4.35 
minutes ;  so  that  by  real  time  26.10  horse-power,  and 
by  mechanical  time  26.40  horse-power  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  its  work  in  one  minute. 

The  next  machine  tried  was  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Shuttleworth's,  which  was  so  badly  managed  that  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  altogether  fair  to  give  a  report  of 
its  performance  under  these  circumstances,  although  we 
know  that  any  report  could  have  but  little  effect  upon 
their  far-famed  machines. 

We  think  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  all 
parties  that  neither  the  mechanical  time  nor  the  real 
time  separately  can  be  sound  data  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  economy  of  power  required  by  any  sort  of  machine. 

In  these  trials,  the  work  done  by  all  three  machines 
was  good  in  every  way,  except  that  Mr.  Hornsby's  did 
not  separate  the  chaff  from  the  chavings  or  short 
straws ;  whereas  both  Hart's  and  Tuxford's  did  so. 
Hart's  had  a  very  neat  and  simple  mode  of  elevating 
and  putting  the  clean  grain  into  the  sack  or  other  article 
used  for  taking  away  the  corn  to  the  granary.  We  have 
serious  doubts  of  the  wearing  out  of  this  machine,  from 
the  great  shaking  it  is  put  through,  from  its  height, 
which  is  also  a  great  inconvenience  when  the  stack  gets 
low. 

We  had  also  objections  to  the  plan  of  blowing  the 
chaff  out  at  one  side  of  the  machine,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  from  being  mixed  with  straw  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  thus  cither  losing  the  chaff  or 
frustrating  tiie  object  desired. 

The  ti  ial  of  steam  engines  was  a  very  animated  one. 
As  that  at  Gloucester  was  scarcely  satisfactory  to  two 
parties,  Hornsby's  engine  having  an  accident,  so  at 
York  was  to  come  off  the  grand  tug  of  war,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's 
engine  took  three-halfpence-worth  of  coals  per  day  less 
than  Hornsby's  ;  and  the  latter  being  less  in  price,  in- 
duced the  judges  to  divide  the  prize  between  these  two 
ardent  competitors  for  the  palm  of  merit. 

Thk  Trial  of  Reaping  Machines 
took  place  on  a  piece  of  self-sown  oats,  on  Mr.  Ire- 
land's farm,  at  Earswick,  about  four  miles  from  Y'^ork. 
The  land  was  very  rough,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
ils  being  ploughed  across  after  a  crop  of  oats,  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  the  land  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
when  the  oats  came  up  so  thick  as  to  induce  Mr.  Ireland 
to  let  them  stand  for  a  crop  ;  so  the  land  had  not  been 
either  harrowed  or  rolled — therefore  the  surface  was 
very  uneven.  The  land  was  also  in  rather  high  ridges; 
but  the  furrows  were  erased  by  the  cross-ploughing. 
Tlie  crop  of  oats  was  very  light,  which  was  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  those  macliines  requiring  manual 
labour  to  take  the  cut  crop  off. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Crosskill's  man  started, 
by  the  instructions  of  the  judges,  to  cut  a  head  land  all 
round  the  field,  which  was  done  capitally,  laying  the  cut 
crop  in  a  well-arranged  swathe  up  against  the  fence.  It 
went  twice  round,  leaving  a  beautiful  head  land,  twelve 
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feet  wide.  After  the  swathe  that  was  in  the  way  was 
gathered  up,  and  laid  upon  the  other  against  tha  fence, 
the  judges  arrived,  and  began  their  duties  by  arranging 
the  rotation  of  starting,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Stockton — Mr.  Garrett's  agent — to  start 
first.  This  machine  did  its  work  in  its  usual  style — in 
fact,  we  never  saw  a  better  man  on  this  machine.  The 
cutting  and  laying  it  down  were  very  good;  but  the 
horses  were  rather  severely  drawn. 

The  nest  tried  was  Bell's,  manufactured  by  Crosskill. 
This  machine  is  propelled  by  horses  v.'alking  behind, 
and  cuts  the  crops  equally  as  well  as  any  of  tiie  others ; 
and  its  self-delivery  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  all  lookers-on.  It  lays  the  cut  grain 
down  in  a  better-formed  swathe  than  ever  we  have  seen 
the  best  cradle-scythe  man  lay  down.  This  machine  is 
rather  heavy  work  for  the  horses  ;  but  they  have  not  to 
walk  fast — in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  to  affect  the 
working  of  the  machine,  whether  the  horses  go  fast  or 
slow.  We  noticed  that,  where  the  crop  was  the  largest, 
it  laid  the  swathe  the  best. 

The  nest  machine  tried  was  Mr.  Crosskill's  Hussian  reaper 
of  last  year,  with  au  improved  cutter,  that  will  not  choke 
amongst  grass,  neither  is  it  affected  by  wet,  as  was  the  case 
last  year.  The  horses  may  go  as  slovi'  as  it  is  thought  lit, 
and  when  the  machine  is  stopped  it  can  start  off  again  witliout 
drawing  hack.  There  is  a  wheel  fixed  in  front  to  guidu  the 
machine  across  furrows  while  it  carries  the  pole.  The  platform 
is  also  shortened,  which  gives  great  relief  to  the  man  putting 
it  off.  The  man  iu  this  case  did  not  deliver  so  well  as  we  have 
seen  doiie,  but  the  machiue  cut  decidedly  the  best  in  the  field, 
and  was  easy  uork  on  the  horsesi. 

The  next  was  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's  McCormick's 
American  reaper,  so  well  known  to  the  pubilt;.  It  is  greatly 
improved  sinee  last  year,  and  is  intended  to  act  both  as  a 
reaper  and  a  mower  of  hay. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  extremely  good  feeling 
that  existed  amoug  the  exhibiters,  as  exemplitied  by  Mr. 
Crosskill  lending  his  horses  to  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  to 


work  their  machine,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  trials.  This 
machine  did  not  perform  so  satisfactorily  as  we  have  seen  it, 
cwiug  to  an  attempt  made  to  cut  lower  than  the  imevenness 
of  the  ground  would  permit ;  therefore  the  machiue  scrijjed 
up  the  soil  whenever  the  diving-wheel  got  into  a  hollow  part 
— thus  stopping  its  performance  several  times.  The  delivery 
was  not  so  satisfactory  ;  which  we  think  was  partly  owing  to 
the  mau  benig  obliged  frequently  to  jmnp  off  his  stand  to 
lighten  the  machine  whea  it  began  to  scrape  the  soil,  ^''e 
observed  that  this  machine  has  the  speed  of  its  cutter  greatly 
increased  since  last  year,  which  has  made  it  rather  severe 
Work  for  the  horses. 

Next  came  Mr.  O.  Ilusscy,  with  his  improved  machine ; 
which,  after  starting,  was  found  to  be  imperfectly  made  iu 
some  part  of  its  details.  Therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to 
report  of  its  performance.  He  afterwards  tiied  hia  one  horse 
rca;er,  which  worked  nicely;  but  it  was  over-severe  drawing 
for  one  horie. 

The  next  tried  was  Mr.  Wray's,  of  Leemiag,  near  Bed.tie. 
This  machir^e  is  made  with  the  intention  of  a  self-acting 
dehvery,  but  proved  a  complete  failure.  Yet  we  think  theie 
was  a  deal  of  ingenuity  displayed  iu  it,  and  have  good  h-ica 
of  the  inventor  jet  making  something  of  it. 

The  judges  ordered  Mr.  Crosskill's  man  to  chsrge  right 
into  the  crop  and  go  through  to  the  other  end ;  which 
he  did  without  ceremony,  leaving  a  beautifully  c'ean 
cut  lane  6  it.  4  in.  wide,  cut  with  the  swarth  laid  up 
against  the  standing  crop  ou  one  side.  He  then  worked  hack- 
warda  and  forwards,  cutting  and  laying  the  crop  to  the  sitia- 
faction  of  every  labourer,  old  and  young,  as  wx-ll  as  farmer,  in 
the  field,  all  admitting  tiiey  hid  found  what  is  wanted.  And 
the  judges  awarded  the  prize  of  £iO  ani!  the  gold  medal ; 
which  would  not  have  been  awarded  unless  the  judges  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  machine. 

We  were  unable  to  !;et  luto  the  field  to  see  the  trinl  of  the 
field  implements,  but  understood  from  one  of  the  judges  that 
the  trials  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  desirable,  owing 
to  the  extreme  stiffness  of  the  soil,  which  made  regular  havuc 
of  the  swingle-trees  and  harness. 

To  give  a  criticism  on  the  implement  yard  would  almost  be 
a  repetition  of  cur  Gloucester  report. 


THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY    OF    IRELAND. 


MEETING    AT    KILLARNEY. 


In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  use.s 
of  an  "  Agricultural  Improvement  Society "  so 
directly  required  as  in  Ireland.  In  no  quarter  is 
there  so  great  a  call  for  improvement,  while  in 
none  are  the  people  less  inclined  to  go  in  search  of 
it.  The  force  of  e.xample  must  be  brought  home 
to  their  own  doors.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will 
they  gradually  come  to  learn  what  their  country  is 
capable  of  producing.  The  lesson  for  the  most 
part  will  be  read  them  by  the  stranger,  and  under 
no  better  auspices  could  he  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion than  those  of  an  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society. 

We  have  some  sanction  here  for  advancing. 
The  days  when  Paddy  sat  him  down,  shutting  his 
eyes  and  opening  his  mouth,  to  wait  for  what  the 
land  would  give  him,  are  fast  passing  away.  He 
must  move  on,  or  move  off.  Order,  sobriety,  and 
intelligence  are  all  marshalling  themselves  against 
the  spirit  of  old  times.  Men  are  beginning  to  feel 
they  have  higher  duties  than  to  merely  e.xist  and  to 
complain.  A  I'eputable  living  may  be  made  even 
out  of  an  Irish  soil,  and  those  yet  loath  to  achieve 
it,  must  have  to  stand  aside  for  others  who  will. 


The  v/hole  truth,  unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  is 
becoming  gradually  m.ore  apparent — if  a  man  can- 
not do  well  here,  it  is  surely  more  or  less  his  own 
fault;  vvliile  nothing  would  seem  now  to  threaten 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  country  but  the  pre- 
judices of  such  as  should  be  most  interested  in  its 
well-doing. 

The  first  stone  is  already  laid.  Those  who 
know  Ireland  best  are  the  most  ready  to  corafirm 
the  e.xtraordinary  imjirovement  observable  within 
the  last  five  years.  To  the  stranger,  however,  this 
is  scarcely  so  palpable.  The  visitor  who  runs  and 
reads  would  perhaps,  as  yet,  mark  but  little  signs 
of  advance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  journey  down 
from  Dublin  to  this  meeting  at  Kiilarney.  The 
good  comes  on  you  in  patches  only,  and  these  at 
long  intervals.  A  beautiful  country,  that  to  the 
eye  of  an  Englishman,  if  not  altogether  running 
to  waste,  is  rarely  half  cultivated,  has  still  here  and 
there  a  redeeming  oasis.  It  looks  as  if  the  national 
pride  were  so  addressing  you  :—"  We  don't  care 
to  do  anything  with  the  land,  but  just  see  what  it 
would  do  if  v/e  chose."  Such  example  seems 
more  for  bravado  than  imitation  ;   and  thus  a  few 
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acres  of  excellent  turnips,  a  strong  crop  of  oats,  or 
even  a  good  piece  of  wheat,  are  follo\»-ed  by  miles 
of  ragged  pasture,  or  as  rough  and  much-neglected 
arable.  What  is  produced,  the  land  chiefly  does 
for  itself.  Those  twin  companions,  Capital  and 
Industry,  have  yet  to  smile  upon  the  soil.  In 
vain  you  search  for  any  hint  of  their  presence. 
Little  or  no  stock  in  the  open,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
a  shed  or  homestead  in  which  they  may  be  housed. 
'I'he  improver  in  Ireland  will  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  may  begin  on  first  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  questionable  whether  an  agricultural 
society  can  as  yet  do  much  for  a  country  in  this 
primitive  state.  The  people  clearly  want  further 
educating  up  to  the  object  of  such  an  institution; 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  its  example  be  not  beyond  their 
capacity,  it  is  generally  far  above  their  practice. 
Directly,  the  small  cottier  tenant  can  have  profited 
but  in  a  very  limited  degree  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Society.  His  want  of  means, 
no  doubt,  has  been  the  great  impediment ;  his  want 
of  sympathy  in  v.'hat  was  being  attempted  must,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  been  also  against  him. 
What,  however,  he  cannot  or  will  not  do  for  him- 
self, may  be  done  for  him.  It  is  with  the  Land- 
owners, or  others  altogether  in  a  superior  position, 
that  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  society  so  far 
rests.  It  is  through  them  that  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement must  be  brought  home  to  the  doors  of 
the  tenantry — as  it  is  step  for  step  with  this  spirit  of 
improvement  that  the  latter  will  have  to  advance — 
or  retire. 

The  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland 
has  flourished,  so  far,  chiefly  from  that  kind  of 
support  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  the  gen- 
tlemen, both  Irish  and  English,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  enter  into  competition  for  the  prizes  oiTered. 
It  is  of  t  le  proprietors,  more  generally  :hat  the 
Council  is  composed  ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  from 
the  same  classes  that  the  income  of  the  society  is 
mainly  derived.  It  would  not  be  to  our  purpose 
here  to  dwell  on  the  v/ay  in  which  the  manage- 
ment is  conducted.  The  best  intentions  are  often 
thwarted,  from  some  little  lack  of  judgment;  while 
it  is  but  a  national  characteristic,  after  all,  to  find  a 
plan  resolved  on,  with  but  A^ery  little  consideration 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

On  some  such  hasty  conclusion  must  Killarney 
have  been  selected  for  the  show  of  this  year.  One 
great  ])oint,  of  course,  in  any  public  meeting,  is  to 
secure  a  good  attendance.  Killarney  held  out  every 
promise  of  this.  There  was  a  double  inducement 
for  the  visit — an  attraction,  too,  just  at  the  right 
season  ;  and  many  a  man  who  could  not  aftbrd  to 
start  solely  for  the  Lakes,  or  merely  for  the  cattle- 
show,  combined  the  two,  and  made  up  his  mind 
for  the  trip.  The  Council  of  the  society  had  natu- 
rally reckoned  on  this,  and  they  prepared  accord- 
in<:;ly.  Some  three  or  four  weeks  previous,  rumours 
reached  us,  even  in  London,  of  hundreds  of  beds 
being  engaged  at  a  certain  fixed  price  per  night, 
and  everything  arranged  with  equal  forethought. 
Killarney,  to  be  sure,  we  were  told,  was  not  a  large 
town  ;  but  then  there  was  an  immense  hotel  close 
adjoining  it ;  while  a  railway,  almost  into  the  street, 
would  frequently  I'elieve  the  place  of  any  surplus 


population.    This  was  the  word  of  promise — then 
came  the  reality. 

There  may  be  some  smaller,  poorer,  and,  gene- 
rally less  convenient  towns  or  villages  in  Ireland 
than  Killarney.  There  may  be  v/hen  at  the  height 
of  its  season,  some  place  really  less  adapted  to 
entertain  a  large  meeting  of  visitors  who  wish  to 
stay  the  best  part  of  a  week  within  its  precincts. 
The  Council  of  the  society  miylit  have  fixed  on  a 
spot  calculated  to  offer  less  accommodation  to  the 
supporters  of  their  show;  but  we  beg  leave  to  doubt 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  worse  se- 
lection could  have  been  made.  If  the  society  was 
at  all  doubtful  as  to  its  own  powers  of  attraction, 
it  might  have  made  Killarney  an  ally.  The  Lakes 
might  have  been  to  Cork,  or  Limerick,  or  some 
other  city  of  character,  what  the  sea  at  Brighton 
was  last  year  to  the  English  show  at  Lewes.  An 
attendance  would  have  been  almost  as  certainly  in- 
sured, while  the  visitors  might  have  enjoyed  both 
"  the  sights"  with  something  like  pleasure  and 
comfort. 

At  Killarney  we  fear  there  were  i€,\v  indeed  so 
agreeably  circumstanced.  It  has  been  our  lot  to 
"  rough  it"  at  many  crowded  meetings  of  different 
descriptions,  but  we  never  remember  anything  like 
those  few  days  at  Killarney.  A  glimpse  of  the  town 
itself  naturally  enough  sent  every  fresh  arrival  off 
at  once  for  the  Victoria  or  Lake  If  otel — som.e  two 
miles  out;  this  was  full  of  course,  and  back  came 
the  stranger  in  search  of  his  bed.  The  five-shilling 
limit  as  to  price,  never  sounding  very  practicable, 
quickly  broke  down,  and  you  were  gravely  asked 
half-a-guinea  a  night  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  you  were  to  make 
on  the  occasion  !  And  such  beds,  and  such  rooms ! 
The  town  of  Killarney  is  favoured  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  with  that  odour  peculiar  to  many  of  the 
small  towns  in  Ireland — a  composition  of  bad 
whiskey,  peat-burning,  and  want  of  drainage.  It 
meets  you  at  every  turn  and  in  every  corner.  Bed- 
rooms with  impracticable  windows  especially  wel- 
come it ;  and  as  the  worn-out  Londoner — happy 
at  last  in  the  share  of  a  closet  and  the  whole  of  a 
bed — rests  his  weary  head,  he  feels  this  change  to 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  a  change  indeed ! 

Even  this  was  not  all.  Secure  at  last  in  a  rest- 
ing-place of  some  kind,  he  flies  again  the  town  for 
"  The  Victoria"  or  the  Lakes.  If  there  is  no  bed 
here,  there  is  at  least  a  dinner ;  and  he  is  entering 
a  well  laid-out,  half-filled  coffee-room— a  brav/ny 
waiter  interferes  : 

"  Ar  ye  a  railway  gentleman  ?" 

"  No,  thank  heaven  !" 

"  Then  ye  carnt  come  here." 

There  is  a  third  attraction.  The  "  railway  gen- 
tleman" has  taken  this  convenient  opportunity  for 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Lake  Junction  Rail- 
way ;  and,  with  admirable  provision,  has  engaged 
the  whole  of  the  hotel  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

"  Ar  ye  a  railway  gentleman ;"  "  Ar  ye  a 
director?"  "Ar  ye  a  railway  lady?"  If  ye  are 
not,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  anything  here. 
We  give  the  railway  people  every  credit  for  this 
most  selfish  bit  of  monopoly ;  and  we  may  add 
that  they  appear  to  have  done  everything  more  in 
their  power  to  confirm  the  inconvenience  of  their 
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customers.  Fancy,  in  such  a  week,  there  being  no 
train  to  Dubhn  after  half-past  ten  in  the  morninfr, 
and  being  advised  at  the  station  to  secure  a  seat 
on  the  car,  which  took  you  some  forty  miles  to 
catch  the  Cork  mail !  A  car  that  held  six  or  eight 
people,  and  that,  of  course,  amply  satisfied  the 
wants  of  those  whom  the  cattle-show,  the  railway 
ceremony,  and  the  famous  Lakes  had  seduced  to 
the  place  ! 

TV  e  have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  thus  at  length 
on  the  something  more  than  mistake  made  at 
Killarney.  We  can  assure  the  Council  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  that  much  of  their  success 
must  depend  on  such  a  one  never  happening  again. 
With  the  facility  of  communication  now  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  the  character  of  the 
Irish  show  cannot  but  be  in  every  way  heightened 
by  the  presence  of  the  English  agriculturists.  They 
have  already  evinced  their  willingness  to  give  all 
the  aid  in  their  power.  The  catalogue  and  prize- 
list  of  this  Killarney  meeting  will  tell  what  they 
did  for  it.  It  should  be  the  object  of  all  of  us  to 
encourage  such  mutual  intercommunication;  but 
this  will  never  be  done  without  some  better  ma- 
nagement than  that  we  have  just  witnessed.  We 
went  over  in  company  with  a  distinguished 
breeder,  whose  beasts  added  much  to  the  repute  of 
some  classes.  He  shared  with  us  many  of  the 
miseries  we  have  touched  on,  and,  like  many 
others,  appeared  to  have  but  one  aim,  after  be  got 
into  the  place,  and  that  was— to  get  out  of  it. 

The  show-yard  was  opened  on  Wednesday  at 
half-a-crown  the  entrance,  on  Thursday  at  a 
shilUng,  and  on  Friday  at  sixpence.  The  first 
day's  attendance  was  very  fair ;  the  second,  consi- 
dering the  reduction  in  the  charge,  anything  but 
that  we  expected.  We  left  the  yard,  however,  be- 
tween two  and  three,  soon  after  which  time,  we  are 
told,  the  numbers  were  much  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  long  train  from  Cork.  The  company, 
which  included  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  was  remark- 
able for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  small 
farmers  and  peasantry.  Like  the  Welsh  at 
Gloucester,  the  object,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, looked  like  a  failure.  Still,  Friday  at  six- 
pence each,  promised  better  for  them  :  on  Friday, 
we  were  assured,  they  would  come — but  on  Thurs- 
day night,  the  stock  left  the  yard  ! 

We  confess  that  we  had  not  time  to  inquire  very 
minutely  into  this  arrangement;  but  there  is  some- 
thing rather  Irish  in  the  notion  of  keeping  an  exhi- 
Intion  open  with  nothing  to  see  in  it.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  flax  and  cheese  were  left  for  the  pea- 
santry, as  their  more  peculiar  care ;  but  it  was  a  bad 
compliment,  any  how. 

The  show  itself  was  excellent — superior,  in 
fact,  in  many  classes  of  the  animals  to  what 
the  most  sanguine  might  have  expected.  Al- 
though increased  by  entries  from  England  and 
Scotland,  the  country  was  very  handsomely 
represented.  In  Shorthorns,  Devons,  Kerry  cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs  there  must  be  ample  founda- 
tion for  good  stock.  Here,  of  course,  is  the  most 
direct  road  of  the  society  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  members  of  it  will 
receive  so  much  assistance  from  the  English  and 
Scotch  breeders.    We  hope  in  future  years  to  see 


the  names  of  Mr.  Towneley,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Lister  Maw,  increased  by  many  others— distin- 
guished not  only  as  shorthorn  breeders,  but  of 
other  kinds  of  stock,  perhaps,  as  yet,  more  cele- 
brated on  this  side  of  the  channel.  At  present  the 
Shorthorn  is  the  rage  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  what 
we  could  gather,  the  breed  is  gradually  becoming 
more  sought  after.  It  is  kept,  too,  by  many  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  with  the  strictest  regard  lo 
purity  of  descent  and  pedigree.  This  was  very 
noticeable  in  the  animals  exhibited,  nearly  all  show- 
ing the  highest  character  of  the  sort.  Indeed, 
taking  the  whole  average  of  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers, 
it  was  perhaps  the  very  strongest  show  of  short- 
horns of  the  year.  We  must  refer  to  the  prize-list — 
at  page  231  of  the  present  number — to  show  how 
the  home  breeders  shared  their  honours  with  other 
gentlemen  from  more  distant  parts.  In  the  cows 
and  heifers,  as  usual,  Mr.  Towneley  stood  pre- 
eminent ;  though  again,  as  is  his  custom,  with  his 
stock,  a  little  too  much  "  made  up"  for  a  breeding 
show. 

The  other  classes  included  some  very  neat  Devon 
and  Highland  cattle ;  while  the  Kerry  cow 
reached  a  high  sample  of  this  serviceable  little 
animal. 

The  sheep,  though  not  a  great  entry,  still  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  meeting — the  Leicesters  and 
long-wools  generally  having  the  call ;  while  in  the 
pigs,  remarkable  both  for  their  number  and  general 
excellence,  the  Berkshire  appeared  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite cross.  They  are  reared  here,  as  it  is  said, 
quite  pure,  to  a  very  great  size. 

The  implement  department  was  numerically  the 
weakest  part  of  the  yard  ;  and  owing  to  some  mis- 
management, we  heard  some  of  the  more  important 
trials  were  not  proceeded  with.  Many  of  our  Eng- 
lish makers  were,  however,  represented  here  ;  their 
several  stalls,  of  course,  displaying  those  prize  in- 
ventions or  improvements  which  have  so  lately  and 
so  fully  been  descanted  on  in  the  Murk  Lane  Express, 
when  brought  into  competition  at  our  own  meet- 
ings. Amongst  others,  whose  names  we  found  at 
Killarney,  were — Ransome,  of  Ipswich;  Stanley,  of 
Peterborough ;  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  of 
Reading ;  the  Howards,  of  Bedford ;  Garrett,  of 
Saxmundham  ;  Smith,  of  Witham;  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  of  Salford;  Hill,  of  Brierley ;  Young, 
of  Edinburgh;  Bigg,  with  his  sheep-dipping 
apparatus;  and  some,  though  not  many,  Irish 
firms. 

A  poultry  department — to  judge  by  similar  exhi- 
bitions— of  no  great  excellence ;  half-a-dozen  pre- 
miums for  prepared  flax ;  and  a  famous  show  of 
cheese  and  butter  completed  the  attractions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement  Society — 
an  institution,  we  must  repeat,  that  has  all  the 
elements  of  success,  and  that  year  by  year  must 
enjoy  a  finer  field  for  its  labours  and  a  better  op- 
jjortunity  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects.  It  is 
not  Ireland  alone  that  will  watch  or  speed  its  pro- 
gress. Let  not,  then,  all  these  fair  premises  be 
endangered  for  want  of  a  little  forethought  and 
management.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  is,  after  all, 
Ireland's  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  beheve  we  are 
only  serving  her  when  we  denounce  him. 
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We  promised  some  weeks  ago  that  when  the 
trials  of  the  new  digging  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Samuelson,  had  been  snfficient  to  justify  our  ex- 
pressing an  ojiinion  of  its  merits,  we  would 
return  to  the  subject;  the  two  trials  at  Gloucester 
:ind  at  York  having  now  given  us  some  warrant,  at 
least,  to  speak  of  that  implement  with  a  little  more 
than  theoretical  knowledge.  Between  the  machines 
of  different  manufacturers  we  never  interfere — the 
public  are  sufficiently  awake  to  discriminate  ere  long 
which  of  two  ploughs,  or  carts,  or  scarifiers  is  best 
suited  for  their  purpose.  But  when  a  new  invention 
presents  itself  to  our  view,  starting  any  new  principle 
of  cultivation,  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  remark  and 
animadversion,  and  it  would  be  a  derehction  of  duty 
if  any  sense  either  of  delicacy  or  of  fear  of  offence 
induced  us  to  pass  it  by  in  silence. 

There  are  a  great  many  elements  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  two  trials  we  have  alluded  to. 
'I'he  machine  itself  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
plough.  The  latter  is  a  pressing— the  former  a 
lifting  operation;  the  one  consolidates  the  subsoil 
— the  other  fractures  it ;  the  one  plasters  like  a 
mason's  trowel — the  other  lightens  like  a  fork. 
The  one  is  the  operation  of  a  wedge — the  other  of 
a  LEVER  !  Hence  the  result  is  not  only  different, 
but,  we  may  say,  opj>osite  on  the  soil. 

The  Gloucester  trial  was  made  in  a  soil  perhaps 
too  wet  from  the  weather  to  give  it  a  fair  chance. 
To  be  fair  and  equal,  especially  in  a  new  implement, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  all  the  guards  against 
contingencies  are  not  fully  provided,  it  is  clearly 
important  to  have  the  medium  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  a  state  fit  for  its  beneficial 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  land  must  be  in 
that  state  that  an  agriculturist  would  wish  it  to  be 
in  if  he  were  about  to  sow  it  with  the  crop  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  perpendicular  motion, 
too,  is  one  where  a  wet  soil  would  be  found  to 
operate  decidedly  in  an  adverse  manner ;  and  hence 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  Gloucester  trial  were 
decidedly  against  the  implement.  And  then  it  took 
seven  horses,  and  for  them  it  was  hard  work ;  and 
possibly  it  would,  if  worked  for  a  whole  day,  have 
required  relays,  and  might,  according  to  appearance, 
have  clogged  before  night.  These  are  the  un- 
favourable aspects  under  which  it  was  presented. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  loosened 
thoroughly  a  width  of  three  feet ;  that  it  then  took 
a  space  before  it  of  nearly  four  ploughs,  which 
would  have  required  eight  horses  instead  of  seven ; 
that  the  land  had  not  been  loosened  in  a  similar 
manner  before,  the  difficulty  almost  disappears,  and 
it  seems  vastly  more  on  a  par  with  the  plough  than 
we  could  at  first  have  imagined. 

The  York  trial  was  in  fine  weather,  but  it  had 
been  preceded  by  almost  unremitting  rainy  days 
for  some  period  previously.  The  land  was  one  of 
those  strong  untractable  clays  for  which  the  valleys 
of  Yorkshire  are  many  of  them  so  celebrated.  The 
horses  were  certainly  below  par;  but  so  thoroughly 
did  the  machine  loosen  the  soil,  pulverize  the  clods. 


and  leave  the  surface,  that  three  eminent  practical 
judges  awarded  it  a  prize  of  five  guineas. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  we  say  that  this 
machine  has  exactly  answered  all  its  professions. 
We  say  not  whether  this  individual  implement  is  cal- 
culated for  general  use  or  not;  but  we  do  say,  most 
imhesitatingly,  that  the  principle  of  a  digging  or 
forking  machine — ivhich  this  is  more  particularly — is 
fully  established.  We  leave  it  for  others  to  work 
out  that  principle,  and  to  adapt  details  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  of  soil  and  crop ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  circular  motion  is  calculated 
to  break  up,  to  pulverize,  and  especially  to  leave  the 
root-weeds  near  the  surface  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
And  what  of  the  draught,  after  all  ?  Diminish  the 
surface  covered,  and  fewer  horses  will  answer ;  only 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wider  the  area 
the  greater  the  probability  there  is  of  all  being 
covered,  and  if  seven  or  eight  horses  will  take  a 
three-feet  wide  implement,  a  pair  will  be  master  of 
one  with  a  cover  of  one  foot. 

We  have  seen  five  letters  from  as  many  practical 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  written 
about  the  same  time,  which  quite  agree  in  speaking 
favourably  of  its  operation  from  day  to  day  on  their 
farms.  We,  however,  do  not  wish  this  to  be  taken 
for  more  than  it  is  worth,  namely,  that  there  are  other 
trials,  which,  to  say  the  least,  proffer  to  act  well, 
and  to  confirm  the  two  more  public  experiments  at 
Gloucester  and  at  York. 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  that  the  idea 
was  embodied  before.  In  1842  a  "  spade  plough  " 
was  exhibited  at  York  by  Lady  Vavasour,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  roller  studded  with  a  complete 
armour  of  round-pointed  knives,  which  described 
so  many  tangents  from  the  centre  motion.  We 
never  saw  it  in  operation,  but  could  venture  to  pre- 
dict, with  all  the  certainty  imaginable,  that  it 
would  clog  either  in  tenacious  or  foul  land  of 
almost  any  description.  The  digger  of  1853  has 
great  advantages  over  this,  because  it  has  a  clearing 
apparatus,  the  tines  are  far  more  distant  and  better 
disposed,  and  thus  many  of  the  tendencies  to  clog 
are  clearly  remedied. 

We  hope  the  idea  will  be  carried  out,  and  great 
practical  results  will  follow.  The  plough  has  been 
in  operation  for  at  least  four  times  ten  centuries, 
and  with  very  little  real  alteration,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  its  plastering  and  consohdating  of  the 
subsoil;  but  let  other  powers  of  stirring,  mixing 
and  pulverising  be  brought  into  operation,  and  a 
more  open  subsoil,  a  deeper  soil,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  yielding  and  productive  crops  will  be 
the  result. 

It  only  needs  to  be  estabhshed,  in  this  country, 
that  the  principle  is  ])ractical,  to  secure  those 
who  will  carry  out  and  improve  upon  it.  The  reap- 
ing machine  is  a  proof  of  this,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
degree ;  and,  as  we  incline  1x3  the  forking  principle 
being  fully  established,  we  hope  to  see  the  details 
soon  mechanically  adopted  with  success,  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture. 
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METROPOLITAN    POULTRY    SHOW 


The  Summer  ExhibitioQ  was  held  at  the  Baker-street 
Bazaar,  on  Wednesday,  July  27,  and  two  following  days. 
Theattendance  of  company, influenced  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  cab 
strike,  fell  far  short  of  anticipation  ;  and  the  result  of 
the  show,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  must  have  been 
anylhing  but  satisfactory  to  its  promoters.  That  good 
will  arise  from  these  gatherings  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for,  divested  of  the  excesses  which  many  have  indulged 
in,,  their  real  object  is  utility,  and  as  such  will  awaken 
attention  amongst  farmers  and  others  whose  occupation 
enables  them  to  make  a  profit  from  an  apparently  unim- 
portant part  of  their  profession.  We  have  no  doubt 
careful  observation  will  ultimately  determine  the  question 
of  priority,  while  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  will  give  a  corresponding  improvement 
is  value.  Summer  is  not  a  season  of  the  year  best  calcu- 
lated to  show  old  birds  to  advantage  ;  and  hence,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  the  public  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  ragged  and  apparently  unhealthy  con- 
dition in  which  they  found  this  portion  of  the  exhibition. 
Chickens,  on  the  other  hand,  uninfluenced  by  the  same 
causes,  lost  none  of  their  beauty  and  attraction,  as  the 
very  large  entries  in  all  the  classes  proved.  Spanish 
headed  the  list  of  classification,  and  here  we  were  disap- 
pointed. Remembering  the  very  high  sums  which  have 
been  given  for  first-rate  specimens,  it  was  natural  to 
presume  that  a  higher  degree  of  interest  would  have 
been  awakened,  and  birds  of  undoubted  merit  have  been 
much  more  numerous.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  number 
and  weight  of  eggs,  the  Spanish  are  entitled  to  the 
palm  of  superiority,  while  they  also  form  a  very  useful 
table  fowl.  With  the  exception  of  the  prize  and 
commended  birds  (the  property  of  Messrs.  Hornby, 
Fox,  and  Owen),  there  was  scarcely  a  pen  deserving  of 
the  slightest  attention.  On  no  previous  occasion  have 
the  Dorkings  received  the  same  attention  as  on  the 
present,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
Cochin-China  furor  had  attained  its  climax,  and  the 
Dorking  taken  its  place.  In  many  respects  this  can  be 
no  matter  of  surprise.  Although  generally  inferior 
layers,  Dorkings  are  unrivalled  in  all  the  good  qualifica- 
tions for  the  table.  It  is  true  the  flesh  of  the  game  fowl 
has  the  admiration  of  not  a  few  epicures ;  but  for  size  and 
quality  the  Dorking  has  not  its  superior,  if  it  has  even, 
and  that  is  doubtful,  its  rival.  The  show,  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  commendations  of  the  judges,  was  really 
good.  A  cockerel  and  three  pullets,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Boys,  were  sold  for  £"12  10s.,  and  two  com- 
mended lots  for  £10  each.  Several  others  realized 
equally  high  rates.  Capt.  Hornby  took  the  principal 
prizes  for  aged  birds,  yet  he  had  to  give  place  to 
Mr.  Boys  in  the  class  for  chickens.  Aged  Cochin- 
Chinas  were  greatly  deficient  in  merit,  although  a  com- 
mended pen  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Fox's  were   taken  at  the 


reserved  price  of  £40  The  chickens  (cock  and  three 
pullets)  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  the  property 
of  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  of  Aylesbury,  were  bought  in  at 
£55,  while  the  second  prize  birds  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Eason,  of  Lower  Norwood,  for  £60.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  real  value  of  an  article  is  the  price 
it  will  bring,  yet  we  may  be  excused  in  believing  that, 
except  for  the  gratification  afforded  to  many  in  seeing 
their  names  at  the  head  of  a  prize  list,  these  birds  would 
never  have  obtained  anything  like  such  a  sum.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Cochin-China  birds  have  claims 
peculiarly  their  own,  laying  extraordinarily  well,  as 
chickens  hardy,  not  fond  of  straying  away,  and  easily  con- 
fined ;  but  still  many  will  be  inclined  to  think  there  is  an 
absurdity  in  sucli  extremely  extravagant  prices  for  birds 
not  yet  perfectly  developed.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  competition  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
classes  10  and  13,  for  Cochin  China  chickens,  no 
less  than  136  pens  were  entered  for  competition  in  the 
former  class,  and  75  in  the  latter.  Many  of  these  were 
sent  purposely  for  sale,  but  sore  must  have  been  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  exhibitors  ;  for  what  with  extrava- 
gant prices  on  one  hand,  and  indiflferent  pens  on  the 
other,  very  few  indeed  were  sold.  The  pen  of  white 
Cochin  China  chickens  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Herbert  were 
deservedly  admired  ;  a  more  beautiful  lot  we  never  saw, 
and  they  found  a  purchaser  at  £50.  At  such  a  sum 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  something  more  than  ordinary, 
yet  a  pen  of  stock  birds  bred  from  the  same  yard  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  judges.  Nothing  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  Malays ;  and  although  the  commenda- 
tions were  tolerably  liberal  amongst  the  game  fowls,  we 
must  certainly  regard  them,  on  the  whole,  as  an  inferior 
collection.  Neither  the  golden  nor  silver-pencilled  Ham - 
burghs  were  more  than  of  average  merit;  but  the 
golden-spangled  old  birds  were  good,  the  second  prize 
being  sold  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  £10.  The  chickens  of  the 
silver-spangled  Hamburghs  were  described  by  the  judges 
as  "  meritorious,"  and  their  sale  excited  considerable 
competition.  The  Polands  as  a  whole  were  good, 
if  not  first-class  birds.  The  gold  and  silver-laced 
bantams,  the  premier  prizes  of  which  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Rawson,  of  Walton-on-Thames,  were  beauti- 
fully laced,  and  had  not  a  few  admirers,  especially 
amongst  the  ladies.  We  noticed  nothing  calling  for  par- 
ticular attention  amongst  the  classes  for  distinct  breeds, 
unless  it  were  some  white  Polands  of  Mr.  Potts',  Ptar- 
migan fowl  of  Dr.  Burnley's,  white  Polands  with  black 
top-knots  of  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Brahma  Pootra  of  Dr. 
Gwynne.  The  geese  and  ducks  were  equally  superior. 
The  show  of  pigeons  was  large,  and  included  several 
very  excellent  specimens.  The  judges  were : — For 
poultry — E.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook, 
William  Symonds,  Esq.,  of  Rodwell,  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  London  ;  for  pigeons — Mr.  Dean,  of  Worcestershire, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Eaton,   of  Islington,  whose  decisions 
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gave  general  satisfaction.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add, 
tiiat  the  whole  arrangements  were  highly  satisfactory, 
rcflectingevery  credit  upon  the  indefatigable  and  obliging 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Catling;  while  the  expedition  and 


truly  business-like  manner  of  Mr.  Strafibrd  iu  the  pub- 
lic sale  must  have  its  eflect  in  promoting  the  success  of 
future  exhibitions.  G.  H. 


DEPOSITS    OF    GUANO     IN    THE    INDIAN    ARCHIPELAGO. 


Sir, — I  enclose  a  collection  of  extracts  from  works  relating 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  may  enable  your  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  chemical  properties  of  Peruvian  guano 
to  ascertain  whether  the  material  found  in  the  limestone 
caverns  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  assimilates  to  it.  The  de- 
posits appear  to  be  of  immeusv'i  extent ;  indeed,  those  of  the 
East  India  Company's  territories  iuthe  neighbourhood  of  Bur- 
mrih  would  alone  supply  cargoes  for  many  thousand  tons  of 
shippinif ;  and  the  civculation  of  these  extracts  will  cause 
inquirii^s  to  he  made  in  the  Dutcli  and  Spanish  possessions  of 
the  Archipelago,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiU  be  attended  with 
importi'.nt  results,  should  the  material  be  found  to  contain 
great  fertilizing  prop'^rties.  Of  the  works  extracted  from,  those 
of  Forrest,  Crawfurd,  and  Marsden  are  recognized  authorities 
in  tbat  part  of  the  world.  The  valuable  little  work  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Mason,  which  gives  the  result  of  20  years'  local  experience 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  Burmah,  is  less  ktiown  ;  but,  as 
I  perceive  from  the  preface  that  Major  Bogle,  the  East  India 
Company's  Commissioner  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  sub- 
scribed for  50  copie3,  the  work  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
library  of  ths  India  House.  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago is  regularly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Cornhill. 
The  narrative  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  has  been 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  attainments  in  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but,  as  he  has  not 
appeiidcd  his  name  to  the  article,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
aJopt  the  same  reserve.  George  Windsor  Earl. 

Hampstead,  Aug.  17. 


No.  1. 


Extract  from  a  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  §r.,  by  Captain 
Thomas  Forrest,  H.E.I.C.S.  London,  1779.  (The  part  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken  describes  a  visit  to  a  cavern  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao) : — 

"  From  the  hall  I  passed,  on  the  same  level,  into  a  crooked 
gallery,  in  length  about  200  yards.  It  was  seven  or  eight  feet 
broad,  and  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  high.  The  sides  and  top 
looked  like  dirty  freestone ;  the  floor  was  perfectly  level,  and. 
in  most  places,  miry  to  the  ankles.  Around  us  flew  an  infi- 
nite number  of  small  bats,*  from  which  I  defended  myself  with 
the  lighted  torch  I  carried  in  my  hand.  Many  of  these  birds 
of  darkness  clung  by  little  hooks  at  their  wings  to  the  sides  of 
the  passage.  I  might  have  gone  further,  but  decUned  it. 
Returning,  I  saw  the  entrance  into  another  passage,  and  felt  a 
very  small  draught  of  air,  which  made  the  torches  burn.  This 
passage,  I  was  told,  went  a  good  way,  and  gave  another  outlet ; 
but  at  a  distance  so  great  that  none  of  my  guides  had  ever 
ventured  to  explore  it.  As  I  went  in  barefooted,  I  found  the 
miry  stuff  stick  to  my  feet.  Being  very  glutinous,  it  was  not 
easily  washed  off.  To  make  saltpetre  they  mix  one  measure 
of  this  stuff  with  two  of  wood  ashes,  and  then  filter  it  through 
the  water  of  which  the  saltpetre  is  made.  The  gunpowder 
they  make  here  is  very  coarse-grained." 

•  ComTies  says,  in  the  caves  of  Mindanao  are  bats  as  large,  as 
fowls,  and  that  saliiiotre  is  made  of  their  excremt'nt.— Page  188. 


No.  2. 
Extract  from    Marsden's   History  of  Sumatra.      London, 
1814:— 

"  In  the  country  of  Kuttaum,  near  the  bead  of  the  Urei 
;  ivcr,  there  are  extensive  caves,  from  the  soil  of  which  saltpetre 
is  extracted.  Mr.  Whalfeldt,  who  was  employed  as  surveyor, 
visited  them  in  1773.  Into  one  he  advanced  743  feet,  when 
his  lights  were  extinguished  by  the  damp  vapour.  Iiilo  a 
second  he  per.etrated  600  feet,  and  after  getting  through  a 
confined  passage,  about  3  feet  wide  and  5  in  height,  an  opening 
iu  the  rock  led  to  a  spacious  place,  40  feet  high.  The  same 
caves  were  visited  by  Mr.  Christopher  Terry  and  Mr.  Charles 
Miller.  They  are  the  habitation  of  innumerable  birds,  which 
are  perceived  to  abound  the  mere  the  further  you  proceed, 
riieir  nests  are  formed  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave,  aad 
it  is  thought  to  be  their  dung,  simply,  that  fornis  the  soil  (in 
many  places  from  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  from  15  to  20  broad) 
which  affords  the  nitre.  A  cubic  foot  of  this  earth,  measuring 
7  gallons,  produced,  on  boiling,  71bs.  14oz.  of  saltpetre,  and  a 
second  experiment  gave  a  ninth  part  more.  This  I  afterwards 
saw  refined  to  a  high  degree  of  purity;  but  I  conceive  that  its 
value  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  the  process." — P.  173. 


No.  3. 
Extract  from  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Edinburgh,  1820  :— 

"The  process  of  manufacturing  saltpetre  and  gunpowder 
will  demand  a  short  account.  Saltpetere  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  soil  of  the  caves  frequented  by  bats  and  birds,  chiefly 
swallows.  The  soil  is  the  decomposed  dung  of  these  animals, 
which  commonly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  caves  to  the  depth  of 
from  4  to  6  feet."— Vol.  1.  p.  200. 


No.  4. 


Extract  from  the  Rev.  F.  Mason's  Natural  Productions  of 
Burmah,  or  Notes  on  the  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  and  the  Burman  Empire.    Maulmain 
1850:— 

"  Cave  Bat. 

"  Every  one  who  visits  the  limestone  caves  of  the  Tenas- 
serim coast  is  startled  with  their  bat-wing  music.  Suddenly 
on  entering  these  subterranean  halls,  thousands  of  hats  rush 
from  their  dark  recesses,  and  wheel  over  the  traveller's  head 
with  the  deep  whizzing  sounds  of  a  passing  water-spout. 
And  then  they  hang  trembling  and  rustling  their  wings  in  the 
lofty  black  galleries  above,  like  a  choir  of  wind  harmories 
muffled  in  the  mountains.  The  large  quantities  of  guauo  ac- 
cumulated in  the  caves  inhabited  by  these  bats  mio-ht  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account  by  our  horticulturists." P.  222. 

No.  5. 
Extract  from  a  journal  kept  during  a  vist  to  the  river  Bar- 
ram,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's  steamer   Pluto.      From   the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.    Singapore,  1851.     [The  paragraph  from  which 
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the  extract  is  taken  describes  a  visit  to  one  of  the  limestone 
caverns  near  the  banks  of  the  river.]  :  — 

"  By  the  imperfect  light  we  could  only  distinguish  masses 
of  uneven  rock  on  either  side.    As  we  advanced  towards  the 


spots  where  the  birds'  nests  are  found,  the  ground  became 
covered,  apparently  many  feet  deep,  with  the  guano  of  the 
swallow,  which  emitted  scarcely  any  smell." — Vol.  v.,  p.  687. 
—The  Times. 


GUANO     FROM     NEWLY-DISCOVERED     ISLANDS. 


SiK, — It  may  be  interesting  to  the  great  nsass  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  analyses  of  the  guano,  &c.,  on  the 
newly-discovered  islands  are  most  satisfactory,  and  that  active 
measures  are  being  taken  to  secure  them  for  the  British 
farmer.  I  enclose  copy  of  the  analyses  by  Professor  Way,  of 
London,  and  Professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Bell. 
The  Queen's  Hotel  (late  Bull  and  Mouth), 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  London,  August  16. 

GUANO   FROM    NEWLY-DISCOVERED    ISLANDS. 

15,  Shuttle-street,  Glasgow,  July  16. 
Sib, — The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  four 

samples  of  guano,  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  10,  left  by  you  at 

the  laboratory : — 

No.  1.        No.  2. 

Water 4.00    ..      8.52 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts..      9.12     ..    11.45 

Phosphates 21.88     ..    51.59 

Sulphate  of  lime 35.41     ..      9.29 

Alkaline  salts       8.00     ..    10.96 

Sand 21.59     ..      8.19 

100.00        100.00 

Ammonia     ..      ..      , 0.77  ..      1.31 

No.  3.        No.  10. 

Water 13.52  ..    14.73 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts. .    15.87  ..    15.74 

Phosphates 59.60  ..    57.99 

Alkaline  salts       8.29  ..      9.06 

Sand 2.72  ..      2.48 

100.00        100.00 

Ammonia      1.16     ..      1.85 

Phosphoric  acid  in  alkaline  raUa. .      . .      1.31     . .      2.47 

These  analyses  show  that  this  variety  of  guano  is  one  of 
much  value,  and  highly  deserving  of  importation.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  all  the  samples  are  not  of  equal  value, 
and  that  No.  1  is  very  inferior  to  the  other  three.  In  fact, 
the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  it  contains  would 
render  it  of  little  value,  and  not  likely  to  pay  the  expense  of 
importation.  Of  the  other  three,  I  consider  Nos.  3  and  10  to 
be  the  best,  both  because  of  the  absence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  the  large  quantity  of  ])hosphates  they  contain.  T!iey  also 
contain  phosphoric  acid  in  the  alkaline  salts,  which  the  other 
two  samples  do  not.  This  adds  considerably  to  their  value, 
for  the  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  alkaline  salts 
are  equivalent,  in  No.  3,  to  2.83  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  in  No.  10  to  5.35  per  cent.  This  phosphoric  acid, 
however,  existing  in  the  soluble  state,  is  more  valuable  than 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  would  be. 

In  comparing  these  guanos  with  the  different  varieties  at 
present  imported,  they  appear  to  approach  most  nearly  to 
Saldanha  Bay,  but  are  superior  to  much  of  that  variety  now 
met  with.  The  samples  analyzed  being  brought  home  in  small 
quantity  only,  and  very  probably  from  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
may  prove  of  inferior  quality  to  that  which  may  be  obtained 
when  the  supply  is  properly  opened  up,  and  even  inferior  to 


other  portions  of  the  deposit ;  and,  should  it  be  decided  to 
import  this  gnaiio,  as  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  be,  I  should  re- 
commend tliat,  in  the  meantime,  that  which  most  closely  re- 
sembles No.  10  should  he  brought  home  in  quantity ;  but  that 
a  careful  exploration  of  the  whole  island  should  be  made,  so 
as  to  ascertain  Vvfhether  any  portions  differ  conspicuously  iu 
appearance,  and  from  all  these  deposits  small  quantities,  care- 
fully selected,  so  as  to  give  an  average,  should  be  brought 
home,  and  their  value  determined  by  analysis. 

For  the  present,  it  would  be  prudent  and  judicious  to  fi.'C 
the  value  of  this  guano  as  the  same  as  that  of  Saldanha  Bay 
at  the  price  of  which  variety  I  have  no  doubt  large  quantities 
would  be  taken  by  the  farmer;  and  when  the  ships  go  for  it, 
they  should  make  search  for  varieties  likely  to  prove  still  more 
valuable,  and  which  may  very  probably  be  found.  Should  it 
appear  desirable  to  do  so,  I  thall  be  most  happy  to  give  such 
instructions  as  may  assist  in  the  search. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Anderson. 

James  Bell,  Esq.,  25,  York- place,  Edinburgh. 

ANALYSES    OF    FIVE    SAMPLES  OF   GUANO,  ETC.,  MR,  BELL 
RECEIVED  JULY  27.  l853. 


Per  centage  composition. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

No.  13. 

No.  14.lNo.15. 

1 

Moisture    

14.66 

15.99 
2.30 

57.20 
9.85 

1.26 

6.77 
4.86 

80.33 

0.76 
6.02 

1.16 

6.89 
7.50 

79.73 

0.84 
3.88 

7.95 

11.24 
8.10 

20.10 

42.88 
9.73 

3.62 

Organic    matter    and 
salts  of  ammonia  . . 

Sand,  &c 

Phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia    

Hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime    

9.68 
3.36 

76.70 

4.78 

*Alkaline  salts  and  loss 

1.86 

100 

100       ICO 

100 

100 

1.50 
1.82 

0.98  1     0  92 
1.19  i     1.11 

3.15!     1.54 

Equal  to  anamonia. .  . . 

3.82      1.87 

Aug.  11,  1853. 
—The  Times. 

J.  Th 

DMAS    1 

iVxY. 

READING  FARMERS'  CLUB.— Corn  Averages.— 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  club,  the  subject  of  the  present 
method  of  taking  the  corn  averages  was  fully  discussed.  After 
along  and  interesting  debate,  the  club  unanimously  passed 
two  resolutions,  which  were  as  follow  : — "  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  first,  that  the  present  mode  of  taking  the 
averages  of  the  price  of  corn  is  irregular  and  imperfect,  and 
consequently  acts  unjustly  on  the  growers  of  corn,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  who  pay  tithe  or  rent,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  published  return.  Secondly,  that  the  returns  of  all 
corn  sold  should  be  made  by  the  growers  only  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  these  returns  to  have  the  signature  of  the  purchaser 
attached,  to  ensure  correctness  ;  and  that  parties  neglecting 
to  make  returns  should  be  liable  to  a  small  but  sufficient 
penalty,  which  should  be  strictly  enforced." 


*  Alkaline  salts  in  No.  10  include  2.37  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  equal  to  4.88  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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NORTH    LINCOLNSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 


The  seventeenth  anniversary  of  this  excellent  society, 
of  which  Earl  Yarborough  is  the  president,  took  place 
at  Gainsborough,  on  Wednesday,  and  never  has  any 
previous  meeting  of  the  society  gone  off  more  success- 
fully, whether  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
stock  exhibited,  or  as  to  the  number  of  persons  wl»o 
visited  the  show  yard. 

The  show  of  stock,  implements,  &c.,  took  place  in  a 
spacious  field,  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  occasion, 
situate  on  the  Morton-road,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Hartley,  and  in  every  class  the  exhibition  was  of  a  first- 
class  character. 

The  Judges  were  — for 

Beasts. — A.  L.  Maynard,  Esq.,  Marton-le-Moor,  Ripon  ;  John 

Gamble,  Esq.,  Shouldamthorpe,  Downhara  ;    Wm.   Linton, 

Esq.,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York. 
Sheep  and   Piys.— John   Painter,    Esq.,    Burley-on-the-Hill, 

Oakham ;    Thomas    Caswell,  Esq.,    Quadring,    Spalding ; 

John  Clarke,  Esq.,  Long  Sutton. 
Horses.— T.    B.   Coltou,  Esq.,  Eagle  Hall,  Lincoln  ;    G.  B. 

Cliild,  Esq  ,  Market  Staiuton,  Wragby  ;  Botterill  Johnson, 

Esq.,  Frodingham  Bridge,  Driffield. 
Engineer. — C.  E.  Amos,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Grove,  Southwark. 
Extra  Stocl, — The  judges  of  beasts  and  Mr.  Nutt. 
SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  bull  above  one  year  old,  201.  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Torr,  of  Aylesby. 

For  the  best  bull  three  year  old  or  upwards,  5/.  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Torr,  of  Aylesby  ;  second,  3/.,  to  William  Hutton,  Esq.,  of 
Gate  Burton. 

For  the  best  two-years-old  bull,  5^.  to  George  Bland,  Esq., 
ofColeby  Hall. 

For  the  best  yearling  bull,  51.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  of 
Aylesby ;  second,  3/.,  to  G.  M.  Alington,  Esq.,  of  Swin- 
hope  House. 

For  the  belt  bull  calf  under  a  year  old,  31.  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wingate,  of  Hareby  ;  second,  11.  to  Mr.  T.  Brooks,  of  Croxby. 

For  the  best  cow,  more  than  four  years  old,  haviug  produced 
a  calf  at  its  natural  time,  within  nine  calendar  mouths  at  the 
time  of  showing,  5^  to  Mr.  Thos.  Tongue,  of  Beckingham  ; 
second,  31.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  of  Riby. 

For  the  best  heifer,  three  years  old,  having  produced  a  calf 
at  its  natural  time,  within  nine  calendar  months  at  the  time 
of  showing,  51.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  of  Aylesby ;  second,  31.  to 
Wm.  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Gate  Burton. 

For  the  best  two-year-old  heifer,  5/.  to  Wm.  Hutton,  Esq., 
of  Gate  Burton  ;  second,  31.  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  one-year-old  heifer,  5/.  to  Wm.  Hutton,  Esq., 
of  Gate  Burton  ;  second,  3/.  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  she  calf  under  one  year  old,  3/.  to  Wm.  Hut- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Gate  Burton  ;  second,  1/.  to  John  Hewison,  of 
Harrington. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  lOl.  to  Mr.  William  Abraham, 
of  Bartnetby-le-Wold. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  71.,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Abraham,  of 
Barnetby-le-Wold ;  second,  31.,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Clark,  of  Scop- 
wick. 

For  the  best  two-shear  ram,  52.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Abraham,  of 
Barnetby-le-Wold ;  second,  31.,  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  aged  ram,  5/.  to  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  of  Scop- 
wick;  second,  3/.,  to  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le-Wold. 

For  the  best  pen  often  ewes,  having  suckled  lambs  up  to  the 
10th  July,  5L  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Grantham,  of  Sturton ;  second, 
31.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grantham,  of  Stixwold. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  shearling  gimmers,  5/.  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le-Wold;  second,  3^,  to  Mr.  H.  V. 
Grantham,  of  Sturton. 


Forthebestpenoftenshelambs,  3i.  toMr.   Henry   Codd, 
of  Evcrton  ;  second,  1/.,  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Grantham,  of  Sturton. 
HORSES. 

For  the  best  stallion  for  hunters,  IQl.  to  Mr.  John  Haigh 
Fuller,  of  Shaw-hill,  Halifax. 

For  the  best  stallion  for  draught  horses,  lOl.  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Honsin,  of  Bathley. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breediuo:  horses,  with  a  foal  at  her 
heels,  or  having  been  put  to  the  horse  in  the  season  of  1853, 
71.  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  S.  Slater,  of  North  Carlton  ;  second, 
3/.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grantham,  of  Stixwold. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  draught  horses,  11.  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Williamson,  of  Walkeringham  ;  second,  31.,  to  Mr. 
John  Glover,   of  Willoughton. 

For  the  best  cart  filly,  one  year  old,  31.  to  Mr.  Joa.  Roberts, 
of  Ragnall. 

For  the  best  cart  filly,  two  years  old,  £5  to  Mr.  John  Abra- 
ham, of  Naith  Park. 

For  the  best  cart  foal,  21.  to  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  of  Fenton. 
PIGS. 

For  the  best  boar,  large  breed,  £4,  to  Mr.  R.  Crossley,  of 
Newton  ;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  Rd.  Cressey,  of  Brigg. 

For  the  best  boar,  small  breed,  £i,  to  Mr.  George  Burwell, 
of  Thonock. 

For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  having  had  a  litter  since  Ist 
March,  1853,  £4,  to  Mr.  Richard  Cressey,  of  Brigg;  second, 
£2,  to  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hutton,  of  Spridlington. 

For  the  best  sow,  small  breed,  ditto,  £4,  to  Mrs.  Hutton,  of 
Gate  Burton ;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  F.  Lacy,  of  Panton. 

For  the  best  three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  not  ex- 
ceedmg  six  months  old,  large  breed,  £2,  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Ducker- 
ing,  of  Northope. 

Ditto,  small  breed,  £2,  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  of  Hibald- 
stowe. 

EXTRA  LIVE  STOCK. 

Mr:  Thomas  Tongue,  of  Beckingham,  £1,  for  a  white  cow; 
Mr.  H.  G.  Skipworth,  of  Rothwell,  £1,  for  a  pen  of  six  South- 
down ram  lambs  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Valentine,  5s.,  for  four  shear  fat 
ewes;  Mr.  J.  G.  Little,  of  Bly borough,  £1,  for  a  coaching 
stallion  ;  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Grove,  £2,  for  an  entire  cart  colt ; 
Mr.  T.  Everett,  5s.,  for  an  entire  hunting  colt;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Little,  of  Blyborough,  £1,  for  a  coaching  gelding. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Dymoke,  Bart.— To  the  owner  of 
the  best  pen  of  20  wether  hogs,  exhibited  at  Horncastle 
spring  mart,  a  silver  cup,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Kirkby. 

By  Messrs.  Smith,  Ellison,  and  Co.— To  the  owner  of  the 
best 'pen  of  SO  wether  hogs,  exhibited  at  Caislor  fair,  a  silver 
cup,  value  £5,  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Great  Limber. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  20  wether  hogs,  exhibited 
at  Lincoln  April  fair,  a  silver  cup,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  C.  Bat- 
tersby,  of  Scotherne. 

Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham,  £20,  for  a  six-horse-power 
steam  engine. 

CHLOROFORMING  BEES.— The  following  mode,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  D.  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  is  very 
simple  :  I  set  down  a  table  opposite  to,  and  about  four  feet 
distant  from  the  hive ;  on  the  table  I  spread  a  thick  linen 
cloth ;  in  the  centre  of  the  table  I  place  a  small,  shallow,  break- 
fast plate,  which  I  cover  with  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chloroform ; 
and  into  this  plate  I  pour  the  chloroform.  I  now  quickly  and 
cautiously  lift  the  hive  from  the  board  on  which  it  is  standing, 
set  it  down  on  the  top  of  the  table,  keeping  the  plate  in  the 
centre ;  cover  the  hive  closely  up  with  cloths,  and  in  20 
minutes  or  so,  the  bees  are  not  only  sound  asleep,  but,  contrary 
to  what  I  have  seen  when  they  are  suffocated  with  sulphur,  not 
one  is  left  among  the  combs ;  the  whole  of  them  are  lying  help- 
less on  the  table.  You  now  remove  what  honey  you  think  fit, 
replacing  the  hive  in  its  old  stance,  and  the  bees,  as  they  recover, 
will  return  to  their  domicile.  A  bright,  calm,  sunny  day  is  the 
best;  and  you  should  commence  your  operations  in  the  moruuig, 
before  many  of  them  are  abroad. 
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OUR    AGRICULTURAL    PROSPECTS. 


Several  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  a  subject  of  more 
thau  ordinary  interest.  The  autumn  seed  time  was  most  un- 
favourable. Tiie  spring  season  was  so  far  similar — the  rainy 
weather  continuing  to  a  very  advanced  period — that  it  was 
not  pjssible  in  many  districts  to  sow  wheat,  aud  that  sown  is 
necessarily  both  thin  on  the  ground  and  must  arrive  late  at 
miturity.  Throughout  the  suminec  the  weather  has  not  been 
of  a  genial  character  for  tliis  crop.  Having  regard  to  these  ad- 
verse <  ircumstances,  aud  having  both  carefully  noted  the  agri- 
euliural  reports  from  the  provinces,  and  ascertained  the 
opaucns  ou  the  subject  of  parties  whose  personal  observations 
have  furnished  t  .em  with  the  means  of  forusiug  a  right  judg- 
meut,  we  lur.e  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thjt  the  yi(,!d  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  the  approaching  harvest  v^ ill,  at  most,  beouly 
ab,.utfoitr-iifthsor  five-sixihathat  of  average  years,  according 
as  the  season  intervening  between  the  time  we  write  and  the 
complelion  of  the  harvest,  may  prove  favourable  or  otherwise. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  not  more  thau  the  four- 
fifths  cm  be  reasonally  aoticipated  under  the  most  favourable 
weather.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  wheat  by  this  country  being  about  24,000,090  quarters, 
there  will  thus  be  a  deficiency  of  about  5.000,000  qrs.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  dcfic  ency  that  must  necessarily  arise  from 
the  very  limited  breadth  o!  land  sown  with  wheat — probably 
nearly  another  one-tifth— and  that  an  importation  of  8,000,000 
quarters  has  been,  on  the  average,  required  aud  obtained  during 
the  last  few  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  require  the  im- 
portation of  the  astounding  quantity  of  nearly  18  000,000  of 
quarters  of  wheat  during  the  period  intervening  between  the 
harvests  of  1853  and  1854. 

Formerly,  this  aspect  of  affairs  alone  would  have  been  of 
itself  sufficient  to  have  created  a  panic  in  Lombard-street; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  our  entire  monetary  and  mercantile 
circles.  And  if  to  this  were  added  the  present  state  of  atfairs 
in  ti;e  East,  and  the  uncertainty  that  must  exist,  at  least  now 
and  for  some  years  hence,  touching  the  potato  crop,  we  might 
feel  it  our  painful  duty,  at  the  time  we  write,  to  anticipate  a 
period  of  panic  and  distress  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of 
18i7-8.  Happily,  however,  there  never  v^as  a  brief  period  of 
some  sis  or  seven  years  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, in  some  other  respects,  have  undergone  so  great  and  bene- 
ficial a  change.  Up  to  1847-8  Nature  had  not  pointed  out  the 
immense  gold  mines  that  have  since  been  discovered,  and  which 
have  now  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  purchasing  any  quan- 
tity of  foreign  corn  that  we  may  require.  And  nearly  up  to 
that  period,  also.  Art  had  prevented  us  from  freely  obtaining  a 
supply  of  that  corn,  even  if  we  had  the  gold,  except  at  a  time 
■when  we  had  to  purchase  it  at  the  highest  prices.  In  making 
these  remarks,  wo  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  currency 
and  free-trade  questions.  If  we  did  so,  we  feel  that  we  could 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  neither  the  followers  of  one  nor  the  other  of  our 
great  political  parties  have  much,  if  any,  occasion  to  boast. 
The  gold  mines  and  free  trade  have  worked  admirably  together! 
The  former,  in  fact,  have  set  at  nought  all  human  calculations  • 
and  we  are  fee  to  say  that  we  are  so  far  exempt  from  the  spirit 
of  politics  or  faction,  that  we  can  unreservedly  attribute  the 
present  coTiparative  prosperity  aud  safety  of  the  country  to  the 
wisdom  of  God  rather  than  to  the  wisdom  of  man. 

That,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  not  even 
the  greatest  "bear"  in  Capel-couit  has  occasion  to  greatly 
exult,  nor  the  strongest  "  bull  "  to  greatly  "  croak,"  may,  we 
submir,  be  satisfactordy  demonstrated. 

The  periodical  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country  during  the  month  ending  5th  of  June  to 
have  been  £1,187,558  beyond  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  preceding  year ;  whilst  if  the  entire  first  five  moliths  of 
the  present  year  were  included,  they  show  about  a  correspord- 
ing  ratio,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  total  increase  in  five 
mouths  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £7,313,528.  Assuming  this  in- 
crease of  exports,  at  the  rate  of  £17,000,000  a-year,  to  be  only 
moderately  progressive,  and  neither  taking  an  undue  gloomy 
nor  an  excessively  sanguine  view  of  our  other  kinds  of  crops 


and  produce  than  wiieat,  and  of  the  continued  productiveness 
of  the  gold  mines,  we  may  surely  see  looming  in  the  period 
between  the  harvests  of  1833  and  1854  amply  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  country  with  the  means  of  purchasing  from  foreigners 
an  extra  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  without 
any  very  great  draft  upon  our  resources  or  prosperity. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  if  ne  were  to  affirm,  for  the 
sake  of  tiie  argument  only,  that  we  looked  rather  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gold  mines  than  to  free  trade  for  the  means  of  kesp- 
ing  our  trade  in  a  brisk  aud  healthy  state  during  the  ensuing 
year,  we  find  that  we  should  be  fully  borne  out  by  no  mean 
authority.  One  of  our  daily  contemporaries  thus  records  its 
opinion  of  the  continued  productiveness  of  the  go'.d  mines,  and 
the  effect  thereof  upon  tne  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  :  — 

"The  amount  of  gold  produce  of  Australia,  during  the  year 
1852,  is  returned  at  £14,163,264,  exclusive  of  gold  dust  in  the 
hands  of  diggers,  storekeepers,  and  others,  and  on  t  e  road  to 
Melbourne  aud  Geelong ;  and  it  is,  probably,  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  may  calculate  upon  an  annual  yield  of  not  less 
thau  £19,000,000.  Where  so  cheering  a  prospect  of  a  large 
aud  speedy  return  for  labour  is  held  out  to  all  comers,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  increasing  number  of  fresh  arrivals.  In  the 
month  of  January  of  this  year  10,000  souls  were  added  to  the 
population  of  Melbourue  alone  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase.  No  doubt  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrants  have  hitherto  been  attracted  by  the 
temptation  of  the  gold  fields,  but  as  the  first  excitement  dies 
away,  and  as  the  yield  becomes  more  regular,  the  tendency  to 
settle  down  in  onlinary  branches  of  industry  will  increase.  Of 
this  we  have  sufficient  proof.  Great  as  is  the  importance  of 
t'ne  gold  discoveries  as  regards  the  progress  of  Australia,  their 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  our  own  industrial  jiopulation 
is  not  Jess  remarkable.  Emigration,  concurrently  with  free 
trade,  is  everywhere  raising  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  re- 
muneration of  the  labourer." 

In  the  face  of  testimony  like  this — evidence,  be  it  observed, 
in  some  degree,  if  not  opposed,  at  least  not  favourable  to  our 
own  somewhat  more  sanguine  view  of  the  benelicial  influence 
cf  the  Australian  mines  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country— 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  clothed  in  the  attire  of  a  venerable 
female  if  we  wtre  loud  "  croakers  "  at  the  present  time.  That 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  other  commodities  will  rule  even 
higher  than  at  present  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  that  the 
price  of  wheat  will  further  attain  a  higher  standard,  as  com- 
pared with  other  commodities,  than  it  has  done  for  some  years 
past  is  also  highly  probable  ;  but  that  there  will  be  either  such 
an  efflux  of  bullion,  or  influx  of  foreign  commoditit s,  as  to 
occasion  any  serious  inconvenience  among  our  monetary  aud 
mercantile  circle?,  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  at  present  bring  our 
minds  to  believe. 

If  we  turn  from  the  corn  to  the  wool  trade,  we  find  that,  at 
the  time  we  write,  the  country  must  contain  within  itself  the 
necessary  raw  material  for  carrying  ou  fcr  soma  time  hence  an 
extensive  export  trade. 

The  tables  of  imports  of  wool,  as  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  first  five  mouths  of  the  years  1851,  1852,  aud 
1853,  are  as  follows  : —  Lbs. 

1851 21,578,190 

1852 18,352,760 

1853 27,5  7,476 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  this  large  increase 
— less  hbout  l.OOO.OOOlbs. — is  from  the  continent,  and  not 
from  our  colonies ;  but  this  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
favourable  indication  than  otherwise.  If  it  show  that  the  peo- 
ple in  our  colonies  have  turned  their  attention  rather  to  the 
production  of  gold  than  to  the  production  of  wool,  it  also  shows 
that  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  are  conceding  to  the  popu- 
lation, who,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  emigration,  stdl  re- 
main in  the  districts  of  our  woollen  manulacturers,  a  greater 
share  or  proportion  in  this  department  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  tendency,  indeed,  in  the  price  of  wool  to  advance, 
in  the  face  of  this  large  increase  of  imports,  clearly  demonstratea 
this  much. 
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To  turn  to  tlic  meat  matKet?,  wc  note  that  at  the  time  we 
write  the  top  prices  at  Smithfielil  per  81bs.,  sinking  the  offal, 
are  ns  follows  : — Beef  (Scots),  4».  4d. ;  sheep,  43.  lOd.;  calves, 
43.  8d. ;  smiiU  pigs,  43. ;  lambs,  Us. 

That  these  prices  are  remunerative  to  our  agriculturists  will 
not,  we  think  be  denied ;  and  that,  coujjliug  tbera  with  the 
average  prices  of  all  other  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  banking  establishments  in  our  purely  agricultural  districts 
will  experience  a  cousiderab'e  augmeutatiou  in  their  deposits, 
rather  than  of  drafts  upon  tlicm,  ia  to  us  equally  clear.  Hence 
it  would  appear  highly  probable  that,  even  should  there  be  such 
calls  upon  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  payment  for 
foreign  wheat,  a?  to  occRsion  a  temporary  reduction  in  its 
amount,  the  banks  in  the  country  will  be  in  a  position,  to  some 
extent,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  After  all,  indeed,  that  can 
be  said,  no  great  national  depression  can  arise  from  this.  It 
can  only  be  a  niatier  between  individuals,  in  town  and  country, 
whether  disrounls  or  tb.e  interests  of  mouey  be  high  in  London, 
or  in  Shrewsbury,  Lincoln,  ai;d  similarly  great  centres  of  atri- 
ciiltural  districts,  and  vice  rersa.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the 
much  lower  rates  of  discount  that  have  prevailed  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  compared  with  those  ranging  in  the  provinces,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  no  great  evil  or  wrong  could  arise  from 
their  experiencing  a  nearer  approximation  to  equality. 

VVe  notice  that  another  contemporary  attributes  the  advan- 
cing prices  of  meat  to]the  circumstances  of  "  the/armers  iiaving 
been  frightened  into  selling  off  tlieir  cattle  to  an  immoderate 
extent,"  ;.ud  to  "  the  inability  of  foreigners  to  do  more  than  a 
very  little  for  us"  in  its  supply. 

We  cannot  but  deprecate — strongly  as  we  desire  to  maintain 
the  existing  monetary  and  free-trade  system — the  publication 
of  such  merely  party  assertions  and  arguments  that  re;uteeach 
other,  and  the  untenab'.eiioss  of  which  it  can,  in  fact,  require 
but  a  very  lit'le  reflection  to  detect. 

We  think  that,  so  far  from  "the  farmers  having  been  fright- 
ened into  selling  their  cattle"  having  been  tlie  cause  of  what  is 
described  as  "  the  never  to  be  sufficiently  deplored  blank  in  our 
meat  markets,"  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  their haviugcouverted 
a  portion  of  our  arable  laud  into  pasturage,  that  we  have  now 
both  had  so  considerable  a  rise  in  the  wheat  market,  and  the 
farmers  placed  in  a  position  to  hold  hack  their  cattle. 

Certainly,  the  "  deplorable  blank"  cannot  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inability  of  foreigners  to  do  more  than  "  a  very 
little  for  us  ;"  for  we  find,  on  reference  to  the  official  returns  of 
importations  of  heads  of  cattle  into  London  for  the  week  in 
which  we  write,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the  six  prece- 
ding years,  that  they  have  been  as  follows  : — 1847,  3,719  ; 
1848,4,108;  1849,4,141;  1850,4,707;  1851,4,355;  1852, 
5,299;  185.3,  10,811. 

In  the  face  of  returns  like  these,  we  think  too  low  an  estimate 
has  been  formed  both  of  the  intelligence  of  our  own  graziers 
and  the  capabilities  of  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  impor- 
tation in  one  week  in  July  of  10,811  head  of  stock,  as  compared 
with  tlic  importation  of  5,299  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1852,  and  the  Smithfield  report  for  the  same  week  in  1853, 
setting  forth  that  "  the  supply  of  stock  from  our  own  provin- 
cial districts  was  seasonably  large  and  full  of  weight,"  are,  we 
think,  decisive  of  this  point,  and  that  we  have  no  cause  to  ap- 
prehend a  famine  in  the  meat  market. 

We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  rise  in  price  has  been 


principally  occasionea — first,  by  the  inrreascd  consumption  con- 
sequent  upon  the  combined  cliect  of  »the  gold  discoveries  p.nd 
free  trade;  and,  secondly,  by  the  disease  among  cattle  and  sheep. 

We  arc  fort. lied  in  this  opinion  by  the  tenor  of  our  reports 
from  the  provinces,  an  extract  from  one  of  v^hich  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  give,  as  evidencing  not  merely  this,  but 
that  we  have  not  iu  the  preceding  remarks  formed  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1853.  The  writer,  it  should  be 
stated,  is  referring  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  iu 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshiie.  He  says—"  Wheat,  I  am  sure, 
iu  this  district  will  be  not  less  than  a  third  deficient,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  average  and  so  many  thin  crops,  owing  to 
the  bad  seed  time  and  wet  winter.  Cheese  and  meat  bave 
been  enhanced  ia  value  to  some  extent  by  the  epidemic  of  last 
year,  which  was  nearly  universal.  We  sutTered  also  from  dry 
pasture,  occasioned  by  drought.  These  causes  combined  to 
abridge  tlie  produce  of  both  articles. 

"The  relative  price  of  meat  aud  cheese  now  and  last  year,  I 
believe  lobe  about  thus: — Meat,  4^d.  to  5|d.  per  lb.,  now  6d. 
to  G^d.  pe:  lb.;  cheese,  5d.  to  5.Vd.  per  lb.,  now  Gd.  to  7d.  As 
regards  the  potato  disease,  I  do  net  hear  anything  of  it  as  yet, 
but  is  rather  too  early  for  it  to  be  developed." 

"We  note  that,  carefully  striking  an  average,  the  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  grain  crops  throughout  Europe  are  of  an  unfa- 
vourable character,  and  that  we  must  look  almost  to  America 
alone  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  at 
Greenwich,  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  has  been,  from  the  1st  to 
the  14th  of  July,  3-72  inches,  or  nearly  two  inches  above  the 
first  half  of  July  of  ordinary  years.  Assumiiig'^that  this  exces- 
sive fall  of  rain  has  been  tolerably  equal  over  the  entire  country, 
it  is  at  this  peculiar  juncture  a  significant  fact,  aud  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  country  will  cer- 
tainly require  an  importation  of  not  less  than  18,000,000  qrs* 
of  wheat  betv.-een  the  harvests  of  1853  and  1854.  Happily, 
our  farmers  are  the  holders  of  unusually  large  stocks ;  aud 
coupling  this  with  a  good  harvest  in^  America  (which  country 
has  ever  been  the  best  customer  for  our  manufactures,  in  rt- 
turu  for  her  corn), "and  the  amount'of  bullion  both  now  in  the 
Bank  of  England  and  that  which  must  be  certainly  forthcoming 
from  Australia,  we  feel  strongly  that  England,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  agricultural  portion  of  her  people,  will  "tide  over"  the 
ensuing  year  with  comparative  comfort  and  freedom  from  em- 
barrassment—albeit, we  think  we  should  err  if  we  anticipated 
a  period  of  general  prosperity  equal  to  the ye.r  that  has  passed. 
Under  any  circumstances,  a  deficiency  of  10,000,000  qrs.  iu  our 
wheat  harvest— entailing,  as  it  probably  will,  upon  the  country 
a  cost  of  £25,000,000 — is  a  matter  too  serious  not  to  be  felt  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  amount,  nationally  speaking,  must  be 
paid  by  us  either  in  the  shape  of  labour,  economy,  privation,  or 
reduced  profits.  Happily,  the  combined  effects  of  tlie  Austra- 
lian mines  and|free  trade  will  now  enable  us  to  liquidate  the 
account,  if  we  think  proper,  wholly  by  the  former  article.  No 
odium  can  longer  attach  to  the  legislature,  or  to  the  agricultural 
or  the  banking  interest,  for  the  occurrenee  of  such  a  necessity. 
Nor  do  we  think  any  odium  will  attach  to  us — disagreeable  as 
it  may  be  to  believe  unwelcome  truths  —for  having  thus,  iu  a 
spirit  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  party,  or  interest,  endeavoured 
to  place  the  case  before  the  country  in  its  true  light,  aud 
thereby  incite  timely  spirit  of  industry,  prudence,  aud  provi- 
dent foresight. — Baukers'  Magazine, 
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Sir,— In  your  review  of  the  "  British  Com  Trade,"  last  week, 
yon  adverted  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  that  branch  of  our 
commerce  stands  at  the  present  time,  and  the  probability  that 
there  may  be  a  still  greater  reason  for  grave  consideration  on 
the  part,  not  only  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  corn  trade, 
but  of  the  Government,  as  to  how  the  necessary  supplies  shall 
be  obtained  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
having  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
or  to  raise  the  price  of  com  to  an  undue  and  factitious  rate ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  look  the  difficulties  of 
our  position  in  the  face ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  wc 
must  be  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  extent.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  a  certainty  that  the  growing  crcps  of  wheat  will, 
in  the  aggregate,  be  far  below  an  average  one,  whether  the 
actual  yield  be  good  or  Iwid,  owing  to  the  impossibility  ia  the 


autumn  of  sowing  the  usual  quantity.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the  disinclination  to  cultivate  for 
wheat  increases  every  year,  independent  of  the  impossibility  of 
sowing  anything  like  the  usual  breadth  last  autumn.  This 
being  the  case,  it  ia  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  sources  from 
whence  we  are  to  obtain  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  us  until  the 
harvest  of  1854. 

The  principal  corn-exporting  countries  may  be  divided  into 
four  grand  sections,  namely,  those  bordering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  embracing  the  northern  sea  ccast;  those  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sea  board  ;  those  on  the  Black 
Sea  aud  its  appendages ;  and  the  continent  of  North  America, 
comprising  the  United  States  aud  the  British  colonies.  From 
all  these  quarters  we  have  hitherto  obtained  an  ample  supply  of 
wheat— (or  it  is  to  this,  as  the  most  important  cereal,  that  I 
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propose  to  confine  the  inquiry — and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  still,  oi)e  or  another  of  them  (for  all  cannot  fail  us 
in  ordinary  years)  furnish  ua  with  the  needful  supply.  But 
the  present  year  is  one  of  those  peculiar  seasons  in  which  the 
most  correct  calculations  resting  on  former  experience  are 
liable  to  be  neutralized  ;  and  the  question  therefore  remains  to 
be  solved,  from  what  quarters  may  we  expect  such  a  supply 
as  shall  make  up  the  deficieccy  certaitt  to  arise  in  our  own 
crop  ? 

It  is  now  a  well-kuown  and  admitted  fact,  that  the  supply  of 
w.heat  from  Northern  Europe  has  for  some  years  been  de- 
clining in  quantity.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  produce 
this  falling  off :  but  we  will  mention  only  four  of  these,  as 
being  of  a  permanent  character,  and  likely  still  further  to  di- 
minish the  exporting  power.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  Europe  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  from 
80  to  100  millions  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  consequently 
there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  consumption. 
When  Mr.  Jacobs  drew  up  his  report  on  the  corn  trade  in 
1827,  he  estimated,  from  the  information  he  obtained  on  the 
continent,  that  the  increase  in  the  European  population  during 
the  twelve  years  of  peace  amounted  to  twenty-six  millions. 
Twenty-six  years  more  of  peace  have  passed  since  then  ;  and 
as  this  increase  goes  on  upon  the  principle  of  compound  in- 
terest, we  may  justly  assume  that  the  present  population  of 
Europe  is  what  we  have  stated,  in  advance  of  that  of  1815. 

The  second  cause,  is  the  absorption  of  the  land  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Silesian  beet  root,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing sugar.  The  object  of  the  Austrian,  French,  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Belgian  governments,  not  to  mention  the 
smaller  states,  is  to  render  their  dominions  independent  of  a 
foreign  supply  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  a  ma- 
nufacture highly  profitable  and  beneficial.  The  extent  of  land 
thus  absorbed  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  may  be 
proxiicately  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  acres — so  that,  with 
a  rapidly  increasing  consumption,  there  is  a  large  diminution 
in  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  cereal  produce. 

Tne  third  cause  is  the  operation  of  the  landwehr,  or  con- 
scription law,  now  generally  adopted  by  the  contincLjtal 
nations  ;  by  virtue  of  which  every  male  subject — whatever  be 
his  rank,  station,  or  calling  (except  ecclesiastics) — when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  is  bound  to  serve  for  three 
years  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  as  a  private  soldier.  We  may 
readily  conceive  that  this  infusion  of  the  military  spirit  is  in- 
imical to  the  sober  pursuits  of  industry,  and  must  necessarily 
abridge  them ;  and  that  the  abstraction  from  the  rural  popu- 
lation ol  the  entire  body  of  the  youth  at  that  age  when  labour 
is  a  pastime,  and  the  habit  of  it  begins  to  be  formed,  must 
have  its  effect  upon  the  after  life.  The  desultory  habits  inci- 
dent to  a  soldier's  life — half  spent  in  idleness,  and  the  other 
half  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  military  employments — are  too 
palpable  to  admit  of  dispute,  and  too  opposed  to  industrial 
pursuits  not  to  endanger  their  progress  when  conducted  upon 
so  extended  a  scale  as  is  practised  on  continental  Europe. 

A  fourth  cause  is  the  sub-division  of  the  land  into  small 
proprietaries,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia,  and  is 
now  the  practice  in  almost  all  the  continental  states  and  king- 
doms. Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  system 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  certain  that  at  present  it  has 
not  caused  an  increase  of  cereal  production,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. The  class  of  people  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France, 
to  whom  this  applies,  were  too  poor  and  too  ignorant — when 
this  power  to  become  iaaded  proprietors  was  granted  to  them 
— to  cultivate  their  holdings  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  their 
chief  aim  has  been  to  raise  enough  of  inferior  produce  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  operating  to  diminish  the 
growth  of  cereal  produce  in  northern  Europe.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  masses  there  are  not  consumers  of  wheaten 
bread,  but  are  fed  chiefly  on  rye  and  other  inferior  corn  bread. 
But  it  is  quite  evident,  that  whatever  laud  is  abstracted  from 
cereal  cultivation  of  any  kind  must  diminish  the  quantity  pro- 
duced ;  80  that,  whilst  the  increase  of  population  renders  a 
larger  amount  of  inferior  cereals  necessary,  there  is  not  only  a 
less  breadth  of  land  whereon  to  raise  it,  but  also  a  diminution 
of  industrial  power  to  be  applied  to  its  cultivation. 

The  second  section  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  on  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  countries,  with 
Italy  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  Greece,  the 
southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  range  of  the 


African  coast  borderijigon  the  Mediterranean,  mth  the  various 
islands  of  that  sea.  Of  these,  the  two  countries  of  France  and 
Egypt  furnish  by  far  the  largest  quautity  for  exportation. 
Spain  is  not  often  in  a  condition  to  export  wheat ;  an  .abund- 
ance is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  the  expense  of  transit  is  so 
heavy,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  grower  to  send  it.  In  Castile,  for  instance,  the  price 
of  wheat  is  seldom  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  bush. ;  but  so  heavy 
is  the  expense  of  conveying  it  to  theccast,  that  the  Andalusians 
find  it  cheaper  to  import  it  from  New  York,  paying  4s.  6d.per 
bushel,  besides  freight  and  expenses.  Portugal  furnishes  no 
wheat  for  exportation.  Greece  is  just  beginning  to  know  the 
value  of  an  exporting  corn  trade.  Of  Asia  Minor  the  same 
may  be  said ;  and  the  produclve  power  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile  has  never  been  fully  tested,  although  the  quantity 
exported  from  thence  increases  largely  every  year.  With 
regard  to  the  African  coast  from  Barca  to  Morocco,  but  little 
wheat  is  at  present  exported.  Its  cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 
fiiied  to  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  and  what  is  grown  is 
mostly  consumed  at  home  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  wheat 
will  be  obtained  from  thence  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  produce  no  wheat ; 
and  are  themselves  supplied  with  that  grain  from  Odessa. 
Sicily  is  capable  of  growing  large  quantities  of  wheat ;  but 
agriculture  has  long  been  kept  in  a  depressed  state  by  the 
absurd  policy  of  the  Government,  which  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  under  a  heavy  penalty.  This  restriction  is  now 
removed  ;  but  it  will  require  many  years,  under  such  a  Go- 
vernment, to  recover  the  rural  population  from  the  semi- 
barbarism  superinduced  by  the  laws.  Italy,  too,  exports  but 
little  wheat ;  although  there  is  much  land  capable  of  bearing 
large  crops  :  absurd  legislation  here  also  prevents  improve- 
ment. An  offer  was  recently  made  by  an  English  engineer  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes ;  but  Pio  Nono  cut  the  matter  t^ 
short  by  saying,  that  "  if  God  had  intended  them  to  be  ^ 
drained,  he  would  have  drained  them  himself." 

France  and  Egypt,  then,  are  the  only  two  wheat-exporting 
countries  in  this  section  that  can  be  depended  on ;  but  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  former  exported  too  freely  the  last  year, 
and  is  now  become,  in  consequence,  an  importing  country  : 
we  cannot  therefore  expect  that  she  will  be  able  to  supply  us 
with  any  great  qupjitity  next  season.  To  Egypt  we  may  look 
with  confidence;  possessing,  as  she  does,  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  of  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  constantly  open  market,  we  may  calculate  safely 
upon  an  increase  of  her  exporting  power. 

The  third  section  comprises  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  This  includes  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  Wallachia, 
and  Moldavia;  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia,  &c.;  and  the  country  north  of  the  steppes  bor- 
dering on  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  The  depots  for  these  dis- 
tricts are  the  ports  of  Odessa,  Marianople,  and  Taganrog  in 
Russia ;  and  Galatz,  Ibraila  on  the  Danube,  A''arna  on  the 
coast,  and  Adrianople,  in  Roumelia  for  the  Turkish  provinces. 
The  stimulus  given  to  the  wheat  trade  by  the  opening  of  our 
ports  has  affected  this  portion  of  the  world  more  than  any 
other ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  may  be  carried  in  the  rich  and  boundless  tracts 
of  alluvial  land  in  these  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  Russian 
Poland.  It  is  to  these,  in  fact,  alone,  that  we  can  in  future 
took  with  certainty  for  a  supply  in  any  emergency  like  that  of 
the  present  period  ;  and,  if  peace  continues,  we  can  have  no 
fear  of  a  want  of  wheat. 

The  fourth  section,  North  America,  will  have  but  little  to 
spare  for  us  in  future.  Her  export  of  wheat  and  flour  is  not 
greater  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  consumption  stiU 
keeps  a-head  of  production  ;  which,  if  space  allowed,  we  could 
prove  by  statistics.  But  besides  this,  new  and  extensive  mar- 
kets have  been  opened  up  for  American  flour  in  the  gold 
regions  of  California  and  Australia,  which  most  certainly  will 
in  future  greatly  curtail  the  exportation  to  the  United  King- 
dom. We  have  taken  the  whole  continent  as  one  country, 
because  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces.  In  both  consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production,  and  both  have  the  range  of  the  new  markets 
referred  to,  to  divert  the  supplies  that  would  otherwise  come 
to  our  own  ports. 

The  summary  of  our  position,  therefore,  is  as  follows  : — We 
have  the  prospect  of  a  large  deficiency  in  the  stock  of  wheat  at 
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the  ensuing  harvest.  Owing  to  a  similar  deficiency  France  is 
likely  to  be  an  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  country,  and 
tlui9,  for  the  next  season  at  least,  will  compete  with  us  for  the 
surplus  of  the  wheat-exporting  countries.  In  neither  is  there  any 
stock  of  wheat,  upon  which  to  commence  after  harvest.  Our 
average  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  been  4,000,000  qrs.  per  annum  ;  and  faking  the  probable 
deficit  of  the  present  crop  at  one-fourth,  we  shall  want  at  least 
8,000,000  quarters  between  the  two  harvests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  wheat  from  the  Baltic  ports 
declines  every  year ;  and  there  is  reason,  too,  to  suspect  that  the 
crops  there  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause  as  our  own  and 
those  of  France,  which  will  still  more  reduce  their  exportin^f 


power.  From  the  United  States  and  Canada  we  must  also 
look  for  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of  next  sea- 
son ;  and  the  only  quarters  on  which  we  can  with  carta  nty 
depend,  for  furnishing  ourselves  with  what  we  shall  require, 
are  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Egypt ; 
and  for  these  we  may  expect  a  vigorous  competitor  in  France. 

It  is  my  desire  tliat  your  readers  will  test  the  correctness  of 
these  premises  by  a  rigid  inqniry,  and  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  them  should  they  find  them  substantiated.  The 
subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  national  importance,  and  will 
suggest  grave  considirations  for  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  I  am,  &c.,  S.  C.  « 

— Mark  Lane  Express. 


BLIGHTS,    THEIR    CAUSE    AND    REMEDY, 


Sir, — There  are  just  now  many  important  agricultural 
questions  in  debate,  but  none  so  much  so  as  Mights  of  various 
kinds,  their  cmise  and  remedy. 

In  this  day's  Suffolk  Chronicle  it  is  stated  that  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  diseased  potatoes  is  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
the  disease  causing  the  decay  of  the  tubers.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  most  persons,  drawing-up  the  stalks  being 
the  most  prevalent  mode  adopted,  to  which  I  am  a  convert, 
from  having  practised  every  mode  suggested  ;  and  as  the  po- 
tato disease  is  very  prevalent,  if  not  general,  I  state  the  reason 
why. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  arises  from 
not  renewing  the  stocks  from  seed.  I  happened,  however,  to 
be  growing  a  stock  of  potatoes  the  first  year  the  disease 
occurred,  which  had  then  been  recently  rai-ed  from  seed  ;  but 
these  were  equally  affected  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  had  not  been  renewed  from  seed.  This  and  other  cir- 
cumstances led  me  to  conclude,  that  "  the  stock  being  worn 
out  by  constantly  planting  the  tubers"  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
blight.  It  hapceued  that  this  was  the  first  year  tbat  I  tried 
guano  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  They  were  planted  in  a  field 
forty  rods  in  length  to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre,  and  some  two 
hundred-weight  of  guano  was  applied ;  alongside  of  these, 
three  rows  of  forty  rods  in  length  were  planted  without  ma- 
nure, and  one  row  of  small  potatoes  which  had  sprouted  green. 
I  first  observed  black  spots  on  the  portion  manured  with 
guauo,  hut  all  were  eventually  diseased.  Those  manured  being 
double  or  treble  in  quantity  and  size  of  course  showed  theeffect 
most;  but  in  each  case  the  tubers  nearest  the  stcu's  were  most 
affected,  in  fact  were  rotten,  whilst  the  tubers  produced,  or  the 
ruuiiers,  were  chiefly  sound.  This  and  similar  circumstances 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  disease  first  attacks  the  leaf  and 
stem,  aud  I  am  not  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  all  that  has 
been  since  writteu  on  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  tubers  cease  to  in- 
crease in  size  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  affected,  and  thus  the 
stems  may  as  well  be  cut  or  pulled  oft'  the  instant  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  occurs ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  then  the  ques- 
tion is — which  is  it  most  rational  to  conclude  to  adopt  ?  If 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  the  sap  issuing  out  of  the  stumps  left  keeps 
the  ground  quite  wet  for  many  days,  however  dry  the  weather 
continues;  but  if  the  tops  are  drawn  up,  no  appearance  of  wet 
remains.  This  I  have  seen  in  many  instances  this  year  since 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  In  some  cottage-gardens  and  allot- 
ments the  tops  are  cut  off;  in  others  they  are  pulled  off ;  and 
in  some  a  portion  are  cut  and  a  portion  drawn  up,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  difference  occurs.  This  is  all  very  right  ;  but,  as 
the  tubers  grow  no  larger,  an  additional  experiment  may  be 
tried. 

If  the  potatoes  are  taken  up  before  the  skins  are  set  they 
will  not  keep,  if  put  in  a  heap  ;  if  left  just  as  they  remain  alter 
the  tops  are  cut  off  or  pulled  up,  they  will  dry  slowly  in  most 
soils.  Thus  it  anpears  that  breakiug-np  the  huid  with  three 
or  four-tined  forks  would  so  loosen  the  soil  as  to  cause  it  to 
dry  more  rapidly,  and  stop  the  disease  if  it  has  not  affected  the 
tubers.  The  rows  of  potatoes  should  be  lifted  first,  and  then 
the  space  between,  to  let  in  the  air  and  light.  A  man  will  go 
over  a  large  space  in  a  day  at  this  work. 


But  to  return  to  the  cause  of  the  blight  in  potatoes.  As  it 
affects  early  and  late  planted  at  nearly  the  same  time,  it  surely 
must  be  atmost.heric,  and  no  remedy  exists  to  prevent  it.  If 
it  is  caused  by  animalcules  (the  vastatar),  as  some  suppose, 
salt,  seaweed,  charcoal,  &c.,  may  prevent  disease.  But  why  is 
not  a  systematic  mode  adopted  to  prove  the  result  of  apply- 
ing the  specifics  ("  nostrums")  ? 

It  is  a  great  national  question,  or,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  question 
that  concerns  every  country,  as  it  seems  to  prevail  more  rrless 
everywhere — in  America  (its  native  climate  and  soil)  as  well  as 
in  Englaod  ;  and  American  potatoes  brought  over  and  planted 
heie  are  equally  affected  with  our  own. 

Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  (self-sown)  or  planted  early  in 
the  spring — planted  in  June,  and  in  one  case  I  see  frequently 
planted  the  first  week  in  July  on  land  never  cropped  before,  the 
site  of  an  old  house  pulled  down — are  all  affected  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  those  which  have  large  tubers  and  others  which 
have  none.  Drying  the  sets  is  not  a  preventive,  as  I  have 
proved.  No  crops  of  potatoes  seem  to  escape  the  disease  in 
this  neighbourhood  this  year,  let  the  soil  be  sand,  or  clay, 
or  any  variety.  Early  or  late,  kidney  or  round,  none  are  fit 
to  eat  when  three  or  four  days  out  of  the  ground;  and  potato- 
onions  seem  affected  with  the  same  disease,  and  are  rotting. 

I  have  always  presumed  that  the  various  varieties  of 
potatoes  were  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed ;  if  so,  con- 
stantly planting  the  tubers  is  not  the  cause  of  the  failure.  If 
a  preventive  exist,  it  appears  that  it  must  be  by  steeping  the 
sets  in  brine,  using  vitriol  or  other  corrosive  substances,  to  de- 
stroy the  fungus  or  animalcula,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  ad- 
here to  the  roots,  if  it  is  diseased  sets  that  cause  the  disease ; 
at  any  rate,  this  process  would  clear  up  some  of  the  surmises 
which  exist. 

Some  years  since — before  the  potato  disease  existed — I  had 
a  few  potatoes  sent  me  as  a  present  in  the  mouth  of  June,  aud 
it  being  so  late,  and  the  weather  dry,  I  planted  them  whole  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  stems  were  three  or  four  inches  high  I  drew 
the  tubers  from  them  and  replanted  them  ;  aud  when  the 
second  growth  was  about  the  same  height  I  drew  the  sets  from 
them  also,  and  replanted  them  a  third  time,  and  I  believe  I  ob- 
tained as  many  tubers  from  the  second  and  third  as  from  the 
first.  I  state  this  circumstance  to  show  that  if  the  disease  is 
caused  by  diseased  sets,  by  taking  them  away  it  is  possible  it 
may  prevent  the  crop  being  diseased. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  to  insert  this  or  not. 
I  am,  air,  your  humble  servant, 

Wilnesham,  Ipswich,  Aug.  4.  C.  Poppy. 

P.S.  Beans  and  peas  are  blighted  in  this  neighbourhood  appa- 
rently with  the  same  disease  as  the  potato ;  the  pods  of  the 
peas  are  thickly  spotted  with  black. 


STATISTICS  OF  ENGLAND.— "McUueen's  Statistics 
of  the  British  Empire"  gives  the  quantity  of  cultivated  laud 
in  England  at  25,632,000  acres :  of  these  he  computes  that, 
15,379,200  acres  were  pasture  and  meadow  laud,  and 
10,252,800  were  garden  and  arable.  He  calculates  the 
average  value  of  the  whole  to  be  25s.  per  acre. 
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cloudy 
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estimated  averages  of  august. 


Barometer. 

Highest.    I    Lowest. 

30.260  29.350 


Thermometer. 

High.  I     Low.    I   Mean. 

82  41  61.6 


real  average  temperature  of  the  period. 


Highest. 
69.84 


Lowest. 
53.6 


Mean, 
62.72 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 
July  24.  Windy.     25.  Masses   of  clouds;  fine 
evening.      26.  Dark,  blustering   day.     27.  Much 
finer  and  warm.     28.  After  a  wet  night,  thunder- 
storm   very    early.     29.    Drizzle.      30.    Cloudy; 
oleanng    off  in   the    evening.      31.   Clouds    and 
gleams.— Nearly  6  inches  of  rain  in  July  ! 
Lunation.— Last  quarter,  2rth,  10  at  night, 
August  1.  Threatning,  cloudy,  hot,  yet  dry.     2, 
and  thence  to  15,  inclusive.  Dry  weather;  on  the 
three  or  four  first  days  the  temperature  was  above 
the  average;  subsequently  below  it.     16.  With  the 
change  of  wind,  rainreturned,  and  0.24  of  an  inch  is 
registered.     17.  Clear  and  fine  till  6  p.m.,  when  a 
singular  dense  gloom  of  massive  clouds  came  over 


from  the  North.  18.  Very  fine.  19.  Very  faint 
heat;  a  few  drops  of  rain;  much  fell  after  mid- 
night. 20.  Gloomy,  with  some  rain ;  great  rain 
in  the  night;  damp  day;  evening  fine.  21.  Very 
fine  maturing  day,  22.  Fine  forenoon;  gloomy 
and  oppressive.  23.  After  wet  night,  a  damp, 
close  day. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture, 
It  will  at  a  glance  be  apparent,  that  weather  favour- 
able to  the  harvest  set  in  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
continued  till  the  l6th  of  August,  when  a  change 
of  wind  to  a  S.W.  point  brought  a  return  of  the 
showery  weather.  Much  corn  has  been  ricked 
under  favourable  circumstances  ;  but  more  remains 
a-field.  We  ought,  however,  to  abound  in  hope 
and  thankfulness.  The  amended  condition  of  the 
Irish  labourers,  who  have  come  over  in  hundreds, 
must  be  a  cause  of  gratulation  to  every  feeling 
heart.  Happiness,  comfort,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
cleanliness  (v/hen  compared  with  the  miserable 
state  they  v/ere  in  formerly),  are  seen  and  remarked 
on  by  every  one.  The  potato-disease  was  an  awful 
calamity  for  the  time ;  but  we  firmly  beUeve  that 
it  ivas,  and  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  have  been, 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Croydon,  Avg.  2Zrd, 
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AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
AUGUST. 

The  advices  received  from  most  of  the  conti- 
nental shipping  ports  having  been  important — 
they  having  shown  a  deci'ied  tend(^ncy  to  advance, 
under  the  influence  of  large  s;iles  for  France,  Italy, 
&c. — the  state  of  our  own  harvest  operations  has 
become  extremely  interesting  and  important.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  the  accounts 
at  hand  from  our  leading  wheat-growhig  districts 
are  to  the  effect  that  this  year's  produce  will  certain- 
ly be  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth  less  than  in  1852. 
If  we  consider  that  the  quantity  of  land  under 
wheat  culture  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
average  run  of  years,  and  that  the  acreable  defi- 
ciency is  from  2  to  3  bushels,  it  is  clear  that  a  very 
large  import  of  grain  and  flour  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  consumption.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  value  of  wheat  at  Mark-lane  and 
elsewhere  has  been  on  the  advance;  and  it  appears 
very  evident  that  a  further  rise  will  take  place  in  it. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  have  long  since 
anticipated  that  France  would  overship  herself;  in 
other  words,  that  adequate  care  was  not  taken  by 
the  authorities  in  that  country  to  preserve  a  sufii- 
cient  stock  of  food  for  consumption.  The  result 
is  exactly  as  we  predicted.  Now  that  the  present 
year's  crop  is  proving  a  deficient  one,  it  is  disco- 
vered that  a  necessity  exists,  not  only  for  the  almost 
free  admission  of  the  better  kinds  of  food,  but  for 
an  abolition  of  tonnage  dues  on  all  vessels  laden 
with  grain.  The  purchases  of  wheat  and  flour 
here  on  French  account  have  been  large, 'and  large 
transactions  have  taken  place  in  America  for  ship- 
ment to  Havre,  &c. 

From  strict  inquiries  made  in  various  quarters, 
we  learn  that  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  are  seasonably  good,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  saleable  condition.  In  some  counties, 
stocks  of  the  produce  of  1851  are  yet  to  be  met 
with.  Allowing  that  the  supply  is  a  good  one,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  both  the  present  stock  and 
the  new  yield  will  be  far  below  our  requirements. 
The  supplies  of  barley  have  long  since  been  nearly 
exhausted,  and  those  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas  have 
become  limited  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  cutting  of 
wheat  was  commenced  in  the  forward  counties ; 
and  harvest  work  was  pretty  general  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  week.  The  prngrei5s,  hov.-ever, 
hitherto  made,  has  not  been  large,  and,  at  the  time 
we  are  writing,  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Essex 


and  Kent  have  their  wheat  uncarted.  The  scarcity 
of  farm  labourers  in  some  quarters  has  been 
severely  felt,  and  we  apprehend  that  ere  harvest 
work  is  concluded  many  trying  difficulties,  exclu.- 
sive  of  the  additional  expense  in  getting  home  the 
produce,  will  have  to  be  encountered.  The  growth 
of  barley  in  almost  every  county  is  represented  as 
far  above  an  average ;  indeed,  in  many  quarters,  is 
it  considered  equal  to  from  5  to  6  quarters  per  acre. 
Should  the  weather  prove  fine,  the  crop  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ever  grown  in  this  country. 
The  yield  of  oats  promises  to  be  tolerably  abun- 
dant, yet  in  former  years  we  have  seen  heavier 
crops.  Both  beans  and  peas  have  almost  wholly 
escaped  the  blight,  and  the  produce  will  no  doubt 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  last  j'ear. 

There  has  been  a  great  abundance  of  grass  in 
the  pasture?,  and  depastured  stock  has  fared  ex- 
tremely well.  In  some  parts  a  large  second-cut 
has  been  well  secured,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  has 
nearly  equalled  the  first  in  weight.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  turnip  and  carrot  crops  promise 
well.  The  quality  of  those  roots  is  unquestionably 
good,  and  very  few  ravages  appear  to  have  been 
made  upon  them  by  fly  and  other  insects.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  the  hay  and  straw  markets 
were  decidedly  active,  and  prices  were  conisderably 
on  the  advance.  In  the  metropohs  prime  old 
meadow  hay  was  worth  £5  I7s.  6d.,  and  prime  old 
clover  £6  per  load.  These  quotations  have  been 
pretty  well  supported ;  but  their  tendency  of  late 
has  been  to  dechne,  owing  to  increased  supplies 
having  been  brought  forward. 

The  crop  of  seeds  is  unquestionably  good  ;  but 
the  late  heavy  rains  have  retarded  the  harvesting  of 
them.  The  samples  of  rapeseed,  canary,  &c., 
shown  in  some  of  the  large  markets,  have,  how- 
ever, proved  of  average  quality. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  public  sales,  a  very 
limited  demand  has  been  experienced  for  both 
foreign  and  colonial  wool,  yet  no  decline  has  taken 
place  in  the  quotations.  English  qualities  have 
commanded  more  attention,  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced O^d.  per  lb.  Several  large  parcels  have 
changed  hands  for  shipment  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  corn  trade  has 
steadily  improved,  and  prices  have  risen,  though 
not  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  England.  The 
cattle  trade  has  ruled  very  firm  on  higher  terms. 
The  numbers  of  fat  stock  forwarded  to  Liverpool, 
Sniithfield,  &c.,  have  not  increased.      From   the 
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southern  and  western  portions  of  Ireland  our  ac- 
counts respecting  the  progress  of  harvest  work, 
and  the  yield  of  the  new  grain,  are  very  cheering ; 
whilst  those  in  reference  to  potatoes  state  that  very 
few  traces  of  disease  are  to  be  met  with,  notwith- 
standing that  the  haulm  in  most  quarters  has  be- 
come much  decayed.  In  Scotland  the  crops  in 
general  are  looking  remarkably  well ;  but  as  yet 
harvest  work  has  hardly  commenced. 


REVIEW    OF    THE     CAITLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
large  cattle  markets  have  exhibited  considerably 
increased  supplies  of  each  kind  of  stock,  the  trade 
has  been  decidedly  firm  during  the  whole  of  the 
month,  and  prices  have  ruled  comparatively  high. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  both  beasts 
and  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  have  shown  a  material 
falling  off  in  weight  and  general  condition,  and 
that  consequently  the  actual  supplies  have  been  by 
no  means  first-rate.  From  abroad  the  imports  have 
been  on  a  very  liberal  scale ;  but  we  have  observed 
little  or  no  improvement  in  them — indeed,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assume  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  beasts  and  sheep  have  been  scarcely  fit  for 
general  consumption.  There  is  one  feature 
amongst  them,  however,  worthy  of  notice — we 
mean  the  excellent  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
foreign  calves  "  die."  Their  flesh,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  in  Essex^ 
and  finds  its  way  readily  amongst  first-rate  but- 
chers. 

From  our  northern  grazing  districts,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  parts  of  England,  we  learn  that 
the  supplies  of  stock  on  most  farms  are  very 
moderate,  the  time  of  year  considered ;  whilst  in 
some  quarters  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  keeping  down  the  grass.  This  is  to  be  much 
regretted ;  but  it  has  become  a  serious  question 
with  numerous  graziers  whether  the  present  enor- 
mously high  prices  demanded  by  the  breeders  will 
pay.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  lean  stock  is  held 
at  such  high  rates  as  to  render  all  prospect  of 
making  a  jirofit  out  of  it  a  most  doubtful  matter. 
A  further  rise  in  the  value  of  fat  stock  of  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  would  no  doubt  compensate  the 
graziers  ;  but  at  present  we  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  such  an  advance  will  take  place.  It  is 
true  that  our  artizans  and  others  are  fully  employed, 
and  that  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  higher  wages 
than  for  a  series  of  years  past,  but  we  must  take 
into  the  account  the  all-important  fact  that  emigra- 
tion is  rapidly  carrying  away  numerous  large  con- 
sumers and  their  families,  and  further,  that  much 


higher  prices  than  those  now  paid  will  have  the 
effect  of  checking  consumption.  Very  few  cases 
of  disease  have  been  observed  amongst  the  beasts 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  must  e  bsatisfactory  to 
know  that  sheep  in  general  have  continued  ex- 
tremely healthy.  In  all  parts  their  has  been  an 
abundance  of  food  of  unusually  good  quality, 
whilst  the  demand  for  cakes  has  steadily  improved, 
and  prices  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  There 
appears  to  be  no  scarcity  of  stock  in  Holland ;  but 
as  yet  the  Dutch  graziers  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  improve  their  general  breeds.  The 
high  value  of  meat  throughout  France,  but  more 
particularly  in  Paris,  renders  it  probable  that  ship- 
ments of  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves  will  shortly  be 
made  to  some  of  the  French  ports.  In  that  case, 
a  portion  of  the  supplies  will  be  diverted  from  this 
country.  The  following  are  the  imports  into 
London : — 

Head. 

Beasts 4,929 

Sheep    22,436 

Lambs 2,579 

Calves   2,908 

Pigs 2,055 

IMPORTS    AT    CORRESPONDING    PERIODS. 


Aug. 

Beasts. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1847  . 

.   4,185 

18,489 

874 

1,942 

— 

1848  . 

.   2,526 

14,266 

871 

2,135 

— 

1849  . 

.  2,913 

15,981 

1,179 

1,000 

302 

1850  . 

.  4,277 

17.:376 

2,370 

1,945 

581 

1851  . 

.   5,342 

24,342 

4,431 

2,569 

2,009 

1852  . 

.  5,316 

23,623 

3,576 

2,867 

1,856 

An  arrival  of  oxen  has  taken  place  from  Oporto 
at  Southampton  and  Plymouth,  and  100  have 
arrived  direct  into  the  metropolis  from  that  quarter. 
The  total  supplies  of  English  and  foreign  stock 
shown  in  Smithfield  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Head. 

Beasts 24,345 

Cows 522 

Sheep  and  lambs 172,102 

Calves.    3,431 

Pigs     2,990 

STOCK      SHOWN    AT     CORRESPONDING    PERIODS. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1852. 

Beasts     ..      17,975  18,133  19,390  20,317  21,049 
Sheep  and 

lambs  . .    153,280  173,620  181,490  181,900  165,770 

Calves      ..        3,840  2,4S0  2,348  2.648  3,350 

Pigs     ....       2.443  2,200  2,291  2,732  2,785 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  the  northern  grazing 
districts  has  amounted  to  8,200  short-horns  ;  from 
Norfolk,  Suftblk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  1,450 
Scots  and  short-horns ;  from  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, 2,200  of  various  breeds ;  and  from  Scotland, 
1,110  horned  and  polled  Scots— the  lemainder  of 
the  bullock  supply  having  been  derived  from 
abroad  and  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Beef  has  sold  at  froin  3s,  to  4s,  6d. ;  muttouj 
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3s.  4d.  to  5s.;  lamb,  4s,  Gd.  to  6s.;  veal,  3s.  4d. 
to  5s.;  pork,  3s.  to  4s.  per  8lbs.  to  sink  the  oiials. 

COMPARISON   OF  PRICES. 

Aug.,  1849.  Aug.,  1850. 

s.    d.      s.  d.  s.    d.     s.  d. 

Beef,  from    2     8  to  3  10  ..  2     6  to  3  10 

Mutton     2  10       4     0..  3     2       4     2 

Lamb    4     0       5     0  . .  3     6       4     (5 

Veal 3     0       3     6..  3     0       4     0 

Pork .3     2       4     0    . .  3     2       4     0 

Aug.,  1851.  Aug.,  1852. 

s.    d.      s.  d.  8.    d.     s.  d. 

Beef 2     4  to  3     G..  2     4  to  4     0 

Mutton         2  10       3  10  ..  2     6       4     2 

Lamb    3  10       4   10    . .  4     0       5     2 

Veal 24       3G..28       40 

Pork 2     4        3     8..  2     6        3     G 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  seasonably 
well  supplied  with  each  kind  of  meat,  which  has 
moved  off  steadily,  as  follows  :  — 

Beef  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s. ;  mutton,  3s.  4d.  to 
4s.  lOd.;  lamb,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  lOd.;  veal,  3s.  8d. 
to  4s.  lOd.;  pork,  3s.  to  4s.  4d.  per  8lbs.,  by  the 
carcass. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The  month  of  August  just  opened  with  a  succession 
of  almost  as  uninterrupted  fine  weather  as  the  days  had 
for  the  previous  month  been  dark  and  rainy.  The 
harvest  was  therefore  hastened  on ;  and  while  on  the 
last  week  of  July  there  was  every  probability  of  a  Sep- 
tember harvest,  the  very  hot  days,  and  somewhat  frosty 
nights,  have  made  it  now  general  in  the  last  week  of 
August.  We  waited  a  while,  to  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  the  crops  when  they  were  actually 
certain,  and  in  this  peculiar  year  they  may  all  be  classed 
under  their  separate  heads.  The  first,  taking  the  wheat 
as  the  most  important  for  this  purpose,  is  a  ridge  com- 
mencing at  or  near  Doncaster,  and  extending  to  Scar- 
borough, comprising  the  whole  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
Stone,  the  red  sandstone,  and  the  chalk  substrata ;  and 
whatever  influence  the  northern  drift  may  have  which 
causes  these,  the  whole  of  the  wheats  are  thin  and  short 
in  the  ear,  and  will  be  a  very  moderate  crop,  far  below 
an  average.  Then,  if  we  take  the  clay  valleys,  of  which 
Cleveland  is  a  type,  there  is  very  little  wheat  sown  at 
all — a  little  spring-sown,  which  is  very  bad — and  these 
districts  will  not  produce  one-third  of  an  average  quan- 
tity either  per  farm  or  per  acre.  Then  taking  the  waste 
lauds,  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  clay  loams,  the  crop 
is  better,  but  under  an  average.  We  heard  a  land-agent 
of  great  experience,  on  his  travels  in  all  parts  of  this 
county,  observe  that  he  had  only  seen  two  really  good 
crops  of  wheat,  and  these — one,  or  both,  we  forget  which 
— were  near  Hessle,  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  line  of  railway. 
The  barley  is  in  greater  breadth,  and  grown  indeed  on  all 
kinds  of  land.  On  those  hills  where  it  is  usually  the 
best — the  strong  turnip  and  barley  land — the  season 
has  been  too  hot,  and  it  is  light,  and  has  ripened  at 
twice.  On  soils  usually  less  adapted  to  barley,  it  is 
better,  as  regards  the  crop,  but  of  an  inferior  samjile. 
Oats  are  a  fair  crop  ;  and  beans  promise  well.  Turnins 
are  growing  rapidly,  but  almost  now  in  want  of  rain. 
Pastures  and  seeds  are  gone  off  past  recovery,  and 
second  crops  of  red  clover,  and  fog  or  after-grass,  are 
burned  up.  The  corn  markets  are  at  last  beginning  to 
be  influenced  by  the  prospects,  and  are  all  looking  up- 
wards.— Aug.  22. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  weather,  up  to  this  date,  has  been,  during  the 
month,  very  showery.  Harvest  commenced  very 
generally  on  the  15th,  and  in  the  forward  parts  of  the 
country  a  small  portion  of  oats,  wheat  and  barley  was 
carried  on  the  22nd,  since  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  make  any  further  progress  in  carting,  and  this  day 
has  been  very  wet,  with  a  falling  barometer.  The  wheat 
on  the  heavy  laud  shocks  up  very  thin,  and  has  also  a 
small  ear.  The  quality  of  the  corn  has  improved,  and 
should  it  be  well  harvested,  will  be  a  fair  average  sample  ; 
but  the  yield  per  acre  is  likely  to  be  deficient.  On  the 
dry  sound  land  the  crop  is  much  thicker,  and  the  yield 
will  be  much  better.  There  is  a  considerable  breadth 
of  barley  mown  ;  the  swathe  is  light  generally,  excepting 
on  the  sandy  land,  where  the  crop  is  bulky.  Some  pieces 
of  early  sown'oats  are  carried,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  oat  crop  is  still  in  the  field.  Peas  are 
generally  cut,  and  the  beans  are  improving,  but  will  be 
a  late  crop.  The  corn  is  generally  foul  with' weeds,  and 
the  young  clovers  are  high,  so  that  fine  warm  weather  is 
very  desirable,  to  prepare  the  spring  crops  for  the  stack. 
Turnips  have  been  improved  by  the  late  rains,  and  there 
is  an  abundance  of  grass  keeping.  Fat  stock  has  rather 
given  way  in  price,  but  there  is  a  good  steady  demand. 
All  kinds  of  store  cattle  are  selling  at  high  prices,  and 
breeding  ewes  are  eagerly  sought  after,  but  lambs  are 
rather  a  dull  sale.  We  have  abundance  of  labour,  and 
have  had  hundreds  of  Irishmen  seeking  employment ; 
but,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  autumn-sown 
wheat  ready  for  the  sickle,  they  have  not  been  successful 
in  obtaining  employment  to  any  extent,  and  have  now 
left  for  other  districts.  No  doubt  they  were  tempted  to 
come  over  this  year  from  the  great  demand  there  has 
been  for  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  summer  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  a  very  successful  speculation  for  them 
this  season.  Wool  is  more  inquired  after,  and  several 
lots  have  been  sold  lately,  at  an  advance  of  from  Is.  to 
2s.  per  tod,  both  mutton  and  wool  bearing  a  high  price, 
thereby  increasing  the  annual  profit  of  a  good  flock  of 
sheep. — August  25. 


SOUTH    LANCASHIRE. 

Faithful  information  is  at  all  times  well  received  by  your 
readers.  We  have  now  had  four  weeks  of  beautiful  weather, 
which  has  tended  much  to  the  aJvancemeut  of  our  several 
crops.  Barley  has  been  cut  in  most  places,  aud  proves  itself 
a  good  crop.  Beans  are  slightly  blighted :  we  have  seen  some 
first-rate  crops.  Oats  are  said  to  be  a  capital  crop,  and  are 
mostly  finished  being  cut:  we  have  an  unusual  breadth  sown,  aud 
we  believe  we  can  boast  of  a  good  crop.  We  should  have 
felt  much  gratified  if  we  coulJ  have  given  you  a  similar 
flattering  account  as  to  our  deficient  wheat  crop.  Lanca- 
shire is,  generally  speaking,  a  heavy  clay-land,  aud  niauy 
farmers  were  unable,  owing  to  the  long  continued  wet  weather, 
to  get  in  the  usual  quantity  sown  at  seed-time,  and  even  that 
which  was  committed  to  the  ground  has  had  buch  an  un- 
favourable opportunity,  that  the  yield  has  proved  tliiu  and 
light-headed.  The  last  few  days'  fine  weather  has  contributed 
much  to  benefit  this  crop  ;  harvest,  indeed,  has  set  in,  aud  a 
goodly  quantity  has  uudergone  the  usual  operation  of  the 
sickle,  but  nothing  near  the  quantity  as  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing.  Potatoes  are  rotting  fast :  we  should  ha\e 
had  an  excellent  crop  but  for  the  early  bli>;ht.  Sad  havoc  and 
loss  have  been  created  with  high  markets,  and  doubtless  the 
prices  will  yet  increase,  owing  to  their  "  goiu;;"  so  fast,  and  it 
is  likely  enormous  prices  will  be  obtained  for  good  potatoes 
before  Christmas.  We  know  several  farmers  who  have  pur- 
chased large  quantities  to  sell  during  the  winter,  if  they  will 
keep.  Eddish  is  plentiful ;  second  crops  of  clover  are  not  so 
very  promising,  although  some  favoured  spots  liappen  to  be 
better  than  in  our  neighbourhood.  Hay  icaintains  its  price,  in 
consequence  of  the  short  crop, and  the  bad  hay  weather  at  the 
late  hay  harvest,  and  the  quantity  washed  away  by  the  late 
awful  devastating  floods,  which  carried  away  thousands  of  tons, 
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besides  other  damage ;  indeed,  all  our  markets  have  an  up- 
ward tendency — milk  and  butter  being  about  our  cheapest 
articles.  Garden  produce  is  seUicg-  well ;  aud  fruit,  where 
there  is  any,  (for  iu  our  locality  wehave  none,  owing  ta  the 
chemic  vapours,  which  has  almost  ruined  all  our  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley, during  the  last  six  weeks;  indeed, we  have  been  all 
but  poisoued  thereby).  The  turuip  and  mangel  wurzel  crops 
are  perfect  faiUires.  Horses  are  selling  at  good  figures,  as  are 
cows  and  calves  bringing  remunerating  prices.  There  is  a 
plenitude  of  Irisii  labourers ;  but  they  ask  aud  obtain  high 
wages.  Other  trades  are  brisk,  aud  everything  wears  a  buoyant 
sign,  and  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  record  contentment  and 
prosperity  en  all  sides. 

NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE. 
We  are  no*'  so  far  advanced  into  harvest  as  to  justify  a 
rough  guess  as  to  probable  yield  aud  quality.  August,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  tolerably  tine,  with,  however,  a  full  quantity 
of  moistui->.  Tlic  mercury  is  now  (25th)  low,  with  falling 
lain,  and  all  harvest-work  suspended.  Owing  to  the  conti- 
nued rains  of  last  autumn  and  caily  spring,  at  least  one-fourth 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  ]>md  was  wheat-sowu  ;  and 
from  wet  and  low  temperature  in  June  and  July,  the  wheat 
plant  became  seriously  afi'ected  with  the  yellow  grub,  with 
blight,  and  with  mildew  ;  and  disastrous  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. We  are  now  in  mid-harvest.  The  vi'heat-ear,  on 
being  pressed  iu  the  hand,  feels  soft,  as  if  partially  thrashed, 
one  row  being  nearly  empty  of  grain.  It  was  beatea  down 
early,  aud  twisted,  so  that  reaping  is  tedious  and  difficult  ; 
and  as  to  yield,  it  will  probably  fall  short  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  an  average  per  acre,  which,  added  to  one-fourth  less 
land  under  wheat,  will  cause  a  very  serious  defalcation.  Beaus 
and  barley  (weather  proving  favourable)  will  be  heavy  crops, 
and  of  fine  quality.  The  recent  rains  have  done  much  for  the 
growing  swede  and  turnips.  The  potato  blight  is  general,  but 
has  lately  received  a  check  in  its  devastations  ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, so  has  the  growth  of  the  tubers.  They  will  be  very 
small,  and  the  geueral  yield  iusignifieaut.  On  the  valleys  and 
higiier  meadows,  the  second  crop  of  grass  will  be  good,  and 
much  useful  hay  will  he  got  together.  Prices  for  all  farm 
produce  are  remuuerative,  aud  we  have  no  murmuring  in  the 
streets. 


SALTING  IN  DAMP  HAY  AND  GRASS. 

Damp  hay,  or  even  grass,  may  be  stacked  with  layers  cf 
straw,  or  of  old  hay,  sprinkled  with  salt  to  prevent  heating, 
aud  to  draw  out  the  juice  from  the  damp  grass,  which  is  then 
absorbed  by  the  straw. 

Mouldy  hay  put  together  with  salt,  from  Slbs.  to  251bs.  per 
ton,  was  better  relished  by  the  cattle,  and  did  them  more  good 
than  sound  hiy  stacked  without  salt  ;  of  which  many  instances 
are  recorded  (Johnson  on  Salt,  p.  10.5,  &c.)  An  excellent 
larmer  at  Lsndrake,  in  Cornwall,  many  years  ago,  stacked 
damp  hay  with  salt ;  which  came  out  almost  a  paste  when  the 
rick  was  opened,  but  the  cattle  devoured  it  greedily.  In  Ger- 
many they  even  cure  fresh  cut  grass  by  pitting  with  salt,  lib. 
to  the  cwt.  ;  it  comes  out  quite  a  paste,  and  is  said  to  go  far- 
ther (in  food)  than  the  same  quantity  of  grass  made  into  hay. 

The  advantage  of  dry  straw,  to  absorb  the  juice  drawn  out 
by  the  salt,  is  two-fold ;  first,  in  preventing  the  souring  of  the 
grass,  and,  second,  in  rendering  the  straw  itself  nourishing  and 
palatable  by  the  juice  thus  absorbed. 

The  proportion  of  straw  may  vary  from  l-8tli  to  l-4th,  and 
thesilt  from  lib.  to  Sib.  per  cwt.,  according  to  the  dampness  of 
the  new  hay.  If  old  dry  hay  is  used  instead  of  straw,  it  must  be 
in  larger  proportion,  because  less  absorbent.  And  where 
neither  can  be  had,  chaS'  or  young  furze  might  do  ;  or  even 
bran,  if  salted  enough  to  prevent  fermentation.  —  J. 
Prideaux. 


MR.  SAMUEL  BENNETT,  OF  BICKERING'S 
PARK. — The  Agricultural  World  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  this  truly  good  man. 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  late  localities,  the  harvest  will  be  prolonged 
into  this  month,  and  must  be  managed  as  before 
directed.  Cut  beans  with  the  hand  sickle  ;  tie  the 
crop  into  sheaves  with  straw  ropes,  or  of  tarred 
twine  ;  and  carry  the  crop  when  dry,  and  build  it 
into  ricks,  or  lodge  it  in  barns.  Thatch  all  ricks 
quickly  ;  rake  the  rick-yard  clean,  and  carry  the 
rubbish  to  the  dung  yards.  Employ  plenty  of 
hands  in  harvest,  and  re^yard  them  liberally. 

Gather  fruits,  as  pears  and  apples.  Pick  hops, 
use  the  haulm  for  litter,  and  put  the  poles  under 
cover  for  another  year.  Dry  with  coke  :  some  use 
sulphur,  to  give  the  hops  a  yellow  tinge. 

Plough  the  wheat  fallows,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  begin  to  sow  ;  finish  the  laying  on  of 
dung  and  composts ;  plough  leys  for  wheat,  and 
scuffle  the  bean  and  pea  grattans  as  a  preparation 
for  wheat  sowing.  Prepare  by  fallowing  the  lands 
intended  to  be  planted  with  early  spring  crops,  as 
potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  parsnips,  and  carrots  ; 
lay  on  and  cover  the  dung  in  drills,  or  in  broadcast ; 
if  in  drills,  it  only  remains  to  reverse  them  in  the 
spring,  and  plant  the  crops  upon  them ;  if  in 
broadcast,  the  land  will  require  a  ploughing  before 
being  drilled.  This  autumnal  preparation  both 
facilitates  and  expedites  the  spring  operations  ;  hut 
only  early  climates  admit  the  ap])lication  of  it. 

Scarify  the  surface  of  lucerne  before  laying  upon 
it  the  well-pulverized  composts.  Spread  the  dung 
over  the  surface  very  carefully  and  evenly  ;  bush- 
harrow  it,  then  roll  it  heavily  in  dry  weather.  Such 
treatment  will  secure  an  early  spring  vegetation. 

Collect  manures  by  every  means  to  the  liquid  pit 
and  the  compost  heap.  Burn  for  ashes,  and  keep 
them  under  cover. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  rye  for  a  seed 
crop,  and  also  for  being  eaten  on  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Sow  winter  tares  mi.Ked  with  rape,  or  win- 
ter beans,  or  winter  barley,  on  lands  clean  and  in 
good  heart,  or  on  a  partial  fallowing  with  dung. 

Scour  roadsides  ;  clean  cut  open  ditches  to  be 
ready  for  the  winter  floods  ;  enlarge  the  courses  of 
brooks.  Use  all  the  e.vcavated  materials  for  com- 
posts, the  very  earthy  parts  to  be  mixed  with  lime, 
and  the  vegetable  for  being  burned  into  ashes. 
Omit  no  opportunity  of  collecting  manures  in  any 
form. 


Mr.  T.  B.  MORLE'S  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  SOUTH 
DOWNS. — This  gentleman's  annual  sale  of  South  Downs 
took  place  at  the  Malt  Shovel  on  Thursday.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  stock  will  be  best  judged,  when  we  say  that  many 
of  the  rams  sold  for  £10  and  upwards,  and  that  the  breeding 
ewes  averaged  above  two  guineas.  The  sale  was  well  attended, 
and  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Morle  entertained  a  large  company 
at  dinner. —  Brid^ewater  Times. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE    MONTH    OF   AUGUST. 


We  have  had  an  eventful  month  since  we  last 
addressed  our  readers,  and  the  fluctuations  which 
have  taken  place  in  prices  of  wheat  have  heen  more 
important  than  have  occurred  in  any  like  period  for 
a  long  time  past.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
rise  established  in  July  was  lost  the  first  fortnight 
in  August,  and  something  like  a  panic  appeared  all 
at  once  to  have  seized  on  holders.  To  give  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  would  be  difficult; 
the  primary  causes  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
increased  deliveries  from  the  growers — no  unusual 
event  just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest— large  arrivals  from  abroad,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  weather. 
That  this  state  of  things  should  have  had  some 
effect  was  quite  natural ;  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  previous  rise 
should  have,  to  all  appearances,  been  wholly  for- 
gotten, was,  to  say  the  least,  singular.  A  few  weeks 
of  fine  v/eather  in  August  could  not  be  expected  to 
remedy  the  evils  consequent  on  an  unfavourable 
seed-time  and  a  cold,  wet  summer ;  and  we  were 
therefore  satisfied  that  the  depression  would  not 
continue.  This  belief  has  since  been  fully  borne 
out,  and  the  entire  declinehas  again  been  recovered. 
Whether  this  would,  however,  have  taken  place  so 
speedily  if  our  own  millers  and  merchants  had 
been  the  only  purchasers,  may  be  questioned ;  but 
the  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  which  greatly  assist- 
ed to  produce  the  excitement  in  July,  has,  within 
the  last  fortnight,  been  renewed  with  greater  vigour 
than  before. 

France  is  evidently  in  great  want  of  wheat,  and 
after  having  for  several  consecutive  years  furnished 
Great  Britain  with  a  million  to  a  million-and-a-half 
of  sacks  of  flour,  finds  herself  so  bare  of  stocks 
as  to  require  to  import  largely  at  a  time  vt'hen  her 
own  harvest  has  just  been  gathered.  The  weather 
during  the  spring  and  summer  was  similar  in 
France  to  that  experienced  in  this  country,  and  the 
crops  suffered  from  an  excess  of  wet  and  the  want 
of  genial  warmth.  Until  cutting  was  commenced, 
the  actual  extent  of  the  deficiency  was  not  dis- 
covered ;  but  as  reaping  was  proceeded  with,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  yield  was  exceedingly 
short.  The  accounts  from  some  of  the  southern 
departments  state  that  the  produce  of  wheat  will  not 
much  exceed  half  of  an  average  crop  ;  and  though 
matters  are  not  so  bad  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  still  the  deficiency  is  reported  to  be  very 


serious.  Agricultural  statistics  are  collected  in 
that  country  with  care  and  accuracy  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  im- 
pirtations  on  a  large  scale  v/ould  be  needed,  pro- 
hibitory laws  were  relaxed,  and  as  much  encou- 
ragement given  as  possible  to  importers.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  was  a  lively  demand  for 
wheat  and  flour  on  French  account  in  the  EngUsh 
markets,  and  large  quantities  have  been  bought  to 
be  shipped  away.  How  long  this  may  continue 
cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  we  shall  not  receive  our  accustomed  supplies 
from  that  country.  This  alone  would,  in  our 
present  position,  suffice  to  cause  a  higher  range  of 
prices  here  ;  but  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
The  Black  Sea  supplies  will  be  detained  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Marseilles  will  take  a 
large  proportion  of  the  shipments  from  Odessa, 
Galatz,  &c.,  that  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Italian  states  the  wheat  crop 
has  nearly  failed,  and  Indian  corn  has  given  a  very 
poor  return.  The  export  of  graia  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  thence,  and  the  import  duties  sus- 
pended ;  hence,  a  portion  of  what  the  Black  Sea 
may  have  to  spare,  will  be  needed  to  feed  the 
Italians,  &c.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  England 
will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  bread  stuflTs  from  the  East  she  has 
been  receiving  for  some  seasons  past. 

We  must  next  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  north  The  hai-vest  in  the  countries  bordered  by 
the  Baltic  is  variously  spoken  of,  but  none  of  the 
advices  represent  the  v/heat  crop  to  be  large.  The 
only  ports  in  that  quarter,  at  which  any  stocks  of 
old  wheat  of  importance  are  held,  are  Danzig  and 
Stettin,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  same 
has  already  been  secured  by  buyers  from  France. 
The  new  crop  will  not  be  available  for  shipment 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  usual  plan  among  far- 
mers thei-e  being  to  prepare  the  land  immediately 
after  harvest  for  autumn  sowing,  and  not  to  com- 
mence thrashing  until  frost  sets  in.  The  only  quar- 
ter, therefore,  from  which  we  can  calculate  on 
receiving  any  supplies  of  consequence  is  America, 
and  the  capabilities  of  that  country  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  bread  stuffs  have  certainly  been  over- 
rated. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
to  avoid  anything  like  exaggeration,  and  believe 
what  we  have  advanced  will  be  found  substantially 
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correct.     We  must  now  give  our  attention  to  the 
present  prospects  for  our  own  crops. 

Wheat  culling  was  partially  commenced  in  some 
of  the  earliest  districts  the  first  week  in  August, 
but  comparatively  little  was  done  till  the  8th., 
and  reaping  was  not  general  before  the  15th  inst. 
The  weather,  though  at  times  over-cast  and 
showery,  has  on  the  whole  been  favourable,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  grain  carried  up  to  this  pe- 
riod has  been  secured  in  good  order.  This  is 
very  fortunate;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
remainder  may  be  as  well  got  in ;  even  with  this 
advantage,  the  result  will,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, be  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  Essex  and  Kent,  probably  the  most  favoured 
counties  in  the  kingdom,  the  yield  to  the  acre  is 
very  generally  complained  of;  and  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  breadth  sown  was  short,  the  to- 
tal deficiency  threatens  to  be  serious. 

Thus  far  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficiently  definite  data  to  venture  on  an 
opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the  deficiency, 
very  little  having  as  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  threshing.  The  ears  are  certainly  short, 
and  not  free  from  blight,  and  the  sheaves  appear 
to  stand  wide  from  each  other  on  the  field.  Next 
month  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  cer- 
taianty,  but  meanwhile  we  acknowledge  we  are  un- 
able to  take  a  very  sanguine  view,  and  fear  that  the 
result  of  the  wheat  crop  will  greatly  disappoint  the 
growers. 

The  seeding  of  the  land  with  Lent  corn  was  ac- 
complished under  tolerably  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  a  moist  season  being  by  no  means  so 
detrimental  to  barley  and  oats  as  to  wheat,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  those  articles  will  give  a 
relatively  better  result ;  indeed  we  are  induced  to 
hope  that  the  superior  yield  of  these,  and  of  beans 
and  peas,  may  in  some  measure  compensate  the 
farmer  for  the  unsatisfactory  yield  of  wheat. 

The  potato  blight  does  not  appear  to  spread 
quite  so  rapidly  as  was  feared  would  have  been 
the  case ;  still  the  disease  is  very  general,  and  that 
portion  of  the  crop  least  infected  seems  to  be 
wanting  in  the  necessary  properties  for  keeping; 
many  of  the  potatoes,  apparently  sound  when  dug, 
having  been  found  to  decay  soon  after  having  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  The  loss  altogether  will 
be  very  great ;  but  this  will  not  be  felt  till  later  in 
the  year,  as  the  fear  in  regard  to  the  safety  of 
storing  causes  large  supplies  to  be  forced  on  the 
markets. 

The  rise  which  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  wheat  is  important ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  warranted  by  circum- 
stances. We  used  nearly  the  same  words  last 
month,  and  further  said,  that  though  we  deemed 


a  temporary  calm  after  so  much  excitement  by  no 
means  improbable,  we  at  the  same  time  expressed 
an  opinion  that  any  decline  which  might  take  place 
would  be  speedily  recovered.  Our  views  have  not 
undergone  any  change,  except  that  we  consider 
the  reasons  for  calculating  on  a  higher  range  of 
prices  to  be  stronger  now  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed 
report  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Mark  Lane  since 
our  last,  which  will,  we  think,  aflford  a  tolerably 
good  guide  for  judging  of  the  operations  at  the 
other  leading  markets. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
earlier  in  the  season ;  this  was  more  especially  the 
case  the  first  two  weeks  in  the  month,  upwards  of 
11,000  qrs.  having  been  received  within  that  pe- 
riod, whilst  the  weekly  arrivals  since  the  15th 
has  scarcely  averaged  3,500  qrs. 

The  weather  having  set  in  fine,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  weakness  about  the  wheat  trade  on  the  1st 
inst.,  and  a  decline  in  prices  was  only  prevented  by 
a  large  speculator  taking  oft"  the  whole  of  the  Essex 
supply  on  that  occasion  ;  but  the  same  party  being 
unwilling  to  continue  his  operations,  prices  began 
to  tend  downwards  before  the  close  of  the  week, 
On  the  following  Monday,  ( the  8th  inst.)  the  down- 
ward movement  commenced.  Factors  refused  for 
a  time  to  give  way ;  finding,  however,  that  the 
town  millers  were  determined  not  to  pay  previous 
rates,  they  ultimately  consented  to  an  abatement  of 
3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  and  even  at  that  decline,  the  stands 
were  not  cleared.  The  depressions  increased  du- 
ring the  succeeding  week,  and  on  the  15th  inst  a 
further  reduction  of  4s.  per  qr.  took  place,  without 
leading  to  a  more  active  demand,  A  portion  of 
the  Essex  wheat  had  therefore  to  be  landed,  and 
there  was  a  larger  accumulation  than  we  remember 
for  some  time  past.  Soon  after  this,  reports  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  yield  of  the  new  crop  began  to  be 
received  from  the  districts  where  cutting  had  made 
the  most  progress  ;  this,  and  the  appearance  of  some 
purchasers  from  France  in  the  market,  induced  the 
millers  to  consider  it  advisable  to  buy ;  and  on  the 
17th  about  Is.  per  qr.  of  the  decline  was  recovered. 
Before  the  end  of  that  week,  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
plus left  over  from  previous  arrivals  had  been  placed, 
and  on  the  21st.  fully  4s.  of  the  fall  had  been  re- 
gained. The  upward  movement  has  since  continued, 
and  we  consider  quotations  higher  now  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  last  month.  Thus  far  but  little 
new  wheat  has  appeared;  a  few  small  lots  were 
shown  on  the  8th.,  principally  rubbed-out  samples. 
On  the  15th  there  were  several  runs  from  Essex 
and  Kent,  amounting  together  to  perhaps  400  to 
500  qrs.    The  condition  was  generally  dry,  and  the 
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quality  fair.  We  hIiouU  estimate  the  weight  at 
61  to  62lbs,  per  bush.  The  prices  realized  for  red 
varied  from  52s,  to  56s.,  and  white  from  oos.  up  to 
(53s.  per  qr.  On  the  -igth  these  rates  were  exceeded 
by  4s.  per  qr.  The  opening  prices  last  week  were, 
for  red  3Ss.  to  44s.,  and  for  white  40s.  to  50s. 
per  qr. 

The  supplies  of  foreign  wheat  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don have  i)een  liberal,  a  largo  number  of  the  cargoes 
from  the  Black  Sea,  which  had  previously  arrived  oft' 
the  coast,  having  been  ordered  round  to  the  Thames. 
Altogether,  upwards  of  100,000  qrs.  have  come 
to  hand,  of  which  70,000  qrs.  arrived  previous  to 
the  15th.  During  the  last  week  the  receipts  have 
been  comparatively  small,  more  particularly  from 
the  eastward.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  foreign 
wheat  was  not  so  great  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
as  the  fall  on  English,  and  the  reaction  has  been  m.ore 
speedy.  Good  qualities  of  Lower  Baltic  red  wheat, 
were  not  at  any  period  offered  below  55s.  per  qr. 
Marianople  was,  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  de- 
pression, held  at  50s.  to  52s.  and  fine  Polish  Odes- 
sa, at  4Ss,  to  50s.  per  qr.  The  extensive  French 
demand  which  has  been  experienced  during  the 
past  fortnight,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  red 
wheat,  Danzig  having  met  with  comparatively  little 
attention. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  quantity  may 
have  been  taken  oft' the  market,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  finer  descriptions  of  red  have  become  very  scarce, 
and  even  the  commoner  sorts  are  now  far  from  plen- 
tiful. Pomeranian,  Ukermark,  and  similar  sorts 
weighing  6 libs.,  could  not  have  been  bought  this 
week  below  58s.  to  64s.,  and  fine  Danzig  has  been 
taken  by  our  millers  at  63s.  up  to  6Ss.  per  qr.  These 
rates  are  quite  equal  to  those  current  when  we  last 
addressed  our  readers,  so  that  the  temporary  fall 
has  been  more  than  recovered. 

Besides  the  purchases  made  on  French  account 
on  the  spot,  an  extensive  business  has  been  done  in 
floating  cargoes,  A  large  proportion  of  those  that 
have  arrived  oflp  the  coast  from  Black  Sea  ports 
have  been  bought  for  France,  and  at  the  moment 
there  is  hardly  any  Black  Sea  wheat  afloat  undis- 
posed of.  The  prices  last  paid  have  been,  for  Polish 
Odessa  48s.  to  50s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  and 
corresponding  rates  for  other  descriptions. 

Many  of  the  off'ers  from  the  Baltic,  though  at 
higher  limits  than  our  merchants  and  millers  have 
been  inclined  to  pay,  have  met  with  takers  for  the 
continent,  and  a  large  free-on-board  business  has 
been  done.  Lower  Baltic  red  wheat,  which  might 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  have  been  bought  at 
about  4Ss.  to  49s.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  has  lately 
brought  52s.  to  54s.,  and  for  moderately  good 
Danzic  54s,  to  57s.  per  qr.  has  been  paid.  These 
rates,  with  the  high  freights  now  current  (5s.  to  6s. 


per  qr.)  will  render  the  cost  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion above  what  we  have  of  late  years  been  accus- 
tomed '.0. 

The  millers  did  not  lower  the  nominal  top  price  of 
flour  whilst  wheat  wasreceeding  in  value  ;  but  that 
they  took  rather  less  money  than  they  had  previously 
insisted  on,  is  more  than  probable.  Norfolk  house- 
holds and  similar  sorts,  at  all  events,  gave  way  fully 
2s .  per  sack  during  the  temporary  depression  ; 
this  decline  has  however  been  since  recovered,  and 
quotations  are  now  higher  than  they  were  before. 
Within  the  last  week,  the  town  millers  have  dis- 
cussed the  expediency  of  putting  up  the  nominal 
top  price,  and  have  decided  on  raising  it  to  60s.  per 
sack,  making  the  total  advance  during  the  month 
10s.  per  sack. 

American  flour  was  rather  neglected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  but  the  reduced  state  of  the 
stocks  rendered  holders  very  averse  to  making  any 
concession,  and  really  good  brands  were  not  at  any 
time  oft'ered  below  28s  per  barrel.  During  the  last 
fortnight  a  very  active  export  demand  has  caused 
a  rise  of  fully  2s.  to  4s.  per  brl.,  and  there  is  now  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  meeting  with  sweet  fresh 
qualities. 

Thus  far,  very  little  new  barley  has  been  exhibited 
at  Mark-lane,  and  supplies  of  old  have  ceased  to 
come  forward  for  some  time  past.  The  want  of 
adequate  arrivals  has  prevented  much  being  done 
in  this  grain,  and  prices  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  established  for  new  as  yet.  The  few 
samples  of  this  year's  growth  which  have  been 
shown  have  proved  of  good  quality,  the  berry  being 
well  grown  and  plump,  and  possessing  the  requi- 
site kindliness  which  is  needed  to  make  fine  malt. 
No  criterion  is  aff'orded  as  to  the  opening  price  by 
the  rates  paid  for  the  small  lots  which  have  been 
sold,  and  it  will  therefore  perhaps  be  better  not  to 
give  quotations.  Foreign  barley  for  grinding  has 
been  in  good  request ;  moderately  good  Danish 
has  brought  30s.,  and  fine  Pomeranian  and  Meck- 
lenburg 32s.  per  qr.  A  fair  business  has  also 
been  done  in  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  similar  sorts, 
at  prices  ranging  from  22s.  6d,  up  to  25s.  per  qr., 
according  to  quality,  weight,  and  condition. 

Stocks  of  old  malt  appear  to  be  light,  and  the 
export  demand  for  the  article  having  continued, 
sellers  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  very  high 
prices. 

The  an'ivals  of  oats  from  our  own  coast  have 
been  quite  trifling,  and  the  receipts  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  moderate.  Having,  however,  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  foreign,  there  has  been  no 
scarcity  of  this  grain.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  arrivals  from  abroad  has  consisted  of  Russian, 
Swedes,  and  Danes;  and  all  these  sorts  receded 
materially  in  price  during  the  first  fortnight  in  the 
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raoutli — Archangels  mo;e  than  any  other  desci-ip- 
tions.  The  iirst  cargo  which  was  received  from 
Archangel  this  season  brought  23s.  per  qr, ;  on  an 
increase  in  the  supply,  the  price  speedily  fell  to  20s., 
and  afterwards  some  forced  sales  were  made  at  19s. 
per  cjr.  The  dealers  then  began  to  buy  freely,  and 
within  the  last  ten  days  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  of  the 
dechne  has  been  recovered.  The  course  of  prices 
daring  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  extent  of  the  Russian  sup- 
ply. 50,000  to  70,000  qrs.  are  known  to  be  on 
passage  to  London  from  thence.  If  this  quantity 
should  come  to  hand  all  at  onetime,  it  might  cause 
a  further  depression  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  Archangels  will  not  again  be 
bought  below  20s.  per  qr.  Of  Enghsh  oats,  there 
are  none  worth  naming  on  the  market;  and  the 
stocks  of  Scotch  and  Irish  in  granary  are  small. 
The  fall  on  the  two  last-mentioned  sorts  was  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  of  which 
decline  Is.  per  qr.  has  since  been  regained. 

Beans  have  come  to  hand  rather  sparingly;  but 
the  belief  that  the  crop  will  prove  productive, 
and  the  quality  fine,  together  with  the  serious 
decline  in  oats,  has  rendered  buyers  very  cautious, 
and  the  value  of  the  article  has,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  the  supply,  rather  given  way 
than  improved  since  our  last.  The  transactions 
in  Egyptian  beans  have  not  been  important,  and 
prices  have  undergone  no  change  requiring  notice. 

Very  few  new  peas  have  as  yet  been  brought 
forward,  and  quotations  can  scarcely  be  given  with 
accuracy.  For  a  small  lot  or  two  of  v.hite,  48s.  to 
50s.  per  qr.  has  been  paid  by  the  seedsmen ;  but 
this  afibrds  no  criterion  of  what  the  splitters  may 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  give. 

The  very  alarming  reports  about  the  spread  of 
the  potato-blight  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
caused  holders  of  floating  cargoes  of  Indian  corn 
to  raise  their  pretensions,  and  a  few  contracts  were 
closed  at  enhanced  terms.  Latterly  the  demand 
has  slackened,  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  fact  that  the  potato-disease  has  thus  far  made 
less  progress  in  Ireland  than  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  There  are  at  present  very  few  cargoes 
arrived  off  the  coast,  and  the  offers  of  parcels  on 
passage  are  by  no  means  numerous,  the  markets 
in  the  Mediterranean  affording  a  better  prospect  of 
a  remunerative  return,  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Though  we  have  referred  to  the  wants  of  France, 
&c.,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  con- 
sider a  somewhat  more  detailed  notice  of  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  abroad  necessary  before  we  close  our 
remarks.  To  this,  therefore,  we  must  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  space. 

Whilst  the  character  of  the  weather  has  been 
similar    on    the    Continent    to   that    experienced 


here,  it  has  not  been  ])recisely  the  same.  There 
has  been  an  excess  of  rain  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wheat  crop  will 
give  a  better  return  in  Prussia,  Russia,  Poland, 
as  well  as  in  Pommerania,  Mecklenburg,  &c.,  than 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
calculate  on  a  large  yield  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  old  stocks  have  been 
reduced  into  a  narrow  compass  in  most  of  the 
large  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Meanv/hile,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  fact,  that  many  of  the  southern 
countries  have  not  grown  sufficient  wheat  for  their 
own  consumption;  and  it  is  therefore  tolerably 
evident  that  prices  abroad  would  rule  higher  than 
in  ordinary  years,  even  if  England  should  not  re- 
quire to  im^port  more  than  usual.  The  probability 
is,  however,  that  we  shall  require  nnich  larger  sup- 
plies than  are  needed  in  good  average  seasons ;  and 
foreign  merchants  are  quite  as  well  aware  of  this 
as  we  are  ourselves.  The  temporary  fall  which  oc- 
curred here  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  conse- 
quently produced  very  little  effect  on  the  market 
prices  abroad ;  and  the  animated  accounts  of  the 
last  lev:  days  have  raised  the  expectations  of  holders 
on  the  other  side,  who  have  put  up  their  prices 
fully  as  much  as  the  advance  here  has  warranted. 

The  latest  advices  from  Danzig  inform  us  that 
sellers  had  refused  to  take  below  5Ss.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board,  for  fine  high-mixed  qualities.  This  had 
tended  to  check  business ;  still  upwards  of  40,000 
qrs.  have  changed  hands  during  the  week  ending 
22nd  inst.  Harvest  was  progressing  favourably  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

At  Stettin  — nearly  the  only  place  besides  Danzig 
where  stocks  of  any  importance  are  held — the 
English  advices  caused  great  excitement,  and  wheat 
such  as  might  have  been  bought  early  in  the  month 
at  4Ss.,  had  risen  to  54s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

From  Rostock  we  learn  that  supplies  from  the 
growers  had  ceased  to  come  forward,  and  that 
holders  of  granaried  parcels  had  manifested  great 
indiff'erence  about  realizing.  Many  were  so  san- 
guine, that  they  had  refused  to  sell  at  ail. 

The  reports  from  most  of  the  other  Lower  Baltic 
ports  are  to  nearly  the  same  effect,  the  rise  in  the 
English  and  French  markets  having  strengthened 
the  opinion  previously  entertained  by  holders,  viz., 
that  an  extraordinary  export  demand  would  be  sure 
to  be  experienced  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 

At  the  near  ports  from  which  we  usually  calculate 
on  receiving  a  portion  of  our  supply,  quotations 
are  relatively  higher  than  in  the  English  markets. 
This  is  the  case  at  present  at  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp,  buyers  on  French  account  having 
outbid  the  English  purchasers. 

The  state  of  France  requires  some  further  notice 
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than  we  have  yet  given  the  matter,  it  v.'ould  ap- 
pear that  the  wheat  harvest  there  has  turned  out 
more  deficient  than  was  expected,  though  a  serious 
deficiency  was  calculated  on.  The  jrovernment 
having  become  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  suspend  the  deferential  duties  on  grain 
in  the  first  instance.  Afterwards  the  tonnage-dues 
were  removed  ;  indeed,  all  the  encouragement  pos- 
sible has  been  given  to  induce  imports.  These 
steps  would  certainly  not  have  been  taken  if  sub- 
stantial cause  had  not  been  discovered  for  dreading 
scarcity.  All  this  has  failed,  however,  thus  far,  to 
check  the  rise  in  prices;  and  in  many  parts  of 
France  wheat  is  Ss.  to  10s.  per  qr.  higher  than  in 
England.  Whether  the  large  purchases  made  here 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  will  cause  the 
balance  of  prices  to  be  arranged  after  a  time,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  margin 
for  profit  on  shipments  from  this  country  to  France, 
so  long  they  will  be  made,  though  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  ])ay  higher  prices 
than  we  are  now  receiving,  to  buy  back  what  we 
are  at  present  parting  with. 

From  tlie  Mediterranean  no  further  supplies  can 
be  expected  to  reach  us,  as  all  that  can  be  got  there 
is  eagerly  taken  by  Marseilles  merchants.  The 
high  rates  of  freight  will  interfere  greatly  v.ith  sup- 
plies from  the  Black  Sea  ports ;  and  by  the  most 
recent  advices  from  Odessa,  Galatz,  &c.,  it  appears 
that  buyers  on  French  account  were  paying  higher 
prices  than  the  limits  of  the  English  orders  had 
allowed  to  be  given,  and  that  the  shipments  in 
progress  to  Great  Britain  were  consequently  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  probable  supply  which  we  may  reckon 
to  be  enabled  to  obtain  from  America  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  reports  received 
thus  far  from  that  quarter,  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  harvest,  are  not  of  a  very  definite  character; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  good  crop  has 
been  secured.  The  stocks  of  old  are  also  consider- 
able; and  provided  present  prices  are  maintained, 
or  a  further  rise  takes  place,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  no  doubt  furnish  Great  Britain  with  as 
large  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  as  we  have  at 
any  preceding  period  received  froni  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  will  even  this  compensate  for 
the  total  cessation  of  supplies  from  France,  and  the 
probable  decrease  in  the  arrivals  from  other  quar- 
ters r 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
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PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

The  unsettled  weather  ktely  experienced  has  naturally 
given  rise  to  some  uneasiness  respecting  those  sorts  of 
seed  still  in  the  fields,  but  as  yet  very  little  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  prices.  Canary  of  good  quality  was 
held  at  50s,  per  qr.  to-day.  Winter  Tares  sold  at  6s. 
6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  bushrl,  and  fine  new  Rapeseed  at  ^^28 
per  last. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  54s.  to  58s. ;  crushing  45s.  to  SOs. 

Lmsced  Cakes  (per  tou) £8  10s.  to  £10  Os. 

Bapeseed  (per  last) £27  to  £'J9 

Ditto  Cake  (i^er  tou) £4  15s.  to  £5  5i. 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal)  ....     00s.  to  00s. 

Mustard  (per  bushel)   ....  Vhite  7s.  to  9s.,  brown  8s.  to  lis. 

Corian.ler  (per  cwt.) old  9s.  to  1 2s. 

Canary  (per  qr.)     44s.  to  49s 

Tares,  Winter  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  . .  Spring,  per  bush.,  (uone) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 38s.  to  40s. 

Turnip,  wliite  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal.) 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)    17s.  to  21s. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  . .  00s.  to  OOs. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 
linseed  (per  qr.). .  . .  Baltic,  43s.  to  46s. ;   Odessa,  45s.  to  49s. 

Linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8    Os.  to  £10  Os. 

Rape  Cake  (per  tou) £4  15s.  to  £5  Os. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  33s. to  35s.,  Do.  Dutch,  37s.  to  38s. 
Tares  (per  qr.)  ....    old,  small  30s.  to  30s.,  large  36s.  to  42s. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)    289.  to  35s, 

Coriander  (per  cwt,) 10s.  to  12s. 

Clover, red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) (nominal). .  OOs.  to  OOs. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) (nominal). .    OOs.  to  OOs. 

The  demand  for  Linseed  has  been  less  active,  yet  prices 
have  been  fairly  supported.  Good  Petersburgh  has  sold  at 
43s.,  East  India  493.,  and  Calcutta,  ex  ship,  48s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Floating-  cargoes  of  the  latter  are  held  at  493.  Rape  scarce, 
at  SOs.  for  East  India.  Cakes  are  very  firm,  and  the  turn 
higher. 

POTATO    MARKET. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

During  the  week,  very  extensive  supplies  of  English 
Potatoes,  in  good  saleable  condition,  have  been  on  offer 
in  these  markets.  The  demand  has  continued  steady, 
and  prices  have  been  well  supported.  Shaws,  75s.  to 
90s.  ;  Regents,  95s.  to  120s.  per  ton.  Scarcely  any  im- 
ports have  taken  place  from  abroad,  but  two  boxes  have 
come  to  hand  from  Cadiz. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  August  27. 
— A  large  supply  of  new  potatoes  of  good  quality,  sold  at  from 
Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d.  per  b\ish.  Leeds,  August  23.— We  had 
a  fair  supply  of  potatoes,  whieli  were  sold  wholesale  at  lOd.  to 
lid.  per  score  of  211bs.,  and  retail,  Slbs.  for  3|d.  Richmond, 
August  20.— New  potatoes,  6d.  to  8d.  per  stone.  Sheffield 
August  23. — New  potatoes  sold  at  from  83.  to  lOs.  per  load  of 
18  stones.  Manchester,  August  23. — New  potatoes  sold 
at  from  8s.  6d.  to  123.  per  252  lbs. 


PRICES  OF  BUTT 

Butter,  per  cwt.             s. 
Fricsland  ......    ^itc 

Kiel 88 

ER, 

.?. 
94 
92 
liiO 
94 
94 
90 
88 
91) 
Od. 

CHEESE,  HAMS,    kc. 

g.       f. 

Cheese,per  cwt. Cheshire  68  to  86 

Cheddcr    64      80 

Dorset new    94 

Carlom] ,      90 

Wafcr/ord  .,  „       90 
Cork 84 

Double  Gloucester  62      63 
Siuqle     do.         ..  60       70 
Hams,  York,  new  ... .  80      90 
Westmoreland.  ..76      86 
Irish 68      74 

Sligo ,      86 

Fresh,  per  doz. l\s.{)d.  12s 

Bacon,  Wiltshirc,green  68      71 
Walerford 65      67 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 

August  29. 
We  note  an  inactive  state  of  trade,  and  to  effect  sales 
lower  prices  must  be  taken. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly 96s.  to    98s.  per  cwt. 

Bo.,  middliny  . . .  „ 88s.  to    92s.    „ 

Devon   92s.  to    94s.    „ 

Fresh,  per  dozen  lbs 9s.  <o    lis. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  August  29.— No  further  ad- 
vance has  been  realized  for  any  kind  of  English  wool ; 
yet  several  holders  refuse  to  sell  at  present  rates.  The 
stocks  here  are  trifling,  and  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  are  represented  as  comparatively  small. 
Several  parcels  have  changed  hands  on  continental  ac- 
count. 

Current  Prices. 

s.    d.  s.    d. 

SoiUJi  Down  lloygels  ....      14  to         1     6i- 

Half-bred  ditto    14  —        16" 

Ewes,  clotldiuj 12  —        13^- 

Kent  fleeces 1     \h        —        1     3 

Combiny  skins 1     1  —        1     5 

Flannel  ivool   1     0  —         1     5 

Blanket  wool   0     8  —         1     0^ 

Leicester  fleeces 1     2j        —        1     4 

LIVERPOOL  W^OOL  MARKET,  Aug.  27. 
Scotch  Wool. — There  continues  a  fair  demand  for 
laid  highland  wool  on  arrival,  at  fully  late  rates.  White 
highland  is  much  wanted  :  the  supply  limited.  The 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  good  crossed  and  cheviots  is 
fair,  and  at  full  rates. 

i.   d.      s   d. 

La  id  nighlan  d  Wool,  pcr-2ilbs J  3    6toM    0 

While  Highland  do 17     0      18     0 

Laid  Crossed       do..unn-ashed  ....  18    0      )0    0 

Do.  do..was/icd   19    0      21     0 

Laid  Cheviot        do.  .^luwashed 80    0      23    0 

Do.  do..7vashed 24    6      26    0 

White  Cheviot      do  ..   ..do 28    0      32    0 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 
Saturday,  Aug  27. 
The  aupplie  sof  hides  and  skins  on  offer  this  week  have  been 
extensive  ;    yet  the  demand  has  ruled  steady,  and  prices  have 
had  an  upward  tendency. 

s.  d.     t.  d. 

Market  Bides,  56  to  Gi  lbs 0    0  <oO    8   per  lb. 

Do.  64        72Z6S 0    3      0    3J     „ 

Do.  72        SOlbi 0    3i    0    3i    „ 

Do.  80        88  lbs 0    3J    0     4       „ 

Do.  88        96lbs 0    4      0     4} 

Horse  Hides 0    0 

Calf  Skins,  light 1    0 

Do.       full 6    6 

Doivns 2  10 

PolledSheej} 3    6 

Lambs    2    9 


6    6  each, 
3    0,. 


MANURES. 

London,  August  29. 
Linseed  Cakes  are  firm,  with   au  upward   tendency  and 
active  demand,  which  is  likely  to  exceed  the  supply. 
Rape  Cakes  scarce,  and  wanted. 

PRICES    CURRENT    OF    OVANO. 

Peruvian  Guano per  ton  £9    5    f)to  X9  10    0 

„      D.  first  class  {damaged)..      „        8  M    0  0    0    0 

Bolivian  Guano    ,,         7    5     0  7  10    0 

ARTIFICIAL   MANURES,  OIL    CAKES,  ^'c. 

Peat  Charcoal    „        2  1.5    0  0 

NitrateSoda „      17  10    0        18 

Nitrate  Potiuh  or  Saltpetre „      26    0    0       28 

Sulphate  Ammonia „       15     0     0        J 6 

Muriate       ditto       „      22    0    0        23 

Superphospiidtc  of  Lime    „        0    0    0  6 

Soda,  Ash  or  Alkali „        0    0    0         8 

Gypsum.   „         I   10    0 

Coprolitc ,        3    0    0 

Sulphate  of    Copper,  or    Roman 

Vitriol  for  Wheat  steeping....      „      33    0    0 

Salt   „        110 

Bones  4  inch per  qr.  0    0    0 

„     DMt „        0    0    0 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated   per  lb.  0    0    1 

„  Brown ,        0    0    0 

Rape  Cakes per  ton  5  10    0 

Linseed  Cakes — 

Thin  American  in  brls.  or  bags      „      10    0    0        10  15    0 
Thick  ditto  round....  to  arrive      „        8  15    0  0    0    0 

Marseilles   9    0    0  9  10    0 

English 9  10    0  9  16    0 


0 

8  0 
8  0 
6  0 
3  0 
6  0 
8  0 
1  15 
3  10 


88     0  0 

I     S  0 

0  15  0 

0  17  0 

0    0  0 

0    n  o| 

5  15  U 
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THE  FAEMEE'S    MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER,    1853. 


PLATE  I. 

COCHIN    CHINA    FOWLS    (BLACKS). 

THE    PROPERTY    OF   J.    FAIRLIE,    ESQ,,    OF    CHEVELY   PARK,    NEWMARKET, 

This  set  of  prize  birds  are  known— the  cock  as  "Victor,"  and  the  hens  as  "Nelly  "  and  "  Polly." 

They  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Great  Metropolitan  Show  January,  1S53. 

The  first  prize  and  silver  cup  at  the  Cheltenham  Show June,  1853. 

The  first  prize  at  the  SwafFham  Show June,  1853. 

The  first  prize  at  the  Farningham  Show June,  1853. 

Another  cock,  called  Hero,  was  then  substituted  for  Victor,  which  was  in  full  moult,  and  as  thus 
exhibited — 

They  took  the  first  prize  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and  the  first  prize  at  the  Show  held  in  the  Surrfey 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  couple  of  hens  are  thouf^ht  by  many  to  be  the  two  best  ever  exhibited;  as  their  success  certainly 
warrants  this  high  character.  Their  chief  points  of  excellence  are— greatness  of  weight,  shortness  of  leg, 
breadth  of  back,  and  quahty  of  the  fluflP,  which  resembles  the  softest  down.  They  are,  moreover,  capital 
layers. 

These  three  birds,  with  a  number  of  Mr.  Fairlie's  chickens,  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Stevens 
of  Covent  Garden,  on  the  1 1th  of  October. 


PLATE  II. 
IRISH    BIRDCATCHER. 

BRED    BY    MESSRS.    HUNTER    AND    KNOX,    OF    KILDARE,    IN    1833. 

Irish  Birdcatcher  is  by  Sir  Hercules,  out  of  Guiccioli,  by  Bob  Booty,  her  dam  Flight,  by  Escape 
(Irish),  out  of  Young  Heroine,  by  I'agot. 

He  is  a  dark-chesnut  horse,  v/ith  white  ticks  running  all  over  him.  He  stands  as  near  as  possible 
sixteen  hands  high ;  has  rather  a  plain  head,  with  a  Roman  nose,  small  ears,  and  not  particularly  good 
eye.  He  has  a  strong  neck,  fine  shoulder,  and  good  depth  of  girth  ;  he  has  not  very  large  arms,  but 
fair-sized  bone,  with  good  back,  barrel,  and  quarters.  His  thighs  and  hocks,  however,  are  straightish  ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  bad  and  curby  looking,  a  failing  in  which  some  of  his  stock  resemble  him.  Bird- 
catcher  has  a  blaze  of  white  in  his  forehead,  and  one  white  leg  behind. 

Irish  Birdcatcher  came  over  in  1S46,  and  stood  that  season  at  Messrs.  Barrow's  Paddocks, 
Newmarket,  to  v/hich  he  returned  for  one  more  season  in  1851.  In  1847  and  1850  he  was  with  his 
owner  in  Ireland ;  the  remainder  of  his  time  has  been  passed  with  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.,  at  Easby  Abbey, 
near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Birdcatcher's  stock  speak  for  themselves;  they  are  generally  considered  to  possess  in  a  very 
eminent  degree  those  two  grand  (jualifications  for  a  thorough-bred  horse,  speed  and  stoutness.  They 
are  often  perhaps  more  useful  than  "good-looking,"  and  have  not  always  the  evenest  of  temper;  but 
they  are  a  sound  hardy  soi't,  equal  to  run  in  any  company  and  over  any  ground.  Public  perlormance 
declares  thera  amongst  the  best  we  have  ;  and  by  the  same  high  authority  their  sire  Birdcatcher  as  the 
best  stallion  of  the  day. 

OLD  SERiES.j  Y  [VOL,  XXXIX.-No.  4. 
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THE  FARMTR'S  MAGAZINE. 


T  H  E     ADULTERATION      OF      MANURES. 

BY   CUTHBERT   W.   JOHNSON,    ESa,,    F.R.S. 


Ths  adulteration  of  manures  by  low  and  un- 
principled dealers  is  practised  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  farmer  can  hardly  be  too  much  upon  his 
guard,  or  too  frequently  warned  of  the  danger  he 
runs  in  purchasing  of  unknown  and  untried  deal- 
ers. The  subject  was  recently  alluded  to  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  a  contemporarj'',  when  describing 
the  formation  of  an  agricultural  chemical  association 
by  the  landowners  and  occupiers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tamvvorth  and  Lichfield;  he  tells  us 
that  "  feeling  convinced  that  the  most  extensive 
frauds  were  carried  on,  and  that  not  merely  by 
small  dealers,  but  by  extensive  manure  manufac- 
turers, it  v/as  thought  useless  to  deal  with  merely 
isolated  cases  of  fraud.  A  meeting  was  therefore 
called  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  and  far- 
mers of  the  district,  and  a  society  was  formed,  the 
o^'ject  of  which  is  to  enable  the  farmers  to  submit 
every  specimen  of  artificial  manure  presented  to 
them  for  purchase  to  the  test  of  a  rigid  chemical 
analysis,  and  so  to  ascertain  its  real  market  value. 

"  It  is  due  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  say  that  he  has 
assisted  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  society  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  has  agreed  to  give  the 
sum  of  £50  yearly  for  three  years,  when  vve  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  fii  mly  established. 
This  handsome  subscription,  together  with  what 
other  landowners  have  promised,  and  a  sovereign 
a  year  from  each  farmer,  enabled  the  committee  to 
engage  Mr.  James  Haywood,  of  Sheffield,  as  their 
analytical  chemist,  and  he  has  now  for  some  months 
past  been  actively  ertgaged  in  the  analysis  of  ma- 
nures, soils,  &c.,  and  in  the  inspection  of  the  farms 
of  the  members. 

"  The  result  of  his  labours  hitherto  has  been  to 
reveal  a  frightful  amount  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
manure  manufacturers,  greater  than  could  possibly 
have  been  conceived  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  also  proving  that  those  who,  from 
their  position,  might  have  been  supposed  above 
the  temptation  of  unfair  dealing,  are  some  of  them 
as  much  involved  in  disgrace  as  their  more  humble 
rivals." 

The  subject  becomes  of  more  importance  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  extent  to  which  artificial 
manures  are  used.  Every  season,  in  fact,  adds  to 
the  conviction  of  the  farmer,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  his  farm -yard  ma- 
nure, yet  still  that  it  is  a  profitable  practice  to  use 
in  addition,  either  superphosphate  of  lime  or  Peru- 
vian guano,  or  other  artificial  manure.     As  then 


the  demands  of  the  farmer  are  enlarged,  con- 
trivance and  ingenuity  are  excited  in  all  directions 
to  tempt  him  with  low-priced  varieties  of  diflferent 
manures;  and  the  greater  the  inferiority  of  the 
article,  the  more  adulterated  the  specimen,  the 
cheHper,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  dealer  can 
afford  to  sell  it.  It  is  sometimes  in  vain  that  the 
farmer  seeks  to  avoid  these  frauds,  by  preparing  a 
manure  himself;  even  then  his  danger  of  adul- 
teration is  not  avoided.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  follow  a  farmer  in  his 
efforts  to  make  it  himself,  and  see  what  risks  he 
runs.  The  bones  he  uses  he  must  buy  whole,  and 
crush  them  himself;  if  he  purchases  crushed 
bones,  why  then  there  are  all  sorts  of  matters  with 
which  these  are  adulterated — for  instance,  gypsum, 
spar,  oyster-shells,  &c.  :  then  again,  his  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  analyzed  before  he  uses  it ;  for 
otherwise  he  runs  the  great  risk  of  its  specific 
gravity  being  brought  up  by  the  addition  of 
Glauber  salt — a  substance  utterly  worthless  for  his 
purpose.  A  large  public  company,  to  whom  I 
have  long  been  counsel,  have  been  compelled,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  manufacture  their  own  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  the  constant  frauds  in  this  re- 
spect to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Even  if  the  farmer  takes  care  to  have  the  manure 
he  proposes  to  purchase  analyzed,  still  considera- 
ble precaution  is  necessary :  he  must  see,  first,  that 
the  sample  is  taken  from  the  bulk ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  has  delivered  to  him  the  same  manure  that 
he  had  analyzed ;  the  analysis  frequently  also  pro- 
duced before  intended  purchasers  by  the  dealers, 
should  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion ;  for,  as 
Professor  Anderson  remarks  [Trans.  High,  Soc„ 
1853,  p.  463) — "  One  anlaysis  is  sometimes  made 
to  do  duty  for  several  cargoes  ;  and,"  adds  the 
Professor,  "  what  is  still  more  strange,  analyses  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  dealers  in  adulterated 
guano,  which,  I  suspect,  are  made  up  to  sell  it, 
although  they  show  it  to  be  of  unfair  quality.  It 
may  at  first  sight  seem  altogether  contradictory 
that  the  very  means  of  detection  should  be  thus 
employed  ;  but  I  believe  that,  even  at  the  present 
day,  many  persons  are  unacquainted  with  what  the 
composition  of  genuine  samples  of  the  different 
sorts  of  guano  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  adul- 
terators, presuming  upon  this,  produce  analyses 
which  they  would  not  venture  to  do  if  they  knew 
that  the  purchasers  were  better  informed.  A  case 
occurred  to  me  some  time  since,  in  which  I  suspect 
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that  my  analyses  were  thus  employed.  I  received 
a  sample  of  guano,  which  on  analy.>is  proved  to 
contain  7  or  8  |)er  cent,  of  sand  and  about  12  or 
14  of  fry|)sum,  and  which  I  accordingly  reported 
to  be  an  adulterated  Peruvian.  Soon  after,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  same  person  two  other  samples, 
both  of  which  were  very  similar  to  the  first,  and 
on  them  I  gave  a  similar  report.  After  a  little 
while,  I  got  some  more  samples,  all  adulterated, 
and  which  I  again  reported  to  be  similar  to  those 
before  analyzed.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  pity  the 
unfortunate  individual  into  whose  hands  so  many 
adulterated  guanoes  had  fallen.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, 1  began  to  be  a  little  suspicious;  but  the 
whole  thing  did  not  come  out  until  I  got  another 
sample,  which  contained  between  30  and  40  per 
cent,  of  sand,  and  whiih  I  reported  to  be  more 
disgracefully  adulterated  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  then  turned  out  that  the  individual  who  sent  all 
these  samples  was  an  adulterator,  and  that  he  had 
bought  500  tons  of  the  guano  which  he  iiad  last 
sent  me  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  it;  but  he 
had  got  it  from  some  knowing  hand,  who,  think- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  make  the  profit,  had  adulterated  it  be- 
fore sending  it  off.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
analyses  which  were  obtained  from  me  were  em- 
ployed in  some  way  or  other  to  sell  the  adulterated 
guano,  and  as  any  one  at  all  acquamted  with  the 
composition  of  guano  must  have  seen  at  once  that 
they  were  analyses  of  adulterated  samples,  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  have  been  done  must  have 
been  by  producing  them  only  to  persons  who 
were  not  likely  to  discover  by  inspection  that  they 
could  not  be  genuine,  and  leading  them  to  suppose, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  analysed 
by  a  person  of  credit  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  all  was  right." 

The  cool  way  in  which  these  dealers  describe 
their  fraudulent  doings  is  most  amusing.  An  ac- 
count was  given  some  time  since  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  a 
public  carriage,  between  one  of  these  gentry  and 
his  friend,  in  which  he  described  the  value  of  the 
Ei)ping,  guano  resembling  earth,  found  on  Lord 
Mornington's estate, which  he  mixed  copiouslywith 
the  Peruvian  guano :  "  My  guano,"  he  added, 
"  was,  in  fact,  better  than  the  Peruvian,  for  it  never 
burnt  up  the  farmers'  crops." 

Indeed,  as  I  have  in  another  place  {Fertilizers 
p.  463)  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  adulteration 
of  manures  is  a  subject  which  can  hardly  be  too 
often  and  too  constantly  regarded,  since  the  fraud 
thus  committed  by  the  dealer  is  not  only  injurious 


to,  nay,  a  robbery  committed  ui)on  the  pui  chaser, 
but  it  produces  still  more  generally  iiiji'.rious  effects, 
since  it  leads  to  deceptive  results  and  erroneous 
conclusions.  For  if  the  farmer  tries  an  experi- 
ment, for  instance,  with  what  he  purchased,  and 
still  believes  to  be,  cubic  petre  (nitrate  of  soda), 
when  in  reality  the  salts  he  has  purchased  are 
three-fourths  composed  of  Glauber  salt  (sulphate 
of  soda),  he  has  not  only  been  robbed  by  the  frau- 
dulent dealers  of  his  money,  but  he  has  been  sliU 
more  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  his  trial  lead- 
ing him  out  of  the  true  path  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  depriving  him  of  a  permanent  advantage  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled  from  a  well-considered 
and  sagacious  course  of  reasoning.  Deceived  in 
his  chemical  agents,  he  is  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  merely,  in  fact,  intended  experi- 
ment. Of  what  use,  mdeed,  are  all  those  careful 
considerations,  as  to  the  possibihty  of  profitably 
supplying  to  a  barren  or  a  poor  soil  the  constitu- 
ents of  plants  in  the  way  so  well  and  so  practically 
adopted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  if  its  possessor 
cannot  safely  obtain  the  unadulterated  manures  in 
which  those  ingredients  abound  ?  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  manure  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
remark  the  adulteration,  recorded  to  have  been 
detected,  and  pubUcly  announced  by  Mr.  Pusey 
{Mark  Lane  Express).  In  this  instance,  some 
superphosphate  of  hme,  sold  to  the  public  at  a 
high  price  as  genuine  superphosphate  of  hme, 
upon  being  analyzed,  was  found  to  contain  in  100 
parts — 

Superphosphate  of  lime 14 

Sulphate   of    hme  (gypsum),   being 

worth  about  30s.  a  ton 64 

Water ,  20 

Residue 2 

Then  again,  in  the  case  of  crushed  bones,  the 
fraudulent  persons  to  whom  we  have  been  alluding 
adulterate  them  with  crushed  oyster  shells,  Derby- 
shire spai,  the  refuse  lime  of  the  curriers,  and  other 
worthless  artii  les  ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  needless  as  the 
task  is  disgusting,  to  enlarge  the  list  of  such 
frauds. 

Let  the  farmer,  then,  beware  of  these  frauds  :  let 
him  avoid,  as  he  would  an  infected  animal,  all  ma- 
nure-dealers of  whose  respectabiUty  he  is  not  well 
assured. 

Glauber  salt  {sulphate  of  soda)  is,  from  its  cheap- 
ness (6s.  per  cwt.),  the  saline  substance  very  often 
employed  by  the  fradulent  dealer,  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  more  valuable  salts  used  as  fertilizers. 
The  boldness  of  the  size  of  the  crystals  of  Glauber 
salt  materially  facilitates  this  process  of  adultera- 
tion (and  they  are  readily  reduced  in  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirement  of  the  contemplated  fraud). 

T  2 
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And  when  the  farmer  reflects  that  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  worth  about  l7s.  per  cwt.,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  56s.,  muriate  of  ammonia  {sal  ammoniac) 
20s.,  nitrate  of  soda  (cubic  petre)  about  I7s.,  salt- 
petre (nitrate  of  potash)  about  248.,  he  will  see 
how  great  is  the  temptation  for  the  fraudulent 
dealer  to  partially  substitute  for  these  a  salt  like 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  procurable  in  abundance 
for  about  6s.  per  cwt. — an  adulteration,  too,  which 
only  a  chemical  analysis  can  detect.  I  had  a  curious 
instance  of  this  adulteration  com.municated  to  me 
only  a  few  days  since,  in  which  the  buyer  of  some 
sulphate  of  ammonia  purchased  it  in  two  lots,  one  of 
a  house  who  deservedly  ranks  at  the  head  of  the 
manure  trade,  and  the  other  of  a  small  profligate 
dealer,  who  did  not  charge  so  much  by  several 
shillings  per  cwt.  as  the  other  dealer  did.  The 
purchaser  suspecting  some  foul  play,  fortunately 
succeeded,  after  much  trouble,  in  tracing  both  lots 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  same  chemical  ma- 
nufacturer, who,  upon  being  applied  to,  had  the 
courage  to  explain  to  the  merchant  the  difference 
in  the  price.  "The  sulphate  of  ammonia  you  pro- 
cured, sir,   of  the   was  sure  to  be  sulphate  of 

ammonia,  for  they  do  not  adulterate,  and  they 
could  not  sell  it  to  you  for  less  than  they  did  ;  but 

that  which  you  bought  of  Mr. was  also  made 

by  us,  but  by  his  express  order  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  Glauber  salt." 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  for  the  farmer  in  this 
respect — he  must  carefully  avoid  all  inferior  cheap 
specimens  and  little  dealers  in  this  valuable  manure. 
If,  indeed,  he  wishes  for  a  less  powerful  or  less 
concentrated  fertilizer,  let  him  procure  the  best 
guano,  and  lower  it  himself,   on  his  own  farm,  by 


mixing  it  with  finely-sifted  peat-ashes  or  mould. 
He  will  then  not  only  save  in  the  carriage  of  his 
purchase,  but  be  certain  that  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  manure  in  his  possession. 

The  great  protection,  however,  to  the  farmer  is, 
as  Professor  Anderson  well  concludes,  to  deal  with 
persons  of  credit ;  and  it  fortunately  happens  that 
thereisnowant  both  of  dealersandof  manufacturers 
who  do  their  best  to  supply  the  farmer  with  genuine 
articles.  These  individuals  are  put  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage by  the  fraudulent  dealer,  who  for  the 
same  price  produces  an  article  which  is  in  reality 
of  comparatively  little  value,  but  which  of  course 
he  recommends  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner, 
and  probably  manages  to  sell  more  successfully 
than  the  fair  dealer.  If  we  add  to  the  precaution 
of  carefully  inquiring  into  the  character  of  the 
merchant,  and  the  sources  from  which  he  derives 
his  suppl)^,  the  security  of  analysis,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  would  be  but  little  adulteration ;  but  so 
long  as  persons  continue  unhesitatingly  to  buy  any- 
thing that  is  off'ered  them  as  manure,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  do  any  good .  I  know  well  that  the  fair 
dealers  are  most  anxious  to  second  the  attempts  of 
the  farmers  to  protect  themselves  against  fraud, 
and  it  is  surely  worth  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  expending  large  sums  in  the  pur- 
chase of  manures  to  do  so.  Let  my  readers  then 
attend  to  these  good  suggestions,  and  let  them 
remember  that  under  judicious  management,  to  add 
manure  to  the  farm  is  the  same  thing  as  to  add 
corn  to  the  granary ;  and  the  hour  is  now,  I  trust, 
forever  past  when  the  skilful  English  farmer  deemed 
it  almost  useless  to  produce  corn  at  the  then  non- 
remunerating  prices. 


CULTIVATION    OF    CHICORY. 


Amongst  the  crops  grown  in  some  localities,  and 
altogether  unknown  in  others,  is  the  plant  chicory. 
We  have  been  several  times  asked  about  its  culti- 
vation— partially,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  grow  it  as 
a  change  or  novelty  crop;  but  the  ordinary  growers 
are  so  jealous  of  its  cultivation  extending,  that  they 
have  not  given  much  information  on  the  subject ; 
and  there  are  few  if  any,  nay,  we  may  say  there  is 
no  agricultural  work  whatever,  which  gives  the 
details  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  to  any  con- 
siderable degree. 

"We  may  mention  that  it  is  used  both  as  an  article 
of  commerce  and  as  a  field  or  forage  crop  ;  and  the 
objections  raised  against  it,  so  as  to  exclude  it  from 
most  of  the  farms  where  there  seems  to  be  any 
danger  of  having  it  cultivated,  are  perhaps  as  much 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  difficult  to  eradicate,  as 


from  any  great  degree  of  injury  it  is  likely  to  inflict 
on  the  soil.  Some,  indeed,  object  to  any  root  being 
sold  off,  and  hence  restrict  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes. Nor  do  we  think  the  chicory  any  more  ex- 
hausting than  the  latter  crop.  But  the  real  pith  of 
the  question  is,  that  manure  is  used  to  one  and 
both  of  the  plants  which  rear  them,  and  the  pro- 
duce being  sold  oflf  is  equivalent  to  the  removal  of 
so  much  manure  from  the  farm. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  may  be  grown 
to  advantage.  "We  have  a  friend  who  is  an  excel- 
lent farmer,  who  never  grows  an  exhausting  crop 
for  the  sr.ke  of  it,  and  who  has  grown  chicory  on 
some  light  land  instead  of  the  turnip  crop,  to  re- 
move the  latter  from  its  like,  because  the  field  was 
subject  to  the  finger-and-toes  when  in  turnips ;  thus 
removing  the  turnip  from  its  like,  introducing  an- 
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other  crop,  and  enabling  the  land  to  regain  the  fer- 
tility which  it  had  lost  by  the  growth  of  half  or 
quarter  crops  of  turnips.  It  is  true,  potatoes  inter- 
woven with  the  rotation  would  have  had  an  effect 
precisely  similar,  and  there  would  have  been  less 
difficulty  in  the  eradication  than  there  could  be 
with  the  chicory ;  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
he  preferred  the  latter,  which  coidd  be  dried  and 
conveyed  away  at  much  less  trouble  than  the  bulky 
potato,  which  requires  a  railway  station  near  to  get 
them  to  the  great  towns,  or  a  navigable  river  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  repay  the  cost  of  transit. 

The  land  for  chicory  requires  deep  cultivation  the 
autumn  before  it  is  sown.  A  deep  ploughing,  or 
what  is  better  a  digging,  being  the  best  preparation 
for  the  crop.  It  is  by  far  the  best  also,  if  possible, 
to  add  the  manure  to  the  soil  at  this  period,  and 
work  it  well  into  the  land,  so  as  to  get  it  thoroughly 
incorporated  before  the  last  ploughing  up  is  given ; 
and  it  is  best  to  harrow  the  land  for  the  winter,  if, 
as  is  usual,  the  soil  be  pretty  dry  and  porous.  The 
seed  of  the  chicory  lies  some  time  in  the  ground, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  still 
with  a  fine  surface,  to  stimulate  the  seeds  of  weeds 
to  germinate,  so  as  to  have  less  liability  to  do  so 
when  the  seeds  are  sown. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  the  second  week  of 
May ;  though  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
say  south  of  the  Trent,  it  may  be  desirable  to  defer 
the  sowing  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  The  soil 
should  be  ridged  up,  so  as  to  deepen  it,  and  facilitate 
subsequent  hoeing,  and  the  seed  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  3^  to  4  lbs.  per  acre  in  drills,  the  same 
as  swede  turnips,  and  should  be  12  to  14  inches 
apart.  The  plants  will  make  their  appearance  in 
the  month  of  June,  sometimes  about  the  middle 
and  sometimes  towards  the  end ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  if  sown  in  a  dry  spring  and  rain  should  soon 
follow,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  horse-hoe  the  land 
between  the  drills,  or  even  to  hand-hoe  the  whole 
of  the  ground  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  for  these 
are  both  very  injurious  to  the  crop,  as  well  as 
costly  and  troublesome  if  they  once  get  the  upper 
hand.  Some  parties  thin  the  plants  after  they  are 
up,  and  certainly  a  better  root  is  thereby  estab- 
lished ;  others,  who  sow  less  seed,  will  allow  them 
to  grow  as  they  come  up,  depending  on  the  side 
space  for  their  extension ;  but  the  thinning  is  de- 
cidedly preferable,  and  the  distance  should  be  not 
more  in  any  case  than  five  or  six  inches,  as  it  is  loss 
to  increase  it  beyond  that  amount.  The  summer 
cultivation  consists  in  careful  hand-hoeing;  and 
he  who  regards  his  land  will  not  only  hoe  between 
the  rows,  but  between  each  plant. 

Late  in  October  the  raising  of  the  roots  is  com- 
menced J  and  it  is  best  accomphshed  by  a  long 
three-pronged  fork.    Some  farmers  have  the  leaves 


removed  before  the  roots  are  lifted,  and  carried  for 

sheep,  which   eat  them  with  avidity.     The  usual 

yield  of  chicory  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  per 

acre,  and  this  is  sold  at  prices  varying  from  a  gross 

amount  of  £12  to  £30;  so  great  will  be  the  gross 

proceeds  of  an  acre  according  to  the  price  of  an 

article  which  fluctuates,  perhaps,  beyond  any  other 

produced     by     the    farmer.      When    taken     up, 

they     are  topped  and  tailed,    then  washed,  and 

cut  into  slices  like  turnips,  only  in  lengths  as  equal 

as  possible.     This  dries,  in  the  whole  of  the  fifteen 

tons,  to  about  one  and  a-half,  and  so  the  root  is 

much  more  portable  than  the  potato. 

The  composition  of  chicory,   both  in  the  sense 

of  food  and  also  in  that  which  it  removes  from 

the  land,   has   recently   been  ascertained   by  Dr. 

Anderson.     He  gives  it  as  below  : — 

Water    18.01 

Ash    3.64 

Nitrogeu    ....        1.60 

The  ash  has  the  following  constituents  : — 

Silica 3.790 

Peroxide  of  iron    0.657 

Lime 8.644 

Magnesia 5.777 

Sulphuric  acid  13.048 

Phosphoric  acid     13.882 

Potash  29.687 

Soda 7.641 

Chloride  of  sodium    2.555 

Sand 3.271 

Charcoal    2.567 

Carbonic  acid    7.927 

99.426 

But  it  seems  the  plant  has  great  powers  of  ap- 
propriation, or  replacement  of  constituents;  for  an- 
other specimen  gave  very  different  results,  as  much 
as  20  per  cent,  more  potash  being  found  in  one  than 
in  the  other  sample.  It  is  just  possible  the  plant 
is  able  to  replace  the  potash  with  soda. 

The  effect  on  the  soil  is  twofold  :  if  properly 
cleaned,  it  obtains  a  sort  of  half  fallow ;  while  the 
chicory  being  a  deep  feeder,  a  corn  crop  will 
often  follow  it  with  advantage,  the  latter  having  its 
roots  only  on  the  surface  (especially  barley),  which 
has  been  well  worked.  But  the  croj)  is  sure  to  be 
full  of  the  chicory;  and  it  being  an  indigenous 
plant  and  difficult  to  exterminate,  it  will  often 
remain  troublesome  for  j'ears  in  the  soil — flowering 
after  the  barley  or  wheat,  and  so  exhausting  the 
soil,  Nor  is  there  any  remedy  for  this.  The  most 
careful  grubbing  will  never  entirely  eradicate  it 
from  the  soil ;  for  if  the  least  tendril  of  the  root  be 
left,  it  will  grow,  and  make  its  appearance  the 
following  spring. 

We  know  a  Farmer  who  cultivates  large  quanti- 
ties of  chicory, who  always  grows  turnips  on  the  land 
after  that  plant.  The  spring  ploughings  enable 
him  to  clear  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots, 
and  the  hoe  does  the  rest,  for  few  plants  can  bear 
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the  continual  removal  of  the  leaves.  Still  it  is  not 
totally  eradicated,  and  it  remains  more  or  less  in 
all  his  farm  as  a  weed. 

Where  the  chicory  is  sown  as  a  crop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chanfjre,  we  would  lecommend  that  the 
land,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed,  should  he 
ploughed  up,  and  next  spring  sown  with  4lbs.  of 
chicory  broadcast,  so  as  to  become  a  sheep  pasture. 


This  will  rest  the  land  from  seeds  and  from  corn,  and 
it  may  reniain  four  or  five  years  under  chicory,  and 
then  the  plant  will,  having  consumed  its  peculiar 
food,  show  some  disposition  to  die  out.  Break  up 
and  fallow  at  Midsummer  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  year,  when  this  tendency  shows  itself,  and 
thus  a  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  the  land,  and 
the  plant  eradicated  without  difficulty. 


THE    IN-GATHERING. 


The  "in- gathering"  of  corn  crops  has  in  all  ages  been 
regardi'd  as  a  woik  of  no  ordinary  interest,  not  merely 
by  the  husbandman  himself,  but  by  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  ihe  land.  In  oriental  climes,  princes  and  their 
nobles  never  failed  to  countenance  it ;  and  also  the 
Gods,  if  we  can  believe  the  bards  of  ancient  times. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  occupied  a  very  prominent  place. 
In  the  fine  climate  of  Palestine,  the  operations  of  har- 
vest, including  thrashing,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
The  corn  was  tied  up  in  sheaves,  and  shocked,  as  now 
with  us,  and  was  soon  fit  for  the  thrashing  floor.  Win  n 
thrashed,  the  clean  corn  was  s-tored  in  the  tent,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  or  in  houses  or  granaries,  as  in  that 
of  Boaz,  and  ground  in  hand-mills  or  querns  by  the 
women,  as  required  for  family  use;  and  the  straw 
stored  as  provender  for  cattle.  They  (the  Jews)  weie 
commanded  to  "bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  to  the  priest,"  when  it  commenced,  and  to  cele- 
brate its  conclusion  hy  a  feast.  The  sheaves  were  car- 
ried to  the  thrashing-floor  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen;  and 
il  one  sheaf  was  left  in  the  field,  it  belonged  to  the 
gleaners — rites  which  mark  with  peculiar  solemnity  and 
respect  the  work  of  in  gathering 

In  some  purts  of  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  climate,  generally  speaking,  is 
as  dry  as  in  Palestine  ;  and  hence  the  operations  of  har- 
vest are  concluded  with  equal  dispatch.  But  in  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  where  the  climate  is  less  pro- 
pitious, it  is  very  diff"erent ;  for  there  the  securing  of  the 
crops  from  the  rigours  of  winter,  which  frequently  over- 
take them  belore  properly  ripened,  becomes  a  more 
protracted  and  arduous  und  rtaking,  the  sheaves  re- 
quiring at  times  to  be  kiln- dried.  In  some  parts,  the 
work  is  attended  with  an  amount  of  labour  and  expense 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  just  conception, 
partly  from  the  rudeness  ot  their  implements,  as  well  as 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  when  we  further 
look  at  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  prices,  the  surprise  is, 
how  the  farmers  of  those  countries  can  perform  the 
work— thrash  and  cart  their  corn  hundreds  of  miles 
over  impassable  roads — for  the  money,  and  have  any- 
thing at  all  left  to  themselves. 

In  Britain,  the  mode  of  in-gathering  is  perhaps  more 
diveisified  than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  the  world, 
partly  from  the  diversity  of  climate,  and  partly  from  the 
little  progress  some  provinces  have  made  in  the  march 
of  improvement.     The  climate  of   the  southern  pro- 


vinces of  England,  for  instance,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the   Hebrides,  and    the  work   of    in-gathering 
rqually  different :   for  in  the  former,  the  crop  is  some- 
times secured  in  the  stack-yard,  without  having  expe- 
rienced a  single  shower   after   being  cut;    while   in  the 
latter  the  day  seldom  dawns  during  which  rain  does  not 
fall,  and   in  such  abundance,  at  times,  that  the  sheaves 
have  to  be  dried  on  upright  poles,  or  horizontal  bars  of 
wood,  trees,  and    such- like    contrivances,  as  in  Russia. 
Since  the   introduction  of  thorough  draining,   the  seed 
has  been  got  earlier  into   the  ground,  and  the  harvest 
advanced  a  stage  also,  greatly  in  favour  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  harvest.     Still,  the  work  of  in-gathering  is  a 
trying  one  to  the   Hebridean  farmer  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
Ireland,   farmers  often  experience   it  little  better.     In 
IrelanJ,  although   the   climate   is   more   favourable  for 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  crops,   it  is,   nevertheless, 
more  moist  and  warm — circumstances  greatly  against 
the  drying  and  stacking  of  the  sheaves.     In  many  cases 
the  oat  is  the  only  corn  crop  grown  ;  and  before  it  is  se- 
cured, the  colour  is  injured,  requiiing  kiln-drying  with 
sulphur,  &c.,  to  fit  it  for  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets.     In  the  late  districts  of  Scotland,  the  weather, 
although   wet,  is  more  cold,  and,    instead   of    muggy 
nights,  "  black,  frosty  winds,"  "  rustle  up  the  sheav(  s," 
giving  rise  to  early  and  busy  mornings.     In  those  dis- 
tricts, the  drying  of  the   sheaves  for  the  stack-yard  is 
more  dependent  upon  cold,  drying  winds,  than  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  not  unfrequently  the  keeping  of  them 
afterwards ;  for,  if  close,  misty,  and  warm  weather  suc- 
ceeds   the   stacking,  considerable  damage   is  sometimes 
sustained  to  the  quality  of  both  corn  and  straw,  the 
stacks  requiring  not  unfrequently  to  be  turned — a  work 
equally    hated  in   the   north    as   in  the  south.     In  bad 
seasons — and  indeed  in  the  generality — the  quality  of 
the  crop  depends  as  much  upon  the  weather  after  stack- 
ing as  before  it.     The  common   maxim,  never  to  stack 
corn    until   it   will   keep  in  any  weather,  cannot  at  all 
times   be  safely  reduced  to  practice  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  quesiion,   and   hardly  in  any  district    in  bad 
seasons ;    for    when    the    weather    is    precarious,    the 
sheaves  must  be  carried  as  soon  as  they  will  keep  under 
ordinary  circumstances— hence  the  consequences,  when 
the  barometer    falls    lower.     If   the  weather  after  har- 
vest is  belter  than  ordinary,  the  sample  may  thrash  out 
as  fresh  and  clear  as  if  stacked  iu  better  condition;  but 
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if  worse,  many  stacks  make  bad  meal  and  horse-corn, 
rendering  it  difficult  sometimes  to  secure  from  among 
them  a  sufficiency  of  sound  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

In  so'joe  of  our  worst  climates,  more  ingenuity  is 
called  into  operation  in  the  stacking  of  corn,  to  preserve 
it,  than  in  some  of  the  best,  th«  former  affording  more 
useful  information  to  the  latter,  than  the  Utter  to  the 
former,  especially  in  seasons  hke  the  present.  The 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,"  is  practically  realized  ;  for  there,  farmers 
often  contrive  to  thrash  out  better  kept  samples  than 
their  southern  neighbours,  more  fortunately  situated  as 
to  climate.  We  shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  throw 
out  a  few  observations  on  some  of  those  contrivances. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  is,  an  airy 
stack-yard  — p\ei\tj  of  room  between  the  stacks  to  allow 
of  the  wind  circulating  freely  among  them.  If  stacks 
are  crowded  together  go  closely  that  one  can  hardly 
walk  between  them,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  close  hedge,  wood,  or  wall,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  at  times  to  prevent  them  heating,  let  the  other 
contrivances  be  what  they  may.  When  such  is  the  case, 
not  a  "  breath  of  air,"  quoting  rural  phraseology,  "  is 
to  be  felt  in  them."  When  heating  takes  place,  the 
atmosphere  is  so  confined  that  it  soon  becomes  loaded 
with  the  gases  given  off  in  the  process  ;  causing  a  smell 
to  be  traii.smitted  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  short,  the 
stackyard  is  fast  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  combus- 
tion; and  consequently  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
■visible  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  across  the  horizon  on  a 
frosty  morning.  If  properly  ventilated,  a  single  night's 
frosty  drying  wind,  rustling  among  the  stacks,  will  often 
subdue  the  process  of  heating  even  where  it  has  made 
some  considerable  progress.  The  situation  of  the  stack- 
yard, therefore,  and  the  planning  of  the  corn- stands,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  among 
them,  let  the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  it  may,  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  In  practice  it  but  too  fre- 
quently occurs  that  the  corn-stands  are  placed  in  rows, 
sufficiently  far  apart  in  one  direction,  but  too  close  on 
the  other  ;  so  that,  to  suit  this  theory,  the  wind  should 
always  blow  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  points 
of  the  compass.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  course  requires 
no  refutation,  for  the  wind  may  never  Mow  from  either 
of  them ;  and  when  it  blows  right  across,  the  air  is 
almost  as  confined  as  it  is  in  those  cases  where  the 
farmer  commences  at  one  corner  of  the  yard  and  con- 
cludes at  the  opposite,  "filling  up  the  intermediate  ground 
as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  pack  the  stacks  together  ! 

It  requires  a  large  area  of  ground  to  admit  of  the 
stacks  being  placed  sufficiently  far  apart  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  as  lo  ensure  the  proper  veniilation  of  the 
stack-yard— much  more  so  than  is  generally  allowed. 
Economy  here  is  generally  very  short-sighted  ;  for  more 
loss  is  sustained  in  the  quality  of  the  corn  and  straw 
than  would  cover  the  extra  ground  ten  times  over.  But 
when  the  stack-yard  is  being  laid  oft",  subsequent  losses 
are  not  thought  of,  ideas  being  confined  to  some  useless 
corner  in  which  to  huddle  the  whole  produce  of  harvest  ! 
This  is  unpardonable  of  itself,  though  it  falls  very  far 
sbort  of  uaveiling  the  worst  view  of  the  picture  ;  for  in 


the  olden  time  the  principal  amount  of  corn  was  housed 
i  I  barns,  useless  corners  being  appropriated  to  the  hay- 
stack and  "wood-yarJ;"  but  now  that  the  in-door 
system  has  given  way  to  the  out-door,  the  hay  stack, 
firewood-stack,  lumber,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  huddled 
closer  together,  so  as  to  contain  the  whole  ! — so  mrse- 
rable  is  management  here,  that  there  is  probably  no  de- 
parttrent  of  the  farm  susceptible  of  greater  improvement 
than  the  stack-yard. 

Two  plans  have  been  adopted  for  obviating  the  loss  of 
land,  and  securing,  at  the  same  time,  ample  room  for 
effecting  ventilation.  The  most  important  of  the  two  is 
to  take  a  crop  off  the  stack-yard  annually.  Contiguous 
to  the  barn  a  small  field  is  enclosed  with  rails,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  the  whole  number  of  stacks  in  the 
worst  seasons.  In  wet  seasons  stacks  cannot  he  made 
so  large  as  in  dry,  while  there  is  generally  a  larger  bulk 
of  straw,  so  that  the  number  is  sometimes  double  in  the 
former  that  it  is  in  the  latter  ;  hence  the  additional  area 
required.  In  harvest  the  farmer  generally  knows  what 
is  best  for  seed,  which  is  stacked  at  an  out-ide — gene- 
rally that  next  the  barn — along  with  the  hay  stack,  and 
what  is  intemled  for  summer  thrashing.  Corn-stands 
are  placed  in  the  corners,  the  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  covered  up  as  the  stacks  are  thrashed; 
and  where  they  have  centre  frames,  these  are  stacked  by 
themselves,  along  wiih  "  props,"  and  the  like.  The 
greater  part  of  the  whole  ground  is  thus  got  cleared  before 
the  end  of  seed-time,  and  then  ploughed  and  sown  with 
some  early-ripening  rrop,  as  here  or  big,  or  tares,  &c. 
The  ground  requires  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  to  keep  it 
from  cutting  with  the  horses'  feet  and  carts.  Portable 
railroads  might  be  used  for  hauling  into  the  barn  on 
tenacious  clay  soils.  The  corn  grown  in  Fuch  cases  is 
only  fit  for  horses,  from  the  seed  having  been  mixed 
with  that  of  the  shakings  in  taking  in  the  stacks  ;  but 
this  hardly  reduces  its  value,  which  is  considerable — 
the  field  bt-ing  estimated  as  the  most  profi'able  one  of 
its  size  on  the  farm,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  stack- 
yard. 

The  second  plan  is  to  enclose  with  hurdles,  or  some 
such  temporary  fence,  if  required,  a  part  of  afield  ad- 
joining the  homestead,  and  there  to  build  the  extra 
number,  if  the  stack-yard  is  badly  situated  as  to  venti- 
lation. Sometimes  a  small  grass  paddock  is  perma- 
nently enclosfd  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  young  calves 
and  the  like,  and  extra  stacks  in  harvest.  In  suih  cases 
care  is  always  taken  not  to  crowd  the  stack-yard.  In 
early  dry  years,  when  the  sheaves  are  got  so  thoroughly 
dry  as  to  keep  in  any  size  of  stacks,  they  are  made  as 
large  as  the  size  of  the  barn  and  conveniency  of  thiash- 
ing  will  admit  ;  but  in  wet  years  they  are  not  only 
made  less  in  diameter,  but  further  between  centre  and 
centre,  or,  if  the  corn-stands  are  fi-ted,  a  stand  here  and 
there  is  left  empty  to  let  any  air  of  wind  there  is  play 
freely  among  the  stacks. 

Both  these  plans  are  deserving  of  notice  this  year,  in 
provinces  which  in  ordinary  seasons  have  no  need  of 
them  ;  but  in  those  in  which  they  exist,  where  dry  har- 
ves'.s  are  the  exception,  such  are  not  enough,  various 
other   contrivances  beinj  necessary  —  such  a»  central 
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frames  of  wood,  building  in  layers  of  brushwood,  &c,, 
aiternately  along  with  the  sheaves. 

There  are  several  ways  of  placing  wood  in  the  heart 
of  slacks,  lor  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  the  sheaves 
from  "settling  down"  too  closely  together,  andof  allow- 
"ing  the  egress  of  heated  air  from  the  interior,  of  which 
there  is  always  less  or  more,  and  the  ingress  of  cool,  to 
dry  the  sheaves  and  carry  off  moisture.  In  all  those  pro- 
vinces, the  corn  has  to  undergo  the  process  of  drying  in 
the  stackyard  before  it  is  fit  for  being  threshed  for  mar- 
ket ;  indeed,  the  provinces  are  few  in  number  where  it 
does  not  do  so,  lessor  more — in  none,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  in  years  like  the  present.  Sometimes  a  hollow  frame 
is  placed  in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  air 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  and  escape  through  a  small  open- 
ing below  the  eave  of  the  stack  outwards  ;  sometimes 
this  latter  auxiliary  is  omitted,  when  the  hollow  is  of  little 
use,  as  it  then  remains  full  of  heated  air  so  long  as  the 
stack  is  in  danger  of  heating,  or  so  long  as  it  (the 
hollow)  is  required.  In  the  absence  of  corn- stands 
elevated  on  pillars,  the  hollow  in  the  centre  communi- 
cates with  the  outside  at  the  bottom  in  one  or  more 
openings.  But  the  inside  air  theory,  by  means  of 
hollow  frames,  has  never  been  experienced  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  more  important  use  of  wood  is  to 
keep  the  stick  from  "settling  down,"  as  it  is  termed. 
In  round  stacks,  those  generally  in  use  in  the  provinces 
in  question,  three  poles  are  reared,  meeting  at  the  top, 
forming  what  is  termed  a  "  triangle."  On  elevated  corn 
stands,  a  central  pole  is  sometimes  placed  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  middle  of  the  three  ;  but  where  the  stack  is 
built  on  a  low  corn-stand  on  the  ground — composed  of 
loose  stones,  brushwood,  or  even  straw — the  triangle  is 
all  that  is  required,  and,  if  placed  with  care  in  the 
middle,  will  support  a  great  weight  on  its  top.  If  not 
built  in  the  centre,  a  prop  on  the  outside  will  be  required, 
or  the  stack  will  lean  to  the  side  furthest  from  the  wood 
or  top  of  the  triangle.  When  a  stack  appears  to  heat, 
a  sheaf  or  two  are  pulled  out  in  different  places,  and 
sometimes  holes  made  right  through,  until  the  evil  is 


coiiquereu.  li  t!ie  f£.i;j.ei  is  afraid  of  heating,  a  few 
props  are  placed  at  equal  distances  around  the  stack  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished,  to  keep  the  outside  from  settling 
down. 

When  the  triangle  is  thought  not  sufficient  with  the 
above  props  for  a  week  or  so,  alternate  layers  of  dry 
brushwood,  broom,  or  even  straw,  are  built  along  with 
the  sheaves.  Sometimes  the  stack  is  only  "  hearted" 
with  such  materials,  there  being  only  one  row  of  sheaves 
outside.  When  the  stacks  are  narrow,  and  the  sheaves 
long,  little  "hearting''  is  required  ;  and  if  such  is  com- 
posed of  dry  old  straw,  or  brushwood,  it  has  a  very  im- 
portant effect,  for  it  is  generally  bad  sheaves  in  the 
centre  that  set  the  whole  on  fire. 

Building  in  straw  and  brushwood,  however,  is  found  a 
great  hindrance  both  in  stacking  and  thrashing ;  and  the 
more  valuable  and  common  auxiliary  to  the  triangle  is 
to  select  dry  sheaves  for  hearting  in  the  building,  the 
outside  and  hearting  being  built  together,  and  to 
throw  over  the  stack  any  bad  sheaves  from  which  there 
is  danger  in  the  outside.  When  stooks  are  drenched  with, 
rain,  it  is  seldom  that  they  dry  equally,  two  or  more 
sheaves  at  one  end  or  the  centre  being  unfit  for  carrying 
when  the  others  are  ready.  If  eight  are  ready,  for  in- 
stance, and  four  not,  the  wise  maxim  is  always  to  secure 
the  former,  leaving  the  "  rogues"  behind,  as  the  latter 
are  often  called.  Sometimes  the  field  is  three  times  gone 
over  in  this  manner,  a  person  going  before  every 
"  pitcher, "  or  person  forking  the  sheaves,  to  separate 
the  dry  from  the  wet.  The  wet  sheaves  are  easily  known 
upon  the  fork,  and  sometimes  a  careful  hand  will  throw 
them  aside  or  leave  them  standing  in  pitching. 

A  good  stacker  is  very  valuable  in  a  wet  harvest ; 
for  we  have  known  two  stacks  being  built  at  the 
same  time  off  thesame  field — the  one  heatedand  the  other 
not,  all  because  of  the  difference  of  the  selection  of  the 
sheaves  in  stacking.  It  is  seldom  but  that  there  are  a 
sufficiency  of  dry  sheaves  for  the  heart,  if  carefully 
selected  ;  if  this  is  done,  and  the  "rogues"  tossed  over- 
board, all  may  be  well,  even  in  very  wet  years. 


SALE   OF   STOCK  AT  TORTWORTH   COURT,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  EXECUTORS  OF  THE  LATE  EARL  DUCIE. 


A  most  grateful  compliment  has  just  been  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Ducie.  The  ardour  of  the 
enthusiast  has  been  put  at  that  only  it  was  worth — 
the  pursuit  of  an  object,  or,  as  some  might  say,  the 
gratification  of  a  whim,  had  its  success  tested  by  the 
severest  of  measures.  And  the  result  of  this  must 
be  recorded  as  great  indeed.  The  amateur  of  a 
few  years  since  has  proved  to  have  been  essentially 
the  practical  man.  The  spirit  with  which  Lord 
Ducie  made  his  purchases  has  turned  out  to  have 
been  based  on  something  stronger  than  the  mere 
power  of  purse.  And  yet  to  this  extent  only  were 
many  of  us  inclined  to  give  him  credit.  The  wi'ldness 
with  which  he  would  bid  for  an  animal  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have,  became  almost  prover- 
bial. A  hundred  guineas  or  so  would  never  stop 
him  ;  and  when  a  lot  was  thus  knocked  down  to 


his4ordship,  it  was  with  a  tolerably  general  con- 
viction that  he  would  never -see  his  own  again. 
Lord  Ducie  "made"  many  a  sale  of  stock;  but 
with  all  his  spirit  and  all  his  means,  he  never  made 
one  equal  to  his  own. 

We  have  every  reason  for  recording  the  sale  at 
Tortworth  Court,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
I  last,  as  the  most  extraordinary  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  legitimately  successful  ever  kno%vn. 
The  character  of  the  herd,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  character  of  the  man,  fairly  presaged  its  im- 
portance ;  while  the  presence  of  the  more  cele- 
brated breeders  and  buyers  of  short-horn  cattle  was 
reckoned  on  with  some  warrantable  confidence. 
The  issue,  however,  must  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  extending  as  it 
did  far  beyond  the  limit  of  all  such  previous  meet- 
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iriKs,  and  unquestionably  opening  a  new  era  in  the 
breedinor  of  British  stock.  Lord  Ducie's  many 
heavy  outlays,  extravaj^ant  as  they  sounded,  were 
only  so  by  comparison  at  the  time  he  made  them. 
They  are  such  no  lonj^er.  Experience  has  shown 
there  was  scarcely  one  but  in  which  he  was  fully 
justified,  as  a  man  of  business,  for  all  he  did ;  while 
in  venlurinj^  so  far,  he  but  further  evinced  that 
feeling  which  marked  his  whole  career — that  what- 
ever was  worth  doing  at  all,  was  worth  doing  well. 

It  is  a  saying  at  Hyde-park  Corner,  that  no  one's 
horses  sell  like  those  of  a  dead  man.  There  is  a 
kind  of  granted  guarantee  of  there  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  weeding  intended,  and  pur- 
chasers have  the  confidence  to  bid  in  accordance. 
The  Tortworth  sale  had,  unhappily,  for  many 
reasons,  this  same  assurance  to  offer  to  the  public. 
Had  the  lamented  owner  been  further  spared  to  us, 
there  were  many  animals  included  in  the  catalogue 
of  Wednesday  last  which — high  as  they  went — 
would  scarcely  at  any  price  have  been  suiFered  to 
leave  Tortworth.  Beyond  this,  it  was  tolerably 
well  understood  that  the  present  Earl  had  no  in- 
tention of  continuing  the  pursuit.  Mr.  Strafford 
stated  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  sale;  every 
lot  went  for  just  what  the  public  thought  proper 
to  give.  There  was  not  a  shilling  "  sweetened," 
and  not  an  animal  left  to  the  estate  it  was  sold  on. 

The  two  days'  catalogue  included,  first,  the  short- 
horn herd — cows,  heifers,  calves,  and  bulls ;  these, 
with  the  pigs,  filling  up  the  first  day.  On  the 
second  came  the  Southdown  flock  and  the  Cochin- 
China  fowls.  As  must  be,  by  this,  well  known 
to  all  our  readers,  the  great  attraction  was  centred 
in  the  shorthorns  ;  unquestionably  some  of  the  best- 
selected  and  purest-bred  in  the  kingdom.  What 
the  Collings  so  well  commenced,  Mr.  Bates  was 
equally  remarkable  for  following  up,  and  the  best 
animals]  he]  left  came  direct  from  Kirklevington  to 
Tortworth — at  least  so  the  world  at  large  was  then 
led  to  believe,  and  the  attendance  on  Wednesday  last 
fully  confirmed  the  impression.  There  may  have 
been  larger  numbers  at  Kirklevington ;  but  never, 
perhaps,  were  there  so  many  eminent  breeders  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  assembled  together.  The  shorthorn 
men  themselves,  if  not  all  to  buy,  anxious  to  see  how 
the  famed  "  Duchess"  tribes  fared  in  their  newhome, 
and  watching— maybe  with  a  somewhat  jealous  eye 
— what  the  determination  of  this  noble  Lord  had 
really  accomplished.  Never  could  a  verdict  have 
been  recorded  as  less  one-sided.  The  Booths  of 
Warlaby,  Torr  of  Aylesby,  Sir  Charles  Knightley, 
and  other  long-established  and  justly-celebrated 
men,  met  Lord  Feversham,  the  Tanquerays, 
Towneleys,  Jonas  Webb,  and  others  later  in  the 
field  as  breeders  of  this  fashionable  stock.  With 
these  came  others  hardly  as  yet  so  wedded  to  the 
sort,  but  whose  names  we  may  associate  with  those 
of  whom  the  company  generally  consisted.  It 
would  be  difficu't  to  distinguish  a  tithe  even  of 
these;  but  amongst  them  we  are  enabled  to  enu- 
merate the  Earl  Ducie  and  his  brothers ;  Lords  Fe- 
versham, Suffolk,  and  Lisburne ;  Mr,  Langston, 
M,P. ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M,P. ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hale,  M.P.; 
Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake,  Mr,  Hyett, 
Mr.  Towneley,  Mr.  Eastwood,  Sir  Chas.  Knightley ; 
the  Revs,  F,  Thursby,  J,  D,  JeflFerson,  Hon,  Noel 


Hill ;  Messrs.  Tanqueray  (3),  Fisher  Hobbs,  Field, 
Gunter,  Colvin,  Jonas  Webb,  Bells  (2),  R.  Booth, 
W.  Torr,  Greenfell,  Sanday,  Buckley,  Barthropp, 
Allen,  Crisp,  Druce  (2),  Woodward,  Stratton, 
Niblet  (2),  Sainsbury,  Morton,  Ambler,  Bolden  (2), 
Gamble,  Bowly,  Kirkham,  Topham,  Proctor, 
Harvey  Coombe,  Ricardo,  Gillett ;  with  the  agents 
of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Marlborough,  Lords 
Spencer,  Howe,  Fitzwilliam,Portman,  Walsingham, 
Exeter,  Radnor,  Andover,  Burlington,  and  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  as  well  as  several  Ameri- 
cans,and  hosts  of  others  whose  names  haveescapedus, 

Tuesday,  and  the  Wednesday  morning  up  to  one 
o'clock,  were  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  dif- 
ferent lots.  The  shorthorns  were  almost  unani- 
mously allowed  to  be  in  the  acme  of  breeding 
condition;  while  the  Earl's  judgment  in  selecting 
them  as  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tort- 
worth had  able  confirmation  in  the  appearance  of 
the  animals  themselves.  They  had  all,  both  old 
and  young  stock,  what  the  Yorkshiremen  call  the 
"  bloody"  look,  so  peculiar  to  the  well-bred  short- 
horn ;  as  manifest,  indeed,  in  the  pure-bred 
cow  as  in  the  thorough-bred  horse,  and  war- 
ranting the  long  and  high  pedigrees  of  which 
each  one  could  boast. 

The  white  pigs,  bred  from  Lords  Carlisle  and 
Wenlock,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  Watson,  and  V/iley's 
sorts,  were  as  generally  admired,  and  the  Cochin- 
China  fowl,  both  in  colour  and  form,  showed  a  very 
strong  sample  of  this  recent  addition  to  the  farm- 
yard family.  The  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  so  highly  approved  of.  They  were  evidently  not 
so  well  adapted  for  the  land ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  ewes,  had  a  roughish  and  not  very 
promising  look.  They  were  known,  however,  to 
be  also  bred  from  the  best  sorts — the  names  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Kingscote,  and 
Captain  Pelham,  with  Messrs,  Barclay,  Ellman, 
Harris,  Rigden,  and  Jonas  Webb  answering  for 
their  purity  in  the  catalogue,  and  tending  much 
to  the  very  high  prices  they  fetched  at  the  hammer. 

These  prices  may  be  left  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  speak  for  themselves.  We  give  them  as  fully  as 
possible,  with  a  description  of  the  lot,  and,  as  far 
as  ascertainable,  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 
Amongst  the  latter  will  be  found  several  American 
gentlemen  who  added  unquestionably  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sale  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
opposed  and  generally  tired  out  many  of  the  home- 
buyers.  The  shorthorn  herd,  consisting  of  sixty- 
two  lots,  realized  close  upon  ten  thousand  pounds, 
making  an  average  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each  animal.  In  the  choice  amongst 
these,  of  course  the  direct  Duchess  kinds  stood 
highest,  A  red  four- year-old  cow  (Duchess  64)  was 
knocked  down  at  six  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Thome, 
an  American ;  a  roan  heifer,  rismg  three  years 
old  (Duchess  66),  for  seven  hundred  guineas,  was 
bought  for  Col.  Morris,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  A  heifer  calf  of  the  latter, 
some  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  brought  three  hundred 
and  ten  guineas — a  heifer  and  her  calf  thus  making 
more  than  a  thousand  guineas  !  Such  prices  as 
those  we  have  just  instanced  are  altogether  beyond 
record.  Lord  Ducie,  we  believe,  when  "  the  whim" 
was  very  strong  on  him,  once  gave  five  hundred  for 
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two  cows ;  hut  what  his  own  reached  are  far  beyond 
even  the  best  days  of  the  Kirklevinu[ton  era.  Some 
other  of  this  year's  calves,  more  especially,  were 
knocked  down  at  equally  extraordinary  prices — 
one  to  Mr.  Tanqueray  at  four  hundred,  and  a 
yearling  to  Mr.  Gunter  (who  also  bought  Duchess 
70)  at  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Tbe  two  bulls  in  use  are  both,  we  are  told, 
bou^lit  for  America.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is 
one  of  Lord  Ducie's  own  breeding  ;  tiie  Duke  of 
York  he  purchased  at  Mr.  Bates's  sale  for  two 
hundred,  having  a  gentleman  commissioned  to  give 
six.  He  entered  the  lot  himself,  however,  at  the 
two  hundred,  and  there  was  no  subsequent  offer 
against  him. 

We  call  the  serious  attention  of  our  breeders  to 
the  result  of  this  sale.  It  is  but  another  proof  of 
what  the  union  of  capital  and  judgment  may  do, 
as  of  how  certain  a  spirited  outlay  is  to  repay  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  in  any  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  The  one  secret  of  this  wonderful 
success  was  Lord  Ducie's  determination  to  have 
the  best.  It  was  this  alone  that  directed  his  pur- 
chases, and  this  that  has  regulated  the  returns. 
The  world  has  certainly  received  and  stamped 
his  efforts  with  the  highest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid.  He  must  remain  now  as  equally  an 
example  to  landlord  and  tenant — demonstrating, 
as  his  career  does,  how  much  good  a  country 
gentleman  may  thus  do  for  the  community,  and 
with  how  little  loss  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  notice  without 
one  word  for  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  two  days  was  conducted.  We  never  saw  a  sale 
better  managed — and  we  believe  we  have  to  thank 
alike  the  present  Earl,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr. 
Langstone,  with  other  members  or  connections  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  Mr.  Strafford,  the  auctioneer, 
for  their  well-directed  services  on  the  occasion.  A 
man  better  qualified  for  his  office  than  Mr.  Strafford 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  select.  With  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  and  judgment  of  short- 
horn stock  he  now  unites  the  experiente  of 
many  public  sales.  He  appears,  too,  to  have 
gained  the  thorough  confidence  of  the  pubhc;  and 
he  certainly  ruled  his  large  audience  of  Wednesday 
last  vvith  excellent  tact  and  firmness.  His  duties  on 
the  following  day  were  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  circle.  The  weather,  which  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  on  the  Wednesday,  was  un- 
favourable ;  and  judging  from  the  numbers  present, 
neither  South-downs  nor  Cochins  possessed  a  tithe 
of  tliose  attractions  enjoyed  by  the  Short-horns. 

We  give  in  tbe  following  list  of  prices  the  parti- 
culars of  the  short-horns  sold,  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  is  our  custom.  By  so  doing,  however, 
this  record  will  be  of  more  value  for  future  use,  the 
pedigree  going  far  enough  to  make  its  comoletion 
easily  attainable  by  a  reference  to  the  "  Herd  Book" : 
COVi'S  AND  HEIFERS. 

LOT.        (the  figures  REFER  TOCflATES'S  HERD  BOOR.) 

1.  Bessy,  roan,  calved  January  11,  1840  ;  got  by  Helicon 

(2107),  flam  (Beeswing)   by   Sir   Thomaa   (2636).     41 
giimeas — Col.  Cator. 

2.  Stella,  roan,  calved  April  13,  1841;  got  by  Rocking- 

ham (2550),  dam   (Starville)  by  Youug  Sea  Gull  (5100). 
35  guineas— Mr.  Niblrh. 

3.  Challenge,  red  and  white,  calved  March  4,  1843;  got 


by  Morpeth  (7254),  dam  (Cleopatra)  by  Helicon  (2107). 
44  guiu  as — Mr.  Niblett. 

4.  Duchess  55th,  red,  calved  October  31,  1814 ;  pot  by 

Foutli  Duke  of  Noithumber'ai'.d  (••?649),  dam  (Duchess 
38tli)  hy  Norfolk  (2377).     50  guineas— Mr.  Tanqueray. 

5.  ViCTOKlA,  reau,  cal.ed   April   iO,   1845;  ^ot  1  y  Secuad 

Duke  of  York  (5959),  dam  (Rachel)  by  Sir  Thomas 
(7516).     44  giiiuras— Mr.  Alltn. 

6.  Princess  Fairfax,  roan,  c  Ived  October  3, 1845;  got 

by  Lord  A'i.  Ipims  Fairlax  (4249),  dam  (Princess  Royal) 
by  Thick  H  )ck  (6601).     77  guiueas -Mr,  Greeufell. 

7.  Nonsuch,  white,  calved  November  1,  1845;   got  by 

Dukf  of  Cornwall  (5947),  dam  (Nina)  by  Velocipede 
(5552).     50  guineas     Earl  of  Burlington. 

8.  Chaff,  red  and  white  calv-d  February  14, 1846  ;  got  by 

Duke  of  Cornwall  5947),  dam  (Challenge)  by  Morpeth 
(7254).     42  fiuiiieas — Col.  Kiugscot". 

9.  Minstrel,  red  roan,  calvtd  Marcri   14,  1846;   got  by 

Count  Conrad  3510),  dam  (Magic)  by  Wallace  (5586). 
100  guineas — Mr.  ranquerav. 

10.  Oxford   6tii,  red,  calved  November  6.  1346  ;   got  by 

Second  Dukf  of  Northumberland  (."646),  dam  (Oxford 
2nd)  by  Short  Tail  (2621)    205  guineas— Mr.  TRnqueray. 

11.  Duchess  59th,  nan,  calved  November  21,  1847  ;   got 

by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046).  dam  (Duchess  5(3ih) 
by  Second  Duke  of  Northiimlierlaud  (3646).  350 
guineas — Mr  Jo  'athaii  Tliorae,  New  York,  U.S. 

12.  Mantilla,  red  and  «hite,  calved  Novemher  22,  1847; 

got  by  Cramer  (6907),  dam  (Miuerva)  by  Hel.cou  (2107). 
110  guineas — Mr.  F.  Ijanibe. 

13.  ViRGiN'A,  white,  calved  February  6,  1848;  got  by  Pe- 

trarch (7$29),  dam  ^Vntoria  by  Second  Duke  of  York 
(5959).     75  guineas— Mr.  Hall. 

14.  Pomp,  white,  calved  Aprd  3,  1848  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Corn- 

wall (5947),  dam  (Priucess  Ro>al)  by  Thick  Hock 
(6t^01).     65  guineas— Mr.  Ureeufell. 

15.  Louisa,  roan,  c>ilvei    July  12,  1848;   got  by  Cramer 

(6907),  dam  (Lady  Bird)  by  Cato  (6836).  78  guineas- 
Mr.  Langstone. 

16.  Beatrice,  red,  cilved  August  1, 1848;  got  by  Cramer 

(6907),  dam  (Bessy)  by  Helicon  (2107).  87  guineas- 
Mr.  Greentell. 

17.  Chaplet,  roan,  calved  April  6,  1849  ;  got  by  Usurer 

(9763),  dam  (Chatf )  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947).  54 
griineas — Mr.  Lingatone. 

18.  ViCTORiNE,  red  and  white,  calved  July  4,  1849  ;    got  by 

Usur.  r  ^9763),  dam  (Vict')ria)  by  Second  Duke  of  York 
(5959).     46  guineas— Mr.  Gre.nfell. 

19.  Ho  rati  A,   red,   calved   July  27,  1849;   got  by   Usurer 

(9763),  dam  (Fair  Heleu)  by  Petrarch  (7329).  30 
guineas — Mr.  Langstone. 

20.  Duchess   H-ith,   red,  calved  August  10  1849;  got  by 

Second  Duke  of  Oxfor.l  (9016),  dam  (Duclie-»  ."iSth)  by 
Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberlaud  (3649).  600  guineas 
—Mr.  Thome. 

21.  Oxford    IItii,  red   roan,  calved  August  25,1849;   got 

by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Oxford  6ih)  by 
Second  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3646).  250  guiueas 
— Mr.  Tanqueray. 

22.  Florence,   roan,    calved   October   12,    1849;    got  by 

Usurer  (97631,  dam  (Floreutia)  by  Zeuiih  (5702^  62 
guineas — .Vlr.  Robinson 

23.  Fatim.\,  red  and  white,  calved  November  27,  1849;  got 

by  Victor  (8739),  dam  (FeLella)  by  Humber  (7102). 
70  guineas — Mr  Carr. 

24.  Mystery,  red,  calved  May  24,  1850;  got  by  Usurer 

(9763),  dam  (Minstrel)  by  Count  Courad  (3510).  200 
guineas — Mr.  Tanqueray. 

25.  Boddice,  red,  calved   June  29,  1850;  got  by  Usurer 

(9763),  dam  (Bessy)  by  Helicon  (2107).     115  guineas- 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 
23.  Flourinh,   white,   calved   October  21,   1850  ;    got  by 
Usurer  (9763),  dam   (Floreutia)  by  Zenith  (5702).     71 
guineas — Kir.  Kifh 

27.  Duchess  6tiTn,  rich  roan,  calved  October  25,  1850;  got 

by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167).  dam  (Duchess  55lh) 
by  Fourth  Duke  of  Northiimherland  (3649).  700 
guineas— Col.  Morris  and  Mr.  Becar,  New  York,  U  8. 

28.  Victory,  white,  calved  November  25,  1850;  got  by 
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Usurer  (9763),  dam  (Victoria)  by  Second  Duke  of  York 
(5959).     80  -uiiieas  — iMajnr  HUtliwaiie. 

29.  Chintz,  roan,  calved  January  21,   1851 ;  got  hy  Usurer 

(9763),  darn  iCliair)  l.y  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947).  70 
guineas — Mr  Greenfell. 

30.  FiNANCii.   roHii,  ralved  April  20,  1851  ;  got  by  Usurer 

(9763),  da.ii  (Fudge)  by  Buchau  Hero  (3^38).  90 
guineas — Mr.  Crawliy. 

31.  China,  r  an,  calved   December  25,  1851  ;  got  by  Fnurth 

Duke  o'  York  (10167),  ddni  (Chaff)  by  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall (5947).     90  guineas— Lord  Feversliam. 

32.  Bodkin,  re  I  and  white,  calved   FebruHry  12,  1852  ;  got 

by  Fonrtii  Duke  ot  York  (101G7),  da.n  (Beatrice)  by 
Cramer  (6907).     56  gumeas— Mr.  Kobinsori. 

33.  LccY.   while,   calve.l   Match   19,   1852;  got  by  Usurer 

(9763),  dam  (Louisa)  by  Cramer  (6907).  40  guineas- 
Mr.  Hall. 

34.  HoRNKT,  roan,  calved  April  16,1852;  got  by  Contract 

(10  171),  dam  (Horatia)  by  Usurer  (9763).  43  guineas 
—  Earl  Ho*e. 

35.  Duchess  67th,  white,  calved  May  16,  1852;  got  by 

Usurer  (9763),  dam  (Duchess  59t'i)  hy  Second  Duke  of 
Oxfiird  (9046).     350  guineas— Mr.  Gnnter. 

36.  Parliament,  man,  calved  June  5,  1852  ;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke  ot  York  (10167),  dam  (Pomp)  by  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall (594^).     56  giimeas  — Mr.  Greenfell. 

37.  Oxford  15th,  red,  calved  June  12,  1852;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke  of  York  (10167),  dara  (Oxiord  6ih)  by  Second 
Doke  of  Northumberland  (3646).  200  guineas— Earl 
of  Burlington. 

38.  BiBBY,  white,  calved  August  21,   1852  ;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Bessy)  by  Helicon  (2107). 
51  guineas — Mr.  Greenfell. 

39.  Pride,  roan,  caWed  September  6,  1852  ;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke  of  Y.  rk  (10167),  dara  (Princess  Fairfax)  by  Lord 
A.  Fairfax  (4249).     165  guineas— Mr.  Greentell. 

40.  Duchess  68th.  r»d,  caUed  September  13,  1852  ;  got  by 

Dui.e  of  Glo'ster  (11382),  da-n  (Duchess  64th)  by  Second 
Duke  of  Oxford  (9046j.     300  gumeas— Mr.  Thorne. 

41.  Chance,  red  and  white,  calved  January  6,  1853  ;  got  by 

Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11382),  dam  (Chaplet)  by  Usurer 
(9763).     56  guineas  — Mr.  R'.binson. 

42.  Violet,  red,  calved  February  26,  1853  ;  got  by  Fourth, 

Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Victoria)  by  Second  Duke 
of  York  (5959).     48  guuieas— Mr.  Barthropp. 

43.  Snowdrop,  white,  ciilved  February   26,    1853  ;  got  by 

Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Science)  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  (5196).     120  guineas— Ea?l  Spencer. 

44.  Duchess  69th,  white,  calved  March  19,  1853;  got  by 

F  .urth  Duke  «f  York  (10167),  dam  (Duchess  59lh)  by 
Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046).   400gs  — .Mr.Tanqueray. 

45.  Lizzy,  red   and  white,  calved   April    i;9,  1853 ;  got  by 

Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Louisa)  by  Cramtr 
(6907).     81  guineas— Mr.  Greenfell. 

46.  Oxford  16th,  red  roan,  calved   May  17,   1853;  got  by 

Fourth  Dnke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Oxford  6th)  by  2nd 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (3646).  180  guineas— Mr. 
Tanqueray 

47.  Duchess  70th,  red  and  white,  cslved  July  8,  1833 ;  gnt 

by  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11382),  dam  (Dudiess  66th)  by 
4th  Duke  of  York  (10167).    310  guineas— Mr.  Giinter. 

48.  Parade,  roan,  calved  August  7,  1853  ;  got  by  Duke  of 

Glo'>ter  (11382),  dam  (Pomp)  by  Duke  of  Cornwall 
(5947).     73  guineas— Mr.  Greenfell. 

49.  Vanquish,  red  and  white,  caUed  August  8,   1353;  got 

by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Victorine)  by 
Usurer  (9763).    30  guineas— Mr.  Phillips. 
BULLS. 

1.  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11^82),  red,  calved  September  14, 

1850  ;  got  by  Grand  Duke  (10284),  dam  (Duchess  59th), 
by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046).  650  guineas— Mr 
Tanqueray,  for  himself.  Col.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Becar,  New 
Yo.k.  U  S. 

2.  Fourth  Uuke  of  York  (10167),  roan,  calved  Decem- 

ber 2  >,  1846;  got  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046), 
dau  (Duchess  51st)  by  Cleveland  Lad  (3407).  500 
guineas— Mr.  Bell,  supposed  for  General  Cadwallador, 
Pniladrlphia.US. 

3.  Cornwall,  white,  calved  May  30,  1852 ;  got  by  Con- 


tract   (10071),  dam  (Nonsuch)  by  Duke  of  Cornwall 

(5917).    61  guiiieas- .Mr.  .Mace. 
Uncle    Tom,   whi-c,   calved   June   15,  1852;    gnt  by 

Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Ursula)  by  Usurer 

(9763)      37  gnineaH— Mr.  Sauiiilcs. 
Vampire,  ron,  tahed  July    18,   1852;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke   of  Y..rk   (10 107).   dam    (Vicioriue)  by   Usurer 

(9763)      120  guineas-Mr.  Booth 
Franklin,   red,  calved    October    20,    1852;    got   by 

Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  (Fatima;  by  Victor 

(8739).     80  guineas— .Mr.  Miles. 
Cheltenham,  red   and    white,    calved   December  18, 

\6il;  got  hy  Duke  of  (iloVter  (l]38i),  dam  (Ch  ff)  by 

Duke  of  Corn*  nil  (5947).  125  guineas  — Mr.  J<.nas  Webb. 
Florian,    «hite,   calved  December   28,    1852;    g' t  by 

Fourth    Dnke   of   York   (10167),   dam    (Floreutia)   by 

Zenith  (5702)      58  guit.eas— Mr.  Di.  kinson. 
Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford,  red,  cdved  March  6,  1853 ; 

got  by  Dnke  of  Glo'ster  (11382).  dam  (Oxford  llih)  by 

Founh    Duke  of  York   (10167;.      300   guineas- Lord 

Feversham. 
Gloucester,  red  and  white,  calved  April  3,  1853;  got 

by  Duke  of  Glu'srer  (11382),  dam  (Beatrice),  by  Cramer 

(6907).     120  guineas  -  Lord  Fevers i  am. 
Francisco,  roan,  calved  April  30,  1853;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke   of  York    (10167),    dam    (Florence)    by    Lsurer 

(9763).     150  guineas — Maniuis  ot  Exeter. 
Norman,  white,  calve. i   May  8,   1853;  got  by  Fourth 

Duke   of  York   (10167),  dam  (Nonsuchj  by  Duke  of 

Cornwall  (59^7),  100  guineas— Mr.  Robinson. 
Marquis,  red  and  white,  calved  June  14,  1853;  got  by 

Duke  of  Ulo'st.r  (11382),  dam  (M-.ntiila)  by  Cramer 

(6907).     75  gumeas— Earl  Fiizwilliam. 

lot  SOWS. 

1.  Spot,  27  guineas— Mr.  Field. 

2.  Miss  Brown,  55  guineas  — Mr.  Thursby. 

3.  Slut,  16  tumeis- Mr  Booth. 

4.  MopsY,  17  gumeas— Mr.  Field. 

5.  Molly,  17  guim  as— Mr.  Field. 

6.  Sale- not  produced. 

7.  tUKEY,  19  guineas — Mr.  Barthropp. 

8.  Simple,  .S8  gu;n  as— Mr.  Guiiter. 

9.  Spicy,  19  gtineas — Mr  Fryer. 

10.  Susy,  22  guineas — Lord  Portman. 

11.  Cosy,  22  guineas— Mr  Fryer. 

12.  Bab,  19  guineas- Prince  Albert 

13.  Relic,  i 5  guineas— Mr.  Niblet. 

14.  DoLLY',  16  guineas— Colonel  Kingscote. 

15.  Busy,  14  guineas — Mr.  Rohiuson. 

16.  Bon.vy,  21  guineas- Mr.  Bouh. 

17.  Buxom,  11  guineas — Mr.  'Ihiimell. 

18.  Bustle,  18  guineas  — Mnjor  Blalhwaite. 

19.  Gii/r,  11  guineas — Mr.  Bengoiigh. 

20.  (iILT,  24  guineas— Lord  Li-burne. 

21.  Gilt,  26  guineas — Prince  Altiert. 

22.  (iiLT,  10  guineas- Mr.  Niblet 

23.  Gilt,  18  guineas — Lord  Port  man. 

24.  Gilt,  11  guineas — Colonel  Kiugscote. 

25.  Gilt,  10  guineas- Prince  Albert. 

26.  Gilt,    7  guineas— Mr.  Booth. 

27.  Gilt,    6  guineas — Mr.  Carr. 

28.  Gilt,  10  guineas  — Mr,  Beugough. 

29.  Gilt,    5  guineas — Lord  Lisburne. 

30.  Gilt,    6  guineas— Mr.  Gunter. 

LOT  BOARS. 

1.  Dan,  21  guineas— Mr.  Robinson. 

2.  Harry,  14  guineas — Mr  Vivian, 

3.  Boar,  30  guineas — Lord  Lisburne. 

4.  Boar,  62  guimas — Mr  Booth. 

5.  BoAK,  27  guineas — Lord  Poriman. 

6.  Boar,  10  guiueas- Mr.  Hyett. 

7.  Boar,    9  guiueas— Prince  Albert. 

8.  Boar,    6  guineas— M^jor  Blathwaite. 

On  the  following  day  the  sale  of  sheep  took  place.  18  pure 
Southdown  rams  and  ram  laiubs  brought  £326  10s.,  79  lots  of 
ewes  wethersand wether lamb3£2,176  53.~together,£2,502  ISs. 
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The  Cocliia  Chiuas  followed  ;  the  64  lots  realized  £340  4s., 
"  Sir  Robert,"  the  celebrated  prize  bird,  fetching  27  guineas  : 
Lord  Ducie  gave  40  guineas  for  him  in  February  last. 

Total  amount  of  sale  £12,930  68, 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number, 
name,  age,  price,  and  purchaser  at  one  glance : — 


Name. 


Cows  §•  Heifers. 
Bessy. . 
Stella.. 
Challenge 
Duchess  55    .. 
Victoria 
Princess  Fairfax 
Norwich 
Chaff.. 

Minstrel 
Oxford,  6 
Duchess  59 
Manitilla 
Virginia 
Pomp. . 
Louisa 

Beatrice 

Chaplet 

Victorine 

Horatio 

Duchess  64 

Oxford  11 

Florence 

Fatima 

Mystery 

Boddice 

Flourish 

Duchess  66 

Victory 

Chiatz 

Finance 

China.. 

Bodkiu 

Lucy  . . 

Hornet 

Duchess  67 

Parliament 

Oxford  15 

Bibby. . 

Pride.. 

Duchess  68 

Chance 

Violet. . 

Snowdrop 

Duchess  69 

Lizzy  . . 

Oxford  16 

Duchess  70 

Parade 

Vanquish 

Bulls  §•  Calves. 

D.ofGloucester 

4th  D.  of  York 

Cornwall 

Uncle  Tom 

Vampire 

Franklin 

Cheltenham 

Floriau 

5th  D.  of  Oxford 

Gloucester 

Francisco 

Norman 

Marquis 


Age. 


13^  years 
12|    „ 
101    ,^ 

9       » 


7^  „ 

7i  „ 

7i  „ 

6^  .. 

5i  „ 

5^  „ 

5^  » 

5^  ., 

5'  „ 

5  „ 

4i  .. 

4  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 

3i  „ 

H  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

2yr.  &9mo. 

.  7  „ 


IH., 
11  » 

7  ,. 
6  „ 
6  ,. 
5  „ 
4  „ 
3  „ 
7  weeks 

14  days 

13    „ 

3  years 

6i    ., 
lyr.&3mo. 
1  „      2  „ 
1  »      1  ., 
10  „ 


5^, 

^. 

4  , 
3i, 
2    , 


Gs. 
41 
35 

44 
50 
44 

77 
50 
42 

100 
205 
350 
110 
75 
65 


87 

54 

46 

30 

600 

250 

62 

70 

200 

115 

71 

700 

80 

70 

90 

90 

56 

40 

43 

350 

56 

200 

51 

165 

300 

56 

48 

120 

400 

81 

180 

310 

73 

30 

650 
500 

61 

37 
120 

80 
125 

58 

300 
120 
150 
100 
75 


Purchaser. 


Col.  Cator,  Bromley 

Mr.  Niblet,  Bristol 
Ditto         ditto 

Mr.Tanqueray,  Hendon 

Mr.  Allen,  Staffordsh. 

Mr.  Greenfell,  Berks 

Earl  of  Burlington 

Col.  Kingseote,   Glou- 
cestershire 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  Hendon 
Ditto        ditto 

Mr.  Thome,  New  York 

Mr.  Foljambe,  Notts. 

Mr.  Hall,  Woodstock 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.    Langston,    M.P., 
Oxford 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.  Langston,  M.P. 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.  Langston,  MP. 

Mr.  Thome,  New  York 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  Hendon 

Mr.  Robinson 

Mr.  Carr,  Settle,  York 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  Hendon 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb 

Mr.  Rich,  Gloucestersh. 

Col.  Morris  &  Mr.  Becar, 
New  York 

Major  Blathwaite 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.  Crawley,  Beds. 

Lord  Feversham 

Mr.  Robinson 

Mr.  Hall 

Earl  Howe 

Mr.  Gunter,  Brompton 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Earl  of  Burlington 

Mr.  Greenfell 
Ditto 

Mr.  Thome,  New  York 

Mr.  Robinson 

Mr.  Barthropp,  Suffolk 

Lord  Spencer 

Mr.  Tanqueray 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.  Tanqueray 

Mr.  Gunter 

Mr.  Greenfell 

Mr.  Phillips,  Devoush 

Mr.  Tanaueray 

Mr.Bell,Kirkleavington 

Mr.Mace,  Gloucestersh. 

Mr.  Saunders 

Mr.  Booth,  Berks. 

Mr.  Miles,  MP. 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb 

Mr.  Dickinson,  West- 
moreland 

Lord  Feversham 
Ditto 

Marquis  of  Exeter 

Mr.  Robinson,  Berks 

Lord  FitzwUliam. 


SUMMARY. 

49  Cows  and  heifers,    sold  for £6,867    0    0 

13  Bulls  and  bull  calves,    „      2,494  16    0 

Total  ....  £9,361  16  0 
Deeming  this  sale  of  such  importance,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  following  analysis,  comparing  its 
proceeds  with  that  of  the  Kirkleavington  herd, 
and  Charles  ColUng's  sale  at  Ketton,  from  the 
Newcastle  Journal: — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Kirklevington  sale  in  1850, 
we  expressed  our  conviction  of  Mr.  Bates's  herd  of 
shorthorns  being  the  very  best  in  existence,  and  the 
breed  havingbeen  brought — particularlyin  the  Duchess 
family  in  the  herd  in  question — by  that  gentleman  to  a 
degree  of  e.xeellence  not  previously  attained.  How- 
ever some  might  demur  to  the  correctne^JS  of  such  an 
opinion  at  tht  time,  the  following  analysis  of  the  sale 
that  has  just  taken  place  in  Gloucestershire,  at  prices 
without  any  previous  parallel,  in  which  the  animals 
purchased  at  Mr.  Bates's  sale,  and  those  descended 
from  them,  sold  for  incomparably  greater  amounts 
than  the  others,  will  at  once  set  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
at  rest. 

Referiing  to  our  priced  catalogued  of  the  Kirklea- 
vington sale,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1850,  we  find  the  late 
Earl  of  Ducie  to  have  been  the  purchaser  of  six  head, 
viz.: — One  cow.  Duchess  55th,  bulled  by  Fourth  Duke 
of  York  (10,167) ;  two  heifer.^  Oxford  6th  and  Duchess 
59th,  both  bulled  by  Grand  Duke  (10284),  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  Shethin,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
for  .£215  5s.,  and  which  was  the  highest  priced  animal 
in  the  sale  ;  two  heifer  calves,  of  nine  months  old, 
Duchess  64th  and  Oxford  lltli ;  and  one  bull,  Fourth 
Duke  of  York.  The  prices  for  which  these  animals 
severally  sold  at  Kirkleavington  aud  at  Tortworth  are 
as  follow  : — 

Prices  at  Kirkleavington,  Prices  at  Tortworth, 
May  9,  1850.  Aug.  24,  1853. 

..  £110     5     0  £52  10    0 

..      131     5     0  215     0    0 

..      210    0    0  367     0    0 

..      162  15     0  630    0    0 

,.      131     5     0  262  10    0 


Duchess  55th 
Oxford  6th  .. 
Duchess  59th 
Duchess  64th 
Oxford  11th.. 
Fourth  Duke  of  York     210    0    0 


Total 


£955  10     0 


525     0    0 


£2,052  15    0 


Average  per  head. .  £159     5     0  £342    2     6 

which  average  price  of  Tortworth  sale  would  have 
been  considerably  greater  but  for  the  comparatively 
low  price  of  Duchess  55th,  in  consequence  of  a  doubt 
being  entertained  respecting  her  further  capability  of 
breeding. 

The  produce  of  the  foregoing,  after  becoming  the 
property  of  his  lordship,  were — 
2  Heifers,      soli  for    £935     0    0  averaging    £472  10    0 
4  Heifer  calves        . .  1,249  10    0        —  312    7    6 

1  Bull  ..  ..     682  10    0        —  682  10    0 

1  Bull  calf  ..         ..      315     0    0        —  315    0    0 


8  Head.  £3,192    0    0  £399    0    0 

Of  the  foregoing,  the    heifer  (Duchess   66th)  and 
calf  (Duchess   70th),  only  6  weeks  and  5   days  old, 
together  sold,  as  already  noticed,  for  .£1,060  10s.! 
Of  half-blood  to  the  herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  were 
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1  Cow,  which  sold  for  £46  4  0  averaging  £46  4  0 
5  Heifers  ..  ..  633  3  0  —  126  12  7 
7  Heifer  calves       ..  601  13  0        —  85  19  0 

2  Bulls  ..  ..  164  17  0  —  82  8  6 
7  Bull  calves            .  743     8  0        —  106     4  0 


22  Head  £2,189     5     0  £99  10    3 

Cattle,  the  dams  of  which  are  by  Second  Duke,  of 

York,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Bates  :  — 

3  Cows,  which  sold  for  £211     1     0   averapfing   £70  10    0 

Other  cattle,  not  closely  allied  to  the  herd  of  the 

late  Mr.  Bates  : — 

17  Cows,  which  sold  for£l,323    0    0  averaging  £77  16    6 
5  Heifers     ..         ..        329  14    0        —  65  18  10 

1  Bull         ..  ,,         64     1     0        —  64     1     0 


23  Head.                     £1,716  15  0  £74  12  10 
The  summary  being  :  — 

27  Cows,which  sold  for  £3,843    0  0  averaging  £142    6  7^ 

11  Heifers   .,          .,      1,172  17  0  —  106  12  5^ 

11  Heifer  calves      ..      1,851     3  0  —  168    5  9 

5  Bulls       ..         ..      1,436    8  0  —  287    5  7 

8  Bull  calves          ..      1,058     8  0  —  132    6  0 


62  Head.  £9,361  16     0  £151     0    0 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  herd  of 
shorthorns  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie,  amongst  which 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  Duchess  family  brought 
by  far  the  highest  of  the  unparalleled  prices  for  which 
the  whole  of  the  herd  sold.  This  Duchess  family  ori- 
ginated with  the  two-years-old  heifer,  Young  Duchess, 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bates  at  Charles  Ceiling's  sale, 
October  11,  1810,  for  183  guineas.  This  heifer  was  by 
the  bull  Comet,  which  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  1,000 
guineas,  dam  by  Favourite  (252),  g.  d.  by  Daisy  Bull 
(186),  gr.  g.  d.  by  Hubback  (319),  the  bull  from  which 
Ceiling's  improved  breed  had  its  origin  ;  and  the  im- 
provement thus  begun  at  Ketton  was  further  carried 
out  in  all  integrity  of  perfect  purity  of  breed  by  Mr. 
Bates,  in  the  tribe  so  long  known  as  the  Duchess 
family,  to  the  sixty-fourth  generation  from  Young 
Duchess  ;  and  further  continued  without  alloy  of  blood 
to  the  seventieth  generation  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie, 
with  the  unprecedented  success  we  have  recorded. 

Whilst  we  are  noticing  the  most  extraordinary  sale 
of  short-homed  cattle  that  has  hitherto  taken  place, 
and  perhaps  may  ever  in  time  to  come  occur,  the  fol- 
lowing epitomised  results  of  the  most  remarkable  sales 
of  shorthorns  since  the  improvement  of  the  breed  by 
Charles  Colling,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  readers. 

Charles  Ceiling's  sale  at  Ketton,  near  Darlington, 
Oct.  11,  1810:— 
17  Cows,  which  sold  for£2,802    9 

7  Heifers    .,         ..        848     8 

5  Heifer  calves      ..        321     6 
11  Bulls        ..  ..      2,361     9 

7  Bull  calves  ..        687  15 


0  averaging£164  11 

0 

0        —        121     4 

0 

0         —          64    5 

2k 

0        —        214  13 

6k 

3        —          98     5 

0 

47  Head.  £7,021     7    0  £149    0    9^ 

Robert  Ceiling's  sale  at  Barmpton,  near  Darlington, 
Sept.  29,  1818  :— 
31  Cows,  which  sold  for £4,348 
17  Heifers    . . 
.  6  Bulls       . . 
4  Bull  calves 


£4,348     1 

0  averaging  £127  17 

8 

1,351     7 

0        —          79    9 

n 

1,410    3 

0        —        235     0 

6 

748  13 

0        —        187    3 

4 

61  Head. 


£7,858    4    3 


£128  16    ^ 


Earl  Spencer's  sale  at  Wiseton,  Northamptonshire, 
in  184G:  — 

104  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  aud  19  Bulls,  in  all  123 
head,  sold  for  £8,468  Ss.,  or  averaging  nearly  £63  17s.  per 
head. 

The  magnificent  herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  at  the 
time  of  its  dispersion  by  the  sale  at  Kirkleavington, 
near  Yarm,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  on  the  9th  May, 
1850,  consisted  of  six  distinct  tribes  or  families  ;  viz.  : 
— the  Duchess,  the  Oxford,  the  Waterloo,  the  Cam- 
bridge Rose,  the  Wild  Eyes,  and  the  Foggathorpe. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sale : — 

DUCHE.SS. 

4  Cows  sold  for       ..£322    7    0  averagiug    £80  11     9 

3  Heifers     ..  . .      441     0    0        —  147    0    0 

1  Heifer  calf  ..      162  15     0        —  162  15     0 

4  Bulls        ..  ..      625  16     0        —  15«     9    0 

2  Bull  calves  . .        75  12    0        —  37  16     0 


14  Head. 

4  Cows  sold  for 

2  Heifers     .. 
4  Heifer  calves 

3  Bulls 

13  Head. 

2  Cows  sold  for 

3  Heifers      ,. 
1  Heifer  calf 

6  Head. 


£1,627  10    0 


£116     5     0 


OXFORD. 

£288  15     0  averaging  £72  3  9 

95  11     0        —  47  15  6 

303     9     0        —  75  17  3 

206  17     0        —  68  19  0 


£894  12    0  £68  16  4 

■WATERLOO. 

£101  17     0  averaging  £50  18  6 

180  12     0        —  60    4  0 

74  11     0        —  74  11  0 


£59  10    0 


£357     0    0 

CAMBRIDGE    ROSE. 

1  Cow  sold  for  . .  £47     5     0  averaging    £47     5    0 

1  Heifer        ..         ..      73  10    0        —  73  10    0 

1  Heifer  calf..  ..     26     5     0        —  26     5     0 


3  Head. 

9  Cows  sold  for 
7  Heifers     .. 

2  Heifer  calves 

4  Bulls 

3  Bull  calves 

£147    0    0 

WILD    EYES. 

..  £328  13    0  averaging 
..      440  10    0        — 
64     1     0        — 
..      254    2     0        — 
..      126    0    0        — 

£49    0 

£36  10 
61  10 
32    0 
63  10 
42    0 

0 

4 
0 
6 
6 
0 

25  Head. 

2  Cows  sold  for 
1  Heifer  calf 
4  Bulls 

£1,203    6     0 

FOGGATHORPE. 

..     £74  11     0  averaging 

31  10    0        — 
..      222  12    0        — 

£48    2 

£37    5 
31  10 
55  13 

7i 

6 
0 
0 

7  Head. 

£328  13    0 

£46  19 

0 

The  sale  consisted  of — 

22  Cows,  which soldfor  £1,163    8  0  averaging  £52  17  7^ 

16  Heifers     ..          ..      1,221     3  0        —         76     6  5^ 

10  Heifer  calves       ..         662  11  0        —         66     5  U 

15  Bulls        ..          ..      1,309     7  0        —         87     9  5^ 

5  Ball  calves          ..        201  12  0        —         40    6  5 


48  Head.  £4,558     10  £67     0    7 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  impresf^ion  which  generally 
prevailed  at  the  time  amongst  breeders,  that,  from 
change  of  pasture  and  climate,  the  progeny  ef  the 
magnificent  herd  last  noticed  would  probably  become 
degenerate,  much  higher  i)rices  would  have  been 
realized  at  this  sale ;  as  no  exception  could  be  made 
to  their  surpassing  in  excellence  every  other  herd  in 
existence,  or  that  had  exis'cd.    The  cjnirary,  how- 
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ever,  of  such  speculation  lias  been  suflSciently  attcstcf'i 
by  the  fact  of  the  iiro-Teny  of  the  animals  purchased  at 
ttie  Kirklcaviiiffton  sale,  l>y  the  late  lamented  nobleman, 
having  reah'zed  an  average  price  of  nearly  ^400  per 
head! — a  price  which,  a\erage  though  it  be,  has  never 
been  SMri)assed  or  even  equalled  by  the  price  of  any  in- 
dividual animal  on  record,  except  in  a  few  instances  in 
Charles  CoUinj^'s  sale,  of  Countess  sellinsf  for  400  gs., 
Lily  for  410  g-.,  and  Comet  for  1,000  gs. ;  in  one 
instance,  at  Rnbert  Colling's  sale,  of  a  bull  having  sold 
for  621  guineas,  and  at  Wisetown,in  1848,  Usurer  was 
sold  at  400  guineas;  ag-iinst  which  we  can  bring  into 
comparison  individual  instances  in  the  Tortworth  sale, 
and  in  the  progeny  of  both  sires  and  dam  from  Mr. 
Bates's  herd,  Duchess  C6th,  at  700  (.niincas  ;  Duchess 
69th,  at  400  guineas ;  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  650 
gumeas  ;  besidess,  Duchess  70th,  a  calf,  only  6  wt-eks 
and  5  days  old,  daughter  of  D.ichess  66th,  and  grand- 
daughter both  by  sire  and  dam  to  animals  from  the 
Kirkleavington  herd,  310  guineas;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent bull,  P'ourth  Duke  of  York,  the  brightest  gem  of 
the  Kirkleavinuton  sale,  sold  at  Tortworth,  for  500 
guineas;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Grand  Duke,  re- 
cently sold  by  Mr.  Bohlen  to  Mr.  Thorne,  of  New 
York,  for  1,000  guineas,  the  price  of  his  progenitiir 
Cotnet  However  amoimtg  may  invite  a  comparison 
in  priors  between  the  Tortworth  and  the  Ketton  sales, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  latter  took  place  in  1810, 
when  the  improvenient  in  the  shorthorn  had  not  been 
long  developed  by  the  extraordinary  genius  and  eneigy 
of  Charles  Colling,  that  the  new  breed  was  in  lew 
hands,  and  the  very  few  herds  that  then  existed  were 
vastly  inl'erior  to  that  from  which  they  originated, and 
that  the  former  took  place  in  1853,  when  the  improved 
shorthorns  were  diffused  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, nay,  throughout  the  civil  zed  wo'/id,  with  all  the 
purity  of  blood  and  physical  merits  which  authentic 
record  of  pedigree  in  the  "  Herd  Book,"  and  most 
careful  attention  can  bestow,  and  then  comparison  as 
to  the  extraordinary  merit,  as  indicated  by  the  high 
price  of  the  Tortworth  with  any  other  herd  jjreviously 
brought  to  Srile,  utterly  ceases,  and  leaves  the  Tort- 
worth sJe  without  any  parallel  whatever  in  the  annals 
of  the  breeding  of  shorthorn  cattle. 

The  unapproachable  pre-eminence  in  the  Tortworth 
herd  of  shorthorns  was  the  result  of  the  determinatiim 
of  its  noble  proprietor,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  a  breeder,  to  possess  none  but  the  very  best, 
no  maiter  what  they  might  cost:  in  which  respect  his 
judsiment  and  energy  were  strikingly  exemplified  in 
his  purchases  at  the  Kirkleavington  sale,  at  which  his 
lordship  cflmlIli^sioned  a  gentleman  to  go,  for  the 
Fouith  Duke  of  Yoik,  as  far  as  600  guineas,  and  that 
if  the  price  should  exieed  that  sum,  he  would  then 
himself  continue  the  biddings  until  he  purchased  the 
animal;  and  had  it  not  been  an  intending  purchaser 
from  the  United  States  of  Amnrica  not  arriving  in 
time  for  the  sah',  and  ihe  delayed  receipt  of  a  letter, 
containing  a  commi^sion  to  put  chase  the  same  bull  at 
any  price,  from  the  samegenlletnan,  in  case  of  his  not 
arriving  in  time  to  attend  the  sale,  Instead  of  the 


Fourth  Duke  of  York  becoming  the  property  of  Earl 
Ducle,  at  his  lordship's  upset  offer  of  200  guineas,  it 
would  probably  have  exceeded  the  price  realized  for 
Comet  at  the  Ketton  sale  in  1810. 

However  transcendent  the  merits  of  the  animals 
which  comprised  the  Tortworth  herd  undoubtedly  are, 
the  unparalleled  prices  which  they  realizf-d  were  not 
independent  of  the  talents  of  the  salesman— not  so 
much  perhaps  from  the  efforts  of  the  auctioneer  during 
the  sale  as  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  herd 
was  brought  to  public  notice  by  judiciously-written 
leading-articles  anrf  parag^Hphs,  in  tertns  of  eulogy, 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  journals 
devoted  to  agricultural  affairs  previously  to  the  sale. 
To  those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  auctioneer,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
responsible  trust  of  conducting  the  sale  of  this  extra- 
ordinary herd  with  such  unexampled  success,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  duties,  the  fallowing  remarks 
on  his  qualifications  may  not  be  uninteresting  :  —  In 
person  Mr.  Strafford  is  about  the  middle  stature,  with 
a  well- formed  figure,  and  a  strikingly  pleasing  atid 
intelligent  countenance.  He  has  a  clear  voice  and 
distinct  utterance  ;  so  that  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
most  numerous  company  arranged  round  an  open 
space  of  one  himdrcd  ftet  in  diameter  in  which  to 
exhibit  stock,  he  can  make  himself  distinctly  audible, 
without  effort,  to  all.  With  a  knowledge  of  pedigree, 
which,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  "  Coates's  Short- 
horn Herd  Book,"'  few  have  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring, he  posse  sses  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual animals  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none. 
His  address,  whilst  always  respectful  t')  his  audience, 
is  easy  and  perfectly  free  from  affectation.  In  his 
remarks  he  strictly  avoids  grandiloquence,  exagi;era- 
tion  of  description,  or  witticisms  ;  and  his  earnestness 
of  manner  evinces  his  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the 
duty  he  has  undertaken,  for  his  principal.  He  is 
prompt,  pertinent,  and  candid — always  slating  without 
reservation  any  faults  in  animals  that  may  not  be 
patent  to  an  ordinary  judge  ;  and,  in  his  replies  to  any 
question  that  may  be  put  to  him,  he  impresses  his 
audience  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
in  hand,  and  gains  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity ;  whilst  a  firm  but  just  rebuke  instantly  re- 
presses any  imi)ertinent  nmark  that  niay  damage  the 
value  of  the  stock  committed,  to  his  care.  With  such 
professional  qualifications  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Strafford  has  realized  the  very  utmost  amount 
that  could,  with  strict  integrity  of  dealing,  possibly  be 
obtained  for  the  best  herd  of  shorthorn  cattle  that  has 
ever  been  produced. 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE 
SOIL  AND  THE  WHOLE  WORLD.— 
REFLECTIONS    ON    HOLKHAM. 

SiK, — The  great  improvements  made  by  Mr    Coke,  late 
Earl  of  IL«iceater,  on  his  estate?  at  Holkham,  particularly  in 
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bringing  waste  lauds  into  culuvaiiou,  iamz  alnayj  excite  ad- 
miration,  and  will,  no  donbt,  astonish  those  rcaiiers  of  your 
valuable  jouriKil  who  r.re  not  CDenisunt  of  the  advantage  the 
ctlebrated  ajriculrurist  introiuced.  Tiie  fuUowiiig  reflections 
are  taken  from  an  old  MS.  written  by  a  peiillemnn  in  1830, 
then  on  a  visit  to  Holkliam.  "  Havin-r,"  raid  the  writt-r, 
"accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  the  1st  September  at 
HoUshnra,  we  arrived  theie  at  nine  o'clock,  and  after  being 
greeted  with  a  he*rty  welrorae  by  Mr.  Coke,  were  introduced 
to  Lady  Anne  end  her  sister,  La'ly  Mary,  with  whom,  and  a 
party  of  nine  sentleraen  who  had  b?en  invited  to  meet  us,  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  kind  attention  of  our  host  and 
hostess  soon  made  us  feel  at  home.  Breakfast  being  finished, 
Mr.  Coke  ordered  his  c  'ach  and  four,  witli  a  barouche  and 
pair,  to  convey  himself  and  visitors  on  a  farmina:  tour ;  and  as 
our  particular  object  was  to  examine  the  crop  of  barley,  every 
facility  was  offered  u«  by  our  kind  ( onductor,  whose  c  nstant 
endeavour  appeared  to  be  to  mingle  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable. 

"  The  postilions  were  first  desired  to  stop  near  some  beasts  of 
the  North  Devon  breed,  grazing  iu  the  p  .rk,  and  Mr.  Coke 
mentioned  several  facts  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  the 
North  Devous;  amongst  others,  that  he  called  npou  Mr. 
Hancock.  Park-street,  Grosve-ior-sqnare,  butcher,  who  supplied 
some  of  the  first  famdics,  and  asked  hira  if  he  had  ever  killed 
any  Devon  beasts.  He  replied,  'No;  they  were  not  good 
enough  for  his  trade;  he  would  only  use  the  best  Scots.'  Mr. 
Coke  persuaded  him  to  try  the  Dev^ns  and  he  so  much  ap- 
proved of  them  that  be  lounhc  all  Mr.  Coke  sent  to  market 
for  a  C'lnsiderable  time — more  than  100  beasts.  He  al-o 
meniioued  a  tri^d  between  the  fattening  of  two  North  Devons 
ag*inst  one  shore-horned  ox  of  the  old  Yorkshire  kind,  the 
two  costing  the  same  as  the  one,  and  when  killed  the  two 
weighed  140  st  me  of  14  lbs,  while  the  short-horned  ox 
weighed  only  1 10  stone,  and  it  had  eaten  more  food  than  the 
two  Devons.  Mr.  Coke  considered  the  North  Devons  as  by 
far  the  best  for  ploughing.  "  His  object  was  to  produce  the 
most  food  for  man,  of  the  best  qua'ity,  at  the  least  expense. 
He  said  'size  had  nothing  to  do  with  profit  :  it  was  not  what 
an  anituiil  made  so  much  as  what  it  cost  making.' 

"As  we  pissed  through  the  park,  Mr.  Coke  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  account  of  ihe  wity  in  which  his  attention  was  first 
directed  to  airicultural  pursuits.  '  When,'  said  he, '  I  first  came 
to  the  Ho  kham  estate  iu  1776,  the  laud  had  been  let  for  two 
leases,  which  cime  out  in  1778.  I  then  offered  the  tenants 
new  leases  at  Ss.  per  acre,  tithe  free;  but  my  offer  was  refuse  ', 
and  I  Was  comfiel'ed  to  turn  farmer,  or  take  3s.  per  acre.  1 
chose  the  former,  and,  having  been  favoured  with  a  long  life 
have  certainly  seen  the  estate  greatly  improved.  When  I 
came  to  it  the  lental  was  only  £1,400  a  year  ;  but  now  I  make 
£2,500  a  year  of  thinnings  of  my  plantations.  At  that  time, 
upwards  of  10,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  annually 


at  the  port  of  Wells  :  li&w  there  is  full  that  quantity  exported 
from  the  same  place.  At  th»t  time  the  popu'aiion  of  Holk- 
r.am  was  under  200 :  now  it  exceeds  1,100,  all  fully  employed. 
At  that  period  (1770),  on  4,500  acres  of  land,  which  now 
forms  Holkhara-park,  there  were  only  800  sheep  kept :  I  have 
now  planti  d  2,.5n0  acres  and  keep  2,500  sheep.' 

"  We  were  all  amused  by  an  account  from  Mr.  Coke  of  his 
first  visit  to  his  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  whose  hand  he 
shook,  instead  of  kissing  it.  The  king  gave  hira  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  said,  '  Now,  Coke,  go  home  and  take  care  of 
your  freeholders.' 

"  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  100  miles  to  see  the  village  of 
Holkham.  Whiit  a  contrast  does  it  present  to  th«t  of 
Houghton,  which  we  visited  the  day  before  I  Iu  Holkham 
every  cottage  is  neat  and  clean ;  each  cottage  has  a  garden  of 
considerable  size ;  and  for  this  neat  house  and  garden  he  is 
only  charged  £2  2s.  a  year  rent.  It  was  not  needful  for  me 
to  ask  if  the  poor  men  valued  their  gardens.  The  absence  of 
weeds,  the  neat  clipped  hedges  which  surrounded  them,  and 
the  excellent  crops  which  they  exhibited,  told  me.  in  language 
I  could  not  misunderstand,  that  they  were  prized  by  their 
possessors.  I  wish  all  those  sentlemea  who  suffr-r  their  cot- 
tages to  be  without  the  comfort  of  a  garden,  would  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  the  vdla^e  of  Hoikham,  and  to  follow  the 
excellent  example  which  is  there  set  them. 

"Iu  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  school,  which  is  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  Lady  Anne.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  village,  such  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  his  lady  that  its  inhabitants  should  eat  the  bread 
of  industry  and  peare.  that,  were  I  to  judge  oidy  from  outward 
circumstances,  I  thould  at  once  say  the  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage must  he  happy. 

"  While  looking  at  the  crops  of  potatoes  iu  the  gardens,  we 
had  from  Mr.  Coke  some  interesting  hints  and  observations  on 
the  culture  of  that  useful  esculent.  He  introdncei  it  himself 
on  the  Holkham  estate ;  but  five  years  e'apsed  before  he  could 
prevail  upon  the  poor  people  to  eat  or  cultivate  it.  Such  were 
their  strong  prejudices  against  the  stranger  he  introduced 
among  t  them,  that  he  offered  them  land  upon  which  to  plant 
it  without  rent,  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  he  introfiuce  1  the  Ox 
Noble,  a  very  large  species,  when  they  consented  to  raise  a 
few,  saying  they  might  do  for  the  P'gs.  Time,  however,  has 
wrought  a  mighty  change,  and  Mr.  Coke  has  been  a  fine 
example  to  all  the  world. 

"It  appears  that  Mr.  Hancock's  shop  in  Park-?treet,  now 
Kirkhy  and  Hancock,  has  ever  since  Mr.  C  'ke  introduced  the 
North  Devon  been  famous  for  North  Devon  and  Scotch  ox 
beef  and  at  this  time  serves  many  of  the  first  families  in  Lon- 
don, which  proves  Mr.  Coke's  opinion  to  be  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  because  the  North  Devons  have  risen  greatly  ever 
since"  S,  A. 

86,a  Vaux hall-street,  Vuxkall,  Surrey. 


THE    HIRING,    LETTING,    AND    SALE    OF    RAMS. 


Un  this  subject  I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  two 
months  of  September  and  October  form  more  parti- 
cularly the  season  for  breeders  to  supply  theinselves 
with  rains  to  put  to  tbeir  flocks  of  ewes,  and  it  is 
also  the  time  of  year  for  such  purpose  :  the  month 
of  November  being  too  late.  Some  difficulties  may  be 
in  the  way  relative  to  keeping,  and  the  weather  in 
the  early  months  for  lambing ;  but,  generally,  the 


earliest  lambs  are  the  best,  and  most  breeders  have 
suitable  contrivances  for  their  ewes  when  lambing, 
and  they  provide  for  the  early  stages  of  their  lambs, 
good  shelter,  and  plenty  of  food. 

It  is  tlie  peculiar  province  of  ram-breeders  to 
breed  stock  rams  for  the  use  of  common  flock- 
breeders  ;  and  this  mode  of  breeding  has  many  ad- 
vantages to  both  parties.  The  ram-breeder  can  afford 
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fo  procure  and  put  to  his  flock  of  ewes  better 
animals,  and,  of  course,  more  expensive  ones  than 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  breeder  to 
use.  In  this  way  the  raui-brecdcr  is  enabled  to  keep 
up  a  more  select  and  valuable  flock,  from  which  he 
cau  let  or  sell  animals  of  a  truly -valuable  character 
to  breeders  for  common  use  at  a  lower  rate  of  prices; 
besides,  it  is  also  his  peculiar  province  to  look  out  for 
and  introduce  every  practical  improvement  into  his 
flock  of  which  it  is  capable,  by  j  udicious  selection  from 
the  flocks  of  other  approved  breeders,  and  in  a  great 
measure  regardless  of  cost — the  district  depending 
upon  him,  expects  these  things  of  him :  and  if  he  is  a 
man  of  judgment  he  will  not  fail  them.  He  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  the  pedigree  of  every  animal  of 
his  flock ;  and  in  this  way  he  can  and  does  suit  any 
change  of  blood  or  feature  to  the  wants  of  the  flock. 
In  this  way  he  can  also  suit  his  friends  or  customers 
desiring  or  finding  it  requisite  to  change  their  blood 
or  intermingle  it  in  their  flock ;  by  his  peculiar  flock- 
marks  he  can  on  application  recommend  this  and  the 
other  animal  as  changes  from  the  usual  selection  of 
his  friends,  thereby  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  them 
to  resort  to  other  breeders,  which  is  at  all  times  a 
dubious  course  to  adopt ;  it  is  far  better  to  keep  to  a 
flock  you  well  know,  and  to  the  judgment  of  a  breeder 
on  whom  you  can  depend :  the  breeding  will  not  be 
running  too  close  by  following  this  practice. 

Breeders  should  be  very  cautious  in  selecting  their 
rams.  The  requirements  of  then-  flock  of  ew^es  should 
be  particularly  noticed,  and  a  careful  separation  of 
them  made  before  hiring,  so  as  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  their  precise  defects,  and  to  point  out  with 
greater  certainty  the  peculiar  kind  of  ram  necessary 
to  rectify  these  defects  :  this  should  be  done  before 
procuring  the  ram — not  to  hire  first,  and  then  try 
and  suit  the  ewes  to  him  afterwards.  Never  hire  or 
purchase  a  ram  from  an  unknown  flock.  An  inferior 
ram  from  a  flock  of  well-known  repute  will  produce 
better  stock  than  an  accidental  good  one  from  an 
inferior  flock.  By  all  means  keep  to  a  "  good  strain;" 
adhere  to  flocks  of  well-known  and  deserved  celebrity: 
you  are  far  more  certain  as  to  the  result.  There  may 
be,  and  often  is,  much  foolish  fastidiousness  in 
breeders  relative  to  slight  peculiarities  in  good 
animals  :  a  spot,  a  slightly  discolom-ed  leg,  or  some 
little  defect,  is  greatly  magnified.  These  are  of  minor 
importance  in  good  animals  to  common  flock-breeders 
— they  are  important  to  ram-breeders,  and  are 
generally,  if  not  universally,  avoided;  but  no  or- 
dinary breeder  need  reject  a  good  ram  for  a  slight 
peculiarity  :  they  will  seldom  be  propagated  in  the 
flock,  particularly  if  taken  from  a  good  stock. 

Hiring  and  Sale. — It  is  always  better  for  a  breeder 
to  hii-e  a  ram  than  to  buy  one,  provided  he  is 
guaranteed  a  good  season  with  him.  Rams  "now- 
a-days"  are  so  highly  kept,  so  pampered,  that  vast 


luunbcrs  of  tliem  are  very  defective  stock-getters. 
On  this  account  it  is  better  to  hire  than  to  buy. 
Sheading  or  gearliug  rams  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
active  amongst  the  ewe  flock,  and  are  mostly  sought 
after  by  flock-masters,  but  a  good  iico-shcar  ram  is  to 
be  preferred,  if  of  known  character.  The  shearling 
may  prove  right,  and  all  you  could  wish :  the  two- 
shear  ram  is  already  proved  ;  besides,  his  proportions 
arc  developed,  and  you  know  to  a  certainty  what  he 
is  as  a  sheep.  Experienced  ram-breeders  will  gene- 
rally hire  a  two-shear  or  even  older  sheep  on  this 
footing :  it  must  not  with  them  be  a  matter  of 
doubtful  character,  and  an  old  sheep  well  proved  is 
to  them  a  certain  security  for  future  benefit. 

A  shearling  ram  is  generally  supposed  to  be  fully 
equal  to  serve  from  75  to  80  ewes;  but  a  two-shear 
ram  should  not  have  more  than  70  to  75.  In  all 
cases,  the  breeder  hiring  should  see  that  his  rams  are 
in  every  respect  right  and  active  before  putting  them 
to  his  ewes  :  much  disappointment  and  loss  often 
arise  from  these  omissions. 

In  making  choice  of  a  ram  to  suit  the  ewe  flock 
regard  should  be  had  to  every  requirement :  neither 
"  wool  nor  mutton"  ought  to  take  precedence — both 
must  be  held  of  equal  value.  If  any  quality  is 
to  be  discontinued,  or  of  necessity  to  be  given  up 
for  the  time,  let  it  be  beauty  or  symmetry,  or  some 
minor  points :  these  are  truly  good  in  their  place  ; 
but  for  these  never  give  up  the  main  qualifications — 
a  good  fleece,  a  fat  back,  and  a  full  symmetrical  pro- 
portion, of  great  substance. 

In  making  choice  of  the  ewes  to  put  to  each  ram, 
much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  flock.  No  breeder 
can  find  just  the  ram  he  wants — the  very  ram  to  suit 
his  whole  flock ;  he  must  therefore  have  the  same 
due  regard  to  what  he  most  requires,  and  put  his 
ewes  to  them  accordingly.  .  A  "  ram-breeder"  will 
very  properly  put  his  choice  ewes  to  his  best  ram,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  ofi'spring ;  but  a  "  common 
breeder"  may  vary  his  ewes  so  as  to  procure  his  flock 
of  like  make  and  proportions — a  short-legged  ram 
to  a  long-legged  ewe  ;  a  full-chested  ram  to  a  narrow- 
chested  ewe  ;  a  heavy -woolled  ram  to  a  light-wooUed 
ewe;  and  so  on,  as  his  best  judgment  dictates — en- 
deavouring to  obtain  from  the  male  what  is  wanting 
in  the  female. 

In  breeding  what  are  termed  "  half-breds,"  great 
care  should  begivento  obtain ramsfrom  good  flocks,or 
the  end  to  be  answered  in  making  such  stock  quickly 
off  is  defeated.  The  very  best  of  rams  should 
be  used,  possessing  every  good  qualification  of 
wool,  mutton,  and  symmetry.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  fancy  any  ram  will  do  for  half-breeds :  no  such 
thiirg.  We  know  of  half-bred  sh.eep  remaming  as 
long  or  longer  on  fattening  pastures  than  many  much 
heavier  and  less  hkely  feeding  sheep.  If  half-bred 
sheep  are  to  retain  favour  with  the  grazier,  they  must 
be  bred  with  every  care  and  attention  to  the  many 
qualifications.  Many  breeders  use  ram  lambs  for 
this  purpose :  this  is  wrong,  no  breeder  can  tell  whiil, 
a  lamb  is  to  make  in  his  future  life.  In  all  cases, 
use  the  best  ram  or  the  best  kind  of  ram  you  cau 
obtain,  and  be  not  too  nice  about  the  price.  I  have 
known  many  flocks  of  lambs  make  from  3s.  Gd.  to  7s. 
per  head  more  than  others  of  the  like  size,  solely  from 
better  and  more  correct  breeding ;  and  the  difterence 
is  far  greater  as  they  "row  uji,  aud  are  I'attentil 
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GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY,   AND   THE    NATURE   AND   APPLICATION 
OF    MANURES.  -  DRIFFIELD    FARMER'S    CLUB. 


On  Thursday  the  7th  June,  a  lecture  was  dehvered 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Driffield,  before  the  members 
of  the  Farmers'  Club,  by  J.  Nesbit,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Chemical  College,  Kennington, 
near  London,  on  "  General  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  the  Nature  and  Application  of  Manures."  The 
(^hair  was  occupied  by  T.  Hopper,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  having  introduced  the  lecturer, 
and  announced  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 

Mr.  Nesbit  spoke  as  follows  : — Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  you  in  this  room, 
to  give  some    illustrations  of  the  best   modes   ot 
fattening  stock,  the  nature  of  vegetable  food,  and 
so  on  ;  and  I  now  appear  before  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oii'ering  some  observations  upon  the  nature 
of  manures.  In  doing  so,  you  must  not  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  I  pretend  to  come  before  you  to 
teach  you  mere  ordinary  practical  farming;  I  intend, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  illustrate  your  practice  by  observa- 
tions which  I  shall  have  to  make,  and  instances 
which  I  shall  have  to  bring  before  you  ;  and  as  I 
conceive  that  we  are  all  the  better  for  having  some 
leading   idea  to   connect  together  the  facts  with 
which  we  become  acquainted  in  our  general  ordinary 
intercourse  with  things  around  us,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  leading  idea  this  evening,  by 
which  you  will  be  enabled  to  connect  many  of  the 
facts  which  you  all  know,  and  which  will  probably 
enable  you  to  modify  your  farming  operations,  in 
many  instances,  with  very  considerable  advantage. 
What  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  is  this,  to  show  "of 
what  manure  really  consists,  its  real  sources,  and  how 
it  is  most  readily  to  be  obtained  ;"  and  in  so  doing  I 
shall  first  take  the  most  general  view  of  the  subject 
I  possibly  can,  and  shall  then  gradually   go  into 
details   and  particulars   with   which   you   are   all 
interested.    If  therefore  for  the  first  few  minutes 
I  lead  you  a  little  away  apparently  from  the  subject, 
you  will  find  it  will  be  all  connected  with  it  after- 
wards.    Plants,  gentlemen,  are  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  to-night.     The  composition  of  the  plant, 
the  habit  of  the   plant,  we   must  ascertain  before 
we  can  know  what     manures    are    adapted    for 
it.     Now  if  you  look  at  the  structure  of  ordinary 
land  plants  you  will  find  that  they  are  provided 
with  roots  which  are   sent  down  into  the  soil,  and 
that  these  roots  do  not  merely  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  plants  in  the  soil  ;  but,  when  they 
are  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  full  of  minute 
vessels,  which  vessels  have  the  ])0wer  of  absorbing 
from  the  soil  materials  rendered  soluble  by  water, 
and  of  taking  them  up  into  the  plant  and  so  into 
the  leaves.     The  leaves  are   spread  abroad  to  the 
air,  and  when  the  sap  which  rises  from  the  roots  of 
the  plant  finds  its  way  into  the  leaves,  these  leaves 
have   the  power  during  certain  seasons  of  acting 
upon  that  juice,  and  preparing  the  materials  upon 
which  the  plants  grow.     Now  let  me  explain  this 
again—the  roots  run  down  into  the  soil,  and  absorb 


certain  materials  from  that  soil ;  the  leaves  are  sen! 
into  the  air,  and  absorb  certain  materials  from  theair; 
andduringsunlightorditTused  daylight— when  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  heat  in  the  air,  that 
is  in  summer  or  spring  weather— the  leaves  have  the 
power  of  uniting  them  all  together,  and  forming  the 
various   substances  which  constitute  the  fabric   of 
vegetables.     Now  we  thus  learn,  gentlemen,  that 
the  root  of  land  plants  has  other  properties  besides 
that  of  merely  holding  the  plant.    The  roots  of  sea 
plants,  on  the  contrary,  only  serve  as  means  of  at- 
tachment to  the  rocks.     The  leaves  of  sea  plants 
perform  the  functions  bothof  the  roots  and  the  leaves 
of  land  plants,  because  being  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  water,  they  can  absorb  the  saline  matters 
from  the  sea  water,  as  the  land  plants  absorb   the 
same  from  the  soil  by  their  roots ;  and  they  can 
also  act  on  the  organic  matters  by  means  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  upon  the  leaves.     The  substances 
that    are     ordinarily    taken  up    by  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  and  those  which  are  taken  in  by  the  leaf 
are  very  different.     If  you  take  any  vegetable,  say 
wheat,  or  wheat-straw,  or  hay,  or  any  other  material 
of  the  kmd,  and  burn  it,  you  send  back  into  the 
air  the  materials  which  the  plant  originally  derived 
from  the  air,  and  you  have  left  behind,  in  the  form 
of  ash,  the  materials  which  the  plant  by  its  roots 
derived  from  the   soil  ;  so  that  we  have  a  general 
division    of     the    constituents    of  any   vegetable 
body  into   two  varieties— namely,  those  materials 
which    are    derived    from    the    air,    and    which 
may  be  called   atmospheric   elements  if  you  will, 
and   those   which   have   been    derived    from    the 
earth,    which  may   be    called   mineral    or   earthy 
elements.    Now  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  from  what 
I  have  stated,  that  the  whole   manuring  principle 
which  a  plant  in  its  wild  state  can  possibly  obtain 
must  come  from  the  earth  and  from  the  air;  for  if 
we  look  around  us  we  find  that  everywhere  nature 
is  quite  capable  of  furnishing  to  wild  plants  all  that 
they  require.  Now  you  shall  take  rocks  which  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  amount  of  any  material  that  is 
obtained  from  the  air,  containing  only  mineral  mat- 
ter, and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  little  while  you  Vv'ill  find  them  covered  with  vegeta- 
bles of  some  kind  or  another.  What  is  the  common 
action  of  nature  upon  a  bare  rock  that  may  be  pro- 
truded in  any  way  or  shape  ?     You  first  have  some 
hchens  (a  kind  of  mushroom)   growing  over  the 
surface  of  the  rock.     These  plants  have  the  power, 
without  the  aid  of  anything  from  the  soil,  excepting 
mineral  ingredients,  of  attracting  other  ingredients 
from   the   air.     After    generations   of   these  have 
grown  and  died,  mosses  will  take  their  place,  and 
will  grow  upon  the  remains  of  a  kind  of  mould 
which     has    been    made    by  the    decay    of    the 
hchens.     After  the   moss  has  grown  some   years 
you  will   find  different  kinds   of  natural  grasses. 
These  will  be  succeeded  by  others,  until  at  last  there 
may  be,  upon  what  was  originally  a  bare  rock,  a 
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soil  n  at -a  rally  formed,  in  which  trees  can  grow  and 
in  which  trees  do  grow  from  their  seeds  naturally 
sown  upon  it.  Take  again  the  lavas  ejected 
from  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  volcanoes.  These 
lavas,  which  have  been  molten  and  red  hot  when 
ejecleti,  of  course,  contain  no  vegetable  matter. 
They  ha^/e  not  been  long  cooled  before  the  wild 
fig  tree  and  other  plants  sending  their  rootlets  into 
the  interstices  spring  up,  and  produce  abundance 
of  woody  matter,  which  must  evidently  have  been 
obtained  from  the  air,  as  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
soil.  You  may  take  another  case,  the  case  of  a  wild 
waste,  such  as  we  find  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  pines  and  other  trees  have  grown  up  in  a 
soil  which  contained  at  first  little  or  no  vegetable 
matter.  These  trees  have  grown  for  years,  till,  in 
the  course  perhaps  of  30  or  40  years  they  are  cut 
doH'n  and  hundreds  of  loads  of  timber  are  taken 
away  from  every  acre  on  which  the  trees  were 
planted ;  and  the  soil  is  now  richer  in  vegetable 
matter  than  before  the  trees  were  put  there.  It  is 
clear  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  something 
in  the  air  which  these  plants  have  the  power  of 
obtaining,  and  it  is  this  power  which  enables  nature 
to  clothe  the  surface  of  various  rocks  with  plants  of 
various  kinds,  so  as  to  present,  even  when  man  does 
not  come  on  to  the  stage  at  all,  one  fine  scene  of 
foliage  throughout  the  whole  world  wherever  mois- 
ture and  water  and  the  other  elements  can  be  found. 
If  It  be  the  case,  gentlemen,  that  plants  do  obtain 
a  great  portion  of  their  nutriment  from  the  air,  you 
will  see  that  the  consideration  of  what  is  obtained 
from  the  air  and  what  from  the  soil  is  very  important 
indeed  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  practical  farming. 
Well  now,  if  we  examine  the  materials  that  are 
driven  off  by  a  red  heat  from  any  plant  whatever,  we 
find  them  to  consist  chiefly  of  four.  One  is  carbon  or 
charcoal.  This  is  a  most  important  element,  and  it  is 
obtained  from  the  air.  Whenever  charcoal  is  burned 
in  an  open  fire  you  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  air 
called  oxvgen  uniting  with  the  charcoal  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  gas,  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I  believe  I  showed  you  the  last  time  I 
was  here,  I  showed  you  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  given  out  from  fermenting  vats,  and  from 
the  burning  of  all  bodies  containing  charcoal; 
and  that  generally,  whenever  any  vegetable  or 
animal  body  decayed,  this  gas  was  given  out  and 
sent  into  the  air.  Air  contains  about  two  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  ten  thousand.  Another 
of  the  bodies  which  the  plants  derive  from  the  air, 
that  is  from  the  water  which  comes  down  from  the 
air,  is  hydrogen.  This  is  found  in  all  common  coal 
gas,  and  it  is  found  in  water.  Every  nine  tons  of 
water  contain  one  ton  of  this  gas.  Plants  have  the 
power  of  separating  the  hydrogen  and  of  retaining 
it,  giving  off  oxygen  into  the  air.  Then  we  have 
another  body  called  nitrogen.  Now  the  nitrogen 
is  the  basis  of  all  animal  muscle.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  all  the  seeds  of  plants,  because 
they  are  destined  to  feed  animals,  and  animals  re- 
quire it  for  t!;eir  muscle  in  large  quantities.  Nitro- 
gen is  derived  by  plants  from  certain  of  its 
combinations  contained  in  the  air.  Then  you 
have  the  body  called  oxygen,  which  is  the 
vital  principle  of  the  atmosphere,  which  con- 
stitutes   eight  parts   out   of    nine    by  weight    of 


water,  and  which  is  abundantly  offered  to 
jilants  both  by  the  air  and  by  water,  I  mention 
these  chemical  bodies  merely  that  they  may  be 
known,  but  I  shall  not  allude  particularly  to  their 
action,  as  I  wish  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from 
technical  phraseology.  Well  now,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  leaves  of  plants  upon  the  air,  when 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sun  ?  These 
plants  have  the  power  of  taking  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  by  means  of  their  leaves,  and  of  retaining 
the  carbon  and  sending  back  the  oxygen.  They 
have  the  power  of  taking  the  water  in  the  same 
way,  and,  when  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 
of  retaining  the  hydrogen  and  sending  back  the 
oxygen.  They  have  the  power  also  of  acting  upon 
a  component  of  the  atmosphere  called  ammonia, 
vi'hich  contains  nitrogen,  and  of  retaining  the 
nitrogen  and  also  the  hydrogen.  This  power 
they  exert  continually  during  the  full  bright  light 
of  the  sun,  and  more  slowly  in  the  diffused  light 
of  day.  If  any  of  you  wish  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  bottle  of  soda 
water,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  pouring 
some  of  it  out,  then  fill  it  with  common  water, 
and  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  water.  Then  take  a  few 
sprigs  of  fresh  mint,  introduce  them  under  the  water 
into  the  bottle,  and  expose  that  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  you  will  find  a  very  active  action  going 
on.  Little  globules  of  gas  will  be  given  off  by 
the  leaves  of  the  mint.  Now,  oxygen  is  a  gas  very 
easily  detected  because  anything  burns  in  it  much 
easier  than  in  common  air,  and  if  you  examine 
the  liberated  gas,  and  put  into  it  a  bit  of  paper  just 
red  hot  at  the  end  it  will  blaze  in  a  moment — showing 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  soda  water  is  de- 
composed by  the  leaves  of  the  mint  under  the  action 
of  the  sun,  the  carbonbeingretained  while  theoxygen 
is  given  off.  To  show  another  instance  of  this  power- 
ful action  under  the  influence  of  sunhght  I  will  men- 
tion an  experiment  tried  by  a  French  philosopher. 
You  are  all  aware  that  carbonic  acid  gas  when 
sent  through  lime-water  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate— I  showed  you  that  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
The  French  philosopher  took  a  long  glass  tube  and 
inserted  in  it  the  branch  of  a  living  vine.  He 
closed  up  one  end  of  the  tube,  all  but  a  single 
aperture  through  which  he  sent  a  current  of 
air  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  other  end  he  also  closed  except 
one  tube  which  was  passed  into  lime  water. 
As  the  carbonic  acid  would  immediately  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  in  lime  water,  he  could  at 
once  tell  whether  the  light  of  the  sun,  shining  upon 
the  branch  in  the  tube,  produced  any  effect  upon 
the  carbonic  acid  passing  through.  He  first  covered 
the  tube  to  keep  out  the  light,  and  passed  the  gaa 
through  the  lime  water,  upon  which  it  gave  a  dense 
white  precipitate.  He  then  took  the  jar  of  lime  water 
away,  took  the  cover  off,  and  let  the  light  of  the 
sun  in.  He  sent  a  current  of  gas  through  the  lime 
water  again,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  of  carbonic 
acid  made  its  appearance.  Every  particle  of  it 
had  been  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  for  its  own  use.  They  had  retained  the 
carbon  and  given  out  the  oxygen.  You  would 
hardly  suppose  that  there  existed  in  the  air 
a  sufficient    quantity    of    this   carbonic  acid    to 
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snppl}'  the  great  wants  of  vegetation  ;  but  if 
we  come  to  calculate  that  the  atmosphere  is  40 
miles  high,  that  it  contains  two  parts  in  10,000  of 
this  gas,  that  its  weight  is  15  pounds  ujjon  every 
square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
find  the  quantity  a  great  many  times  more  than  all 
the  carbon  that  exists  in  all  the  vegetation  of  the 
earth,  and  jn'obably  than  exists  in  all  the  known 
coal-fields  as  well.  The  fact  is  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  existing  in  the  air  would  be  more  than 
abundant  for  a  vegetation  ten  fold  that  of  the  jire- 
sent.  When  we  consider  the  continual  decay  of 
vegetable  and  of  animal  matter,  and  that  the  whole 
of  their  carbon  is  returned  to  the  au',  we  see 
that  there  never  can  be  any  want  of  carbon  for 
the  purposes  of  plants.  Now  from  the  water  which 
falls  from  the  air,  plants  obtain  their  hydrogen.  In 
the  same  way,  they  have  the  power  of  retaining  it, 
and  giving  back  their  oxygen.  They  have  also  the 
power  of  acting  upon  the  ammonia,  retaining  the 
nitrogen,  and  giving  off  other  materials  which  they 
do  not  want.  From  the  soil  they  likewise  obtain  the 
mineral  ingredients  which  they  require,  as,  for  in- 
stance, phosphate  of  lime.  Weall  knowthatourbones 
contain  a  large  amount  of  bone  earth,  or,  as  chemists 
call  it,  phosphate  of  hme.  Now  animals  feed  upon 
vegetables,  and  if  the  vegetables  did  not  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  animals  could  not  exist.  All 
vegetables  therefore,  or  those  portions  of  vegetables 
which  are  adapted  for  animal  life,  contain  phosj)hate 
of  lime ;  they  also  contain  certain  portions  of  silica 
or  sand  in  a  soluble  state,  soda  and  potash, 
lime  and  magnesia,  common  salt,  oil  of  vitriol 
or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  some  other  sulphate.  These  the  plants 
derive  from  the  soil,  so  that  what  constitutes  ma- 
nure for  the  plant  is  what  the  plant  derives  from 
the  soil  and  from  the  air;  that  is  to  say,  every 
substance,  which  is  required  to  make  up  a  plant,  is 
adapted  for  manure.  You  will  see  then  from  what 
I  state  that  the  real  sources  of  all  manure  are  the 
air  and  the  earth.  No  matter  what  the  manure  is,  or 
where  it  comes  from,  you  can  trace  it  back  to  the^e 
sources,  the  air  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  earth  on 
the  other.  Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  one  or 
two  facts  of  very  considerable  importance.  The 
first  is  that  the  plants  in  their  ordinary  natural  state, 
such  as  they  are  found  upon  different  soils,  are 
adapted  to  take  what  they  want  from  the  air,  yet 
when  you  come  to  work  in  an  unnatural  or  artificial 
manner  this  does  not  do.  If  you  were  to  leave  your 
fields  you  know  what  would  be  the  result ;  nature 
would  fill  them  with  plants  that  she  thought  would 
be  well  adapted  for  them.  But  you  do  not  want 
those  plants  which  nature  would  put  there ;  you 
want  to  grow  certain  distinct  kinds  which  will  give 
you  a  profit  in  the  market,  but  which  are  not  natural 
or  indigenous  to  the  soil,  or  which  would  not 
naturally  grow  in  remunerative  quantities ;  there- 
fore you  will,  in  these  circumstances,  have  to 
do  somewhat  diflerently  from  what  nature 
does,  or  rather  you  will  have  to  take  nature 
to  your  assistance  and  make  her  work  for 
you.  Now  one  of  the  great  pov.-ers  which  soils 
possess  is  that  of  absorbing  from  the  air  certain 
gaseous  materials,  the  very  same  things  that  plants 
absorb.     Let  rac  allude  a  moment  to  ploiiglnng  ur 


rather  to  fallowing.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
fallow  the  land  ?  Do  you  not  take  and  expose  that 
land  by  repeated  turnings  to  the  action  ot  the  air  ? 
})o  3'ou  not  allow  that  land,  if  it  has  any  absorbing 
l)ov,-ers,  to  absorb  from  the  air  what  it  can  ?  Do 
you  not  allow  it  to  lie  jjorous,  and  give  it  all  proper 
opportunities  of  acting  upon  the  air  ?  The  conse- 
qnenceis  that  by  fallowingyou  cause  the  porous  body, 
llie  soil,  to  act  upon  the  air,  and  to  absorb  into  that 
soil  a  considerable  portion  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  things  v/hich  are  essential 
for  the  growth  of  plants.  You  afterwards  take  a  crop, 
and  is  it  surprising  that  you  find  fallowing  beneficial, 
when  you  have  exposed  the  land,  for  twelve  months 
without  a  croj),  to  the  action  of  thf?  air,  when  you  not 
only  have  what  the  plants  can  take  from  the  air 
by  their  leaves,  but  you  have  them  taking  up  by 
their  roots  from  the  soil  that  which  the  soil  has 
had  1 2  months  allowed  it  to  take  from  the  atmos- 
phere ?  Now  that  is  a  natural  system  of  manuring ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  under  certain  circum- 
stances, this  system  is  not  good.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  without  draining  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  think  either  of  fallowing  or  of  ploughing. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  draining?  If  a  soil  by  its 
porosity  acts  upon  the  air,  as  I  have  told  you,  when 
its  pores  are  filled  with  water  of  course  it  can  do 
no  such  thing.  Therefore  a  sine  qua  non  for  all 
farmers,  is  either  that  their  soil  shall  be  naturally 
sufficiently  porous  that  the  water  may  descend  and 
the  air  may  enter,  or  that  the  soil  shall  be  rendered 
artificially  so  by  proper  draining ;  and  whatever  1 
shall  have  to  say  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
manures  in  general  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
undrained  land.  It  only  refers  to  those  lands  that 
are  in  such  a  state  of  porosity  that  air  and  water 
can  enter,  so  that  they  may  have  their  decided  pro- 
per action  upon  the  atmosphere.  Now  allow  me 
to  point  out  another  thing ;  I  shall  speak  of  it  fur- 
ther when  I  come  to  speak  of  manures.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  what  the  atmosphere 
does.  The  atmosphere  is  a  great  source  of  one  of 
these  forms  of  manure.  Nitrogen  exists  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  as  you  have  it  in  ladies'  smelling 
bottles,  and  such  as  you  smell  it  in  stables 
(laughter) ;  it  also  exists  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid, 
such  as  in  nitrate  of  soda.  Now,  gentlemen,  not 
only  do  soils  absorb  ammonia  from  the  air  in  the 
way  in  which  I  have  spoken,  and  also  nitric  acid, 
but  the  air  itself  gives  every  year  to  an  acre  of  soil 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  which  would 
astonish  you.  It  has  been  proved  by  some  very 
recent  experiments,  (not  yet,  I  believe,  noticed  in 
this  country,)  made  by  a  learned  French  chemist,* 
that  the  rain  water  which  descends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  contains  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia,  which  I  have  calculated  to  be  equal  to  a 
dressing  of  2  cwt,  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre.  If 
your  land,  therefore,  is  not  drained,  but  jjlugged 
up  with  water  to  the  surface,  the  splendid  manures 
which  descend  in  the  rain  to  the  extent  I  have 
spoken  of,  will  run  off  over  the  surface,  and  by 
not  entering  the  ground,  v/ill  not  be  productive  of 
more  than  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  their  proper 
manuring  value  to  your  crops.     Allow  me  to  tell 

*  M.  Barrnil,  Coinpic  -Ilendeu,  vol.  34,  p.  824. 
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you  another  thing.  There  ought  to  be  calcareous 
matter  in  all  your  soils.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in 
this  district ;  you  have  plenty  of  chalk  about  here ; 
and  in  warm  weather  there  is  a  process  of  ab- 
sorption of  ammonia  from  the  air  going  on  in 
these  soils  naturally;  it  is  absorbed  by  the  soil 
and  converted  into  nitric  acid.  We  are  all  apt 
to  look  upon  salt-petre  more  as  a  means  of  blow- 
ing people's  heads  and  bodies  asunder  than  any- 
thing else;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  salt-petre 
is  one  of  the  main  articles  of  the  farmer's  produc- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  wars  of  our 
revolution,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  I., 
all  the  salt-petre  with  which  they  blew  one  another 
to  pieces  was  made  from  the  mortar  of  old  walls,  the 
bottoms  of  old  stables,  cow-houses,  and  other  places 
where  urine  had  been  deposited;  and  when  we  were 
at  war  with  France,  in  1 79S,  and  cut  off  their  supply 
of  salt-petre  from  the  East  Indies,  all  the  salt- 
petre used  by  Napoleon  was  made  from  similar 
sources— from  the  mortar  or  calcareous  matter 
of  old  houses,  from  urine,  from  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  collected  from  various  sources,  from 
the  bottoms  of  cow-houses,  stables,  and  other 
places  where  urine  had  penetrated.  These,  when 
properly  mixed  together,  produced  nitre.  Now 
the  way  in  which  this  action  takes  place  is  not  at 
all  difficult  for  me  to  explain  to  you,"  if  I  shall  not 
be  fatiguing  you  in  so  doing.  The  way  in  which 
the  salt-petre  heaps  were  made  was  this  :  a  layer 
of  calcareous  matter  was  put  upon  the  ground, 
perhaps  23  or  24  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  afoot 
deep ;  upon  that  layer  manure  was  put,  horse  ma- 
nure, straw,  animal  matter,  such  as  horse-flesh,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  then  another  layer  of  calca- 
reous matter,  such  as  marl,  and  old  stable  stuff, 
then  a  layer  of  manure,  and  so  on,  alternately. 
This  heap  was  kept  under  cover,  so  as  not  to  allow 
too  large  a  quantity  of  water  to  fall  upon  it. 
It  was  kept  moist  by  watering  it  with  urine, 
or  urine  and  water.  When  urine  could  not 
be  procured,  water  alone  was  used.  In  three 
or  four  months  the  heap  was  turned  over,  being  still 
occasionally  watered  with  urine  or  water,  for  nine 
or  ten  months.  After  that  time  it  was  watered 
with  water  alone;  no  more  urine  was  put  to  it,  and 
no  more  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  In  this 
manner,  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  the  whole  of 
nitrogen  and  ammonia  had  united  with  oxygen  and 
become  converted  into  nitric  acid.  This  acid  as  it 
formed  united  with  the  calcareous  matter  so  as  to 
form  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and  so  on. 
The  heap  was  then  put  into  a  large  tank,  and  well 
washed  v/ith  water,  which  dissolved  the  nitrates. 
The  liquor  pumped  away  from  the  residue  was 
boiled  with  wood  ashes,  which  converted  it  into 
the  nitrate  of  potash,  which  they  wanted.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  use  wood  ash,  because  the 
nitrates  in  any  form  are  equally  valuable  to  the  far- 
mer. This,  then,  is  the  way  all  the  nitrates  were 
formed  during  our  own  and  during  the  French 
revolution.  Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
all  soils  whatever  containing  calcareous  matter, 
that  are  porous,  that  are  well  worked,  that 
have  got  vegetable  or  animal  matter  put  in  from 
your  own  farms,  or  any  other  way,  are,  more 
particularly  in  warm   weather,  always   acting    as 


nitre  beds ;  and  this  has  not  been  insisted  upon 
as  it  ought  with  reference  to  the  farming  of 
this  country.  Wherever  there  is  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil,  wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
porous  and  exposed  to  the  air,  you  not  only 
have  the  material  contained  in  the  soil  acting,  the 
ammonia  oxydizing  and  giving  rise  to  nitric  acid, 
but  you  have  a  continual  absorption  of  this  material 
from  the  air.  All  nitre  beds  give  rise  to  more  nitre 
than  the  nitrogen  in  the  ammoniacal  and  other  sub- 
stances put  into  them  ought  to  give  rise  to,  proving 
that  there  must  be  absorption  from  the  air.  This 
brings  me  to  another  point,  namely,  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois 
Weedon,  Northamptonshire.  He  has  been  growing 
wheat  upon  the  same  field  year  after  year  without 
the  slightest  addition  of  manure.  He  has  been 
carrying  out  Jethro  TuU's  plan.  Jethro  Tull 
had  a  notion  that  by  pulverizing  the  soil  to  a  very 
great  extent,  he  could  make  it  sufficiently  fine  to  pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  roots  and  go  into  the  plants, 
and  thus  there  would  be  no  want  of  manure  at  all. 
Now,  although  he  had  got  hold  of  a  bad  theory, 
his  practice  was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
good ;  because  he  produced  wheat  in  this  way  year 
after  year  for  a  considerable  time.  His  plan,  how- 
ever, went  out  of  use,  and  has  not  been  practised 
for  many  years.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  a  few  acres  of  land, 
tolerably  stiff,  well  provided  with  mineral  ingre- 
dients, and  tolerabl)'  absorbent,  has  been  trying 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature.  Has  he  succeeded, 
you  will  ask,  in  producing  a  crop  without  manure  ? 
He  has — not  without  manure  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  word,  but  without  manure  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  it.  He  has  not  applied  cart  loads 
of  dung  to  his  land,  but  he  has  made  use  of  jjlans 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  manure  in  a  form 
in  which  you  do  not  generally  recognise  it ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  great  points  I  have  to  bring  before 
you,  to  cause  you  to  recognise  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  manure  than  cart  loads  of  dung,  straw, 
or  guano.  After  having  well-prepared  the  whole 
field  by  thorough  digging  and  forking,  Mr.  Smith 
dibbles  liis  wheat  in  rows  three  together,  each  one 
foot  apart,  and  with  a  distance  of  three  feet  between 
every  three  rows  of  wheat.  When  the  wheat  is  up, 
the  one  foot  intervals  between  the  wheat  are  re- 
peatedly dug  or  turned  by  a  fork  about  six  inches 
wide,  so  as  not  to  come  nearer  the  wheat  than  three 
inches.  Weeds  are  thus  eradicated,  and  air  admit- 
ted to  the  roots.  The  three  feet  intervals  are  treated 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  asfalloivs,  and 
are  thoroughly  turned  over  in  every  direction,  and 
well-exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  done  up  to  the  time 
when  the  wheat  almost  meets  over  the  three  feet 
spaces.  When  the  crop  is  ripe  it  is  cut,  and  the 
three  feet  fallowed  intervals  are  now  dibbled  with 
wheat,  while  the  part  which  bore  the  wheat 
is  next  year  fallow.  The  last  four  or  five 
years  he  has  taken  on  an  average  from  30  to 
34  bushels  per  acre  from  his  land  without  the 
addition  of  any  manure  whatever,  in  the  shape  of 
guano  or  dung,  or  any  other  visible  matter.  He 
has  been  manuring,  however,  all  the  time ;  because, 
by  his  constant  stirring,  there  has  been  a  powerful 
absorption  of  materials  from  the  air,  nitre  bed$ 
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have    been   formed,  and  and   the  result  produced 
is  the  same  as  would  follow  from  an  absolute  dress- 
ing of  nitrate  of  soda.     In  cases  where  the  soil  has 
been  light,  and  where  the  absorbent  power  does  not 
exist  so  powerfully,  he  has  used  manure  with,  I  be- 
lieve, very  fair  success.     He  shows  a  profit  of  £4  or 
£5  an  acre  on  his  wheat  every  year.  It  is  quite  right 
to  mention  this, for  his  work  has  gone  through  many 
editions  ;  he  comes  out   every  year  with  a   fresh 
statement  of  what  he  has  been  doing,  and  he  says 
that  even  at  thelovv price  of  40s.  a  quarter  he  makes 
a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  j)er  acre.     Upon  lighter  soils, 
as  I  have  said,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  visible  ma- 
nures.    It  is  clear  that  soils  must  differ  in  their 
powers  of  absorption.     The  heavier  clays,  for  in- 
stance, have  a  greater  power  of  absorption  than 
hghter  soils,  and  also  contain  more  mineral  matters ; 
so  that  with  these  light  soils  manures  are  necessary. 
I  have  mentioned  this  case  to  you,  because  I  want 
you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  your  neighbours  that  manure 
comesfrom  air  on  the  one  side  and  earthon  theother, 
and  that  a  proper  working  of  the  land,  and  a  proper 
exposing  of  it  to  the  air,  will  be  very  often  as  good 
as  an  absolute  dressing  of  visible  manure,  because 
the  invisible  active  ingredients  of  the  air  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  plant. 
If  you  go  a  little  further,  gentlemen,  to  the  rotation 
of  crops,  you  will  find  this  principle  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged. The  rotation,  according  to  the  Norfolk 
system,  is  turnips,  barley,  seeds,  and  wheat.     Well, 
now,  what  is  there  in  this  that  causes  that  rotation 
to  do  so  well  ?     You  would  say  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  plants  with  large  leaves  would  draw 
more  from  the  air  than  plants  with  narrow  leaves 
and  small  foliage.     When  the  turnip  is   put  into 
the  ground  it  sends  out  great  broad  leaves  ;  and 
when  a  nice  breeze  passes  over  them,  and  the  sun 
shines  i.'pon  them,   there  is  a  very  great  absorption 
of  materials  from  the  air,  which  the  turnip  even- 
tually puts  into  the  bulb  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing turnip   seed — that  is  the  innocent  purpose 
of  the  turnip.     But  the  farmer  says,  "  I  don't  want 
turnip  seed  ;  I  want  a  little  mutton  and  some  bar- 
ley." If  he  did  not  want  mutton,  he  would  plough  up 
all  the  turnips,  and  put  them  into  the  ground  to  grow 
his  barley.   This  material  collected  in  the  bulb  for  the 
production  of  seed, is  partly  consumed  by  sheep,  and 
the  rest  is  voided  by  them  on  the  land.  The  barley  is 
then  sown.     It  has  narrow  leaves,  and  it  could  not 
absorb  m,ore  from  the  air  than  would  produce  perhaps 
two  or  three  quarters  of  barley  per  acre  ;  but  by 
using  the  turnip  previously,  which  is  better  than  fal- 
lowing, because  you  have  a  living  agency  as  well  as 
a  dead  one,  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  is  placed  in 
the  ground,  which  the  barley  lays  hold  of,  and  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  consequence.     After  barley, 
as  preparatory  for  wheat,  you  take  a  plant  with 
large  foliage,  red  clover,  or  some  other  clover,  which 
is  mixed  with  grass  seed.     Now  what  does  the  clo- 
ver do?     Every  little  leaflet  the   clover  sends  up 
into  the  air,  sends  a  rootlet  downwards,   so  that  in 
proportion  to  the  upward   growth   of  the  clover  is 
the  downward   growth  of  the  root ;  and  when  you 
have  taken  the  clover  away  you  have  got  several 
tons  per  aero  of  valuable  vegetable  matter  in  the 
shape  of  roots,  which,  by  its    slow  decomposition, 
affords  nutriment  for  the  narrow  leafed  wheat.     So 


that  by  employing  in  the  first  instance  turnips  for 
the  barley,  and  clover  for  the  wheat,  you  have  in 
the  soil  a  large  quantity  of  material  aljsorbed  from 
the  air  for  the  benefit  of  the  narrow  leafed  crop. 
This  may  be  clearly  seen  if  you  consider  the  differ- 
ence between  cutting  clover  and  feeding  it  off.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  a  man  who  feeds  his  clover 
off  with  a  little  oilcake,  &c.,  will  get  a  better  crop 
than  if  he  takes  the  hay.  I  know  I  am  on 
tender  ground  here,  but  1  will  say,  though  I  know 
I  am  uttering  a  heresy,  that  the  man  who  spends 
his  money  in  oilcake,  feeding  that  off  upon  clover, 
is  committing  an  error,  unless  he  can  see  a  benefit 
in  the  shape  of  mutton.  If  you  cut  clover  &c.,  at 
Midsummer  and  let  it  grow  again  and  then  take 
another  cut  in  the  autumn,  you  will  have  a  far  better 
crop  of  wheatthan  you  would  by  all  your  feeding  with 
oilcake,  unless  you  choose  to  go  to  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. I  see  some  gentlemen  shaking  their  heads.  I 
shall  be  hap})y  to  hear  any  observations  upon  this 
l)oint  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  and  we  shall  then  see 
whether  my  statement  can  be  disproved.  Every 
leaflet  upwards  has  a  rootlet  downwards,  and  if  the 
leaflet  is  taken  off  the  rootlet  will  not  grow,  so  that 
if  the  sheep  be  fed  upon  the  surface  the  under 
production  is  decreased.  In  exact  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  upper  is  the  increase  of  the  lower ; 
and  if  you  are  always  feeding  the  upper  off  with 
sheep  you  will  have  but  few  loots  below,  and  the 
little  amount  of  nutriment  you  give  in  the  shape  of 
oilcake  will  produce  little  or  no  effect.  A  friend  of 
mine  tried  this  in  Northamptonshire.  He  had  a 
field  of  clover,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts ; 
tlie  whole  was  cut  at  Midsummer,  half  was  left  to 
grow  again,  and  the  other  he  fed  off.  In  October 
he  staked  out  two  pieces  as  regularly  as  he  could,  and 
had  all  the  roots  dug  up,  and  carefully  cleaned  and 
weighed;  where  the  clover  had  been  cut  once  and 
eaten  once  there  were  25  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre,  and 
where  it  was  cut  twice  there  vvere  7'^  cwt.  per  acre ; 
being  a  difference  of  two  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 
Who  will  say  then,  that  two  tons  of  vegetable 
matter  containing  so  much  nitrogen  as  these  roots 
do,  was  not  an  exceedingly  good  dressing  ?  Of 
course,  the  result  in  the  wheat  crops  showed  it  im- 
mediately ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  with 
one  exception— namely,  where  soils  are  so  light  that 
the  mechanical  treading  of  the  feet  of  sheep  is  a 
matter  of  prime  necessity — you  will  always  get  a 
better  crop  of  wheat  after  two  cuts  of  clover  than 
by  feeding  ort".  There  is  one  point  that  I  must 
mention  with  respect  to  turnips,  because  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  notion  of  manuring  we  must  attend 
to  these  little  minutise.  Many  have  a  notion,  I  have 
found  it  general,  that  sheep  and  other  animals  have 
the  power  of  imparting  something  to  vegetable  food, 
so  as  toconvertit  into  m.anure.  Gentlemen,  it  is  no 
such  thing.  Whether  the  vegetable  food  has  passed 
througii  the  body  of  the  animal,  or  passes  at  once 
into  the  soil,  so  that  you  can  ensure  a  regular  decom- 
position, the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Take  the  case 
of  a  crop  of  turnips.  Suppose  you  took  two  pieces 
of  land,  each  having  20  tons  per  acre,  and  in  one 
instance  you  chop  up  the  turnips  and  spread  theiu 
on  the  land,  and  the  other  20  tons  you  feed  off  with 
sheep,  and  then  plough  the  whole  and  sow  it  with 
barley.     I  maintain  that  you  would  have  a  much 
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larsrer  cro[)  of  barley  where  you  did  not  feed  the 
sheep  than  where  you  did— that  where  the  turnips 
vvereby  themselves  cut  up  and  ploughed  into  the  land 
you  would  have  much  more  nutriment  adapted  for 
the  succeeding  ])lant  than  where  you  fed  the  sheep 
upon  it ;  because,  while  you  feed  the  sheep  it  wants 
something  to  supply  the  natural  waste  of  the  body, 
and  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  after  these  are  supplied 
by  the  turnips,  the  sheep  sends  into  the  soil  a  smaller 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  serve  as  manure  than 
was  contained  jn  that  which  it  originally  fed  upon. 
Where  can  a  sheep  derive  manure  from,  except 
from  its  food  ?  It  has  no  power  of  deriving  it  from 
anywhere  else,  because  the  animal  is  only  a  con- 
sumer, it  does  not  give  anything.  Therefore  feeding 
is  only  a  waste,  unless  you  realise  a  benefit  in 
regard  to  your  stock,  which  I  am  happy  to  find 
you  are  all  doing.  I  have  known  the  time  when 
turnips  were  so  abundant  that  there  was  not  stock 
enough  to  feed  them  off,  and  when  they  were 
ploughed  into  the  land  they  jiroduced  better  crops 
of  barley  in  consequence.  I  applied  to  a  number 
of  my  friends  to  try  some  experiments  upon  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  I  have  one  or  two  letters  here 
respecting  those  experiments,  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  read  to  you. 

Letter  I. 
Old  Broad-strest,  Aug.  10,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  r(jp]y  to  your  letter,  I  am  in- 
structed to  say  Ihat  the  nienibers  of  the  Farmers'  Moon 
Club,  in  the  ueig^hbourhootl  of  Rochester,  Kent,  unani- 
mously agree  that  vegetable  manures  are  peculiarly 
fructifyinfr,  and  that,  taking  t!ie  chsc  of  a  fallow  or 
other  field,  being  all  previously  ol'llio  same  tilth,  and 
sown  with  rape  for  feeding,  and  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  shall  be  fed  off  with  sheep 
without  any  extra  food  to  the  rape,  the  second  division 
ploughed  in,  and  the  third  division  fed  off  with  oilcake 
or  corn  ;  that  the  worst  corn  succeeding  the  rape  will 
be  on  the  i3rst  division,  the  next  best  on  the  second, 
and  the  best  on  the  third.  Thus  all  speak  in  favour  of 
grecQ  crop  for  manure.  Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Nesbit,  Esq.  John  Oakley. 

Letter   II. 

Nasehy,  May  15, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  I  was  not  at  home  to 
answer  your  inquiry  sooner,  having  been  in  Yorkshire 
the  last  fortnight ;  however,  I  hasten  to  send  you  the 
required  infornsation.  In  the  spring  of  1846  I  had 
more  turnips  than  my  stock  could  consume;  I  there- 
fore thought  tliat  it  wfis  reasonable  that,  if  the  crop 
was  broken  to  pieces  and  ploughed  in,  the  grain  crop 
that  followed  would  derive  as  much  benefit  as  if  eaten 
by  sheep.  I  therefore  did  so  with  one  acre  on  the  iirst 
week  in  Februaiy,  and  with  another  upon  the  fourth 
wetk  in  March.  Part  of  the  rest  of  the  field  was  eaten 
on  the  land,  and  ])art  being  newly  ploughed  up  land, 
the  whole  crop  was  drawn  off. 

On  the  land  where  tiie  turni|)s  (white  rounds)  were 
broken  and  ploughed  in  on  the  last  week  in  February, 
the  produce  was  84  bushels  per  acre  of  Hopetoun  oats. 

Where  the  turni()s  were  broken  and  ploncrhed  in  on 
the  fourth  week  in  March,  the  produce  was  74s  bushels 
per  acre. 

Where  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep,  70^  bushels  per 
acre  ; 

And  on  the  newly  ploughed  up  land,  the  whole  of 
the  crop  drawn  off,  41  bushels  of  wheat. 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  Ncsbit,  Esq.  Peter  Love. 


Letter  III. 
Assingion  Moors,  June  15,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Underwood,  who 
was  a  neighbour  of  mine  eighteen  years  ago,  but  is 
removed  to  a  distance.  He  says  he  has  practised 
ploughing  in  a  few  acres  of  turnips  almost  every  year 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  considers  three  sacks 
of  barley  per  acre  quite  within  bounds,  as  the  increase 
from  ploughing  in  over  feeding  off.  The  clover  is  much 
better;  but  he  has  not  observed  the  wheat  sufficiently 
to  say  what  the  difference  is.  He  estimates  an  average 
acre  of  white  turnips  to  be  worth  30s.  more  to  choj) 
and  plough  in,  any  time  before  they  begin  to  run  to 
seed  (say  February  out),  than  to  feed  off. 

I  inspected  a  field  of  wheat  this  week,  belonging  to 
John  Gurdon,  p]sq.,  which  was  white  turni[)S  three 
years  back  ;  a  part  was  ploughed  in,  and  the  rest  fed 
off  with  sheep,  and  half-a-pound  of  oilcake  per  day 
each  given  to  them.  The  wheat,  where  the  turnips  were 
l)loughcd  in,  is  decidedly  better  than  the  rest — I  think 
three  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  steward,  told 
me  the  barley  was  quite  a  foot  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  field,  and  three  sacks  per  acre,  if  not  more,  better. 
The  clover  was  all  fed  off,  and  no  notice  taken  ;  nor 
would  anytliing  more  have  been  thought  about  it,  had 
not  the  wheat  looked  so  much  better  than  the  rest  all 
the  spring.  The  turnips  were  about  three-quarters  of 
a  plant,  but  regular ;  the  sheep  went  down  with  the 
epidemic,  and  were  sold,  leaving  about  two  acres  of 
turnips  to  feed  ;  and  rather  than  purchase  any  more 
stock  they  were  ploughed  in. 

As  I  told  you  at  the  club,  I  am  generally  a  buyer  of 
turnips  ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Underwood,  who  refused  to  take  20s.  per  acre  for  his 
to  feed  off  (for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  me)  when 
almost  everybody  else  were  t;iving  theirs  away,  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  the  after  crop  ;  and  I  can,  in 
two  instances,  confirm  his  statements.  Notwith- 
standing, if  1|  cwt.  of  swedes  (I  think  a  ton  of  Swede 
turnips  will  make  141bs.of  mutton,  from  experiments  I 
have  tried)  or  2  cwt.  of  white  turnips  will  make  lib. 
of  mutton,  and  we  can  grow  21  tons  of  the  former  and 
2G  or  28  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  more  profitable  to 
feed  5d.  per  lb.  for  the  mutton  than  to  plough  in  to 
gain  30s.  or  40s.  per  acre  in  the  corn  crop. 

I  have  been  unwell,  and  could  not  see  the  parties,  or 
I  should  have  answered  your  note  before. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit.  Thos.  Hawkins. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  one  part  of  the  first 
letter.  At  all  events,  the  distinct  opinion  of  the 
farmers,  in  most  parts  where  I  have  had  this  thing 
properly  tried  is,  that  the  turnips  or  rape  ploughed 
into  the  land  is  far  better  for  the  next  crop  than  if  fed 
off  with  the  sheep,  even  with  the  addition  of  oilcake. 
You  see,  this  brings  us  at  once  to  green  crops.  Sup- 
posing you  had  a  large  farm,  of  a  thousand  or  more 
acres,  and  could  not  stock  it  at  once,  one  of  the 
best  means  of  bringing  up  the  fertility  of  the  land 
is  to  grow  rape,  or  some  material  of  that  kind,  and 
plough  it  in,  because  the  rape  derives  from  the 
atmosphere  a  very  large  amount  of  the  volatile  ma- 
terials belonging  to  the  atmosphere;  and  thus  for 
the  next  crop  you  will  have  an  abundant  sujjply  of 
manure  in  the  land.  That  is  the  way  wheat  is  grown 
in  America.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  grov/ers  there  to  sow 
clover  and  plough  it  in  ;  then  a  %vheat  crop ;  and 
after  the  wheat  "they  fallow  it  to  clear  from  weeds  for 
a  year,  and  then  put  in  clover  again.  They  take 
wheat  in  this  way  every  three  j^ears,  and  do  nothing 
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else.  They  vise  clover  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining nutriment  from  the  air.  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  the  preparation  of  farm-yard  manure,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  he  formed  of  all  the  vegetable 
matters  lying  about  the  farm,  together  with  any  of 
the  dung,  and  so  on,  which  hajipens  to  be  dropped 
about.  Whether  it  is  the  mere  vegetable  matter 
itself,  or  whether  it  has  passed  through  the  animal, 
it  is  all  the  same.  If  I  pass  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
through  thebody  of  an  animal,  that  animalisabsorbing 
air  continually  into  the  system,  which  is  continually 
acting  upon  that  food,  and  consuming  some  of 
it,  so  that  what  it  gives  out  afterwards  is  less  in 
value  than  what  it  took  in.  If  you  take  a  quantity 
of  straw  to  be  trodden  down  by  animals,  and  thus 
rotted  away,  the  same  action  takes  j)lace  as  inside  the 
animal,  namely,  the  air  is  acting  upon  the  straw, 
burning  a  portion  of  it,  and  giving  out  into  the  air 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  from  the  decom- 
position of  tlie  vegetable  matter ;  so  that  whether 
you  pass  the  food  through  the  body  of  the  animal, 
or  decompose  it  in  the  open  air,  the  ultimate  result 
is  the  same.  There  is  always  a  certain  loss,  which 
goes  into  the  air  for  the  general  supply  of  nature's 
fields ;  the  rest  is  left  in  the  shape  of  manure. 
That  which  passes  through  the  animal  is  richer  than 
the  ordinary  farm-yard  dung,  because  of  the  greater 
richness  of  the  food  upon  which  you  feed  the  ani- 
mal. If  you  fed  the  animal  upon  straw  alone,  its 
excrements  would  be  no  richer,  as  far  as  manure 
goes,  than  straw  decomposed  in  the  open  air ;  but 
as  you  happen  to  feed  the  animal  u[)on  seed,  which 
contains  four  or  five  tim.es  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen— a  substance  capable  of  producing  ammonia  — 
than  straw,  and  which  contains  far  more  phos- 
phates, the  excrements  are  m.ore  valu^Lb  than 
decomposed  straw.  In  no  other  sense  are  the 
results  different.  If  you  took  a  quantity  of  wheat 
or  linseed,  and  allowed  it  to  rot,  instead  of  feeding 
animals  with  it,  the  residue  would  be  as  valuable  as 
that  expelled  from  the  animal.  Therefore  while  you 
use  valuable  food,  because  you  gain  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  food  into  beef  or  mutton,  that  which  is 
excreted  or  given  out  is  only  valuable  because  you 
use  a  valuably  material  to  produce  it.  Manure  from 
animal  matter,  then,  is  the  same  as  that  from  vege- 
table matter.  Many  animals  live  upon  vegctables,and 
carnivorous  animals  live  upon  animals  that  live  upon 
vegetables ;  so  that  whatever  animal  manure  you 
use  is  really  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Therefore  with  respect  to  farmyard  dung,  you  sim- 
ply return  for  the  production  of  new  vegetables 
that  which  formed  part  of  the  old  vegetables. 
It  is  only  putting  on  the  land  that  which  you  have 
taken  from  it.  In  the  management  of  farm-yard 
dung  there  are  a  few  things  worth  noticing.  Some 
of  the  constituents  of  farm-yard  dung  are  volatile, 
and  go  into  the  air;  others  are  soluble  in  water, 
passing  au'ay  if  there  is  too  much  water  ;  and  the 
most  worthless  are  the  least  volatile  and  the  most 
insoluble.  Ammonia,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  all  manures,  is  that  which  is  the 
most  volatile,  and  if  you  allow  too  great  heat  in 
decomposition  of  vegetable  manures  the  ammo- 
nia as  it  is  produced  is  driven  off  into  the  air. 
Again — if,  as  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid  rather  too 
much,  even  in  this  i)art  of  the  country,  you  allow 


all  the  water  that  fall:?  to  go  upon  your  manure, 
even  that  which  comes  from  buildings  and  out- 
liouses,  you  wash  away  all  the  soluble  materials,  and 
dung  that  has  parted  with  tliese  volatile  and  soluble 
materials  is  like  so  much  green  thatch,  about  as 
valuable,  and  produces  no  better  results.  If  you 
want  to  buy  ammonia  in  the  commercial  market 
you  must  give  £'M  a  ton  for  it,  or  at  that  rate 
in  any  manure  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  if  you 
want  to  buy  phosphates  and  other  materials  of 
that  kind,  you  must  pay  at  a  very  high  price  for 
them ;  you  should,  therefore,  be  very  careful  to 
prevent  this  waste.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  ammonia,  in  cases  where  you  cannot 
put  your  dung  on  the  land  at  once,  is  to  make 
compost  heaps  of  it — in  fact,  nitre-beds.  Why,  I 
have  seen  to-day,  while  riding  out  near  Driffield,  a 
large  quantity  of  dung  without  the  slightest  cover- 
ing upon  it.  A  great  quantity  of  it  has  been 
exposed  to  rains  which  must  have  washed  away 
ammonia,  and  nitre,  and  everything  else  in  it  that 
was  useful.  I  asked  the  man  why  he  did  not  lay  it 
up,  and  put  a  layer  of  ditch  stuff  upon  it.  He  said 
"Perhaps  it  might  have  done  some  good.  Sir."  But 
you  know,  he  did  not  do  it.  (laughter)  If  he  had 
put  on  it  first  a  layer  of  road-stuff,  of  which  there 
are  hundreds  of  loads  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  field,  on  each  side— if  he  had  put  some  earthy 
matter  upon  it,  he  would  have  had  a  regular  nitre- 
bed  ;  he  would  have  had  a  slow  production  of  nitre  ; 
he  would  have  had  the  whole  of  the  earthy  matter 
impregnated  with  gases,  and  would  thus  have  had 
a  nmch  more  valuable  manure  than  the  washed 
dung  he  is  now  putting  on  his  land.  This  nitri- 
'  faction  can  be  always  carried  on  by  you,  gentlemen. 
There  are  times  v\'hen  you  cannot  put  dung  upon 
the  land ;  and  what  are  you  to  do  then  .'  The  best 
thing  is  to  use  some  calcareous  matter — marl,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  lay  the  dung  up  in 
such  a  form  that  it  can  be  mixed  very  well  with  it ; 
turning  it  over  once  in  two  months.  The  earthy 
matter  will  prevent  its  being  too  light,  and  also 
prevent  too  great  decomposition.  It  is  your  grand 
point  to  prevent  decomposition  going  too  far.  You 
should  allow  it  to  go  on  slowly  and  regularly. 
There  are  many  who  like  spit  dung  well  rotted.  If 
I  were  going  to  buy  it  at  so  much  per  ton  I  should 
buy  probably  that  which  had  been  rotted  for  some 
time ;  but  if  I  made  my  own  I  should  use  it  very 
differently.  A  hundred  tons  of  new  dung  is  cer- 
tainly more  valuable  than  a  hundred  tons  of  the 
same  dung  rotted  down  to  fifty  tons  ;  but  a  ton  of 
the  fifty  may  be  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  the 
hundred.  Therefore  I  might  be  inclined,  when 
using  it  for  certain  crops,  to  buy  it  at  so  much  per 
ton ;  but  I  should  not  rot  it  down  myself.  In 
respect,  therefore,  of  lands  not  over  light,  that  would 
not  be  injured  by  long  straw  being  put  on,  fresh 
dung  answers  better  than  the  other  ;  a  hundred  tons 
of  fresh  dung  would  do  more  good  upon  such  land 
than  a  hundred  tons  of  fresh  dung  wasted  down  to 
seventy,  or  sixty,  or  fifty  tons  by  decomposition.  I 
cannot  too  much  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
preventing  too  great  decomposition  taking  place,  un- 
less you  put  something  to  absorb  the  materials  given 
out,  so  as  to  form  something  like  nitre-beds.  Farm- 
yard dung,  as  I  told  you  before,  essentially  varies 
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in  its  value  according  to  the  substances  from  v/hicli 
it  is  made.  If  you  have  any  box-fe-;diniT  at  all,  if 
you  feed  your  bullocks  in  boxes,  you  will  follow  Mr. 
Warnes's  plan — if  you  feed  with  linseed  and  othei 
strong  food,  the  manure  ought  not  to  exposed  to  the 
wet,  but  should  be  stacked  up — I  was  going  to 
say,  as  you  would  stack  up  barley,  or  mixed  with 
soil  as  before  described.  Some  covering  should 
always  be  over  it ;  and  if  that  is  done  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  calcareous  matter  being  mixed 
with  the  manure,  you  could  have  manure  which 
would  act  decidedly  as  strongly  upon  your  land  as 
any  nitrate  of  soda  you  could  use.  There  now 
comes  a  question  as  to  the  general  application  of 
farm-yard  dung  to  different  crops.  I  had  better,  in 
speaking  of  that,  just  mention  that  with  respect  to 
all  lands  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  lime 
in  them.  Though  you  are  living  upon  the  Wolds, 
quite  a  lime-stone  district,  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
known  very  good  results  arising  from  chalking  upon 
chalk.  In  Hampshire,  and  various  counties  where 
the  Downs  have  been  exposed  for  years  and  years, 
I  have  taken  some  of  the  soil  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top,  and  tested  it  for  chalk,  and  have  not  found  a 
trace — not  a  trace  that  a  chemist  could  swear  by — 
and  having  recommended  gentlemen  there  to  try  to 
lime  or  chalk  these  Downs,  which  ever  was  best 
and  cheapest,  my  recommendation  was  followed, 
and  it  was  productive  of  an  increase  in  the  verdure. 
It  does  not  follow  that  on  the  very  surface  of  a 
chalk  or  limestone  soil  you  should  have  chalk  or 
limestone  ;  there  is  a  tendency  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone to  go  downwards.  A  few  years  after  a  field 
has  been  limed,  if  you  dig  you  will  generally 
find  a  layer  of  the  lime  some  inches  below 
the  surface.  In  some  of  the  hop-fields  in  Kent, 
where  the  hops  grow  upon  limestone  rock,  I  have 
taken  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  have  not 
found  one  part  in  a  thousand  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
I  recommend  chalk,  or  limestone,  therefore,  upon 
soils  known  to  be  formed  of  limestone  itself;  be- 
cause without  a  certain  quantity  of  limestone  in  the 
soil  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  you  do  not  get 
the  result  that  you  otherwise  would  have  in  a  pro- 
perly porous  soil.  Let  me  say  a  word  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  farm-yard  manure  in  general, 
before  I  come  to  the  more  artificial  sources  of 
manure.  How  should  it  be  applied  ?  Some  apply 
it  to  wheat,  some  to  grasses — some  to  one  thing, 
and  some  to  another.  There  has  been  a  great 
dispute  in  our  part  of  the  country  whether 
farmyard  dung  should  be  applied  for  wheat  directlj', 
in  the  autumn,  or  whether  it  should  be  applied 
upon  the  grasses.  Many  advocate  the  putting 
of  this  dung  on  the  clover  at  midsumm.er ;  and  in 
almost  all  cases  where  it  has  been  so  tried,  it  has 
produced  a  good  effect.  I  carry  that  a  little 
further,  and  instead  of  applying  my  farm- 
yard dung  for  the  wheat,  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
the  wheat  is  going  to  be  sown,  or  on  the  clovers 
at  Midsummer.  I  should  apply  it  the  autumn 
before,  or  the  spring,  upon  the  clover;  because, 
you  see,  you  will  then  have  this  elfect,  you  will 
give  the  clovers  a  thorough  good  dressing,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity 
and  much  greater  volume;  then  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  amount  of  roots  produced  in  the  clover. 


and  the  v/heat  will  get  a  greater  benefit  from  those 
roots,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  than  if  you  applied 
the  manure  at  midsummer,  or  when  you  plough  up 
the  ley  in  the  autumn.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been 
tried — and  it  has  been  tried  in  many^  caseS' — it  has 
been  found  efficacious.  Experiments  have  been 
tried,  distinctly  showing  that  it  is  preferable  to  ap- 
ply farmyard  dung  to  green  crops,  rather  than  to 
corn  crops.  Now,  with  respect  to  artificial  manure, 
so  called  :  there  cannot  be  any  properly  so  called ; 
because,  wherever  manure  comes  from,  we  can 
trace  it  all  back  to  the  same  natural  sources.  Bones 
are  known  in  this  district  as  very  efficacious  sources 
of  manure.  What  are  tliey,  gentlemen  ?  You  get 
them  from  animals;  animals  live  upon  plants,  and 
all  the  constituents  of  plants  come  from  the  earth 
and  from  the  air.  Then  you  have  guano :  where 
does  guano  come  from  ?  it  is  the  deposit  of  sea- 
fowl  ;  these  sea-fowl  feed  upon  fish ;  the  fish  feed 
upon  vegetables  in  the  ocean  ;  the  vegetables  in 
the  ocean  under  the  light  of  the  sun,  feed  upon 
mineral  and  other  matters  existing  in  the  ocean ; 
so  that  even  Peruvian  guano  comes  from  vegetables. 
I  have  here  a  sample  of  dried  fiesh  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  How  is  that  produced  ?  It  comes  from 
bullocks,  of  which  many  thousands  are  killed  for 
the  sake  of  their  hides,  which  are  sent  to  England. 
Thirty  or  forty  thousand  hides  of  these  wild 
cattle  are  imported  every  year.  These  animals 
feed  upon  the  prairies  and  pampas  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  they  get  flesh  from  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  feed.  But  the  question  is,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  of  these  various  manures  ?  If 
you  examine  all  those  which  are  found  practically 
to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  you  will 
find  that  those  which  contain  the  most  nitrogen  or 
ammonia,  and  the  most  phosphate  of  lime,  are 
those  which  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
farmer.  Theoretically,  we  should  say,  manure  was 
I'eally  perfect  manure  which  contained  every  con- 
stituent that  the  plants  might  v/ant.  That  would 
be  theoretically  a  perfect  manure,  if  you  were  going 
to  grow  plants  upon  a  soil  that  contained  nothing ; 
but  then  if  the  soil  contains  certain  ingredients, 
if  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  silica,  jiotash,  soda, 
and  other  materials  of  that  kind,  which  most  of 
our  soils  in  this  country  are  invested  with,  in  that 
case  you  will  see  that  v/hatever  the  soil  happens  to 
be  most  deficient  in  will  be  most  beneficial ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  experiment  has  proved,  not 
only  here,  but  in  France,  and  in  America,  and  in 
all  countries  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  those 
bodies  which  contain  nitrogen,  and  those  v^hich 
contain  phosphate  of  lime,  are  the  most  valuable 
for  manure.  Now,  you  know  that  do  as  you  Vv'ill, 
save  your  manure  as  you  will,  there  is  a  constant 
loss  upon  your  f;irm  ;  that  though  you  may,  by 
proper  working  of  the  soil,  get  a  very  considerable 
amount  absorbed  by  the  air,  yet  there  is  always  a 
loss  — that  there  are  few  instances  in  which  suffi- 
cient manurfi  can  be  produced  with  ordinary  far- 
ming without  im])orting  some.  I  assert  generally, 
that  unless  j'ou  import  phosphates  and  nitrogen, 
your  farms,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  all  agricul- 
turists go,  cannot  be  much  benefited.  Potash  and 
soda  have  been  used  in  large  quantities,  but  without 
any  general  or  long-continued  distinct  eflFect,  except 
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so  far  as  salt  goes,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
We  have  had  silicates  of  boda,  and  a  great  variety  of 
things   besides,   but  only  those   I  have  spoken  of 
seemed  to  l)e  generally  productive  of  good  effects 
throughout  the  kingdom.     Well,  now,  in  treating 
of  manuring,   we   must  take   the   separate  croj)s, 
beginning   with    the   turnips,  and     see   what   are 
the   best   manures   for   them.     I   think,  as  far  as 
all  exj)erience   has  gone,  bones  have  been  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  almost  every  other, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  manures  for  turnips  ;  but  then 
you  have  had  to  put  on  a  large  quantity  of  bones  per 
acre,  and  after  you  have  taken  your  turnip  crops  you 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  bone  left  which  has 
evidently  exerted   no   action   at   all.     It  was  due 
to  the  celebrated   Liebig  to  suggest,  that   if  these 
bones    were     made    more    soluble     their    action 
would    be    quicker,    and     the     expense     to     the 
farmer  would  be  less.      He  suggested  that   they 
should  be  made  soluble  in  a  manner  well   known 
to   chemists.     Bones   can   be  made  soluble   in  a 
variety  of  ways ;    and   the  method  that  has  been 
known  for  50  or  60  years— namely,  that  by  sulphuric 
acid — was  the  one  suggested  by  Liebig.     He  pro- 
posed that  sulphuric  acid  should  be  applied  to  these 
bones,  so  as  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  lime,  and 
set  the  phosi)horic    acid    free.       This    has    been 
generally  done,  and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a 
suggestion  in   chemical    science    which  has   been 
productive  of  such  immense  advantages  to  agricul- 
ture as  this  simple  suggestion  of  Liebig's  ;  because 
instead  of  your  throwing  a  quantity  of  bones  upon 
the  land,  which  appai'ently  are  very  good  for  the 
landlord — I  say  apparently  because  he    sees    the 
bones  are  there — you  put  in  just  as  much  as  the 
crop  requires,  and  not  a  farthing's  worth  more.    It 
ill  accords  with  my  notion  of  what  farming  in  the 
present  day  should  be,  that  a  man  should  go  and 
put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  upon  his  land 
to  last  for  nine  or  ten  years,  so  that  he  loses  the 
interest  of  his  money  the  whole  of  the  time.  As  well 
might  a  man  go  and   put  £10,000  into  the  Bank, 
and  keep  it  there  for  ten  years,  simply  because  he 
might  want  to  spend  a  thousand  a  year— thereby 
losing  his  interest  of  £500  a  year  during  the  whole 
period.     The  introduction  of  artificial  manure  has 
brought  about  a  different  phase  in  the  art  of  farming. 
Many  cotton   manufactures,  we   know,  turn   their 
money  every  two   or   three  weeks,  and   they   are 
excessively  careful   not   to   put   out   a  penny  that 
they   cannot  get  something   upon ;    and   I    would 
point  out  to  you,  that  if  you  go  on  with  the  old 
system,  when  you  have  the  means  of  determining 
exactly  how  much  manure  you  require,   you  are 
only  wasting  your  capital  and  losing  your  interest, 
if  you  put  on  your  land  more  than  it  absolutely 
wants.  You  can  grow  any  crops  you  like  by  attend- 
ing to  this  matter.     Is  it  not  foolish  to  go  and 
administer  to  land  as  much  as  would  suffice  for 
three,  or  four,  or  five  crops,  when  the  land  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  rainy  season  like  the 
last,  when  almost  everything  soluble  must   have 
been  washed  out  of  it  ?     Instead  of  a  quarter,  or  a 
quarter  and  a  half  of  bones  being  necessary,  as 
before,  a  few  bushels,  acted  on  by  a  third  of  their 
weight  of  acid,  and  rendered  soluble,  will  produce 
not  only  an  equal  but  a  better  crop,  and  some  effect 


jnay  even  be  produced  in  subsequent  years.     I  do 
not  say  that  you  will  see  it  in  the  next  turnip  crop, 
because  that  would  be  advocating  a  tiling  which  I 
think  ought  not  be  countenanced — putting  in  more 
than  you  really  want.     You  are  not  always  obliged 
to  feed   your  turnips  oft"  upon  the  land,  but  you 
may  want  them  at  home  in  some  instances.     If 
your  barley  in  the   spring  does  not  look  as  satis- 
factory   as    it    ought,   you  can    now  remedy    it, 
while  before   you  used    to   be   obliged    to   leave 
it  to  its  fate.     A   little   guano   or   nitrate   of  soda 
and    salt — three   quarters   of    a   hundred- weight 
of  nitrate    of  soda,    and  four  hundred-weight   of 
common  salt— for  either  wheat  or  barley  looking 
badly  in  the   spring,  will   produce   an   immediate 
effect.      You   will   find,    particularly    upon   your 
hilly  districts,  that  a  great  quantity  of  land   not 
hitherto  cultivated,  or  cultivated  with  difficulty,  for 
turnips,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  expense  of 
carrying  farm-yard  dung,  can  be  brought  by  these 
artificial  manures  into  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation ; 
and  I  need  not  tell   you,  that  if  j'ou  get  20  tons  of 
turnips  per  acre,   your   cultivation   for   the   next 
four     years     will      be     pretty     well     established. 
In  Wiltshire   and     other     places    in    the   South, 
the     introduction     of     these     portable    manures 
has  been  the   perfect    salvation  of    the    country. 
Farmers  in  that  district,  with    whom    I  am  well 
acquainted,  have  been  paying  high  rents  for  all  low- 
lands— smaller  rents,  it  is  true,  for  the  highlands, 
but  put  together  their   rental  has  been  consider- 
able ;  the  hills  there  are  rather  more  abrupt  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  hills  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  they  were  found   exceedingly  difficult,  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  cultivate;  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  portable  manures,  by  the  application  of 
super-phosphates,or  manures  of  that  kind, to  the  hill 
land,  they  have  been  enabled  to  get  a  great  quantity 
of  turnips,  with  which  they  have  fed  an  increased 
stock  of  sheep.     I  have  not  heard  any  grumbling 
from  them  for  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  they 
have  been   doing  well  by  their  stock ;  and  if  you, 
gentlemen,     can     grow     more     food      for     your 
stock,    and   keep    more    stock— I    am    sorry    to 
say    we    are    paying  lOd.    a    pound  for  mutton 
chops  in  London — if  you  can  manage  to  keep  an 
increased  quantity  of  sheep,  and  sell  the  stock  at 
present  prices,  and  wool  at  17d.  or  ISd.  per  lb.,   I 
think  the  cry  we  have  had  about  the  fall  of  British 
agriculture  will  prove  to  have  been  perfectly  un- 
founded.   I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  clear 
notion  of  what  are  the  best  manures  for  these  crops 
I  may  say,  generally  speaking,  that  for  wheat  thsse 
manures  are  the   best  which  contain  ammonia  or 
nitrogen,   with  a  certain   amount  of  phosphates. 
These  m.ust  be  applied  carefully,  because  there  is  a 
liability  to  throv/  down  the  wheat ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  that  I  must  recommend  you  to  use  salt.  Salt 
is  not  a  thing  which   shows  itself  evidently  in  the 
production  of   a  large    luxuriance,    but  does    in 
keeping  the  stem  of  the  wheat  standing.     In  Lin- 
colnshire you  will  rarely  find  the  wheat  falling  on 
the  salt  marshes.     Two  cwt.  of  guano  and  4  cwt.  of 
salt  is  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre  of  wheat.    With 
respect  to  grass  land,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Kuhlmann,  the  amount  of  grass  pro- 
duced on  any  given  acre  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
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the  amount  of  ainmouiaand  nitrogen  used.  In  re- 
ference to  that  and  clover,  you  have  not  much 
need  to  fear  too  luxuriant  a  crop.  The  more  you 
apply  of  those  manures  which  contain  nitrogen  the 
greater  will  he  the  production  of  vegetation.  Pro- 
fessor Kuhlm.ann  applied  gas-water,  nitrate  of 
soda,  ammonia,  dissolved  bones,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  to  grass  land;  and  he  found  as  the 
result  of  these  experiments,  having  ascertained  pre- 
viously by  analysis  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
them,  that  the  increase  of  the  crop  was  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  manure.  He  tried  the  experiment  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  he  took  not  only  the 
first  crop,  but  the  second ;  he  cut  it,  and  found 
the  same  thing  there — found  the  same  increase 
relatively  as  in  the  other.  I  have  had  experi- 
ments tried  on  the  Downs  in  Dorsetshire,  with 
ammoniacal  manures,  and  I  have  found  the  pro- 
duction of  grass  has  been  largely  increased  by 
ammoniacal  manures.  1  mention  these  things, 
because  you  will  have  to  turn  your  attention 
a  little  more  to  science  than  you  have  done, 
so  as  to  know  the  nature  of  tlie  manures  which 
you  are  using.  Now  let  me  say  a  v/ord  with 
respect  to  the  adulteration  of  manures.  Good 
guano  ought  to  contain  ^o  or  17  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia, and  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
I  am  speaking  of  Peruvian  guano.  There  are  many 
other  guanos  that  are  brought  into  this  country, 
and  I  will  just  tell  you  what  they  are  selling  at. 
Guanos  of  which  I  have  had  scores  under  my  ana- 
lysis I  have  seen  selling  in  the  market  at  £S  and 
£9  per  ton,  but  they  are  not  worth  to  you  a- 
third  of  that  amount.  I  wish  to  v.'arn  you,  that 
if  you  buy  guano,  except  from  the  best  sources, 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  you  are  cheated — 
as  many  persons,  I  fear,  will  know  this  summer. 
It  is  far  better  for  you  to  give  your  orders  for 
manure  before  Christmas  than  after,  because  there 
is  then  nearly  always  an  uncertainty  about  it.  The 
ships  may  not  come  in,  and  if  the  importers  know 
what  demand  is  likely  to  be  made,  they  will  better 
be  able  to  meet  it.  Adulterations  of  guano  are 
going  on  to  a  very  extraordinary  extent.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Newcastle  the  other  day;  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  a  regular  establishment  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  into  your  neighbour- 
hood, Hull,  Stockton,  and  other  places,  regularly 
adulterated  articles  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
tons.  They  are  sent  by  all  means  that  men  can  devise 
to  prevent  their  trickery  being  known — sent  in  all 
directions,  flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  guano, 
which  they  get  by  means  of  some  trickery.  The  adul- 
terated article  is  bought  up  by  farmers  who  like  to 
buy  a  little  vmder  market-price.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  get  thoroughly  cheated.  Every  farmer,  in 
fact,  who  tries  to  buy  cheap  manure  is  sure  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  because  if  he  will  have  it  cheap  people  will 
be  found  to  make  it  at  his  price,  and  he  will  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  mixing,  and  probably  50  per  cent 
besides.  If  manures  are  worth  using  at  all,  they 
are  worth  a  proper  price.  Manures  of  the  lowest  price 
are  the  least  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If  he  could 
get  manure  worth  £50  a  ton  it  would  be  more  valu- 
able to  him  than  Peruvian  guano,  because  of  the  sav- 
i  ng  of  carriage,  and  other  facilities,  arising  from  its 


small  bulk.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  in 
purchasing  these  manures.  I  am, myself, extensively 
engaged  at  the  College  in  the  analyses  of  manures, 
and  at  a  moderate  charge  shall  be  very  happy 
to  render  any  assistance  to  the  farmer,  in  letting  him 
know  the  quality  of  manures.  Let  me  advise  you 
to  deal  with  none  but  men  of  established  character 
and  integrity,  whom  you  know ;  and  do  not  try  to 
buy  everything  cheap,  for  it  is  certain  you  will  be 
cheated  if  you  do.  The  quantity  of  adulterated 
guano  made  this  year,  I  should  think,  will  not  be  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tons,  and  I  should 
say  that  the  amount  out  of  which  the  farmer  will 
be  cheated  may  be  estimated  at  £100,000.  Now, 
genlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  up  too  much 
of  your  time  with  the  subject  mattter  of  my  lecture, 
which,  in  fact,  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can  well 
be  introduced  in  the  short  period  that  I  have  had 
allov/ed  me.  I  feel  miuch  gratified  by  your  kind 
attention,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  me,  or  to  oiFer  any  ex- 
planations respecting  anything  I  have  said. 

The  Chairman. — You  have  mentioned  some 
startling  facts  v.'ith  regard  to  mowing  clover.  There 
is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  you.  If  you  had  a 
piece  of  land  that  you  wished  to  occupy  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  you  wanted  to  improve  it  per- 
manently, would  you  mow  two  crops  of  clover, 
or  pasture  the  second  crop  with  plenty  of  oil- 
cake ? 

Mr.  Nesbit. — I  should  mow  it. 

The  Chairman. — Even  for  permanent  improve- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Nesbit. — Yes,  distinctly.  I  think  there 
would  be  more  nutriment  left  in  the  land  than  by 
ordinary  feeding.  I  am  not  speaking  theoretically 
onl)',  but  from,  practice  which  I  have  known  carried 
out.  There  are  only  a  few  places  where  the  plan 
does  not  answer,  as  in  some  of  the  light  lands  in 
Norfolk,  where  the  land  would  be  made  too  light 
by  the  great  size  of  the  roots.  In  all  other  cases 
I  have  found  mowing  the  two  crops  do  better  than 
feeding  off  one. 

The  Chairman. — You  have  spoken  of  the  four 
course  system  of  farming  as  adopted  in  Norfolk, 
and,  I  believe,  in  many  other  places.  Our  lands, 
however,  tire  very  much  of  clover. 

Mr.  Nesbit. — You  can  try  other  grasses. 

Chairman. — They  have  been  tried,  but  they 
are  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Nesbit. — You  could  try  two  years  instead 
of  one,  having  a  five  course  instead  of  four. 

The  Chairman. — That  has  been  tried,  and 
sometimes  a  seven  or  eight  course,  and,  I  believe, 
with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Dawson  asked  whether  it  was  now  too 
late  to  use  salt,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Nesbit, 
and,  if  not,  how  much  should  be  applied. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  that  the  quantity  apphed  should  be  4  or  5 
cwt.  per  acre.  They  must  not  expect,  however,  to 
see  an  immediate  and  palpable  result  from  the  ac- 
tion of  salt.  A  deputation  from  France,  consisting 
of  M.  Dumas  and  four  or  five  others,  came  to 
England  about  five  years  ago  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  action  of  salt.  They  returned,  how- 
ever, to  their  own  country,  and  made  a  report  in 
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which  they  said  they  could  obtain  no  certain  know- 
]edgo  about  it;  while  at  the  same  time  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  kingdom  who  knew 
what  its  action  was;  but  there  was  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion  amonp  the  farmers'  clul)s  on  the  sub- 
ject that  they  could  not  obtain  the  information  they 
desired.  The  action  of  salt  was  to  neutralize 
manures  for  a  time,  not  to  {five  them  greater  eflect. 
Salt,  indeed,  applied  in  sufficient  quantities,  would 
kill  all  vegetation.  When  the  wheat  was  likely  to 
go  down,  salt  was  useful  in  sto})ping  the  luxuriance 
of  the  straw,  and  in  making  it  yellow,  strong,  and 
firm ;  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  or  barley  would 
weigh  much  heavier.  These  were  the  results 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Daw-son. — You  would  not  use  salt  on  any- 
thing that  did  not  look  luxuriant? 

Mr.  Nesbit. — A  little  would  do  no  harm. 

The  Chairman  expressed  an  opinion  that  ma- 
nure was  best  applied  to  green  crops. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  he  thought  farmers  had  kept 
too  much  to  the  drill  system  in  manuring  their 
lands.  When  the  land  was  prepared  for  turnips 
by  the  addition  of  a  good  quantity  of  farmyard 
dung,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
super-phosphate  or  dissolved  bones  by  drilling, 
because  the  action  of  the  super-phosphate  was  to 
stimulate  the  plant.  Where,  bov/ever,  the  land 
was  not  in  a  prime  condition,  if  a  turnip  was  taken 
by  the  neck  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  roots  would 
be  found  running  in  the  direction  of  the  drill, 
showing  that  in  all  other  directions  there  had  been 
a  want  of  manure  in  the  soil.  When  lecturing  at 
Dorchester  he  (Mr.  Nesbit)  pointed  out  this  fact, 
and  advised  the  gentlemen  there  to  use  2  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  then  drill  with 
supeiphosphates, or  put  on  3  cwt.  superphosphate, 
broad-cas'j  and  then   drill   with   1  cwt.     A  gen- 


tleman afterwards  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  40 
acres  of  swedes  in  the  county.  One  of  the  com- 
I)etitors  followed  his  (Mr.  Nesbit's)  suggestion, 
and  won  the  prize  ;  and  at  the  last  dinner  he  had 
given  him  (IS'Ir.  Nesbit)  the  credit  of  it.  He 
memtioned  this  circumstance  because  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  best  way  to  get  a  good 
crop  to  drill  all  the  manure,  a  certain  portion  ought 
always  to  be  harrowed  in.  If  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient farmyard  dung  for  the  turnips,  some  other 
manure  should  be  used,  and  be  well  disseminated 
through  the  whole  soil.  The  same  remarks  applied 
to  mangel  wurzel. 

The  Chairman. — We  do  not  grow  much  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Nesbit  thought  it  ccrdd  be  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  very  well.  It  would  require,  how- 
ever, double  or  treble  the  amount  of  manure  used 
for  turnips  ;  it  was  necessary  also  to  plough  deeper, 
to  have  the  land  in  good  tilth,  and  to  sow  early  in 
the  spring.  He  knew  of  no  plant  that  turned  out 
so  well,  with  good  nitrogenous  manures,  as  mangel 
wurzel.  Forty  tons  per  acre  might  be  obtained ; 
and  in  the  spring  it  was  excellent  food  when  tur- 
nips could  no  longer  be  had. 

Mr.  Kejit  asked  if  the  lecturer  thought  2  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  for 
turnips. 

Mr.  Nesbit  thought  it  u'ould  not  be  sufficient 
unless  the  land  was  kept  in  good  condition  by 
farmyard  dung. 

A  vote  of  thnnks  was  then  unanimously  accorded 
to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Nesbit  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, and  expressed  a  ho])e  that  he  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  some  good  had  resulted 
from  the  suggestions  he  had  thrown  out. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 


If  we  were  asked  our  opinion  on  the  state  of  the 
vast  mass  of  second  and  third-rate  grass  lands  in 
the  kingdom,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to 
think  they  are  getting  annually  poorer.  The  che- 
mical discoveries  are  all  applied  to  the  growth  of 
green  crops,  and,  of  course,  the  researches  are  all 
made  on  clover  and  rape,  on  turnips  and  wheat,  on 
beans  and  potatoes.  The  only  answer  the  inquirer 
gets  about  his  grass  land,  if  it  is  poor  and  not  very 
productive,  is, "  Oh  !  plough  it  out."  But  he  can 
neither  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
his  agreement,  nor  the  custom  of  the  country; 
and  here  (south  of  the  Tweed),  at  least,  we  think  it 
is  better  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  old  grass  land. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of  universal  neglect ; 
if  it  is  to  be  oidy  used  simply  as  so  much  land  on 
which  stock  may  run,  or  live,  or  die,  at  pleasure, 
a  moment's  abstract  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  inferior  grass  land  is  annually  depleted,  even 
on  farms  where  other  crops  are  well-cultivated,  will 


convince  the  most  obtuse  that  the  result  could  not 
be  different.  They  are  by  universal  consent  the 
favourite  food  of  the  rearing  and  breeding  stock  of 
the  establishment— of  the  ewes  giving  suck— of  the 
growing  lambs—  of  the  cows  producing  cheese  and 
milk — of  the  draught  horses,  and  of  the  young 
cattle  — and  all  these  are  annually  taking  off 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which  never  more 
meet  the  rootlets  of  the  plants  which  have  produced 
them ;  and  hence  the  plants  starve — the  grasses 
grow  thin — the  finer  grasses  disappear  altogether 
—and  moss  takes  the  place  of  these  articles  of  food, 
to  cover  the  groimd  at  least  with  something. 

A  little  closer  observation  will  convince  also  that 
this  is  just  going  back  to  first  principles.  Moss  is 
the  first  plant  which  grows  upon  the  newly-formed 
soils,  and  even  upon  the  rocks  themselves  ere  the 
soil  has  begun  to  form,  and  it  is  nature's  first  pre- 
parative for  the  operation  of  soil-making  wherein  to 
grow  a  succession  of  future  plants.     Hence  the 
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moss  asserts  its  dominion  in  pastures  only  when 
they  are  too  poor  for  the  grasses,  and  is  an  effect 
rather  than  a  cmise  of  barrenness. 

How  then  are  we  to  cure  this  unproductive  state 
of  our  inferior  pasture  land,  called  by  many  pro- 
vincial writers  by  the  expressive,  if  not  very 
elegant,  term  of  "  hide-bound"  grass  land— a  terra 
we  see  applied  to  it  by  the  intelligent  men  who 
compose  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  and  who 
at  a  recent  meeting  discussed  the  various  remedies 
suggested  for  the  cure  of  this  state  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Weeks,  the  first  speaker,  recommended  har- 
rowing the  surface,  which  brought  up  the  mosses, 
scarified  the  surface,  and  improved  the  pasture. 
That  opening,  stirring,  and  scarifying  the  surface 
will  be  beneficial  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  new 
surface  v/ill  have  a  tendency  to  appropriate  am- 
monia and  to  promote  decay  of  the  inert  particles 
of  vegetable  matter  always  accumulating  in  grass 
lands ;  but,  as  Mr.  Weeks  suggested,  something 
begond  mere  scarification  is  necessary.  An  old 
friend  of  ours,  who  sometimes  favours  us  with  an 
article — the  reminiscences  of  his  past  days,  as  "  A 
retired  Practical  Farmer" — much  improved  his  grass 
l&nA,  inter  aUa,  hy  harrowing,  top-dressing  with 
light  composts,  and  sowing  new  and  suitable  grass 
seeds.  To  the  latter  we  beheve  he  attached  the 
most  importance ;  but  we  must  confess,  for  we  saw 
his  farm  during  the  operation,  we  attributed  the 
improvement  more  to  the  small  composts  he  put 
on,  encouraging  the  finer  grasses,  than  to  any  seeds 
he  might  sow ;  and,  unscientific  as  we  fear  it  may 
by  some  of  our  readers  be  considered,  we  have 
more  faith  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in  the  land 
than  to  any  selection  of  seeds  whatever— how  well 
chosen  they  may  be  or  soever  costly. 

We  know  it  as  a  fact,  though  we  pretend  not  to 
assign  the  cause,  that  the  moment  you  get  a  soil 
into  high  cultivation  you  can  no  more  prevent  good 
grasses  growing  than  you  can  weeds  in  a  soil  in  a 
bad  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  New- 
castle meeting,  preferred  the  paring  and  burning 
of  a  bad  soil  as  an  improvement  for  hide-bound 
grass  land,  and  the  subsequent  sov/ing  of  seeds ; 
but,  he  said,  "  Some  land  belonging  to  a  neighbour 
of  mine  was  pared  and  burnt,  and  left  just  as  it  was 
— no  seeds  being  sown — the  grass  came  to  the  sur- 
face, and  there  v/as  a  better  crop  than  had  been 
known  on  the  land  for  years."  We  stop  not  to 
argue  from  this  case  most  decidedly  in  point, 
whether  the  seeds  were  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air — for 
seeds  there  must  have  been — any  more  than  we  try 
to  account  for  white  clover  growing  where  it  was 
never  seen  before,  after  a  dressing  of  movmtain  lime 
or  half-inch  bones,  as  thousands  of  acres  on  the 
western  ridges  of  the  island  and  the  pastures  of 
Cheshire  can  prove. 


We  think  the  real  cure  of  hide-bound  land  is 
increasing  its  fertility;  and  the  more  this  is 
pursued  the  better  will  be  the  grasses.  As  the  best 
grasses  die  off  year  by  year  where  the  land  is  be- 
coming poorer,  and  the  large  and  coarser  plants 
supply  their  place,  the  mosses  following  in  the 
interstices  between  them,  so  an  application  of 
])0werful  means  will  cause  a  vigorous  growth  of 
the  best  grasses,  that  they  will  eat-out  and  over- 
grow all  the  inferior  kind — fertility  being  thus  the 
standard  of  the  kind  of  grass  you  may  wish  for 
and  expect  to  be  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  improver  of  all  soils 
— not  really  clay — encouraging  the  best  grasses, 
and  growing  these  in  luxuriance  and  abundance,  is 
a  dressing  of  half-inch  bones.  This  the  land  seems 
never  to  forget ;  but  it  is  wholly  or  partially  a  land- 
lord's, and  not  a  tenant's,  operation.  It  is  also 
slow  in  its  operations.  But  the  same  may  be  in- 
stantaneously produced  by  a  dressing  of  dissolved 
bones  followed  by  one  of  guano.  Let  the  former 
be  applied  in  February,  the  latter  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing— both  immediately,  if  possible,  before  rain — 
and  the  most  wonderful  change  will  take  place  not 
only  in  the  quantity,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
grass.  Six  to  eight  bushels  of  the  former,  and 
three  to  four  hundred-weight  of  the  latter,  may 
be  necessary  if  the  land  is  very  poor;  but,  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  is  a 
dressing  it  will  never  forget. 

We  observe  Mr.  Weeks,  in  his  advice  to  the  far- 
mers of  Newcastle,  advocated  nitrate  of  soda  and 
bones  to  be  used  for  improvement ;  and  this  we 
imagine  is  but  another  form  of  the  recommendation 
above — being  a  combination  of  the  nitrogenous 
with  the  phosphatic  manures. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TREATING  SEWAGE 
WATERS  AND  MATTERS.— Patent  dated  January  5, 
1853.— William  Bardwell,  of  4,  Great  Queen  Street,  West- 
minster, Middlesex. — This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
building,  having  at  its  basement  or  ground-floor  a  filter  bed 
within  a  close  chamber,  into  which  the  sewage  waters  and 
matters  flow  from  the  sewers.  From  the  floor  or  filter-bed 
within  this  chamber  are  suspended  trays  or  shelves,  covered 
with  sawdust,  or  other  matters,  moistened  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  floor  or  filter-bed  is  supported  by  beams  or 
bearers  of  iron  coated  with  ziuc ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  matter  on  the  filter-bed, 
the  uiiderpart  of  the  filter  'is  so  arranged  that  the  air  may  be 
withdrawn  by  means  of  air-pumps,  or  otherwise.  The  floor  on 
the  top  of  the  filter-bed  is  to  be  of  some  strong  perforated 
substance,  as  iron  or  zinc,  that  it  may  bear  the  matters 
shovelled  upon  it.  Below  this  is  arranged  strata  or  filtering 
media,  through  which  the  water  passes,  leaving  the  solid 
matter  behind  it.  This  is  to  be  thrown,  or  otherwise  raised  on 
to  a  floor  above,  and  there  mixed  with  other  matters  suitable 
for  making  manures ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a  third 
floor  above,  for  keeping  a  supply  of  such  matters,  as  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  sewage  waters  before  they  are  led  away  through 
channels  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 
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(Concluded  from  page  20G  J 


Progress  in  chemical  and  mechanical  science,  so  as  to 
obtain  cheap  manure  and  machine  labour,  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  cannot  be  jumped  into,  on  an  hour's  notice,  by 
either  landlord  or  tenant.  Were  the  patent  office,  for 
instance,  to  grant  patents  for  a  nominal  sum  (as  5s.)  to- 
morrow, and  were  a  thousand  patentees  to  appear  in  the 
field  with  their  respective  propositions  all  reduced  to 
practice  — five  hundred  chemicals  we  shall  suppose,  for 
the  salce  of  perspicuity,  and  five  hundred  mechanicals, 
and  all  having  less  or  more  merit — farmers  require  time 
to  test  their  comparative  values.  Manures,  forinstance, 
must  be  applied  to  the  different  crops  grown  on  different 
soils  and  under  different  rotations,  in  order  to  test 
their  fertilizing  powers  ;  and,  while  this  is  being  done, 
new  discoveries  and  improvements  are  being  made. 

Of  the  numerous  reaping  machines,  again,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  Gloucester  meeting,  only  six  were  selected 
for  more  jierfect trial  subsequently;  and  had  there  been 
ten  times  the  number  of  competitors,  the  result  might 
have  been  the  same,  but  the  work  of  selection  in  all 
probability  more  difficult,  while  the  greater  diversity 
would  have  given  rise  to  or  suggested  greater  improve  • 
ments,  so  as  probably  to  supersede  the  six  of  greater 
merit  before  many  weeks  were  over.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  other  machines,  time  being  necessary  to  test  their 
value  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  each  is,  in  all  probability, 
very  imperfect  in  its  mechanism.  The  reaping  machine, 
for  instance,  is  obviously  as  yet  far  from  being  brought 
to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  so  much  so,  that  not 
a  few  condemn4t,  in  its  present  state,  as  unworthy  of  fur- 
ther trial.  Should  wages,  however,  rise  to  10s.  6d.  per  day 
in  harvest,  and  labourers  not  be  found  at  that  money, 
such  parties  may  soon  change  their  opinions.  But 
although  it  must  be  granted  that  time  is  thus  necessary, 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  longer  we  are  in  commencing 
to  adopt  the  impending  changes  before  us,  the  sooner 
will  be  the  transition  or  the  greater  the  loss;  and 
these  are  not  the  times  when  landlords  and  tenants  can 
put  off  the  progress  of  chemical  and  mechanical  science 
to  "  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  brand  with  theorism 
an  humble  attempt  to  delineate  the  road  before  them. 
The  wise  maxim,  "  To  look  before  you  leap,"  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  in  adopting  changes  for  counter- 
acting the  present  emigration  movement ;  for,  according 
to  another  old  saying,  imperfectly  executed  work  re- 
quires to  be  done  over  again,  costing  thus  two  expenses, 
and  is  seldom  right  after  all."  Success  demands  caution 
as  well  as  timely  perseverance. 

Among  the  favourite  propositions  enunciated  for  coun- 
teracting emigration  is  that  of  building  cottages  and 
gardens  for  farm  labourers  contiguous  to  their  work. 
Hitherto,  in  England,  they  have  too  frequently  resided 
in  badly  constructed  and  imperfectly  drained  hovels  in 
crowded  villages,  enveloped  during  summer  and  winter 


iu  pestilential  vapours,  situated  miles  from  their  work, 
so  that  the  bard-working  men  had  not  only  to  drudge 
this  distance  morning  before  work,  returning  in  the 
and  evening  to  an  unhealthy  house,  but  also  to 
sit  down  at  the  hedge-side  and  partake  of  a  cold 
diet  apart  from  the  other  members  of  his  family  twice 
every  day,  entailing  upon  him  many  evils.  First, 
we  have  the  expense  of  cooking  two  breakfasts  and  two 
dinners,  and  the  thriftless,  graceless,  and  improvident 
domestic  habits  to  which  the  practice  has  given  rise  ; 
then  follow  the  village  alehouse,  and  the  many  snares 
cunningly  laid  by  its  landlord  and  his  dupes  to  catch  the 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  labourer.  We  have  often 
blushed  to  have  it  said,  when  in  the  north,  that  our  Eng- 
lish labourers  "  sit  down  to  their  meals  like  the  brutes 
that  perish" — "  spend  their  evenings  and  Sundays  in  the 
alehouse  and  bed."  Were  a  father  to  enter  his  cottage 
three  times  a  day,  seat  himself  in  bis  own  chair  with  his 
family  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  with  uplift 
hands  ask  a  blessing  of  his  Maker  at  each  meal,  what  is 
the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
wife  and  children  ?  Now  such  is  the  practice  in  Scot- 
land generally  speaking,  where  the  village  system  is 
almost  unknown,  and  where  farm  labourers  have  cot- 
tages on  the  farm  at  a  short  distance  from  the  farmery, 
with  gardens  attached.  Hence  the  early  impressions  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  which  time  can  never 
efface  in  all  the  varied  climes  to  which  their  enterprising 
spirit  leads  them.  It  is  not  because  the  English  labourer 
is  naturally  more  addicted  to  drink  than  his  northern 
neighbour  that  he  visits  the  alehouse,  for  the  contrary  is 
notorious,  but  because  he  has  been  brought  up  under  all 
the  poisonous  influences  of  the  village  system.  When  a 
boy,if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  school,  his  leisure 
hours,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  were  spent  in  all  the 
devilry  which  mischievous  boys  concoct.  His  father  he 
only  sees  at  night,  and  then  either  at  the  alehouse  or 
lounging  at  home,  too  churlish  to  exercise  successfully  the 
parental  rod  ;  and  perhaps  as  often  not  at  all,  becauseheis 
gone  to  bed  long  before  he  thinks  of  concluding  the 
sport  of  the  evening,  or  not  returned  from  the  alehouse. 
Hence  the  early  impressions  left  upon  his  mind,  corrupt- 
ing his  after-life.  From  this  there  is  many  a  praise- 
worthy exception  in  almost  every  village,  wc  hope ;  but 
such  is  too  commonly  the  case.  Such  then  is  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  village  system,  and  such  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  cottage ;  and  the  sooner  that  English 
landlords  put  an  end  to  the  former,  the  sooner  will  they 
study  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  Christian  duty  and  responsibiUty  to  the 
hard-working  man. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  building  cottages 
and  gardens  is  therefore  easily  disposed  of ;  but  it  is  no 
sooner  done  than  another— the  most  important  of  the 
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two,  because  the  grand  question  at  issue— demands  so- 
lution, viz..  Will  cottages  and  gardens  counteract,  the 
tide  of  emigration  so  as  to  retain  a  sufficiency  of  labourers 
at  home  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  its  doing  so  :  but  let  us  give  the  ques- 
tion a  more  practical  answer,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  let 
us  proceed  northwards  to  Scotland,  where  the  cottage 
system  prevails,  when  tlie  question  then  resolves  itself 
into  this  :  Has  the  cottage  system  prevented  the  Scottish 
peasantry  from  emigrating  ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  for 
they  are  far  more  inclined  to  emigrate  than  cither 
the  English  or  Irish,  and  the  cottage  system  and  pa- 
rochial school  system  have,  together,  been  the  cause  of 
it.  Had  they  been  brought  up  in  a  village  with  its  ale- 
house as  their  only  schoolmaster,  their  mental  faculties 
would  have  been  so  blunted,  that  they  could  never  have 
seen  through  the  impenetrable  halo  which  so  long 
eclipsed  the  many  blessings  of  colonial  life  from  their 
southern  and  western  neighbours.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  mention  an  instance :  A  highland  landlord 
preceding  the  schoolmaster,  proposed  to  give  the  in- 
habitants of  a  small  "  hamlet"  who  rented  land  of  him, 
but  who  paid  no  rent,  a  free  passage  to  America.  "  Oh, 
but,"  said  they,  "  we  hear  there  are  black  men  and 
snakes  in  the  woods !"  "The  black  people,"  said  their 
landlord,  "  are  peaceable ;  and  as  for  the  snakes,  you  can 
kill  them  as  you  kill  adders  at  home."  At  which  the 
ignorant  villagers  muttered  to  one  another  that  "  he  does 
not  deny  it ;  what  he  wants  is  our  land  for  the  Saxon  !" 
and  then  sceptically  returned  for  a  final  answer — "  The 
adders  of  Strath —  we  know ;  but  American  snakes  and 
savages  the  Lord  preserve  us  from!"  But  where  the 
schoolmaster  and  Bible  had  done  their  work  in  the  cot- 
tage, the  retirement  of  rural  life,  and  the  happiness  en- 
joyed around  the  family  altar,  prepared  the  hard- 
working man  and  his  family  for  all  the  seclusion  of  the 
"bush."  What  was  their  greatest  blessing  at  home, 
they  were  confident  of  enjoying  in  the  most  retired 
depths  of  a  colony.  It  was  ignorance,  and  our  village 
system  with  its  cowardly  associations  and  prejudices, 
from  living  in  gossiping  communities,  which  hitherto 
counteracted  emigration ;  and  therefore,  to  place  our 
labourers  in  cottages  after  the  Scotch  fashion,  is  to  make 
them  experimentally  appreciate  the  blessings  of  family  re- 
tirement at  home,  preparing  them  thus  for  that  of  a 
colony. 

Before  returning  from  Scotland — so  to  speak — another 
question  requires  to  be  answered.  If  the  cottage 
system  will  not  save  her  landlords  and  tenants  in  the 
emergency  before  them,  what  will  ?  If  their  labourers 
are  emigrating  faster  than  they  increase  in  numbers, 
leaving  cottages  empty,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  some 
ten  years  hence  more  than  the  one- half  may  be  un- 
occupied, how  are  they  to  cultivate  their  farms  ?  To 
increase  their  labourers'  wages  to  the  colonial  level, 
making  the  necessary  allowance  for  cheap  provisions, 
and  the  settlement  of  their  families  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, with  their  present  rents  and  taxes  :  so  that  the  tide 
of  emigration  cannot  be  counteracted  by  an  increase  of 
wages  without  a  reduction  of  these,  while  these  ex- 
ceed the  rent.    It  must  consequently  continue  to  flow, 


until  English  farmers  are  left  as  American  farmers  were 
left  under  the  "  brute-animal  system" — to  work  their 
own  farms  themselves,  with  their  own  teams  !  This  also 
is  absurd,  for  before  doing  so  they  will  "bundle  and 
go"  for  the  "  diggings,"  or  more  probably  cAeajo /a?if/s 
of  a  colony,  leaving  landlords  to  do  with  their  estates  as 
best  theymay.  "  A  good  tale  cannot  be  too  often  told," 
it  is  said ;  and  therefore  we  repeat  the  only  alternative 
left  them — that  of  imjjroved  manures  and  machinery. 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventions,"  and  Scotch 
landlords,  tenants,  implement-makers,  and  manure 
manufacturers  must  just  exert  their  chemical  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  invent  new  manures, 
so  as  to  make  ' '  two  plants  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before;"  and  steam-ploughs,  so  that  one  man  and  an 
engine  may  do  the  work  of  four  ploughmen  and  eight 
horses,  or  more,  if  required  ;  by  which  a  saving  of  some 
75  per  cent,  on  the  expense  of  cottages  would  be  effected 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  while  the  tenant  would  have 
his  work  better  done,  and  at  not  more  expense.  In  such 
we  can  perceive  safety  for  both  parties,  but  in  nothing 
else.  By  machinery  we  see  how  they  may  abridge 
labour;  and  by  manure,  draining,  &c.,  &c.,  how  the 
interest  of  the  increase  of  capital  thus  invested  may  be 
paid.  No  doubt  until  steam-ploughs  and  manures  are 
actually  in  operation,  there  are  minds  so  sceptical  and 
devoid  of  chemical  and  mechanical  ingenuity  as  to  ridi- 
cule the  proposition  thus  enunciated  as  mere  theory, 
because  it  has  no  connexion  with  their  own  notions  of 
practice.  But  what  is  the  force  of  the  argument  ? 
Simply,  nothing :  for  invaluable  as  the  maxim  of 
"  science  with  practice,"  or  "  applied  science,"  may  be, 
yet  when  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  inventors  or 
science  reducing  propoiitions  to  practice,  the  value 
of  such  a  maxim  falls  to  the  ground.  We  have  heard 
steam  engines  and  railway  engines  ranked  among 
"  useless  machines"  in  the  class-room  of  an  university 
before  now,  and  learned  professors  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards declare  that  such  mechanical  agents  had  enabled 
our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  triumph 
over  all  their  difficulties.  But  for  them  they  had  sunk 
in  irreparable  ruin  :  and  why  should  it  be  otherwise  with 
agriculture  ?  The  days,  doubtless,  were,  when  the  brute 
labour  systems  of  our  colonies  lelt  the  English  inventor 
no  alternative,  it  may  be,  but  either  to  starve  or  throw 
his  inventions  unprotected  into  the  lap  of  self-interested 
capitalists.  But  those  days  are  happily  gone  ;  for  the 
more  fertile  and  extensive  fields  of  our  colonies,  under 
their  diversified  climates,  with  free  trade  at  home, 
demand  more  loudly  his  ingenuity  and  labours  than  the 
overcrowded  and  limited  area  of  the  mother  country, 
whose  inferior  climate  is  only  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
a  few  of  the  coarsest  of  Nature's  productions. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  professors  at  our  universi- 
ties, that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students  in 
their  class-rooms  comprehend  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  sciences,  v/hile  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
comprehend  chemistry  ;  so  that  of  every  hundred  farmers 
who  have  got  a  good  education,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
more  than  ninety  are  able  to  cross  "  the  bridge  of 
asses,"    Of  every  hundred,  ten  are  only  qualified  to  pass 
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the  "  keystoney  Hence  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
the  pioyress  of  chemical  and  mechanical  science  07t.yht 
not  to  be  counteracted  ly  measures  based  on  general 
opinion.  The  theories  of  the  ten  and  five  who  compre- 
hend the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  have  no  right 
to  be  condemned  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ninety  and 
ninety-five  ;  much  less  ought  their  labours  in  any  che- 
mical imd  mechanical  emergency  to  be  subject  to  a 
bondage  tax,  in  magnitude  such  as  to  exclude  three- 
fourths  of  their  number  ever  being  employed  !  Self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  say  nothing  of 
equity  towards  them,  obviously  demands  a  different  line 
of  policy.  To  exclude  the  labour  of  the  inventor  from 
the  labour  market,  when  his  labours  are  in  the  greatest 
demand,  is  absurd  beyond  comparison  ;  let  those  who 
have  never  crossed  "  the  bridge  of  asses"  say  what  they 
may  to  the  contrary. 

But  although  cottages,  as  proposed,  will  not  counter- 
act the  tide  of  emigration,  so  as  to  place  English  land- 
lords in  a  more  favourable  position  than  that  in  which 
their  northern  neighbours  are  now  in,  yet  the  cottage- 
theory  is  a  sound  one,  and  that  which  they  have  got  to 
consider  is,  what  the  progress  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
science  demands.  If  chemistry  and  mechanics  will 
enable  them  to  accommodate  a  sufficiency  of  labourers 
with  only  one  cottage  for  every  two  which  the  present 
comparatively  "  brute  labour  system"  requires,  it  is 
surely  for  their  interest  to  listen  to  the  counsel  which 
they  give.  To  save  ^£'50  for  every  hundred  acres  of 
arable  land  in  England  is  no  inconsiderate  item  in  any 
economical  point  of  view,  for  20,000,000  arable  acres 
would  just  give  a  total  saving  of  ^10,000,000 — a  sum 
rather  under  the  mark  than  above  it ;  for  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  were  those  sciences  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  an  antiquated  patent  law,  they  would 
save  more  to  English  landlords  than  this  sum,  on  cottages 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abridgment  of  labour  by 
machinery  and  increase  of  produce  from  manure.  Were 
home  wages  to  rise  to  the  colonial  level,  the  increase 
would  exceed  £"30,000,000  annually  for  England  alone. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  were  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
pay  the  wages  of  America,  the  increase  would  exceed 
£"'45,000,000  annually  !  and  that  without  any  increase 
of  investment  beyond  the  present  rate  ;  while  it 
has  already  been  admitted  that  more  capital  must 
be  invested  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Hence  the  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  ignorance  aud  our  village  system  have,  with 
a  chain  as  enslaving  as  that  of  slavery  itself,  bound 
an  unfortunate  peasantry  to  their  native  parishes,  yet 
the  "  schoolmaster  abroad"  will  most  unquestionably 
empty  our  poor-houses,  ale-houses,  and  even  the ' '  village 
church"  itself,  leaving  the  village  empty,  like  the  chry- 
salis of  the  caterpillar  after  it  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  perfect  butterfly,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  more 
elevated  life.  There  is  no  use  of  entering  further  into 
the  details  of  the  argument  with  the  schoolmaster,  for 
doubtless  he  will  sooner  and  more  easily  metamorphose 
our  grovelling,  crawling,  and  consuming  peasantry  into 
very  important  colonial  landed   gentry   with    villages 


than  with  cottages — consequently  cottages  must  be 
built.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  landlords  and 
tenants  have  only  two  alternatives  before  them — that  the 
one  of  these  involves  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent 
of  £50,000,000  annually,  besides  a  large  investment  in 
cottages,  and  that  tlie  other — the  manure  and  machinery 
theory  already  noticed — would  effect  a  saving  of  all  this 
increase  of  wages,  and  £10,000,000  on  cottages  besides, 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  from  these  pecuniary  views 
of  the  subject,  that,  although  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  labour  of  the  ingenious  chemist  and  mechanic, 
yet  the  grand  question  at  issue  is  not  theirs,  but  that  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant ;  for  provision  must  be  made  for 
them  as  for  other  labourers,  or  a  colony  will  be  the  re- 
sult ;  and  something  more  than  the  ploughman's  cottage 
of  the  north  will  be  required  to  ensure  progress  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  mechanics.  The  erection,  there- 
fore, of  the  necessary  number  and  quality  of  cottages 
and  gardens  which  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
demands  is  a  very  important  work,  affording  England  an 
opportunity  of  getting  ahead  of  her  northern  sister,  and 
occupying  that  place  which  she  ought  to  do  in  the  man  ■ 
agement  of  her  agricultural  labourers,  whose  menial 
rusticity  has  hitherto  been  the  disgrace  of  her  provinces. 
About  two  centuries  ago  Scotland  was  behind  her,  the 
"hamlet"  system  of  the  north  being  ten- fold  more  rude  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  isles,  where 
"  Arcadian  towns"  still  exist,  her  provinces  now  exhibit 
the  cottage  system,  about  one-fourth  of  the  agricultural 
population  having  disappeared,  making  the  necessary 
allowance  for  the  increase  of  arable  lands.  Ireland  is 
now  undergoing  a  similar  state  of  metamorphosis  ; 
while  the  rural  provinces  of  England  are  about  to  start 
on  a  new  era  of  their  existence,  metamorphosing 
their  plodding  serfs,  or  "  brute  animals,"  into  artizans 
of  the  highest  order.  The  observations  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  dinner,  were  con- 
clusive on  this  point. 

The  building  of  cottages  and  abridgment  of  labour  by 
machinery  will  not  only  cause  a  revolution  in  the  labour 
market — elevating  the  quality  of  labour,  overthrowing 
villages,  and  thus  affecting  the  interest  of  their  proprie- 
tors— but  it  will  also  give  rise  to  a  more  artificial  system 
of  husbandry  generally,  the  mode  of  cropping  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  labouring  being  changed.  Farmers  will  no 
lonsier  have  to  depend  upon  labourers  from  Ireland,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  their  own  poor-houses  and 
villages,  to  do  their  harvest  work  ;  for  they  will  have  to 
keep  upon  their  (arms  what  hands  they  require  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year — our  surplus  labourers,  who  used  to 
dun  our  ears  for  jobs  from  these  sources,  having  left 
us ;  consequently,  they  will  have  to  think  in  seed  time 
how  they  are  to  reap  and  carry  in  harvest.  In  short,  the 
whole  labours  of  the  year  will  have  to  be  so  arranged 
that  a  few  labourers  can  perform  them  in  succession  with 
machinery. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  state  of  our  labour  market  demands  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  of  landlords  and  tenants — 
parties,  unfortunately,  not  the  best  qualified  and  most 
disposed  for  such  an  undertaking,  generally  speaking, 
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themajority  of  them,  we  fear,  being  sticklers  to  antiquated 
things.  The  new-fangled  notions  of  the  ten  scientific 
of  them,  however,  can  no  longer  be  repudiated  by  the 
ninety  non-scientific  with  safety  ;  for  impoverished  land 
requires  more  labour  than  the  fertile,  and  the  "brute 
animal  system"  than  the  mechanical.  Our  colonies  will 
soon  prove  this  to  their  experience,  were  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  silent ;  for  a  colonist  with  a  plough  in 


the  prairies  of  America  cultivates  more  land  and  har- 
vests more  corn  than  twenty  Irishmen  with  a  loi  in 
Tipperary  ;  and  were  the  American  to  mature  the  steam 
plough,  the  odds  would  be  still  more  against  us.  Che- 
mistry and  mechanics,  therefore,  must  progress,  or 
British  agriculture  will  sink  in  the  mire  ;  and  there  is 
xio  time  to  be  lost  to  avoid  such  an  emergency,  if  we  in- 
tend to  maintain  our  supremacy. 


AUTUMN    CULTURE, 


I  always  consider  the  month  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  harvest  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
important  in  the  year :  there  is  so  raueh  to  be  done — 
stacks  to  finish  and  trim,  turnips  and  other  late  green 
crops  to  hoe  and  weed,  stubbles  to  mow  and  rake  and 
stack,  to  harrow  or  break  up  with  broadshares  or 
similar  processes,  bean  and  pea  lands  to  be  tilled  and 
worked,  potatoes  to  be  taken  up  (harvested),  winter 
tares  to  be  sown,  lime  to  be  carted,  yards  to  be 
cleared,  cloverseed  crops  to  be  mown  and  carted, 
roads  and  fences  to  be  repaired,  drains  to  be  cleansed, 
besides  many  smaller  jobs  of  all  kinds  usual  on 
farms  and  in  farmeries.  In  the  grazing  depart- 
ment it  is  the  transition  month  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Eatteuing  cattle  must  be  put  into  good  eddishes  or 
aftermaths,  sheep  on  the  best  clovers ;  hoggets  must 
be  well  provided  for,  either  on  eddishes,  clovers,  or 
good  laid-iu  grass  pastm-es ;  ewes  must  be  selected 
for  breeding,  and  the  draft  ones  placed  on  good 
keeping ;  the  breeding  ewes  and  shearlings  to  remain 
on  the  old  pastures,  or  turned  into  stubbles  as 
weeders ;  the  grazing  steers  and  young  cattle  to  keep 
on  the  roughest  old  pasturage,  and  all  wiU  at  this 
season  require  the  greatest  attention,  because  their 
well-doing  in  the  winter  solely  depends  upon  their 
progress  now :  it  is  the  critical  time. 

On  my  own  occupation  I  can  never  accomplish  the 
work  I  have  to  do,  and  have  loug  looked  to  our 
implement  manufacturers  and  mechanists  for  ap- 
pliances to  effect  what  I  have  hitherto  failed  to 
complete.  I  want  all  my  arable  land  turned  or 
broken  up  in  the  month  of  September,  in  order  to 
catch  the  sim's  hot  rays  and  every  atmospheric 
influence  to  be  derived  at  this  period  from  whatever 
source— one  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  deposit 
of  vegetable  effluvia  arising  from  so  much  decayed 
vegetation  at  this  season.  I  want  to  prepare  my  land 
for  the  reception  of  these  benefits,  otherwise  the 
dews  of  evening  are  taken  off  by  the  morning's  sun, 
but  if  deposited  in  a  pulverized  soil  it  is  likely  to 
remain.  Now  I  requii'e  appliances  for  this  purpose. 
Our  ordinary  implements  and  usual  number  of  horses 
are  inadequate  for  the  work ;  besides,  nuich  of  it 
requires  fine  pulverization  to  make  the  annuals  and 
other  weeds  grow,  preparatory  to  their  destruction 


by  ploughing,  &c.  Samuelson's  digging  machine  is 
a  move  in  the  right  course,  but  we  want  something 
far  more  effective.  I  care  not  how  the  soil  is  moved, 
provided  it  accomplish  a  good  pulverization. 
The  plough  and  harrow  will  not  always  continue  in 
the  first  rank  as  implements.  I  hope  they  vnW  soon 
be  superseded  by  some  more  effective  and  powerful 
machine,  and  that  to  be  worked  by  other  than  horse- 
power. It  does  not  much  signify  that  our  lands 
should  exhibit  such  straight  and  nicely-formed 
furrows  from  "  end  to  end"  of  our  fields  :  we  require 
good  clean  tilths  and  thorough  pulverization :  it  is 
of  little  consequence  if  that  be  achieved  in  square 
plots  or  oblong  lengths  :  every  farmer  can  adapt  his 
seeding  and  managment  accordingly.  He  will  also 
have  to  adapt  his  land  to  the  use  of  such  imple- 
ments. Twitch  and  other  strong-rooted  grasses 
would  less  abound ;  they  would  receive  unusual  at- 
tention, as  being  a  great  hindrance  to  "digging 
machines,"  or  such  similar  appliance  ;  the  work  of 
the  farm  would  undergo  a  revolution.  Imagine  the 
plough  set  aside,  as  superseded ;  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  horses  sold  off ;  and  the  whole  farm  assuming 
the  appearance,  and  receiving  the  culture  of  a  large 
garden,  irrigated  by  liquid  manure  through  gutta 
percha  tubes  !  I  don't  laugh  at  such  things ;  I  have 
seen  great  advances  made  in  agriculture ;  and  I  can 
well  conceive  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  "  Agri- 
cidture  is  yet  in  its  infancy,"  for  all  that  has  been 
done. 

Culture. — No  land  undrained  by  subsoil  drainage 
is  in  fit  state  for  autimm  culture.  A  dry  autumn 
and  dry  land  are  equally  requisite.  The  first 
land  ready  for  working  is  that  from  which  the  pea 
crop  has  been  carted.  This  land  and  the  land  cropped 
with  beans  are  generally  so  infested  with  slugs  (white 
snails),  that  I  hold  the  tilling  or  other  working  of 
these  lands  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ensuiug 
wheat  crop :  the  contiaued  stirring  of  the  soil 
destroys  both  them  and  their  food.  In  both  cases 
these  crops  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  ;  the 
land  is  then  ready  for  the  broadshare,  skeleton  plough, 
or  other  like  implement,  by  which  it  may  be  broken 
up  in  a  rough  and  uneven  state.  The  heavy  harrows 
should  shortly  succeed,  but  in  a  transverse  direction. 
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so  as  more  clTectually  to  work  all  truly  \ycll.  These 
should  shortly  be  followed  by  the  lighter  harrows  and 
iield  roller :  this,  again,  by  the  harrows.  The  weeds 
aud  rubbish  should  theu  be  raked  together,  and  carted 
oil'  to  the  fold-yard  (not  burnt)  to  make  good  manure. 
This  rubbish  forms  a  good  foundation  for  a  mauure- 
hcap  on  the  bottom  of  the  fold-yard.  The  oat  land 
shoidd  be  next  attended  to,  particularly  iu  those 
districts  where  this  crop  is  followed  by  wheat.  This 
laud  should  first  be  well  harrowed,  to  induce  the 
growth  of  the  fallen  oats  and  weeds  ;  or,  if  broken 
up  as  above,  it  should  be  at  very  shallow  depth,  the 
design  being  to  obtain  a  quick  aud  luxuriant  crop  of 
green  herbage  to  plough  iu  for  wheat  as  a  manure, 
and  the  repeated  harrowing  will  generally  produce 
light  mould  enough  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
grain  aud  seed  for  this  purpose ;  besides,  if  this  land 
is  broken  up,  it  will  not  consolidate  again  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bean  aud  pea  lands,  but  will  remain  lighter 
through  the  winter,  which  is  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  the  wheat  crop.  It  is  better  to  harrow  with 
sharp-toothed  heavy  harrows,  aud  theu  plough  all  iu, 
aud,  if  possible,  roll  it  down  for  wheat.  Oat  land,  of 
fair  strength,  ^vill  iu  this  way  produce  excellent  crops 
of  wheat ;  and  with  the  application  of  some  of  our 
numerous  supplies  of  artificial  manures,  I  see  no 
great  reason  to  deprecate  the  practice.  I  invariably 
sow  wheat  after  oats,  and  they  are  generally  my  best 
crops.  The  laud  must  be  kept  in  high  conditiou  to 
follow  this  up.  The  turui])s  to  be  eaten  off  with  cake 
or  corn;  theu  oats  followed  by  wheat;  manured  for 
beans  or  peas  ;  aud  again  wheat.     The  wheat  lauds 


intended  for  fallow  should  be  well  aud  deeply  broken 
up — the  rougher  the  better — and  should  thus  remain 
tluring  the  warm  weather.  As  the  season  advances 
they  should  be  harrowed  down  ;  and  as  winter  ap- 
proaches or  duriug  the  winter,  when  dug,  to  be 
ploughed  up  as  deeply  as  possible,  aud  the  furrows 
should  be  laid  as  closely  aud  compactly  as  the  jilough- 
man  can  lay  them.  The  land  will,  notwithstanding, 
be  sufficiently  open  to  catch  every  benefit  from  frost, 
which  is  the  only  pulverizer  at  this  j)eriod  of  the 
year.  The  wheat  lands  intended  for  beans  or  peas 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances.  I 
have  occasioually  had  such  lands  looked  over  with 
fork  to  take  out  patches  of  twitch,  &c.,  then  broken 
up ;  afterwards  manured  iu  siutable  weather,  ploughed 
in,  aud  let  the  land  lie  till  seed  time,  when  the  whole 
has  worked  well  with  good  heavy  harrows,  and  a 
satisfactory  result  as  to  seed  time  aud  crops.  These 
are  matters  for  the  farmer's  best  judgment  at  the 
time.  If  it  a})pears  most  desirable,  from  the  state  of 
the  land  and  the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  farm, 
that  any  laud  should  be  left  untouched  till  spring, 
by  all  means  leave  this  ;  in  such  case,  however,  it 
should  be  manured  iu  the  winter,  aud  be  ploughed 
early  enough  to  catck  a  late  frost  if  possible  ;  this 
saves  great  labour,  and  promotes  a  good  seeding. 
Much  as  I  would  urge  the  subject  of  autumn  culture 
upon  my  readers,  and  highly  as  I  value  it,  I  would 
greatly  prefer  my  lands  lying  untouched  than  to 
attempt  this  culture  in  an  unsuitable  season.  No 
land  can  be  benefited  by  culture  when  wet.  Who 
can  fore;et  last  autumn  ?  P.  i". 


THE    FARMER  AND   HIS    LABOURERS.— THE   HIND    SYSTEM   OF  THE   SOUTH 
OF    SCOTLAND    AND    THE    ENGLISH    BORDER. 


We  urged,  in  a  former  article,  the  necessity  for  a 
restoration  of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  farmer  and  his  labourers  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  those  relations 
were ;  how  far  a  return  to  the  old  system  is  prac- 
ticable ;  and  if  its  restoration  in  its  full  extent  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time,  whether  any  substi- 
tute for,  or  modification  of  it,  can  be  devised,  which 
will  secure  equal  advantages  to  the  employer  and 
employed. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  condition  of 
the  rural  labourer  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  condition  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
is  this  :  that  at  the  former  period  a  larger  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  farm  was  executed  by  yearly 
servants,  lodged  and  fed  in  the  farm-house,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  family,  quite  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  domestic  servants.  Even 
on  the  large  farms  where  this  system  prevailed,  and 


the  farmers  did  not  associate  with  their  servants, 
there  was  more  union  between  them  than  at  present, 
and  there  was  a  wholesome  moral  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  conduct  of  the  labourers.  Among 
small  farmers  of  the  working  class,  which  were 
much  more  numerous  then,  this  influence  was 
greater,  and  the  union  more  complete.  Master 
and  servant  were  more  on  equality;  they  worked 
together  in  the  field,  and  ate  together  at  the  same 
board.  To  the  influence  of  the  employer  was  joined 
that  of  a  friend ;  and  to  these  was  added,  in  many 
cases,  that  of  relationship,  for  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  connected  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  The 
last  remnants  of  this  state  of  things  still  linger  in 
some  of  our  most  secluded  and  least  advanced  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  race  of  working  farmers  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. It  is  disappearing  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  large  farmers  who  cultivate  the 
soil     more    advantageously.      Under  the    small 
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farmer,    the   labour    is   rarely   applied    so   econo- 
mically or  effectively.     There  is  less  corn  and  more 
weeds  grown,  the  produce  is  smaller  in  proportion 
to   the   cost  of  cultivation,   and  consequently  the 
rents  are  ruinous  to  them,  which  a  farmer  of  capital, 
working  more  with  his  head  and  by  his  supervision 
than   by  his  hands,  can  pay   with    ease.       Eco- 
nomically the  old  system  was  bad ;  but  the  moral 
and  social  effects  of  it  were  good.     For   twenty 
years  and  more,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  change  in  the  ownership  and  occupation 
of  land  had  been  in  progress.      The  first  stage  in 
the  transition  was    from    yeomen    cultivators   to 
tenant  farmers.     When    Marshall    wrote    on  the 
agriculture  of  Norfolk,  in  1782,  he  described  the 
yeomen  of  that  county  as  still  numerous  but  rapidly 
diminishing.       They   were   selling   their    paternal 
acres  to  swell  the  broad  lands  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  growth  of  commerce   and  manufactures,  and 
the  increase  of  population,  which  began  to  develope 
themselves  shortly  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.,   had  given  a   stimulus   to  cultivation.     The 
waste  lands  were  in  course  of  inclosure,  and   the 
yeomanry  found  it  more  advantageous   to  become 
large  tenant  farmers  than  to  remain  small  cultivating 
proprietors.      The  capital  whicli  was  locked  up  in 
one-hundred  acres  of  land,  at  three  per  cent.,  was 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  farm  of  at  least  thrice  that 
size,  in  fixing  the   rent  of  which  a  valuer  would 
allow  the   cultivator  ten  per  cent,   on   his  capital. 
The     next    step    in     the    social    revolution    was 
the    breaking     up   of    the    small    farms,    which 
made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Records  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,   and 
other  agricultural  writers  of  the  period.     Young,  in 
his  "Survey  of  Suffolk,  in  1803,"  says,  "An  ob- 
servation should    be  added  here  which  the   two 
scarcities  experienced  nnce  the  former  edition  of 
this  work  have  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
many  farmers.     The  great  and  the  rich  ones  pro- 
fited considerably  by  the  high  prices,  but  the  little 
ones  suffered  more  by  poor-rates  than  they  were 
benefited  by  prices.     Rent  should  always  be  calcu- 
lated, for  private  use,  in  common  with  rates  and 
tithes ;  for  it  must  be  evident  on  the  first  blush  that 
a  farmer  can  pay  more  rent  where  rates  are  5s.  in 
the  pound  than  where  they  are  15s." 

There  had  been,  however,  a  great  increase  of 
poor-rates  irrespectively  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
ten  years  ending  1780  was  453.  lOd.  the  quarter: 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1790  it  had  advanced  not 
quite  2s.  We  have  not  the  same  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  diminution  or  increase  of  poor  rates 
for  those  periods,  which  we  possess  at  present. 
Young,  however,  gives  an  example  of  a  parish  in 


Suffolk,  a  purely  agricultural  county,  in  which  the 
levies  for  the  poor,  which  had  averaged  £507  per 
annum  for  the  ten  years  ending  1780,  rose  to  £748 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1790  ;  the  increase  being 
most  rapid  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  ten, 
during  which  the  poor-rates  averaged  more  than 
£1,000  a  year.  From  that  period  they  went  on  in- 
creasing every  year  till  they  amounted  to  more 
than  £2,000  a  year  in  1796,  when  the  account  ter- 
minates. 

The  local  authorities,  from  v/hom  he  derived  his 
information,  attribute  this  increase  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  One  of  them  describes  as  an  evil,  which 
if  not  speedily  removed  would  in  many  })opulous 
villages  be  the  ruin  of  the  small  farms,  the  irre- 
sistible power  and  jobbing  of  the  overseers  in  their 
respective  parishes.  They  were,  he  says,  in  many 
instances  landholders  who  had  received  no  advan- 
tages from  education,  and  were  put  by  routine  into 
office  in  consequence  of  their  large  occupations. 
He  instances  cases  in  which  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  parochial  business  saved  £300  or  £400 
a  year  in  the  expenditure  of  the  parish;  "but  as 
soon  as  they  ceased  to  attend,  the  stream  returned 
into  its  former  muddy  channel,  and  the  lost  time  to 
the  selfish  contractors,  who  winked  at  each  other's 
exorbitant  bills,  was  amply  compensated  by  a  rise 
in  the  rates,  increasing  nearly  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, as  the  abstract  from  the  rate-books  of 
these  parishes  abundantly  testifies."  The  reckless- 
ness with  which  some  magistrates  gave  orders  for  re- 
lief comes  in  for  its  share  of  blame,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  is  not  forgotten,  both  as  cause  and 
effect ;  whilst  the  increase  of  rates  ruined  the  small 
farmers,  these  swelled  the  tide  of  paupers  receiving 
parochial  relief.  The  remedy  proposed  for  this  in- 
crease of  poor-rates,  and  partially  acted  on  in  Suf- 
folk at  that  time,  was  that  which  in  1835  was 
made  general  to  repress  this  and  other  evils  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws,  which  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  that  the  rates  bid  fair  to  absorb  the 
entire  rental.  Another  evil  attributed  to  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  was  the  absence  of  all  stimulus 
to  economy  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  by  the  abo- 
lition of  small  holdings.  To  take  one  of  these, 
and  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale,  had  pre- 
viously been  the  height  of  his  ambition ;  and  to  ac- 
complish it,  he  was  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious. 
But  now,  it  was  said,  a  labourer  will  not  hoard  to 
spare  the  parish  :  wages  and  parish  allowance  are 
all  he  has  to  look  to.  During  the  same  period, 
with  this  rise  in  poor-i'ates,  these  writers  notice  an 
increase  in  the  illegitimate  births.  They  notice, 
also,  an  increase  of  births  in  general  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years  of  high  prices — an  enigma  which 
they  consider  to  be  solved  by  the  de|)ression  of  the 
labourer,  the  absence  of  all  hope  of  advancement 
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anfl  motives  of  economy,  which  rendered  him  not 
ashamed  of  applyinfj;  to  tlie  parish  in  his  youth, 
and  certain  of  a  sordid  sufficiency  witli  a  family  of 
any  Tnay;nitude.  JNovv  mai'k,  we  are  quoting  the  ag- 
ricultural authorities  of  the  period  when  the  change 
was  in  progress,  who  conclude  that,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  had  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  as  agriculture  had  im- 
I)roved.  The  problem  to  be  solved  now  is,  how 
that  improved  agriculture  which  the  present  social 
condition  of  Britain  requires  can  he  made  con- 
sistent with  an  im.proved  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer?  Does  this  problem  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  ?  We  believe  that  it  does, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  point  it  out. 

The  hind  system  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
the  English  border  appears  to  hold  out  the  best 
prospect  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  the  re- 
storation of  more  cordial  relations  between  the  far- 
mer and  his  labourers  can  be  combined  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  large  farmers  possessing 
capital — a  system  now  irrevocably  established,  and 
which  various  causes  are  contributing  to  extend. 
We  traced  in  former  articles  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  poor-rates,  with 
the  concomitant  deterioration  of  the  condition  and 
character  oftheagricultural  labourers  which  marked 
the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, they  had  begun  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
farm-houses,  as  troublesome  to  the  more  refined  in- 
mates ;  and,  with  continually  rising  markets,  it 
was  found  less  economical  to  feed  them  in  the  house 
than  to  give  them  money  wages  and  to  leave  them 
to  feed  themselves  as  best  they  might.  But  the 
famines  of  ISOO  and  1801— during  which  wheat 
averaged  for  the  two  years  ll6s.  the  qr. — com- 
pleted the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Then  commenced  the  system  of  relief  in 
aid  of  wages,  which  pauperised  the  peasantry  of 
England ;  and  from  that  time  the  "  management  of 
the  poor"  became  quite  as  much  an  agricultural 
question  as  that  of  the  most  pi'ofitable  mode  of 
keeping  horses,  and  was  too  frequently  regarded 
from  much  the  same  point  of  view. 

A  few  remarks  from  Young's  correspondents  in 
Suffolk  mark  the  rise  of  the  system,  and  its  date 
from  those  ill-omened  years.  One  of  these  says 
of  the  parish  which  he  describes:  "  The  additional 
assistance  given  on  occasions  of  the  late  scarcity, 
independent  of  regular  collections  and  occasional  re- 
lief, was  6d.  a  week  for  every  child  in  the  family." 
"At  Stoke-by-Nayland,"  says  another,  "besides 
forty-three  persons,  young  and  old,  maintained  in 
the  parish  w-orkhouse,  and  several  who  fi'om  age 
and  infirmities  receive  a  constant  weekly  allowance, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  familico  snd  single 


persons  receive  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  six- 
pence per  head  to  the  smaller,  and  ninepence  to 
the  larger  families  ;  and  this  added  to  their  wages, 
about  eighteen-pence  a  day,  is  barely  suiiicient  to 
furnish  them  with  bread  only.  Nor  does  any  other 
mode  of  relief  seem  likely  to  prove  effectual  to  the 
lower  orders,  except  a  rise  of  the  labourer's  wages 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  corn." 

There  were,  however,  a  few  highly  cultivated 
counties  in  the  north  of  England  which  escaped 
the  baneful  iiiHuence  of  the  system,  because  when 
the  march  of  agricultural  imjirovemenr  commenced 
there,  the  old  custom  of  paying  labourers  in  kind 
was  happily  retained,  so  that  their  wages  rose  with 
the  price  of  their  food.  In  Northumberland,  and 
other  border  counties,  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
of  the  farm  continued  to  be  performed  by  hinds  or 
married  servants  hired  by  the  year,  residing  in  cot- 
tages attached  to  the  farm,  receiving  very  little 
money,  but  an  ample  allowance  of  corn  for  the 
support  of  a  family  of  the  average  number, 
together  with  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  a  small 
piece  of  ground  on  which  to  raise  flax 
and  potatoes.  By  the  custom  of  the  country  the 
hind  is  entitled — not  to  the  tail  corn,  which  is  often 
sold  at  a  high  price  by  the  farmer  to  the  labourers 
of  the  south— but  to  thebest  corn  grown  on  the  farm, 
next  to  that  used  for  seed  ;  while,  in  the  south,  money 
sufficient  to  support  a  single  man  was  made  the  stand- 
ard of  wages,  and  the  difference  necessary — not  for 
the  support  of  a  family,  but  to  keep  them  from 
actual  starvation — was  added  from  the  poor-rates. 
In  those  northern  counties  where  the  hind  system 
prevailed,  the  standard  of  wages  was  the  quantity 
of  food,  no  matter  what  its  price,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  man,  his  wife,  and  the  average  number  of 
children.  Those  hinds,  therefore,  with  smaller 
families,  or  none,  had  a  surplus  of  grain  to  receive 
at  the  year's  end,  for  which  they  were  generally 
paid  in  money  by  their  employer,  at  the  average 
price  of  the  year.  The  man  with  a  large  family 
had  food  enough  and  none  to  spare,  and  it  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  wheat  was  worth  40s.,  or  80s., 
or  ll(3s.  the  quarter;  but  the  man  with  a  small 
family  was  benefited  by  a  high  piice  of  corn 
quoad  the  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  his  family. 
In  another  point  of  view  the  northern  hind  has  the 
advantage  of  the  southern  labourer.  While  the 
latter  pays  exorbitantly  at  the  village  shop  for 
everything  he  consumes,  and,  being  too  often 
tempted  to  spend  his  money  at  the  alehouse,  is 
generally  in  the  pov.-er  of  the  sliopkeeper  by  being 
in  his  debt,  the  northern  h.ind  has  always  one  quar- 
ter's allowance  of  grain  given  him  in  advance.  His 
cow  runs  with  the  cows  of  his  master  ;  her  milk 
supplies  the  children  with  wholesome  food ;  and 
the  sale  of  the  calf  and  of  so:ne  butter,  if  the  co^V 
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be  a  good  one  and  the  wife  a  good  manager,  brings 
in  some  little  money.  The  vahie  of  the  cow  to  the 
labourer  is  therefore  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
her  keep  to  the  farmer. 

The  money  wages  and  the  payments  in  hand  to 
the  northern  hind  vary  with  prices — according  to 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston— from  £30  to  £40  a  year,  be- 
sides the  money  earnings  of  the  family,  who  find 
pretty  constant  employment  on  the  farm. 

The  following  are  the  wages  of  a  Northumbrian 
hind  m  produce  and  money, with  the  money-value 
of  the  former  at  the  present  time  : — 

£    s.    d. 

Oats  4J  qrs.,  at  203.  per  qr 4  10     0 

Barley  3  qrs.,  at  303.  per  qr 4  10     0 

Peas  1-i- qrs.,  at363.  per  qr 2  14     0 

Wheat's  bush.,  at  48s.  per  qr 0  18     0 

Rye  3  bush.,  at  36s.  per  qr 0  13     6 

13  .5  6 

Potatoes,  36  bush 1  16  0 

Cartia]£;e  of  coals  from  the  pit 0  16  0 

Cottage  aud  garden 3  0  0 

Keep  of  cow 8  0  0 

Cash 4  0  0 


30  17  6 
These  wages  are  equal  to  something  less  than 
12s.  a  week;  but  they  give  the  labourer  a  much 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  hfe  than 
would  be  derived  from  12s.  a  week  paid  in  money. 
And  they  have  this  further  advantage  over  money- 
wages,  that  they  undergo  no  interruption  from 
sickness  and  bad  weather. 

While  this  system  of  paying  farm  servants 
secures  to  them  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  however  high  their  price  may  rise,  it  possesses 
this  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  farmer,  that  during 
a  period  of  low  prices  wages  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly adjust  themselves  to  those  prices,  without 
any  of  those  heart-burnings  between  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  which  are  produced  by  constant 
bickerings  about  pay.  The  only  money  payments 
the  hind  and  his  master  have  to  adjust  are  the 
yearly  money  wages,  which,  fluctuating  shghtly 
with  the  demand  for  labour,  are  fixed  at  the  yearly 
hiring,  and  the  value  of  the  surplus  corn  which  the 
hind  may  not  have  drawn  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  which  is  settled  by  reference  to  the  Gazette 
averages ;  or,  if  the  hind  prefer  it,  he  can  draw 
the  surplus,  and  sell  it  himself. 

During  the  agitation  against  the  truck  system  of 
the  manufacturers,  attempts  were  made  to  set  the 
northern  hinds  against  this  payment  in  kind  as  a 
part  of  that  obnoxious  system;  they  accordingly  de- 
manded a  change  of  system  at  the  next  hiring.  Most 
of  the  farmers  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand, 
but  some  of  them  gave  way ;  and  the  men  found 
the  apparently  higher  wages  of  the  day  labourers, 
which  they  had  coveted,  so  much  less  advantageous 
^0  them  than  the  payments  which  they  had  hereto- 


fore received  in  kind,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  requested  to  return  to  the  old  plan  again.  It 
has  been  found,  too,  that  after  a  hard  winter,  when 
there  has  been  much  interruption  to  field  work  from 
snow,  many  day  labourers  seek  the  next  year  to  be 
engaged  as  hinds. 

Such  are  the  pecuniary  benefits  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  of  the  hind  system — that  is,  the 
employment  of  hired  householders  resident  on  the 
farm,  paid  chiefly  in  kind  ;  the  keep  of  a  cow,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  forming  a  portion  of  their  pay. 
We  shall  hereafter  show  the  moral  advantages  of 
the  system  in  the  frugal  and  prudent  habits  it 
promotes  among  the  peasantry,  and  the  good  feel- 
ing which  it  engenders  between  master  and  ser- 
vant. The  witnesses  whom  we  shall  summon  will 
be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  of  Norham,  who  wrote  a 
pamjihlet,  as  an  appeal  for  a  better  description  of 
cottage  than  that  usually  provided  for  the  hinds; 
and  Mr,  Grey,  of  Dilston,  whose  name  stands  so 
high  among  practical  agriculturists. 

The  moral  and  social  advantages  of  the  hind 
system,  the  habits  of  economy  and  prudence  which 
it  produces  in  the  farm  servants,  and  the  good 
feeling  which  it  engenders  between  them  and  their 
employers,  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Grey, 
of  Dilston,  who  has  had  so  much  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  system.  Hi's 
remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  in  an  article  on  the  past  and  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  Northumberland.  He  points  out 
the  benefit  which  the  hind  receives  from  this  mode 
of  paying  in  kind,  in  consequence  of  having  a  store 
of  wholesome  food  always  at  command,  untaxed  by 
the  profits  of  intermediate  agents,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  temptation  to  dissipate  at 
the  ale-house  part  of  the  money  which  should  go 
to  the  support  of  the  family — a  temptation  to  which 
they  are  exposed  who  are  paid  their  weekly  wages 
in  money,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  a  village  or  town  for  the  purchase  of  provisions. 
He  remarks,  also,  on  the  domestic  employment 
which  the  gardens  of  the  hinds  afford  in  their 
leisure,  and  to  these  causes  he  attributes  much  of 
the  sobriety  and  excellent  moral  conduct  which 
distinguish  the  peasantry  of  the  north, 

"  Habits  of  industry  and  economy,"  he  says, 
"  are  promoted,  and  domestic  and  social  virtues  are 
engendered,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  those  districts  where  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  early  driven  from  the  shelter 
of  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  control  of  a  parent's 
eye;  or  where  the  parents,  deserted  by  their 
children,  are  forced  to  take  refuge,  imder  the 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  pressure  of  want,  in  the 
corrujiting    atmosphere    of  a  parish   workhouse. 
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Look  into  one  of  our  north-country  cottages 
during  a  winter's  evening,  and  you  will  probably 
see  the  family  group  assembled  round  a  cheerful 
fire,  the  females  knitting  or  spinnintr,  the  father, 
perhaps,  mending  shoes  — an  art  which  almost  all 
acquire — and  one  of  the  young  ones  reading  aloud 
for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  circle ;  and  con- 
trast this  with  the  condition  of  many  young  men 
employed  as  farm  servants  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, who,  being  paid  board  wages,  club  together  to 
have  their  comfortless  meal  cooked  in  a  neighbour- 
ing cottage,  with  no  house  to  call  their  home,  left 
to  sleep  in  an  out-house  or  hay-loft,  subject  to  the 
contamination  of  idle  companions,  with  no  parent's 
eye  to  watch  over  their  actions,  and  no  parent's 
voice  to  warn  them  of  their  errors  ;  and  say  which 
situation  is  best  calculated  to  promote  domestic 
comfort,  family  affection,  and  moral  rectitude." 

The  moral  advantages  which  the  hind  derives 
from  the  possession  of  a  cow,  to  obtain  which  is  the 
great  object  of  his  endeavour  and  ambition,  are 
next  dwelt  upon.  It  is  useful,  both  as  a  stimulus 
to  industry  and  economy,  and  a  check  to  improvi- 
dent marriages.  "  He  knows  that  he  ought  not  to 
marry  till  he  possesses  the  means  of  purchasmg  a 
cow ;  and  this,  the  first  step  to  independence,  being 
accomplished,  a  cottage  respectably  furnished,  and 
a  situation  obtained  under  a  good  master,  he  brings 
home  his  bride,  feehng  that  he  is  a  useful  and  com- 
paratively an  independent  man." 

Again,  in  the  being  hired  for  the  year,  there 
is  a  similar  advantage  which  acts  and  re-acts 
on  servant  and  master.  In  seasons  when  employ- 
ment is  scarce,  and  when  day  labourers  are  turned 
adrift,  however  unproductive  the  services  of  the 
hind  to  his  master,  his  wages  go  on.  Even 
months  of  confinement  from  ill-health  produce  no 
diminution  of  his  pay. 

"  It  may  seem  hard,"  says  Mr.  Grey,  "  that  the 
master  whose  servant  has  fallen  into  ill-health,  and 
is  unable  to  work,  should  still  have  to  make  good 
his  bargain ;  but  such  is  the  custom ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  the  family  would  soon,  in  many  cases,  be 
thrown  upon  the  parish.  The  farmer  may  as  well, 
then,  take  the  chance  of  supporting  his  own  for 
awhile,  as  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  might  fall  into  similar  circumstances 
throughout  the  parish.  But  by  far  the  best  reason 
for  the  custom  is,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  a  master  for  having  afforded  gratuitous 
relief,  and  a  desire,  which  I  have  often  heard  ex- 
pressed by  servants,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  best  services  they  could  bestow ; 
and  surely  the  sacrifice  is  not  too  great,  if  it  saves 
one  honest  man  from  the  feeling  of  degradation 
which  ought,  and  still  sometimes  does,  attend  the 
application  for  parochial  relief." 


The  system  of  payment  in  kind  produces  another 
tie  between  the  farmer  and  the  hind.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  best  of  the  corn  grown  on  the  farm,  and  his 
cow  runs  with  his  master's  cow.  He  has  thus  a 
personal  interest  in  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  a 
desire  to  secure  it  in  good  condition.  The  system 
likewise  produces  a  set  of  local  attachments,  which 
often  lead  to  connections  of  long  continuance 
between  master  and  servant.  The  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  of  moving  a  family  and  furniture 
from  place  to  place,  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
the  hind  to  remain  in  a  comfortable  situation,  and 
to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
employer.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  farmer,  by 
custom,  sends  his  carts  and  horses  for  the  family 
and  furniture  of  each  new  comer  at  a  busy  time  of 
the  year,  there  is  a  loss  of  time  and  an  incon- 
venience in  this,  which  must  render  it  his  interest 
to  encourage  and  retain  a  respectable  servant,  and 
thus  mutual  accommodation  and  respect  are  pro- 
produced.  "  Orderly  habits,"  says  Mr.  Grey, 
"  and  respectable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 
vant, produce  consideration  and  kind  treatment 
from  their  masters ;  and  in  this  way  the  majority 
of  our  population  come  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
without  having  suff'ered  the  degradation  of  being 
on  the  list  of  parish  paupers."  He  says,  else- 
where, that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  regu- 
larly hired  farm  servant  or  hind  applying  for 
parochial  aid  in  time  of  health,  however  large  his 
family ;  and  that  though  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
orphans  assistance  must  be  given,  sixpence  in  the 
pound  covers,  on  the  average,  the  poor-rate  in 
strictly  agricultural  parishes. 

In  corroboration  of  these  statements,  the  follow- 
ing list  is  given  of  servants,  being  hired  house- 
holders, resident  on  a  large  farm  in  Northumberland, 
with  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  under  the 
sam.e  master,  and  the  sum  which  remained  due  to 
each  at  the  settlement  of  their  half-yearly  accounts 
at  Martinmas.  Cash  due  on  his 

Years'  account  at 

service.  Martinmas. 

£     s.     d. 

George  Cranstown    . .      25      8     3     6h 

Alex.  Tunnah    12     15     0     4^ 

John  Redpath    1      ....      9     7  1U 

Samuel  Ewart 30     5     5     Oi 

Andrew  Gray     9     ....      714     4^ 

Andrew  Elhot    14     23     2     2 

Thomas  Robson   ....       4     4     3  11 

James  Cranstown....      20     ....      6   12     4^ 

Andrew  Young 12     ....      7     2     5 J 

Edward  Davison  ....      15     ....     515     1 
George  Chirnside ... .      10     ....      5   IG     7 

John  Middlemas 3     4     9  10^ 

Thomas  Fullerton. . ..      18     In  debt  to  his 
master  ....      7     9     8 

These  sums  consist  of  the  surplus,  arising  from 
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the  joint  labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  different 
famihes,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to 
call  for,  during  the  course  of  the  half  year,  but  left 
in  their  masters'  hands  till  the  final  settlement 
of  their  half-year's  account.  The  cases  of 
Thomas  Fullerton,  John  Red  path,  and  George 
Chirnside,  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  the  system. 
Fullerton  had  lost  a  valuable  cow  by  death ;  and 
being  unable,  from  his  large  family  (too  young  to 
do  much  work),  to  purchase  another,  his  master 
favoured  him  with  a  loan  of  ten  pounds  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  In  such 
cases,  the  master  frequently  gives  the  use  of  one  of 
his  cows  till  the  hind  can  procure  another ;  but  the 
servant  is  always  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing a  cov/  of  his  own ;  and  we  fully  concur  with 
Mr.  Grey,  that  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  encourage 
such  a  feeling. 

To  provide  for  such  casualties,  cow-clubs  are 
now  established,  to  purchase  cows  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one.  The  farmers  subscribe  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  hinds ;  and  each  hind,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  club,  subscribes  Is.  a  quarter. 
Redpath  had  been  disabled,  by  illness,  from  work- 
ing for  nearly  three  years.  The  father  of  Chirdside 
had  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  young  children, 
of  whom  he  was  the  eldest ;  but  since  he  was  six- 
teen years  old  the  whole  family  had  been  supported 
by  their  own  industry.  He  v.-as  first  assisted  by 
his  master  in  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  which  debt 
had  been  cleared  off,  and  the  family  placed  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Under  the  system  of  money  wages  in  the  south, 
these  famihes  would  have  sunk  into  permanent 
pauperism. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
hind  system  of  Northumberland  which  have  brought 
some  discredit  on  it  among  those  who  do  not  look 
below  the  surface.  They  are  excrescences  on  the 
system,  not  necessary  parts  of  it,  and  need  not 
accompany  its  introduction  into  the  south,  neither 
should  they  be  retained  in  the  north.  These  are  the 
bondager,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  too  many 
of  the  old  cottages  inhabited  by  the  hinds,  and  the 
insufficient  accommodation  which  they  afford  for  a 
family. 

The  history  of  the  bondager  is  this  :  The  absence 
of  villages  in  a  thinly  peopled  country,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  constantly  at  hand  a  disposable 
force  of  women  and  boys  for  weeding,  turnip- 
hoeing,  and  attendance  on  the  thrashing-mill.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  system  of  hired  householders  re- 
sident on  the  farm,  thus  creating  for  each  farm  a 
little  village  of  its  own.  The  families  of  these  house- 
holders generally  find  pretty  constant  employment 
at  this  kind  of  work.     One,   however,  each  hind 


is  bound  to  have  ready  at  all  times,  at  the  master's 
call — and  hence  the  name  of  bondager — to  work  at 
stipulated  wages.  Where  the  hind  has  one  or  more 
daughters  there  is  no  hardship  in  this;  because 
when  called  out  in  the  summer  months,  at  which 
time  there  is  regular  employment,  she  receives  the 
current  wages  paid  to  those  not  thus  bound  to  at- 
tend; and  when  not  so  employed  there  is  occupa- 
tion for  her  in  spinning,  knitting,  and  other  work  of 
the  house.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  hind 
who,  having  no  children  of  sufficient  age  for  the 
v/ork,  is  then  obhged  to  hire  a  servant,  whose 
services  may  not  be  required  at  home  when  not 
employed  on  the  farm.  This  hardship  becomes 
greatly  aggravated,  when,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
cottage,  and  its  one  sleeping-room,  there  is  not 
decent  accommodation  for  such  additional  inmate. 
Even  with  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  hind  system  to  the  labourer  are  found 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages.  Mr.  Gray 
says,  that  when  a  few  years  ago  attempts  v/ere 
made — which  were  in  part  successful — to  raise  an 
agitation  against  the  system  of  being  bound  to  pro- 
vide a  bondager,  and  when  only  one  farmer,  whose 
local  situation  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
system,  yielded  to  the  demand,  engaging  his  men 
at  money  wages,  with  regular  employment,  they  all 
desired,  before  the  end  of  it,  to  return  to  their 
former  footing. 

The  defective  state  of  the  hind's  houses  is  a  more 
serious  evil.  The  same  negligence  as  to  the  comfort 
of  the  labourer  in  that  respect  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  as  in  the  south.  Some  years 
since,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly  of  Norham,  remonstrated 
with  the  landowners  on  this  subject,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Peasantry  of  the  Border;"  in  which, 
while  he  paints  in  strong  colours  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  cottages,  he  admits  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  correction,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  hind  system  in  other  respects,  and 
the  high  character  of  the  Northumbrian  peasantry, 
which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Grey  ascribing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  system  of  payments  in  food.  "  How 
often,"  says  Dr.  Gilly,  "  when  I  have  visited  these 
hamlets  and  cottages,  have  I  been  surprised  by  the 
contrasts  which  they  exhibited.  To  look  at  the  ex- 
terior, you  would  suppose  that  they  were  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  savages.  Enter  the  doors,  and  yoii 
will  behold  an  apartment  amply  suppUed  with 
household  chattels,  and  siniling  with  content.  The 
cotter  and  the  housewife  have  done  all  for  them- 
selves which  good  management  can  devise.  And, 
in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  contribution  to- 
wards the  well-being  of  our  hinds,  except  by  those 
who  provide  their  habitations.  Thanks  to  the 
farmers,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  kind  and  con- 
siderate   masters.       The    reply    which  a   worthy 
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farmer  made  to  me,  on  my  asking  him  what  he  did 
to  induce  his  hinds  to  remain  with  him,  shoidd  he 
characteristic  of  his  order :  '  I  try  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  I  overlook  little  faults  in  good 
workmen.'  I  have  resided,"  continues  Dr.  Gilly, 
"  in  many  counties,  but  in  none  have  I  seen  the  re- 
lation between  farmer  and  labourer  so  admirably 
adjusted  as  in  Northumberland.  Thanks  to  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures,  they  have  good  raiment, 
comfortable  furniture,  and  gay  crockeryvi^are : 
thanks  to  benevolent  societies,  they  have  their 
little  bookshelves  adorned  with  bibles,  books  of  de- 
votion, and  tracts  and  treatises  of  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge  ;  and,  gratitude  to  a  bounti- 
ful Providence,  they  have  fuel  in  abundance,  and  a 
blazing  hearth.  'The  barrel  of  meal  wasteth  not, 
neither  does  the  cruse  of  oil  fail.'  But,  alas  !  they 
have  not  tenements  worthy  of  such  families  as  are 
the  pride  of  our  land." 

In  another  place  he  says — "  Every  hind's  wife 
has  an  especial  pride  in  exhibiting  her  collection  of 
large  blue  plates,  dishes,  and  plates,  some  of  Staf- 
fordshire ware  and  others  of  delf,  intermixed  with 
old  china  or  porcelain  tea-pots,  cups,  and  saucers. 
I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  relics  of  a  choice  and 
rare  pattern,  which  Queen  Charlotte  herself  might 
have  coveted.  Then  comes  the  handsome  clock, 
in  its  tall  case,  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  sometimes 
of  new  wainscot,  sometimes  of  antique  carved 
work,  which,  again,  many  a  collector  would  like  to 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  which  contains  decent  appa- 
rel for  all  the  family,  such  as  they  take  an  honest 
pride  in  wearing  on  all  proper  occasions  ;  and 
where  have  we  a  better-dressed  population  than 
among  the  northern  peasants  ?  The  barrel  of  meal 
and  the  barrel  of  herrings  occupy  their  places.  The 
r.ack  above  displays  some  goodly  flitches  of  bacon. 
White  bread  loaves  we  seldom  see.  The  griddle- 
cake,  composed  of  barley  and  peas,  with  the  oaten 
porridge  and  potatoes,  are  the  usual  substitutes." 

Again,  after  describing  the  contents  of  the  book- 
shelves, "  the  big  /<«'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride," 
and  the  biblical  knowledge  of  the  hind,  he  adds, 
"  His  cottage  very  seldom  contains  any  loose  pro- 
ductions J  the  vulgar  ballad  and  the  ribald  jest  are 
not  to  his  taste." 

There  may  be  something  in  race — there  may  he 
something  in  local  circumstances  ;  but  surely, 
when  we  contrast  the  condition  and  general  cha- 
racter of  the  hinds  of  the  north  with  those  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  south,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  tliat  much  of 
the  superiority  of  the  former  arises  from  their  resi- 
dence on  the  farm,  and  from  the  payment  of  their 
wages  in  kind. 

Mr.  Grey  furnished  a  statement  of  the  length  of 
service  of  the  hinda  on  a  large  farm  in  Northum- 


berland, and  the  wages  due  to  them  on  the  settle- 
ment of  their  half-yearly  account  at  Martinmas. 

Dr.  Gilly  gives  a  number  of  cases  illustrating 
the  money  earnings  of  a  hind  and  his  family.  The 
cow,  meal,  and  other  payments  in  kind  are  valued 
by  him  at  £32  10s.  In  case  No.  1  there  were 
added  to  this  the  following  items  :  The  earnings  of 
the  wife  in  harvest,  £3  ;  the  daughter,  aged  nine- 
teen, living  with  her  father  as  bondager,  earned  £9 
4s. ;  and  a  son,  aged  twelve,  £5  10s.  6d.  ;  making 
the  total  income  of  the  family  £50  4s.  Gd.  In  case 
No.  2  the  collective  earnings  amounted  to  £51  18s.; 
and  in  case  No.  3,  where  there  was  a  family  of  ten 
children,  they  were  as  much  as  £68  8s.  With  the 
same  value  as  before  put  upon  the  "  conditions"  or 
payment  in  kind,  the  usual  earnings  and  advantages 
of  a  hind  who  has  not  a  family  sufficiently  grown 
up  to  work,  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Gilly  as  under  : 
Man's  grain,  money  ])ayment,  &c.  £32  10     0 

Wife's  harvesting 3     0     0 

Bondager  earns     ..,, 9     0     0 


£44  10     0 
If  the  bondager  is  not  one  of  the  "j 

family,  her  wages  must  be  de-  j-   7     0     0 
ducted J 


£37  10  0 
Sometimes  a  father  and  grown-up  son  are  hired 
together,  in  which  case  the  father  receives  the  usual 
quantity  of  36  bushels  of  oats,  24  of  barley,  12  of 
peas,  3  of  wheat,  and  £4  in  cash  ;  and  the  son,  24 
bushels  of  oats,  12  of  barley,  6  of  peas,  some 
ground  planted  with  potatoes,  £11  in  monej',  and 
no  additional  cow.  A  case  like  this  of  a  double 
hind  (as  it  is  called)  in  one  family  is  considered 
equally  advantageous  both  to  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer. 


WHY  IS  POULTRY  A  LUXURY  ?— In  Great  Britain, 
poultry  is  generally  considered  more  an  article  of  luxury  than 
t  is  iu  most  other  civilised  countries,  probably  because  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  is  moist  and  cold,  and  all  the  gallina- 
ceous birds  require  warmth  and  dryness  to  keep  them  in  health. 
In  France,  as  Mowbray  observes,  "  poultry  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farmer,  and  the  poultry  yards  sup- 
ply more  animal  food  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community  than 
the  butchers'  shops  ;"  and  hence,  iu  France  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  generally,  fowls  are  bred  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  England.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Egypt  and 
other  countries  of  the  eas',  the  quantity  of  common  fowls 
used  for  food  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  necessarj', 
from  time  i:nmemorial,  to  hatch  the  chickens  in  ovens,  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  consumption  of 
poultry  is  very  trifling  in  proportion  to  that  of  butchers'  meat, 
and  its  price  is  sulficiently  high  to  justify  the  expense  incurred 
in  rearing  and  feeding.  In  this  country,  also,  greater  care  is 
taken  than  in  any  other  to  keep  the  breeds  distinct ;  and  fancy 
poultry  is  bred  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  particularly  since 
the  institution  of  prize  exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.— Dickson  andMow!'ray  on  Poultry,  by  Mrs.  London. 
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AGRICULTURAL     STA- 
TUE   FOLLOWING    ARE    THE    RETURNS     RELATING    TO    AGRICULTURAL    STATIS- 
ABSTRACT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ROX- 
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The  following  Abstract  gives  the  Number  of  STEAM  and  WATER  ENGINES,  etc.,  applied 

the  power  of  1,053  Horses.    Water  Wheels,  81  ;  giving  the  power  of 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  all  the  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural 
statistics,  the  question  hitherto  has  been,  not  the  pro- 
priety of  the  thing,  but  its  practicability.  To  that 
question,  so  far  at  least  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  a 
conclusive  answer  is  given  by  the  parliamentary  return 
with  which  our  columns  are  this  morning  overspread. 
Dubiety  itself  must  cease  to  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  what  it  actually  beholds  done.  The  feat  is  ac- 
complished. The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
have  silenced  objectors,  very  much  as  Columbus 
silenced  the  sages  who  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
make  an  egg  stand  on-end.  They  have  done  it :  with 
the  spontaneous  help  of  the  public-spirited  and  intelli- 
gent tenant-farmers  of  the  north,  they  have  achieved 
what  was  proooqncecl  to  be  hopeless,    The  statistics 


which  we  were  told  could  not  be  got,  are  before  us  ; 
and  the  passion  for  agricultural  arithmetic  must  be  ex- 
travagant indeed,  which  is  not  satiated  with  the  por- 
tentous amplitude  of  volume  and  microscopic  minute- 
ness of  detail  of  the  figures  with  which  our  sheet  bristles 
to-day.  Does  a  man  wish  to  know  how  many  roods  of 
flax,  or  how  many  acres  of  carrots  or  cabbages,  are 
grown  in  Sutherland;  how  many  ewes,  tups,  and 
wethers  are  pastured  in  Teviotdale ;  or  how  many  milch 
cows  are  kept,  how  many  steam-engines  are  at  work, 
what  breadth  of  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  covered  with 
houses,  or  planted  with  potatoes,  in  East  Lothian — 
there,  in  the  tables  which  we  publish,  is  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  can  ask  or  desire,  not  only  on  these 
matters,  but  on  almost  every  other  conceivable  point  of 
husbandry.  Grass  parks  and  irrigated  meadows,  bare 
fallow    and    sheep-walks,    com-lamd,    woods,     waste, 
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TISTICS      (SCOTLAND.) 

TICS    OF    THREE    COUNTIES    IN    SCOTLAND    PUBLISHED    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

BURGH,  HADDINGTON,  AND  SUTHERLAND,  ON  THE  20th  MAY,  1853. 
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IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUTHERLAND,  ON  THE  20th  OF  MAY,  1853. 

ENUMERATORS  : 


Evander  M'lvor,  Scourie. 
Alex.  (;iarke,  Eriboll,  Tongue. 
Robert  R.  Sangster,  Golspie. 
Charles  Hood,  Inverbrora,  Golspie. 
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to  Agritultural  Purposes  in  the  County  of  Haddington,  1853:- 
436  Horses.     Horse  Machines,  107  ;  giving  the  power  of  499  Horses. 


-Steam  Engines,  185;    giving 


pleasure-grounds,  roads,  fences — all  are  measured  and 
set  down.  We  see,  to  an  acre,  what  is  the  extent  of 
every  kind  of  cereal  crop  in  the  three  shires  selected  for 
this  experiment;  and,  in  a  month  or  two  hence,  the 
same  skill  and  enterprise  which  have  furnished  us  with 
this  information  will  supply  the  farther  information, 
how  much  each  crop  has  produced.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  what  has  been  done  in  these  three  counties  were 
done — and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be 
done— throuj^hout  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  result  will  be  at  once  apparent.  We 
should  know,  by  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November — certainly  before  the  frost  closed  up  any 
port  on  the  corn- exporting  shores  of  the  Baltic — how 
many  quarters  of  grain  the  British  Islands  had  produced 
for  the  support  of  their  inhabitants ;  how  many  hun- 
dredweights of  potatoes  of  our  own  growth  were  at  our 


command  ;  what  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  our  stock- 
farmers  and  graziers  were  able  to  send  to  market.  To 
be  forewarned — in  such  a  case  above  all  others— is  to 
be  fore-armed  :  with  such  knowledge  as  this,  we  should 
be  in  a  position  either  to  provide  in  time  for  the  neces- 
sities  of  a  dearth,  er  to  indulge  with  assured  confidence 
in  the  blessings  of  plenty.  Our  corn  merchants  would 
know  how  to  regulate  their  foreign  oiders;  and  the 
British  farmer  would  escape  such  hardships  as  those  of 
which  he  had  a  taste  last  spring,  when  a  miscalculation 
of  the  result  of  the  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom 
glutted  our  ports  with  grain  from  abroad,  and  reduced 
the  prices  of  the  English  market  beneath  their  due  and 
natural  level. 

The  value  of  the  tables  compiled  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  lies,  as  we  have  said,  not  so  much 
in  the  were  information  which  they  supply,  as  in  the 
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demonstration  which  they  aftbrd  that  such  information 
can  be  collected.  They  are  but  bricks  from  a  building 
•^but  such  a  building  that  even  its  detached  fragments 
are  not  without  significance.  The  return  of  the  motive 
power,  for  example,  applied  to  fiivming  purposes  in  East 
Lothian,  is  instructive  in  many  ways.  One  gieat  hope 
of  ameliorating  t!ie  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
rests  on  the  probability  that  mechanical  inventions  may 
so  far  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour  that,  with 
less  work  of  man's  hands,  there  will  be  more  fruits  of 
industry  for  man  to  enjoy.  It  is  interesting,  in  this 
point  of  ij  iew,  to  see  that  in  one  small  county  s-uch  as 
Haddington,  machinery  has  already  set  free  as  much 
labour  as  two  thousand  horses  could  perform.  More 
than  one-half  of  this  mechanical  power  is  impelled  by 
steam,  and  when  we  liud  that  in  East  Lothi'in  alone  there 
are  nearly  200  steam-engines,  we  can  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  tall  chimney  has  begun  to  show  itself  so  fre- 
quently beside  the  well-filled  corn-yards  and  spacious 
steadings  of  our  richest  and  best-farmed  districts.  The 
returns  are  useful,  in  anoiher  point  of  view,  as  proving 
bow  utterly  worthless  the  best   agricultural   statistics 


hitherto  attainable  really  are.  Thus  it  appears,  from 
the  trustworthy  computation  of  local  enumerators,  that 
the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land  in  Sutherland  is 
22,022J.  But,  until  this  return  was  procured,  the 
number  was  generally  reported  and  believed  to  be  not 
less  than  150,000  acres — or  about  seven  times  more 
than  the  actual  number  !  It  was  no  rash  or  random 
conjecture  that  led  to  such  an  enormous  blunder.  The 
statement  was  given  in  as  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Couling,  a  civil 
engineer  and  surveyor,  who  stated  that  his  calculations 
— which  comprehended  the  whole  island — were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  personal  inspection  during 
journeys  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  carofully  examined  the  greater  part  of 
106  counties  and  partially  travelled  over  the  remaining 
11,  availing  himself  of  the  very  best  authorities  for  com- 
pleting his  estimates  where  his  opportunities  of  personal 
observation  were  deficient. — Edinburgh  Courant. 

[Above  is  a  summary  of  this  interesting  and,  to  the 
farmer,  most  useful  return, — En.  F.M.] 


THOUGHTS    ON    HARVEST    TOPICS. 


Wet  seasons  seldom  fail  to  involve  the  harvest  field 
in  adverse  circumstances  of  some  kind  or  other.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  from  this  rule,  as  there  are 
from  almost  every  other,  I'or  sometimes  fine  weather 
breaking  forth  for  a  month  or  so  makes  a  very  suecerfs- 
fnl  ingathering  ;  but  the  reverse  is  generally  espeiienced, 
and  we  fear  will  be  so  in  not  a  few  provinces  this  year. 
The  characteristic  of  the  present  season,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  diversity,  and  may  be  so  stil!,  affording 
some  provinces  a  short  and  busy  harvest,  but  others  a 
long  and  protracted  one  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
much  that  is  common  in  the  generality  of  instances, 
tending  to  a  common  result,  and  requiring  peculiar 
practice. 

Some  undrained  clay  lands  here  (Surrey)  have  ab- 
sorbed such  a  quantity  of  rain  as  to  dig  freely  at  present, 
water  standing  in  the  foot-  prints  of  horses  and  cattle 
after  every  shower  as  in  winter,  and  such  has  been  their 
position  since  the  commencement  of  hay  harvest;  con- 
sequently, with  such  a  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
wheat  and  other  cereals  have  been  affected  both  before 
and  after  reaping.  Before  reaping,  the  roots  of  such 
crops  have  absorbed,  and  are  absorbing,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  than  they  otherwise  would  hare  done,  or 
would  do  had  the  lands  been  baked  into  bricks  as  it 
were,  as  they  invariably  are  in  dry  years  ;  so  that  the 
process  of  ripening  has  been  protracted,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  having  been  carried  off  by  the  greater 
amount  of  evaporation  which  under  such  circumstances 
existed  ;  while  both  corn  and  straw  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  rendering  the  process  of  drying  after 
reaping  more  difficult. 

It  does  so  where  the  crop  is  sufficiently  thick  to  ripen 
equally  ;  and  where  it  is  thin,  as  wheat  generally  is  this 


year,  it  does  more,  for  then  the  ground  is  either  filled 
up  with  weeds  or  young  shoots  tillering  forth  from  the 
plants,  both  of  which  retard  reaping  as  well  as  carrying. 
After  reaping,  again,  the  bottom  of  the  sheaves  absorbs 
moisture  by  capillary  action,  protracting  the  process  of 
drying  even  when  the  weather  above  is  fine,  especially 
if  they  are  large,  full  of  weeds,  clover,  or  unripe  corn ; 
for  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  turn  them 
up  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  not  unfrequently  untie  or 
shake  up  the  bottoms. 

On  lands  naturally  or  artificially  drained,  crops  have 
not  suffered  so  much  ;  and  between  those  efficiently 
drained  and  the  opposite  there  is  an  important  difference, 
deserving  of  special  consideration  in  a  season  like  the 
present ;  for  it  is  only  from  a  proper  record  of  facts  of 
this  kind  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  many  controversial  questions  now 
existing  on  the  subj?ct  of  draining,  or  even  ascertain  its 
true  value.  Where  the  heavy  thunder-showers  of  last 
month  were  immediately  removed  by  the  drains,  for 
instance,  crops  have  suffered  less  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  have 
consequently  ripened  quicker  and  more  equally,  and  will 
be  sooner  fit  for  carrying,  than  on  soils  where  stagnation 
of  the  water  took  pJace,  filling  up  the  cracks  of  the 
earlier  season,  so  as  by  this  time  almost  to  prevent  the 
free  egress  of  water  by  the  drains. 

Between  these  two  results  there  is  a  considerable 
difference,  and  where  the  heavy  rains  of  spring  wore  also 
r^'mcved  from  young  wheat  as  fast  as  they  fell  by  the 
drains,  the  difference  will  be  greater  still.  Now  the 
present  is  the  time  to  determine  those  differences,  so  as 
to  measure  the  ground  and  otherwise  take  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps  for  having  the  question  fairly  settled 
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as  to  tlif;  (lifierence  in  the  quantity  ami  quality  of  pro- 
duce v.lien  threshed.  To  jumble  the  whole  together 
hurriedly  iu  the  stack-yard,  and  then  to  guess  at  results, 
is  neither  to  solve  the  question  or  let  it  alone  ;  much  less 
is  it  doing  justice  to  the  science  of  drainage,  whose 
different  propositions  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  coupled 
with  their  respective  jiarts  in  practice. 

The  proper  drainage  of  land  aO'ccts  the  operation  of 
harvest,  as  well  as  the  ripening  and  drying  oF  the  crop 
for  reaping  and  carrying  ;  for,  when  the  land  is  wet,  they 
are  in  both  these  departments  more  laborious,  and  hence 
more  expensive,  while  much  corn  is  trampled  into  tht> 
ground  btth  in  the  field  and  stack-yard,  the  rakings 
being  often  only  fit  for  pigs;  ;ind,  now  that  we  are 
getting  into  the  age  of  reaping-machines,  differences  in 
this  respect  may  be  more  deserving  of  notice. 

The  efiect  of  wet  seasons  in  harvest  will  be  varied  by 
lateness  of  seed  time,  soil,  climate  and  similar  circum- 
stances. Harvest  in  June  and  August,  for  instance, 
will  be  diflerent  fromharvestin  September  and  October; 
harvest  on  the  east  coast  from  that  on  the  west,  south 
from  north,  low-lying  lands  from  elevated,  and  so  forth. 
From  the  hurry  wiiich  generally  predominates  in  harvest, 
the  causes  which  produce  those  differences,  as  well  as 
the  differences  themselves,  are  but  too  frequently  enter- 
tained in  a  very  superficial  manner,  if  not  overlooked 
altogether.  True  it  is  that  farmers  arc  never  wholly 
blind  to  the  immediate  causes  of  those  circumstances 
which  affect  themselves.  They  know,  for  instance,  that 
rainy  weather  maites  a  bad  harveit-time.  Thus  far  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  ;  but  when  we  look  at  t!ie 
antiquated  practices  which  so  many  follow  in  almost 
every  province,  the  quesiion  naturally  suggests  itself— 
How  little  do  such  practices  experimentally  teach  the 
application  of  modern  science  under  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  British  climate?  How  little  do  the  farmers  of  one 
province  knew  the  circumstances  which  those  of  another 
experience?  And  how  gve-xt  the  cloud  of  prejudices 
which,  consequently,  envelop  the  agricultural  mind,  so 
to  speak  !  circumscribing  progress. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  agricultural  press 
has,  doubtless,  been  working  hard  to  dispel  ignorance  and 
error,  and  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
kingdom  together,  as  it  were  ;  but  from  the  rapid  strides 
which  applied  science  has  been  making,  how  short  is  the 
distince  which  its  columns  have  been  able  to  overtake  her 
in  the  march  of  improvement !  And,  moreover,  the  present 
season  is  an  exception  out  of  twenty  ;  hence,  how  few 
can  bring  experience  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  under  all 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  this  peiiod  ! 
JMr.  Bell,  for  instance,  can  give  us  some  information  as 
to  the  working  of  the  reaping  machine  for  this  period  : 
but  who  else  ?  and  he  only  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  Scotland.  In  the  investigation  therefore  of 
the  several  topics  before  us,  in  a  season  so  exceptional 
as  the  present,  science  is  of  tenfold  more  importance  than 
experience,  although  tho  experience  of  the  present  year 
is  the  grand  problem  at  issue  ;  consequently  all  that  we 
can  prudently  do  at  present  is,  to  throw  out  a  few 
general  observations  on  each,  in  the  hopes  that  corres- 
pondents iu  other  provinces  will  furnish  the  results  of 
their  experience  as  the  season  progresses. 


Late  harvests  ver&us  early,  is  the  first.  Rain  does  less 
harm  in  late  years  than  early,  because  there  is  less  heat. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August  ripe  grain  is  much 
more  liable  to  germinate  in  the  shock,  and  even  before 
cut,  in  wet  weather,  generally  speaking,  than  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  So  far  experience  is  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  all  our  provinces,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  this  head  of  it;  but 
when  we  come  to  new-fangUd  systems  of  management 
it  is  otherwise,  for  there  experience  is  silent,  leaving  the 
farmer  to  do  the  best  he  may,  as  judgment  may  direct 
him.  It  is  then  tliat  science  comes  in  with  her  peculiar 
claims,  demanding  that  justice  be  done  to  draining, 
trenching,  and  subsoiling;  to  manures;  ploughs,  digi^ing, 
sowijig,  and  reaping  machines  separately,  so  as  to  justify 
the  investment  of  capital  and  determine  the  march  of 
future  progress.  Unless  this  is  done,  all  is  speculation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  system. 

A  few  suggestions  have  already  been  thrown  out  as  to 
draining ;  and  we  s-hall  only  iurther  on  this  head  allude 
to  the  reaping  machine,  and  here  in  the  outset,  for  the 
want  of  experience,  we  hardly  know  whether  to  say  this 
is  a  good  or  bad  year  for  commencing  ;  but  we  are  safe 
to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  demands  particular  circum- 
spection of  the  whole  modus  operandi,  embracing  both 
the  cutting,  shocking,  and  carrying.  Parlies  have  "  an 
apprentice  fee  to  pay,"  as  the  saying  is,  commence  when 
they  niay,  before  they  can  expect  to  become  thoroughly 
masters  of  working  the  machine,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  this  year  imposes  a  two-fold  burden  upon  them. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  odds  are  against  the  labourer 
in  this  respect ;  still  they  are  not  so  far  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  imagined,  for  those  who  commenced  last  year 
will  doubtless-s  have  much  to  learn  this.  Less  will  be  to 
learn  with  Bell's  machine,  which  delivers  the  corn  in  a 
swathe  at  the  side,  than  with  the  American,  which 
requires  a  workman  to  deliver  it  with  a  rake.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  value  of  an  intelligent  labourer  with 
an  ingenious  and  mechanical  turn  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated ;  and  the  fL.rmer  .who  knows  nothing  of 
mechanics  will  be  found  a  very  bad  instructor.  "  Ticoe 
will  tell  its  own  tale"  on  these  topics  by-and-bye  in 
every  province.  Row  far  the  success  of  Bell's  reaper 
has  depended  upon  qualifications  of  this  kind,  suf- 
ficient inquiry  has  not  been  made  to  do  justice  either  to 
the  workman  or  his  master.  In  cutting  with  the 
scythe,  how  often  do  we  see  the  workman  ignorantly 
stiiving  "  against  wind  and  tide,"  as  it  .were, 
and  blaming  everything  but  his  own  ignorance  for  the 
bad  work  he  is  making  !  That  the  reaping  machine  may 
fail  into  the  hands  of  some  such  men,  and  acquire  dis- 
credit, is  more  than  probable.  In  how  many  cases  will 
the  season  get  the  whole  blame  !  Again,  how  different 
is  the  scythe  harnessed  in  the  different  provinces  for 
"  gathering  the  corn"~one  using  a  "  bow"  of  wood  or 
iion  ;  a  second,  a  "  sail"  or  "  cloth;"  a  third,  a  rake; 
some  cutting  into  the  standing  corn,  some  cutting  out 
from  the  standing  ;  and  each  party,  man  and  master, 
condemning  the  practices  of  their  neighbours  in  order  to 
justify  their  own.  Now  we  have  taken  the  scythe  out 
of  the  hand  of  each  of  these  parties,  stripped  it  of  its 
harness,  and  shewn  them  in  "  standing  corn,"  "  lying 
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corn,"  "  twisted,"  Sec,  &.c,  that  better  work  could  be 
made  without  these  cumbrous  appendages  for  gathering 
than  with  them,  and  at  a  very  great  saving  of  manual 
power  or  labour  ;  consequently  when  scythe  practice  is 
such  an  anomalous  affair  under  the  tuition  of  experience 
for  so  long  a  period,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  reaping 
machine  but  much  prejudice  to  its  general  adoption,  and 
condemnation  of  its  work  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
affecting  its  merits. 

On  the  details  of  working  the  reaping  machine  our 
limits  forbid  notice  at  present ;  and,  moreover,  our 
object  is  rather  to  institute  inquiry  than  afford  informa- 
tion of  this  kind,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  expe- 
rience. Scientific  discussion  is  not  so  much  wanted  as 
practical,  but  the  two  conjoined  is  the  golden  maxim. 

The  other  topics  are  soil,  climate,  &c.  In  seed-time 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  operations  of 
harvest.  Lands,  for  instance,  must  be  rolled  for  the 
scythe  and  reaping  macliine,  and  open  furrows  as  much 
dispensed  wit.h  as  possible  :  and  even  when  provision  of 
this  kind  has  been  made,  crops  grown  on  different  kinds 
of  soil  affect  the  operations  of  harvest  differently.  Those 
grown  on  clay,  for  instance,  stand  differently  up  to  the 
scythe  or  cutting-knife  of  the  reaping  machine  from 
those  grown  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  and  those  on 
wet  soils  from  those  on  dry,  whatever  way  the  crop  may 
be  standing. 

Practice,  as  affected  by  diversity  of  climate  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent provinces,  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  late  harvest  of  the  south  will 
approximate  in  some  points  to  the  early  harvest  of  the 
north.  For  instance,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  there 
tied  up  in  sheaves.    The  practice  of  harvesting  barley 


and  oats  loose  could  not  be  successfully  adopted,  as  it  is 
in  provinces  of  the  south,  even  in  the  earliest  seasons, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  fickle,  the  ground  moist,  and 
the  atmosphere  sultry  and  warm ;  and  when  tied  up  in 
sheaves  it  is  no  easy  matter,  often,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  secure  them  in  the  stackyard  without  injury. 
The  task  lies  in  getting  the  sheaves  made  sufficiently 
small,  properly  tied,  set  in  stooks,  and  kept  standing 
erect  until  fit  for  carrying.  Barley  and  oat  sheaves, 
from  the  softness  and  smallness  of  the  straw,  are  more 
difficult  to  dry  than  wheat;  and  if  soaked  with  rain, 
when  large  and  tied  tight,  will  rot  before  they  dry  in 
warm  weather.  They  should  not  only  be  small,  but 
loosely  tied,  so  as  to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  air 
through  them,  to  carry  off  the  evaporation.  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  inventions,  it  is  said  ;  and  the  unpropi- 
tious  climate  of  many  districts  of  the  north  has  taught 
its  farmers  to  pay  particular  attention  to  small  sheaves, 
and  late  seasons  as  the  present  ought  to  establish  the 
same  rule  in  those  of  the  south — a  rule,  in  short,  which 
ought  to  be  carried  out  every  year  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  sound  practice  than  to  roll  large  armsful 
of  corn  together,  and  then  kneel  it  into  the  band,  as  if 
purposely  to  keep  it  frcm  drying ! — which  it  actually 
does.  We  have  often  carried  small  sheaves  ten  days 
earlier  than  large,  and  that,  too,  not  unfrequently  when 
cut  wet — the  reason  why  they  were  made  small.  The 
practice  takes  a  little  more  labour,  but  not  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sheaves  ;  and  its  value  in 
fields  surrounded  with  wood  (as  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  counties),  in  the  moist  climate  of  the  west — from 
Cornwall  to  Caithness — and  such  like,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 


TRIAL  OF  SELECTED  REAPING  MACHINES. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held  their  postponed 
trial  of  reaping  machines  at  Pusey,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  13th  sind  14th  of  August. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Gloucester  Show 
the  judges  selected  out  the  six  best  reapers  from 
amongst  the  twelve  tried  on  that  occasion,  for  further 
trial  on  Mr.  Pusey's  farm,  at  Pusey,  Berks.  On  Tues- 
day, about  ten  o'clock,  the  trial  commenced,  in  a  piece 
of  wheat,  which  was  a  good  average  crop,  all  standing, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  or  two.  The  ma- 
chine manufactured  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  which 
won  all  the  principal  prizes  last  year,  was  withdrawn, 
on  account  of  their  being  engaged  in  making  some  im- 
portant improvements  upon  it,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  enter 
fairly  into  competition  with  Mr.  Bell's  self- delivering 
machine. 

The  other  five  machines — viz..  Bell's,  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley  ;  M'Cormick's,  by  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Key,  London  ;  Hussey's,  manufactured  and 
improved  Messrs.  William  Dray  and  Co.,  London  ; 
M'Cormick's,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  of 
Banbury;  and  Mr.  O.  Hussey,  with  his  machine,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  himself — began  operations 


according  to  order ;  but  before  some  of  them  were 
ordered  to  start,  the  rain  began  to  fall  thick  and  light, 
but  increasing  in  weight,  until  both  stewards,  judges, 
and  exhibitors  were  literally  drenched  to  the  skin ;  in- 
deed, several  of  the  exhibitors  remained  with  their  coats 
off  during  the  whole  time. 

The  work  done  by  all  the  machines  was  good,  as  far 
as  the  cutting  went ;  but  the  delivery  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Bell's.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  some 
of  the  machines  getting  through  their  work  before  the 
rain  began,  the  judges  did  not  place  much  stress  on  this 
trial,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  scrutinizing  the 
principles  and  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  various 
machines. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  pass  our  opinion  on 
the  various  principles  and  mechanical  details  of  these 
machines.  The  first  principle  to  be  considered  is  the 
power  that  insures  the  action  of  the  working  parts  of 
the  machine.  This  power  lies  in  the  weight  upon  the 
driving  wheel  or  wheels,  which  we  will  first  notice. 
Bell's  machine  weighs  about  16  cwt. ;  M'Cormick's, 
inclusive  of  the  two  men  riding  upon  it,  about  13  cwt. ; 
Dray's   Hussey,   inclusive  pf  one  man  riding,  about  12 
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cwt.  ;  anil  Mr.  Hussey's,  inclusive  of  two  men  riding, 
about  12i  cwt.  But  there  is  another  element  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  biting  or  holding  power  of  the 
driving  wheels.  All  those  machines  except  Bell's  had 
cogs  or  ribs  crossing  the  rim  of  their  wheels  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  about  an  inch  deep,  to  prevent  the 
wheels  from  slipping.  When  at  work  these  cogs  or  ribs 
we  observed  did  great  damage  to  the  young  clovers. 
When  cutting  the  barley  they  also  tended  to  clog  when 
the  laud  was  wet.  We  therefore  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  away  with  these  cogs,  and  make  the  ma- 
chines two  or  three  hundredweight  heavier,  which  we 
feel  sure  would  be  just  as  little  draught  for  the  horses 
as  with  the  lighter  machine  and  cog  travelling-wheels. 
As  far  as  this  principle  goes,  it  is  in  favour  of  Bell's 
machine,  the  weight  being  against  him  ;  therefore  taking 
these  two  principles  into  consideration,  we  think  their 
driving  power  at  par,  but  give  the  decided  preference  to 
Bell's  mode  of  obtaining  that  power. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  the 
mode  of  attaching  the  horses,  and  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  each.  Bell's  is  propelled  by  two  horses, 
drawing  from  the  end  of  a  powerful  pole,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  machine,  and  passes  down  between  the  horses 
and  projecting  out  behind  them,  where  a  set  of  common 
plough  swingletrees  are  fixed,  and  by  which  the  horses 
draw.  To  the  end  of  the  said  pole  is  fixed  a  cross-bar, 
with  a  pair  of  handles,  by  which  the  man  guides  or  steers 
the  machine,  over  which  he  has  great  power  when  the 
machine  is  at  work — as  we  observed  the  gentleman 
who  managed  on  this  occasion  steering  the  machine  to 
cut  within  two  or  three  inches  of  its  full  width.  Tliis 
part  we  liked  much,  because  we  feel  confident  that  every 
good  ploughman  will  be  at  home  when  called  on  to 
work  these  machines. 

This  system  of  propulsion  gi\es  the  power  of  going 
into  the  field  and  cutting  the  headland  all  round,  then 
choosing  which  is  the  best  direction  to  work,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  wind,  the  shape  of  the  surface  or  the 
lay  of  the  crop,  then  working  back  and  forward,  turn- 
ing the  swathes  all  one  way,  as  a  turnwrest  plough  does 
its  furrows.  This  is  an  advantage  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  a  hilly  country,  as  well  as  on  the  plain, 
where  the  abundance  of  straw  often  causes  the  crops  to 
be  laid. 

All  the  other  machines  were  drawn  at  the  side,  by  the 
horses  walking  alongside  of  the  standing  crop.  When 
these  machines  have  their  wheels  well  arranged,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  Bell's  for  crossing  ridge  and  fur- 
row, but  are  badly  suited  for  cutting  along  the  ridges, 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  the  wheels  are  apart ; 
indeed,  these  machines  are  inferior  to  those  propelled, 
except  for  crossing  high  ridges  or  deep  furrows— a  de- 
scription of  farming  that  we  hope  will  soon  be  erased 
from  amongst  our  fields,  by  the  landlords  progressing 
with  the  drainage  of  their  wet  estates  with  that  spirit 
which  is  now  pervading  our  country  ;  thus  enabling  the 
tenant-farmer  to  call  into  his  aid  all  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances that  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  brings  into  use  to 
enable  us  to  compete  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  "  live  and  let  live." 


The  next  point  we  observed  was  the  principle  of  cut- 
ling  used  by  each  of  these  machines,  which  was  of  three 
sorts.  First,  tlie  serrated  cutter,  working  with  a  good 
draw  cut,  as  in  M'Cormick's :  this  is  a  first-rate 
simple  cutter,  taking  rather  less  povi-er  than  the  clipping 
principle  used  by  Bell ;  but  it  requires  to  be  driven  at 
great  velocity  as  compared  with  Bell's  clipper,  there- 
fore causes  more  tear  and  wear;  however,  M'Corimck's 
cutter  is  very  much  cheaper  than  Bell's  clippers,  and 
easier  managed  ;  it  was  therefore  our  impression  at  first 
sight  that,  if  that  cutter  was  applied  to  Bell's  machine, 
it  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  after  we  saw  Bell's 
machine  at  work  some  time,  we  were  convinced  that 
there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  that  idea  :  in  fact,  when  Bell's  machine  is  cutting  a 
six-foot  swathe,  there  is  above  a  foot  thick  of  cut  corn 
on  the  web  at  the  delivery-side,  and  which  is  all  sup- 
ported by  the  cutters,  which  are  above  a  foot  long :  but 
if  M'Cormick's  cutter  was  used,  the  length  of  which  is 
but  one  inch,  there  would  be  no  support  for  the  cut 
crop,  which  would  therefore  fall  down  before  the  cutters, 
and  press  the  uncut  crop  to  the  ground,  allowing  the 
machine  to  pass  over  it :  then,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
some  space  could  be  allowed  between  the  cutters  and 
the  web  to  allow  support  to  the  cut  corn  ;  but  when  a 
very  short,  grassy  crop  came  to  be  operated  upon,  the 
cut  corn  would  fall  on  the  said  space,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  web,  thereby  frustrating  the  power  of  delivery. 
We  are  therefore  satisfied,  that  Bell's  cutter  and  his  de- 
livery are  members  of  a  complete  body,  and,  like  bevil- 
wheels  and  pinions,  cannot  be  parted,  or  used  with  any 
other  differing  in  principle  or  make :  and  as  the  great 
objection  to  Bell's  clipper  is  its  price,  we  think,  when 
these  clippers  will  last  for  an  ordinary  lifetime,  there 
cannot  be  much  the  matter. 

The  other  description  of  cutter  is  that  introduced  by 
Hussey,  which  is  on  the  chopping  principle,  therefore 
ill-adapted  for  cutting  anything  at  all  soft  or  elastic — 
which  during  last  harvest  did  more  evil  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  reaping  by  machinery  than  will  be  got  over  for 
years.  We  heard  that  Crosskill  was  supplying  his  last 
year's  customers  with  serrated  cutters  (the  same  as  he 
used  at  the  York  Show)  at  a  low  price  :  and  we  would 
advise  those  parties  who  are  wedded  to  the  chopper, 
always  to  think  of  the  serrated  cutter  when  they  are  set 
fast  with  grass  or  damp. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  was  the  means  used  to 
bring  the  uncut  crop  into  a  proper  position  for  the  cut- 
ters to  operate  most  efficiently.  This,  in  Bell's  and 
M'Cormick's,  was  accomplished  by  a  fan  or  reel,  re- 
volving over  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  cutters,  bend- 
ing the  crop  back,  ensuring  both  the  cutting  and  a  good 
arrangement  for  delivery. 

In  those  machines  on  the  Husseyan  principle,  the  man 
bends  back  the  crop  with  his  rake ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  hand,  guided  by  an  eye  of  intelligence,  could,  under 
awkward  circumstances,  combat  diflSculties  better  than 
the  fan  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  labour-saving  is  the  order  of 
science,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  the  fan  or  reel 
must  bs  the  best. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mode  of  de- 
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livery,  which  was  of  three  kinds.  Fiist  Bell's,  with  its 
self- delivery,  ia  a  beautiiully  arranged  swathe,  by  an 
endless  web.  This  takes  a  good  deal  of  power,  as  it.  has 
to  travel  at  a  considerable  speed  above  the  progression 
of  the  machine.  Mr.  Crosskill  is  deserving  of  great 
praise,  for  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  details  of  machinery  required  to  perform  all 
the  three  actions,  namely,  the  cutting,  gathering,  and 
delivery  of  the  lightest  or  heaviest  crop  grown  upon  a 
farm.  The  mode  of  delivery  adopted  by  M'Cormick  is 
by  a  man  raking  off  to  the  side,  in  parcels,  for  sheaves. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  a  farmer  being  able  to 
cut  without  being  obliged  to  move  any  of  the  cut  crop, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  those  farmers 
who  find  it  advantageous  to  leave  their  crop  for  some 
time  untied  up. 

The  mode  of  delivery  adopted  by  Dray  was  very 
good  indeed,  and  easy  work  for  the  man,  and  simple  of 
management ;  indeed,  we  regretted  to  see  so  good  a  de- 
livery impeded  by  a  bad  cutter  ;  and  if  he  had  used  a 
serrated  cutter  he  would  have  run  far  closer,  if  not  quite 
into  the  second  place,  at  the  Pusey  trial. 

In  Mr.  O.  Hussey's  machine  the  delivery  was  the 
same  as  that  in  ordinary  use  upon  his  machines ;  but 
he  has  made  a  similar  arrangement  of  his  machinery  as 
that  made  last  autumn  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  when  the  land  is  wet  and 
cloggy,  preventing  the  dirt  from  getting  amongst  the 
machinery.  He  also  had  two  wheels  in  front,  to  sup- 
port the  machine ;  and  as  they  were  hung  upon  a  centre, 
the  horses  guided  them  in  their  own  track;  therefore  these 
wheels  did  away  with  the  nasty  side-draught  that  was 
observable  in  all  the  other  machines,  except  Bell's. 

After  scrutinizing  till  satisfied,  we  repaired  to  Mr. 
Pusey's  house,  where  we  had  an  exhibition  that  we  are 
sorry  to  say  is  not  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 
age  as  that  gone  by,  namely,  the  hall  and  home  of  the 
"  Good  old  English  gentleman,  who,  when  he  feasted  all 
the  rich,  he  ne'er  forgot  the  poor."  May  Mr.  Pusey 
long  enjoy  the  health  and  happiness  his  praiseworthy 
exertions  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  improvement 
is  worthy  of. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  an  immense 
number  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  others, 
had  gathered  together  to  witness  the  trial  of  the  lion 
machines  of  the  day,  more  especially  as  our  northern 
brethren  had  broughttheir  Bell's  machine,  the  champion 
of  above  five-and-twenty  years,  to  contest  for  the  laurels 
our  American  brethren  had  so  well  gained  during  the 
last  two  years.  Many  American  friends  were  present, 
also  a  number  of  foreigners  from  France,  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  see  these  trials  carried  out. 
They  began  about  ten  o'clock,  on  a  beautiful  standing 
crop  of  wheat,  except  a  few  laid  pieces,  where 
all  the  machines  worked  well;  but  after  M'Cormick's 
machine  had  been  beat  in  cutting  along  one  end  of  his 
piece,  and  was  observed  by  the  judges  to  be  passing  on 
without  cutting,  they  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Love, 
Mr.  Crosskill's  manager  on  the  occasion,  and  asked  if 
he  could  cut  laid  wheat  ?  when  his  reply  was,  that  he 
wanted  to   see  the  crop  Bell's  machine  could  not  cut. 


The  judges  took  hip_i  at  his  word,  and  directed  him  (o 
cut  the  beforesaid  piece;  when  he  charged  tlie  machine 
right  into  and  across  the  middle  of  it,  working  back  and 
forward,  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
present.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  that  the  weight  of 
crop  makes  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference  to  its 
being  cut.  All  the  other  machines  had  a  trial  on  this 
piece  of  laid  wheat,  but  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  ex- 
cept when  meeting  the  lay  of  the  crop.  After  this  all 
the  machines  were  taken  to  a  piece  of  barley,  laid  all 
nearly  as  if  it  had  been  rolled,  where,  by  the  order  of 
the  judges,  Bell's  machine  went  down  one  side,  and 
then  right  across  the  piece,  and  returned,  cutting  and 
delivering  in  a  satisfactory  way.  This  machine,  to  get 
under  the  ci-op,  was  ol)iiged  to  be  placed  so  low  that  the 
cutter  twic3  caught  hold  of  stones,  which  brought  the 
horses  to  a  stand ;  but  all  that  was  done  was  to  taUe  out 
the  stones  and  start  off  again.  This  was  a  severe  test 
of  the  strength  of  the  reaper,  whicli  it  nobly  overcame. 

All  the  other  machines  could  make  nothing  of  this 
crop,  except  Burgess  and  Key's.  M'Cormick's,  having 
failed,  was  lowered  closer  to  the  ground,  when  it  cut 
tolerably  well ;  but  the  delivery  was  bad.  During  the 
whole  of  these  trials  it  rained  heavily,  which  made  awful 
havoc  of  the  crop ;  but,  through  the  firm  and  good- 
humoured  management  of  Mr.  Fisherliobbs,  the  steward, 
the  crowd  was  kept  from  doing  so  much  damage  as,  from 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  might  have  been 
expected.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  management  was 
everything  that  could  reflect  honour  on  himself,  satisfac- 
tion to  the  exhibitors,  facility,  despatch,  and  power  to 
the  judges  to  come  to  just  conclusions,  and,  therefore, 
greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

All  the  machines  were  ordered  to  a  field  of  winter 
Beans,  where  the  land  was  wet  with  rain  but  dry  in 
nature.  The  crop  was  not  heavy,  with  a  good  many 
broken-down  stems.  Bell's  reaper  again  started  first, 
and  cut,  gathered,  and  delivered  beautifully,  far  excel, 
ling  the  scythe's  work  alongside.  Burgess  and  Key's 
reaper  was  again  the  only  competitor,  but  was  still  ex- 
celled by  Bell's,  although  they  made  capital  work. 

Next  a  field  of  oats,  a  very  heavy  crop,  just  on  the  eve 
of  being  laid  in  several  directions,  in  some  places  down. 
All  the  machines  cut  well  here;  but  the  cleanness,  low- 
ness  of  the  stubble,  and  the  beauty  of  the  delivery  by 
Bell's  machine  left  the  palm  still  in  his  favour ;  but  the 
work  altogether  was  very  good,  and  the  delivery  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  next,  and  last,  was  a  good  fair  crop  of  barley, 
with  a  thick  crop  of  clover  amongst  it.  Here  all  the 
machines  soon  stopped  cutting,  except  Messrs.  Burgess 
and  Key's  and  Bell's,  both  of  which  worked  in  excellent 
style  ;  but  the  self-delivery  in  a  beautiful  swathe  by 
Bell's  reaper  showed  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and 
the  whole  voiceof  the  spectators  was.  thatfor  cleanliness, 
even  and  lowness  of  cutting,  and  excellency  of  delivery, 
Bell's  far  surpassed  its  American  competitors,  even 
although  much  improved  by  British  genius.  But  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  M'Cormick's  reaper  proved  itself 
an  efficient  and  good  machine ;  also  that  Messrs.  Dray 
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and  Co.'s  machine  only  wants  a  bcUcr  cutter  to  make  it 
a  very  useful,  cheap,  and  simple  machine. 

It  has  always  been  our  pleasure  to  see  how  ardently, 
yet  how  good-humouredly,  all  the  competitors  carry 
themselves  through  these  trials. 

Ptiseij,  Berks,  August  17 th,  18Su. 

In  making  their  award,  the  judges  regret  that,  having 
tested  the  reaping  machines,  at  Gloucester,  upon  rye  unripe, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  harvesting,  they  have  been 
compelled,  wilh  the  selected  machities,  at  this  ;idjourned  trial, 
by  two  days  of  extreme  wet  weatlier,  to  test  them  upon  corn 
in  such  a  state  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not  be 
cut  ;  they,  however,  have  given  the  different  reapers  as  full  a 
trial  as  circumstances  would  permit  upon  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans ;  and,  after  carefully  testing  the  merits  of  the 
different  machines,  have  unanimously  awarded  the  Society's 
prize  of  £20  to    Messrs.   Crossliill's  "  Bell's  Keaper." 

They  also  "  highly  commend"  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's 
reaper,  upon  M'Cormick's  principle;  and  they  "commend" 
Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.'s  reaper,  upon  Hussey's  principle. 

The  Judges  have  the  satisfaction  cf  reporting  that 
a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  reaping  machines  brought  under  their  notice  ; 
nevertlieless,  they  are  of  opinion  that,  by  a  combmation  of 
certain  elements  which  exist  in  the  various  machines  exhibited, 
there  could  be  one  produced  which  would  surpass  anything 
hitherto  brought  before  the  public,  possessing  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  in  construction,  greater  durability,  lightness  of 
draught,  and  reduction  in  price,  and,  at  the  same  time,  might 
be  more  easily  managed  by  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Fisher  Hoebs,  Steward  of  Field  Implements. 
Chafles  E.  Amos,  Consulting  Engineer. 


Henry  J.  Hannum, 
W.  Woodward, 
Joseph  Druce, 


.Judges. 


We  are  more  than  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  the 
combination  referred  to  by  the  judges  being  within  the 
power  of  mechanics  to  carry  out,  so  as  to  insure  the  ad- 
vantages they  refer  to  ;  at  least,  we  know  it  has  been 
ardently  tried,  and  failed  up  to  the  present  time ;  and 
we  fear  that  there  will  be  more  stop  made  to  the 
speedy  introduction  of  reaping  by  machinery  by  the 
above  remark  than  the  benefits  arising  from  it  will 
balance,  especially  when  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
doubting  the  possibility  of  attaining  that  which  is  so  de- 
sirable. A  reaping  machine  upon  some  new  mechanical 
principles,  although  performing  three  actions,  will 
engross  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  so  easy  of  being 
worked,  that  it  can  do  more  work  while  propelled  over 
the  land  by  two  horses  than  the  best  fixed  si.x-horse 
steam-engine  can  put  through  three  actions  wliile  it  re- 
mains fixed,  and  has  the  crop  carried  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  thrashed,  shaked  from  the  straw,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaff  by  a  blower.  We  think  that  if  our 
mechanical  friends  only  reflect  that  Bell's  machine  will 
cut,  gather,  and  deliver-in  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley — as  much  as  one  of  the  best  six-horse  engines 
can  thrash  in  the  same  time,  the  reaper  being  obliged  to 
traverse  the  land  at  the  same  time — they  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 


THE     YORKSHIRE     AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

Sir,— In  reading  the  report  of  the  trial  of  thrashing  ma- 
chines at  the  above  meeting,  in  your  magazine  for  Sept.,  I 
am  sorry  to  observe  that  your  reporter  has  taken  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  real  facts,  and  has  thereliy  formed  conclusions 
which  arc  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  in  some  important 
particulars. 

I  attended  the  meeting  at  York  as  judge  of  steam  engines, 
and  it  formed  part  of  my  duty  to  direct  the  judges  of  thrashing 
machines  as  to  the  best  means  at  hand  of  arriving  at  the  power 
required  by  each  machine  for  doing  a  given  quantity  of  work  ; 
and  I  cannot  admit  that  I  so  far  deceived  the  judges  as  to  direct 
them  to  a  mode  which  would  lead  them  to  register  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  against  the  lightest-working  machine. 

The  mistake  of  your  reporter  has  arisen  from  his  imagining 
that  with  a  given  pressure  of  steam  the  engine  would  be  of  one 
power,  whether  it  made  116  revolutions  [.er  minute,  itsproper 
velocity,  or  whether  it  made  any  other  number  of  revolutions 
above  or  below  that  number ;  hence  in  the  case  he  mentions, 
of  Hart  and  of  llorusby,  he  supposes  that  the  engines  worked 
to  tb.e  power  of  five  and  six  horses,  respectively,  to  make  up 
the  power  he  gives  of  34.25  and  35.22  horses  power,  instead  of 

29.60  and  40.38  horse  ower,  as  given  to  the  judges. 

Aa  vour  reporter  states  that  the  lesults  were  wrong,  "be- 
cause real  time  was  not  taken  into  consideration,"  we  will  see 
how  the  account  stands,  taking  his  own  real  time  as  our 
data. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  the  machine  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hart.  The  real  time,  your  reporter  states,  was  6.85  minutes, 
and  that  the  engine  ran  687  revolutions  during  that  time. 

Now  687  revolutions,  divided  by  6.85  minutes,  equals 
100.291  revolutions  made  by  the  engine  per  minute. 

But  the  engine  would  not  be  equal  to  five  horse  power  unless 
it  made  116  revolutions  per  minute;  and  at  100.291  revolu- 
tions would  be  only  equal  to  4.3228  horse  power. 

Then,  4  3228  horse  power  multiplied  by  6.85  minutes  equals 

29.61  horses'  power  to  do  the  work  in  one  minute,  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  results  obtained  by  taking  the  meclianical 
time,  the  latter  being  the  more  simple  method,  and  rendering 
the  appeal  to  the  watch  urmceessary. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Hornsby,  your  reporter  states  that 
the  real  time  was  5.87  minutes,  and  that  it  took  781  revolutions 
of  the  engine  to  do  the  work  :  this  is  equal  to  133.04  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

As  the  engine  is  equal  to  six-horse  power,  with  the  pressure 
of  steam  given  to  it  during  the  experiment,  at  116  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  the  velocity  of  133.04  revolutions,  it  was 
equal  to  6.881  horses'  power. 

Then,  6.881  horse  power  multiplied  by  5.37  minutes  equals 
40.39  horses'  power  required  to  do  the  work  in  one  minute, 
being  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  result  given 
(40.38  horses  power)  by  meclianical  time. 

I  do  not  assert  that  the  results  obtained  were  mathemati- 
cally correct,  for  it  may  be  argued  that  when  the  engine  ran 
above  its  speed,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  would  not  be  equal  in 
density  with  the  steam  in  the  boiler ;  but  my  experience  of  the 
engine  under  consideration  assures  me  that  the  steam  passages 
were  large  enough  to  prevent  any  serious  discrepancy  from  the 
wire  drawing  off  the  steam  by  the  increased  velocity. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  pressure  of  business  has  prevented  me 
from  earlier  setting  the  public  right  on  this  matter ;  and 
apologizing  for  this  intrusion  on  your  valuable  time  and 
space,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Grove,  Southmtrk,  Sep.  2,  1853.  C.  E.  Amos. 
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AN     INCREASE     OF    MANURE    THE     BEST     SOURCE     OF     'OUR 
FUTURE     SUPPLY     OF     CORN." 


The  old  proverb,  "  Muck  is  the  rcother  of  meal,"  is 
renewing  its  age — as  it  were,  becoming  more  appropriate 
to  the  general  exigencies  of  the  country  and  the  indi- 
vidual wants  of  the  farmer  than  ever  it  was  ;  it  is  for 
the  want  of  "  muclc"  that  Britain  is  fearful  of  not  getting 
the  "  18,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat"  she  is  said  to  require  for 
the  current  season,  and  that  the  English  farmer  ever 
experiences  any  difficulty  in  the  balancing  of  his  accounts 
satisfactorily  at  Lady-day.  Hence  the  keen  inquiry 
now  being  made  after  the  golden  treasure.  A  promise 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
guano  discovery  of  Africa  would  receive  its  "  very  serious 
consideration,"  forms  almost  the  last  item  in  the  "  Par- 
liamentary Intelligence"  of  the  Journal  for  the  session 
just  closed  ;  a  promise  which  we  hope  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, owing  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  manurial  resources  of  the  country  is  at  all  times 
an  important  subject,  worthy  of  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment, but  doubly  so  at  present,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  Europe,  many  of  her  older  states  being  now 
more  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  breadstuffs 
than  formerly.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  the  amount  of 
deficiency  that  exists  in  England  which  ought  to  create 
alarm  as  to  a  short  supply  being  realized  from  abroad, 
but  the  demands  of  France  and  other  states,  whose  in- 
creasing populations  are  gaining  ground  on  their  own 
productive  resources  ;  for  England  will  experience  little 
difficulty  in  getting  18,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  pay- 
ing for  them  too  ;  but  from  her  liberal  and  commercial 
policy,  no  sooner  has  this  supply  come  to  hand,  than  it 
is  sold  to  supply  the  demand  of  foreign  states,  leaving 
our  crowded  cities  to  depend  upon  the  short  supply  of 
her  provinces.  Her  commercial  machinery  is  so  orga- 
nised, that  she  purchases  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus 
corn  of  the  globe,  so  to  speak  ;  but  before  her  own  in- 
habitants are  provided  for,  all  the  world  besides  must 
first  be  served  !  Such  is  England's  liberality,  whose 
Government  must  consequently  experience  the  home 
supply  the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run  ;  a  supply 
which  cannot  be  permanently  increased  without  an  in- 
crease of  manure.     Hence  the  conclusion. 

The  subject  has  a  twofold  view  :  First,  as  it  affects 
our  corn  and  cattle  markets  ;  and,  second,  as  it  affects 
our  labour  market,  or  the  after  expense  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  latter  branch  we  lately  adverted  to  ;  but 
being  unable  to  do  it  justice  for  the  want  of  space,  shall 
return  to  it  in  a  separate  article  very  soon.  At  present 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  former — an 
increase  of  jaanure  to  effect  an  increase  of  produce. 

The  manurial  resources  of  Britain  are,  if  possible, 
greater  than  her  demands,  were  they  properly  farmed. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  either  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  for  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  elements  of 
millions  of  tons  of  manure  are  annually  wasted  from  the 
homesteads  and  dunghills  of  our  farmers  and  the  sewers 


of  our  manufacturing  towns  ;  while  large  deposits  of 
guano  cover  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
South  Sea,  &c.,  and  also  fill  caves  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, &c.,  only  requiring  of  our  seafaring  men  and 
travellers  to  cast  their  eyes  around  them  to  make  the 
desired  discovery.  The  brown-stout  from  our  home- 
steads, and  sewage  from  our  manufacturing  towns,  will 
not  flow  upon  our  hungry  soils  of  their  own  accord,  much 
less  guano  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  A  national 
effort  must  be  made  before  an  increase  of  produce  can  be 
obtained  from  either  of  these  sources. 

The  proposition,  "  Were  the  sewage  matter  of  towns 
and  the  liquid  manure  now  wasted  from  our  homesteads 
applied  to  the  British  soil,  the  increase  of  produce  would 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  corn,"  has  often  been 
enunciated ;  but  the  grand  problem  of  its  application 
has  yet  to  be  solved.  Of  the  soundness  of  the  proposi- 
tion itself  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  the  waste  of  ma- 
nure from  both  sources  exceeds  calculation.  Estima- 
ting the  value  of  the  sewage  matter  of  towns  alone  at  the 
rate  given  for  it  by  the  farmers  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  only,  leaving  no  profit  to  themselves,  the  produce 
must  exceed  18,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  before  it  would 
cover  the  expense.  Now,  the  probability  is  that  their 
profits  exceed  the  prime  cost  of  the  manure;  at  all 
events,  the  increase  of  produce  must  not  only  cover  the 
prime  cost,  but  also  all  the  increase  of  expense  incurred 
in  the  application  of  the  manure,  as  well  as  the  harvest- 
ing— an  increase  which  certainly  falls  little  short  of  the 
prime  cost  itself.  It  will  not  be  too  high  an  estimate, 
therefore,  if  we  set  down  the  increased  value  of  the  pro- 
duce at  £3  per  head  on  our  urban  population ;  so  that 
the  sum  total  may  be  given  in  round  numbers  at 
£50,000,000  annually.  Britain  neglects  a  source  of 
wealth  equivalent  to  this  sum,  annually,  by  allowing  the 
sewage  of  her  towns  to  flow  into  her  rivers  ! 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  approximate  to  an  estimate 
of  the  loss  sustained  from  the  waste  of  manurial  ele- 
ments upon  the  farm.  In  not  a  few  cases,  more  than 
the  half  of  the  urine  of  cattle  is  lost  during  the  winter 
season,  and  little  less  during  summer,  while  a  greater 
loss  is  sustained  of  gaseous  matters  from  the  ferment- 
ation of  solid  manures  by  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather  in  its  application,  and  by  putting  it  into 
wet  soils,  and  the  like.  The  urine  of  a  cow  has  been 
estimated  at  £i  per  annum,  according  to  the  present 
price  of  guano  ;  and  it  probably  may  not  be  very  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  set  down  the  general  loss  at  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  urine,  or  about  £1  per  head  ; 
consequently,  if  we  take  the  value  of  the  produce  at 
twice  that  of  the  manure,  it  would  give  a  total  increase 
of  nearly  i;20,000,000  annually  in  value  ! 

These  are  not  the  only  sources  of  manure  at  present 
neglected  ;  for  our  peat  bogs,  coprolites,  and  a  long  list 
of  articles  of  this  kind,  are  turned  to  little  better  account. 
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No  doubt,  peat  charcoal  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  at 
50s.  per  ton,  and  the  other  articles  at  equally  exorbitant 
prices  ;  but  such  prices  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
farmers,  consequently  proving  that  our  manufacturing 
interest  has  not  discovered  the  necessary  means  to  render 
them  available  to  agriculture.  It  is  the  expense  which 
excludes  the  application  of  the  sewage  matter  of  towns 
and  liquid  from  the  homestead.  Had  they  been  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  and  applied  at  a  cost  of  about  half 
the  value  of  the  increase  of  produce  which  they  would 
yield,  they  had  long  before  now  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
pestilence  to  both  town  and  country.  We  have  tried 
experiments  with  wood  charcoal  and  peat  charcoal,  but 
their  prime  cost  left  us  no  profit,  but  in  many  cases  a 
loss.  We  have  often  thought  that  if  peat  charcoal  could 
be  had  at  20s.  per  ton — a  price  which  we  hope  to  see  it 
yet  manufactured  at,  leaving  a  fair  profit  to  the  landlord 
and  manufacturer — it  could  be  profitably  applied  as 
an  absorbent  in  the  straw-yard,  feeding-box,  and  stall, 
along  with  cut  straw,  for  using  up  the  whole  of  the 
liquid,  or  yet  separately  with  the  liquid  by  itself,  for 
being  drilled  into  the  soil  along  with  the  seed  for  turnips 
and  other  crops. 

In  sandy  or  clay  soils,  or  any  soils  defective  of  vege- 
table matter,  we  aver  that  the  increase  of  produce  would 
remunerate  the  farmer  on  such  terms  ;  but  the  present 
prices  make  even  an  experiment  itself  speculation  too 
gross  for  him  to  embark  in  ;  for  his  profit  comes  only 
once  a  year,  and  therefore  must  not  only  be  sure,  but  of 
some  considerable  amount,  before  it  will  justify  the 
investment  of  capital. 

The  high  price  of  guano  proves  its  management  to  be 
only  a  degree  better  than  that  of  peat  charcoal  and 
other  articles,  now  selling  at  double  the  prices  they 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer ;  for, 
much  as  has  been  said  about  the  monopoly  of  Peruvian 
guano,  it  is,  after  all,  the  cheapest  guano  in  the  market, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  being  so — facts  which 
speak  for  themselves  requiring  no  other  argument  in 
proof  of  our  proposition.  To  blame  Peru  for  selling 
the  cheapest  guano  in  the  English  market  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  anything  but  neighbourly  towards  a  foreign 
state.  Before  attempting  to  take  the  mote  out  of  Perus' 
eye  in  this  way,  England  should  pull  the  beam  out  of 
her  own  ;  for  when  she  sells  her  African  guanos  and  her 
own  artificial  guanos  cheaper  than  that  of  Peru,  then 
we  shall  have  an  effective  argument  for  the  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Son,  before  giving  a  fresh  order — one  which 
will  not  require  to  be  repeated. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  neglected  state  of  our  ma- 
nure trade,  both  home  and  foreign,  we  next  come  to 
consider  how  a  little  progress  in  the  "  march  of  im- 
provement" can  best  be  effected  :  how  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  the  farm  and  the  sewerage  of  towns  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  advantageously,  so  as  to  leave  a  profit 
to  the  farmer  ;  and  also  how  we  can  best  turn  to  advan- 
tage any  deposits  of  guano  which  may  exist  on  islands 
of  foreign  seas  which  Government  may  secure. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  practice  is  expense  ;  consequently,  before 
noticing  the  means  to  be  used  for  reducing  the  expense, 


it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  first  at  the  level  to  which 
the  price  of  manure  should  be  reduced.  What  is  the 
price,  for  instance,  at  which  farmers  should  receive  arti- 
ficial manures,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profit,  and  maintain 
the  soil  in  the  highest  degree  of  fertility  ? 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  details 
of  this  comprehensive  question  at  present — suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  the  poverty  of  the  soil  which  enables  the 
farmer  to  give  the  presmt  exorbitant  prices  ;  and  that, 
were  the  soil  in  the  highest  degree  of  fertihty,  such 
would  not  be  paid.  Experience  proves  that,  when  the 
soil  contains  an  abundance  of  ammonia,  "  guano  won't 
pay  ;"  and  that,  when  it  contains  a  sufficiency  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  "  bones  won't  pay."  In  such  cases, 
farmers  cannot  give  more  for  the  raw  materials  than 
what  they  receive  for  the  manufactured  article.  In 
short,  if  we  suppose  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm, 
sewage  of  towns,  &c.,  successfully  applied  to  the  soil, 
they  would  amount  to  about  20,000,000  tons  annually; 
and  if  this  quantity  were  offered  in  the  manure  market,  in 
addition  to  the  present  supply,  ammonia  would  sell  at 
something  like  twopence  per  pound,  instead  of  from 
fourpence  to  sixpence,  as  at  present,  and  phosphates  and 
alkaline  salts  at  one  farthing,  instead  of  from  three- 
farthings  to  one  penny.  Such,  then,  is  the  natural 
level  of  price,  the  increase  being  the  result  of  prodi- 
gality or  waste. 

Now,  such  being  the  prices,  it  is  manifest  that  consi- 
derable progress  must  be  made  in  chemistry  and 
mechanics  before  they  are  attained ;  for  at  present  am- 
monia from  those  sources  costs  silver  pence,  instead  of 
copper,  whether  delivered  in  a  liquid  form  or  solid. 
No  manure  company,  for  instance,  or  patentee,  can 
undertake  as  yet  to  deliver  it  at  the  above  price ;  for 
liquid  manure  theories  and  solid  manure  theories  alike 
fall  to  the  ground  as  impracticable,  in  the  face  of  such 
a  proposition. 

Every  step  in  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  mechanics 
is  an  invention ;  and  there  are  only  three  ways  proposed 
to  promote  progress  here,  one  or  other  of  which  we 
must  adopt.  1st,  By  patents  ;  2nd,  public  grants;  and 
3rd,  if  the  inventor  allows  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
invention  for  nothing,  gold  will  flow  in  at  the  door  upon 
him  some  how  or  other  ! 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  so  as  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  theorism  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  dis- 
covery and  its  reduction  to  practice,  let  us  suppose  that 
A  has  made  the  desired  progress  in  those  sciences,  and 
is  able  to  deliver  upon  the  land,  from  our  sewage  and 
other  sources  already  mentioned,  20,000,000  tons 
annually,  at  35s.  per  ton — equal  to  £35,000,000  in 
value — and  that  this  dose  will  increase  the  produce 
^70,000,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  £35,000,000  to  the 
farmer  and  landlord.  The  above  20,000,000  tons  may 
either  be  applied  in  a  solid  form  or  liquid,  as  with  the 
liquid-manure  drill  or  hose  and  jet,  and  if  the  latter  are 
exclusive  of  any  excess  of  water;  in  short,  the  20,000,000 
tons  are  portable.  And  let  us  farther  suppose  that  a 
discovery  which  would  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil 
i?70, 000,000  annually  should  be  worth  to  the  discoverer 
£1,000,000  at  least.     Then,  according  to  the  first  pro- 
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position,  he  would  receive  this  sum  from  those  who  used 
his  manures  during  the  term  of  his  patent — those  who 
received  the  ^^70,000,000  of  produce  ;  according  to  the 
second,  he  would  receive  it  from  Government  in  one 
sum,  minus  discount  for  money  advanced;  and,  third, 
it  would  come  flowing  in  at  the  door  upon  him  somehow  ! 

Of  these  three,  the  patent-law  theory  is  obviously 
the  sound  one;  and  as  such,  has  been  adopted  by  almost 
all  civilized  nations  in  one  form  or  other.  There  is  consi- 
derable diversity  of  form  from  reformations  lately  made 
by  various  governments ;  but  the  only  question  which 
demands  an  answer  of  us  at  present  is  this.  Do  the  Eng- 
lish patent  laws  give  the  necessary  encouragement  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  progress  in  chemistry  and  mechanics  ? 
And  here  we  have  little  to  do,  for  the  Parliament  itself 
answers  in  the  negative :  all  parties  being  agreed  that 
the  patent-law  question  is  not  a  settled  one,  so  much  so 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place  next  session,  and  that  patents  will  be 
made  available  to  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich,  as  in 
America. 

The  second  proposition,  although  plausible,  cannot 
successfully  be  carried  out ;  because  the  value  of  the 
majority  of  inventions  is  affected  by  new  discoveries. 
We  have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  plainness,  for  in- 
stance, supposed  the  above  20,000,000  tons  of  manure 
annually  as  the  result  of  one  discovery ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  may  more  probably  be  a  thousand,  each  invention 
being  only  worth  £1,000 ;  but,  until  the  second  dis- 
covery is  made,  the  first  may  be  worth,  say  ^£'100,000, 
and  the  second  £200,000  until  the  third  discovery  is 
made,  and  so  on ;  each  successive  discovery  reducing 
the  previous  one  to  £1,000.  Now  how  could  the  Patent 
Office  know  this  ?     Hence  the  upshot. 

The  third  proposition  is  too  absurd  to  require  refuta- 
tion, and  we  are  only  sorry  it  should  ever  have  been 
enunciated,  so  as  to  call  for  notice.  It  was  its  imprac- 
ticability at  first  which  gave  rise  to  patents  ;  for  if  in- 
ventors had  been  better  paid  prior  to  the  existence  of 


patents  than  they  have  since,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
patent  laws  would  have  become  a  dead  letter  long  before 
now.     In  point  of  fact,  they  would  never  have  existed. 

The  discovery  of  guano  islands  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  discovery  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
means  for  applying  the  liquid  manure  now  wasted  from 
our  straw-yards  and  manufacturing  towns  to  the  soil 
successfully  ;  for  the  discovery  of  a  guano  island  is  not 
an  invention,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  patent  office.  It  is  a  question  for  Parlia- 
ment to  dispose  of  according  to  its  merits,  and  probably 
the  most  successful  and  economical  course  would  be  for 
Government  to  send  out  some  of  our  idle  war  steamers 
to  cruise  in  search  of  deposits  where  likely  to  be  found. 
It  is  only  in  comparatively  dry  climates,  such  as  Peru, 
that  guano  is  likely  to  be  valuable,  or  even  worth  con- 
veyance to  England.  We  fear  much  of  the  late  dis- 
covery on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  will  do  little  more 
than  pay  the  freight,  if  it  even  does  that ;  but  "  the  best 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  for,  as  Dr.  An- 
derson justly  observes,  the  stock  may  be  richer  than  the 
samples  analyzed.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will,  and  that 
Government  will  succeed  in  securing  the  islands  for 
Britain. 

Such  are  the  two  sources  from  which  an  additional 
supply  of  manure  may  be  had,  and  such  the  means 
necessary  to  obtain  it.  By  far  too  little  importance  has 
been  placed  upon  the  manurial  resources  which  England 
enjoys  within  herself,  and  by  far  too  much  upon  foreign, 
comparatively  speaking  ;  for  those  who  dream  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  guano  can  be  had  from  Peru,  or 
anywhere  else,  form  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  de- 
mand which  the  British  soil  now  makes  for  manure,  and 
of  the  manurial  question  in  toto.  The  home  supply — 
the  20,000,000  tons  of  artificial  manures — is  the  farmers' 
best  friend,  and  we  recommend  it  to  his  more  serious 
attention  ;  only  let  it  have  plenty  of  ammonia  at  2d. 
per  lb.,  and  phosphates  at  0}d.  per  lb.  Patentees  must 
not  dream  of  more  from  free  trade  prices.         ig****** 
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"  Whatever  happens  to  be  really  wanted  in  this 
country,"  says  the  practical  man  in  the  play, 
"  you  go  into  the  city,  knock  up  a  company,  and 
the  thing  is  done."  The  genius  of  speculation 
shrinks  from  nothing,  however  difficult,  or  un- 
attainable at  first  sight,  may  appear  some  of  those 
objects  it  undertakes  to  accomplish.  It  would 
settle  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
did  the  public  really  evince  any  inchnation  to  have 
it  there.  It  has  moved  the  Palace  of  Industry 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  with  just  one  push  from 
its  strong  arm.  Under  the  same  genial  influence 
our  cities  have  light,  fire,  and  water.  The  very 
supply  of  our  food  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  it ;  while  the  bold  spirit  which  shortens  space 
and  brings  remote  regions  into  daily  converse  with 


us,  becomes  only  yet  more  energetic  from  that  it 
has  achieved.  It  might  people  the  Essex  marshes 
mth  Aztics,  did  it  appear  politic  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  so  peculiar  a  race.  It  would  guarantee 
the  working  of  the  gold  diggings,  had  we  any  great 
doubts  as  to  justice  being  done  there  by  private  en- 
terprise ;  or  it  would  grow  Peruvian  guano  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  if  we  found  any  inconvenience  in 
still  obtaining  it  from  the  original  sources. 

This  last  feat,  indeed,  the  genius  of  speculation 
is  now  seriously  intent  on.  We  have  a  prospectus 
lying  before  us,  with  nothing  less  than  this 
as  the  object  of  the  company.  The  thousand 
pounds  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  done 
much  already.  It  has  set  men  a-thinking,  and 
tended  surely,  sooner  or  later,  to  open  a  market 
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that  was  only  as  close  as  it  was  badly  managed. 
Our  ships  range  the  seas  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  any  new  discoveries  they  may  make ; 
while  landsmen  ponder  on  the  possibility  of  finding 
something  here  at  home  as  good  as  that  we  now 
send  so  great  a  distance  for,  and  that  is  doled  out 
to  us  in  so  niggardly  and  so  ungracious  a  manner. 

Of  all  the  new  discoveries  said  to  be  made,  or  of 
ail  the  many  companies  announced  as  about  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  manure  market, 
none  yet  has  received  so  much  attention  as  the 
Fish  Guano  patent  of  Mr.  Edwin  Pettitt.  It 
comes  before  us,  too,  with  certainly  something 
of  a  favourable  introduction.  Its  composition  is 
clearly  shown  to  be  identical  with  that  article  it  is 
intended  to  supersede  ;  while  its  continued  manu- 
facture is  assured  by  the  supply  of  the  same  almost- 
inexhaustible  material.  It  has,  moreover,  should 
it  at  all  succeed  as  a  speculation,  this  further  to  be 
said  in  its  favour — that  it  will  benefit  not  only  the 
producer  or  employer,  but  the  country  generally. 
The  working  of  such  a  patent  would  afford  in- 
creased employment  for  the  })eople,  and  rescue  to 
our  use  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  matter  at 
present  altogether  wasted. 

We  subjoin  some  correspondence  on  the  nature 
of  this  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  ])roposed  to  carry  it  out.  The  important  in- 
terests involved  in  its  success,  and  the  really  prac- 
tical and  genuine  character  of  the  scheme,  will  war- 
rant us  in  pursuing  this  a  little  further.  "  Guano," 
then  says  Mr.  Pettitt,  "  is  simply  fish,  which,  having 
undergone  decomposition  in  the  stomach  of  the 
sea-bird,  is  deposited  on  the  barren  islands  of  the 
Pacific  to  dry."  His  own  patent,  we  are  next 
assured,  "  is  also  simply  fish,  which,  having  been 
decomposed  by  chemical  solvents  (instead  of  as 
above),  is  dried  by  artificial  means." 

These  are  the  premises  of  the  invention ;  and  on 
these  arise,  amongst  others,  the  consideration  of 
two,  more  especially,  pertinent  queries  :  Can  ma- 
nure be  made  under  this  patent,  which  shall  be  of 
use  and  real  value  ?  And  can  the  raw  material 
(fish)  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  support 
a  manufacturing  business  ?  The  first  of  these  is 
answered  by  the  analyses  of  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson, 
consulting  chemist,  and  Professor  Way,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men speak  highly  of  the  samples  submitted  to  them ; 
and  Professor  Way  adds  to  his  professional  separa- 
tion or  division  of  its  qualities,  the  opinion  that 
"  it  is  a  good  manure,  and  would  have  an  abundant 
sale  if  produced  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost." 

The  efficacy  of  the  patent  will,  of  coarse,  have 
to  be  yet  tested  by  still  more  practical  proof.  To 
this  we  must  leave  it,  and  proceed  now  to  con- 
sider, in  the  event  of  its  success,  to  what  extent  it 


can  really  be  supplied  ?  As  a  simple  point  of  fact, 
we  shall  take  the  answer  here  from  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  It  runs  to  some  length ;  but  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  uses  to  which  the  matter  it  treats  on 
may  be  brought,  that  we  prefer  giving  the  passage 
entire  :-- 

"  This  paper  having  reference  to  Ireland,  I  will  not  enter 
fully  into  the  statiatics  gathered  during  the  last  year  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  and  at  the 
great  Norwegian  fisheries.  Doubtless  analogy  goes  some  way, 
however  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  fish  may  be  bought  at  the  es- 
tablished fisheries  on  the  English  coast  (where  labour  is  dear, 
population  great,  and  money  plentiful,  where  the  market  for 
eatable  fish  is  large  and  seemingly  never  overstocked),  at  a 
price  which  has  justified  persons  of  capital  and  judgment  in 
embarking  in  the  business,  namely  SOs.  per  ton. 

"  I  find  also  that  hundreds  of  shiploads  of  fishy  matter  may 
be  obtained  from  the  colonies  of  British  North  America  and 
from  the  LofToden  Islands  in  Norway,  almost  for  the  carriage. 
And  I  principally  draw  ray  conclusion  that  abundance  of  fish 
for  the  purpose  may  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  from  a 
very  large  and  elaborate  btue  book  prepared  for  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  Irish  fisheries  in  the  year  1836, 
corroborated  by  evidence  collected  from  gentlemen  in  the 
Coast  Guard  service,  and  others  resident  in  Ireland  at  this 
present  time. 

"It  appears,  from  the  printed  evidence,  that  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Ireland  swarms  with  fish. 

"  That  seals  abound,  now  useless  except  for  skin  and  liver. 

"  That  whales  annually  visit  the  coast;  and  many  thousands 
of  large  sunfish,  or  basking  sharks,  from  20  to  40  feet  long, 
are  now  useful  for  their  livers  only. 

"  That  thousands  of  barrels  of  the  waste  of  the  fisheries  (the 
most  nitrogenous  parts)  are  annually  thrown  away  at  the 
curing  stations. 

"  That  there  ate  44,000  Irish  fishermen  who  have  not  more 
than  half  a  year's  employment. 

'•'  That,  from  the  wonderful  reprcductiveness  of  fish,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  exhaust  the  British,  much  less  the 
Irish  Atlantic  waters. 

"  That  trawl  boats  usually  throw  overboard  dead  fish,  weight 
1|  or  2  tons  for  every  one  ton  now  tai^en  to  shore. 

"  That  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fish  being  obtainable  on  the 
Irish  west  coast,  say  Galway,  at  a  less  price  than  SOs.  per  ton, 
at  which  price  can  be  secured  large  quantities  (and,  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  the  best  quality)  in  England.  And  although  the  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  give  £2  10s.  for  each  ton  of  fish,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  it  will  cost  so  much  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  bought  with  judgment  and  properly  collected. 

"  I  have  drawn  my  conclusion,  that  enough  fish  can  be  found, 
from  evidence  chiefly  documentary,  which  can  always  be  pro- 
duced if  required." 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Pettitt  himself  beyond 
that  his  letters  and  pamphlet  inform  us.  The 
letter,  indeed,  appears  not  to  be  written  by  him, 
but,  as  we  assume  with  his  authority,  by  Mr. 
Horace  Green.  It  is  not,  however,  with  men  but 
measures  we  have  to  deal;  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  patent  fish  guano  bears  sufficient  promise  on 
the  face  of  it  to  call  to  it  our  best  attention. 
Whether  this  scheme  be  found  to  answer  or  not, 
there  is  a  fine  field  open  for  the  man  of  science  and 
the  man  of  business.   The  material  and  the  market 
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are  alike  inviting  their  services,  with  every  promise 
of  a  fair  jMofit  to  those  who  gfive  them. 

We  rej)eat,  with  a  fair  profit.  To  Mr.  Pet- 
titt,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  account  of  him- 
self, "although  an  inventor,  strange  to  say,  profit 
is  a  secondary  consideration."  That  is  to  say, 
as  we  further  gather,  his  great  aim  is  to  break 
through  the  Peruvian  monopoly — And  by  this 
means — that  he  would  keep  the  price  of  that  ma- 
nure just  as  high  as  it  is  now.  At  any  rate,  he 
seems  desirous  to  do  so  in  one  part  of  his 
letter,  and  falls  foul  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  accordingly.  Towards  the  close, 
though,  we  are  glad  to  find  we  are  to  have  "  as 
good  a  quality  at  a  very  much  lower  price." 
There  is  something  rather  contradictory  here. 
Does  Mr.  Pettitt  assume  that,  with  all  these  in- 
ventions and  new  deposit-discoveries  crowding  on 
us,  that  the  standard  price  of  guano  is  to  remain 
where  it  is  now  ?  If  so,  the  benefit,  after  all,  will  be 
in  many  respects  but  questionable,  and  we  shall 
still  want  the  grand  recommendation  of  an  open 
market.  The  thousand  pound  prize  of  the  Society, 
as  we  take  it,  was  never  meant  to  make  one  man's 
fortune,  without  some  proportionate  benefit  to  the 
community.  Whether  profit  be,  or  be  not  "a 
secondary  consideration"  to  Mr.  Pettitt  — and  we 
confess  that  we  do  not  put  much  reliance  on  so 
disinterested  an  avowal— we  counsel  him  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  advice  so  quietly  conveyed  in  the 
letter  he  quotes  from  Professor  Way — "  This  ma- 
nure may  have  an  abundant  sale,  if  produced  at  a 
sufficiently  low  cost." 


THE  GUANO  QUESTION.— A  SUBSTITUTE. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaiaing  supplies  of 
guano  from  new  sources,  to  render  our  agriculturists  less  de- 
pendent on  Peru,  has  during  the  past  week  or  two  attracted 
renewed  attention.  On  the  26th  Aug.,  Mr.  James  Caird,'.in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  announced  that  an  immense  deposit  had 
been  discovered  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mauritius  and 
Calcutta,  the  quality  resembling  that  obtained  at  Saldanha 
Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  led  to  a  question 
being  addressed,  a  few  nights  back,  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whether  the 
Government  had  received  any  information  on  the  subject, 
which  was  answered  in  the  negative.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  stated  that  the  British  squadron  in  the  Pacific  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  a 
search  in  that  quarter.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Bell,  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  the  samples  of  the  new  discovery  seem  to 
have  been  received,  has  published  the  analyses  of  them  by 
Professor  Way,  of  Loudon,  and  Professor  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow,  to  the  effect  that  they  appear  at  least  equal  to  the 
guano  from  Saldanha  Bay,  and  are  highly  deserving  of  impor- 
tation. Meanwhile,  the  precise  situation  of  the  new  islands 
is  not  given ;  nor  is  it  stated  what  steps  are  likely  to  be 
taken  for  obtaining  cargoes  from  them;  and  until  something 
definite  is  arrived  at  in  these  respects,  the  public,  who  have 
been  so  often  excited  by  accounts  of  similar  discoveries,  which 


have  ended  in  nothing,  will  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  matter.  The  case  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  which  lie, 
like  those  now  announced,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  not 
exactly  in  the  same  track,  and  which,  about  two  years  back, 
were  alleged  to  have  been  reported  by  the  resident  commis- 
sioner as  possessing  an  inexhaustible  supply  that  would  pro- 
bably prove  of  great  value,  is  an  illustration  in  point,  since  no 
subsequent  particulars  respecting  them  have  transpired.  At 
the  same  time,  the  supposition  that  other  spots  at  least  equal 
to  Ichaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay  must  exist  in  abundance  cannot 
be  discarded,  and  will  continue  to  keep  up  an  anxious  degree 
of  expectation,  until  Peru  shall  have  had  the  wisdom  to  break 
down  their  present  mode  of  exportation,  or  the  people  of  Eng- 
land shall  have  resolved  to  employ  the  better  materials  de- 
rived from  the  drainage  they  now  permit  to  run  to  waste. 
Evidences  of  the  keen  interest  which  the  subject  is  exciting, 
both  as  legards  the  discovery  of  natural  guano  and  the  pro- 
duction of  an  artificial  substitute,  have  been  furnished,  more- 
over, within  the  past  few  days,  by  a  communication  in  the 
Tinies  from  Mr.  Earle,  quoting  a  variety  of  authorities  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  large  quantities  of  many  fine  descrip- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burmah,  as  well 
as  in  numerous  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  also  by 
the  publication  of  a  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  an  analo- 
gous manure  from  fish,  on  the  Irish  coast  and  elsewhere, 
under  a  recent  patent.  lu  the  latter  case,  the  projector  re- 
marks that  guano  is  simply  fish  which,  having  undergone  de- 
composition in  the  stomach  of  the  sea-bird,  is  deposited  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  dry,  while  the  patent  guano  is 
also  simply  fish,  which,  having  been  decomposed  by  chymical 
solvents,  is  dried  by  artificial  means.  lu  this  case,  also,  ana- 
lyses are  furnished  of  a  very  favourable  kind ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted that,  looking  at  the  endless  supply  of  fish  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  the  quantity  thrown  away  annually  at  the 
curing  stations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shiploads  of  fishy  matter 
that  may  be  obtained  from  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America,  the  liOflfoden  Isles,  Norway,  &c.,  almost  for  the 
carnage,  an  article  of  the  value  of  £9  per  ton  could  be  manu- 
factured in  any  quantity  for  £4  17s.  per  ton.  That  this 
estimate  will  turn  out  as  delusive  as  the  majority  of  those 
which  accompany  such  proposals,  is  almost  more  than  pro- 
bable, especially  as  the  inventor  does  not  appear  to  have 
claimed  the  £1,000  prize  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  for  a  substitute  for  guano ;  but  its  accuracy  or 
otherwise  must  be  capable  of  easy  solution,  and  it  would  seem 
reasonable,  amid  all  the  search  that  is  making  elsewhere,  not 
to  neglect  such  simple  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  arrive 
atit.— Times,  Aug.  22. 


The  importance  of  the  guano  question  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  subject  that  draws  forth  more  abundant 
communication  the  moment  it  is  touclied  upon.  With  regard 
to  the  production  of  substitutes  for  this  manure  by  scientific 
means,  Mr.  Pettitt,  the  inveutor  of  the  fish  guano,  has  sent  a 
statement,  which  is  subjoined,  giving  an  apparently  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  his  having  abstained  from  seeking  the 
£1,000  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society;  while,  as  re- 
spects the  injurious  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Peru  in  her 
mode  of  exportation,  a  correspondent  has  furnished  a  trans- 
lated extract  from  the  Lima  paper  El  Commercio,  showing 
that  the  attention  of  the  Peruvian  people  has  been  called  to 
the  point  on  behalf  of  the  persons  interested  in  this  country. 
The  Liverpool  Times  also  has  just  published  some  statistics, 
illustrating  the  increasing  demand  for  the  article,  and  the  fall- 
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ing  off  in  the  arrivals  from  bad  management.    Mr.  Pcttitt 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — In  the  City  Article  of  to-day,  in  an  allusion  to  the 
manufacture  of  fisheries  guano,  lately  patented  by  me,  the 
following  passage  occurs— '  that  this  estimate  (of  cost  of  pro- 
duction) will  turn  out  as  'delusive  as  the  majority  of  those 
which  accompany  such  proposals  is  almost  more  than  proba- 
ble, especially  as  its  inventor  does  not  appear  to  have  claimed 
the  £1,000  prize  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land for  a  substitute  for  guano. ' 

"  Accompanying  this  note,  I  have  the  honour  to  hand  you 
two  samples  of  the  fisheries  guano,  to  enable  you  to  judge  of 
its  merchantable  form,  and  also  the  original  letters  of  Professor 
Way  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  from  which  you  may  verify 
my  statement  of  the  chymical,  i.e.,  the  market  value  of  the 
article. 

"  I  am  free  to  confess  that  inventors  generally  overstate  the 
value  of  their  discoveries,  and  that  the  profits  I  state  will 
accrue  from  this  new  trade  are  very  large ;  yet  I  beg  to  assure 
you  1  have  taken  my  data  from  an  elaborate  blue-book, 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  Com- 
missioners, and  from  personal  and  practical  experience  on  our 
own  coasts.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  challenge,  with  con- 
fidence, a  comparison  of  this  patent  guano  with  that  of  the 
Peruvian  monopolists,  so,  on  the  other,  I  respectfully  invite 
Mr.  Caird,  Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Bell,  or  any  other  gentleman  or 
scientific  body,  to  a  strict  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
matter. 

"  I  have  not  claimed  the  £1,000  prize  offered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  because  the  offer  is  not  a  fair  one.  As  a 
proof,  I  will  just  state  two  of  the  conditions  attached  to  this 
prize : — 

"  1 .  That  the  substitute  shall  be  eq\ial  in  fertilizing  proper- 
ties to  Peruvian. 

"  2.  And  be  sold  at  a  price  not  higher  than  £5  per  ton. 
"Would  it  be  a  prize  to  me  to  receive  £1,C00  on  condition 
that  I  sell  an  article  at  £5  when  its  ascertained  market  value  is 
£9  per  ton  ? 

"If  the  society  will  withdraw  the  last  condition  I  will  pre- 
sent it  with  a  £1,000  prize  if,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  it  can 
refuse  me  the  £1,000  offered  for  a  substitute  for  guano. 

"Although  an  inventor — strange  to  say — profit  is  a 
secondary  consideration  with  me  in  this  matter.  My  aim  is 
to  pluck,  by  scientific  means,  at  least  one  feather  from  the 
Peruvian  bird  ;  a  dozen  new  islands  of  Saldanha  quality  will 
never  do  this. 

"  Besides,  why  should  we  send  our  ships  thousands  of  miles 
for  an  article  while  we  have  unlimited  supplies  of  it  swimming 
about  in  our  own  seas  ?  Why  send  our  gold  to  Peru,  when  it 
might  be  so  profitably  spent  in  doubling,  nay,  quadrupling, 
our  fisheries  at  home,  in  rearing  sailors  for  our  fleets,  and  in 
fertilizing  our  lauds  with  a  home-made  article  ? 

"  Give  me  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  and  I  will  make  as  much 
guano  in  twenty-four  hours  as  the  myriads  of  Peruvian  birds 
will  make  in  a  year ;  of  as  good  a  quality,  and  very  much 
lower  in  price. 

"  As  a  practical  man,  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  give  every 
information  I  can  to  those  interested  in  the  guano  question, 
being  convinced  that  the  pateut  article  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits.  If  it  is  worthy,  it  will  stand 
without  prizes  or  puffery  ;  if  not,  it  will  fall  without  kicking. 
"  I  have,  &c , 
"145,  Upper  Thames  street,  "Edwin  Pettitt. 

Aug.  23." 


Annexed  is  the  paragraph  referred  to,  from  the  Lima  paper, 
containing  the  statement  received  there  regarding  the  position 
of  the  English  supplies,  together  with  the  statistics  from 
Liverpool : 

"  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Son,  of  London,  are  now  offering  £4 
for  guano  home ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  must  shortly  advance  their  rates.  England  is  at  present 
entirely  destitute  of  supplies  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  agents 
in  London  is  a  subject  of  severe  animadversion  by  both  the 
shipping  and  agricultural  interests,  the  want  of  supplies  being 
prejudicial  to  these  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  Peruvian  Government.  At  present,  the  reply  given  by 
the  agents  to  all  applicants  is,  that  they  have  no  stock  on 
hand,  and  that  they  cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  even  their  usual  customers.  All 
this  arises  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  liberality  in  regard  to 
freights,  which  ought  to  have  been  advanced  long  before  they 
were.  Surely,  if  the  Peruvian  Government  knew  and  under- 
stood their  interests  better,  such  a  state  of  things  would  in 
future  be  avoided,  by  a  more  timely  offer  of  reasonable  terms 
to  the  ship-owners.  The  importation  of  this  manure  for  18.52 
fell  short  of  that  for  the  preceding  year  by  100,000  tons. 
The  agriculturist  must,  of  course,  now  look  out  for  a  substi- 
tute, which  is  not  only  a  present  positive  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  a  prospective  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
niggardly  course  pursued  in  securing  tonnage  in  this  country 
has  shaken  all  confidence  in  future  supplies.  It  would  be 
well  to  try  to  sound  the  Peruvian  Government  as  to  their 
leeliugs  on  this  question." 

"Imports  and  Consumption  of  Guano. 
"  A  calculation  has  been  made  by  importers  that  the  con- 
sumption of  Peruvian  guano  in  Great  Britain  is  now  from 
190,000  to  200,000  tons  a-year,  and  the  increase  is  said  to  be 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  annually.  Scotland  consumes 
largely,  but  Ireland  very  little.  At  present,  the  unrestricted 
system  of  adulteration  operates  greatly  to  its  disadvantage. 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follow  : 

Tons. 

1^48  71,415 

1^49  83,438 

1850  

1851  


116,926 

243,014 

1^52    129,889 


"  The  countries  from  which  it  was  imported,  and  the  quan- 
tities brought  Irom  each,  last  year,  were  as  undernoted, 
36,247  tons  of  which  were  re-exported : 

Tons. 

^^f"    86,293 

Chili    11,191 

Patagonia    j  232 

South  Africa    , n  grg 

Bolivia e'glS 

West  coast  of  Africa 4  199 

Uruguay 1^575 

East  coast  of  Africa 1  353 

Buenos  Ayres 932 

China 790 

Australia 727 

Ascension    705 

BrazU    q^q 

Eight  other  places 703 


Total   129,889 
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"  The  imports  of  guano  into  Liverpool  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trade  have  been  as  follow : 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

Years. 

1,241 

6,720 

1,278 

9,067 

4,420 

10,696 

19,895 

11,195 

17,625 

14,005 

68,154 

11,470 

a 

Peruvian. 

400 
3,285 

5,163 
7,139 
3,525 
4,120 
2,330 
751 
3,840 
8,267 
4,321 

o 
a 

Bolivian. 

1     r-.^    rf° 

1   OTOotcoai*.oicicteni(k 
ooococcaTtomoocouica 

o 

a 

Chilian. 

00  JO 
lO  CO  CO  HJ  1     .         p  M  ,     [     , 
00  en  tn  i-J  1     1    i-j  4:^  or  1     1     I 

c 

Ichaboe. 

O  CO  rt^  (O             io  ^5  Ol 
O  Ot  O  O              O^  CO 

?= 

Cotoooo»Oocn*.cTcrsl     1 
C0«00>i-'OC0QDOO 

1  1 

African,  &c. 

14,910 
800 

220 
1.416 
2,72s 
2,403 

1  f 

Saldanha  Bay. 

h-iMHJ               JO  CO          III 
COOO^'^lCO^Ol'-'!      1      1 

1     s 

Patagonia. 

■^iOCDCOO^JOO 

encoocioooc> 


1    I 


Australian, 
Shark's  Bay. 


^^  *^ 


^^co^3^(^cnccooo:^^coco 


Total. 


"  The  stocks  of  Peruvian  iu  this  country  are  now  stated  to 
be  almost  nil ;  and  of  the  inferior  sorts,  altogether,  not  more 
than  10,000  tons,  one  moiety  of  -nliich  is  housed  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool — say  5,000  tons,  value  £40,000.  The  imports 
of  last  year  appear  to  have  been  in  value  £180,000.  The  im- 
ports of  the  present  year,  so  far,  are  a  mere  bagatelle." — 
Times,  Aug.  23. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  JEREMIAH  SMITH,  Esq. 

On  18th  August,  the  town  of  Kye  was  in  a  perfect  state  of 
excitement,  consequent  on  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Esq.  It  was  a  handsome  and  massive  service 
of  silver,  which  is  best  described  by  the  following  inscription* 
which  was  engraved  on  a  large  dish  under  the  arms  and  crest 
of  Mr.  Smith  :— 

"  This  salver,  with  f oiir  side  dishes  and  a  soup  tureen,  was 
presented  to  Jeremiah  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  Lodge,  at  a 
public  dinner  holden  at  Rye,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of 
Aug.,  1853,  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  liberal  cause, 
and  other  admirers  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  tribute  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  regard  for  his  faithful  and  consistent  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  freedom, 
his  private  worth,  his  independent  character,  and  his  unweary- 
ing attention  to  local  interests." 

The  value  of  the  plate  was  said  to  be  about  £500. 

At  the  dinner,  T.  B.  Brockett  presided,  and  after  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  plate  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Chairman  said  he  hoped  it  was  quite  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  anything  to  the  gentlemen  he  saw  before 
him  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  whose  health  he  was  about 
to  propose  (cheers).  He  could  not  do  better,  in  endeavouring 
to  express  his  sentiments,  than  read  the  address  of  the  sub- 
scribers, which  he  knew  was  concurred  in  by  all  present  who 
were  not  subscribers  (Hear,  hear).    It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Jeremiah  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  Lodge,  Rye.  On 
behalf  of  a  numerous  body  of  influential  subscribers,  friends, 
and  supporters  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Rye,  and  the  electoral 


districts,  and  other  of  your  personal  friends  and  advisers,  we, 
the  undersigned,  being  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  into 
execution  the  purposes  of  this  testimonial,  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  same  for  your  acceptance,  consisting  of  a 
salver,  four  side  dishes,  and  soup  tureen ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  you,  iu  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  one  and  all, 
that  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  kind  interest  you  have  ever 
taken  in  all  our  local  matters ;  your  time,  your  influence,  and  the 
energies  of  your  active  and  comprehensive  mind,  having  been 
always  at  the  service  of  your  townspeople,  and  that  irrespective 
of  party  or  from  any  personal  motives.  For  your  steady  and 
consistent  support  of  these  principles  of  civil,  religious,  and 
commercial  freedom  which  now  happily  form  a  part  of  and 
radiate  the  British  constitution,  we  know  that  your  reward  is 
in  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  people  (cheers),  the 
education  of  the  masses  (continued  cheering),  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all  (loud  applause)  ;  that  your  uniform  courtesy  to 
all  classes  of  society  in  the  impartial  discharge  of  the  nume- 
rous responsible  situations  which  you  fill,  has  been  such  as  to 
obtain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  most  persons,  and  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  many  (Hear,  hear).  In  conclusion,  we  trust 
that,  imder  Divine  Providence,  you  may  long  be  spared  to  this 
neighbourhood  to  stimulate  others  in  that  career  of  general 
usefulness  which  we  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  pourtray ;  to 
watch  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  ancient  town,  and 
to  enjoy  all  those  blessings  to  which  a  conscientious  and  up- 
right discharge  of  all  the  varied  duties  of  life  have  so  justly 
and  eminently  entitled  you"  (much  cheering). 

He  had  now  to  request  Mr.  Smith  to  accept  from  the  sub- 
scribers, and  not  only  from  the  subscribers,  but  from  those 
who  were  not  subscribers,  the  service  of  plate  that  was  then 
placed  before  them  on  the  table  (Hear,  hear).  He  proposed 
Mr.  Smith's  health,  with  3  times  3  (given  with  enthusiasm). 

Mr.  Smith,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  and  repeated 
applause,  on  the  subsiding  of  which  he  said — Mr.  Chairman 
and  friends,  I  rise  overwhelmed  with  gratilude,  and  I  can 
assure  you  my  heart  is  too  full  to  enable  me  to  give  utterance 
to  my  feelings  on  the  present  occasion.  When  I  see  hundreds 
of  my  friends  assembled,  as  I  now  do  before  me,  to  testify 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  it  humbles  me  to  the  very 
dust  (Hear,  hear),  feeling,  as  I  do,  I  have  done  no  more  through 
life  than  every  good  citizen  should  do  (Hear,  hear).  And  when 
I  behold  your  noble,  massive,  and  handsome  present  of  plate» 
it  causes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  quite  overpowers  me 
(cheers).  Wlien  I  look  upon  this  magnificent  present,  rest 
assured  I  shall  always  feel  the  most  lively  gratitude  towards 
you  (Hear).  It  will  ever  cause  the  spring  of  affection  to  rise 
within  my  breast ;  and  so  long  as  I  live,  I  trust  my  anxiety 
for  the  well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  people  will  never  lessen 
(Hear,  hear).  And  may  the  day  never  arrive  when  I  may  in 
any  way  forget  your  regard  and  esteem  (applause).  To  those 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  have  so  successfully  laboured 
in  carrying  out  this  great  undertaking,  I  feel  I  am  under 
especial  obligation :  I  beg  to  tender  tliem  my  warmest 
thanks  (Hear,  hear).  Again  begging  to  thank  you,  my  friend?, 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  your  kindness 
towards  me,  this  being  intended  as  a  day  of  joy  to  m}fself,  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  so ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  refer  to  any- 
thing that  should  cause  any  other  feeling ;  and  I  will  only  add 
that  on  the  late  occasion  my  feelings  were  more  distressed  on 
behalf  of  my  friends  than  on  my  own  account,  being  anxious 
to  avoid  any  exposure  to  them  by  the  abstraction  of  my  books 
and  accounts.  It  is  true  my  fatigue  and  suffering  were  very 
great ;  but  after  all,  I  hope  I  am  the  only  party  that  suffered 
by  it  (cheers).  1  wish  you  all  good  health  (renewed  applause). 
— Abridged  from  the  Sussex  Express. 
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ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    WHEAT. 


QUARTERLY    MEETING     OF     THE    SPARKENHOE     FARMERS'     CLUB. 


A  quarterly  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Hinckley,  in  the  past  month ;  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  the  president 
of  the  club,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
the  hall  being  completely  crowded.  After  the  election  of  forty- 
six  new  members,  the  president  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Baker,  of  brittle — "On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat." 

Mr.  Baker,  in  commencing,  said  he  had  been  engaged  iu 
agriculture  many  years,  and  most  cheerfully  responded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Sparkeuboe  Club  to  appear 
before  them,  to  discuss  the  cultivation  of  the  most  important 
of  all  plants,  the  cultivation  of  wliich  might  be  traced  to  the 
earhest  history  of  man,  and  was  grown  in  all  countries.  In 
the  time  of  the  Egyptians  probably  but  one  kind  of  wheat  was 
cultivated ;  but  botanists  had  now  divided  it  into  thirty  species. 
Some  of  the  wheat  at  present  in  cultivation  was  the  same  as 
that  grown  iu  Joseph's  time,  as  the  seed  had  beeu  taken  from 
mummies,  after  having  been  kept  for  three  or  four  thousand 
years.  Although  there  had  been  as  many  as  thirty  varieties 
cultivated  iu  England,  only  three  were  so  to  any  extent,  viz., 
the  red,  white,  and  bearded.  Columella,  who  ^Trote  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  preferred  the  red  wheat  iu  wet  seasons,  because 
it  excelled  iu  weight,  and  was  brighter ;  whilst  the  white 
ripened  sooner,  but  was  lighter.  The  Talavera  wheat  is  oue 
of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  varieties  of  white  wheat ;  but 
it  is  extremely  delicate,  and  sprouts  in  wet  seasons  more 
quickly  than  other  varieties.  The  Taunton  Dean  is  another 
valuable  variety ;  and  the  velvet  chaff,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  rough  chaff,"  is  extensively  grown  in  the  heavy  clay  districts 
of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk.  The  latter  in  dry  seasons,  on 
suitable  soils,  yields  abundantly,  but  is  liable  to  mildew.  In 
one  instance  that  came  under  his  observation,  104  acres 
yielded  685  quarters.  That  description  of  wheat  having  its 
grains  long  and  taper  was  most  sought  by  mealmen,  of 
which  the  three  above  described  are  types.  That  having 
round-shaped  grains  similar  to  the  Chittam,  Hardcastle,  Golden 
drop,  Thick-set,  &c.,'  were,  on  the  contrary,  less  esteemed. 
The  former  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  gluten,  the  latter 
less  gluten  and  a  larger  proportion  of  starch.  The  gluten  is  a 
tough,  viscid  substance,  that  is  valuable  in  causing  the  loaf  to 
rise  well  iu  the  oven  after  fermentation,  and  consists  of  nitro- 
gen— by  far  the  most  nutritious  matter.  Wheat,  he  stated, 
was  apt  to  degenerate,  the  white  upon  manysoils  becoming  red, 
and  in  some  instances  the  colour  of  the  chaff,  notwithstanding, 
was  retained,  and  thence  those  varieties  called  red  with  white 
chaff,  and  white  with  red  chaff,  were  derived.  A  large  nmnber 
of  new  varieties  have,  duriug  the  present  century,  been  intro- 
duced, which,  after  a  time,  have  been  superseded  by  other  and 
better  varieties  ;  and  be  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
most  of  the  new  varieties  were  far  more  productive  than  the 
old.  He  cautioned  them  how  they  purchased  advertised 
wheats,  as  nothing  was  more  liable  to  mislead  persons,  when 
the  seed  was  taken  to  another  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
found  it  degenerated.  The  Whittington  wheat,  which  took  a 
prize  at  Liverpool,  was  very  liable  to  this.  It  had  been  grown 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  until  it  was  discarded  by  the  millers. 


It  was  far  more  preferable  to  cultivate  wheat  grown  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  He  had  found  wheat  to  thrive  best  on 
strong  alluvial  soils.  If  it  was  a  sandy  loam,  some  strong  clay 
might  be  added — or  common  clay  with  chalk  or  lime.  Lime 
was  very  useful  when  too  much  was  not  put  on  at  once,  or  too 
often  ;  and  he  could  mention  cases  where  tenants  used  lime 
until  it  did  mischief,  beginning  to  a?t  injuriously.  The 
proper  use  of  lime  was  to  decompose  portions  of  manure, 
and  fit  them  for  food  for  plants,  so  that  they  might  readily 
take  it  up.  The  solidity  of  the  seed-bed  in  light  lands  was  es- 
sentially necessary,  audwhentheseed  was  put  iu,thelandshould 
be  consolidated  as  much  as  possible.  In  Sussex,  a  heavy 
presser,  formed  by  the  action  of  a  wheel  of  cast-iron,  was  used. 
Heavy  rolling  was  essential  wherever  it  could  be  effected  pro- 
perly ;  shallow  ploughing  was  also  practised  for  the  wheat 
crop,  especially  upon  the  chalk  clay  soils,  most  of  the  land  not 
being  ploughed  to  a  greater  depth  than  three  inches  ;  and,  as  it 
produced  excellent  crops  in  this  way,  the  principle  might  be 
considered  correct.  It  is  also  considered  a  good  plan  to  plough 
the  land  some  time  previously  to  putting  iu  the  seed,  as  the 
small  weeds  would  have  in  most  seasons  vegetated  before  the 
harrowing-in  of  the  seed  took  place,  and  thus  be  destroyed. 
On  the  strong  clays  of  Essex,  a  species  of  ar/rostis,  known  as 
black  grass,  came  up  in  profusion  upon  the  well-tilled  lands, 
atd  injured  the  crop  to  a  considerable  extent ;  'but  as  it  is 
found  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  perhaps  the  better  mode  would 
be  to  scarify  or  plough  the  land  and  drill  it  over  again,  and, 
whenever  the  weather  would  allow,  he  would  recommend  it  as 
the  cheapest  and  best  mode.  The  land  intended  for  wheat 
ought  not  to  be  too  highly  manured,  but  be  in  a  condition  well 
known  to  them  of  being  in  good  heart,  and  which  could  only 
be  obtamed  by  several  years'  previous  good  farming.  When- 
ever manure  was  requisite,  it  ought  to  be  applied  upon  the 
clover  either  in  the  preceding  autumn  or  immediately  after 
being  mown,  and  in  either  cases  to  the  preceding  crop,  espe- 
cially those  of  beans  and  peas,  the  former  of  which,  like  clover, 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  the  wheat 
crop,  the  deposits  from  the  leaves  and  roots  being  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  wheat  plants.  It  was  a  maxim  with  some  people 
to  say,  "apply  the  means  and  you  will  obtain  the  end;"  but 
he  contended  that  high  manuring  for  wheat  caused  it  to  be 
subject  to  mildew,  and  to  be  lodged  before  it  was  ripe,  besides 
forcing  the  straw,  and  making  the  grain  deficient  in  weight. 
The  average  produce  per  acre  was  set  down  as  from  32  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  but  he  believed  the  ordinary  produce  was 
more  likely  to  be  from  20  to  30.  He  would  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments, yet  he  could  not  torget  that  uature  had  set  a  limit  to 
her  laws.  As  to  the  mode  of  depositing  the  seed,  which 
should  not  be  done  too  thickly,  he  preferred  dibbling,  if  the 
labour  could  be  had,  and  the  season  favourable.  Dibbling  took 
from  two  to  four  pecks  per  acre,  drilling  from  six  to  eight,  and 
broadcast  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  drill  was  more  econo- 
mical, and  could  be  put  in  use  at  almost  any  time,  and  at  any 
depth ;  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  seed 
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too   deep,  as  it  would    prove  injurious   to  the  crop.    The 
broadcast  system  was  now  almost  superseded  by  the  drill,  as 
it  was  found  much  less  seed  was  necessary  than   formerly. 
Garrett  and  Smyth's  drills,  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre, 
deposit  one  grain   to   each  inch,   lengthwise,   at   six  inches 
apart  from  row  to  row.     If  one  half  of  this  remained,  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop,  as  it  was  es- 
sential that  each  plant  should  have  sufficient  room  to  tiller,  or 
branch  out.    The   first  effort  of  the  plant  was  to  strike   its 
roots  downwards  deeply  into  the  soil   during  the  severity  of 
winter.    In   February  it  formed  a  knot  of  shoots  just   above 
the  ground,  called  tillers,  which  might  be  separated,  and  each 
tiller  would  form  a  plant  or  bear  an  ear.     After  the  tillers  had 
struck  root  was  the  best  time  to  give  wheat  a  top  dressing. 
lu  applying  guano  or  other  stimulants,  it  was  better  to  give 
them  at  different  periods,  say  the  first  in  February  and  again 
in  June,  using  not  more  than  IJ  cwt.  per  acre  in  February. 
He  had  not  made  these  experiments  on  top  dressing  himself, 
but  he  knew  some  successful  applications  had  been  made  with 
those  quantities.      Much  depended   on  proper  rotation  crops 
to  insure  a  productive  return  from  wheat.    It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  sow  wheat  after  barley  or  rye-grass,  as  both  would  ex- 
haust the  food  necessary  for  the  wheat.    Clover  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  crop   that  could  precede  wheat,  as  it  left  so 
many  roots  in  the  ground.    There  was  much  food  for  the 
wheat  plant  left  by  beans  and  mangold  ;  he  had  tried  wheat 
after  the  latter,  with  a  top-dressing,  with  success.    Mangold 
and  wheat  were  good  rotation  crops.    Wheat   should  not   be 
sown  when  the  soil  was  very  dry,  and  too  fine  tilth  was  also 
objectionable,  whilst  rye  could  not  be  put  in  too  dry  a  state. 
Tusser  wrote  an   excellent  couplet  on   this  in  1557.      Mr. 
Baker  then  gave  some  statistics  as  to  liming,  marling,  and 
chalking  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and   clay   over  the 
peat  in  Lincobishire,  showing  that  in  some  light  lands  the  ad- 
dition of  16  to  20  tons  per  acre  was  the  means  of  insuring  good 
crops,  and  the  marling  lasted  20  to  25  years,  so  that  ma- 
nuring in   some  cases  immediately  after  was  of  little   use. 
Wheat  might  be  manured  by  spreading  on  the  clover,  when 
the  land  was  intended  for  wheat,  which  made  it  less  liable  to 
mildew.    In  harvesting  wheat  there  was  a  great  division  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  to  when  was  the  proper  time  and  mode  of 
cutting.    It  was  considered  a  proper  time  to  cut  v^heat  when 
it  had  passed  from  a  "mOky  state"  to  a  "dou,".y   state." 
Experiments  had  been  made  uuder  three  heads — first,  v/hen  it 
was  green ;  second,  when  the  straw  was  changing  colour  ; 
third,  when  fully  ripe.    The  results  were,  in  the  first  case  1C| 
bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  61s.  per  quarter;  in  the  second, 
23i,  at63s.;  in  the  third,  22|,  at  61s.    There  was  a  similar 
result  in  the  straw.    The  total  value  per  acre  was  found  to 
be— On  that    cut    green    on    8th    August,    £12   Us.    per 
acre ;    second,   cut    when    yellow    below  the  ear  one  week 
afterwards,    £13    78.;    third,    cut    when     fully    ripe,    one 
week   later,    £11    123.      This    difference   arose    from    that 
cut  first   and   second  producing   more   fiue   flour    and    less 
bran    than    that    cut    last,    which    proves    that  the  gluten 
is  converted  into  starch,  if  the  wheat  stands  until  fully  ripe, 
the   proper  time  being  undoubtedly  as  soon  as  either  end  of 
the  straw  has  changed  to  a  yellow  colour,  the  sap  having  then 
ceased  to  flow  ;  but,  on  other  bauds,  it  is  better  to  cut  early, 
as  no  portion  is  lost  by  shedding  during  the  process  of  cut- 
ting, or  by  the  effect  of  high  winds ;  it  is  also  less  liable  to 
sprout  in  the  sheaf,  and  early  harvests  are  also  generally  best ; 
besides,  a  few  days  gained  iu  the  commencement  of  harvest 


is  of  immeasurable  advantage,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  take 
opportunities  for  effecting  other  work,  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  do.  In  the  three  modes  of  cutting — reaping,  mow- 
ing, and  fagging — he  preferred  the  mowing,  as  being  the 
cheapest  and  liable  to  the  least  waste  ;  and  he  would  advise 
cutting  a  little  earlier  rather  than  too  late,  as  the  straw  would 
be  much  better  for  fodder.  The  weight  would  be  greater,  and 
if  they  could  do  so  he  recommended  them  to  take  the  medium 
course,  but  never  to  let  the  harvest  be  driven  off  too  late.  K 
was  a  practice  in  Norfolk  of  folding  on  wheat,  but  he  never 
recommended  it  being  done  after  February,  and  thought  it  il' 
adapted  for  their  cold  clay  lands.  After  they  had  harvested, 
they  should  take  the  best  care  of  it  they  could,  and  as  he  had 
said  he  preferred  mowing,  he  did  so  because  the  sheaves  were 
left  more  open,  which  was  very  essential  to  let  in  the  sun  and 
air.  To  prevent  vermin  eating  the  produce,  he  recommended 
the  stacks  being  placed  on  stands,  and  was  in  favour  of 
thrashing  by  horse-power  instead  of  steam,  as  the  latter 
bruised  the  grain  and  injured  the  straw.  Steam-power  was 
doubtless  far  cheaper  than  horse-power,  and  the  flail  more  ex- 
pensive than  any  ;  but  each  mode  had  corresponding  disad- 
vantages. By  steam-power  the  straw  was  rendered  useless 
for  marketing  and  many  other  purposes ;  the  feeding  value  was 
diminished  or  destroyed;  and  the  grains  split  and  injured. 
The  injury  was  less  by  horse  power,  and  there  were  frequently 
periods  when  little  else  remained  for  horses  to  do,  and  the 
thrashing  might  be  resumed  at  intervals  without  inconvenience, 
and  thus  all  the  feeding  properties  of  the  straw  be  retained. 
As  regarded  oats  and  barley  in  which  clover  was  abundant,  the 
value  of  the  feeding  property  when  thrashed  day  by  day  with 
the  flail  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  thrashing  alto- 
gether. But  the  position  of  the  farm,  the  contiguity  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  cost  of  labour,  must  always  govern,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  cultivator  would  guide  him  to  the  .^election 
of  the  best  method. 

He  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  diseases  to  which  wheat 
is  subject,  and  entered  at  considerable  length  into  their 
nature,  which  our  limits  will  not  enable  us  to  give.  He  stated 
that  all  plants  were  more  or  less  liable  to  become  attacked 
with  parasitic  fungi,  which  consisted  of  a  particular  fungus 
growing  upon  the  plant,  or  of  entering  the  sap  vessels  during  its 
growth,  and  protruding  from  the  interior  to  the  external  vessels. 
Of  the  first  was  the  rust,  or  Uredo  rubigo.  This  usually  attacked 
the  blades  of  wheat  when  in  a  highly  vigorous  state,  and  fre- 
quently proceeded  from  high  manuring,  especially  with  guano 
or  other  powerful  top-dressings.  Sometimes  it  produced  little 
injury ;  at  other  times  it  was  exceedingly  injurious,  the  blade 
of  the  wheat  changing  to  a  deep  rusty  red  colour,  and  splitting 
into  shreds.  But  the  most  injurious  of  any  was  that  known 
as  mildew,  or  Puccinia  (jraminis,  which  bursts  through  the 
epidermis  of  the  stem,  and  breaks  up  the  active  cellular  tissue 
of  the  plant,  which  becomes  rugged  and  changes  to  a  black 
colour.  Upon  examination  with  a  powerful  microscope  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  club-shaped  spores  or  fungi, 
which  exhaust  the  sap,  and  render  the  grain  in  many  cases 
valueless.  Sudden  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  it ;  and  in  some  seasons  it  destroys  the  crops 
of  whole  districts.  The  years  1804  and  1852,  in  the  present 
century,  were  remarkable  for  its  prevalence ;  and  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  immediate  cause  of  its  appearance  is 
unknown ;  still  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  rather  an  effect 
than  a  cause  of  disease,  for  it  is  generally  found  that  all 
parasites  attack  diseased  plants  in  preference  to  those  that  are 
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healthy.  The  pea  is  especially  liable  to  mildew;  as  well  as  the 
Swede  turnip,  cabbage,  and,  indeed,  every  description  of  plant 
and  vegetable.  It  not  only  destroys  the  leaves,  but  the  bulb 
of  the  turnip  itself.  The  grape  vine  has  also  of  late  become 
exceedingly  liable  ;  and  the  disease  is  now  ravaging  the  con- 
tinent, and  destroying  the  produce  of  most  of  the  vineyards. 
With  vines  under  cover,  and  even  in  exposure,  flour  of  sulphur 
is  a  certain  remedy.  It  must  be  dusted  upon  the  leaves  and 
fruit  until  the  mildew  disappears,  which  it  does  in  a  short 
time.  There  is  another  description  of  fungi  which  attacks  the 
grains  of  wheat,  converting  the  ovary  of  the  grain  into  a  black 
foetid  substance  (l/redo  can'ei),  which,  on  being  broken,  at- 
taches to  the  sound  grains,  and  seriously  injures  the  sample. 
This  is  prevented  becoming  injurious  by  immersing  the  grain 
in  steeps  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of 
the  smut-ball,  and  not  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  vege- 
tative power  of  the  wheat.  Blue  vitriol  and  arsenic,  as  well 
as  strong  ley  from  wood  ashes,  effects  the  object,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  does  not  need  description. 

The  wheat-midge  is  a  small  insect  of  a  yellow-ochre  colour, 
about  the  size,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  small  gnat, 
that,  by  means  of  its  tail-like  ovipositor,  inserts  its  eggs  be- 
tween the  glumes  of  the  chatf  of  the  wheat,  which  soon  be- 
come small  yellow  maggots,  and  feed  upon  the  pollen  ;  and, 
by  gluing  the  chaff  together,  it  prevents  the  anthers  escaping, 
and  the  grain  fructifying.  It  usually  makes  its  attack  upon 
that  side  of  the  ear  which  first  emerges  from  the  sheath  ;  and 
thence,  the  injury  is  mostly  found  on  one  side  of  the  ear  only. 
Sometimes  it  injures  the  crop  to  an  extent  of  upwards  of  20 
per  cent. ;  and  may  be  seen  best  about  four  o'clock  of  an 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  air  still,  from  five 
to  ten  of  them  being  visible  at  one  time  upon  a  single  ear. 

The  destructive  effects  of  the  larvje  of  the  Elator  tincatus, 
or  "  lined  click  beetle,"  known  as  the  wireworm,  are  some- 
times exceedingly  destructive,  especially  upon  newly-raised 
pasture  or  grass  land.  It  protracts  its  existence  in  its  larva 
state  for  several  years  together,  and  destroys  the  jouug  plants 
it  meets  with,  by  eating  through  theia  beneath  the  surface. 
A  preventive  is  stated  to  have  been  found,  by  drilling  in 
guano  or  rape-cake  with  the  seed,  but  probably  with  uncertain 
success.  The  best  preventive  was  thorough  good  farming, 
never  suffering  grass  to  accumulate,  especially  the  stems  of 
ryegrass ;  for  it  is  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter  that  the 


beetle  deposits  its  eggs,  which  become  the  future  larvas,  so 
destructive  in  its  effects. 

Mr.  Baker  then  adverted  to  the  interest  the  French  people 
were  taking  to  have  a  full  supply  of  com  for  the  ensuing  year, 
being  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  statistics  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  making  a  provision  when  there  was  a 
deficiency ;  and  urged  on  the  Club  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
this  question,  with  a  view  of  pressing  it  on  our  own  Govern- 
ment ;  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  machinery  was  com- 
plete, through  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  for  obtaining  the 
fullest  statistical  returns  for  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  also 
adverted  to  the  imperfect  mode  of  taking  the  averages,  and 
suggested  an  improvement,  by  the  purchasers  of  grain  having 
printed  receipts  for  all  grain  purchased,  which  should  be 
signed  by  the  grower,  and  then  returned  to  the  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Baker  concluded  by  an  eulogium  upon  the  pleasures  to 
be  derived  by  an  investigating  mind.  The  book  of  nature 
was  open  to  every  one ;  and  if  man  would  read  it,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  pleasure  and  profit  might  be  found ;  whilst 
the  mind  would  gradually  rise  from  nature  to  nature's  God, 
and  the  works  of  an  Almighty  Power  would  day  by  day  be- 
come more  apparent,  and  increase  our  wonder  as  they  become 
investigated.  Mr.  B.  concluded  his  long  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress (of  which  the  above  is  a  mere  summary)  amidst  loud  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  T.  Spencer  highly  complimented 
the  lecturer,  the  latter  inquiring  how  it  was  that  some  of  them 
had  ceased  to  grow  wheat  after  oats,  and  objected  to  the  land 
being  ploughed  so  frequently,  as  it  might  lie  under  grass 
longer,  and  produce  mutton  and  beef. 

Mr.  Campion  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  that  it 
was  a  good  plan  to  grow  wheat  after  oats,  as  it  was  bad  in 
principle  to  grow  two  white  straws  in  succession. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Weston  Hill,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Baker,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  made 
some  remarks  urging  a  tenant-right. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  it  had 
never  been  orthodox  in  his  county  to  grow  wheat  after  oats  : 
there  were  leases  to  prevent  it.  He  believed  they  might  ob- 
tain more  beef  and  mutton  off  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acies, 
where  half  of  it  was  ploughed,  than  where  it  was  aU  grass-land. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


EAST    SUFFOLK    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING   AT   IPSWICH. 


The  county  of  SuflFolk  takes  high  rank  in  the 
annals  of  modern  agriculture.  It  numbers  within 
its  boundaries  many  who  have  done  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  cause ;  and  who  have  aided  by  the 
exercise  of  their  abihties  to  improve  not  merely 
their  own  districts,  but  the  common  cultivation  of 
the  kingdom.  Names  that  stand  distinguished  at 
such  a  meeting  as  that  we  have  just  visited  often 
occupy  as  prominent  a  position  at  others,  less 
limited  in  their  sphere,  and  far  more  formidable  in 
the  extent  of  competition.  They  appear,  too,  at 
nearly  equal  advantage  in  either  of  those  depart- 
ments, into  which  the  objects  of  an  agricultural 
society  are  now  generally  divided.    You  find  the 


Barthropps,  Crisps,  Catlins,  and  others,  widely 
known  for  the  excellence  of  their  horses  and  cattle  ; 
while  the  Garretts  and  Ransomes  have  become  yet 
more  celebrated  for  what  they  have  achieved  in  ad- 
vancing the  business  of  the  farm. 

A  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association  ought,  con- 
sequentl}'',  to  ensure  a  meeting  of  some  charactei 
and  importance.  It  has  done  as  much.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hearty  support  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
the  East  Suffolk  Society  appears  to  enjoy  the 
genial  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  of  both 
town  and  country.  'Iheir  presence  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  on,  so  far  as  our  own  expe- 
rience   goes,    as  no  mere  matter  of  form,    or 
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cold  sense  of  duty.  They  would  seem  rather  fully 
to  feel  the  mutual  advantage  of  thus  bringing 
landlord  and  tenant  together,  and  more  and  more 
closely  identifying  interests,  that  can  never  be  well 
divided. 

The  Society  has  now  reached  its  twenty-second 
anniversary;  being,  we  believe,  almost  the  only 
one  in  the  county  that  has  Uved  through 
"  the  troublesome  times."  Strictly  practical 
in  its  composition,  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  operations,  the  feeling  of  the 
members,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
them,  has  commonly  and  naturally  had  a  leaning 
towards  what  is  called  "  the  Country  Party."  The 
"  no  politics"  rule,"  however,  has  had  its  use  here  ; 
and  while  other  bodies  fell  with  the  fall  of  its  one 
exclusive  object,  the  East  Suffolk  still  continues  to 
flourish  as  an  agricultural  society. 

There  have  been,  we  are  assured,  few  more  satis- 
factory in  its  results  than  the  gathering  which  took 
place  at  Ipswich  on  Thursday,  Sept.  7.  The  attend- 
ance of  visitors  was  very  good ;  the  I'eceipts  at  the 
doors  reaching  double  what  was  taken  last  year  at 
Framlingham.  The  character  of  this  attendance, 
too,  was  in  itself  significant.  In  addition  to  almost 
all  the  best  men  in  the  district,  you  recognized 
others  as  well  known  in  adjoining  or  neighbouring 
counties.  Fisher  Hobbs,  William  Hutley,  Robert 
Baker  and  others  from  Essex;  the  Hudsons  of 
Castleacre,  and  Overmans  from  Norfolk;  Turner 
and  Rigden  from  Sussex ;  with  very  ir.any  more, 
whom  the  attractions  of  the  society  had  drawn  from 
even  longer  distances.  The  chief  of  these  induce- 
ments, no  doubt,  was  centred  in  the  show  of  Suffolk 
horses — well-knov/n  to  be  one  of  the  strongesi;  dis- 
plays of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  Suffolk, 
indeed,  is  at  present  something  of  a  "  fancy"  ani- 
mal in  the  stock  of  an  English  farm.  You  hear 
frequently  of  his  reaching  such  prices  as,  compared 
with  others,  the  shorthorn  only  does  with  cattle,  or 
the  Cochin  China  fowl  amongst  poultry.  His 
innate  recommendations,  however,  are  many  and 
valuable  :  for  purely  agricultural  purposes  he  has, 
perhaps,  no  superior,  although  other  breeds  may 
excel  him  for  road  or  town  work.  Hardy,  active, 
and  powerful,  the  Suffolk  soon  grows  into  use ; 
while  his  even  temper  and  disposition  help  him  to 
wear  on  long  and  profitably.  There  are  few  sorts 
of  horses  out  of  which  more  fair  work  may  be  had. 

The  show  on  the  present  occasion,  if  strong 
enough  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  was  said  scarcely 
to  reach  an  average.  Of  aged  stallions  there 
was  but  a  small  entry,  though  with  some 
already  famous  horses  amongst  them.  The  one 
(Mr.  Steam's)  which  took  the  first  prize  had 
two  or  three  points  far  surpassing  the  common 
or  general  character  of  the  breed — a  good  head  and 
a  bright  cheerful  eye  amongst  other  things  in  his 
favour.  The  three  and  two-year-olds — the  latter 
more  especially-— were  remarkable  for  the  quickness 
with  which  they  had  come  to  their  growth.  The 
winner  of  the  two-year-old  class,  Mr.  Capon's  colt, 
was  really  a  wonderful  animal  of  his  age,  v.'ith  every 
promise  of  developing  into  something  yet  better. 
The  cream,  however,  of  the  Suffolks  was  thought 
to  be,  this  season,  in  the  brood  mares,  foals,  and 
fillies  of  two  and  three  years  old.     It  will  be  seen 


that  the  strength  of  Mr.  Barthropp's  and  Mr, 
Catlin's  stock  was  here  ;  both  these  gentlemen,  in 
these  classes,  at  any  rate,  doing  every  credit  to 
their  previous  repute.  The  two  and  three-year-old 
fillies,  it  was  said,  have  been  rarely  better. 

It  would  be  scarcely  safe  to  say  as  much 
for  the  general  show  of  these  horses.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  question  with  some,  whether  for 
the  last  year  or  two  the  breed  has  quite 
come  up  to  its  full  quality.  The  show  at 
Gloucester  was,  by  comparison,  commonly  admit- 
ted to  be  but  a  poor  one;  although  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  count}^  Sir  Edward  Gooch,  expressed 
his  fears  at  this  Ipswich  dinner,  as  to  some  of  the 
best  and  soundest  horses  leaving  the  county. 
Another  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  called 
attention  to  the  slovenly  and  cumbrous  manner  in 
which  they  were  too  often  shod.  May  not  this  in 
some  measure  account  for  their  bad  feet  and  as- 
sumed inability  for  road  work  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  there  were  bad  feet,  there  were  quite  as  cer- 
tainly bad  hocks.  We  saw  two  or  three  horses — 
prize  stallions  amongst  them — that  might  pass  with 
such  as  Suffolks,  though  we  have  very  great  doubts 
as  to  their  being  overlooked  in  any  other  breed  of 
English  horses. 

The  Suffolk  is  essentially  a  show  of  horses — 
farm,  coaching,  and  riding.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  was  nothing,  of  course,  to  oppose  the  native 
sort.  In  the  riding  were  two  or  three  very  clever 
thorough-bred  horses ;  and  we  can  only  say,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  good-shaped  one  to  beat  old 
Robin.  The  judges,  however,  considered  that 
they  found  his  superior  in  Mr,  Waller's  The 
Lion — a  younger  and  fresher  nag  certainly,  but 
hardly  with  better  points. 

Some  very  promising  and  well-bred  young  stock, 
with  aTew  really  famous  cobs,  completed  the  show  of 
horses.  One  of  the  latter,  a  chesnut  cob,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Gowing,  who  took  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's premium  with  him,  was  very  near  perfection, 
either  for  form  or  action. 

With  the  horses,  the  Suffolk  show  is  nearly  over. 
The  society — we  don't  know  why,  is  about  as  weak 
in  other  respects  as  it  is  strong  in  this.  Of  sheep — ■ 
Southdowns  -there  were  very  few  entries,  and  those 
of  no  great  merit.  The  gentleman  who  won  here 
was  much  in  the  position  of  another  in  one  of  the 
cattle  classes  who — according  to  the  pubhc  avowal 
of  Mr.  Rigden,  on  behalf  of  the  judges — could  not 
possibly  have  taken  the  prize  had  there  been  any- 
thing to  oppose  him  !  Surely  the  award  of  a  pre- 
7nium  for  excellence,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
but  a  farce  on  either  side — either  "  to  him  that  gives 
or  him  that  takes  it." 

A  few  short-horns,  with  a  greater  number  of 
Suffolk  beasts,  ran  out  a  very  unattractive  depart- 
ment of  the  park  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held. 
The  Suffolk  cow,  said  to  be  a  good  doer  and  famous 
milker,  unlike  the  Suffolk  horse,  enjoys  but  small  re- 
nown out  of  her  own  county.  The  same,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  be  said  of  the  Suffolk  pig,  which  on 
this  occasion  was  opposed  by  the  more  fashionable 
Essex;  and  Fashion,  for  once  again,  if  we  take  her 
best  test — personal  appearance— is  not  here  far 
wrong  in  the  distribution  of  her  favours. 

The  prize-hst  of  the   East  Suffolk  Society    is 
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confined  not  only  to  premiums  of  the  description 
we  have  already  noticed,  but  has  others  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  farm-labourer.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  dwell  on  this  latter  branch  of 
the  Society's  endeavours ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  do 
so  after  tlie  manner  in  which  Mr.  Allen  Ransome 
gave  "  Prosperity  to  the  Working-Man,  "  at  the 
dinner  that  closed  the  day's  proceedings.  It  was 
one  of  those  addresses  in  which  the  warm  feelings 
of  the  speaker  seem  to  supply  him  simultaneously 
with  the  best  words  foi'  expressing  them.  A 
wonderful  gift,  certainly ;  but  one,  unhappily,  to 
which  the  ready  hand  of  the  reporter  can  rarely  do 
justice. 

Altogether,  we  seldom  saw  a  dinner  go  oft"  better. 
The  President,  Lord  Stradbroke,  proved  himself 
in  every  way  worthy  of  his  office,  as  of 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  meeting  received 
him.  The  toast-list  included  amongst  the  speakers 
Sir  E.  S.  Gooch  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the 
members  for  East  Suff'olk,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cobbold, 
the  member  for  Ipswich,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Western,  Mr.  Ransome,  and  Mr.  Fonnereau ;  to 
the  last-named  of  whom  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  indebted  for  so  picturesque  a  spot  to  hold 
their  gatherings  on.  With  a  continuance  of  his 
kindness,  they  must  remember  that,  whenever  they 
re-visit  Ipswich,  they  have  the  best  Show-yard  in 
England. 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  makers,  the  East  Suffolk  Society  of- 
fers no  premiums  for  Implements.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  stands  of  exhibitors— Ransome's,  Gar- 
rett's, Turner's,  Smyth  and  Co.,  Seaman,  and  Page 
and  Gurling.  These,  of  course,  brought  as  usual 
their  best  wares,  the  lion  of  all  being  the  new 
Automaton  Reaping  iMachine — another  American 
invention,  which  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Garrett 
have  united  their  forces  to  perfect.  Such  a  union 
speaks  well  for  both  them  and  their  customers,  and 
the  machine  itself  appears  full  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts.  The  great  novelty — and  it  is  a  great  one  in 
mechanics — is  a  contrivance,  jointed  and  moving 
like  the  human  arm,  which  collects  the  corn  as  it  is 
cut,  into  bundles,  and  deposits  it  at  regular  inter- 
vals ready  for  the  hand  of  the  binder.  One  of  the 
machines  was  at  work  near  the  town  during  the 
morning,  and  although  hardly  yet  correct  in  one 
or  two  minor  details,  it  promises  eventually  to 
prove  a  still  further  advancement  in  the  use  of  this 
important  implement. 

JUDGES. — AgkicultukalHorses:  Mr. Philips  Powell, 
Southland,  Uxbridge;  Mr.  G.  F.  Parsous,  WaldriugfieH  ;  Mr. 
Kobert  liaker,  Wriltle.  Riding  Horses  :  Mr.  Edward 
Green,  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  Mr.  Georp;e  Appleton,  India 
House,  Loudon ;  Mr.  Richard  Tattersall,  Newmarket.  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  and  Swine  :  Mr.  William  Rigden,  Hove, 
l'>ri!,'hton  ;  Mr.  Jamea  Turner,  Cliaton  Seatoii,  Sussex;  Mr. 
William  Dodds,  Naccon. 

AGRICULTURAL  HORSES.                £  s. 

1.  Best  stallion,  Mr.  Wra.  Steam,  Elinsett 10  0 

2.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Ashbockiu^  . .      5  0 

3.  Best  three-year-old  entire  colt,  Mr.  T.  Crisp,  Chil- 

lesford 5     0 

4.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Trimley  . .      3     0 

5.  Best  two-year-old  entire  colt,  Mr.  T.  Capon,  l)en- 

nington - 4     0 

6.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  T.  Catlin,  Butley 2    0 


7.  Best  one-year-old  entire  colt  (Mr.  Garrett's  pre- 

mium) Mr.  W.  Wilson £3  0 

8.  Second  best  ditto   (Mr.  Garrett's  premium)  Mr. 

William  Laws,  Fraralingham 2  0 

9.  Beat  gelding,  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  Newboum 3  0 

10.  Best  mare  with  foal  at  foot,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp, 

Cretingham   5  0 

11.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 3  0 

12.  Best  Foal,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 5  0 

13.  Second  liest  ditto,  Mr.  Thomas  Catlin 3  0 

ISA.Best   foal    by  Mr.    Wilson's  Goliah,  Mr.   Moses 

Crisp,  Letlieringham S  0 

13B.Second  best  ditto  ditto,  Mr.  William  Laws 1  0 

14.  Beat  gaat  mare,  Mr.  Thomas  Capon 5  0 

15.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  John  Cockerill,  Wantisden  3  0 

16.  Best  three-year-old  fdly,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 5  0 

17.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Thi  mas  Catlin 3  0 

18.  Best  two-jear-old  filiy,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 4  0 

19.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Charles  Frost,  Wherstead..  2  0 

20.  Best   one-year-old   lilly  (Sir  Edward   S,  Gooch's, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  premium),  Mr.  Thomas  Catlin. ...  5  0 

21.  Second  best  ditto  ditto,  Mr.  Thomas  Catlin 2  0 

RIDING  HORSES. 

22.  The  Most  Noble  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

and  Brandon  :  Premium  for  the  best  entire  rob 
(to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  old  Suffolk 
Punch  for  the  road),  not  to  be  under  13i  hands, 
and  not  to  exceed  15  hands,  to  be  the  property 
of  a  member  of  the  association,  and  to  have 
served  mares  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county  in  1853,  Mr.  George  Gowing,  Trowse, 
Norwich , 5     0 

23.  The  best  entire  riding  horse,  to  be  the  property  of 

a  member  of  the  association,  and  to  have  served 
mares  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  in 
1353.  Mr.  M.  Keer's  premium,  Mr.  Thomas 
Waller,  Sutton 5     0 

24.  The  Most  Noble  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

and  Brandon  :  Premium  for  the  best  cob  mare 
(to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  Suffolk  Punch 
for  tiie  road),  not  to  be  under  13.^  hands,  and 
not  to  exceed  15  hands,  and  to  be  the  property 
of  a  member  of  the  association,  Mr.  Caleb 
Kersey,  Framlinghara    5    0 

25.  Best   foal  for   riding  purposes,   Mr.  G.  Sexton, 

Wherstead 5     0 

26.  Best  foal  for  coaching  purposes,  Mr.  Geo.  Brooke, 

Capel 5     0 

27.  Best  foal  by  Sotterley  (Mr.  Barlow's  premium), 

Mr.  George  Sexton 3    0 

28.  Best  three-year-old  riding  gelding   or  filly,  Mr. 

Alfred  Packard,  Woolverstone 5    0 

29.  Best  three-year-old  coaching  gelding  or  filly,  Mr. 

Nath.  Weltou    5     0 

30.  Best  two-year-old  riding  colt  or  filly,  (the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Henniker's  premium),  Mr.  F.  Barlow, 
Hacheston 5     0 

30A,Best  hackney  mare  or  gelding  of  any  jage,  to  be 
the  property  of  a  member  (William  F.  Hobbs', 
Esq.,  premium),  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp 5     0 

SOB.Second  best  hackney  mare  or  gelding,  Mr.  J.  A. 

Ransome    3    0 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

31.  Best  Suffolk  bull,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 5     0 

32.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham 3     0 

33.  Bes^t  Suffolk  bull  calf,  under  12  months  old,  Mr.  G. 

D.  Badham    2  0 

34.  Best  bull  of  any  other  breed,  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp. .  5  0 

35.  Second  best  ditto.  Sir  E.  S.  Goocb,  Bart.,  M.P. . .  3  0 
3d.  Best  bull  calf  of  any  other  breed,  under  12  months 

old,  Mr.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Melton 2  0 

37.  Best  Suffolk  cow,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp   5  0 

38.  Second  beat  ditto,  Mr.  M.  Biddell,  Playford    3  0 

39.  Best  three-year-old  Suffolk  heifer,  Mr.  N.  G.  Bar- 

thropp      4  0 

40.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham 2  0 

41.  Best  two-year-old  Suffolk  heifer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Crisp.  4  0 

42.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 2  0 
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43.  Best    one  year    old  Suffolk    heifer,    Mr.    G.   D. 

Badham £2 

44.  Best  cow  of  auy  other  breed,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp  5 

45.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp 3 

46.  Best  three-year-old   heifer    of    any   other  breed. 

Major  Parker,  Clopton  Hall,  Rattlesden 4 

47.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 2 

48.  Best  two-year-old  heifer  of  any  other  breed.  Rev. 

R.  Moore,  Worliugworth 4 

49.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 2 

50.  Best  one  year  old  heifer  of  any  other  breed.  Sir  E. 

S.  Gooch,  Bart 2 

51.  Best  pure  Southdown  tup   of   any  age,  Mr.   G. 

Sexton    5 

62.  Best  pure  Southdown  shearling  tup,  Mr.  G.  Sexton  5 

53.  Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  G.  Sexton 2 

54.  Best  pure  tup  of  any  other  breed,  of  any  age,  Mr. 

M.Crisp    5 

55.  Best  pure  shearling  tup,  ditto,  Mr.  M.  Crisp  ....  5 

56.  Best  peu  of  5  shearling  pure  Southdown  ewes,  Mr. 

Geo.  Sexton   5 


57.  Best  pen  of  5  shearling  ewes  of  auy  other  pure 

breed,  no  entry £5     0 

58.  Best  pen  of  5  shearling  ewes  not  pure  breed,  no 

entry 3    0 

59.  Best  boar,  Mr.  G.  I).  Badham 3    0 

60.  Best   sow  and  pigs,  the  pigs  not  to  exceed  12 

weeks  old,  Mr.  James  Luff   3     0 

61.  Best  breeding  sow — the  premium  not  to  be  paid 

until  alter  the  sow  has  pigged,  Mr.  M.  Biddell .    2    0 

62.  Best  pen  of  3  young  sows,  not  to  exceed  8  months 

old,  Mr.  S.  Wolton    2    0 

63.  Best    fat    ox    or    heifer,    bred  by  a  member,  J. 

Moseley,  Esq 4    0 

64.  Best    pen    of  3    fat  shearling  wethers,  premium 

given    from    a    friend  to  the  association,  Mr. 
Richard  Garrett 2    0 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  premium  of  £10  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  "  Improvement  of  Poor  Light  Soil  and  Poor  Thin-skinned 
Soil  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,"  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Welton,  of 
Wickham-raarket. 


THE    DUKE    OF     RICHMOND'S     CATTLE    SHOW. 


This  cattle  show  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  on  the  grounds 
around  the  old  castle  of  Strathbogie,  at  Huntly,  The  com- 
petitors are  confined  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Gordon  estates, 
and  are  solely  maintained  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  his 
Grace,  who,  besides  meeting  all  other  expenses,  yearly  dis- 
tributes in  premiums  upwards  of  £100.  The  day  was  very 
wet,  which  showed  the  stock  under  a  disadvantage,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  attendance.  There  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  large  number  of  the  tenantry  and  of  the  leading  agricul- 
turists of  the  district.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  early  on 
the  ground,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain,  remained  till 
nearly  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  Earl  of  March  was  on  the 
field  during  the  entire  day.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  was  also  on  the  ground  during  a  part  of  the  fore- 
noon, as  was  also  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  and  a  party  from 
Huntly  Lodge.  Among  those  on  the  field  were — Sir  J.  H; 
Dalrymple  Elphiustone,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Cobairdy  . 
Mr.  Lumsden,  of  Auchindoir ;  Mr.  Grant,  of  Beldorney,  and 
Mrs.  Grant ;  Captain  Grant,  of  Glenbarry ;  Mr.  Geddes, 
Orbliston,  &c.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  stock  shown, 
there  being  not  fewer  than  251  entries  of  live  stock.  In 
general,  the  quality  of  the  animals  shown  was  very  superior, 
though  in  some  cases  there  were  traces  of  the  severe  ordeal  to 
which  cattle  in  this  district  have  been  subjected  from  the 
burnt-up  pastures  of  the  past  summer.  The  shorthorn  breed 
of  cattle  made  a  good  appearance.  In  the  class  of  bulls  eight 
animals  were  entered,  all  of  which  exhibited  considerable  ex- 
cellence. The  first  prize  bull,  from  Orbliston,  was  unques- 
tioBably  a  very  superior  animal,  presenting  particularly  fine 
quarters,  while  he  was  low  in  front,  almost  indeed  to  a  fault ; 
he  also  handled  freely.  The  bull  to  which  the  second  prize 
was  awarded  was,  as  respects  merit,  placed  below  other  two 
animals  shown  respectively  from  Dipple  and  Broadland ;  these 
latter,  having  both  carried  oflf  second  prizes  at  former  shows, 
could  not  again  receive  a  similar  money  prize.  Mr.  Cantlie's 
bull  was  only  37  months  old. 

There  was  also  a  large  display  of  cows  of  the  same  breed. 
The  first  prize  animal  from  Broadland  was  a  perfect  beauty — 
showing  great  elegance  of  frame,  with  a  well-shaped  and  well- 
set  head,  and  at  the  same  time  not  exhibiting  an  over-prepon- 
derance of  fat.    We  may  lemaxk  that  this  animal  was,  at  the 


show  of  the  Strathbogie  Farmers'  Club,  held  the  preceding 
week,  placed  below  the  cow  (one  from  Sraithstown)  to  which 
the  second  prize  was  awarded  on  Thursday.  Broadland's 
beast  was  decidedly  the  favourite  on  Thursday.  The  queys, 
both  one-year  old  and  two-year  old,  comprised  many  auimala 
of  high  promise. 

The  Aberdeenshire  polled  breed  were,  as  usual,  a  large 
show.  It  was  apparent,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that 
many  of  the  animals  shown  in  this  class  contained  much  cross 
blood,  exhibiting  points  which,  however  much  they  might  have 
been  prized  in  shorthorns  or  in  crosses,  could  not  he  regarded 
as  other  than  blemishes  in  black  cattle.  We  were  glad  to 
notice  that  the  judges,  in  giving  their  awards,  appeared  to  have 
been  guided  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  breed,  and 
gave  prizes,  not  to  the  largest  animals,  nor  even  to  what  to  the 
uninitiated  might  have  seemed  the  most  showy,  but  to  those 
beasts  exhibiting  the  highest  breeding  and  the  greatest  purity 
of  blood.  Even  in  the  class  of  oxen  we  noticed  that  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  smallest  pair  shown,  both  of  which  were 
very  neat  animals.  Some  of  the  cows  and  quejs  were  good ; 
few  of  the  bulls  exhibited  much  excellence. 

The  display  of  Highland  cattle  was  of  such  a  kind  as  we  ap- 
prehend could  not  be  excelled  from  any  other  estate  in  the 
country.  The  first-prize  bull,  from  Minmore — a  young  crea- 
ture, not  five  months  old — was  a  perfect  gem,  presenting  all 
the  excellencies  for  which  this  useful  and  hardy  breed  of  cattle 
is  distinguished.  The  cows  and  queys  from  Minmore  were 
also  superior ;  it  will  be  seen  that  four  of  them  carried  off 
prizes.  Mr.  Smith,  Nevie,  showed  a  very  fine  pair  of  High- 
land oxen,  wliich,  however,  failed  to  get  a  prize.  One  of  the 
two  prize  oxen  from  Coynachie  was  reckoned  an  animal  of 
rare  beauty,  being  peculiarly  low  upon  the  legs,  and  deep  in 
the  brisket.  As  a  whole,  the  Highland  breed,  though  confined 
to  a  few  exhibitors,  were  in  as  great  perfection  as  any  other 
class  of  cattle  on  the  ground. 

Among  the  croas-bred  oxen  there  were  some  very  heavy 
animals.  In  the  three-year-olds,  the  second  prize  was  given  to 
the  heavier  of  the  two^'pairs]of  animals  ;'the  first  pair,  how- 
ever, were  the  fatter  of  the  two,  and  also  handled  better.  It 
was  stated  that  the  second  prize  pair  could  not  weigh  less  than 
24  cwt.    They  were  sold,  we  believe,  for  £37.    Among  the 
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year-old  prize  oxen  was  one  animal  of  great  promise ;  it  was 
appai-eotly  out  of  a  Highland  cow. 

The  sheep,  as  usual  at  this  competition,  were  a  fine  sliow. 
In  the  Leicester  breed  the  honours  were  wholly  shared  between 
Dipple  and  Orbliston.  The  latter  were  perhaps  the  finer 
sheep ;  the  former  had  certainly  the  finer  wool.  In  the 
Cheviot  breed  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  almost  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  she  at  least  carried  off  all  the  prizes.  The 
specimens  she  showed  of  this  hardy  and  iiseful  sheep  were  all 
well  bred,  and  apparently  of  great  purity.  Almost  similar 
remarks  may  be  made  respecting  the  blackfaced  breed,  in 
which  the  prizes  were  exclusively  awarded  to  Messrs.  Smith, 
Coynachie.  We  must  say,  indeed,  that  we  never  saw  finer 
tups  of  this  breed  than  were  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Smith  ; 
their  ewes  were  also  particularly  good,  and  their  wedders  were 
strong  valuable  sheep.  The  crosses  embraced  some  valuable 
sheep ;  and  here  again  the  contest  was  chiefly  between  Dipple 
and  Orbliston.  Both  stocks  were  good  ;  and  the  honours  are 
pretty  equally  shared.  We  may  notice,  as  something  rather 
curious,  that  a  pen  of  five  yearling  wedders,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  haviug  by  mistake  been  entered  among  the  two-ye&T- 
olds,  they  actually  carried  off  the  prize  in  that  class  from  sheep 
twelve  months  older  than  themselves  1  We  need  not  say  that 
they  were  of  rare  excellence.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  will  be 
found  when  we  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
Mr.  Hunter  sold  the  pen  for  £20 ;  being  at  the  rate  of  £4 
a-head  for  yearlings  !  A  pretty  good  price  this,  it  must  be 
admitted. 

There  were  few  implements  exhibited.  The  chief  was  a 
"  sheep-dipping  machine"  shown  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
This  machine,  which  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  application 


of  Wilson's  composition,  presents  a  sloping  flooring  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  and  divided  also  into 
two  compartments  by  another  railing  running  up  the  centre. 
At  the  lower  end  is  a  trough  to  contain  the  liquid.  The  sheep 
to  be  dipped  are  introduced  into  one  of  the  compartments,  and 
after  being  dipped  are  passed  into  the  other  ;  where,  as  they 
stand  for  some  time,  the  liquid  which  drops  from  their  fleece 
falling  upon  the  floor  runs  down  towards  the  trough.  There 
is,  therefore,  by  this  principle,  no  waste  of  the  composition. 
The  judges,  in  their  report,  "  very  highly  commended"  the 
machine  ;  adding,  that  "  the  judges  think  that  thanks  are  due 
to  her  Grace  for  having  shown  it."  Besides  this  machine, 
there  was  also  a  "  urine  cart,"  shown  by  Mr.  Wagstaff ;  an 
implement  with  which  much  of  the  "  manurial  rain"  plan  of 
Mr.  Mechi  may  be  accomplished.  Mr.  ConoUy  also  showed 
one  of  the  patent  churns,  so  celebrated  for  the  quick  conver- 
sion of  cream  into  butter. 

As  usual,  his  grace  exhibited  some  stock  from  the  Home 
Farm  of  Gordon  Castle.  These  comprised  some  very  fine 
Leicester  and  Southdown  tups,  shearlings,  and  ewes,  together 
with  shorthorned  queys  and  Highland  stots.  As  the  judges 
remarked,  some  of  the  stock  were  lean,  having  suffered  from  the 
scarcity  of  the  grass  this  summer.  It  required  no  peculiar 
penetration,  however,  to  discover  in  all  the  animals  shown 
marks  of  high  breeding,  and  the  leading  elements  of  good 
stock.  The  Highland  stots,  which  seemed  to  have  borne  best 
the  exigencies  of  the  past  season,  were  all  of  them  splendid 
animals.  One  pair  was,  we  believe,  sold  on  the  ground  for 
fifty  guineas ! 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Cobairdy ;  Mr.  R.  Wilson, 
Durn;  and  Mr.  Loiigmore,  Rettie. 


THE     POTATO     DISEASE. 


Sir, — During  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  that  dread- 
ful scourge,  the  potato-blight,  has  again  made  its  appearance 
amongst  us,  and  has  already  committed  great  devastation  in 
this  and  the  sister  island.  My  avocations  having  lately  afforded 
me  a  few  weeks'  leisure,  I  determined  to  devote  it  to  the  re- 
investigation of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  or  origin  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
curing  it  or  preventing  its  occurrence.  I  will  not  now  occupy 
your  time  and  space  with  a  long  account  of  all  the  experiments 
and  researches  that  I  have  made  with  this  object,  but  will 
content  myself  with  making  you  acquainted  with  the  general 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  That  the  potato-blight  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  any  parasitical  iuaect. 

2nd.  That  it  is  the  effect  of  a  species  of  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation or  incipient  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  (i.e.  albu- 
minoid) constituents  of  the  sap  or  cell-contents. 

3rd.  That  this  decomposition  is  either  directly  produced  by 
a  peculiar  fungus,  the  botrytis  infestans — to  which  public 
attention  has  been  already  directed  by  other  writers — or,  what 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  still  more  probable  supposition,  the  fungus 
referred  to  only  makes  its  appearance  after  the  fermentative  pro- 
cesses have  been  in  action  for  some  time,  and,  consequently,  is 
an  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

4th.  That  the  blight  has  been  in  some  measure  produced  by 
the  long-continued  and  indiscriminate  use  of  animal  nitro- 


genous manure,  which  has  over-stimulated  the  potato  plant, 
and  thus  rendered  it  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  has,  in 
fact,  produced  the  same  effect  upon  it  that  alcoholic  drinks, 
when  taken  in  excess,  do  on  the  human  system ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  injured  the  stamina  of  the  plant,  and  rendered  the 
organism  more  readily  affected  by  atmospheric  and  other  in- 
fluences. 

5th.  That  animal  or  highly  nitrogenous  organic  manures 
should  be  used  with  great  caution  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  and  indeed,  in  that  of  all  root  crops  ;  the  best  manure 
for  the  potato  plant  being  the  inorganic  composts,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  which  are,  or  were  at  one  time,  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent. 

6th.  That  the  disease  having  once  established  itself,  has  be- 
come epidemic. 

7th.  That  it  is  contagious,  if  not  infectious. 

8th.  That  the  only  mode  of  eradicating  it  is  to  restore  the 
original  constitution  of  the  plant. 

9th.  That  this  desirable  result  can  be  only  brought  about  by 
introducing  a  complete  alteration  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
that  is  adopted. 

10th.  That  the  changes  in  question  should  consist :  Ist, 
In  thoroughly  drying  the  seed  potatoes,  by  the  process  now 
followed  in  some  parts  of  Germany  ;  2udly,  in  steeping  them 
for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol  or  blue  stone),  of  about  the  same  strength  as  that 
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used  for  "  pickling"  wheat ;  3rdly,  iii  planting  them  in  poor, 
well  drained  land ;  4thly  and  lastly,  in  substituting  for  the 
farm-yard  manure,  &c.,  now  employed,  some  inorganic  com- 
post similar  to  tliose  before  alluded  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  simple  ex- 
periment should  be  tried  in  storing  the  potato  crop  during  the 
present  season  : — Let  the  tubers  be  stored  in  the  usual  way, 
but  in  the  centre  of  each  heap  or  sackful  let  there  be  placed  a 
quantity  of  unslacked  lime,  not  in  actual  contact  with  the 
roots,  but  enclosed  in  some  porous  vessel — an  old  wicker 
basket  for  instance — and  covered  over  with  and  surrounded  by 
a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  hay.    By  this  means  the  tubers  will 


bs  kept  dry,  and,  as  the  preoence  of  humidity  in  the  air  is  a 
great  incentive  to  putrefactive  decomposition,  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  decay  will  be  removed.  The  lime,  so  soon  as  it  has 
become  slacked,  may  be  taken  away  and  employed  as  manure, 
and,  if  practicable,  should  be  replaced  with  fresh  lime.  The 
experiment  I  have  described,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  be 
easily  tried,  and  would  cost  but  little,  even  if  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale ;  it  cannot  be  productive  of  any  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  will  be  doubtless  attended  with  beneficial  results, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thornton  J.  Heeapath. 
Mansion-house,  Old  Park,  Bristol,  August  17th,  1853. 


WAGES 


THE     EQUITABLE     AVAGE     TRINCIPLE. 


No.  IX. 

I  have  committed  the  political  evil  of  raising-  my 
voice  against  a  law  that  has  been  recognized  by  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  which  is  exercised  by  the 
capitalist  more  or  less.  I  have  said  that  "  until  the 
njustice  of  the  principle  is  exposed,  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  labouring  man ;  for  a  necessary  corollary  (and 
certainly  a  most  convenient  one  to  all  employers)  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  dogma  of  free  la- 
bour, wluch  asserts  that  in  any  way  to  restrict  the 
liberty  of  the  capitalist  to  buy  his  labour  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  sell  it  (of  course)  in  the  dearest,  is  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  ordinary  trade 
ideas."  But  this,  and  solely  for  the  capitalist,  would 
seem  to  perpeti-ate  an  even  greater  evil  than  the  pre- 
sent wage  law  ;  for  it  would  cut  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  give  rise  at  the  same  time  to  under- 
paid workmen  and  overcharged  purchasers,  to  cheap 
labour  and  dear  commodities,  for  the  mere  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  middle  man.  I  will  give  a  quotation  bear- 
ing upon  this  point. 

"To  buy  labour  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  without 
any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  produce,  is  to  defraud  the 
producer ;  and  to  sell  it  at  the  dearest  possible  rate, 
without  regard  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  commodity, 
is  to  wrong  the  purchaser.  Surely  this  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade  which  guided  the  dealings  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mons, the  Jew  fence ;  and  yet  he  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  transported,  for  putting  it  in  practice.  In 
the  case  of  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  the  main  ini- 
quity consists  in  not  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  labour 
represented  by  the  article  purchased ;  and  indeed  it  is 
often  this  buying  of  articles  far  below  their  equitable 
value  that  constitutes  the  chief  evidence  as  to  the  gmlty 
knowledge  of  the  receiver." 

If  no  restrictions  are  to  be  put  upon  the  capitalist, 
and,  despite  the  principle  of  justice,  they  are  to  buy 
their  labour  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  it  in  the 
dearest — or,  in  other  words,  make  the  necessities  of 
their  fellow-men  their  stock-in-trade — why  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  justice,  shall  they  not  stand  with  the 
Jew  referred  to,  and  answer  to  the  same  chai-ge  against 
them?  for  the  charge  is  identical  in  both  instances —  I 


that  of  not  paying  a  proper  price  for  the  labour  of  the 
commodities  they  obtain. 

Who  wonders  to  see  labourers  forming  themselves 
into  Co-operative  Societies,  and  ready  ever  to  listen  to 
those  who  obtain  wide  popularity  by  goading  on  the 
irritated  feelings  of  their  audience,  by  taunting  them 
with  their  degradation?  Who  wonders  to  see  the 
panaceas  that  are  ever  and  anon  arising  to  overthrow 
the  dire  effects  of  this  rotten  system  :  I  mean  the  wild 
Socialist  and  Communistic  theories,  that  are  floating 
about  amongst  us — now  advancing,  now  retreating? 
And  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  free  labour,  as  we  see  it 
understood  and  practised,  maintains  its  usm'ped  position, 
and  makes  the  remuneration  of  workmen  depend  on  the 
gi'eed  of  the  commercial  man,  rather  than  on  principles 
of  justice,  we  need  expect  no  settled  and  happy  state  of 
feeling  to  subsist  between  the  two  classes  we  have  shown 
to  be  at  daggers  drawing. 

I  have  used  the  word  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
capitalist.  I  have  said,  if  he  is  not  restricted,  and  it 
is  probable  that  I  .may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  this. 
All  wage  regulation  bills  I  consider  to  be  abortive  at- 
tempts, and  furthermore  unnatural  attempts,  to  secure 
that  administration  of  justice,  that  should  be  spon- 
taneous. Such  regulations  would  leave  the  matter  of 
feeling  just  where  it  was  ;  or  more  likely,  it  would  in- 
tensify it,  because  the  capitalist  would  kick  against  the 
embargo,  and  hate  the  cause  of  it;  while  in  the 
breast  of  the  workman  would  be  engendered  no  respect 
and  gratitude  to  the  hand  that  supplied  his  wants,  but 
a  varying  form  of  a  simply  malicious  ti'iTimph. 

The  restrictions  to  wliich  I  look  are  those  natm'al 
ones,  arising  from  a  more  extended  diffusion  of  the 
great  first  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  in  all  theu' 
various  applications  to  trade,  and  likewise  to  the  prac- 
tical use  that  shall  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  master's 
interest  is  bound  up  in  the  well  being  and  happiness  of 
his  workijeople. 

The  admirable  working  of  these  principles,  and  the 
truth  of  this  glorious  fact  is  not  in  anyway  hypothetical. 

The  only  true  and  equitable  system  of  wages  is  the 
Tribute  system ;  or  that  which  makes  the  remuneration 
of  the  workman  depend  on  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
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his  labour,  aud  which  is  opposed  to  the  hireling  system, 
which  pays  no  regard  to  tlie  produce  or  just  property  of 
the  labourer,  and  the  villeinage  system,  which  regards 
neither  his  property  nor  his  liberty.  As  a  tributer,  the 
workman  is  neither  the  slave  nor  the  servant  of  the 
capitalist,  but  is  his  partner,  having  common  interest 
with  him,  and  "  being  as  anxious  to  promote  his  em- 
ployer's welfare  as  he  is  his  own." 

The  "  equitable  wage  principle"  here  advocated,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  "  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand," is  not  entirely  unknown  in  commerce.  Mr. 
Babbage,  in  his  Economy  of  Manufactm-es — mark  it, 
good  readers,  in  his  Economy  of  Manufactures — tells 
us  that  the  mode  of  working  the  mines  in  Cornwall, 
by  what  is  called  "  tiibute,"  or  payment  for  raising  and 
di'essing  the  ore  by  means  of  a  certain  pai't  of  its  value 
when  rendered  merchantable,  is  found  to  produce  such 
admii'able  effects,  that  he  advocates  the  principle  with 
warmth,  merely  resting  his  argument  on  its  economy, 
independently  of  all  considerations  of  justice.  Mr. 
Mayhew  notices  the  payment  of  the  crew  in  whaling 
ships ;  the  profits  arising  from  fishing  with  nets  on  the 
South  Coast  of  England ;  the  "  fourth  penny"  among 
the  Irish  weavers,  as  being  all  "instances  of  the 
equitable  mode  of  pajnnent  or  tribute  rendered  to 
working  men."  And  Mr.  Babbage  instances  the  es- 
tablishment of  M.  Leclaire,  the  French  house-painter, 
which  is  conducted  on  this  plan,  "  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  just  and  practical  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  is  at  present  in  existence  :  the  capitalist 
being  paid  a  fair  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money,  a 
return  for  his  risk,  and  a  salary  for  his  superintendence, 
while  the  workmen  (who  receive  a  certain  weekly  wage) 
are  allowed  to  participate  with  himself  in  the  profits." 
In  his  usually  clear  manner  Mr.  Babbage  sums  up  the 
advantages  of  the  introduction  of  this  tribute  system  into 
factories,  &c.,  in  the  following  terms :  (1).  Every 
person  engaged  in  the  business  would  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity.  (2).  Every  person  would  have 
an  immediate  interest  in  preventing  waste  or  misma- 
nagement. (3).  The  talents  of  all  would  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  every  part.  (4).  None  but  work- 
men of  high  character  and  qualifications  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  establishments.  (5).  When  any  cu-- 
cumstance  produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  more  skill 
would  be  directed  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production. 
(6).  All  real  or  imaginary  causes  for  combination  of 
workmen  agamst  their  employers  would  be  totally  re- 
moved. 

Such  advantages  are  certain  to  follow  to  workpeople 
on  farms'as  well  as  in  factories,  to  farmers  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  from  the  thorough  adoption  of  this 
system  ;  and  I  advocate  it  with  courage,  and  the  more 
so,  since  I  am  confirmed  by  such  high  authority,  being 
confident  that  until  it  comes  into  operation,  poverty, 
discontent,  and  class  enmity  will  continue  to  exist,  as 
they  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  us. 


No.    X. 

The  sooner  the  geuerally  uuderstood  principle  in 
modern  English  trade,  that  a  man's  wages  for  the 


actual  time  of  his  services  arc  full  return  for  them,  is 
abandoned,  aud  the  tribute  system  introduced,  the 
better. 

Before  a  good  state  can  be  brought  about  amongst 
the  poor  of  our  laud,  masters  must  be  convinced 
practically  that  humanity,  like  honesty,  is  the  best 
policy.  They  must  be  convinced  that  true  bene- 
volence, founded  upon  Christian  principles,  is 
not  only  consistent  with  trade  principles,  but 
absolutely  requisite  for  carrying  them  out.  This 
is  the  sentiment  I  am  anxious  to  enforce,  and  to 
enforce  which  I  would  that  I  were  gifted  with  special 
persuasive  power.  Legislation  will  do  nothing  in 
this  case,  save  harm — the  change  must  have  a  deeper 
root,  and  must  be  founded  in  conviction.  Neither  _ 
is  it  a  change  that  we  can  expect  to  see  effected 
speedily,  for  the  public  opinion  that  has  to  produce 
it  needs  to  be  educated  for  that  purpose.  Men  must 
come  to  apply  their  religion  to  trade,  and  not  un- 
naturally separate  the  one  from  the  other,  saying,  I 
wiU  be  unjust  and  an  extortioner  six  days,  but  on 
the  seventh  will  I  rest  from  my  labours,  and  do  no 
ill ;  for  here  certainly  the  devil  has  the  best  of  it, 
since  he  is  at  large  during  the  entire  six  days,  and  is 
only  chained  up  on  the  seventh — a  rather  ineffectual 
and  farcical  chaining,  this  latter,  I  am  inclined  to 
think. 

No :  legislation  will  not  effect  this  change,  any 
more  than  in  France  it  could  graft  a  young  republic 
by  a  parchment  edict  upon  the  rotten  stimip  of  a 
despotic  monarchy.  The  French,  accustomed  to 
trace  their  evils  to  their  institutions,  taught  alike  by 
their  writers  and  their  orators  to  cast  upon  empty 
forms  the  burden  of  their  ingrained  sins— they  con- 
ceived that  a  change  of  institutions  and  of  forms 
would  work  those  miracles  which  are  the  slow  but 
certain  product  of  private  virtue  aud  individual  ex- 
ertion— of  patient  toil  and  more  patient  endurance— 
of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  love.  They  imagined 
they  could  reform  society  without  first  reforming 
themselves.  They  sought  the  reward  without  the 
effort — the  victory  without  the  conflict.  They  sought 
in  the  barren  and  narrow  range  of  the  mechanical, 
what  can  only  be  found  in  the  rich  resources  of  the 
moral  world.  They  worked  for  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  without  requiring  his  participation  in  the 
task.  By  destroying  external  barriers,  and  striking 
off  material  chains,  they  imagined  that  man  luight  be 
rendered  free  and  equal,  perceiving  not  that  freedom 
and  equahty  have  their  sole  roots  and  guarantees 
within  the  man.  In  attempting  to  legislate  for  such 
matters,  we  should  but  imitate  this  fatal  blunder. 
The  profound  aphorism  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  Constitutions  cannot  be  made,  they  must  grow"  is 
of  use  to  us ;  for  we  may  ever  discern  the  impossi- 
bility oi  forcing  virtue,  oi  forcing  justice  upon  man  : 
both  must  have  their  bii-th  within  man— they  must 
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grow  with  his  growth,  they  must  strengthen  with 
Ids  strength,  else  can  they  never  yield  other  fruit 
than  the  famed  apples  of  Sodom. 

I  have  said  more  upon  this  point  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  because  there  have  been  recent 
attempts  to  gain  the  consent  of  our  legislators  to 
bills  of  the  character  I  mention.  Mr.  Cardwell  very 
justly  remarked,  at  the  close  of  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  May,  "  That  what 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate  sufficiently 
showed  how  unfit  that  house  was  to  legislate  in  such 
a  way,  by  such  bills,  on  the  details  of  complicated 
trade." 

It  rests  with  each  one  of  us  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  remedy  the  evil  we  must  deplore.  To  me 
the  adoption  of  the  tribute  system  appears  the  best 
method  of  doing  so. 

The  instances  and  authority  I  have  produced  in 
favour  of  the  tribute  or  equitable-wage  principle  will 
preserve  me  from  being  charged  with  theorism. 
I  have  shown  that  the  system  has  worked,  and  is 
working ;  and  I  can  yet  bring  further  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  meets  the  unquaMed  approval  of  large 
numbers  of  men  occupying  conspicuous  places  in 
trade  and  commerce. 

I  should,  indeed,  glory  in  the  fact  of  being  able  to 
bring  before  my  readers  any  instances  of  its  ha\dng 
been  adopted  by  farmers.  In  some  modified  sense  it 
may  have  been  practised,  I  am  quite  ready  to  think ; 
and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  notice  it  when  I  have 
become  personally  acquainted  with  its  operations. 

There  Uved  and  died  at  Bristol,  within  the  last 
half  century,  a  merchant  of  most  Quixotic  notions 
and  eccentric  habits.  He  thought  fit  to  set  at 
defiance  "  ordinary  trade  ideas,"  and  practically 
reversed  the  commercial  maxim — Every  man  for 
himself.  Oddly  enough,  he  determined  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  duty  and  interest.  He  pui-sued 
this  strange  course  so  far  as  actually  to  treat  his 
men  as  independent  and  intelligent  co-operators  in 
the  work  of  life ;  and  where  he  did  not  find  them  so, 
he  left  no  means  untried  that  might  make  them  so. 
He  traded  not  with  their  necessities,  but  liberally 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  indigent.  He  educated 
their  children,  threw  around  their  homes  all  the 
beauties  and  attractions  of  social  life,  and  by  shorten- 
ing the  period  of  labour,  sent  them  home  early  to 
enjoy  and  improve  their  evenings  with  their  families. 
There  is  an  anecdote  that  shows  the  consistency  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  peculiar  course,  and  it  repre- 
sents him  every  Friday  evening  stationed  at  a  certain 
door  by  which  the  labourers  made  their  exit,  with  a 
basket  in  his  hand,  filled  with  minute  packages  in 
paper.  As  the  men  passed,  a  package  was  slipped 
nto  the  hand  of  each,  and  one  would  find  that  he 
had  a  present  of  five  shillings,  another  of  three,  ano- 
ther of  half-a-crown,  and  so  on,  each  discerning  in  bis 


gift  an  estimate  of  his  diligence.  Men  who  men- 
tioned to  him  improvements  that  had  occm-red  to 
them  for  any  part  of  the  business,  he  would  thank 
and  reward  handsomely.  And  then,  at  stock-taking, 
he  invariably  made  gifts.  "  Every  sign  of  industry 
and  of  sincere  interest  in  the  establishment  gave  him 
satisfaction.  When  the  year  wound  up  well,  the 
pleasure  was  not  all  with  the  principal ;  for  those 
whose  diligence  and  talent  had  a  share  in  gaining  the 
result,  found  also  that  they  had  a  share  in  the  reward. 
Stock  taking  became  to  them  a  matter  of  personal 
interest,  and  they  would  often  enquire,  '  Hope  you 
find  things  satisfactory.  Sir?'  Surely  it  must  be  far 
more  cheerful  for  a  master  to  feel  that  those  around 
him  have  some  pleasure  in  his  success,  than  to  know 
that  it  is  indifferent  to  them,  because  they  are  aware 
that  however  large  the  cake  may  be,  he  will  eat  it  aU 
alone."  His  men  all  testify  to  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  One,  with  a  fine  glow  of  good  feeling, 
said,  when  questioned,  "  He  never  had  a  good  year 
but  I  was  the  better  for  it,  when  stock  taking  came." 
Another,  a  young  man  with  whom  he  had  taken  great 
pains,  said,  "  At  stock  taking  he  has  sometimes  given 
me  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time ."  The  same  young 
man  told  also  of  the  strange  conduct  of  his  master 
when  calling  on  him  one  evening — "  Seeing  the  three 
children,  he  said  he  would  hke  to  make  them  a 
present,  and  when  he  went  home  gave  liim  a  ten 
pound  note  for  each  of  them."  Curious,  good 
reader ;  was  it  not  ?  Little  Miss  Elirt  might  pro- 
bably press  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  whisper  softly, 
as  Mr.  Budgett  passed,  "  Rather,  m — ;  rather,  m — ." 

"  Well,  but  of  course,"  you  say,  "  this  man  died 
insolvent."    Remark  the  sequel. 

From  a  very  humble  rank  he  rose  rapidly  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  affluent  and  respected  citizens 
of  Bristol — in  fact  one  of  the  order  of  merchant 
princes.  The  tears  of  those  whose  interests  he  had 
so  carefully  considered  fell  thickly  upon  the  recep- 
tacle of  his  mortal  remains,  testifying  to  all  beholders 
that  in  him,  the  departed,  his  people  had  lost  a  friend 
indeed.  "  Rarely,"  says  the  Bristol  Times  of  that 
week,  "  has  a  neighbourhood  suffered  a  greater  loss 
in  the  death  of  a  man."  Upwards  of  200  men 
broken  down  in  heart  on  account  of  the  death  of 
their  master !  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  this 
fact.  Such  a  monument  as  this  above  a  man's 
grave,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  costs  a  price,  and 
it  must  be  paid  for  in  a  maiCs  own  lifetime,  and  hi/ his 
own  hand. 

In  business  this  man  was  keen — deliberately,  con- 
sistently, methodically  keen.  He  could  buy  as 
scarcely  any  other  man  could  buy ;  and  sell  as 
scarcely  any  other  man  could  sell.  "He  was  an 
Athletes  on  the  arena  of  trade" — conquered  he  would 
not  be.  And  yet,  with  all  this  sagacity,  and  tact, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  we  find  him  lending 
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himself  to  promote  sucb  extraordinary  practices  as 
those  I  have  mentioned.  Yes,  we  behokl  a  great 
man  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  justice, 
and  worldly  wisdom ;  he  throws  away  the  advan- 
tages that  accrue  to  the  man  who  acts  upon  the 
spirit  of  our  received  commercial  maxims — who  makes 
self  his  duty ;  and  in  their  place  maintains  that 
"  humanity,  like  honesty,  is  the  best  policy,"  and 
"  liberality  is  the  truest  economy." 


No.  XL 

OTHER  FOKMS   OF   THE   TRIBUTE   SYSTEM. 

We  have  seen  that  the  systeni  has  been  approved 
and  practised— nay,  originated  by  men  of  great 
worldly  wisdom  and  high  standing  in  the  trading, 
commercial,  and  manufactui'ing  communities.  "\Te 
have  seen  that  its  unvarying  residts  have  been  wenltJi — 
pecuniary  profit  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  very  low  ground 
to  take,  and  that  the  proper  position  to  have  chosen 
and  maintained  would  have  been  the  plain  Christian 
duty  of  taking  care  of  our  work-people,  following 
the  bent  of  our  principles  wheresoever  they  might 
lead  us,  without  reference  to  their  trade  results. 

But  it  is  possible  that  I  am  addressing  many  per- 
sons who  consider  that  trade  and  Christianity  may 
be  considered  as  two  very  distinct  pursuits,  the 
one  to  be  followed  by  all  traders ;  and  the  other,  by 
such  t  raders  as  have  the  same  eccentric  and  quixotic 
turn  we  noticed  in  Mr.  Budget,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  those  who  have  a  fancy  for  it.  There  are  those 
who  understand  the  maxim,  that  "  Property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights"  in  this  manner  :  if  they 
succeed  to  property,  their  did;/  is  to  increase  if  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power.  The  didi/  they  see  only 
as  it  refers  to  the  aggrandisement  of  self.  Philan- 
thropic measures  and  small  dividends  dou't  agree 
with  such  folks  ;  but  humanizing  efforts  and  heavy 
dividends  are  very  laudable.  The  invariable  question 
that  comes  from  this  class  is,  "  But  will  it  pay  ?" 

There  are  evidently,  considering  the  two  classes  of 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment to  be  pursued — a  liiglier  and  a  lower.  There 
is  the  moral  aud  Christian  argument,  and  there  is 
the  worldly  and  money-making  argument.  Even  if 
1  proved  my  position  firm  in  the  higher,  there  would 
still  be  the  tenable  nature  of  the  lower  to  maintain ; 
whereas  if  I  at  once  make  my  position  firm  on  the 
lower,  I  preclude  the  possibihty  of  contention  re- 
specting the  higher. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  already  cited  to  this 
effect.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  one  more  instance  of 
the  manner  in  wluch  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
Liheralitij  (not  indiscriminate  liberality)  is  the  trnest 
economy,  is  adopted  by  the  eccentric  class  to  whom  I 
have  repeatedly  referred. 

I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  it  is  an  important 


example  ;  and  furthermore,  because  it  embodies  the 
experience,  and  is  the  result  of  the  deliberate  consi- 
deration of  no  less  than  four  hundred  practical  men 
of  business. 

Very  many  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  candle  company,  called  "  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company,"  in  London.  This  company 
has  its  principal  works  at  Vauxhall,  where  it  employs 
sonic  eight  hundred  people.  The  managing  directors 
of  this  com])auy  are  two  gentlemen,  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Wilson,  men  upon  whose  labours  it  is  a 
joy  to  look.  The  history  of  what  has  taken  place  at 
Belmont  factory  is  very  long  ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  compress  the  facts  as  much  as  possible.  One  of 
the  brothers  gave  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  educational  projects;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  his  words.  "  The  school  began  in  a  very  humble 
way  by  half-a-dozen  of  our  boys  hiding  themselves 
behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a-week,  after  they 
had  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their  tea,  to 
practise  writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  wom-out 
pens  begged  from  the  counting-house.  The  foreman 
of  theii"  department  encouraged  them.  As  they  per- 
severed, and  were  joinedby  other  of  the  boys,hebegged 
that  some  rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for 
them.  When  they  had  obtained  these,  they  used  to 
clear  away  the  caudle-boxes  at  night,  aud  set  up  the 
desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably  than  before, 
although  still  at  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
working  in  any  ordinary  school-room.  My  brother 
encouraged  them  with  some  books  as  prizes.  The 
fact  of  the  whole  thing  being  the  work  of  the  boys 
themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  its 
value,  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  in 
it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  books  for  prizes, 
and  of  copy  books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments, 
and  by  my  being  (but  not  until  long  after  the  com- 
mencement, and  after  beuig  much  pressed  aud  being 
assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint)  always  pre- 
sent at  the  school-meetings  to  give  them  the  sanction 
of  authority,  but  taking  no  more  active  part  than 
hearing  the  most  backward  boys  their  spclHng."  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wilson  then  erected  a  school-room  at  the 
expense  of  £172,  and  this  was  completed  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  winter  of  1848.  Everything  for  a  time 
was  conducted  by  themselves,  till  the  principle  of 
self-government  on  which  it  started  was  superseded, 
at  the  request  of  the  boys,  and  authority  introduced. 
The  exercise  of  this  authority  was  guided,  however, 
by  the  general  vote,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  cases  of 
fixing  the  days  and  hom-s  for  schooling.  The  demand 
for  child-labour  in  this  manufactory  isvery  spasmodic. 
During  a  slack  time  the  children  not  employed  arc 
drafted  into  the  school  when  upon  the  premises,  and 
remain  there  well  employed,  instead  of  pleying  about 
in  the  streets,  till  the  next  flush  of  work  requires 
their  little  hands.    The  evening  school  throve  well. 
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During  eight  mouths  in  the  year  the  elder  boys  used 
to  give  three  nights  a-week  to  it,  and  one  hour  and 
a-half  each  night.     When  it  is  remembered  tliat  the 
1.5  hours  of  schooling  was  always  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  boys  did  not 
all  oifer  themselves  ;  and  by  the  simple  expedieut  of 
johiiug  to  it  some  harmless  pleasure,  eventually  all 
were  induced  to  attend  the  school.     One  of  these 
pleasures  was  the  introduction  of  the  game  of  cricket. 
The  lower  part  of  Lambeth  and  Battersea  Fields, 
where  the  chief  part  of  the  factory  people  live,  v.'as 
fearfully  swept  by  the  cholera  in  1849.    It  was  de- 
cided that  fresh  air  and  exercise  were  the  best  pre- 
ventives.    The  Messrs.  Wilson  obtained  the  loan  of 
a  field,  and  organized  three  or  four  cricket  clubs 
amongst  theii-  men  and  boys.     The  effect  was  ad- 
mirable, for  out  of  the  youths  employed  only  one 
died.     So  well  did  it  answer,  that  these  gentlemen 
considered  it  worth  while  to  hire  a  piece  of  ground 
subsequently,  and  to  incur  the  expense  of  £249  for 
three  years.     The  annual  expense  is  now  £S0.    Mr. 
Wilson  says  of  it,  "I  feel  that  the  amount  of  money, 
though  so  large,  has  been  exceedingly  well  laid  out. 
It  induces  a  quickness  of  hand  and  eye,  a  strength 
and  activity  of  body,"  which  is  of  the  iitmost  value  in 
the  works,  and,  besides  this,  "  there  may  be  observed 
amongst  our  first-class  boys  in  one  of  their  matches 
an  entire   freedom   from  rudeness  of  conduct    or 
language ;   iu  fact,  a  really  gentlemanlike  behaviour 
towards  each  other,  which  makes  us  feel  that  the 
moral  training  quite  keeps  pace  with  the  physical." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boys 
and  myself  with  the  men  in  the   cricket  and  gar- 
dening produced    much    good    feeling  among    us 
all,    and    has   made    many  work  together  iu  the 
factory  during  the  winter  as  friends,  who  felt  almost 
as  strangers  before.****     Once  get  well  thrown  in 
with  them  with  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  you 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  wishing  their  sood,  and 
the  better  educated  and  more  formed  mind  i.s  quite 
certain  to  get  very  great  influence  for  good  over  the 
less  educated  and  less  formed  one,  and  this  influence 
once  obtained  goes  on  working  almost  unconsciously 
to  the  person  exercising  it,  except  iu  its  effects^' 

I  cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  business  .arrangements  of  this  company,  as 
far  as  regards  the  welfare  of  its  work-people  are 
carried  out,  than  by  again  quoting  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
report  which  lies  before  me. 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  cricket  with- 
out noticing  that  they  have  been  the  means  of 
softening  to  the  boys  one  of  the  greatest  evils  now 
existing  in  the  factory — the  night-work,  for  which 
the  men  and  boys  come  in  at  six  in  the  evening  and 
leave  at  six  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  years 
we  hope  entirely  to  do  away  with  this.  To  do  so 
now,  would  require  so  heavy  an  outlay  as  to  render 


it  impossible.  The  boys  who  arc  on  night-work  do 
not  go  to  bed  directly  their  work  is  over,  being  un- 
able generally  to  sleep  if  they  do  so.  They  used  to 
dawdle  about  or  to  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other 
way  get  rid  of  the  time  till  later  iu  the  day,  when 
they  went  to  bed  just  time  enougli  to  get  as  much 
sleep  as  they  needed  before  getting  up  for  work 
again.  The  same  boys  are  not  always  at  night-work, 
but  there  are  two  gangs  working  a  week  at  a  time. 
Now  all  last  summer,  the  night  gang  of  boys,  on 
leaving  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  went 
straight  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thoroughly  en- 
joyed themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  about 
a  quarter-past  eight :  they  then  collected  in  a  shed 
wliich  v/e  have  on  the  ground,  to  hear  a  verse  or  two 
of  the  New  Testament  read  to  them,  and  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  before  going  home  to  sleep  :  and  the 
way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious 
service,  coming  as  it  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  en- 
joyment, would  make  one  hope  for  very  happy  effects 
from  it.  I  think  had  the  factory  and  its  profits  be- 
longed to  me,  and  had  the  cricket  and  garden  cost 
double  what  I  have  stated,  I  shoidd  have  thought  it 
but  a  sort  of  conscience  money,  well  spent  in  thus 
strengthening  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  these 
boys,  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  keep 
such  unnatural  hours.  Pour  mornings  a  week  were 
thus  occupied,  whilst  on  the  other  two  they  attended 
our  school  from  six  till  eight." 

Then  there  is  the  summer  excursion.  The  first 
that  took  place  was  to  Guildford.  One  hundred  of 
these  boys  started  at  six  o'clock  and  returned  at  nine 
at  night,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  being  provided 
for  them  to  eat  on  the  grass.  They  played  a  cricket 
match  here,  "and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  looked 
at  and  spoke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when  there, 
and  spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of 
them,  if  they  live  till  ninety,  will  remember  that  one 
day,  and  with  a  feeling  more  beneficial  to  their 
minds  than  any  which  mouths  of  ordinary  schooling 
would  be  likely  to  produce."  The  next  year  250 
started  at  an  early  hour  for  Heme  Bay.  "  On  the 
whole,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  I  think  this  excursion  was 
as  completely  successful  as  that  of  the  previous  year, 
both  in  the  delight  the  boys  derived  from  it,  and 
its  effects  in  opening  and  benefiting  their  minds." 

The  expense  of  these  two  trips  was  £76.  This 
summer  excursion  is  a  reward  to  those  only  who 
stick  closely  to  the  school  through  the  winter,  and 
so  is  the  cricket.  Dishonour  is  not  therefore  put 
upon  those  who  do  not  attend,  but  honour  is  put  upon 
those  who  do.  Many  would  settle  this  matter  by 
simple  authority — saying,  "  There  is  the  school,  and 
you  shall  come  to  it."  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  actuated 
by  another  spirit,  and  shows  a  true  sympathy  with 
those  beneath  him,  remarks,  "  When  it  is  considered 
how  very  much  you  arc  asking  of  a  boy,  in  asking 
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him,  after  working  hard  in  the  factory  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  half-past  live  at  night,  to  conic  into  it 
again  at  half-past  six  for  schooling  till  eight,  and 
this  for  three  or  four  days  a  week,  during  eight 
months  together,  and  that  this  is  asked,  not  only  of 
the  best  boys,  and  those  most  eager  for  improvement, 
but  of  all  the  very  mixed  set  which  such  a  factory  as 
ours  necessarily  contains,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that,  while  always  holding  out  the  improvement  as 
the  grand  inducement  to  belong  to  the  school,  we  are 
glad  with  the  general  run  of  them  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  other  inducements  also." 

T  have  yet  to  say  much  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  adults  of  the  establishment  are  treated, 
and  the  humanizing  eifects  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Messrs.  Wilson.  I  have  also  to  show  that  the 
company's  dividends  are  very  much  increased  since 
this  system  has  been  employed,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  expenditure 
made  in  these  matters  that  they  have  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  educational  and 
other  plans  for  the  future,  and  to  re-imburse  the 
Messrs.  Wilson  the  amount  they  have  laid  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  direct  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  the  company  from  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing.  One  can  07ily  say,  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  a  factor//,  such  as  this  is  now  in  prospect  of  he- 
coming,  will  be  different  from  that  of  one  in  which  the 
giviny  and  taking  of  wages  is  the  only  connexion 
between  the  proprietors  and  their  people. 


No.  XII. 

OTHER   rOjiMS  OF  THE  EQUITABLE   "WAGE  PRINCIPLE. 

To  continue  the  report  of  the  doings  at  Belmont 
factory  works,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  increasing 
demand  for  school-room  obliged  the  IMessrs.  Wilson 
to  build  a  room  on  the  top  of  the  original  school,  at 
au  expenditure  of  £276.  The  total  number  of 
children  belonging  to  the  evening  school  of  the  two 
rooms  was  two  hundred  and  eleven.  Then  there  was 
a  school-room  engaged,  and  furnished  for  the  use  of 
the  gu'ls,  at  a  further  expense.  Subsequently  the 
educational  plans,  and  the  religious  and  moral  culture 
of  the  establishment,  were  placed  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  a  chaplin.  After  this  a  chapel 
was  built  for  the  the  work-people,  and  the  day's  work 
was  commenced  and  finished  by  an  act  of  worship. 
Morning  and  evening  the  chaplain  was  thoroughly 
employed  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
visited  the  sick,  &c. 

These  amounts  for  educational  purposes,  and  for 
the  chapel,  added  to  which  are  other  smaller  items, 
which  from  want  of  room  I  must  omit,  make  a  total 
£3,289  for  the  whole  past  expense  to  December  '52, 
and  a  sum  of  £1,105  for  the  whole  present  annual 
expense ! 

Up  to  this  point  the  proprietors  had  taken  no 


share  in  what  was  going  on.  That  the  work-people 
employed  by  their  capital  were  thus  treated  was  not 
generally  known.  The  directors,  however,  caught 
wind  of  what  was  on  foot,  and  desired  that  a  report 
should  be  made  at  a  general  meeting  "  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  education  at  present  available 
to  the  children  and  adults  employed  at  the  company's 
works,  the  outlay  incurred,  &c.,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  religious  instruction  available  for  the  work- 
people and  their  families  in  the  em])loy  of  the 
company,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  at- 
tending public  worship  or  otherwise,  and  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  course  it  may  be  expedient  for  the 
company  to  adopt  on  these  heads,  and  the  nature  of 
the  propositions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  submit 
for  the  sanction  of  the  proprietors."  Mr.  Wilson 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  authorised  to  draw 
up  the  report,  stating  all  the  particulars  of  the  ease, 
and  from  this  I  have  extracted.  In  the  postscript 
of  his  letter  he  says,  "If  you  think  fit  to  submit  our 
educational  question  to  the  proprietors  at  their 
coming  meeting,  their  decision  will  involve  a  prin- 
ciple affecting  wider  interests  than  the  concerns  of 
our  factory.  It  will  bring  with  it  their  answer  to  the 
question  on  which  we  have  so  often  had  conversation 
at  the  board — What  are  the  duties  of  the  directors 
of  a  trading  company,  and,  indeed,  the  duties  of  the 
company  itself  ?  Is  such  a  company  only  bound  to 
give  an  honest  living  to  the  young  people  who  work 
for  it,  leaving  all  other  care  of  them  to  the  general 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  parental  and  other 
individual  exertion  ?  Or  is  it  bound  to  take,  also,  a 
moral  charge  over  them,  and  to  provide  in  the  factory 
system  itself  counteracting  influences  to  those  evil 
ones  which  .are  sure  to  spring  up  and  to  spread 
rajndly  in  any  collection  of  young  people  of  this  class, 
if  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Now,  if  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  owners  of  capital  from  those  by  whose 
labour  it  fructifies,  which  is  looked  upon  as  forming 
the  chief  danger  of  England  at  this  moment,  can  be 
completely  counteracted  by  the  introduction  into  the 
very  business  system  of  such  acompany  certain  arrange- 
ments to  form  the  working  part  of  the  association  to 
such  acharacter  as  willkeepthemin  full  sympathy  with 
their  employers,  by  the  possession  of  the  same  ideas 
and  feelings,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  same  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  if  these  arrangements  shall  be 
declared  by  a  deliberate  laio  of  the  proprietors  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  their  system  of  business,  and,  as 
such,  to  be  attended  to  by  the  directors  to  whom  they 
entrust  that  business,  as  carefully  as  anything  else  in 
it,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  recognition  of 
such  a  princiijle  by  even  one  powerful  compimy  will 
be  a  matter  of  national  importance  ?  Will  not  this 
one  fact  be  worth  all  the  theoretical  books  upon 
masters  and  men  that  have  ever  been  written?" 
The  report  speaks  in  vay  conclusive  and  high 
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terms  of  Mr.  Wilson's  system.  After  presenting  the 
items  of  expenditure,  and  stating  that  all  expenses 
had  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Wilson  "  from  his  own 
moneys,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  the 
children  employed  in  the  factories  wonld,  but  for 
schools  especially  adapted  to  factory  hours,  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  any  education  at  all,  your 
committee  think  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  com- 
pany to  continue  the  present  schools,  and  so  to  pro- 
vide for  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  those  by 
whose  labours  every  shareholder  profits. 

"  The  cricket  ground  and  summer  excursion  seem 
to  add  so  mucli  to  the  efficiency  of  these  schools,  that 
your  committee  think  they  should  be  continued.  The 
reimbursement  of  the  sums  already  expended  on  the 
schools,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Wilson  constitute  a  third  ques- 
tion, &c.  *  *  *  »  Your  committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  system  of  education  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done, 
and  pro  tanto  on  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  with  reference  to  this  point,  would 
specially  call  attention  to  the  employment  of  boy- 
labour  in  work  with  which  boys  would  not  formerly 
have  been  intrusted,  and  which  was,  therefore,  always 
performed  by  men,  until,  to  save  expense,  machinery 
was  for  some  time  entirely  substituted  for  hand- 
labour,  but  without  obtaining  that  perfect  execution 
of  the  particular  task  which  nothing  but  hand-labour 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  insure,  &c." 

Now,  this  report  and  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  were  not 
read  at  the  general  meeting,  but  both  were  printed 
and  circulated  some  time  beforehand  amongst  the 
proprietors,  so  that  the  line  of  conduct  determined 
upon  was  deliberately  struck  out — not  hastily  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  proposed  to  the  meeting  was 
as  follows : — 

"  That  the  shareholders,  cordially  coinciding  in 
the  views  of  the  company's  duty  with  regard  to 
education,  which  are  expressed  in  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  educational  committee  to  the  directors, 
authorise  the  directors  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£900  per  annum  in  maintaining  the  educational 
system  now  in  operation  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
pany's factories." 

After  some  discussion,  this  resolution  was  passed 
with  only  o)i.e  dissentient,  who  subsequently  became 
a  consentient.  I  believe  the  second  resolution  was 
to  this  effect : — 

"  That  the  company  authorise  the  directors  to  ex- 
pend a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  £300  annually,  in 
order  to  provide  means  of  public  worship  for  such  of 
their  work-people  as  may  require  and  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  means." 

This  resolution  was  passed  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient. 

The  next  motion  was  to  this  eifect  :-— 

"That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 


given  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  and  that  the  expenses  in- 
curred hj  him  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
and  providing  religious  advantages  for  the  work- 
people and  children  in  the  company's  employ,  be  re- 
imbursed to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson  by  this  company  in 
such  manner  as  the  directors  may  arrange."  ;3'S<;0D 

Like  the  others,  this  resolution  met  with  only  one 
dissentient ;  but,  curious  to  say,  this  dissentient  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson  himself,  nor  did  he 
subsequently  become  consentient.  The  wholej  body 
of  proprietors,  about  400  in  number,  did  not  attend 
this  meeting.  All  were,  however,  apprised  of  what 
was  to  be  proposed,  and  from  the  great  bulk  were 
received  letters  of  the  highest  approval. 

We  therefore  see  that  the  deliberate  votes  of  the 
proprietors  adopted  the  educational  arrangements 
into  the  company's  business  system,  thus  giving  a 
triumphant  reply  to  the  questions  "  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  directors  of  a  trading  company  ?  Is 
such  a  company  only  bound  to  give  an  honest  living 
to  the  young  people  who  work  for  it,  leaving  all  other 
care  of  them  to  the  general  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  parental  and  other  individual 
exertions  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Is  it  true  that  a  man's 
wages  for  the  actual  time  of  his  services  are  full  return 
for  them." 

Wlxen  a  joint-stock  company  (a  body  without  a 
conscience  !)  deems  it  proper  to  pursue  such  a  course, 
a  private  capitalist  has  no  ground  upon  which  to 
hesitate.  Let  me  remind  my  readers,  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  plans  were  not  to  be  executed  by  the  private 
benevolence  of  certain  shareholders,  or  the  majority 
of  shareholders — nothing  of  the  sort :  they  were 
adopted  into  the  cowpanfs  business  system.  I  wish  I 
had  room  for  the  speeches  that  followed  the  propo- 
sitions given  above.  It  does  one  good  to  know  that 
practical  men  of  business  do  possess  good  and  sound 
notions  -^ith  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
master  and  servant — and  to  know,  morever,  that  they 
are  leady  not  only  to  write  and  to  speak,  but  to  act, 

P.  R.  S. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  A  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAM.— (To 
the  editor  of  the  Mark-lane  Express.)— Sir, — It  has  often 
been  said  by  many  south  and  west  of  England  farmers, 
that  the  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  flat  sided.  To  prove  that 
they  are  not  all  so,  the  following  dimensions  were  taken, 
about  four  years  back,  of  a  Lincolnshire  ram,  three  shear 
bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  of  Dyke,  near  Bourn,  Lin- 
colnshire. Girth  in  the  narrowest  part  behind  the  shoulders, 
5  feet  ]0|  inches,  when  naked;  breadth  across  the  hips  1 
foot  10^  inches  ;  the  same  over  the  ribs ;  breadth  of  the 
shoulders,  2  feet;  collar  thick;  cut  13  lbs.  of  wool,  14  lbs, 
when  a  hog;  stood  32  inches  high.  This  sheep  was  ex- 
hibited the  same  year  at  Northampton  fair,  19th  September, 
and  at  Peterborough,  2nd  October.— A  Lincolnshire 
Grazier, 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 

CONSECUTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STOCK  SHOWN  AT  THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING. 


The  following  report  from  the  pen  of  our  corres- 
pondent "  A  Practical  Farmer,"  has  stood  over  longer 
than  we  could  have  wished.  We  insert  it  now,  how- 
ever, with  no  further  apology,  considering  the  merits 
of  the  show  to  amply  warrant  the  consideration  thus 
given  to  them.  It  will  be  seen,  we  allow  our  corres- 
pondent's report  to  stand  as  it  was  originally  written, 
opening  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  implement  depart- 
ment, a  branch  of  the  exhibition  that  has  already  been 
as  carefully  dissected  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

"  We  have  again  to  report  another  highly  interesting 
meeting  of  our  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  To-day 
(Tuesday)  has  been  devoted  to  the  trial  of  implements, 
and,  though  we  observed  many  of  our  leading  agricul- 
turists, we  were  disappointed  as  to  numbers.  We  think 
it  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  our  farmers  ought  to  attend,  and  see  what  im- 
provements the  manufacturers  of  implements  have 
effected  for  them,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
value  of  such  improvements.  We  think  the  trial  of 
reaping  machines  highly  satisfactory,  and  as  the  price  of 
labour  is  fast  advancing,  they  will  soon  be  in  general  re- 
quest ;  and  we  must  say  we  think  a  farmer  would  mani- 
fest great  fastidiousness  to  object  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  some  of  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done.  We  say  again,  we  were  sorry  to  see  so  few 
present ;  perhaps  500  individuals  would  comprise  the 
whole  number  in  the  field.  This  is  decidedly  wrong ; 
farmers  mnst  look  out  for  themselves.  While  on  this 
point  we  will  further  say,  that  the  Society,  as  a  whole, 
is  by  no  means  supported  in  that  spirited  way  that  it 
merits.  A  National  Society  like  this — designed  to  pro- 
vide the  best  and  cheapest  support  for  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  in  doing  this  to  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  community — ought 
to  meet  with  more  general  support.  The  names  of 
every  peer  and  commoner  ought  to  be  on  its  subscrip- 
tion list.  What  a  comparatively  paltry  number  of 
annual  subscribers — under  4,000 !  and  including  all 
classes  of  subscribers,  the  number  is  under  5,000  !  We 
say  it  is  a  paltry  list  for  such  a  Society.  The  number 
ought  to  be  quadrupled,  and  the  operations  of  the  Society 
extended  accordingly.  Say  not  that  they  comprehend 
all  that  is  requisite  ;  far  from  it.  We  ccnld  point  out 
many  excellent  classes  for  adoption,  had  we  tlie  means 
for  payment  of  prizes.  Why  crowd  so  many  different 
orders  of  animals  in  one  class?  Sheep,  for  instance: 
how  many  varieties  of  Southdotvn  sheep  have  we  ? 
none  but  pure  Downs  get  prizes.  How  many  varieties 
of  Leicesters  have  we  ?  Again,  of  long-wools,  and  many 
others  ?  The  same,  and  more,  with  regard  to  cattle. 
We  should  like  to  see  more  classes  and  clearer  distinction 
of  breeds ;  the  better  would  be  our  decision  as  breeders 
en  sseing  them  in  competition.     Of  pigs  the  subdivisiona 


of  breeds  are  remarkable  ;  these  require  better  identifi- 
cation and  more  classes.  The  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  pigs  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  agriculture,  and  will  speedily  pos- 
sess extraordinary  influence  upon  the  meat  markets 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  effective  during  the  past 
spring  in  ruling  the  price  of  meat.  No  other  animal 
can  be  brought  to  market  so  soon  or  in  such  great 
numbers  ;  and  the  prolific  nature  of  the  animal,  his  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  that  at  a 
cheap  rate,  will  always  lead  to  the  breeding  of  immense 
numbers.  We  say,  these  classes  might  be  increased  and 
defined  with  great  benefit;  but  we  want  many  more 
subscriptions.  Poultry — This  has  become  a  very  inte- 
resting feature  of  our  exhibition,  and  we  heartily  rejoice 
at  its  adoption.  We  recollect  that  about  15  years  ago 
the  late  Mr.  Handley — Henri/  Handley — offered  two  or 
three  prizes  for  poultry,  to  be  competed  for  by  one  of 
the  local  societies  in  Lincolnshire.  We  know  that  he 
was  much  sneered  at,  for  it ;  and  it  was  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  most  societies  to  accept  such  frivolous 
premiums.  What  has  it  grown  to  now  ?  What  would 
have  been  said  then,  if  told  that  a  couple  of  fowls  would 
sell  at  50  to  100  guineas  ?  But  see  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  breeding  of  poultry,  and  the  importance  of 
promoting  it  still  further  :  we  want  more  and  higher 
premiums  for  these  classes.  One  great  feature  at  this 
meeting  is  the  attempt  to  define  the  condition  of  a  breed- 
ing animal.  We  highly  approve  it,  and  hope  it  will 
ultimately  prove  successful.  The  judges  of  condition 
have  an  unenviable  task  ;  but  the  animals  are  before  the 
world.  Every  one  attending  the  show-yard  may  judge 
for  himself  ;  and  if  mayhap  a  wrong  is  unintentionally 
inflicted,  a  discerning  public  will  set  all  right,  and 
breeders  will  not  be  discredited  in  consequence.  We 
think  the  view  a  correct  one.  The  society's  aim  is  to 
promote  improvements  in  breeding  ;  and  though  many 
animals  will  make  themselves  fat  on  the  most  ordinary 
keepicg,  yet  there  is  a  point  they  cannot  reach  with 
common  feeding  ;  hence  the  value  of  judges  or  juries  of 
condition." 

SHORT  HORNS. 

These  classes  did  not,  as  a  whole,  quite  equal  those  of 
some  former  years ;  many  animals  possessing  very 
superior  merit  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  cow  and  the 
in-calf  heifer  classes  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
better  animals  than  those  which  carried  off  the  prizes. 
These  fully  retrieved  the  character  of  shorthorns  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  classes,  as  nothing  equal  to  them 
was  exhibited  in  the  yard.  Many  of  the  bulls  were  very 
good,  but  none  equalled  that  nobility  of  character  we 
have  seen.  No  "  Duke  of  Northumberland "  was 
there.     Wc  can  oalv  in  a  word  or  t7?o  endeavour  to  lead 
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our  leaders  to  a  defect  or  excellency.     The  following 
are  our  jottings  down  at  the  time  of  inspection  : — 

Cx,Ass  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  uot  exceeding  4  years  old. 

1  N.  Bland,  of  Randalls  Park,  Leatherhpad,  Surrey,  a  red  and 

white  bull.     A  well-formed  animal,  deep  and  good. 

2  J.  T.  Kobiuson,  of  Letkby   Palace,  Topdiffe,  near  Thirsk, 

York,  a  roan  b\dl.  Has  a  rather  thin  chine,  and  his 
ribs  are  not  sufficiently  springing. 

3  R.  Webb,  of  Calcot  Farm,   Reading,   Berks,  a  light  roan 

bull.  Is  thick  and  well-formed,  but  rather  short  in 
frame. 

4  E.  Bewly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Glouces- 

ter, a  white  bull.      Well  formed;    rather  too  short. 
Horns  rather  too  thick,  and  standing  out. 
1101     A  well-made  bull  with  great  depth  of  frame. 

6  R.  Straiten,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  a  roan 

bull.  Well  formed,  but  too  short  and  low  ;  a  deep 
chest,  very  broad  hips,  and  loin  and  tail  well  laid  in 
between  good  tuts  or  pot-boues,  much  like  a  good  cow. 
2nd  prize  of  20L 

7  E.  Akroyd,  of  Deuton  Park,  near  Olley,  York,  a  roan  bull. 

A  longer  frame,  and  very  useful  animal. 

8  E.  W.  S.  Owen,  of  Condover  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  roan 

bull.     A  frame  of  fair  kngth  ;    fair  animal. 

9  T.  Robinson,  of  Burton-on-Treut,  Stafford,  a  dark-red  bull. 

Prettily  formed,  but  rather  narrow  frame. 

10  B.  II.  Allen,  ofLongscrofts  Hall,  near  Lichfield,  Stafford, 

a  roan  bull.  A  thick-formed  animal,  but  too  short  in 
frame. 

11  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berners,  of  Keythorpe  Hall,  near 

Tiigbj',  Leicester,  a  roan  bull.  A  very  good  animal ; 
colour,  strawberry-roaa  ;  he  is  well  formed,  possesses  a 
fine  frame,  but  lacks  that  grandeur  of  appearance  we 
have  sometimes  seen  ;  his  neck  is  thin,  and  his  chine  is 
not  quite  wide  enough  ;  but  the  ribs  spring  out  well, 
and  his  girth  is  deep  and  good,  with  beautiful  breast ; 
his  hips  are  wide,  a  long  good  rump,  deep  thighs,  good 
fore-flank,  back  level,  aud  head  and  countenance  pleas- 
ing.    1st  prize  of  40Z. 

12  Wm.  Fowle,  of  Market  Lavington,  near  Devizes,  Wilts,   a 

roan  bull.  A  good  level  back,  ribs  well  thrown  out, 
good  chest,  neck  too  slight,  and  frame  rather  too  long. 

13  T  ?vi  ace,  of  Sherborne,  near  Norilileach,  Gloucester,  a  white 

bull.     A  very  level,  well-made,  good  animal. 

14  D.  J.  Niblett,  Haresfield  Court,  near   Gloucester,  a  white 

bull.  This  animal  did  no  great  credit  to  the  show-yard, 
but  was  commended. 

15  J.  Rennie,  of  Penylan  Maiudee,  near  Newport,  Monmouth, 

a  roan  bull.  A  raiher  small  animal,  but  commendable 
m  many  points. 

16  Wm.  Tod,  of  Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Tranent,  Hadding- 

ton, a  roan  bull.  This  animal  looked  rather  too  delicate 
in  frame  and  form. 

17  J.  Kinder,  of  Sanbridge  Bury,  near  St.  Albans,  Herts,  a 

red  and  white  bull.     A  good  level  back. 

18  A.  M.  Tii.iperon,  of  New  Barns,  near  St.  Albans,  Herts,  a 

white  bull.    A  very  fair  and  useful  bull. 

Class  H.— Bulls  calved   since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  1  year  old. 

19  J.  H.  Elwes,  of  Coleibourne,   near  Cheltenham,  Glouces- 

ter, a  roan  bull.     Is  a  good  bull-calf 

20  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  of  Abingdon  Rectory,  near  Northampton, 

a  roan  bull.     An  ordinary  animal. 

21  R.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton,  York,  a  white 

bull.  Is  a  well-formed  animal,  with  beautiful  level 
back,  and  tail  well  set ;  hips  good  and  broad,  thighs 
deep  and  good,  good  chest,  the  chine  somewhat  defec- 
tive, and  the  hewd  and  herns  a  little  amiss  ;  but  he  pos- 
sesses very  symmetrical  proportions,  and  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  bull  in  the  yard.     1st  prize  of  251. 

22  C.  Fielder,  of  Sparsholt,  near  Winchester,    Hampshire,  a 

light  roan  bull.     A  common-lookirg  animal. 

23  H.  L.  Maw,  of  Tetley,  near  Crowle,  Lincoln,  a  roan  bull. 

Possesses  good  hips  and  tail,  stands  well,  frame  long. 

24  B.  H.  Allen,  of  Longcrofts  Hall,  near  Lichfield,  Stafford,"  a 

white  bull.     A  very  neat  and  good  frame. 

25  Wm,  Fletcher,  of  Radmanthwaite,  near  jMansfield,  Notts, 


a  roan  bull.  A  very  good  symmetrical  anim&l,  with 
wide  hips,  long  rump,  capital  thigh ;  his  horns  are 
rather  queer,  chine  not  quite  broad  enough,  and  tail 
rather  high,  but  a  first-rate  animal.     2nd  price  of  15/. 

26  T.  Robinson,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford,  a  roan  bull.    A 

fair  and  useful  animal. 

27  R.  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  aroan 

bull.     A  fair  and  useful  animal. 

28  Wm.  Tori,  of  Tranent,   Haddington,  a  roan  bull.    A  fair 

and  useful  ammal. 

29  Wm.  Woodward,  of  Bredon's  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury, 

Worcester,  a  roan  bull.     A  fair  and  useful  animal. 
1102  A  very  useful  bull ;  horns  rather  "staggy." 

Class  III. — Coms  In-milk  or  In-calf. 

30  N.  Bland,  of  Randall's  Park,  near  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  a 

red-roan  cow,  iu-calf.  This  cow  possesses  good  hips, 
rumps,  and  thighs ;  but  rather  narrow  in  girth,  and 
fore-quarter  and  back  not  quite  level. 

31  G.  Sainsbnry,   The  Priory,  Corsham,   near   Chippenham, 

Wilts,  a  red-and-white  cow,  in-calf.     Moderately  good. 

32  G.  Sainsbury,   The   Priory,  Corsham,  near   Chippenham, 

Wilts,  a  roan  cow,  in-milk  and  in-calf.  Fair  animal; 
chine  defective. 

33  H.  Smith,   The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  near   Bingham, 

Notts,  a  roan  cow,  in-milk  and  in-calf.  This  is  a  first- 
rate  animal  in  nearly  every  point;  loins  and  hips  very 
broad  ;  tuts  good,  thighs  good,  breast  very  deep,  chine 
good,  ribs  well  springing ;  back  straight,  level,  and 
broad,  neck  rather  thin  ;  a  noble-looking  cow.  1st 
prize  20/. 

35  R.  Booth.  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton,  York,  a  roan  cow, 

in-milk  and  in-calf  A  first-rate  animal ;  broad  loin,  and 
hips  rather  high,  round,  and  fat,  giving  her  a  very  broad 
back  and  a  slightly  hollow  appearance  along  its  other- 
wise level  top  ;  ribs  full  and  fat  chine,  broad  shoulders 
and  well  out ;  very  heavy  tuts,  causing  her  tail  to  look 
a  little  down.     2nd  prize  of  10/. 

36  T.  Ivens,  cf  Lutterworth,  Leicester,  a  red  cow,  in-mi!k.    A 

rather  small  but  well-formed  good  cow. 

37  T.  Ivens,  of  Lutterworth,  Leicester,  a  roan  cow,  in-calf    A 

rather  small  but  well-formed  good  cow. 

38  J.  Lane,  of  Barton  MiU,   Cirencester,  Gloucester,  a  roan 

cow,  in-milk  and  in-calf.  A  large  good  cow,  with  ex- 
traordinary rump  and  tuts,  and  stands  high ;  a  well- 
formed  good  frame. 

39  J.  Logan,  of  Maindee  House,  near  Newport,  Monmouth,  a 

red-and-white  cow,  in-milk.  A  useful  good  cow,  but 
rather  small. 

40  E.  W.  S.  Owen,  of  Condover   Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  a 

light  roan  cow,  in-milk  and  in-calf.  A  useful  old  cow, 
of  good  frame. 

41  E.  W.  S.  Owen,  of  Condover  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  a 

light  roan  cow,  in-milk.  A  very  fair  animal,  with  many 
good  points.     Commended. 

42  T.  Robinson,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford,  a  red-and-white 

roan  cow,  in-milk.  A  large  good  cow,  but  uneven  in 
her  points. 

43  T.  Robuison,  of  Burton-on-Trent,   Stafford,  a  light  roan 

cow,  in-milK.  A  large  good  animal,  almost  fat ;  capital 
breast,  loin  broad,  deep  and  wide  in  Irame. 

44  W.  J.  Sadler,  Bentham  Purton,  near   Swindon,  Wilts,  a 

mottled  cow,  in-milk.  Rather  light,  and  delicate  in 
frame. 

45  W.  Fletcher,  of  Radmanthwaite,  near  Mansfield,  Nott-%  a 

roan  cow,  in-milk.  A  very  good  and  useful  cow  ;  back 
level  aud  broad,  rumps  good,  tuts  heavy  and  round. 

46  J.  H.  Langston,  M.P.,  of  Sarsden   House,  near  Chipping 

Norton,  Oxon,  a  roan  cow,  in-milk.  A  fair  and  mode- 
rate frame. 

47  J.  H.  Langston,  M.P.,  of  Sarsden  House,  near  Chipping 

Norton,  Oxon,  a  red-and-white  cow,  in-milk  and  in- 
calf  Better  hips,  but  an  ordinary  animal  of  great 
length. 

48  R.  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  a  roan 

cow,  in-milk  and  in-calf.  A  large  good  cow,  but  rather 
defective  in  her  loin  and  chine,  and  girth  too  narrow. 
50  W.  Woodward,  of  Bredons  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury, 
Worcester,  a  flecked  roan  cow,  in-milk,  and  supposed 
in-calf.  Her  hips  nicely  formed,  but  too  delicate  in 
frame. 
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51  E.  Bate,  of  Kelstetton,  near  Flhit,  a  white  cow,  iu-milk. 

Prettily  formed,  bnt  small. 

52  J.  Logan,  of  Maindee  House,  near  Newport,  Monmouth,  a 

roan  cow,  iu-miik.    Kather  too  delicate  and  thin. 

Class  IV. — Heifers  in-jiilk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding 
S  years  old. 

54  R.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,   near  Northallerton,  York,  a  roan 

heifer.  This  is  a  nearly  perfect  animal  of  its  kind  ; 
beautiful  back,  level  and  broad;  hips  not  prominent, 
but  exceedingly  well  formed ;  tuts  good ;  deep  in 
frame,  excellent  iu  form,  and  handsome  in  appearance. 
1st  prize  of  15Z. 

55  R.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton,  York,  a  roan 

heifer.  Much  in  character  with  the  above.  Hips  and 
rump  rather  narrower,  and  tail  standing  rather  high, 
bnt  a  well-formed,  proportionate  animal,  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  and  worthy  of  the  2ud  prize  of  10/. 

57  E.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Glouces- 

ter, a  light  roan  heifer.  A  very  deep,  good  frame,  but 
short  and  low  standing. 

58  E.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Glouces- 

ter, a  roan  heifer.    A  nicely-formed  long  frame,  of  fair 
depth ;  narrow  girth. 
60  J.  Lane,  of  Barton  Mill,  near  Cirencester,  a  white  heifer. 
A  beautiful  frame,  and  good  in  girth ;  rather  defective 
loin. 

62  R.  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swiudon,  Wilts,  a  roan 

heifer.  A  good  animal,  but  too  narrow  hips  ;  and  back 
and  chine  defective.    Commended. 

Class  V. — Yeakling  Heifers. 

63  G.   Sainsbury,  the  Priory,    Corsham,  near  Chippenham, 

Wilts,  a  dark  roan  yearling  heifer.  Very  good  iu 
frame  ;  breast  not  good. 

64  G.  Sainsbury,  the  Priory,   Corsham,  near  Chippenham, 

W^ilts,  a  roan  yearling  heifer.     Moderately  good. 

65  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,   of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrews- 

bury, a  roan  yearling  heifer.     Moderately  good. 

66  Eigiit  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrews- 

bury, a  roan  yearling  heifer.  Good  and  symmetrical"; 
fore-quarter  rather  thin. 

67  E.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  a  roan 

yearling  heifer.     Very  good,  with  capital  flank. 
63  E.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  a  red- 
and-white  yearling  heifer.     Very  good,   but  uneven  in 
some  points  ;  too  fat. 

69  H.  L,  Maw,  of  Tetley,  near  Crowle,  Lincoln,  a  roan  year- 

ling heifer.    A  fair  and  useful  heifer. 

70  J.  Lane,  of  Barton  Mill,  near  Cirencester,  a  red  yearling 

heifer.    "\"ery  useful  animal. 

71  R.   Stratton,  of  Broad   Hinton,  near    Swindon,  Wilts. 

a  roan  yearling  heifer.  Very  good  animal,  with  a 
beautiful  top  throughout,  but  rather  defective  in  her 
plaits,  flank,  and  "  ripping"  parts.     2nd  prize  of  5/. 

72  K.  Stratton,  of  Broad   Hinton,  near  Swindon,   Wilts,  a 

roan  yearling  heifer.     Prettily  formed,  but  small. 

73  R.  Timms,  of  Braunstone,  near  Daventry,  Northampton,  a 
1'  roan  yearling  heifer.    A  good  heifer. 

174  B.  H.  Allen,  of  Longcrofts  Hall,  near  Lichfield,  a  white 
yearling  heifer.  A  very  good  and  beautiful  form ;  a 
fuat-class  heifer ;  deep  and  good  frame  throughout  ;  if 
she  has  a  defect,  it  is  in  the  hips  being  rather  too  nar- 
row; her  form  is  nearly  perfect.     1st  prize  of  10/. 

75  E.  Bate,  of  Kelsterton,  near  Flint,  a  roan  yearling  heifer. 
A  well-formed  animal,  with  beautiful  level  back; 
rather  too  long  in  frarae,  and  somewhat  nnlevel  in 
make  for  a  first-ciaso  hei'c-,  wl.ih  she  is.  Com- 
mended. 

HEREFORDS. 

In  looking  over  these  classes  we  presently  saw  that  we 
were  in  the  country  more  particularly  favoured  as  the  dis- 
trict for  breeding  and  fatteui;ig  tbis  peculiar  breed.  The 
numbers  and  variety  shown  were  both  varied  and  rather 
large.  We  never  saw  finer  animals  of  any  breed  than  some 
that  presented  themselves  in  these  classes.  Lord  Ber- 
wick's  bull  would  si;and  at  the  head  of  any  class  as  of 
transcendent  beauty,  wortli,  and  usefulness.     We  were 


not  altogether  satisfied  with  some  of  the  decisions:  we 
prefer  nobility  of  appearance  and  equal  symmetry  to 
short  legs  and  like  symmetry.  I.Ir.  Sexty's  bull  is  a 
noble  animal.  Mr.  Monkbouse's  cow  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  Hereford  cow ;  so  is  that  shown  by  Mr.  Ackers 
and  several  others.  The  other  classes  showed  well,  but 
not  in  great  numbers. 

Class  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  Ist  July,  1852,  and 
not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

70  J.  Nay  lor,  of  Leighton  Hall,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomery, 
a  red  and  white  bull.  A  short  animal,  of  uneveu 
frarae. 

77  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury, 
a  red  aud  white  bull.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  profitably-proportionate  aniajals  we  ever 
saw;  amazing  depth  of  chest,  and  breadth  of  shoulder 
and  girth;  back  very  level  and  broad  ;  chine  fair,  and 
ribs  fairly  springing,  but  rather  too  flat  in  the  side. 
As  usual,  even  with  the  best  Herefords,  his  hips  aru 
rather  narrow,  and  rump  rather  short ;  his  quality  is 
very  fine,  aud  his  countenauce  very  spirited.  1st  prize 
of  40/. 

81  G.  Sexty,   of  Aylton,  near  Ledbury,  Hereford,  a  brown  and 

white  bull.  A  very  fine  animal,  withpleasant,docilelooks. 
He  possesses  a  deep,  chest,  good  chine,  and  ribs  well 
springing;  good  girth;  rather  long  in  frame  from  hip 
to  chine;  rump  rather  short,  and  tail  low;  stands 
high  and  well.     Highly  commended. 

82  J.  Carwardiae,  of  Stockton  Bury,  near  Leominster,  Here- 

ford, a  dark  brown   bull.    A  very  useful  short-legged 
.animal;  low  chine,   and  ribs  not   springing  enough; 
docile  looking,  aud  tolerably  proportionate.     2ud  prize 
of  20/. 

83  W.  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  near  Hereford,  a  red  (with 

white  face)  bull.  A  large  aud  long-framed  animal,  of 
far  greater  substance  ;  his  great  defect  is  a  short  rump, 
and  patchy  near  the  tail. 

85  B.  Powis,  of  Newnham,  near  Tcnbury,  Worcester,  a  grey 

bull.    A  useful  bull. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  1st  July,  1851,  and  more 
than  one  year  old. 

86  E.  Price,  of  Court  House,  near  Leomiuster,  Hereford,  red 

and  white  bull.  A  very  neat,  well  made  animal,  of 
beautiful  quality  and  proportions,  on  short  legs.  1st 
prize  of  25/. 

87  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury, 

a  red  (with  white  lace)  bull.  A  well-made  animal,  of 
fine  quality  of  flesh ;  chine  and  fore-quarter  a  little  too 
narrow. 

88  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury, 

a  dark  red  (with  white  face)  bull.  A  very  superior 
frame ;  his  defect  is  in  chine  and  girth.  2nd  prize  of 
15/. 

89  J.  Monkhouss,  of  the  Stow,  near  Hereford,  a  red  (with 

white  face)  bull.  A  good  animal,  of  deep  frame; 
rather  slender  girth.     Commended. 

90  R.  Biddulph,  of  the  New  House,  near  Ledbury,  Hereford, 

a  brown  (with  white  face)  buU.  A  fair  auimal;  good 
proportions. 

91  J.  Walker,  of  Westfleld  House,  Holmer,  near  Hereford,  a 

dark  brown  (with  white  face)  bull.  A  longer  frame, 
but  defective  points. 

92  W.  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  near  Leominster,  Hereford, a  dark 

red  (with  white  face)  bull.     An  ordinory  animal. 

93  W.  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  near  Hereford,  a  red  (with 

white  face)  bull.    A  useful  animal ;  sides  too  flat. 

Class  III. — Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

94  J.  Ackers,  of  Prinkna&h  Park,  near  Painswick,  Gloucester, 

a  dark  brown  (with  v/hite  face)  cow.    A  very  goodond 

well-made  cow,  with   cnlf  by  her  side ;  large  frame, 

and  noble  looking.     2nd  prize  of  10/. 
9j  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury, 

a  red  (with  white  face)  cow.  A  very   useful  cow ;  back 

low  and  hollow. 
OG  Right  Hon,  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cror.khill,  near  Shrewsbury, 
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a  grey  (with   white   face)  cor.    A   very  even,  good 
frame;   neck  rather  thin.     Commended. 
97  P.  Turner,  The  Leeu,  Pembndse,  Bereiord,    grey   (with 
white  face)  cow.    A  very  thick  form,  and  short  frame. 

99  J.  Moukhouse,  of  the   Stow,  near  Hereford,  a  white  face 

Cow.  A  very  good  and  noble  looking  animal ;  hips 
very  broad  ;  rump  rather  short ;  loin  rather  low  ;  breast 
exceedingly  good  ;  plaits  comparatively  thin  ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  Hereford  cow.     1st  prize  of  20?. 

100  R.  Biddulph,  of  the  New  House,  near  Ledbury,  Here- 

ford, a  brown  (with  white  face)  cow.  Too  delicate  in 
frame. 

101  J.  Walker,   of  Westfield  Plouse,  Holmer,  near  Hereford, 

a  brown  (with  white  face)  cow.  A  useful  cow ;  good 
calf. 

102  J.  Walker,  of  Westfield  House,  Holmer,  near  Hereford,  a 

brown  (with  white  face)  cow.  Afair,  profitable  cow  ; 
good  calf. 

103  J.  Barrett,  of  Eoss,  Hereford,  a  light  brown  (with  white 

face)  cow.     A  good  cow,  but  uneven  frame. 

104  W.  Bennett,  of  North  Cerney,  near  Cirencester,  a  dark 

brown  cow.  A  good  cow ;  hind  quartern  very  good  ; 
chine  and  girth  defective. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 

105  W.  Maybery,   of  Brecon,  a  brown  and  white  heifer.    A 

good  and  profitable  heifer — highly  commended. 

106  The    Right  Hon.  the   Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near 

Shrewsbury,  a  red  heifer.  Very  ^ood,  and  of  first- 
rate  quality;  fat,  and  uneven  in  her  feeding.  1st  prize 
of  15Z. 

107  W.  Stedman.  of  Bedstone  Hall,  near  Ludlow,  Salop,  a 

a  blood  red  (with  white  face)  heifer.  A  larger  animal, 
of  fine  shape. 

108  P.  Turner,   of  the  Leen,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster,  a 

red  (with  white  face)  heifer.  A  \ery  thick,  well-formed 
animal,  deep  and  good  frame.    2nd  prize  of  lOL 

109  J.  T.  Morgan,  of  Danry  Crug,  near  Brecon,  a  brown  and 

white  heifer.    A  fall  and  noble  looking  heifer. 

111  E.  Williams,   of  Llewes  Court,   near   Hay,  Brecon,  a 

brown  heifer.  Small,  but  very  fine  in  quality — com- 
mended. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

112  W.   Mayberry,   of  Brecon,  a  brown  and  white  yearling 

heifer.    A  well  formed  heifer;  rather  narrow. 
lis  W.   Hayberry,   of  Brecon,   a  brown  and  white  yearling 
heifer.     Good,  but  uneven  in  frame. 

114  E.  Price,  of  Court  House,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster,  a 

red  and  white  yearling  heifer.  A  very  handsome 
heifer,  but  chine  too  high  and  narrow,  and  neck  thin. 
Prize  of  IQl. 

115  J.    Nayler,   of  Leighton   Hall,  near  Welshpool,  Mont- 

gomery, a  red  and  white  yearling  heifer,  A  straight 
and  even  back  ;  girth  narrow — commended. 

116  W.  Stedman,  of  Bedstone  Hall,  near  Ludlow,  Salop,    a 

red  and  white  yearling  heifer.     Prettily  formed. 

117  J.   Walker,  of  Westfield  House,  near  Hereford,  a  brown 

(with  white  face)  yearling  heifer.  A  broad,  well  made 
animal ;  neck  rather  thin. 

118  W.  Bennett,  of  North  Cerney,  Cirencester,  a  light  brown 

yearling  heifer.     Small,  with  defective  girth. 

DEVONS. 
These  classes  presented  to  us  the  greatest  symmetry 
and  beauty,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  pre- 
eminently fine  ;  the  ofFal  is  very  slight,  and  their  sleek 
and  delicate  appearance  is  much  in  their  favour  ;  they 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  well  adapted  to  high 
lands  and  mountain  pasturage,  but  vre  think  both  short- 
horns and  Herefords  much  more  profitable  for  general 
usefulness :  we  breed  small  pigs  because  wc  can  get 
them  fat  in  very  early  life ;  but  we  much  doubt  if  these 
beautiful  little  Devons  will  attain  to  much  earlier  ma- 
turity  than  the  larger  breeds.  We  greatly  admire 
their  proportionate  benuty  and  delicacy  of  appearance, 


but  we  demur  to  the  profitableness  of  the  breed  gene- 
rally. The  richer  lands  of  Devonshire  will  graze  any 
good  animal  to  profit ;  the  moors  may  require  a  lesser 
breed.  The  most  profitable  animals  are  those  that  will 
grow  satisfactorily  while  they  are  moving  towards  ma- 
turity :  a  little  compact  animal  will  fatten  well,  but  it 
cannot  attain  to  a  large  weight.  If  the  Devons  are 
better  breeders,  or  possess  other  qualifications  better 
than  their  beauty,  it  may  form  a  good  reason  for  up- 
holding such  8  small  and  delicate  breed  ;  but  if  they 
possess  no  qualifications  beyond  those  possessed  by  the 
short-horn  or  Herefords,  they  ought,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  discouraged,  if  not  altogether  discountenanced,  as 
a  profitable  breed  of  cattle.  We  say  again  we  must 
produce  more  meat  in  less  time,  and  all  lands  adapted 
to  the  production  of  large  animals  ought  to  possess 
them.  We  would  suit  the  animal  to  the  pasture,  as 
being  in  our  opinion  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
grazing. 

Class  1. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

119  J.  Talbot,   of  Temple  Quiting,  near  Cheltenham,  a  dark 

red  bull.     This  is  not  a  very  good  animal. 

120  R.   Wright,  of  Moor   Farm,  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  a 

rel  bull.  A  very  good  and  noble  looking  fellow,  of 
beautiful  quality,  great  depth,  and  good  substance ; 
chine  good,  but  ribs  come  down  suddenly,  makinsf  flat 
sides ;  hips  too  near,  and  rumps  too  narrow.  2nd  prize 
of  201. 

121  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  a  red  bull.    Possesses 

beautiful  symmetry  and  correct  proportions ;  his  qua- 
lity of  flesh  very  fine ;  his  flauk  is  extraordinary,  but 
his  hips  are  rather  too  narrow  ;  as  are  also  his  tuts ; 
tail  set  rather  high.     1st  prize  of  40?. 

122  T.  W.  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton,  a  light  red 

bull.    Fair  animal. 

123  S.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgewater,  a  red 

bull.     A  good,  well  made  bull. 

124  J.  Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  Dunster,  Somerset,  a  red  bull. 

Just  passable. 
126  J.  Tucker,  of  Yard  Farm,  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton,  a 
red  bull.    A  useful  ball,  but  uneven  in  form.     Com- 
mended. 

Class  2. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  1  year  old. 

128  G,  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  a  red  bull.  This  is  a 
very  handsome  and  complete  animal.     1st  prize  of  251. 

130  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  near  Taunton,  a 
bull.     Rather  uneven  in  frame. 

132  S.   Farthing,  of  Stowey   Court,  near  Bridgewater,  a  red 

hull.  A  good  frame,  but  hips  too  narrow,  and  queerly 
formed  about  the  tail.     2nd  prize  of  151. 

133  S.   Farthing,   of   Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgewater,  a  red 

bull.  Very  pretty  in  appearance,  but  not  correct  in 
form.     Highly  commended. 

134  G.   Goode,   of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen,  a  red  bull. 

Fair  and  useful  animal. 

135  J.  Tucker,  of  Yard  Farm,  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton,  a 

red  bull.    Prettily  formed,  and  nice  back. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

136  Rev.  C.  Smith,  of  Lydeard  House,  near  Taunton,  a  red 

cow.  A  very  good  cow  ;  hips  wide,  and  tail  well  set ; 
too  fat. 

137  J.   Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting,  near  Cheltenham,  a  dark 

red  cow.    Very  much  out  of  condition,  and  small. 

138  J.  Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting,  near  Cheltenham,  a  dark 

red  cow.     Very  much  out  of  condition,  and  small. 

139  W.  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon,  a  light 

red  cow.     Very  much  out  of  condition,  and  small. 

140  W.  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  near  Bernstaple,  Devon,  a  dark 

red  cow.    A  little  better CPaditipn,        .    ._ 
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141  W.  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon,  a  dark 

red  cow.     Is  a  fair  useful  cow. 

142  G.   Turner,   of    Barton,   near  Exeter,    a    red  cow.    A 

prettily  formed  animal,  of  tine  quality  ;  hips  and  tuts 
jrood  ;  rather  small ;  the  hind  quarter  good  throughout. 
1st  prize  of  20/. 

143  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  ared  cow.    Is  a  con- 

trast to  the  above  ;  she  has  a  very  good  fore  quarter  ; 
but  indilFerent  hips,  rumps,  and  tuts.  2nd  prize  of 
10/. 

144  T.Webber,  of   Holberton  Court,  near  Tiverton ,  Devon, 

a  red  cow.     Very  sfood  and  useful.     Commended. 

145  W.  M.   Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,   near  Taunton,  a 

cow.  Very  good  and  well  formed.  Highly  com- 
meuded. 

147  S.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgwater,  a  red  cow. 

Good  cow. 

148  J.   Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  near  Dunster,  Somerset,  a 

red  cow.  Is  a  very  useful  poor  cow.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

149  J.  Tucker,  of  Yard  Farm,  Staplegrove,  'near  Taunton,   a 

red  cow.    Is  a  good  animal,  and  well  formed. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3 
years  old. 

151  W.  Hole,  of  Haunaford,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon,  a  light 

red  heifer.     Not  very  creditable  to  the  show. 

152  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near   Exeter,    a   red   heifer.     A 

beautiful  animal  in  every  respect.     1st  prize  of  15/. 

153  T.  Webber,  of  Halberton   Court,   near   Tiverton,  a  red 

heifer.    Not  good. 

154  T.  Webber,   of  Halberton   Court,  near  Tiverton,  a  red 

heifer.    Not  good. 

155  T.  Webber,  of  Halberton   Court,   near  Tiverton,  a  red 

heifer.    Not  good. 

156  AV.   M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's   Lydeard,   near  Taunton,  a 

heifer.  Good  in  form,  but  neck  rather  thin.  Highly 
commended. 

157  J.  Hole,   of  Knowle  House,  near  Dunster,  Somerset,  a 

red  heifer.     Good  in  frame,  but  neck  also  thin. 

158  J.  Hole,  of  Knowle   House,  near  Dunster,  Somerset,  a 

red  heifer.  Possesses  a  beautiful  frame,  and  tiue  qua- 
lity.    2nd  prize  of  10/. 

159  A.  Umbers,  of  Weston  Hall,  near  Jjeamingtoa  Spa,  War- 

wick, a  heifer.  Beautiful  form,  but  small  and  fine  in 
quality ;  commended. 

160  A.  Umbers,  of  Weston  Hall,  near  Leamington  Spa,  War- 

wick, a  heifer.  Beautiful  in  form,  but  small  and  fine 
in  qnaUty ;  compiended. 

161  J.  Tucker,  of  Yard  Farm,  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton,  a 

red  heifer.    Too  large  and  heavy  for  class,  very  fat. 

Class  V. — Yearling  Heifers. 

162  Rev.  C.  Smith,  of  Lydeard  House,  near  Taunton,  ared 

yearling  heifer.  Pretty  frame,  and  very  neat;  com- 
mended. 

163  Kev.  C.  Smith,  of  Lydeard  House,  near  Taunton,  a  red 
''  yearling    heifer.    A    very   pretty  little    heifer ;  com- 
mended. 

Kil  J.  Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting,  near  Cheltenham,  a  dark 

red  yearling  heifer.     Not  good. 
165  H.  D.  Seymour,    of    Knoyle  House,  Hindon,  Wilts,   a 

brown  jearling  heifer.     Not  good. 
'-166  J.Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting,  near   Cheltenham,  ared 

yearling  heifer. 

167  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  a  red  yearling  heifer. 

A  very  pretty  and  good  animal ;  highly  co.nmenderi. 

168  J.    tluartley,    of    MoUand  House,  ntar  South  Molton, 

Devon,  a  red  yearling  heifer.  A  very  pretty  auimal, 
good  frame,  and  most  beautiful  qualitv ;  first  prize  of 
£10. 

169  J.    Quartley,  of  Molland    House,    near   South  Molton, 

Devon,  a  red  yearling  heifer.  An  exceUeut  duplicate 
of  the  above  ;  second  prize  of  £5. 

170  S.  Farihing,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgwater,  a  red 

yearling  heiier.     Good  and  profitable  ;  commended. 

171  J.  Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  near  Dunster,  Somerset,  a  red 

yearling  heifer.    Fair,  useful,  and  well  formed ;  highly 
commended. 
1?2  J.  Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  near  Dunster;  Somerset,  a  red 


yearling  heifer.    Good  and  very  pretty ;  highly  com- 
mended. 
173  A.  Umbers,  of  Weston  Hall,  near  Leamington  Spa,  War- 
wick, a  yearling  heifer.     Rather  thin  and  narrow  in 
frame. 

WELSH  BREED. 

Class  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  Ist  July,  1851 

and  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

No  entry. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 

more  than  1  year  old. 

175  W.  Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd,  Margara-Taibach,  Glamor- 

gan, a  dark  brown  and  white  bull.  A  very  ordinary 
animal,  not  good  in  any  point;  prize  of  £10. 

Cl.\SS   III. — Cows    IN-MILK    OR   IN-CALF. 

176  G.  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen,  a  black  cow. 

Long  and  queerly  formed;  2nd  prize,  £5. 

177  W.    Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd,   Margam-Taibach,  Gla- 

morgan, a  black  and  white  cow.  Better  form,  but  too 
delicate  in  frame ;  1st  prize,  £10. 

Class  IV. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding 
3  years  old. 

178  William  Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd,  Margam-Taibach,  a 

brown  and  white  in-calf  heifer.  This  is  a  fairly-formed 
useful  heifer ;  Ist  prize,  £10. 

Cl.\ss  V. — Yearling  Heifers. 

179  G.  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen,  a  black  yearling 

heifer.     A  very  unpromising  animal;  prize  of  £5. 
The  Welsh  classes  were   wretchedly  competed   for. 
We  beard  one  of  the  judges  in  some  of  the  classes,  but 
a  stranger  to  us,  say  he  valued  the  lot  at  about  the  value 
of  the  prizes. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Class  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
and  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

180  The  Rev.  T.Williams,  of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,  near  Swansea, 

a  West  Highland  brindled  bull.     Not  shown. 

181  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  Woodbridgc, 

Suffolk,  a  Suffolk  red  bull.  A  fair  Suffolk  bull,  of  good 
depth  and  level  back,  but  bad  chine  and  flat  sides ;  Ist 
prize,  £10. 

182  E.  David,   of   Fairwater   House,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  a 

white  and  yellow  Ayrshire  bull.    Not  good. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  1  year  old. 

183  S.  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall,  Warwick,  a  white  long-homed 

bidl.    Not  good,  but  possesses  merit ;  first  prize,  £10; 
Class  III.— Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

184  S.  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall,  Warwick,  a  brindled  and  white 

spotted  long-horned  cow.  A  rather  long  but  good  and 
useful  cow ;  commended. 

185  W.  C.  Cartwrighf,  of  Ayuhoe  Park,  Brackley,  Northamp- 

ton,  a  black  Angu^  polled  cow.     Not  shown. 

186  W.  C.  Cartwright,  of  Ayiihoe  Park,  Brackley,  Northamp. 

ton,  a  black  Angus  polled  cow. 

187  E.  David,  of  Fairwater    House,    Cardiff,   Glamorgan,  a 

liver-coloured  and  white  Ayrshire  cow.  Rather  long 
frame,  but  fair  animal. 

188  E.  David,  of  Fairwater    House,    Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  a 

liver-coloured    black    and    white  Ayrshire  cow.     Not 
good,  back  defective. 
190  Captain  Ingle,  of  Thorpe,  Tauworth,  Stafford,  a  red  and 
white    long  horned  cow.      A  good  long  horned   cow; 
prize  of  £10. 

Class  IV. — Heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  not  exceeding 

3  years  old. 
194  E.  Cane,  of  Berwick  Court,  Alfreston,  Lewes,  Sussex,  a 

red  Sussex  heifer.    A  pietty  and  useful  Sussex  heifer ; 

prize  of  £5. 

Class  V.— -Ykarling  Heifer.s. 

196  S.  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall,   Warwick,  a  brown,  red,  and 

white  long  horned  yearling  heifer.  A  fair  animal,  but 
not  good. 

197  W.  G.  Cartwright,  of  Ayahoe  Part,  Brackley,  Ncithamp* 
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ton,  a  black   Angus  polled  yeairling  heifer.    A  useful 
heifer,  witli  some  merit ;  prize  of  £5. 

198  E.  David,  of  Fairvrater  House,  Cardiff,  Glamorgran,  a  yel- 

low or  liver  colouied  and  white  Ayrshire  yearling  heifer. 
Not  good. 

199  E.  Cane,  of  Berwick  Court,  Alfreston,  Lewes,  Sussex,  a 

red   Sussex   yearlin^f   heifer.      A   fair,   useful  Sussex 

heifer;  highly  commended. 
These  classes  are  not  well  sustained  ;  we  hope  another 
year  to  see  much  greater  competition.  The  latter  class 
is  open  to  many  breeds,  particularly  long-horns.  We 
have  often  seen  some  very  good  aviimals  of  this  kind, 
but  this  year  tliere  was  a  great  deficiency.  The  Sufl'olks 
and  Norfolks  are  good  milkers,  and  possess  other  good 
qualities  ;  why  not  exhibit  more  of  them  ?  We  would 
earnestly  invite  more  competition  in  this  class  for  next 
year ;  if  they  are  worth  breeding,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
individual  breeders  to  exhibit  their  stock  ;  if  not,  the 
sooner  they  are  dispensed  with  the  better.  The  long- 
horns  are  a  very  good  milking  breed — let  us  have  more 
of  them.  Who  does  not  remember  the  splendid  long- 
horned  bull  shown  at  the  Oxford  meeting  !  The  Welch 
breed  wus  wofuUy  represenicd — surely  our  Welsh  breed- 
ers can  excel  these.  Our  Sussex  breed  was  at  all  events 
not  numerously  represented ;  and  our  Scotch  breeds 
bad  scarcely  a  representative.  The  Ayrshires,  known 
as  one  of  our  best  milking  breeds,  had  only  three  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  of  these  of  somewhat  doubtful 
character.  We  would  not  have  it  so.  We  call  upon 
our  readers  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  more  sub- 
scribers, in  order  that  better  prizes  may  be  ofTered  ;  for 
in  this  lies  the  difficulty.  Who  would  send  a  good 
animal  200  or  300  miles  with  the  mere  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  small  prize  of  £5  ?  Breeders  like  honour  well 
enough,  but  that  is  not  all ;  it  is  a  greater  credit  to  win 
a  prize  of  £40  than  merely  to  win  £5  :  the  competi- 
tion is  assuredly  greater,  and  always  will  be. 

HORSES. 
The  researches  of  our  correspondent,  "  A  Practical 
Farmer,"  have  already  done  full  justice  to  the  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  Cattle  exhibited  at  Gloucester.  He 
now  proceeds  to  the  Horses;  and,  as  will  be  observed, 
•with  a  hi;:her  o))inion  of  those  in  the  classes  devoted 
to  "  Agricultural  purposes  "  than  the  public  generally 
were  inclined  to  admit.  In  his  own  words,  however, 
we  would  premise  that  "such  short  notes  must  mani- 
festly be  very  imperfect;"  the  more  particularly  where 
no  opportunity  is  allowed  of  testing  the  action  of  the 
animal.  In  this  respect  the  Koyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety is  far  behind  some  other  njeetings  of  the  same 
character.  Either  York  or  Ipswich  might  offer  an 
example. 

Class  I. — Stallions  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  foaled  pre- 
viously to  ihe  1st  of  January,  1851. 

200  J.  Crump,  of  Grafton,  near  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire, 

a  dark  brown  cart  stallion.  A  fine  animal,  of  noble  ap 
pearance  and  well  made,  thouzh  rather  light  in  body — 
his  legs  overdone ;  commended. 

201  H.  Taylor,   of    Biahopstone,  near  Farlnj;don,  Berks,   a 

black  cart  stallion.     Thick  form,  good  le^s. 

202  G.  Ttiomas,   of  Shirehamptou,   )iear  Bristol,  a  dappled 

brown  pure  cart  stallion.  Very  pleasing-looking  horse, 
short,  rather  narrow. 

203  C.  Gillett,  of  Foss  Bridge,  near  Antloversford,  Glouces- 

tershire, a  dappled  brown  pure  cart  stallion.  Strong 
legs  and  thick-made  body,  a  good  horse. 


204  S.  Perkins,    Woodhouse  Bodenham,  near  Leominster, 

Herefordshire,  a  roan  cart  stallion.  Rather  small  ani- 
mal, buit  well  formed. 

205  E.  Browning,  of  Bulmer- Kitchen  Farm,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 

a  chestnut  pure  Suffolk  stalliou.  Good  legs,  fiue  for- 
ward neck  and  head,  buttocks  or  quarters  high,  body 
long. 

205  T.  Diuickley,  of  Staverton,  near  Daventry,  Northampton, 
a  black  cart  stallion.  A  very  good  horse ;  highly  com- 
mended. 

207  T.  Earl,  of  Saint  Mary  Hill,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan, 
a  bay  cart  stalliou.     Ordinary  horse. 

20S  H.  D.  Seymour,  of  Knoyle  House,  near  Hindon,  Wilts,  a 
chestnut  true  Suffolk  stalliou.  Good  legs,  head  not 
good,  too  thick. 

209  H.  D.  Seymour,   a  dark  chestnut   true  Suffolk  stalliou. 

Rather  small,  but  compact. 

210  Newman  and  Lacgbridge,  of  Priestbury,  near  Cheltenham, 

a  brown  cart  stalliou.  A  fine  horse,  legs  rather  weak, 
good  form,  head  and  neck  short. 

211  C.  Wilson,  of  Elbury  Hill,  near  Worcester,  a  grey  cart 

stallion.  A  tine-looUng  horse,  with  ordinary  legs,  short 
neck,  and  small  eyes. 

212  R.  Chovce,  of  Bramcote  Hall,  near  Tamworth,  Warwick, 

a  black  Leicester  stallion.     Not  good,  narrow  in  frame. 

213  S.  and  R.  Spencer,  of  Daventry,  Northampton,  a  grey  cart 

stalliou.  A  good  horse,  body  well  formed,  and  good 
legs. 

214  Earl  Bathurst,  of  Cirencester,  a  bright  chestnut  thorough- 

bred Suffolk  stallion.  A  good  frame  and  form,  but 
small,  legs  good. 

215  U.   Harbidge,  of  Donnington,   near   Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Gloucestershire,  a  chestnut  Sntfolk  stallion.  Slight 
body,  tliin  and  tall,  hind  legs  light,  very  active. 

216  M.  Anger,  of  Ashbury,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  chestnut 

cart  stallion.    A  thick,  well-made  horse. 

217  J.  E.  Ball,  of  South  Creake,  near  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  a 

bay  pure  cart  stallion.     Not  present. 

218  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretinghara  Rookery,  near  Wood- 

bridge,  Suffolk,  a  chestnut  Suffolk  stallion.  Upstand- 
ing, good  horse,  too  high  on  buttocks  or  quarters. 

219  S.  Ciayiieo,  of  Little  Linton,  near  Linton,  Cambridge,  a 

chestnut  Suffolk  stallion.  A  very  handsome,  well- 
formed  horse,  complete  in  frame,  with  good  legs  and 
fi:iC  countenance— not  a  large  horse ;  1st  prize  of  £30 
(see  previous  report). 

220  W.  Greenaway,  of  Even  Swindon,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  a 

grey  cart  stallion.  A  large,  good  horse,  of  handsome 
frame ;  highly  commended. 

221  J.  Odams,  of  2,  Horton  Villas,  Camden-road,  Holloway, 

Middlesex,  a  dark  grey  half-bred  Suffolk  stallion.  A 
fine  topped  horse,  with  rather  light  legs. 

222  T.  K.  BIckell,  of  Milton  Abbott,  near  Tavistock,  Devon, 

a  dark  chestnut  Suffolk  Punch  stalliou.  A  handsome 
and  useful  horse. 

223  R.  Laugham,  of  Littleworth,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a 

chestnut  cart  stalliou.     Useful,  ordinary  horse. 

224  T.  Miles,  of  St.  Briavel's,  near  Coliford,  Gloucestershire,  a 

black  cart  stalliou.     Not  shown. 

226  E.  and  G.  Wilkinson,  of  Marlesford,  near  Wickham  Mar- 

ket, Suffolk,  a  chestnut  Suffolk  stallion. 

227  W.  Wdson,  of  Ashbockiug,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  a  chest- 

nut true  Suffolk  stallion.     A  capital  horse,  well  formed, 
deep  in  frame  and  good  legs ;  2nd  prize  of  £15  (see 
previous  report). 
223  A.  Gibbon,  of  Staunton,  near  Coleford,  Gloucestershire,  a 
dark  cart  stalion. 

229  T.  Groves,  of  Plumpton  Hall,  near  Harrogate,  Yorkshire, 

a  brown  cart  stalliou.  A  handsome,  sprightly  horse, 
rather  Ught  thighs  and  legs,  very  active. 

230  G.  Limbsick,  of  llorton,  near  Chipping  Sodbury,  GIiu- 

cester^hire,  a  dark  chestuut  Leicester  stallion.  A  coarse 
and  heavy  horse. 

231  J.  Bostock,  of  Spout-atrept,  near  Leek,  Stafford,  a  dap- 

pled-grey  cart  stallion.  A  useful,  common  cart-horse, 
of  great  power. 

Class  II.— Stallioxs   for  Agricultural   Purposes,  Foaled 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1851." 

232  J.  H.  Elwes,  of  Colesbourne,  near  Cheltenham,  a  bay 

Gloucctcrshire  stalliou. 
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233  II.  Crawshay,  of  Oaklands  Park,uear  Newnham,  Glouces- 

ter, a  roan  haU-bred  cart  stallion.  Light  enough  for  a 
roadster. 

234  T,  Tiiomas,  of  Ty-draw  Lantrithyd,  near  Cowbridge,  Gla- 

morgan, a  bay  Hereford  and  Scotch  stallion.  This  is 
a  ftood  colt. 

235  Lord  Hill,  of  Ilawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  aches- 

nut  SuHolk  stallion.  A  very  useful  colt,  good  legs  and 
active  looking. 

236  n.  D.  Seymour,  of  Knoyle  House,  near  Ilindou,  Wilts,  a 

chesnut  pure-bred  Suli'ulk  stallion.  A  sprightly  good  colt. 

237  F.  T.  Bryan,  ol  Kiiossington,  near  Oakham,   Rutland,  a 

browu  pure  cart  stallion.    A  fair  useful  animal. 

238  G.  Sexton,  of  Thorrinntou  Hall,  Wherstcad,  near  Ipswich, 

a  chesnut  pure  Suffolk  stallion.  Beautiful  in  form  and 
colour,  good  legs,  back  rather  short ;  2nd  prize  (see 
previous  report). 

239  T.  B.  Browne,  of  Hampen,  near  Andoversford,  Gloucester, 

a  chesnut  Suffolk  stallion.     A  fair  useful  colt. 
210  T.  B.  Browne,  of  Harapen,  near  Audoversford,  Gloucester, 
a  red  chesnut  Suffolk  stallion.    Too  small,  au  ordinary 
horse. 

241  C.  Wilson,  of  Elbury  Hill,  near  Worcester,  a  grey  cart 

stallion.     A  good  useful  cart  colt. 

242  W.  Wilson,  of  Ashbocking,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  a  ches- 

nut pure  Suffolk  stallion.  A  well-formed  body,  pleasant 
looks,  good  colour,  a  good  horse  ;  commended. 

243  F.  L.  Popham,  of  Littlecott,  Wilts,  near  Hungerford,  a 

browu  pure  cart  stallion.  A  good  useful  colt,  with 
cleanly  legs  and  good  looks  ;  highly  commended. 

244  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Wood- 

badge,  Suffolk,  a  chesnut  Suffolk   stallion.     A  very 
lively  nice  colt,  but  small. 
243  I.  Everett,  of  Capel,  near  Ipswich,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  stal- 
lion.    A  good  size,  but  not  compact  in  form. 

246  J.  Ward,  of  East  Mersea,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  a  ches- 

nut Suffolk  stallion.  A  splendid  colt  in  every  respect, 
legs  very  powerful  and  clean ;  1st  prize,  £20  (see  pre- 
vious report). 

247  J.  Ramsbottom,  of  Bithara  Grange,  near  Doncaster,  a  dark 

brown  cart  stallion.  By  no  means  first-rate;  com- 
meuded.     (Why  ?) 

248  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  of  Middleton  Stoney,  near  Bicester, 

Oxford,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  stallion.  A  very  useful  horse  ; 
commended. 

249  W.  Melsome,  of  Norton  Bavant,  near  Warminster,  a  ches- 

nut Suffolk  and  Wilts  stallion.  A  nice  colt  enough ; 
commended. 

250  G.  Townshend,  of  Sapcote  Fields,  near  Hinckley,  Leices- 

ter, a  browu  Leicester  stallion. 

251  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchbourne,  Lear  Higham  Ferrers,  a 

dark  grey  Northampton  stallion.     A  good  colt,  rather 
long  back. 
251a  W,  Tod,  of  Tranent,  Haddington,  a  bay  Clydesdale  stal- 
lion.   A  very  prettily-formed  colt,  rather  light  make. 

Class  III. — Roadstek  Stallions. 

252  G.  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen,  a  bay  half-bred 

stallion.     A  rather  long  back,  ordinary  head  and  looks. 

233  G.  Jesty,  of  Druce  Farm,  near  Dorchester,  a  dark  brown 
sta'lion.  A  fine  horse,  with  great  symmetry,  and  blood- 
looking. 

251  J.  Midwinter,  of  Kineton,  near  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Glou- 
cester, a  chesnut  half  bred  stallion.  Au  ordinary  strong 
horse. 

255  W.  Lewis,  of  Ewyas  Harold,  near  Hereford,  a  bay  half- 
bred  stallion.     Common  looking  horse,  with  light  legs. 

25G  J.  Villar,  of  Ixckhampton  Farm,  near  Cheltenham,  a  bay 
thoroughbred  stallion.  A  likely-looking  horse,  with 
overdone  legs. 

257  W.  Chambers,  jun.,  of  Llanelly  House,  near  Llanelly, 
Carmarthen,  a  browu  Welsh  cob  stallion.  A  strong 
horse,  not  unlike  butchers'  fashion. 

238  W.  Dray,  of  Swan  Lane,  London,  a  dark  grey  or  roan 
Suffolk  stallion. 

259  T.  Groves,  of  Plompton  Hall,  near  Harrogate,  Yorkshire, 

a  brown  stallion.  A  useful  good  roadster,  qualified  for 
his  class,  and  worthy  of  it. 

260  J.  Lister,  of  Addingham,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire,  a  bright 

bay  half-bred  stallion.    A  very  prettily-formed  and 


good-looking  hackney  horse ;  prize  of  £15  (see  previous 
report). 

261  J.  Norris,  of  Gostling's  Hall,  near  Debeuham,  Suffolk,  a 

bay  brown  Yorkshire  stallion.    Not  good. 

Class  IV. — Stallion  Ponies. 

262  J.  Bougbton,  of  Adsett  Court,    near  Westbury-upon- 

Severn,  Gloucester,  a  Welsh  stallion  pony.  A  pleasant- 
looking  pony. 

263  Kev.  P.  11.  Morgan,  of  Dcvynnock,  near  Senny  Bridge, 

Brecon,  a  dark  brown  mountain  stallion  pouy.  Not 
good  enough  for  the  show. 

264  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,  near   Swansea, 

Glamorgan,  a  grey  Welsh  mountain  stallion  pony.  A 
very  strong  good  cob  pony  ;  prize  of  £10  (see  previous 
report). 

265  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,   near  Swansea, 

Glamorgan,  a  dark  grey  Welsh  mountain  stallion  pony. 
A  neat-framed  pouy. 

266  Rev.  T.  Williams,   of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,  near  Swansea, 

Glamorgan,  a  roan  Welsh  mountain  stallion  pony.  A 
neat-framed  pony. 

267  J.  T.  Harrison,  of  Frocester  Court,  near  Stroud,  Glouces 

ter,  a  dark  grey  Shetland  stallion  pouy.    A  neat- framed 
pony,  but  very  small. 
263  J.  T.  Harrison,  of  Frocester  Court,  near  Stroud,  Glouces- 
ter, a   dun   Shetland   stallion  pony.    A  neat-framed 
pony,  but  very  small. 

269  W.  Bennett,  of  North  Cerney,  near  Cirencester,  a  dark 

brown  Welsh  siallion  pony.     Very  light,  and  very  small. 

270  J.  Steed,  of  the  Brewery,  Baldock,  Hertford,  a  spotted 

roan  chesnut  stallion  pony.  A  very  fanciful  colour, 
but  a  nice  pony. 

271  R.  Sewell,  of  Little  Oakley  Hall,  near  Harwich,  Essex,  a 

chesnut  stallion  pony. 
271a  J.  Rogerson,  Cnewr,  Senny  Bridge,  Brecon,  a  cream- 
coloured  Brecoushire  stallion  pouy.    A  useful  fair  pony. 

Class    5. — Mares    and    Foals    for    Agricultural 
Purposes. 

272  F.  Barlow,  of  The   Shrubbery,  Hasketon,  near  Wood- 

bridge,  Suffolk,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  mare  and  foal.  A 
capital  mare;  back  rather  too  long. 

273  J.  H.  Elwes,   of  Colesbourne,  near  Cheltenham,  a  bay 

mare  and  foal.     A  fair,  useful  cart  mare. 

274  F.   Noyes,   of  The   Cottage,  Salisbury,  Wilts,  a  chesnut 

Suffolk  mare.     A  good  mare ;  thick,  and  well  made. 

275  S.  Druce,   of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  a  chesnut  Suffolk 

mare  and  foal.     A  rather  small  made  mare. 

276  H.  Bailey,   of  Walgaston  Farm,  near  Berkeley,    Glou- 

cester, a  dark  brown  cart  mare  and  loal.  A  very  good 
mare,  and  capital  frame,  but  rather  small ;  good  foal, 
and  fat  (see  previous  report).     1st  prize  of  201. 

277  T.   B.   Browne,  of  Hampea,   near  Andoversford,  Glou- 

cester, a  chesnut  Suffolk  mare  and  foal.    A  well  made 
good  mare  ;  foal  not  so  good. 
2/9  R.   Biddulph,   of  New  House,  near  Ledbury,  Hereford, 
a  grey  cart  mare  and  foal.    Beautiful  colour ;  a  useful 
mare  and  foal. 

280  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham   Rookery,  near  Wood- 

bridge,  Suffolk,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  mare  and  foal.  A 
good  mare,  large,  and  fine  lookiug;  why  missed  ? 

281  H.   Watts,   of  Whitniinster   House,  near  Stroud,  Glou- 

cester, a  brown  Gloucestershire  mare  and  foal.  A 
very  large  mare,  but  not  so  good  in  frame.  Com- 
mended. 
232  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchbourne,  near  Higham  Ferrers, 
Northampton,  a  brown  Northamptonshire  mare  and 
foal.  A  very  good  mare,  good  legs ;  low  on  her  withers. 
Commended. 

Class  6. — Mare  Ponies. 

283  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  Tyr-y-cwm-ystrad,  near  Swansea, 

Glamorgan,  a  roan  Welsh  mountain  mare  pony.  A 
poor  little  thing. 

1104  A  nice  little  pony. 

284  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,  near  Swansea, 

Glamorgan,  a  grey  Welsh  moimtain  mare  pony.  A 
small  and  ordinary  pony. 

1105  A  very    good    pony,  and    fat    (see    previous  report). 
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286  M.  Newman,  of  Court  Farm,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge, 

Middlesex,  a  bay  Norfolk  mare  pony.  jA  pretty  pony. 

287  Kev.   T.   Williams,  of  Tir-y-cwm-ystrad,  Swansea,  Gla- 

morgan, a  black   Welsh  moantain  mare  pony.    Very 
ordinary. 

288  J.  Matthews,  of  Boulsdon,  near  Newent,  Gloucester,  a 

chesnut  mare  pony.     A  clever,  quick  pony. 

289  P.  H.  Morgan,  of  Devynnock,  near  Senny  Bridge,  Bre- 

con, a  dark  brown  Brecon  forest  raare  pony. 

290  J.  Dunderdall,  cf  Dudshill  Court,  Clifton-on-Teme,  near 

Worcester,   a  brown  Welsh  mare  pony.    A  good  little 
thing. 
Class  7. — Two-year  old  Fillies  for  Agricultural 
Purposes. 

291  J.    H.  Elwes,  of  Colesbourne,  near  Cbelteuham,  a  dark 

bay  Gloucestershire  filly.  A  very  good  and  useful  cart  filly. 


292  W.  Timms,  of  Grandborough,  near  Southam,  Warwick, 

a  bay  cart  filly.  A  good  active,  pleasant  looking  filly, 
rather  light. 

293  T.   B.   Browne,  of  Hampen,  Andoversford,  Gloucester- 

shire, a  chesnut  Suffolk  filly.  A  well  formed  good 
Suffolk  filly;  capital  frame  (see  previous  report).  1st 
prize  of  151. 

294  J.  E.  Owen,  of  Odcott,  West  Ilsley,  near  Newbury,  Berks, 

a  pure  cart  filly.  A  very  good  filly  ;  good  and  cleau 
legs. 

295  N,  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Wood- 

bridge,  Suffolk,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  tilly.  A  line  filly  j 
capital  legs;  high  quarters. 

296  N.  G.  Barthropp,   of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Wood- 

bridge,  Suffolk,  a  chesnut  Suffolk  fiilly.  A- beautiful 
frame,  and  good  throughout.  r>d  EJsid-d^J/oic 


(To  be  continued.) 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS  TO  ENCOURAGE  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

BREEDING  HORSES. 


Sir, — When  I  visited  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Gloucester,  I  was  much 
surprised  and  disappointed  there  were  so  few  horses  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered  to  the  very  important 
and  valuable  class  distinguished  as  "  roadster  stallions  ;" 
and  those  few  which  were  shown  possessing  very  mode- 
rate pretensions.  There  was  but  one  thorough-bred  horse 
in  the  yard,  although  there  are  many  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  Gloucester,  and  some  of  which  are  quite 
worthy  of  approbation.  This  induced  me  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  ;  when  I  found  it  was  a  prevailing  feature 
at  agricultural  meetings,  &c.,  that  owners  of  stallions 
of  that  kind  were  not  generally  disposed  to  exhibit  them. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  breeding 
horses,  that  many  thorough-bred  ones,  in  high  repute 
as  sires  of  racing  stock,  are  not  the  most  eligible  if  their 
progeny  be  intended  for  other  purposes.  Numerous 
examples  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  forward.  Modern 
instances  might  convey  invidious  distinctions ;  but 
breeders  who  have  had  experience  of  the  stock  derived 
from  Fyldener,  Master  Henry,  and  Spectre,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  of  them  was  the  sire  of  anything 
with  racing  pretensions,  although  first-rate  mares 
afforded  them  opportunities  for  distinction,  and  they 
were  superior  runners  themselves.  Nevertheless  they 
were  the  progenitors  of  many  valuable  hunters  and 
riding  horses.  To  account  for  the  reasons  why  so  few 
of  this  very  useful  and  important  class  of  stallions  are 
brought  to  the  agricultural  exhibitions,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  defective  legs  might  be  overlooked  in  can- 
didates for  racing  fame,  if  the  animal  possessed  the  speed 
and  properties  of  a  Bay  Middleton  ;  while  such  legs 
would  not  pass  muster  in  a  hunter  or  hack.  A  head 
badly  set  on  to  a  light  weak  neck,  might  not  be  a  great 
impediment  in  a  race-horse  ;  but  in  one  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a  lady,  or  one  of  the  other  sex,  de- 
sirous to  "witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship" 
in  Rotten-row,  such  unsymmetrical  proportions  would 
be  fatal. 

An  owner  of  a  country  stallion  in  good  favour  is  re- 
luctant to  become  an  exhibitor,  because  if  he  fails  to 
gain  a  prize  it  lowers  the  horse  in  the  estimation  cf  the 


public — while  gaining  one  does  not  raise  him  in  an  equal 
ratio.  Every  person  having  a  mare  reflects  upon  the 
misfortune  of  an  unsuccessful  competitor  ;  but  of  horses 
belonging  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  attempt,  no 
comments  are  made.  There  are  many  trifling  imper- 
fections or  blemishes,  which  in  reality,  if  not  hereditary, 
are  not  the  slightest  impediments  to  a  horse  becoming 
the  sire  of  very  valuable  and  superior  stock,  but  which 
might  be  the  cause  of  a  horse's  rejection  for  a  prize. 
Owners  of  stallions  are  often  reluctant  to  submit  their 
horses  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  selected  as 
judges  ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which  must  for  ever  exist 
on  subjects  to  be  decided  by  opinion.  Some  would 
reject  horses  with  bad  hocks,  whether  for  agricultural  or 
other  purposes — the  judges  at  Gloucester  did  not  in  one 
of  their  decisions  regard  them  in  the  position  of  insur- 
mountable objections. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  which  would 
follow  the  plan  I  proposed  in  your  valuable  columns  of 
the  11th  July  last,  namely,  to  offer  premiums  at  local 
agricultural  meetings  for  future  years  to  the  progeny  of 
such  stallions  which  may  be  examined,  approved,  and 
passed  by  the  judges  of  those  local  societies.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  advocating  this  plan,  suggested  by  the 
late  meeting  at  Gloucester,  which  did  not  occur  to  me 
in  the  first  instance.  The  objections  which  the  owners 
of  stock  horses  entertain  against  sending  them  to  com- 
pete for  prizes  would  be  withdrawn.  They  would  natu- 
rally embrace  the  opportunity  of  sending  horses  for 
inspection  and  approval,  in  order  to  have  them  enrolled 
upon  the  lists  as  worthy  of  being  the  progenitors  of 
their  species,  although  they  might  not  be  disposed  to 
compete  for  prizes.  The  approvals  would  be  more 
numerous  than  prizes  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  mares  would  be  equivalent  to  prizes.  Another  point 
of  considerable  importance  would  be  gained  :  it  is  well 
known  among  breeders  that  a  horse's  qualification  as  a 
sire  cannot  be  determined  till  the  stock  come  into  use. 
The  prevailing  colours  may  be  bad,  or  they  may  be  bad 
goers,  or  weakly  in  their  constitutions — failings  which 
the  sire  does  not  proclaim,  but  which  are  inherited  from 
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his  ancestors.  These  are  all  points  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  those  who  breed  for  profit.  Few  breeders 
devote  sufficient  attention  to  minute  details,  which  the 
practice  of  breeding  with  success  deaiands.  If  properly 
studied,  and  the  results  of  experience  are  strictly  carried 
out,  it  is  not  the  speculative  concern  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally characterised.  Most  of  the  e\fents  commonly 
accredited  to  luck  have  their  origin  in  causes  which  oh- 
servation  and  attention  will  in  many  instances  detect 
and  regulate. 

It  has  lately  been  argued  that  the  present  breed  of 
thorough-bred  horses  is  predisposed  to  lameness,  and 
fancied  that,  with  a  view  to  breeding  for  racing  pur- 


poses only,  they  are  injured  by  injudicious  strains  ;  an 
argument  which  the  Stud-book  does  not  corroborate. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  those  pages, 
will  find  the  practice  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  it  was 
a  century  ago  ;  and,  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that 
the  national  breed  of  horses  has  deteriorated,  it  must  be 
done  by  comparison  with  those  of  former  times.  No 
one  can  deprecate  the  pernicious  custom  of  incestuous 
breeding  in  horse  or  hound  more  strongly  than  myself, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  either  approved  or  practised 
by  the  majority  of  the  most  experienced  and  influential 
breeders  of  the  day.  Yours,  &c., 

Cecil. 


ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  HORSES. 


Sir, — The  letter  of  your  able  and  experienced  cor- 
respondent "  Cecil"  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
right  in  saying  that  "  owners  of  stallions  are  often  re- 
luctant to  submit  their  horses  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  selected  as  judges."  I  go  further  than  this;  for  I 
maintain  that  their  reluctance  is  a  well-founded  one,  in- 
asmuch as  the  majority  of  decisions  are  based  on  the 
mere  individual  caprice  of  those  who  happen  to  be  the 
judges  for  the  day.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  never  in 
future  exhibit  ahorse  of  any  description  until  two  radical 
changes  are  made  in  the  principle  on  which  the  pre- 
miums are  awarded. 

1st.  Let  a  scale  of  points  be  drawn  up,  by  men  of  ac- 
knowledged authority,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
standard  of  perfection.  This  plan  has  already  been 
adopted  at  the  exhibitions  of  Guernsey  cattle.  No  prize 
is  there  allowed  to  be  awarded  to  any  cow  or  bull  which 
does  not  possess  a  given  number  of  the  required  points. 
In  the  case  of  horses  it  might  be  advantageous  to  go 
further,  and  to  make  certain  points  essentials,  and 
others  accessories.  To  begin  with  the  case  mentioned 
by  "  CecU" — that  of  bad  hocks,  which,  according  to  him, 
were  looked  upon  as  a  venial  defect  by  the  judges  at 
Gloucester :  I  would  stamp  them  as  at  once  disqualifying 
a  horse  from  winning  a  prize,  either  as  a  hunter,  or  as  a 
stallion  for  getting  hunters,  even  did  the  animal  which 
was  £0  unfortunate  as  to  possess  them  exhibit  every 
other  merit  under  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  mal- 
formed feet,  whether  contracted  or  too  flat,  ought 
to  be  a  decisive  disqualification  for  every  kind  of 
horse.  All  horses,  too,  ought  to  have  their  legs  pro- 
perly set  on,  and  to  possess  good  action,  taking  into 
account  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  I 
give  these  as  indications  of  what  I  consider  the  essential 
points  of  a  horse,  but  by  no  means  as  a  complete  list. 
For  hunters  there  are  others  which  may  be  classed  as 
essential  for  them,  although  some  might  be  dispensed 
Affith  in  other  descriptions  of  horses.  The  hunter  ought 
lo  be  sufficiently  well  bred — i.  e,  he  ought  to  show  in 
his  pedigree  at  least  two  crosses  of  blood.  He  ought  to 
have^  sufficient  power  to   carry  at  least  twelve  stones 


across  the  country.  No  horse  not  up  to  this  weight 
ought  to  take  a  prize.  In  proportion  as  he  combines 
the  power  to  do  more  than  this,  with  the  breeding  which 
ensures  the  requisite  speed,  and  the  form  indicating  en- 
durance, is  his  value  enhanced.  A  thorough-bred  horse, 
well  made,  sound,  temperate,  and  able  to  carry  fifteen 
stone  with  ease,  is  priceless.  With  respect  to  temper, 
the  hunter  must  be  neither  a  slug,  nor  a  fiery,  impatient 
brute. 

These  cardinal  points  being  disposed  of,  I  pass  to 
those  which,  although  not  essential,  indicate  either 
beauty  or  some  useful  quality,  and  which  must  therefore 
not  be  disregarded. 

The  shape  of  the  head  is,  when  symmetrical,  both  a 
mark  of  high  blood  (although  many  thorough-bred 
horses  have  bad  heads),  and  denotes  an  animal  light  and 
pleasant  in  hand,  especially  when  well  set  on  a  neck 
naturally  arching,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  head  being 
drawn  downwards  and  inwards  without  difficulty  to  the 
rider  or  distress  to  the  horse.  A  star-gazer,  or  ewe- 
necked  brute,  though  always  ugly,  may  do  useful  work 
in  harness,  but  would  be  as  unsafe  as  unsightly  for  a 
hunter.  Many  persons  attach  importance  to  a  horse 
being  "  well  ribbed  up."  Provided  the  shape  of  the 
barrel  is  good,  considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  on 
this  point.  The  hips  ought  to  present  sufficient  width  ; 
ragged  hips  may  be  unsightly,  but  T  prefer  them  to  those 
which  are  too  narrow.  A  long  hind-quarter  is  hand- 
some, but  some  good  horses  are  both  short  there,  and 
goose-rumped. 

These  are  mere  hints  jotted  down  in  haste.  Let  a 
committee  of  experienced  judges  be  commissioned  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  prepare  a  table  of  points, 
attending  first  to  those  which  are  essential  to  all  horses  ; 
secondly,  to  those  which  are  the  characteristics  of  each 
separate  class,  whether  hunters,  roadsters,  or  farm 
horses  ;  and  thirdly,  to  those  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  are  nevertheless  desirable  as  indications 
of  some  good  quality.  The  breeders  of  horses  will  then 
be  in  possession  of  an  object  at  which  to  aim.  Exhi- 
bitors will  have  some  idea  as  to  how  far  the  animals  they 
send  conform  to  the  standard  thus   promulgated  by 
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authority.  How  different,  and  how  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred from  the  state  of  affairs  at  present,  which  might 
be  justly  characterised  by  a  sh'ght  modification  of  the 
Latin  proverb, ''  Quotjicdices,  tot  sentexitiEe."  Perplex- 
ing indeed,  when  selecting  a  horse  for  show,  is  the 
reflection  that  you  have  neither  principle  to  guide  you 
in  your  choice,  nor  clue  as  to  what  will  govern  the  deci- 
sion of  your  judge.  Some  judges  prefer  a  large  horse, 
others  a  small,  compact  one ;  one  gives  the  palm  to 
blood,  and  another  to  power;  a  third  likes  large  bone; 
while  a  fourth  is  only  to  be  propitiated  by  a  big  body. 
Action  is  everything  with  some  persons,  and  nothing 
with  others  ;  some  look  at  the  head,  others  at  the  hocks ; 
and  a  few  of  the  more  judicious  are  critical  concerning 
the  setting  on  of  the  fore-legs  and  the  position  of  the 
shoulder.  There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  I  can 
give  to  exhibitors,  and  only  one  which  will  be  of 
the  slightest  practical  use  :  Attend  above  all  things  to 
the  condition  of  the  animal  which  you  show.  Let  him 
be  as  fat  as  possible ;  and  let  his  skin  shine  like  a  star. 
Never  mind  the  means,  but  make  this  your  aim ;  and  if 
you  do  not  win,  you  must  either  have  an  animal  bad 
indeed,  or  your  luck  must  be  worse  than  your  horse. 

Seriously  speaking,  this  is  the  only  principle  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  which  invariably,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  governs  the  decisions  at  agricultural 


shows.  The  horse  or  the  colt  which  is  in  the  highest 
condition,  and  is  best  "  got  up,"  is  certain  to  be  the 
winner.  It  is  melancholy  that  it  should  be  so;  but 
it  is,  alas  !  the  fact  that  the  "judges"  must  have  some- 
thing to  "  flatter  the  eye,"  as  well  as  the  common  herd 
who  are  no  judges  !  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no 
degree  of  merit  would  suffice  to  secure  a  premium  to  a 
horse  thin  and  out  of  condition.  I  might  have  sub- 
stituted the  word  "  animal"  for  "  horse,"  in  the  last 
sentence;  but  with  regard  to  cattle  or  sheep,  there  is  at 
least  this  excuse — that  the  "  aptitude  to  fatten"  is  with 
them  one  point  of  perfection.  Is  this  the  case  with  the 
hunter,  the  hack,  or  even  the  team-horse?  For  my 
part,  I  call  that  man  a  "  judge,"  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  who  is  able  to  discern  merit,  or  the  promise 
of  it,  under  a  rough  skin  and  an  unpampered  condition, 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  strength  of  mind 
to  reject  a  defective  form,  even  though  his  eye  be  "  flat- 
tered" by  condition  ever  so  alluring  to  the  vulgar  eye, 

I  must  defer  the  discussion  of  the  second  change 
which  I  propose  until  another  letter,  should  you  think 
fit  to  allow  me  the  space. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOUGHBY    WoOD. 

Holly  Bank,  near  Burion-on-  Trent. 


THE    WHEAT    TRADE. —  No.    II, 


Sir, — In  my  former  letter  I  pointed  out  the  principal 
sources  from  whence  our  supphes  of  wheat  are  derived.  I  now 
propose  to  follow  up  the  subject,  by  giving  the  best  statistics 
I  can  procure  of  the  quantity  of  tliat  graiu  exported  from  the 
cereal  districts,  and  also  that  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom. This  subject  will  not  be  deemed  unimportant,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  consumption  of  tlie  kingdom  is  annually  in- 
creasing, and  will  therefore  require  a  constantly  increasing 
foreign  supply.  But  it  is  doubly  interesting  at  the  present 
period,  when  every  day  renders  it  more  clear  and  certain  that 
our  atock  of  native  wheat  at  the  close  of  the  present  harvest 
must  of  necessity  be  very  far  below  the  average;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  foreign  growth,  both  here  and  on 
the  continent,  are  also  much  lower  than  usual. 

Before/however,  I  go  into  the  statement  of  figures,  it  may  not 
be  deemed  irrelevant  to  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  past  history 
of  the  wheat  trade,  to  show  the  rapid  progress  it  has  made  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  British  commerce  in  wheat  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  That  grain  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest;  and  during  their  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  which  extended  over  four  hundred  years, 
the  cultivation  of  that  cereal,  as  well  as  agriculture  in  general, 
was  extensively  and  successfully  prosecuted,  so  that  large 
quantities  of  wheat  were  exported  to  the  continent.  But  upon 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  introduction  by  that  people  of 
the  feudal  system,  agriculture  as  rapidly  declined ;  nor  did  any 
effectual  revival  of  that  branch  of  industry  take  place  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  again  became  an 
object  of  attention  both  with  the  middle  class  and  the  gentry. 
In  1534  the  first  English  treatise  of  any  account  on  agricul- 
ture was  published  by  Sir  E.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  shows  the  degree  to  which 
that  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  higher  class. 


This  worK.  is  curious  also,  as  conveying  a  good  idea  of  the 
manners  and  condition  o\  the  rural  population  of  that  day. 

In  those  early  ages  of  our  history  the  use  of  wheaten  bread 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
whilst  the  working  classes  were  fed  on  barley,  rye,  and 
oaten  bread,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  tlie  countries  of 
northern  Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  farmers,  too, 
were  restrained  by  the  covenants  of  their  leases,  as  well  as  by 
legislative  enactments,  from  growing  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  wheat,  it  being  considered  too  exhausting  a  crop. 
And  this  unwise  restriction  was  enforced  by  many  leases,  in 
some  districts  of  England,  until  a  very  recent  period.  It  is 
now,  I  believe,  entirely  banished  from  modern  leases ;  and  the 
laws  by  which  it  was  enforced  are  either  repealed  or  gone 
into  desuetude. 

Long  after  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  England  continued  to  be 
a  wheat-exporting  country,  the  small  advance  made  in  popu- 
lation being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  improved  and 
extended  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
during  the  entire  even  of  the  last  century  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  consumption  and  producr 
tion  went  hand  in  hand,  with  a  balance,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  in  favour  of  the  latter :  so  that  we  exported  more  wheat 
than  we  imported.*  The  stimulus  also  given  to  agriculture 
by  war  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century  enabled  us  in  comraou  years  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
then  rapidly  increasing  population,  consequent  upon  the 
extension  of  our  manufactures;  until  about  the  year  1825, 
which   I  have  been  led  to  cousider  the  turning  period,  when 


*  It  would  be  difficult  to  procure  a  regular  series  of  statis- 
tics of  that  period  ;  but,  as  an  instance,  I  may  state  that  in  the 
five  years  from  1748  to  1752,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  wheat 
were  3,219,804  qrs.,  whilst  tlxe  imports  were  only  671.. qrs, 
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the  equality  between  consumption  and  production  no  longer 
existed,  but  an  annual  supply  of  foreign  wheat  became 
necessary. 

From  that  period  the  stimulus  given  to  consumption  by  the 
increasing  population  has  never  shown  any  sjmptoras  of  de- 
cline. The  necessity  for  importation  has  certainly  been  greater 
or  les?,.accordin<?  to  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  home 
produce  ;  but  from  the  year  I  have  mentioned  there  has  never 
been  a  season  in  whicli  foreign  corn  has  not  been  imported 
largely  and  used,  nor  has  there  been  in  the  most  abundant  years 
so  great  a  surplus  as  to  render  unnecessary,  in  tlie  following 
season,  a  foreign  supply. 

But  it  was  the  stimulus  given  to  our  manufactures  by  the 
measure  of  1846  that  produced  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  wheat,  as  well  as  of  every  othi-r  kind  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  we  now  witness ;  and  which  has  rendered  an- 
nually increasing  supplies  an  absolute  necessity,  whatever  may 
be  the  abundance  of  the  home  produce.  Thus  during  the  last 
four  years  we  have  imported  upwards  of  twenty  milhon  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  wheatcn  flour,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
consumed  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  re-exported), 
although  our  own  crops  have  been  fuUj'  average  ones.  And 
the  same  cause  must  continue  to  operate  with  accelerating 
force  now  that  the  markets  of  Australia  open  an  unlimited 
demand  for  British  manufactures ;  so  that  the  difficulty  now  is, 
not  to  find  a  sale,  but  how  to  furnish  supplies  of  goods  fast 
enough,  I  now  proceed  with  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
letter,  by  showing  the  exporting  power,  in  regard  towheat,  of 
the  various  countries  from  whence  we  receive  our  supplies. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  first  section  named  in  my  former 
letter,  taking  the  northern  ports  of  Russia,  including  Arch- 
angel, Petersburg,  and  Riga.  Archangel  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  White  Sen,  and  the  65th  deg.  north  latitude,  is  incapable  of 
producing  wheat,  which  cannot  arrive  at  maturity  above  the 
63rd  degree;  nor  is  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Arch- 
angel of  a  quality  capable  of  a  bearing  wheat.  A  considerable 
quantity,  however.is  brought  down  the  riversDwina,  Onega,  and 
Mezene,  during  the  short  summers,  aud  stored  at  Archangel. 
These  rivers  are  all  connected  with  the  Wolga  by  canals,  and 
wheat  is  thus  brought  by  them  as  far  as  from  Siberia.  The 
quantity  exported  from  Archangel  in  five  years,  from  1838  to 
1842  inclusive,  was  33,413  quarters,  or  an  average  of  16,683 
quarters  per  annum. 

Petersburg  receives  its  supplies  of  wheat  by  the  Neva  and 
its  tributaries,  during  the  summer,  and  by  land  carriage  during 
the  winter.  The  quantity  exported  from  thence  is  about 
190,000  qrs.per  annum. 

Riga  exported  in  1847  about  70,000  qrs. ;  but  the  average 
exportation  of  twenty  years  from  that  port  did  not  exceed 
32,000  qrs.  per  annum. 

Norway  aud  Sweden,  like  Archangel,  contains  a  thin  poor 
soil,  and  an  inhospitable  climate ;  the  greater  part  of  these 
countries  being  incapable  of  growing  wheat.  In  Norway, 
especially,  the  seasons  are  precarious  ;  and  there  are  three 
nights  in  August  called  "  iron  nights,"  on  account  of  the 
blasting  winds,  which  frequently  destroy  the  crops.  On  these 
nights  the  farmers  burn  large  ranges  of  fires  on  the  windward 
side  of  their  corn  fields,  to  temper,  in  some  degree,  the  severity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Throughout  Norway,  the  Government  has 
established  public  granaries,  to  which  the  farmers  may  send 
their  surplus  produce,  or  receive  loans  of  corn,  if  they  stand  in 
need  of  thein.  The  depositors  receive  at  the  rate  of  12^  per 
cent,  of  increase  on  their  corn  remaining  twelve  months  ;  aud 
the  borrowers,  on  replacing  the  quantity  advanced,  pay  25 
per  cent,  increase  at  the  expiration  of  the  same  period,  the 
diflference  of  12i-  percent,  paying  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment,   Sweden  is  well  cultivated,  and  wheat  succeeds  well. 


as  high  as  63  degrees  north ;  but  the  quantity  exported  from 
both  countries  is  very  small,  not  exceeding,  we  believe,  on  an 
averaije,  5,000  qrs.  per  annum.* 

Deimiark,  including  the  dependencies  of  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswick  aud  Holstein, grows  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
tlie  chief  part  of  which,  however,  is  consumed  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  population,  aud  Holsteiu  supplies  most  of  that  por- 
tiou  which  is  exported.  Tliis  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  Lnd- 
carriage  to  Hamburg,  a  distanceof  forty  or  fifty  miles,  through 
bad  roads,  on  account  of  freight,  insurance,  frc,  being  cheaper 
there  than  at  the  Baltic  ports;  besides  the  advantage  of  its 
port  being  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Denmark  proper 
exported,  in  five  years,  from  1844  to  1848  inclusive,  850,000 
qrs.  of  wheat  from  the  port  of  Copenhagen  alone,  or  an  average 
of  175,000  qrs.  per  annum.  From  other  ports  we  estimate  the 
quantity  at  100,000  qrs.  The  landed  proprietors  in  Denmark, 
as  in  most  of  the  continental  states,  are  small,  aud  generally 
poor  and  embarrassed. 

Dantzic,  Kouigsberg,  Rostock,  and  Stettin,  are  the  granaries 
for  the  produce  of  Prussia  and  its  dependencies.  The  two 
first,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  branch  of 
the  Vistula,  receive  the  wheat  and  other  produce  brought  down 
that  river  from  Prussian  Poland  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts ;  the  wheat  obtained  from  thence  is  mostly  white,  and 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  Rostock  and  Stettin  wheat  are  also 
excellent  in  general,  but  chiefly  red.  Dantzic  shipped  in  seven 
years,  from  1834  to  1810  inclusive,  about  two  million  qrs.,  or 
an  average  of  285,714  qrs.  per  annum.  Kouigsberg  exports 
about  65,000  qrs.  per  annum,  Rostock  averages  about  110,000, 
and  Stettin  about  250,000. 

Hamburg  is  the  depot  for  corn  brought  down  the  Elbe  from 
the  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  Western  Prussia,  Auhalt,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  &c.  All  the  wheat  thus  obtained  is  granaried  in  one 
bulk  at  Hamburg.  Much  of  this,  especially  that  from  Meck- 
lenburg, is  very  inferior  in  quality,  which  deteriorates  the  entire 
sample.  The  quantity  exported  in  three  years,  from  1839  to 
1841  inclusive,  was  1,650,000  qrs.,  or  550,000  qrs.  per  annum. 

Bremen  receives  the  produce  brought  down  the  Upper 
Weser,  but  the  greater  part  is  consumed  on  the  spot.  Thus, 
out  of  38,670  qrs.  of  wheat  stored  in  three  years,  only  5,400 
qrs.  were  exported. 

From  the  Netherlands  were  exported  in  eight  years,  above 
the  imports,  2,787,760  qrs.  of  wheat,  or  an  average  of  348,470 
qrs.  per  annum.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  not  of  the  growth 
of  the  country,  but  imported  and  stored.  As,  however,  it  was 
the  excess  above  the  imports,  it  must  be  considered  as  native 
produce. 

Northern  Europe  therefore  stands  as  follows,  in  regard  to 
the  proximate  quantity  of  wheat  she  is  able  to  supply,  and 
the  actual  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  :— 

Exported  to 
Exporting  the  United 

power.  Kingdom. 

Averages. 
Northern  Russia,  including  Arch-       qrs.  qrs. 

angel,  Petersburg,  and  Riga  . .     238,683  50,830 

Sweden  and  Norway 6,000  2,280 

Denmark,  direct 275,000  190,908 

Prussia,  including  Dantzic,  Ko- 
uigsberg, Rostock,  and  Stettin    710,000  716,145 

Smaller  ports 150,000 

Netherlands    348,000  466,689 

Hamburg 550,000  380,824 

Smaller  ports,  say 100,000 

2,377,683         1,807,679 
Note. — The  exports  to  the  United   Kingdom   are  taken 


*  The  peasantry  of  Sweden  subsist  very  much  upon  rye-cakes, 
baked  only  twice  in  the  year,  and  as  hard  as  a  board,  like  the 
sliip-ljiscuit  of  our  navy. 
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from  the  Parliamentary  returns ;  and  are  the  returns  of  1849, 
1850-1. 

Section  II. 

France,  like  England,  is  both  an  importing  and  an  exporting 
country  in  corn ;  but,  upon  the  average  of  years,  the  former 
greatly  preponderates.  Thus,  from  1816  to  1852,  the  aggre- 
gate excess  of  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  above  the  exports 
was  21,218,102  hectolitres  —  equal  to  7,293,722  qrs.,  the 
largest  excess  of  export  beiug  in  the  five  years  from  1848  to 
1852  inclusive,  when  it  amounted  to  4,189,423  qrs.,  or  an 
average  of  837,884  qrs.  per  annum.  It  is  now,  however,  very 
evident  that  this  grand  start  in  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour 
has  not  been  entirely  the  result  of  increased  production,  but 
the  temptation  of  higher  prices  than  could  have  been  obtained 
at  home  ;  and  that  she  could  not  well  afford  it,  is  equally  cer- 
tain, for  she  is  now  compelled  to  repurchase  at  greatly  ad- 
vanced prices.  Upon  an  average  of  years,  therefore,  France, 
like  ourselves,  must  be  an  importing  rather  than  an  exporting 
country.  Her  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1846  and  1847 
amounted  to  4,708,738  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  1,567,095  cwts.  of 
flour ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  during  the  next  season 
We  shall  have  her  as  a  competitor  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  in 
the  other  cereal  districts  of  the  world,  and  that  if  she  is  able 
to  export  any  wheat  or  flour,  it  will  only  be  the  excess  of  her 
imports  above  what  her  own  requirements  demand. 

Spain  has,  of  late  years,  exported  very  little  wheat  or  flour. 
We  have  received  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  present 
season,  but  it  forms  no  criterion  for  the  future.  Some  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Spain  are  but  ill  supplied  from  the  in- 
terior, on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  fiud  it 
cheaper  to  purchase  and  import  from  America,  when  the  price 
there  is  moderate,  than  to  use  the  native-grown  wheat. 

Portugal  also  exports  no  wheat  of  any  consideration.  In 
that  country,  as  well  as  Spain,  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy — 
or  dotage,  we  scarcely  know  which.  At  any  rate,  very  little 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  country  generally,  and 
recent  laws  passed  theie  are  likely  to  throw  it  back  still  further 
in  social  progress. 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal  territories  export  but  little 
wheat,  probably  not  more  than  the  excess  of  imports  from  the 
Black  Sea.  In  fact,  the  exportation  of  wheat  or  flour  is  fre- 
quently prohibited  by  law  in  the  Italian  states,  and  no  estimate 
can  be  depended  upon  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  obtained  from 
thence. 

The  Austrian  territories  have  in  general  yielded  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation,  but  at  present  they  are 
purchasers  to  a  large  extent  at  Trieste,  their  only  port.  The 
crop  of  wheat  this  year  in  Austria  is  stated  to  be  a  very  de- 
ficient one  ;  consequently  she  will  have  no  native  produce  to 
dispose  of. 

From  Sicily  there  has  been  an  increasing  exportation  of 
wheat  since  the  restriction  was  removed ;  but  I  understand 
that  the  prohibition  has  been  renewed,  and  therefore  no  wheat 
will  be  obtained  from  thence  this  season. 

Greece  has  begun  to  export  wheat,  some  shipments  having 
been  made  from  Salonica,  but  the  quantity  is  very  small  at 
present.  The  Greeks,  however,  are  beginning  to  improve  in 
agriculture,  and  their  natural  turn  for  commerce  will  enable 
them,  before  many  years,  to  become  wheat  exporters. 

From  the  Turkish  province  of  Roumelia  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wheat  is  obtained.  Adrianople  is  the  depot,  whence  it 
is  shipped  and  brought  down  the  Maritza  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  I  have  no  statements  of  the  entire  shipments 
from  thence,  but  the  quantity  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1852  was  27,650  qrs. 

Constantinople  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat' 


but  as  she  also  imports  largely  from  Odessa  and  other  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  make  even  a  proximate  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  native  produce  exported  from  thence. 
The  stimulus  given,  however,  to  the  trade  of  late  years  will 
probably  cause  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Asiatic  Turkey  to 
be  more  attended  to.  Formerly  the  French  imported  largely 
of  wheat  from  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
some  years  drew  300  cargoes  from  thence  ;  but  the  Turkish 
Government  prohibited  the  trade,  and,  in  fact,  excluded  all 
foreigners  from  passing  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  prohibition 
continued  for  many  years,  but  was  rescinded  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century.  We  imported  from  Syria  in  1852 
about  7,000  qrs.,  but  the  quantity  is  generally  included  in  the 
aggregate  shipments  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Seas. 

Egypt  furnishes  a  large  and  increasing  export  of  wheat,  of 
a  much  improved  quality  and  condition.  Formerly  the  grain 
from  thence  bore  a  very  low  value,  compared  with  our  own, 
the  wheat  being  as  much  as  15s.  per  qr.  below  English  wheat  ; 
but  so  much  has  it  risen  in  the  estimation  of  our  millers,  that 
at  one  time  during  last  year  it  sold  at  only  Ss.  per  qr.  below  it 
in  the  London  market.  What  Egypt  is  likely  to  become  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  liberal  and  enlightened  Pacha,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  the  exceedingly  rich  quality  of  the  land 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  productive  powers  of  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  developed,  renders  it  probable  that  an  in- 
creasingly large  amount  of  produce  may  in  future  be  looked 
for  from  thence.  As  a  specimen  of  the  increase,  we  may  state 
that  the  importations  of  wheat  from  thence  into  the  United 
Kiiigdora  in  the  jears  1849, 1850,  and  1851  were  respectively 
as  follows  :  123,273,  247,235,  and  533,191  qrs. 

Syria  begins  to  export  wheat,  but  the  quantity  is  small. 
It  is,  however,  a  question  of  price  ;  and  should  wheat  advance 
much  here,  it  would  bring  an  increased  quantity  from  thence. 
The  exports  from  thence  the  last  three  years  were  67,467  qrs., 
or  22,489  qrs.  per  annum. 

From  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  no  wheat  is 
obtained :  yet  that  grain  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  High- 
lauds  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  could  be  brought  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  small  expense.  At  present 
the  produce  is  all  consumed  on  the  spot;  but  the  cultivation 
could  be  greatly  extended  if  encouragement  was  offered,  and 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean wheats,  such  perfection  have  the  natives  attained  in  its 
cultivation*. 

Our  second  section  will,  therefore,  exhibit  the  following 
relative  and  proximate  statement : — 

Exported  to 
Exporting         the  United 
power.  Kingdom. 
Average, 
qrs.  qrs. 
France,  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  high  prices    None.             1,025,537 

Spain  do Do.  — 

Italy  do Do.  118,583 

Austria  do Do.  94.373 

Naples  &  Sicily,  do Do.  — 

Greece   30,000  21.784 

Turkey,   at   the    Mediterranean 

Ports 120,000  96.678 

Syria 30,000  22,522 

Egypt    550,000  302,877 

730.000  1,682,354 

♦  "  Within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  round  Ankober  twenty-four 
varieties  of  wheat,  sixteen  of  barley,  and  two  each  of  rye,  oats, 
and  maize,  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  natives ;  beiug 
produced  by  hybridizing,  and  frequently  changing  their  seed- 
corn." — Harris's  Highlands  afEthiojna. 
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'■  tiwn  nUta  bttM  ty     Section   III. 

The  free  port  of  Odessa,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Black 
Sea,  first  claims  our  attention.  The  supply  of  wheat  at  this 
port  ii  oiie-thiid  soft  and  two-thirds  hard,  and  is  brought  iu 
part  down  the  rivers  Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  Bug ;  but  a  large 
proportion  is  also  brought  by  land  from  Potiolia,  Volhynia, 
&c ,  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  on  Bccoutit  of  the  daiiper  and 
diHiciilty  of  navigating  the  rivers.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  from  Odessa  in  six  years,  from  1844  to  1S49  inclusive, 
was  8,982,0*7  qrs.,  or  an  average  of  1.488,457  qrs.  per  annum. 
The  distribution  of  this  immense  quantity  was  as  follows: — 

Qrs. 

To  the  United  Kingdom 2,528,821 

Northern  ports  of  Europe    3G9,6.'j2 

Mediterranean  ports,  including  Constantinople  . .    6,383,574 

8,982,047* 
Or,  per  annum : — 

ITuited  Kingdom 371,470 

Northern  Ports      61,608 

Mediterranean  do 1,063,929 

1,448,457 

la  the  two  following  years,  1851  and  1352,  the  quantity 
shipped  was  2,320,901  qrs. ;  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
received  1,041,024  qrs.  The  hard,  or  Ghirka,  wheat  of  Odessa 
was  formerly  used  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  for 
making  vermic.  Hi,  macaroni,  &c.  Constantinople,  the  Greek 
Islands,  the  Asiatic  Coast,  Anatolia,  Smyrna,  Malta,  S  cily, 
Tuscany,  Genoa,  Nice,  &c.,  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  supplied 
with  wheat  frtm  Od(  ssa  and  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 
But  of  late  this  description  of  wheat  has  co;ue  into  favour  with 
the  English  millers,  and  is  now  used  in  making  the  best  flour. 
Of  the  above  import  453,700  qrs.  were  hard  and  Ghirka 
wheat. 

Marianople, Taganrog,  and  Ber.lianski,  all  situated  in  the 
Sea  of  Azotf,  receive  their  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  country 
about  100  miles  -inland,  beyond  the  sandy  steppes  which 
border  the  coast  to  that  extent,  and  are  incapable  of  bearing 
whi-at.  It  would  seem  that  the  soil  on  which  the  Ghirka 
whedt  grows  is  peruliarly  adapted  to  that  grain  ;  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  seeds  of  either 
weeds  or  corn.  It  is  brought  down  the  rivers  Don  arid 
Donetz.  In  1847  there  were  shipped  from  Taganrog  546,856 
qrs.,  and  from  Marianople  and  Berdianski  say  200,000  qrs. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Cue  wheat,  the  produce  of  the 
Crimea,  is  s-hipped  at  Tirtschi,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tha 
peninsula,  the  exact  quantity  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  been 
able  10  ascertain. 

The  Turkish  ports  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  the  former  in  Bul- 
garia on  the  eouth,  and  the  latter  in  Wallachia  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Varna,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
receive  the  imraen-e  produce  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bulgaria.  These  fine  principalities  contain  a  deep,  rich  allu- 
vial soil,  and,  with  proper  cultivation,  are  capable  of  supplying 
U3  with  an  ample  quan'ity  of  cereal  produce.  If  peace  con- 
tinue, there  is  no  calcula'ing  what  may  be  produced  there. 
Formerly  the  wheat  from  thence  was  damp  and  eaithy,  from 
being  stored  iu  pits  under  ground.  It  is  now,  howi  ver,  much 
letter  conditioned,  and  is  rapidly  getting  into  favour  with  the 
English  millers. 

In  1847,  Galatz  exported  180,860;  Ibraila,  390,818 ;  and 
Varna,  377,500  qrs.  of  nheat.  The  avera'.re  export  from  Galatz 
iuteu  3  ears,  from  1340  to  1849,  was  151,467  qrs.  [.et  annum. 

*  In  1847  alone  the  export  of  wheat  from  Odessa  was 
2,016,692  qrs. 


The  Moldavian  wheat  is  chiefly  hard,  but  the  Wallachian  and 
Bulgarian  is  soft. 

Sliipnicuts  of  wheat  have  begun  to  be  made  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  shore  or  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  small  supply  may  be  obtained  from  thence,  but  no  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  quantity. 

Our  tliird  section  therefore  will  provide  as  follows : — 


Exporting   power — 
ors, 

Odessa     1,483,457 

Tagnnrog     516,856 

)le    and  "i 
ii  —say,  J 

Galatz 151,467 

Iliraila 390.818 

Varna 377,500 


Marianople    and  ' 
Biriiiauski  —say. 


'200,000 


Exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom—  average  qrs. 

Black  Sea  (Russia). .  484,348 
Dittoj  (Turkey) . .    281,381 


3,155,090  765,729 

Section  IV. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  New  World,  the  boundless  re» 
sources  of  which  might  lead  us  to  expect  a  corresponding 
extent  of  supply ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  From 
an  account  before  me  of  the  produce  of  each  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union,  I  find  the  aggregate  quantity  of  Wheat 
produced  in  1840  was  only  9,373,343  qrs. ;  that  the  quantity 
exported  in  twelve  years,  from  1830  to  1841,  inclusive,  was 
3,471,276  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  11,968,147  brls.  of  flour,  which, 
reckoning  the  latter  at  two,  to  one  ol  the  former,  makes  an  ag- 
gregate of  9,455,349  qrs.,  or  an  average  of  787,945.^  qrs.  per 
aim.;  and  that  in  the  previous  nineteen  years  the  exports 
were  1,010,638  qrs.  of  wheat  and  19,173,867  brls.  of  flour,  or 
an  aigregate  cf  11,197,571  qrs.,  which  allows  an  average  of 
589,345  qrs.  per  annum.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
quantity  exported  did  not  exceed  2,400,000  qrs*. 

In  British  North  America  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour  is 
i;radually  increasii.g.  Iu  the  ten  years  from  1838  to  1847  in- 
clusive, there  were  exported  from  Canada  362,222  qrs.  of 
wheat  and  3,3-18,526  brls.  of  flour — making  an  agiregate  of 
2,036,485  qrs.,  or  an  average  of  203,648  qrs.  per  annum. 
Since  1847  the  quantity  exported  from  Canada  has  much  in- 
creased, and  iu  1852  she  exported  687,089  qrs.,  which  is 
almost  as  much  as  was  exported  from  tlie  Siates.  Little  or 
no  wheat  or  flour  is  exported  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  impr-rtatious  from  British  North 
America  into  the  United  Kins^dom  iu  the  three  years,  from 
1849  to  1851  inclusive,  were  351,340  qrs.,  or  117,113  qrs.  per 
annum. 

The  exporting  power  cf  the  American  continent  in  wheat 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  follows : — 

Exporting  Exported  to  the 

power.  United  Kingdom, 

qrs.  Average  qrs. 

United  States— say,    . .     10,00,000  484,348 

British  North  America..       60lt.i00  117  113 


1,600,000  601,461 

Summary. 

Section  1    2,377,683  1,807,679 

Section  2    730,100  1,682,354 

Sections    3,155,090  765,729 

Section  4    1,600,00  601,461 


7,912,773    4  896,154- 


*  The  foUowin;;  tible  will  show  the  small  progress  the  cul- 
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In  refeience  to  some  of  the  items  in  Section  2nd,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  esplriin  ^vby  they  have  been  filled  up  with  blacks. 
With  regard  to  France  it  is  uot  likely  that  she  will  have  any 
native  produce  to  export  Uiis  year,  to  which  alone  u)y  letter 
has  refereoce.  Whatever  wheat  therefore  she  exports  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  exporting  power  of  other  countries, 
obtained  in  excess  of  her  own  consumption.  The  same  also 
may  be  said  of  Austria  and  the  Italian  States.  Naples  and 
Sicily  can  export  none — it  being  prohibited.  Spain  stands  in 
a  different  position,  and  under  the  pressure  of  high  prices  would 
eiport  considerably ;  but  I  can  make  no  estimate  upon  such  a 
contingency. 

Sections  1  and  4  cannot  much  increase  their  exports,  for  such 


is  the  approximation  of  coniumption  towards  yroductlon  that 
any  pressure  upon  their  stocks  in  consequence  of  high  prices 
here  would  at  once  raise  their  prices  at  home  en  a  par  with 
us,  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  is  therefore  on  Section  3  alone  that  we  can  depend  for 
an  increase  of  exports  for  the  coming  year,  much  beyond  the 
average  of  past  years ;  and  the  boundless  extent  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  provinces  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Black  Sea 
affords  us  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  until  we  are  shut  out 
of  that  sea  by  a  war,  we  shall  never  want  an  abundant  supply 
of  wheat.  I  am,  Sir,  youra,  &c., 

S.C. 

London,  August  llth. 


ROYAL  SUCKS  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


.  An  agricultural  meeting  would  appear  necessarily 
to  furnish  a  fine  source  for  ridicule  and  con- 
temptuous allusion.  No  man  who  ventures  to 
express  his  opinions  on  such  an  occasion  but  who 
feelsj  while  he  is  doing  so,  that  he  is  certain  to  have 
his  best  intentions  misconstrued,  and  the  object  of 
his  labours  derided  and  retarded.  Enough  let  it 
be  that  he  has  in  any  way  identified  himself  with 
the  farmer's  interests,  and  he  must  be  wrong. 
Had  he  been  doing  as  much  for  tradesmen  or 
manufacturers,  his  eiForts  might  have  exalted  him 
into  a  hero,  and  his  orations  into  an  oracle. 
His  great  aim,  however,  is  unhappily  to  pay  his  first 
dues  to  those  with  whom  he  is  more  immediately 
identified ;  the  prosperity  of  the  working-farmer 
and  uf  the  worliing  man  consequently  becomes  his 
chief  care.  To  their  condition  he  devotes  his 
talents ;  to  their  feelings  he  directs  his  eloquence  ; 
and  with  this  one  foregone  conclusion,  that  gross 
abuse  will  follow  every  word  he  utters,  and  system- 
atic opposition  every  step  he  advises. 

One  might  have  imagined  there  was  some 
promise  of  the  autumn  gatherings  of  the 
present  year  going  oflF  with  far  more  than 
usual  good  feeling,  and  unanimity.  Instead 
of  creating  division,  indeed,  such  assemblies  might 
now  be  expected  to  bring  the  different  classes  of 
society  more  and  more  together.  It  was  not 
thought  likely  that  any  of  the  speakers  would  touch 
upon  unpalatable  themes.     There  was  hardly  an 

tivfltion  of  wheat  has  made  in  the  United  States  beyond  the 

wants  of  the  population : — 

Average  export  of  flour. 

1800  to  1809     923,402  brl. 

1810  —  1819  1.011,949  „ 

1820  —  1829  904091  „ 

1830  —  1834  1,137,550  „ 

1835—1844     955,331    „ 


5)  4,934,323 


Average 
Or 


986,864    „ 
493,432  qrs. 


opportunity  for  their  doing  so  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  record  that  so  far  they  have  in  no  instance 
attempted  it.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  ground 
we  have  yet  been  over  was  in  following  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  at  the  Ipswich  Meeting  a  few  days  back. 
The  learned  gentleman  seemed  scarcely  inclined 
to  admit  that  it  was  just  one  certain  line  of  policy 
which  had  done  everything  for  us — that  had  made 
bread  cheap  and  labour  high ;  that  had  discovered 
the  gold  fields  in  Australia;  and  rendered  Great 
Britain  so  unprecedentedly  prosperous  as  to  lead  to 
as  unprecedented  an  emigration  out  of  it!  Sir 
Fitzroy  rather  went  with  the  venerable  Sam  Slick, 
who,  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting  touched  so  quietly 
and  (as  usual)  so  'cutely  on  "  politicians  who 
claimed  to  themselves  the  merit  of  all  this."  Surely 
those  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  trial  fell  might 
have  some  little  claim  of  their  own;  and  the  county 
member  did  his  constituents  but  justice  when  he 
put  it  thus  for  them  at  the  Suffolk  show— it  will  fit 
a  kingdom  almost  as  well  as  a  county : — 

"  He  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly)  was  well  aware  that,  upon  these 
festive  occasions,  there  was  an  honest  and  a  salutary  rule,  from 
which  he  should  be  the  last  to  depart,  to  avoid  all  allusion,  at 
least  which  could  be  avoided,  to  political  subjects,  upon  which, 
in  this  free  country,  it  was  impossible  but  that  there  must  be 
great  and  serious  differences  of  opinion.  He  would  endeavour 
to  conform  to  that  rule  in  the  few  words  which  he  should  now 
address  to  them  ;  for  at  least  he  should  presume,  consistently 
with  that  justice  which  he  owed  to  all  within  that  hall,  to  make 
some  allusion  to  the  changes  lately  effected  in  the  state  of 
agriculture.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause — and  he  would  not  expressly  allude  to  that  cause — 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  when  they  last  met,  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  and  nideed  the  farmers  of  all  England, 
were  sufi'ering  severely  under  a  depression,  from  which  he  re- 
joiced to  feel  that  they  had  partially  arisen,  and  that  the  sun 
of  prosperity  was  beginning  to  shine  upon  their  efforts  to 
right  themselves.  Now  that  that  change  had  been  undergone ; 
now  that  we  all  saw  that  something  had  transpired — from 
whatever  cause  that  happy  change  had  arisen — to  place  them 
in  a  better  position  m  the  scale  of  society ;  now  that  they 
saw  the  result  of   their  efforts  to  support    themselves  in 
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the  piirsui's  ia  which  thfy  were  engaged,  and  that  they 
had  some  chauee  of  vcaliziug  their  expectation?,  it  became 
thera  all  to  consider  a  litt'e  what  were  the  canses  which 
had  led  to  this  appearance  of  prosperity.  Now  it  was 
in  vain  to  deny  that  some  of  the  causes  were  such  as 
might  he  considered  beyond  human  control.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  rattier  hy  a  dispensation  of  ProvideLce  than  by  the  efforts 
of  men  tliat,  at  a  time  when  the  cfTect  of  lefii^latiou  wa^  almost 
to  prostrate  t^iem  in  tlic  dust,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of 
maintaining  that  position  in  society  which  the  great  interest 
entrusted  to  their  hands  entitl-  d  them  to  hold — it  was  in  vain 
to  deny,  he  said,  that  it  was  by  that  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, the  influx  of  gold  into  this  coniitry,  its  effect  upon  the 
circulation,  and  its  effect  npou  the  prices,  aided  perhaps  in  some 
measure  hy  the  great  tide  of  emigration  which  had  rolled  away 
from  this  kingdom— it  was  in  vain  to  deny  it  was  by  these 
that  the  unhappy  depression  to  nhich  they  had  been  reduced, 
had,  to  say  the  least,  been  partly  removed.  But  it  was  with 
fee  in^s  of  proud  satisfiction  that  they  mifjht  all  be  conscious 
that  it  was  not  only  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  but  that  to  their  own  great  ai.d  uutiring  efforts 
they  owed  the  relief  which  ihey  had  experienced.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see,  ossembled  as  tliey  were  upon  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  all  that  indus'ry,  all  that  perseverance, 
all  that  the  power  of  man  could  do  to  improve  the  state  of 
Booiety  in  which  they  were  placed,  had  been  done  by  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  as  evidenced  by  the  magnifi(ent  display 
which  had  been  made— it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  their  own  efforts  that  they  owed 
the  relief  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  which  had 
placed  them  in  a  so  much  happier  and  prouder  position." 

Of  course  the  critic  caught  at  such  bold  speaking 
as  this;  but  he  could  do  little  with  it,  and  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly's  testimony  remains,  as  it  must  re- 
main, an  unimpeachable  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  English  farmer  bore 
himself  through  a  trial,  that  tried  him  and  none 
else. 

The  Suffolk  has  been  succeeded  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Buckinghamshire  Society  at  Ayles- 
bury— an  anniversary  that  for  the  last  few  seasons 
has  been  rendered  more  than  commonly  remark- 
able by  the  presence  of  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  was  present  on  this  occasion ;  and  though 
we  will  believe  he  never  intended  better,  we  find 
he  never  offended  worse.  Compared  with  the 
honourable  member  for  East  Suffolk,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  discretion  itself.  He  denounced  the  slightest 
attempt  at  pohtical  allusion  or  inference;  he  denied 
that  the  principles  which  brought  himself  and  his 
constituents  there  together  had  ever  in  any  way 
been  dependent  on  "  the  transitory  passions  of  the 
hour."  He  would  let  the  society  have  no  standing 
and  no  character,  but  as  strictly  as  that  it  was  termed 
— an"  Agricultural  Association."  He  attributed  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Society  to  the  observance 
of  these  principles,  and  in  defining  them  he  placed 
this  as  the  first  amongst  them — "  that  which  ac- 
knowledges there  is  a  sympathy  of  sentiment  and  an 
identity  of  interest  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed." One  might  suppose  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 


cult, if  not  imprudent,  to  attemptto  deny  or  to  weaken 
so  desirable  a  union.  Mr.  Disraeli's  only  offence, 
however,  has  been  in  acting  up  to  it.  He  himself 
has  offered  and  presented  testimonials  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct  of  the  labouring  man.  He 
has  held  him  up  to  his  fellows  as  an  example  of 
how  honesty  and  industry  may  elevate  a  man  in  any 
s|)here  of  life,  let  it  he  ever  so  humble.  He  has 
given  honour  where  honour  has  been  due,  and 
presented  the  public  thanks  to  the  good  citizen. 
And  for  so  doing — the  man  who  has  dared  to  offer, 
and  the  one  who  has  deigned  to  accept  such  a 
tribute,  have  been  jeered  at  quite  in  the  spirit  and 
almost  in  the  words  with  which  the  village  vaga- 
bond, hopeless  himself  of  ever  attaining  such  a  dis- 
tinction, would  wish  to  regard  it:  "  Here's  a  fine 
reward  for  forty  years'  hard  work" — "  Here's  a 
smart  coat  to  fit  an  honest  man" — "  Here's  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  and  what's  paid  for  it.  ^^  hy,  I 
could  make  more  in  a  week  by  snaring  pheasants 
or  selling  bad  beer  than  you  have  got  by  this  in  all 
your  lifetime."  One  of  these  critics,  and  his  posi- 
tion is  a  high  one,  distinctly  tells  the  agricultural 
labourer  that  it  is  a  disgrace  for  him  to  receive  such 
a  reward  as  that  the  Buckinghamshire  Asso- 
ciation offers  him  ;  that  his  forty  years  of  honest 
industry  are  simply  an  absurdity,  and  that 
he  could  do  much  better  "  by  a  profitable 
traffic  in  bad  spirits,"  or  by  "  sending  up 
pheasants  to  Newgate  market  J"  Our  only  wonder 
is,  that  the  personal  and  national  advantages 
of  incendiarism  were  not  as  warmly  dw^elt 
on,  or  the  many  attractive  features  in  the  com- 
mendable art  of  sheep-stealing  as  pointedly 
referred  to.  Happy  employed !  and  yet  more 
happy  employer  !  When  the  labourer  is  in  the 
Union  or  the  prison-house,  whose  fault  is  it  but 
the  farmer's  ?  When  he  is  honest  and  indepen- 
dent, and  yet  encouraged  to  continue  so,  whom 
have  we  here  to  blame  again  ?  It  is  the  farmer 
still,  who  offers  testimonials  to  honest  industry, 
and  dares  appreciate  the  conduct  of  an  upright 
man. 

The  best  reply  to  this  worse  than  nonsense  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Disraeh's  speech,  which  we  give 
in  another  column.  He  anticipated  the  attack, 
knowing  as  he  did  how  sure  it  was  to  be  made  on 
any  one  who  advocated  the  objects  of  an  agricul- 
tural association.  We  believe  with  him  "that 
societies  like  the  present  have  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  condition,  because  they  elevate  the  feelings,  of 
the  labouring  classes  ;"  and  we  only  hope  ihat 
criticism  (such  as  that  we  have  had  to  refer  to)  will 
ever  have  as  little  v/eight  with  the  employed  as  it 
can  but  have  with  his  employer.  Its  only  possible 
aim  or  effect  is  to  encourage  indifierence  on  the 
one  part,  and  immorality  on  the  other. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  ou  Wednesday, 
Sept.  14,  at  Aylesbury, and  the  members  and  friends  of  the  as^^o- 
ciationafterwar^ls  dined  together  at  the  George  Hotel.  There 
was  a  very  larp;e  gatliering — the  large  and  two  smaller  rooms 
being  den-sely  crowded.     Among  the   gentlemen  present  were 

Mr.  Lnwnes,   the  president  of  the  day,  Mr.  Du  Pre,  M.P., 

the  Ki^ht  Hon.  B.  Djsraeli,  Mr.  Bernard,  Mr.  John  Hall,  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Young,  Capt.  Robarts,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  county.  The  gallery  of  the  large  room  was 
filled  with  ladies,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  report  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  to  be  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
William  Lownes,  of  Chesham,  on  whose  right  and  left  sat  the 
members  for  the  county,  Mr.  Du  Pre,  and  the  Right  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli. 

Alter  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

Mr.  Du  Pre  gave  "  The  Health  of  the  President  of  the 
day — Mr.  William  Lownes."  (Hear,  hear.)  The  president 
was  always  to  be  found  at  his  post  when  required,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  bug  have  health  to  perform  his  duties. 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  regretted  that  there 
was  not  a  larger  number  of  farmers  present  (although  he 
must  say  the  room  looked  as  full  as  it  could  hold),  but  he 
was  aware  that  many  of  them  were  engaged  at  home  carrying 
their  corn.  The  farmers  had  had  serious  times  to  contend 
\vith  during  the  last  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  wet,  and  he 
knew  their  hay  had  suffered;  but  he  hoped  this  fine  weather 
would  enable  them  to  get  in  their  corn,  and  that  when  it 
was  thrashed,  it  would  turn  out  better  than  they  expected. 
The  wheat  crop  throughout  the  county  was  scarce,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  quantity  of  grain  put  iuto  the  ground, 
owini  to  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather.  The  other  crops,  how- 
ever, were  d  lUig  very  well,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he 
had  hi'iiself  some  as  good  as  any  of  his  neighbours.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Bernard  propos  d  "Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Bucks 
Agriciiliura'  Soi  ifty."  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  conjiratu- 
laieihe  meiubtrs  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  generally 
— a  posperity  which  they  knew  to  be  co-existent  with  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  clas^e3  in  the  country.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject of  considerahle  gratification  to  all  who,  like  the  farmers, 
were  interesied  in  the  gfueial  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  !>ucce»sful  candidates,  iucluding  shepherils,  ploughmen, 
farm-labourers,  and  others,  were  then  introduced,  and  a  sum 
of  raon<  y  was  distributed  to  them  by  the  chairman. 

Tne  Chairman  addressed  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  encnurngement  to  each  candidate,  ater  which  they  re- 
tired, appdrenily  much  gratified  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges. 

The  Chmiman  observed  that  the  nest  toast  in  order  on 
the  paper  was  the  healths  of  the  county  members,  Mr.  Du 
Pre  and  the  Riiht  Hon.  Mr.  Disrieli  (loud  cheers).  He  con- 
sider! d  the  society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Du  Pre  and  to 
Mr.  Disraili,  not  so  much  for  their  attendance  that  day,  or  for 
the  interest  they  had  shown  for  the  society,  hut  for  their  ser- 
vices as  members  of  Parliament  (cheers).  There  was  no  occa- 
sion upon  which  either  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  had  ever  been 
absent  from  their  Parliamentary  duties  when  their  aUendance 
was  necessary.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
they  all  felt  gratitude  and  admiration  for  his  exertions  and 
ta'eiits  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  that  he  and  his  hon. 
colleague  might  long  have  health  and  happiness,  he  begged  to 
propose  the  county  members  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Dii  Pre  said,  it  gave  him  sincere  pleasure,  in  this 
eventful  yenr,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  members  of  a  society 
which  deserved  such  warm  eiicouragemeut  and  support,  and 
to  see  arouud  him  the  faces  of  mauy  well-known  friends,  for 


whom  he  entertained  the  most  sinc?re  respect  and  affection 
(Hear,  hear).  Having  said  thus  much,  he  was  bound  to  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  tnink  he  ought  to  enter  on  any  lengthened 
discussion.  It  was  a  wise  rule  that  the  principal  topics  of 
party  warfare  were  excluded  from  their  meetings ;  and,  al- 
though in  former  times  they  had  discussed  all  matters  re- 
lating to  agriculture  generally,  it  was  far  better  that  subjects 
of  a  political  tendency  should  be  omitted  on  such  occasions. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  that  society;  and 
although  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the 
healthful  and  delightful  occupation  of  cultivating  the  soil,  yet 
he  hoped  he  would  one  day  be  able  to  do  so.  But,  not  having 
had  any  practical  experience,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  him  to  make  observations  upou  any  topic  of  that  na- 
ture to  persons  who  were  so  much  more  competent  to  speak 
upon  them  than  he  was.  He  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 
congratulatiug  them  that,  among  the  changes  of  the  past  few 
years,  the  prosperity  of  the  society  had  been  undiminished. 
Its  friends  were  as  cordial  and  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  it» 
funds  continued  to  be  well  supported;  and  what  they  had 
seen  that  day  gave  them  reason  to  hope  that  the  society  would 
continue  to  do  good  and  flourish  (Hear,  hear).  Nevertheless, 
he  was  bound  in  candour  to  confess  that,  since  they  last  met  in 
that  room.tbirgs  haduotgone  on  so  well  as  they  had  anticipated. 
He  had  given  his  cordial  support  to  those  whom  he  believed  to 
have  acted  in  the  best  spirit  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
(Hear).  Tiieir  measures  were  introduced  in  no  party  or  factious 
spirit.  He  believed  they  were  not  retrograde,  but  had  been 
framed  with  a  view  to  tlie  spirit  and  necessities  of  the  age 
(Hear,  hear).  After  what  had  been  passed,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  him  to  say  that  he  would  give  his  unqualified  adhesion  to 
anv  party  (Hear,  hear).  But  this  he  could  say,  that  any 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  asrricultnre  would  meet  his  sup- 
port, come  from  what  quarter  they  raisfht  (Hear,  hear).  He 
hoped  that  the  prosperity  which  agricu  ture  at  present  enjoyed 
would  not  he  of  a  temnorary  nature,  hut  that  it  would  take 
deep  root  in  the  country,  aud  be  productive  of  advantage  to 
alt  classes  of  the  community  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  rose  to  return  thanks.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  euthui-iastically  cheered,  and  remained  standing 
for  some  time  before  order  was  restored.  He  then  said  : 
Mr.  President  aud  Gentlt-ineu, — The  relatnuis  between  us  are 
so  intimate,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  nie  to  say  that  I  must 
always  appreciate  in  the  spirit  it  deserve^t  the  high  honour 
which  you  have  conferred  upou  Mr.  Du  Pre  and  ni>self  by 
drinking  our  healths.  I  have  had  the  honour,  for  some 
years,  to  act  with  Mr.  Du  Pre  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  without  referring  to  the  p  ditical  subjects  which  my  hon. 
colleague  has  t<.ld  you  are  very  properly  omitted  from  our 
discussions,  I  cau  truly  say  tnat,  in  all  questions  in  which  your 
local  interests  were  concerned,  I  have  ever  found  him  a  wise 
counsellor  aud  an  earnest  and  able  supporter  (Hear,  hear). 
With  regard  to  the  society  which  has  brouj;ht  us  together  to- 
day, I  confess  I  have  ever  felc  an  interest  iu  it,  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  have,  I  think,  justified.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  present  at  its  first  meeting,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  hear  its  majority  announced  and  toaste'l  by  the 
Colonel  of  the  Buck  nghamshire  Yeomanry— a  very  proper 
person  to  introduce  such  a  subject  to  your  notice  (Hear, 
hear).  This  is  a  society  the  objec  of  which  was  much  less 
ambitious  orisriually  than  many  o'hers  which  have  not  lasted 
80  long;  and  there  ha-,  been  no  society  of  the  kind,  the  pur- 
poses and  objfCts  of  which  have  been  more  misrepresented 
and  ma'igued  thau  the  present.  It  has  been  the  interest  of 
many  persons  to  denounce  this  society  as  a  political  machine ; 
aud  I  may  say  that,  during  the  21  years  it  has  be«n  iu  exist- 
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ence,  its  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact  ;  and  at  this 
momeut,  when  there  is  no  queaiion  of  immediute  urgency 
affecting  ihe  interests  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  society 
has  remained  in  existence ;  and  we  find,  by  this  »  ell  attended 
assembly,  that  the  principle  which  has  always  brought  us  to- 
gether has  been  deep  and  sincere,  and  that  it  has  been  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  transient  passions  of  the  hour  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).  Those  who  are  now  assembled  perfectly 
justify  the  character  which  they  cUira  for  the  society,  and 
account  for  the  interest  which  tliose  who  are  connected  with 
the  county  must  ever  feel  for  it  (Hear,  hear).  I  remeoib  r 
when  the  rewards  which  we  ofiFered  were  ridiculed.  It  is  true 
they  were  humble,  but  they  were  rewards  which  gratified  the 
humble  (Hear,  hear).  They  are  not  offered  to  those  who  have 
received  them  with  heartfelt  delight  as  rewards,  butas  symbols 
that  we  respect  the  virtuous  (Hear,  and  cheers).  And  when 
it  is  said  that  a  man  may  serve  forty  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  receive  a  reward  of  merely  the  same  number  of  shil- 
lings, they  who  pass  such  comments  show  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  feelings  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  motives  which  induce  them  to  exertion  (loud  applause). 
Once  admit  into  the  consideration  of  this  question  that 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  are  to  govern  all  the  motives 
which  influence  human  life,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  anomalies  you  might  point  out,  and  how  many  ex- 
amples you  might  hold  up  to  ridicule  (Hear,  hear).  But 
that  is  because  you  would  choose  to  adopt  the  lowest  test  for 
what  we  esteem  the  highest  conduct.  (Applause).  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  point,  for 
the  best  refutation  of  all  such  charges  is  the  feeling  exhibited 
by  the  labouring  classes.  MHien  assembled  as  you  have  seen 
them  this  day,  they  receive  those  rewards  out  of  those  means 
which  you  have  at  your  disposal,  and  in  the  manner  which 
you  adopt  here  in  bestowing  those  rewards.  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  society — limited  though 
its  influence  may  be — has,  during  the  term  of  its  existence, 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  effect  on,  and  has  held  out  many 
inducements  to,  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  by 
whom  it  is  looked  up  to  with  considerable  interest,  and  with 
an  estimate  far  different  from  that  formed  by  those  who  pass 
critical  remarks  on  a  matter  in  which  they  are  but  indifferent 
judges.  Tnere  is  not  a  single  shepherd,  or  ploughman,  or 
dairymaid,  who  enters  this  room  to  receive  these  public  re- 
wards, who  does  not  fully  comprehend  that  they  are  offered 
as  the  consequence  of  moral  conduct,  and  does  not  measure 
them  by  the  amount— though  that  is  not  despicable — but 
they  regard  them  as  the  rewards  of  their  skill  and  assiduity. 
We  find  that  those  who  by  t.ieir  good  conduct  have  merited 
the  uniform  of  the  society,  go  to  church  in  that  uniiorm  with 
the  sime  pride,  and  the  same  rational  priile,  which  a  nobleman 
feels  who  goes  to  Court  decked  with  his  blue  ribbon,  if  he  have 
merited  that  b.idge  of  distinction  (applause).  The  principle 
widen  dictates  the  reward  is  tiie  same,  and  why  should  we  not 
give  to  them  the  crCiiit  of  heing  influenced  by  the  same  feel- 
ings? My  own  convictions  ar' — and  I  have  ever  entertained 
the  same  opinion — that  this  society  ha<  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  condition,  because  it  elevates  the  feelings,  of  the  labour- 
ing cla4se3.  No  doubt  tne  society  miuht  do  more,  but 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  do  even  some  good  continuously  during 
21  years  (Hear).  Many  societies  have  started  with  very  much 
greater  and  more  commendable  efforts,  and  with  much  greater 
promises,  but  have  died  within  five,  or  sometimes  three,  years. 
And  when  we  see  that  a  society,  which  has  existed  for  21 
years  under  all  imaginable  circurastunces,  can  bring  together 
80  large  an  asiemblage  for  so  pure,  ao  honest,  and  so  honour- 


able a  purpose  as  that  which  has  brought  you  together  this 
evening,  then  do  I  see  reason  in  this  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  which  has  attended  your  efforts,  and  on  the  pro- 
gress which  your  association  has  made.  This  may  be  the 
foui.dation  of  greater  efforts,  and  may  lend  to  more  extemled 
results  in  accomplishing  that  great  object —  amelioraiinsc  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  I  hitveno  doubt  that  the 
principle  which  you  enunciated  oneand-twenty  years  ago  is 
the  sound  princip'e,  and  that  the  results  which  liave  accrued 
from  this  society  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  have  exer- 
cised a  most  beni-ficial  effect  in  elevating  the  feelings  and  the 
position  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
It  is  a  subject  ever  of  considerable  interest,  and  at  no  time 
greater  than  at  the  present,  that  great  changes  are  taking  place, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  these  changes  appears  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  condi.ion  of  the  labouring  classes.  Vor 
example,  if  it  be  probable  that  an  elevation  of  the  labouring 
classes  may  occur — on  which  point  I  will  not  now  pass  any 
opinion,  for  it  is  an  intricate  subject,  and  one  which  gives  rise 
to  considerable  controversy — it  will  be  something  for  us  that 
we  have  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  labouring  classes,  and 
that  we  have  prepared  them  for  those  changes  which 
are  taking  place  (loud  applause).  Here  is  the  ma- 
chinery to  show  that  we  recognize  their  claims — (Hear,  hear) 
— the  respectability  of  their  position,  and  to  prove  that  they 
are  rendered,  by  their  meritorious  conduct,  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  community.  In  an  age  of  change  like  the  pre- 
sent, no  one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  future  position  of  those 
classes  on  whose  behalf  we  are  to-day  more  immediately  in- 
terested. How  can  we  know  what  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  ploughman  in  a  few  years  ?  I  am  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  authority,  and  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  great  weight,  that  in  a  few  years  the  plough  will  be  en- 
tirely superseded.  It  was  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  changes,  ever  considered  safe  to  say,  "  Speed  the 
plough!"  but  now  I  much  fear  that  if  in  future  we  use 
that  familiar  phrase  of  "  Speed  the  plough,"  we  should  be 
reckoned  almost  as  old-fashioned  as  those  who  would  cry, 
"^Success  to  a  jarvey  !"  (laughter.)  But  whatever  may  be 
the  changes  in  our  material  affairs,  let  there  be  none  in  our 
moral  proceedings ;  and  though  the  plough  may  be  super- 
seded, the  community  will  respect  the  virtues  of  those  that 
show  them,  and  will  ever  be  ready  to  reward  their  good  qua'i- 
ties,  if  they  prove  they  are  entitled  to  our  respect  and  to 
those  rewards  (applause).  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  right 
principle  has  ever  regulated  the  actions  i  f  this  society.  Wliat 
is  the  principle?  Sympathy  of  .seuiimeiit,  and  identity  of 
interests  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  That  i.s 
the  sympathy  we  ought  to  consecrate,  and  to  lake  every  op- 
portunity to  show  that  it  influences  our  actions.  With  it,  we 
may  be  prepared  for  all  changes — and  the  wildest  changes — 
and  look  firward  to  those  changes  without  apprehension,  for 
we  should  all  be  members  of  a  society  founded  on  principles 
of  public  virtue,  and  between  all  classis  of  men  the  principle 
of  good  feeling  which  shwnld  regulate  our  conduct  won  d  pre- 
vail (applause).  I  agnin  find  myself  near  my  excellent  friend 
the  Chairman,  as  yonr  guest — if  I  may  call  myself  a  guest,  who 
am  a  member  of  your  society.  There  were  few  occasions  on 
which  I  nas  not  present  at  your  annual  raeetiusfs ;  and  when  I 
have  been  unable  to  attend,  my  absence  has  been  accounted  for 
by  reasons  which  were  considered  valid.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  ever  feel  a  pleasure  in  meeting  you  all  as  I  do  to-itay.  I 
need  scarcely  assure  you  that,  so  long  as  I  continue  yonr  mem- 
ber, I  shall  ever  be  happy,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  a  society,  the  general  effect  of  which 
has  been  so  beneficial  to  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
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The  right  hon.  gentleman  resumed  hi3  seat  amidst  loud  and 
loDg-contiaued  applause. 

The  President  then  gave  "The  Healths  of  Mr.  T.  T. 
Bernard,  Mr.  John  Hale,  Captain  Robarts,  and  the  Country 
Gentlemen  who  support  the  association"  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bernard  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  Chairman  said  the  nest  toast  on  his  list  was  "The 
Healths  of  Mr.  Lnvitt  and  Mr.  Howard,  the  Treasurer  aud 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  LoviTT,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
society  and  the  country  would  not  forget  the  Parliamentary 
services  of  Mr.  Du  Pre  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Many  and  many  a 
night  in  the  eventful  session  of  1846  had  they  been  kept  hard 
at  work,  fightit'g  the  Lattle  of  the  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  He 
believed  that  no  agricultural  county  would  ever  flourish  under 
the  system  of  free  trade,  nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  estab- 
lished generally  with  advantage  to  the  public  until  foreign 
countries  were  induced  to  fo  low  our  example,  which  they  did 
not  appear  disposed  to  do  at  present.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  being  dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for  our  supply 
of  food,  nor  did  he  like  to  make  advances  in  a  free  trade  poliry 
which  were  not  reciprocated. 

Mr.  Howard  thanked  the  assembly  for  havingdone  himthe 
honour  to  drink  his  health.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
society  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  continue  so.  The  present  was  also  a  prosperous 
epoch  fcr  agriculture,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  they 
would  soon  see  a  diminution  of  it  (Hear,  hear). 

The.  remaining  toasts  were— "The  Committee,"  "The 
Judges  of  the  Day,"  "  The  Stewards  and  the  Vice-President," 
all  of  which  were  duly  honoured. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GORSE  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  FATTENING  STOCK  AND 
ECONOMICALLY  FEEDING  MILCH 
COWS, 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OP  THE    MARK   LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  consumption  of  gorse  by  milch  cows,  horses 
sheep,  and  even  cattle  put  up  to  fatten,  is  very  much  on  the 
increase ;  yet  little  or  uo  attention  has  been  paid  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  its  advantageous  use  .is  a  sub- 
stitute for  many  kin-Is  of  much  more  costly  fond  for  these 
purposes,  few  persons  being  aware  of  its  nutritious  properties, 
although,  were  its  value  more  fullv  known,  it  would  at  once 
becom  ■  the  stapl-'  food  for  stall  heasts,  who  fatten  more  rapidly 
on  it  than  on  other  food.  One  great  barrier,  however,  to  its 
general  u<e  has  hitherto  been  the  difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  a 
haniili'Ss  pulp;  aud  as  the  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet 
brought  out  a  cheap  and  efficient  machine,  adapted  to  baud 
labour  for  this  purpose  as  a  remedy,  allow  me  to  iuform  you, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  agricultural  reaflers,  that  the  most 
effective,  simple,  expeditious,  aud  inexpensive  method  of  per- 
forming this  oper-ition  is  by  a  chaff-machine,  which  will  cut  it 
intol  niiths  not  exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  suffi- 
cient it  tne  gorse  he  young  ;  but  if  not,  pass  it,  iu  its  alreaiiy 
cut  state,  through  an  ordinary  corn  crusher,  and  it  mny  then 
be  safely  given  as  food  to  cows,  who  wdl  at  once  yield  more 
m  Ik,  of  a  rich-r  kind  and  more  analogous  to  cream ;  and  to 
horses,  whose  coats  wid  in  a  few  d^ys  become  more  sleek  and 
glossy,  and  the  animals  themselves  rapidly  improve.  And  as 
prorse  is  found  iu  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  aud  is  generally  cut  for  fuel,  when  it  could 
be  used  with  great  profit  as  tood  for  rattle,  allow  me  to 
request  the  favour  of  a  place  for  the  insertion  of  this  in  the 
valuable  columns  of  your  next  issue. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
John  Bewley. 

Tmfford'huiUingSt  Liverpool,  August  17, 1853, 


GORSE  AS  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  notice  in  your 
paper  of  the  29th  inst.,  headed,  "  Importance  of  Gorse  for  the 
Purpose  of  fattening  Stock,  &c.,  &c."  In  reference  to  your 
correspondent's  mode  of  reducing  gorse  or  whins,  I  can  testify 
most  fully  to  the  power  of  converting  that  hitherto-intractable 
fodder  into  the  finest  possible  condition  for  feeding  stock.  I 
have  consumed  the  produce  of  between  two  and  three  acres 
of  the  growth  of  one  year  (nearly  20  tons),  a\id  all  my  stock 
eat  it  with  avidity.  I  have  further  to  remark  that  the  ma- 
chine and  mill  for  the  proper  sy?'  m  of  cariying  out  this  pre- 
paration was  supplied  to  me  by  iiichmond  and  Chandler,  of 
Liverpool  {but  made  by  them  at  Manchester).  Mr.  Garnett, 
of  Bleasdale  Tower,  is  just  now  adopting  the  same  plan. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Anthony  Williams. 

Ludworth,  Lancaster,  Aug.  31. 
—Mark  Lane  Express. 


GORSE  AS  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  your  Journal  I  read  an  article  oa 
Gorse,  or  Whins,  as  being  an  excellent  food  for  horses  and 
cattle  ;  the  following  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette, 
published  150  years  ago,  showing  that  the  value  of  gorse  was 
well  known  then  to  the  farmers  of  Fifeshire,  may  be  worthy 
of  insertion.  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Whitchurch,  Salop.  John  Brown. 

"  From  Fife  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  these  several 
months  past  they  have  made  use  of  whins  for  food  to  their 
horses  aud  black  cattle,  which  they  prepare  thus: — First, 
having  cut  them  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  for  their  better 
stowing  into  carts  or  sleides ;  after  they  have  brought  them 
home,  they  cut  off  the  green  tops  with  an  axe,  upon  a  block, 
then  thresh  them  well  with  flails,  and  sift  the  sand  and  dust  from 
them  with  a  wide  riddle.  Upon  this  their  beasts  feed  more 
greedily,  and  become  more  fat  and  hearty,  than  upon  straw  or 
hay  ;  yea,  they  are  able  to  work  upon  it  without  corn,  or  any 
other  food,  and  many  countrymen  there  have  fed  their  work- 
horses there  with  alennerly  several  months.  Considering  the 
present  circumstances  the  country  is  in,  we  thought  the  pub- 
lishing thereof  may  be  profitable  to  many." — Edinburgh 
Gazette,  March  10, 1699, 


ON  THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  FOOT  OF  THE 
SHEEP— CALLED  FOOT-ROT. 

to  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE   MARK-LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — This  disease  is  undoubtedly  now  among  sheep, 
and  first  appeared  about  the  year  1842.  It  is  coa- 
founded  with  the  foot-rot,  but  it  is  more  violentand  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  Its  attack  is  also  widely  different  incharacter 
as  it  suddenly  attacks  the  largest  portion  of  the  flock 
simultaneously,  and  not  gradually  one  by  one,  as  was  the 
case  formerly  with  foot-rot,  which  usually  first  attacked 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  but  this  disease  more  frequently 
breaks  out  at  the  top  of  the  hoof  or  between  the  division 
of  it.  During  wet  weather  it  is  extremely  diflfioult  to 
cure,  and  which  can  only  be  effected  by  great  perse- 
verance and  the  retuoval  of  the  shi  ep  to  a  dry  floor  until 
the  toot  is  healed  and  the  hoof  hardened.  The  floor 
should  be  kept  cleanly  swept,  and  dusted  over  with 
fresh-slacked  lime  every  morning;  and  the  foot  dressed 
with  a  solution  of  verdigris  in  verjuice,  cutting  the  dis- 
eased parts  clean  away.  Every  sheep,  as  it  becomes 
lame,  should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  not  returned 
until  cured. 

I  have  for  the  last  ten  years  at  various  times  heen 
troubled  with  this  complaint  amongst  my  sheep,  which 
has  given  me  great  trouble  and  caused  great  expense  to 
cure.  Some  persons  decidedly  succeed  better  than  my- 
self  in  curing  it.  A  person  known  to  me  undertakes 
flocks  at  one  shilling  per  head  upon  the  whole  flock, 
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and,  as  I  have  learned,  makes  the  cure  certain  ;  but,  as 
I  think  the  charge  is  exorbitant,  I  do  not  employ  him. 
And  my  object  in  writing  now  is  to  elicit  inibrmation 
from  any  of  your  correspondents  who  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  secret,  or  who  may  have  any  method  whereby 
they  succeed  in  speedily  and  certainly  curing  it.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  not  only  myself,  but  numerous  other 
correspondents,  will  be  also  greatly  obliged  by  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Wriltle,  Essex,  Aug.  18.  R.  Baker. 


FOOT-LAMENESS  IN  SHEEP. 

SiK, — I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Baker's  letter  in  your  last 
week's  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  a  serious  disease,  not 
only  to  the  f^rowers  of  sheep,  but  to  the  coiisumersof  muttou; 
fur  when  this  disease  attacks  a  flock,  it  reduces  their  coiiditiou 
very  much.  I  hardly  know  a  flock  in  my  neighbourhood  that 
have  not  suffered  more  or  less  from  it ;  and  many  have  it  now 
racing  very  badly, 

I  think  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultur.il  Society,  to  offer  some  premium  for 
the  best  treatise  upon  the  disease  and  its  cure. 

I  have  had  several  hundred  sheep  lame  with  it  this 
summer — some  of  th-ni  fat  sheep — which  have  wasted  quite  a 
stone  (14lb.)  in  weight.  I  have  used  an  omtment  of  the  fol- 
lowini;  con;  position : 

1  oz.  butter  of  antimony, 
0^  oz.  stone  supplement, 
0^  oz,  blue  vitriol, 

0^  oz.  verdigris, 

2  drachms  spirits  of  salts  ; 

First  having  carefully  pared  the  foot,  and  then  applied  this 
ointment,  holding  the  foot  ua  uutil  it  has  been  absorbed,  and 
afterwards  keeping  the  sheep  ou  dry  straw  au  hour,  before 
letting  them  on  to  layers  or  pastures. 

If  any  gentleman,  haviug  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the 
disease  in  his  flock,  can  give  me  a  better  recipe,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged,  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Suffolk  Farmer, 


FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

Sir, — I,  in  common  with  Mr.  R.  Baker,  of  Writtle, 
and  many  others,  suffered  severely  from  that  disease, 
foot-rot  in  sheep  ;  not  foot-rot  of  old  standing,  occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  principally  in 
rich  fattening  pastures,  but  foot  disease  from  the  effects 
of  murrain — and  a  lasting  one  it  is,  too — in  the  breed  of 
sheep  called  Sussex  dozens,  which,  though  otherwise 
possessed  of  good  constitutions,  yield  quickly  to  the 
murrain  in  feet  :  for  which  cause  I  laid  off  a  flock  of 
pure  Sussex  downs,  and  have  crossed  them  with  others 
more  suitable  to  our  Scotch  climate.  I  tried  every  pre- 
paration my  scientific  friends  could  suggest,  when  a 
Lammermoor  neighbour  called  one  day.  I  told  my 
dreary  tale  of  foot- rot.  He  immediately  said  he  thougiit 
he  had  found  a  cure  for  it — tar  and  salt-  I  tried  it, 
and  found  it  to  answer  much  better  than  any  other  ap- 
plication I  had  ever  used.  I  added,  however,  a  little 
finely-i)owdered  blue  vitriol,  and  have  now  got  quit  of 
the  disease  altogiether.  I  had  many  varieties  of  sheep, 
but  the  DOWNS  caught  the  disease  first,  and  retained  it 
the  longest.  A  Moorland  Farmer. 

Berwickshire i  September  1. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SALE  OF  CATTLE,  &c. 

[V\'e  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
table  of  the  cost  prices  of  stock  sold  in  this  country,  with  the 
pnfi'.s  on  their  re-sale  in  Kentucky,  U.S.  High  as  these 
prices  are,  it  is  but  right  to  explain,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
considered  altogether  bona  fide,  the  purchasers,  for  the  most 
part,  haviug  been  shareholders  in  the  importation.  These 
anifliala  here  sold  constitued,  with  Mr,  Alexander's,  part  of 


the  cargo  of  the  ship  "  Crown,"  as  mentioued  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Eipress  in  June  last.] 

The  Northern  Kc utucky  Importing  Association  of  Breeders 
had  an  auction  sale  of  their  pure-blooded  short-horned  stock 
(purchased  in  England  in  1853),  at  the  farm  of  Brutus  Clay, 
of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1853. 
The  association  is  a  Kentucky  oue,  ond  the  purchasers  were 
put  under  obligations  not  to  remove  the  stock  from  the  state 
for  one  year ;  with  this  limitation  the  sale  was  well  attended, 
and  the  bidding  spirited. 


Name. 


BULLS. 
Voun?  Chilton  .... 
Diamond    ........ 

Tlie  Count 

OioiUes 

Fusileer 

Senator   

Belleville    

Challenger 

Fortuiiaius     

Yorkshire  Mavnard 

COWS     ANU 

HEIFERS. 

Lndy  Slannopo.. . 

Lady  1-airy     

Roan  Duchess  .   . 

Goodness    

Gem 

Equity    

Nsi  klace  )  ,.    ■   ,v 
MiMcei.t  l^'^'"')-- 

Mazurka 

Ludy  Caroline  .... 
Duchess  01  Suther- 
land  

Maid  of  Melrose  .. 

Muffin 

Orphan  Nell 

Flattery 


Colour. 


White 
Ro.Tn 
Uoan 

R.  &  W. 
Uoan 
AVhite 
Roan 
Roan 
Roan 

D.  Roan 


When 
Calved. 


May  18^0 

.Tune  18.S0 

.July  18.51 

Sept.  185! 

Heb.  186S 

April  18.i2 

Jan.  18.5.' 

.Jan.  185-2 

IJec.  185v 
MaichlSSa 


In  1847 
June  184t- 
July  1850 
•^ept.  1847 
April  18.^1 
March  185i 

April  185i 

.\ug.    1851 


Roan 

Red 
R  an 

Red 

Roan 

Dp.  Red 

Roan 

D.  Roan 

L.  RoanlJuly    1S5I 

Red    'Dec.  ]85f 

Rh.RouiOct.  18.51 

R  I. Roan, Juno  185-' 

Roan    :Nov.  IK.'jS; 

White    Nov.  18 


Cost  in 

Sold 

England 

for 

Dols 

D'ds. 

COO 

3005 

680 

GdUl 

5-.;5 

v.t15 

630 

4525 

3T5 

4475 

630 

2010 

1050 

l.-iOO 

4  SO 

4858 

275 

I8UU 

i75 

1000 

875 

1501 

5-25 

11.50 

275 

900 

525 

20i5 

775 

8-'5 

40'J 

loio 

(    2fi0 

8<'5 

(    260 

750 

6110 

305i) 

400 

1825 

,<i75 

900 

776 

2'^On 

2v5 

535 

8.'S 

100 

1       3.5 

H>o 

Profit. 

Dols. 
24'I5 
6<71 
1990 
3'-95 
4100 
1370 

430 
4408 
1525 

725 


1125 
625 
6:^5 

15i:0 
50 
600 
615 
490 

2450 

14V5 

525 
1425 
310 
675 
480 


SHEEP, 

Southdown.— Three  bucks  sold  for  755,  480,  aud  340 
dols. ;  aud  three  ewes  for  250,  180,  and  230  dols. 

CoTSwoLD  — Two  bucka  sold  for  1,010  and  710  dols.;  and 
six  ewes  for  270,  150,  221,  230   200,  and  150  dols. 

Leicester. — One  buck  aud  two  ewes  sold  for  52  dols. 
each. 

HORSES. 

Cleveland. — Bay  horse  (Youns:  Lord),  cost  1,900  dols., 
sold  for  2,800  dols. — Cincinnati  Gazelle. 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  sowing  of  wheat  will  be  finished  this  oionth. 
The  water-furrows,  cuts,  and  ditches  being 
cleaned  out  by  the  spade,  the  sown  fields  are  shut 
up  for  winter  with  fences  and  gates  in  proper 
repair. 

Prepare  by  fallowing  the  lands  intended  to  be 
sown  with  early  green  crops. 

Raise  potatoes,  in  dry  weather,  by  the  plough  or 
by  the  hand-fork ;  pull  and  carry  the  haulm  to  the 
dung-yards.  Carry  the  potatoes  to  a  dry  place ;  form 
the  heaps  longitudinally,  and  about  four  feet  high  ; 
cover  with  turf  and  earth,  and  thatch  with  straw. 
Secure  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  and  parsnips  in  a 
similar  way  ;  and  remove  from  clayey  loams  the 
crops  of  rutabaga,  to  make  way  for  the  land  being 
sown  with  wheat.  Give  the  tops  of  Swedish  tur- 
nips and  beetroot  to  cattle  and  sheep  -  moderately 
at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  hoving.  Plant 
potatoes  with  farm-yard  dung  on  fallowed  lands  ; 
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drill  widely  and  deeply,  to  preserve  the  sets  from 
frost. 

Pat  rams  to  ewes,  1  to  50,  and  place  each  lot  in 
a  separate  field.  Give  them  turnip  tops  and  of 
beetroot,  which  will  much  promote  the  salacity. 
All  aged,  and  unsightly,  and  ill-shaped  animals,  and 
bad  thrivers,  and  those  ewes  that  missed  lambs  last 
year,  must  be  rejected  for  the  purpose  of  breeding, 
and  supply  their  places  with  the  same  number  drawn 
from  the  ewe  lambs  that  are  now  18  months  old. 
Much  care  and  discrimination  must  he  exercised 
in  assorting  qualities  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
tion. Mark  the  rams  on  the  brisket  with  red  paint 
or  black  pigment,  which  will  mark  the  ewes  on  the 
rump,  and  enable  the  shepherd  to  put  marks  on 
the  ewes  regularly,  as  they  are  impregnated.  This 
mark,  being  affixed  every  fortnight,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  spring,  in  housing  the  ewes  for 
lambing,  and  in  preventing  any  lambs  being 
dropped  unknown  and  unseen.  Ewes  must  be  got 
into  good  condition  for  the  tupping  season. 

Sheep  are  smeared  with  some  liquid  ointment 
during  this  month,  to  kill  vermin,  and  to  prevent 
rubbing  and  tearing  of  the  fleece.  Tobacco  liquor 
is  much  used,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  spirit  of 
tar;  but  it  is  now  most  approved  to  dip  the  animal 
in  Bigg's  composition,  dissolved  in  water,  in  an  im- 
mersion of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drying  them  on 
clean  bare  ground.  It  kills  all  vermin,  and  very  much 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  wool. 


The  lambs  will  require  the  assistance  of  artificial 
food  in  the  end  of  this  month,  as  the  grass  will 
begin  to  fail.  On  dry  turnip  lands,  confine  the 
animals  on  spaces  of  the  crop  divided  by  hurdles, 
and  give  fresh  spaces  as  the  others  are  finished. 
On  wet  loams,  cart  the  turnips  ti  lea  or  stubble 
groimd,  and  cut  off  the  roots  on  the  field  where 
they  grow.  The  sheep  intended  to  be  fattened,  will 
require  turnips  in  a  similar  way. 

The  bullocks  that  are  foremost  in  condition 
must  be  tied  up  in  stalls  singly,  or  put  into  yards 
two  or  four  together,  and  amply  fed  with  turnips, 
with  the  tops  and  roots  cut  away.  Give  the  tops 
to  the  young  cattle,  and  store  flocks  of  ewes.  The 
young  cattle  are  put  into  yards  six  or  eight  together, 
and  have  ample  food  and  litter. 

Feed  milch  cows  wich  cabbages,  the  tops  of  tur- 
nips, and  of  beetroot ;  give  hay  and  straw  in  chaff, 
or  steam  the  roots  and  chatF  in  mixture.  Juicy 
food  is  indispensable  for  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Begin  to  feed  hogs  for  bacon  ;  use  steamed  food 
of  meals  and  roots  mixed,  and  finish  with  hand  corn. 

Get  the  manure  pit  in  readiness  ;  fill  it  with 
earthy  and  vegetable  matters,  in  order  to  absorb  the 
urinary  liquid,  and  clean  out  all  the  culverts  that 
lead  from  the  cattle-yards  to  the  tank.  The  absorp- 
tion of  urine  by  earthy  substances  is  the  best  use 
of  liquid  matters.  Tanks  should  be  roofed  over,  as 
the  exclusion  of  light  is  found  to  promote  putre- 
faction. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

The  all-absorbing:  topic  of  consideration  during 
he  whole  of  the  month  has  been  the  great  excite- 
ment observable  in  the  corn  trade,  and  the  rapid 
improvement  in  the  value  of  wheat  and  spring 
corn,  including  both  English  and  foreign  flour. 
When  we  calmly  consider  the  general  bearings  of 
the  trade,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
excitement,  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  at  the  pre- 
sent comparatively  high  prices.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  total  yield  of  wheat  in 
England  this  year  is  nearly  or  quite  one-third  less 
than  an  average,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  falling  oft'  in  the  consumptive  demand  ;  on 
the  contrary,  looking  to  the  high  wages  paid  to 
our  artizans  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
scarcity  of  labour  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all 
large  provincial  town*,  there  appears  to  be  every 
chance  of  the  demand  improving  as  the  cold  wea- 
ther approaches.  In  the  next,  we  may  intimate 
that  a  decided  scarcity  exists  in  France ;  the  pro- 


duce of  wheat  being  from  22  to  25  days  below  con- 
sumption for  ttie  year;  hence  French  millers  and 
others  have  become  active  competitors  with  us  in 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  markets  for  supplies  of 
wheat;  and,  further,  that  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mously high  freights,  shipping  is  comparatively 
scarce.  No  doubt,  as  the  season  progresses,  we 
shall  draw  largely  from  the  United  States  ;  but, 
as  the  arrivals  from  the  continent  must  ot  necessity 
be  small,  we  see  very  little  chance  of  any  decline 
in  prices  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  even  higher  rates.  There  are  one  or  two 
features  which,  however,  require  to  be  noticed  as 
being  opposed  to  famine  prices,  viz.,  the  great 
abundance  of  grain  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  large  jield  of  wheat  and  all  other 
articles  of  food  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  full 
average  supplies  of  last  year's  wheat  on  iiand,  and 
the  large  quantities  of  grain  in  store  at  Odessa. 
Of  course  the  heavy  growth  of  potatoes  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent  is  favourable  to  the 
"ctinsumers;  but  the  present  warlike  tone  of  our 
advices  from  the  East,  in  reference  to  the  dispute 
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between  Russia  and  Turkey,  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  importations  from  tliatquarter. 
At  all  events,  we  retrard  the  present  value  of  wheat 
as  of  a  Ifgitini-.ite  character. 

NotwitlistHnding  that  the  weather  has  been 
extremely  changeable,  a  steady  progress  has  been 
roadt!  in  harvest  work.  Even  in  our  most  back- 
ward counties  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops  have 
now  be«^n  secured  in  quite  as  good  a  conrlition  as 
ci'uld  reasonab  y  be  calculated  upon.  We  regnt 
to  state  that  our  accounts  from  nearly  all  quarters 
agree  in  stating  that  the  produce  of  wheat  is  de- 
cidedly deKeient  in  quantity,  and  by  no  means 
fine  in  quality.  The  ji<'ld  of  all  spring  corn,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year,  the  principal 
increase  bemg  in  barley,  beans,  and  peas. 

The  appearance  of  most  potato- fields  for  some 
time  past  has  been  indicative  of  extensive  disease, 
the  haulm  having  become  much  decayed  long 
before  the  usual  period.  However,  as  yet,  the 
tubers  have  not  been  afl'ected  in  an  equal  ratio  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual  losses  will  not  be  very 
large.  The  increased  breadth  of  land  undei* 
potato-culture  this  season  will,  no  doubt,  compen- 
sate for  losses  by  disease  ;  at  all  events  we  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  scarcity  of  the  article 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  In  Ireland  the 
yield  has  been  unusually  large,  and  extensive  sup- 
plies have  been  forwarded  to  Liverpool  and  else- 
where, and  which  have  found  buyers  at  full  ave- 
rage prices,  say  from  90s.  to  120?.  per  ton. 

The  growth  of  most  kinds  of  fruit  has  been  tole- 
rably good  this  season.  Prices,  however,  have 
ruled  comparatively  high,  owing:  to  the  activity  in 
the  deinaiul  and  the  falling  ofJ  in  the  imports  from 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  second  cut 
of  hay  has  turned  out  exceedingly  large,  and  it 
has  been  mostly  secured  in  good  order.  The 
quantity  of  grass  in  the  pastures  has  continued  very 
abundant;  consequently  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints on  this  head  from  the  graziers. 

In  Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  quarters  the  picking 
of  hops  has  been  commenced.  Up  to  the  present 
time  nearly  1,000  pockets  have  appeared  in  the 
Borough,  and  sold  at  from  £7  10s.  to  £13  13s.  per 
ewt.,  the  latter  figure  being  paid  for  the  first 
arrival.  As  the  produce  is  coming  down  light,  and 
the  con^un!ption  of  beer  in  this  country  is  large, 
and  the  export  demand  very  extensive,  bntii  new 
and  yearling  qualities  are  likely  to  continue  in 
active  request  at  c<irre?ponding  ];rices.  The  duty 
has  been  done  at  £155,000  to  £1C),000,  About 
350  lales  have  ariived  from  the  continent. 

The  crop  of  seeds  is  turning  out  good;  yet 
turnip  sred  has  been  selling  at  high  rates,  viz,, 
from  19s.  to  23s.  per  bushel.    Linseed,  rapeseed, 


and  all  other  articles  have  been  in  fair  request  at 
good  prices. 

Everything  has  gone  on  prosperously  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the  former  country 
nearly  the  whole  ot  the  crops  of  grain  have  been 
secured  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  growth  of 
potatoes  is  represented  as  considc  rablj  in  excess  of 
many  previous  jears.  In  the  latter,  large  patches 
of  land  have  jet  to  be  chared  of  their  grain  ;  but 
present  appearances  are  in  favour  of  the  harvest 
being  secured  about  the  usual  period.  Poiatots 
are  rejiresented  as  very  abundant  and  of  good 
quality. 


REVIEW    OF    THE     CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  satTie  influences  which  have  operated  in 
favour  of  an  advance  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  for 
some  months  past,  have  tended  to  keep  the  various 
markets  very  iirin  since  we  last  wrote.  In  the  first 
place,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  advance  in 
the  rates  of  wages,  a  very  large  consumption  has 
been  going  on ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  actual  sup- 
plies of  home-fed  beasts  and  sheep  brought  forward 
have  been  very  moderate,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  middling  condition.  It  is  true  that  large 
numbers  have  been  shown  in  Smithfield  ;  but  at 
least  one-third  of  them  has  been  derived  from 
abroad.  From  there  having  been  no  improvement 
in  the  weight  of  the  foreign  stock,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  supply  of  food  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  in- 
creasing wants.  We  have  before  intimated  that 
the  quantity  of  stock  in  the  country  is  limited,  and 
the  events  of  the  three  past  months  have  more  than 
ever  confirmed  us  in  that  opinion.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  at  the  enormously 
high  prices  lately  paid  for  store  animals,  and  the 
great  activity  observed  in  our  cattle  fairs.  Amongst 
some  of  the  graziers,  surprise  has  been  expressed 
at  the  present  value  of  beasts  in  the  metropolitan 
market.  They  have  argued  that,  according  to  the 
prices  of  lean  stock,  and  the  present  quotations  for 
sheep,  beasts  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower 
than  they  ought  to  be;  but  they  must  bearm  mind 
that  the  imports  of  the  latter  description  of  stock 
have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  former — 
taking  weight  of  meat  as  the  basis  of  our  calcula- 
tion— and  that  in  most  inferior  localities,  foreign 
meat  is  found  very  saleable  and  more  profitable 
than  English.  This  must  be  obvious,  when  we 
state  that  we  have  frequently  known  from  four  to 
five  hundred  Dutch  beasts  sold  in  Smithfield  in 
the  same  time  that  it  has  taken  the  salesmen  to  dis- 
pose of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  from  our  own 
grazing  districts.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  calves ;  and  hence  many  of  those  who  formerly 
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reared  them  in  Essex  and  elsewhere,  have  almost 
wholly  abandoned  the  trade— preferring  to  slaughter 
the  animals  at  home,  and  forwarding  the  carcases  to 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  aggregate  supplies  of 
stock  are  unquestionably  small,  it  may  be  pretty  safe- 
ly assumed  that  the  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire,  and  Northamptonshire  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  last  season,from  the  fact  that  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  increase  the  weight  and  condition  of 
the  stock  destined  for  metropolitan  consumption, 
and  that  a  favourable  season  has  been  experienced 
for  the  rearing  of  both  beasts  and  sheep,  under  the 
influence  of  an  abundance  of  natural  food.  Immense 
quantities  of  oilcake  have  also  been  consumed  upon 
most  farms,  and  but  few,  if  any,  serious  cases  of 
disease  have  been  complained  of ;  indeed,  we  regard 
the  present  as  by  far  the  mast  profitable  year  almost 
ever  recollected— especially  to  the  breeders.  That 
sheep  are  likely  to  realize  very  high  prices  until 
quite  the  close  of  the  year,  is  evident  from  the  great 
demand,  and  the  immense  general  wants ;  besides, 
in  less  than  two  months  from  this  time,  the  naviga- 
tion in  Flolland  will  be  interrupted,  and  we  shall 
be  almost  wholly  thrown  upon  our  own  resources 
for  supply. 

The  markets  for  the  sale  of  hides  and  skins  have 
been  very  active,  and  prices  have  continued  to  ad- 
vance, notwithstanding  that  the  supplies  brought 
forward  have  been  very  extensive.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  calf-skins  offered  have  changed  hands 
on  French  account. 

The  recent  decree  of  the  government  of  France 
admitting  foreign  stock  for  consumption  at  nominal 
duties— viz.,  3  francs  per  head  for  oxen  or  bulls  ; 
1  franc  for  cows  and  young  cattle;  25  cents,  for 
calves,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  and  10  cents,  for  lambs 
and  sucking  pigs — is  calculated  to  raise  the  pre- 
tensions of  breeders,  feeders,  and  speculators  in 
Holland.  In  all  parts  of  France,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
meat  is  selling  at  extravagantly  high  prices ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  butchers  have  lately  expe- 
rienced great  difnculty  in  obtaining  adequate  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  wants  of  their  customers.  The 
decline  in  the  import  duties  appears  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  necessity;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
large  numbers  of  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves,  v/hich 
otherwise  would  have  found  their  way  hither,  will 
be  purchased  in  Holland,  for  shipment  to  France. 
Thus,  we  shall  have  French  competition  extended 
to  meat  as  well  as  to  corn. 

The  turnip  and  carrot  crops  are  proving  large, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Although  large  quanti- 
ties of  hay  have  been  damaged  by  excessive  mois- 


ture, the  supply  for  winter  use  is  unquestionably 

large. 
The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have 

been  as  under : —  Head. 

Beasts ^ 8,372 

Sheep    28,845 

Lambs 273 

Calves   2,535 

Pigs   1,498 

AT    CORRESPONDING   PERIODS. 

Sheep. 

34,759 

28.566 

19,802 

17,649 

18,000 

14,000 

The  total  supphes  of  English  and  foreign  stock 
exhibited  in  Smithfield  have  been  :— 

Head. 

Beasts 27,063 

Cows 518 

Sheep  and     mbs 157,750 

Calves 3,037 


IMPORTS    I 

Sept.. 

Beasts. 

1852  . 

.   6,619 

1851  . 

.  6,177 

1850  . 

.5,556 

1849  . 

.  4,214 

1848. 

.  4,301 

1847  . 

.  4,000 

Lambs. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1,132 

2,388 

1,847 

2,075 

2,518 

1,994 

1,939 

1,819 

•   752 

734 

734 

428 

3,681 

1,625 

55 

683 

1,362 

270 

Pigs 


Beasts  . . 
Cows  . . . . 
Sheep  and 
lambs  . . 
Calves 
Rks     .... 


COMPARISON    OF    SUPPLIES. 


3,170 


Sept. 

1848. 

21,714 

431 

161,230 
2,707 
3,1.53 


Sept. 

1849. 

19,868 

447 

168,350 

2,080 
1,957 


Sept. 

1850. 

22,212 

475 

173,450 
2,491 
2,639 


Sept. 

1851. 

23,(107 

600 

169,390 
2,220 
3,447 


Sept. 

1852. 

24,911 

4'JO 

148,680 
2,924 
2,980 


From  the  northern  grazing  districts,  the  bullock 
supplies  have  amounted  to  about  10,200  short- 
horns; from  other  parts  of  England,  3,000  Here- 
fords,  runts,  Devons,  short-horns,  &c.;  and  from 
Scotland,  410  horned  and  polled  Scots.  An 
arrival  of  230  oxen  has  taken  place  from  Spain. 

Beef  has  been  disposed  of,  at  from  2s.  lOd.  to 
4s.  6d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  5s.  2d.;  veal,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  Sd. ;  and  pork,  3s,  4d.  to  5s.  2d.  per  Slbs., 
to  sink  the  ofFal.     Lamb  has  gone  out  of  season. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 

Sept.,  1849. 
s.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef,  from    2  10  to  3  10 

Mutton     2  10       4     0 

Veal 3     0       3     6 

Pork 3     2       4     2 

Sept.,  1851. 


0 


0 


Beef,  from.   ......  2 

Mutton       2 

Veal 2 

Pork 2 


Sept.,  1850. 
s.   d.     s.  d. 

2  4  to  3     8 

3  2       4 

2  10       3 

3  2       4 
Sept.,  1852. 

s.    d.     s.  d. 

2  0  to  4     0 

3  0  4  6 
2  10  4  2 
2   10       3   10 


d.     s.  d. 

2  to  3     6 

8       4     0 

8        3     8 

4       3     8 

Very  moderate  supplies  of  meat  have  been  on 
offer  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The  general 
demand  has  ruled  steady,  as  follows  :— Beef,  from 
2s.  8d.  to  4s.  Od.  ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd.  ; 
veal,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  pork,  3s.  8d.  to  5s.  4d.,  per 
slbs.  by  the  carcase. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barometer. 

,    Thermometer. 

i 

j  Wind  and  State. 

Atmosphere. 

1 
W'eat'r. 

Day. 

8  a.mJlOp.m. 

1 
Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10p.m. 

Au^.24 

29.81 

29.76 

'    47 

67 

56 

E.  by  N. 

gentle 

fog 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

'  25 

29.76 

29.50 

1     49 

67 

59 

S.  West.,Var, 

lively    1 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

26 

29.37 

29.20 

,     55 

63 

56 

0.  West 

forcible 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

27 

29.34 

29.54 

!     52 

61 

53 

S.  West 

V.  brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

28 

29.61 

29.80 

49 

64 

50 

S.  West 

lively    : 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

29 

29.80 

29.89 

'     46 

66 

56 

Westerly 

lively 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

30 

30.0 

29.95 

I     49 

Q7 

53 

W.S.W. 

lively 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

31 

29.94 

29.88 

48 

63 

55 

W.S.W. 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

Sept.  1 

29.75 

29.70 

52 

62 

55 

S.  West 

lively 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

wet 

2 

29.71 

29.92 

50 

55 

47 

North 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

3 

30.0 

30.23 

43 

57 

51 

N.  by  West 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

4 

30.31 

30.36 

50 

67 

55 

N.  by  East 

Uv.cIikJ 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

5 

30.38 

30.37 

i     50 

65 

52 

E.  by  N. 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine        dry 

6 

30.38 

30.26 

45 

68 

52 

N.  East 

brisk 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

7 

30.17 

30.10 

49 

58 

53 

N.  East 

lively    ■ 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

s 

30.03 

29.93 

I     50 

60 

53 

Variable 

gentle  , 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

9 

29.92 

29.82 

58 

58 

56 

Variable 

var. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

10 

29.77 

29.85 

53 

62 

50 

S.  by  East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine       j  dry 

11 

29.98 

30.03 

43 

70 

54 

Every  Way 

calm     jfine 

sun 

fine       [dry 

12 

30.05 

29-98 

53 

71 

60 

S.  by  East 

gentle  ; 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy  1  dry 

13 

29.98 

30.10 

53 

60 

59 

N.W.,  S.E. 

lively 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

showery 

14 

30.10 

30.02 

42 

68 

56 

Var.,  S.W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

15 

29.99 

30.0 

51 

63 

57 

Easterly 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

16 

30.0 

29.99 

55 

65 

56 

N.  East 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fog 

dry 

17 

29.99 

30.11 

73 

57 

North 

gentle 

haze 

sun 

fine 

dry 

18 

30.15 

30.24 

48 

70 

56 

W.  by  N. 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

19 

30.27 

30.16 

46 

70 

56 

W.  byS. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

\ 

20 

30.11 

30.0 

53 

60 

52 

S.  West 

gentle 

cloudy  sun 

fine 

1 

21 

30.0 

29.91 

47 

68 

54 

s.s.w. 

gentle 

cloudy 
cloudy 

sun 

fine 

22 

1 

29.90 

29.82 

48 

65 

59 

W.S.W. 

lively 

sun 

fine 

estimated    averages     of    SEPTEMBER. 


Barometer. 
Highest.    I    Lowest. 
30''.410  29.410 


REAL  AVERAGE  temperature  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
64.66 


Lowest. 
49.46 


Mean. 
57.6 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Aug.  24.  Foggy;  fine  after  sunset.  25.  Show- 
ery; windy  and  wet  night;  and,  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  gleams  of  sun.  28,  29,  30.  Much  better; 
favourable  to  the  harvest.  31.  Sharp  showers,  and 
gloomy  night. 

Lunation. — Last  quarter,  26th,  3h.  3Sm.  p.m. 

Sept.  1.  Fine  morning;  then,  and  on  the  2nd, 
profuse  rain.  3.  Generally  overcast,  4.  Fine, 
and  airy.  5.  Changeable.  6.  Clear  fine  day.  7. 
Changeable;  rich  sunset.  8,  9.  Changeable; 
showery.  10.  Fine;  a  mere  hint  of  a  shower.  11. 
Most  fine.  12.  Overcast.  13.  Smart  shower; 
then  fine.      14.    Superb  day;    afternoon    rather 


cloudy.  15.  Two  soaking  showers.  16.  Gloom  j 
clearing,  with  gleams.  17  to  22.  All  dry  and  fine ; 
the  last  day  somewhat  doubtful. 

Lunations. — New  moon,  3rd  day,  llh.  42m. 
forenoon;  first  quarter,  10th  day,  8h.  58m.  morn- 
ing;  full,  17th  day,  lOh.  12m.  morning. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
— Harvest  work  was  certainly  interrupted  by  the 
changeable  weather  of  the  latter  week  of  August 
and  first  of  September.  But  much  greater  have 
been  the  complaints  made  than  the  injury  really  sus- 
tained ;  twenty-four  dry  days  in  Augustand  fifteen  in 
the  three  weeks  of  September  instant  must  have 
secured  abundance  of  grain.  Perplexity  and  trouble 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  public  are  paying 
heavily  in  remuneration.  As  to  the  green  crops 
and  roots,  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  weather 
has  varied  amazingly  in  different  localities.  In  the 
north  drought  i)revailed ;  here,  in  ^'outh  Surrey, 
we  have  had  more  than  our  usual  quantity  of  rain, 
estimated  to  the  l6th  of  September  at  about  1  in. 
37  cents. 

Croydon,  Sept,  23rrf. 
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REVIEW  OE  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE    MONTH    OF   SEPTEMBER. 


The  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  grain 
trade  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers,  has 
been  further  increased  since  then.  Our  worst  an- 
ticipations in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  wheat 
harvest  have,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  been  realized ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  point  of  quantity 
the  result  will  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  we  have 
had  for  many  years  past.  As  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  spring- sown  wheat  is  still  uncut,  and  in 
many  cases  quite  green,  it  would  be  premature  to 
venture  on  an  estimate  of  the  deficiency ;  but  from 
what  is  already  known,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  acreable  yield  on  the  best  wheat  lands  is 
miserably  short.  On  light  sandy  soils  the  result  is 
not  so  bad ;  but  scarcely  an  instance  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  in  which,  on  testing  the  produce  of 
a  given  number  of  acres  by  thrashing,  the  result 
has  come  up  to  expectation.  We  are  now,  it  must 
be  recollected,  speaking  of  the  yield  to  the  acre, 
irrespective  of  the  shortness  of  the  breadth  of  land 
cultivated  with  wheat.  Those  who  will  look  back 
to  the  weather  experienced  at  seed  time,  will  at  once 
understand  the  difficulties  which  were  experienced 
in  getting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  In  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  land,  and  on 
very  few  farms  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
breadth  originally  intended  for  wheat  was  seeded. 
If,  therefore,  the  acreable  yield  had  proved  a  full 
average,  there  would  still  have  been  a  serious  de- 
ficiency; and,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  the  de- 
ficiency may  amount  to  in  quarters.  In  such  a 
case,  figures  are  much  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
to  prove  useful,  especially  as  we  have  no  authentic 
data  on  which  to  ground  a  calculation.  That  this 
should  be  the  case  appears  almost  incredible  ;  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  statistics  are  wholly 
wanted  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture.  It  is 
not  known  what  number  of  acres  are  under  tillage, 
or  what  is  the  annual  consumption  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  in  Great  Britain.  Mention  of  this 
state  of  things  has  occasionally  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with- 
out leading  to  any  result.  We  have  for  years  past 
directed  attention  to  the  matter,  but  thus  far  our 
legislators  have  taken  no  steps  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  in  the  year  1853  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
organize  a  system  by  which  reliable  information 
might  be  obtained  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  im- 


portance as  the  production  and  annual  consump- 
tion of  food.  In  seasons  like  the  present,  the  want 
of  authentic  information  is  calculated  to  lead  to  one 
ot  two  great  errors — that  of  false  security,  or  the 
exaggeration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
Until  lately,  the  public  appeared  disposed  to  pay 
little  attention  to  the  reported  deficiency  in  the 
crops,  more  especially  as  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  with  free  trade  in  corn,  prices  could 
not  reach  a  high  point.  Latterly  the  opinion  has 
run  in  the  other  extreme,  and  wheat  at  100s.  per 
qr.  is  looked  upon  as  by  no  means  an  improbable 
event. 

We  have  certainly  no  wish  to  encourage  undue 
speculation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  lay  the  real  state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  our 
judgment  will  allow  us  to  do  so,  clearly  before  our 
readers. 

That  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  is  at  least 
one  fourth  short  of  an  average  we  feel  fully  con- 
vinced ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  we  shall  require 
an  unusually  large  importation  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  population  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  Where  the  requisite  supply  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  what  prices  we  shall  have  to  pay 
abroad,  are  questions  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  referred  to  these  subjects  last  month,  but  do 
not  consider  it  out  of  place  to  revert  to  matters 
having  so  direct  a  bearing  on  the  future  rauge  of 
quotations,  more  especially  as  the  information  tince 
received  enables  us  to  speak  with  more  certainty 
than  we  were  at  that  time  prepared  to  do. 

As  the  state  of  France  is  likely  to  influence  prices 
here  greatly,  we  shall  make  that  the  first  subject  of 
inquiry.  Some  time  before  the  harvest  in  that 
country  was  secure,  rumours  of  a  probable  de- 
ficiency began  to  reach  us ;  and  when  cutting  had 
been  fairly  commenced,  we  received  reports  from 
most  of  the  departments  confirming  the  fears  pre- 
viously entertained.  These  fears  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  what  subsequently  took  place. 
The  government,  dreading  scarcity,  relaxed  the 
import  duties,  and  it  was  at  once  surmised  that  such 
steps  would  not  have  been  taken  without  sufficient 
reason :  large  orders  were  consequently  given  by 
individuals  to  purchase  wheat  wherever  it  could  be 
procured.  French  buyers  visited  our  markets ; 
orders  were  sent  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and 
to  America ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  bread- 
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stuffs  were  secured  before  England  began  to  take 
the  alarm.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  Govern- 
ment again  interfered — an  attempt  was  made  to 
allay  the  excitement,  the  shortness  of  the  harvest 
was  denied,  and  the  Paris  bakers  were  prohibited 
from  raising  the  price  of  bread.  This  had  a  tem- 
porary effect,  and  a  slight  reaction  was  caused ;  but 
the  truth  could  not  be  long  concealed,  the  accounts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  confirmed  the  first 
reports,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  those 
who  are  the  best  able  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the 
wheat  crop  throughout  France  is  from  a  fourth  to 
a  third  short  of  an  average.  That  kingdom  and 
Great  Britain  are  therefore  placed  in  nearly  the 
same  dilemma;  both  will  have  to  import  largely. 
The  competition  which  must  result  from  these 
must  inevitably  drive  up  the  value  of  wheat  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  a  high  range  of  prices  must  be  calcu- 
lated on,  from  the  present  time  up  to  the  harvest  of 
1854.  What  the  value  of  the  article  may  be,  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but 
the  advance  already  estabhshed  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  fully  warranted  by  circumstances,  and 
our  impression  is  that  a  further  rise  is  a  much  more 
probable  event  than  any  decline.  The  eastern 
question  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  scarcely  admit- 
ting of  a  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  The 
British  and  French  fleets  have  passed  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces  are  advancing 
to  meet  each  other,  and  hardly  a  doubt  remains 
that  war  must  ensue.  The  Black  Sea,  from  whence 
France  as  well  as  England  expected  to  derive  large 
sujiplies  of  wheat,  is  likely  therefore  to  be  closed  ; 
and  that  source  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  stopped. 
The  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  by  merchant  vessels, 
may  also  become  dangerous;  and  the  difi[iculties 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  corn  have  therefore  be- 
come greatly  increased  by  what  has  occurred  in 
the  east  since  we  last  addressed  our  readers. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  con- 
sumption of  foreign  corn  in  this  country  if  we  look 
back  to  what  have  been  the  imports ;  and  we  there- 
fore give  the  following  table  of  the  importations 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  eight  months 
ending  5th  September: — 


In  the 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Month  ended     qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

5th  Feb.    . 

.441,678 

73,690 

80,861 

4,474 

5th  March. 

.  136,704 

32,666 

31,036 

682 

5th  April  . 

.287,153 

59,672 

15,868 

20,243 

5th  May   . 

.  343,400 

112,072 

69,333 

11,584 

5th  June  . 

.525,236 

131,296 

123.538 

9,038 

5th  July    . 

.331,193 

55,742 

47,841 

1,724 

5th  Aug.  . 

.691.737 

132,233 

85,021 

11,712 

5th  Sept.  . 

.546, 924 

68,721 

166,231 

7,102 

Totals. .  3,304,025     666,092     619,729       66,559 


Beans. 

Peas. 

Maize. 

Flour, 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

5th  Feb. . . 

..41,474 

12,553 

95,924 

305,620 

5th  March 

. .  10,655 

5,412 

54,532 

260,970 

5th  April, . 

. .  30,906 

1,659 

214,508 

762,206 

5th  May  . . 

. .  27,353 

5,705 

174,128 

535,743 

5lh  June. . 

.24,111 

7,119 

163,496 

341,964 

5th  July  . . 

.32,795 

12,434 

118,172 

369,843 

5ih  Aug..  o 

.40,091 

4,951 

288,222 

379,249 

5th  Sept... 

..30,994 

3,103 

173,565 

381,611 

Totals  . .   238,379        52,936  1,282,547  3,337,266 

Notwithstanding  these  enormous  arrivals,  the 
stocks  in  warehouse  are  only  moderate,  more  espe- 
cially of  fine  qualities  of  wheat ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  fresh  flour  in  store  except  what  may 
be  held  at  Liverpool.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  import  has  gone  into  consumption  almost 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  received.  This,  it  must  be 
recollected,  has  been  the  case  when  there  has  been 
no  scarcity  of  home-grown  grain ;  for  though  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  crop  last  year  was  inferior,  the 
quantity  was  not  complained  of.  What,  then,  are 
our  requirements  likely  to  be,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ?  and  from  whence  can  we  expect  to 
obtain  the  additional  quantity  ?  To  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  these  questions  is  out  of  our 
power;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  will  need  to  import  more  extensively  than 
she  has  yet  done  in  any  year  since  free-trade,  and 
we  have  already  shown,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the 
article,  the  increased  difficulties  which  exist  to  ob- 
taining large  supplies.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  exaggeration:  the  facts  advanced  are, 
in  our  opinion,  undeniable;  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  strong  probability  exists  of  prices  of 
bread  advancing  to  a  point  likely  to  cause  great 
deprivations  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Economy  in  the  consumption  of  food  now 
may  avert  scarcity  hereafter ;  and  we  are  conse- 
quently inclined  to  consider  the  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  prices  as  a  favourable  circumstance. 
So  much  for  the  probable  future.  We  shall  now 
attempt  to  give  as  clear  a  report  as  possible  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  at  Mark-lane  since 
our  last. 

We  do  not  remember  so  much  excitement  as 
that  of  the  last  two  months,  for  a  long  time  past ; 
indeed,  nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it  has 
occurred  since  the  memorable  year  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  1847.  The  arri- 
vals of  wheat  of  home-growth  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  smaller  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  month  of  September,  and  a  less  pro- 
portion of  new  has  thus  far  been  brought  forward 
than  usual.  The  activity  which  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  last  month  received  a  temporary  check  in 
consequence  of  very  liberal  supplies  from  abroad 
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during  the  week  ending  10th  inst.  The  comtnoner 
kinds  of  English  wheat  were  about  this  period  sold 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  below  the  highest  point  previously 
attained ;  but  this  trifling  decline  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  recovered,  and  quotations 
are  now  10s.  to  12s.  per  qr.  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  close  of  last  month.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
English  wheat  which  has  been  brought  forward 
has  been  taken  by  speculators  :  the  town  millers 
have  been  the  principal  buyers;  a  few  lots 
have  been  purchased  for  shipment  to  the  north 
of  England,  and  several  small  cargoes  have  been 
collected  by  purchasers  from  France.  The  opening 
prices  for  new  wheat  were  as  stated  in  our  last 
number — 52s.  to  56s.  for  red,  and  58s.  up  to  63s. 
per  qr.  for  white.  On  the  19th,  these  rates  were 
exceeded  by  about  10s.,  and  on  Monday  last  63s. 
to  6Ss.  per  qr.  was  obtained  for  good  runs  of  red, 
and  from  65s.  up  to  75s.  per  qr.  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  white  v/heat ;  indeed,  many  holders  asked  SOs. 
per  qr.  for  picked  lots  of  the  latter.  We  have  already 
referred  incidentally  to  the  extent  of  the  arrival  of 
foreign  wheat  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  when 
88,000  qrs.  were  received  at  this  port  in  a  single 
week.  I'his  large  supply  was  the  accumulation 
caused  by  a  prevalence  of  westerly  wind  for  several 
preceding  weeks.  Some  of  the  vessels  from  the 
Baltic  had  been  a  long  time  on  passage,  and  the 
cargoes  having  become  heated  on  the  voyage,  a 
considerable  portion  had  to  be  immediately  landed. 
Part  went  direct  to  the  millers,  and  the  proportion 
offered  from  on  board  ship,  on  the  market,  was 
therefore  not  particularly  large.  Since  then  the 
receipts  have  been  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  and 
importers  have  at  no  time  manifested  the  slightest 
disposition  to  lower  their  pretensions.  The  tempo- 
rary reaction,  which  took  place  in  prices  of  English 
wheat  the  first  weekinthemonth,  failed  to  influence 
the  value  of  foreign,  and  the  upward  movement  has 
since  been  quite  as  rapid  in  the  latter  as  the  former. 
That  a  good  deal  has  been  bought  on  speculation 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  the  transactions  have  not 
been  of  the  same  nature  to  those  which  took  place  in 
1 847.  A  few  individuals  were  then  the  great  buyers, 
whose  means  were  altogether  inadequate  to  warrant 
the  enormous  operations  they  entered  into.  The 
consequence  was  a  crisis  :  the  ruin  of  those  who 
had  been  induced  to  allow  themselves  to  become 
involved  in  the  speculations,  and  a  fearful  reac- 
tion in  prices.  A  totally  different  state  of 
things  now  prevails.  A  large  portion  of  what  has 
been  bought  has  been  purchased  for  export  to 
France,  and  has  been  paid  for.  Small  speculative 
operations  have,  no  doubt,  been  entered  into  ;  but 
sellers  have  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  caution, 
and  we  regard  the  trade  as  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
state.  There  are  hardly  any  large  holders,  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  greater  amount  of  corn 
paper  in  circulation  than  usual.  The  rise  which 
has  taken  place  in  prices  will  be  best  shown  by 
giving  the  quotations  current  at  the  close  of  last 
month  and  the  prices  now  asked.  These  will  stand 
as  follows  : — Good  Lower  Baltic  red  wheat  might 
have  been  bought  at  the  end  of  August  at  60s. 
to  63s.,  Danzig  at  63s.  to  68s.,  and  Black  Sea 
wheat  was  then  worth  from  45s.  up  to  52s.  or  53s. 
The  prices  paid  on  Monday  were  for  Pomeranian, 


Uckermark,  auu  similar  sorts  6Ss.  up  to  72s.,  and 
for  Danzig  78s.  per  qr.  was,  we  believe,  in  one  or 
two  cases  given.  Inferior  Danube  wheat  realized 
55s.  to  53s.,  and  fine  Marianople  64s.  to  66s.  per  qr. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  floating  cargoes  has  been 
fully  as  great  as  that  established  on  parcels  in 
granary;  indeed,  relatively  higher  rates  have  been 
paid  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter,  in  cases  wh- re 
the  vessels  fiad  been  chartered  with  the  continental 
clause — that  is  to  say,  where  the  captain  had 
received  instructions  to  call  for  orders  at  a  par- 
ticular port,  to  be  informed  as  to  whether  the  ship 
was  to  discharge  in  England  or  abroad.  Buyers 
from  France  have  taken  cargoes  of  this  description 
eagerly,  as  by  so  doing  they  have  saved  the  e.x- 
penses  attending  re-shipment.  The  prices  last  paid 
have  been  42s.  to  45s.  for  Egyptian  Saide  wheat, 
53s.  to  55s.  for  Polish  Odessa,  and  62s.  up  to  64s. 
for  fine  Marianople,  Berdianski,  and  similar  sorts, 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  For  red  wheat  from 
the  Lower  Baltic  ports  5Ss.  to  60s.,  and  for  fine 
white  Polish  and  high-mixed  Danzig  63s.  to  66s. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board,  has  been  lately  demanded. 
Theserateshavebeen  deemed  too  high, and  compara- 
tively few  bargains  have  consequently  been  closed. 
The  town  millers  have  become  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  prices  of  wheat,  and  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  enter  into  forward  contracts  to  deliver 
flour.  They  put  up  the  price  last  month,  with  a 
view  of  protecting  themselves,  10s.  per  sack,  and 
have  since  again  advanced  10s. :  the  nominal  top 
quotation  is  therefore  now  70s.  per  sack. 

Household  flour  has  risen  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  American  must  be  quoted  3s.  to  5s.  per  brl. 
higher  than  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers. 
The  arrivals  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  not  thus  far  been  large,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  is  known  to  be  on  passage ;  the  proba- 
bility is,  however,  that  the  supply  will  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  as  fresh  quantities  are  at  pre- 
sent much  wanted. 

Though  the  opening  prices  for  barley  have  been 
very  high,  the  supply  of  English  has  thus  far  been 
quite  moderate,  which  would  lead  to  the  impression 
that  this  crop  has  not  given  so  good  a  return  as 
was  expected  would  have  been  the  case.  The 
quality  of  the  samples  hitherto  exhibited  has 
not  been  by  any  means  fine,  and  superior 
malting  sorts  are  likely  to  be  scarce.  The  best 
parcels  have  met  a  ready  sale  at  Mark  Lane,  at 
improving  rates  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
40s.  to  42s.  per  qr.  was  reahzed ;  since  then  44s., 
and  even  45s.  per  qr.  has  been  paid  for  picked  lots. 
This  grain  has  suffered  materially  in  quality  by  the 
frequent  heavy  showers  experienced  during  harvest 
time  ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  sown  with  clover, 
the  injury  to  the  colour  has  been  so  great  as  to 
render  the  sample  unfit  for  malting.  The  arrivals 
of  foreign  barley  have  not  been  large ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  come  to  hand  has  consisted 
of  Black  Sea  sorts.  Good  Baltic  barley  has  been 
much  inquired  for,  and  has  commanded  very  full 
terms.  A  parcel  from  Konigsberg,  sweet  but  not 
heavy,  the  weight  being  only  50lbs.  per  bushel,  was 
sold  last  week  at  35s.  per  qr. 

The  large  export  demand  for  ale  has  caused  an 
unusually  great  consumption  of  malt  for  several 
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months  past,  and  stocks  of  old  have  been  reduced 
into  a  very  narrow  compass.  Of  new,  scarcely  any 
has  as  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  article  durinji  the  month  has  amounted 
to  at  least  2s.,  and  superior  Ware  is  now  worth 
70s.  per  qr. 

Oats  of  home  frrowth  have  come  forward  spar- 
ingly, and  the  receipts  from  the  near  continental 
ports  have  been  small ;  from  Russia,  however,  we 
have  had  a  larger  supply  than  had  been  calculated 
on,  and  the  arrival  of  upwards  of  100,000  qrs.  from 
Archangel,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Riga,  during  the 
week  ending  10th  inst.,  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market.  The  trade  recovered,  however,  almost 
immediately,  and  prices  have  since  risen  consider- 
ably more  than  they  had  previously  fallen.  The 
lowest  sales  of  Archangel  oats  were  at  19s.  to  19s. 
6d.  per  qr.,  a- week  afterwards  20s.  to  20s.  6d.  was 
paid;  afterwards  sales  were  currently  made  at  21s. 
to  22s. ;  and  on  Monday,  26th  inst.,  there  were  no 
sellers  below  22s.  9d.  per  qr.  The  quality  of  the 
Russian  oats  is  this  year  very  inferior,  and  few  of 
the  samples  weigh  more  than  35lbs.  to  361bs.  per 
bushel.  Of  English  oats  there  are  none  worth 
naming  on  the  market,  and  quotations  cannot  be 
given  with  accuracy.  Scotch  are  likewise  very 
scarce;  for  good  feed  28s.  per  qr.  was  paid  on 
Monday,  and  fine  potato  brought  30s.  to  32s.  per 
qr.  The  few  parcels  of  Irish  that  have  come  for- 
ward have  met  with  ready  takers.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  month  prices  ranged  from  22s.  to  24s., 
since  then  25s.  to  27s.  per  qr.  has  been  paid.  The 
average  advance,  taking  all  kinds  of  oats,  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  since  our  last. 

Old  beans  have  become  scarce,  and  but  few  new 
have  as  yet  made  their  appearance.  The  crop  is 
not  so  well  spoken  of  as  it  was  a  month  ago;  and 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  all  other  articles  has  natu- 
rally had  its  influence  on  prices.  The  terms  now 
asked  are  certainly  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  higher  than 
those  at  which  purchases  might  have  been  made  a 
month  ago.  The  stock  of  Egyptian  beans  in 
granary  has  been  materially  reduced,  and  the  ac- 
counts lately  received  from  Egypt,  stating  that  the 
export  had  been  prohibited,  has  had  the  effect  of 
causing  much  higher  rates  to  be  asked. 

Peas  have  come  to  hand  very  sparingly;  indeed, 
we  may  say  that  the  London  market  is  quite  bare 
of  the  article.  The  first  lots  of  new  white  boiling 
peas  which  appeared,  sold  at  4Ss.  to  50s. ;  after- 
wards 55s.  to  56s.  was  paid,  and  last  Monday  sales 
were,  we  believe,  made  at  60s.  to  63s.  per  qr.  Grey 
and  maple  maybe  had  at  relatively  lower  rates; 
and  old  foreign  peas  have  not  risen  more  than 
about  5s.  per  qr.  The  extraordinary  demand  for 
ship-stores,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  emi- 
gration to  Australia,  &c.,  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  extreme  scarcity  of  peas  suitable 
for  splitting. 

Until  within  the  last  few  weeks  Indian  corn 
met  with  little  attention  :  this  was,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  favourable  accounts  received,  until  lately, 
from  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop  ;  latterly, 
however,  the  reports  from  thence  have  become 
much  less  satisfactory,  and  orders  to  buy  floating 
cargoes  of  Indian  corn  on  Irish  account  have 
come  to  hand  both  here  and  at  Liverpool.     This, 


and  the  continued  rise  in  wheat,  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  prices  of  the  former  article,  and  as  much 
as  38s.  uj)  to  40s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  has 
been  paid  for  the  finer  kinds,  such  as  Galatz  and 
similar  sorts. 

Having  already  referred  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
some  of  the  foreign  markets,  we  need  not  go  into 
this  part  of  our  subject  at  great  length;  still  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  our  readers  the  sub- 
stance of  the  latest  advices  v,^e  have  from  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  continent. 

Our  letters  from  the  Baltic  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  stating  that  stocks  of  old  wheat  have  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  large  shipments  made  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  harvest  has  been  unsatisfactory,  both  in  regard 
to  quantity  and  quality. 

Letters  from  Danzig  and  Konigsberg  inform  us 
that  samples  of  the  new  wheat  had  come  forward, 
which  had  afforded  the  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
same,  and  led  holders  of  old  to  demand  materially 
enhanced  terms.  The  weight  of  the  new  which 
had  come  to  hand  had  ranged  from  56  to  58lbs. ; 
and  59  to  60lbs.  per  bushel  was  considered  greatly 
above  the  average.  Unless  the  produce  of  Upper 
Poland — from  whence  no  samples  had  yet  ap- 
])eared — should  prove  much  better,  it  was  feared 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  growth  of  this 
year  would  be  of  fit  quality  to  stand  a  voyage  to 
Great  Britain  or  France.  At  Danzig  66s.  per  qr. 
free  on  board  had  been  asked  for  superior  high- 
mixed  old  wheat,  whilst  the  inferior  new  had  been 
offered  at  from  5os.  to  56s.  per  qr.,  according  to 
weight  and  condition.  The  potato  disease  is  said 
to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Danzig  and  Konigsberg,  and  rye  was  bringing  ex- 
traordinarily high  prices. 

The  advices  from  Stettin  are  of  a  similar  nature, 
with  this  exception  however — that  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  had  been  well  saved,  and  would  afford 
good  shipping  quality.  Old  red  wheat  of  6l5lbs. 
was  not  obtainable  below  60s.,  and  white  Polish 
had  realized  65s.  per  qr.  free  on  bo'ird. 

At  Rostock  hardly  any  stocks  of  old  wheat  re- 
mained on  hand,  and  the  supplies  of  new  had 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  local  consumption.  For 
the  former  60s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had  been 
bid  in  vain,  few  holders  being  inclined  to  sell.  All 
kinds  of  spring  corn,  rye,  &c.,  are  equally  high; 
and  so  little  barlty  and  oats  had  been  brought  to 
the  different  markets,  that  there  had  been  none  to 
spare  for  export. 

At  Hamburg  the  rise  in  the  English  markets  has 
been  very  closely  followed.  The  electric  telegrai  h 
has  made  every  change  here  known  almost  im- 
mediately; and  prices  have  been  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  our  own,  at  this  and  other  near  ports,  that  no 
margin  has  remained  for  profit. 

In  France  quotations  are  still  above  ours ;  and 
though  there  is  not  much  inducement  to  ship,  still 
purchases  continue  to  be  made  here,  from  time  to 
time,  for  that  country. 

From  thence,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
England  cannot  expect  to  receive  any  supplies ;  in- 
deed, the  probability  is  that  the  balance  of  prices 
will  be  the  other  way. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  harvest 
in  South  Russia  and  in  the  Danulnan  States  has, 
we  learn,  been  very  productive;  and  good  stocks 
of  old  wheat  are,  besides,  held  at  Odessa,  Galalz, 
&c.  We  might,  consequently,  have  i-eceived  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  east,  but  for  the  po- 
litical state  of  affairs  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  position  of  matters  there  is  now,  however,  so 
threatening,  that  war  (if  not  actually  commenced) 
appears  almost  inevitable,  and  it  would  therefore 
hardly  be  safe  to  place  much  reliance  on  large  sup- 
plies from  the  Black  Sea. 

In  Egypt  the  crops  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
a  satisfactory  result,  the  exportation  of  grain  from 
thence  having  been  prohibited. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  great  dependence  must 
be  America.  That  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  and 
fiour  can  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  will  the  extra 
quantity  which  high  prices  may  draw  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  compensate  for  the  pro- 
bable withdrawal  of  the  Black  Sea  supply,  the 
total  cessation  of  shipments  from  France,  and  the 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  which  the  Baltic  would 
have  afforded  if  the  harvest  in  Poland,  Prussia,  &c. 
haad  been  favourable  ?     We  fear  not. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shillinjfs  pur  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white 63  to  68  fine  up  to  76 

Ditto  ditto         new 65       68     fine  78 

Ditto  ditto  red 58    62      61        „  67 

Ditto  ditto        new 61       68        „  71 

Norfolk,  Lincoln.  &  Yorksh.,  red. .    59       64         „  67 

Barley,  malting,  new. .    40    42....  Chevalier,.    43  45 

Distilling  . .    32     36 Grindhig. .    32  34 

Malt,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  6U      62      extra  64 

Ditto  ditto  old  58       60         „  62 

Kmgston,Ware,andtownmade,new65       66         „  69 

Ditto  ditto  old  63      65        .,  67 

Oats,  English  feed  ..  21       24 Potato. .    23  26 

Scotch  feed  . .    24    26    Potato. .    26  27 

Irish  feed,  white 20      22      fine  25 

Ditto,  black 20       21       fine  24 

Rye 34      38  old—  — 

Beans,  Mazagan 39      40    „  40  41 

Ticks 40       42    „  42  44 

Harrow 41       43    „  43  45 

Pigeon 41       45     „  45  49 

Peas,  white  boilers  56     60..  Maple  45    48     Grey    40  42 

Flour,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280 lbs. —       —    „  65  70 

Households,  Town  523.     Country  —       —    „  54  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....    —       —     „  52  55 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Sbilling^s  per  QuRrter 

Wheat,  Dantzic,  mixed. .  63  to  64  high  mixed  68    72  extra  76 

'  -    y^ 

73 

68 
68 
65 

58 
36 

24 
24 
22 
40 
38 
51 
42 

40 


Konigsberg 62     63  „  66     68     „ 

Rostock,  new 68    71     fine 71     „ 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  66    67  extra  .. 

Silesian „    64     66  white  66 

Danisn  and  Holsteiu  „    63    64    „     64 

Rhine  and  Belgium „   —     —    old   — 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. .    54     56    fine  56 

Barley,  grmduig  30     34 Distilling..    34 

Malting none  — 

Oats,  Dutch, brew,and  Polands  24s.,  26s.  ..  Feed  ,.    22 
Danish  &  Swedish  feed22s,6d.to23s.6d.Stralsund  23 

Russian 21     22 French..    21 

Beans,  fnesland  and  Holstein    37 

Konigsberg . .    39     42 Egyptian  . .    36 

Peas,  feeding 46      48  fine  boilers  49 

Indian  Corn,  white 37      42      yellow     37 

Flour,  French,  per  sack  (none)  —      —        none      — 
Amexicaa,  sour  per  barrel  32      33       aweet     35 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES 

For  the  last  Six  Weeks 

Wheat. 

Barley.    Oats. 

R> 

e. 

Beans 

Peas. 

Week  Ending: 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8.    d. 

Aug.  13,  1853.. 

53     3 

30    0 

22    3 

34 

9 

41 

5 

36    9 

Aujr.  20,  1S53.. 

51     1 

29     7 

22    0 

34 

10 

40  11 

34    9 

Aug.  27,  1853.. 

48     6 

29     6 

21     6 

33 

8 

41 

1 

36    6 

Sept.    3,   1853.. 

50     4 

30     4 

21  10 

3i 

3 

41 

1 

37    2 

Sept.  10,  1853.. 

54    9 

31     3 

21  11 

33 

6 

41 

3 

37    8 

Sept.  17,  1853.. 

56     7 

34     9 

20     6 

35 

7 

41 

9 

39    8 

Aggregate  average 
of  last  six  weeks 

52     5 

30  11 

21     8 

34 

1 

41 

3 

37    1 

Comparative  avge. 

same  time  last  year  42     0 

27     9 

19     6 

30 

3 

34 

1 

30  11 

Duties 1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1 

Oi   1 

0 

1     0 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 

Averages  from   last  Friday's  i  Averages  from  the  correspond- 


Gazette. 

Av. 

ing  Gazette  in  1852 

Av, 

Qrs. 

s.    d. 

Qrs. 

s.    d. 

Wheat. . 

..    93,539  . 

.    56     7 

Wheat 93,857  .. 

40    5 

Barley. . 

..      3,706  . 

.    34     9 

Barley..,.      7.897  .. 

27     4 

Oats    .. 

.    11,086  . 

.    20     6 

Oats    ....    11,781  .. 

18    7 

Rye. . . . 

512  . 

.    35     7 

Rye 849  .. 

30     1 

Beans . . 

..      1,448  . 

.    41     9 

Beans  ....      1,975  .. 

31     4 

Peas    .. 

490  . 

39     8 

Peas    ....      1,361  .. 

29  10 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  54s.  to  58s. ;  crushing  453.  to  503. 

Lmseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £8  iOs.  to  £10  Os. 

Rapeseed  (per  last) £27  to  £i9 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  to  £5  Ss, 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal)  ....     00s  to  00s. 

Mustard  (perbush.)  whitenew  15s.to  20s., brown ild  10s. to  14s. 

Corian  'er  (per  cwt.) old  9s.  to  129. 

Canary  (per  qr.)     50s.  to  60s, 

Tares,  Winter  Ss.  6d.  to  6s. 9d. ..  Spring,  perbush.,  (none) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 38s.  to  403. 

Tuniip,  white  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal.) 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)    17s.  tc  21s. 

POTATO    MARKETS. 
BOROUGH   AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

MoND.AY,  Sept.  26. 

The  supplies  of  home-grown  Fotatoes  are  tolerably 
good.  Tne  arrivals  from  abroad  last  week  were  about 
600  tons,  chiefly  from  France.  A  full  average  business 
is  doing,  as  follows: — Sliaws,  105s,  to  llSs  ;  R»*gents, 
120s.  to  HOs. ;  and  Foreign,  105s.  to  I12s.  per  ton. 

PUTATO  M4RKETS.— York:  We  had  a  good  show  of 
Potatoes,  which  sold  at  fioin  2a.  tn  2s  3d.  per  busli — 7d.  to 
8d.  per  peck.  LiiEDS,  Sept  20:  We  had  a  fair  supply  of 
Potatoes.  VVIiole:?»le,  8^^.  to  9d. ;  retail,  lOd.  per  ^llbs. 
Leeds,  Sept.  20  :  Potatoes,  of  which  we  had  a  fair  supidy, 
were  sold,  wholesale,  8^d.  to  9d  per211bs  ;  retail,  lOd.  Man- 
chester, Sept.  20  :  Potatoes,  Ss.  6d.  to  l<?s.  per  2^51bs. 

WOOL    market'  ' 

BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 
Monday,  Sept.  26. 
Since  Monday  last,  the  amouat  of  business  doing  in 
our  market  has  been  very  limited.  In  prices,  however, 
we  have  no  change  to  notice.  The  stocks  have  not  in- 
creased, and  we  have  little  or  no  export  inquiry.  The 
advance  in  the  value  of  money  keeps  speculatioa  in 
check. 


South  Down  Hoggets  ....  1 

Half  bred  ditto    1 

Ewes,  clothing 1 

Kent  fleeces 1 

Combing  skins 1 

Flannel  wool   1 

Blanket  wool   0 

Lfire.tter  flferes 1 


to 


d. 
4 
4 
2 

1 

0 


2i       - 
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PLATE  I. 
A     SHORT-HORNED     COW, 

"  Vellum,"  {Herd  Book,  vol,  ix.,  page  488.) 

THE     PROPERTY     OF     MR.    HENRY    SMITH,    OF     THE     GROVE,    CROPAVELL     BUTLEK,    NEAR 

BINGHAM,    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Roan,  calved  April  1st,  1849,  bred  by  Sir  Charles  R.  Tempest,  Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near 
Skipton,  Yorkshire ;  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  near  Bingham, 
Nottinghamshire.  Got  by  Abraham  Parker  (9856),  dam  (Miss  Valentine)  by  Beggarman  (3 1  IS), 
g.  d.  (Victoria)  by  Duke  (3629),  gr.  g.  d.  (Venus)  by  Young  General  (3866),  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Maria)  by 
Western  Comet  (689),  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Lovely)  by  General  (272),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Bright  Eyes)  by 
Marquis  (407),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Simon  (590),  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Traveller  (655)  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Robert  CoUings'  Lame  Bull  (357). 

The  first  Prize  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Vellum  as  the  best  cow  in-milk  or  in-calf,  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Gloucester,  in  July,  1853. 

She  also  obtained  the  first  prize  given  by  the  Nottinghamshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
Meeting,  held  at  Newark,  on  t!ie  27th  of  September,  1853,  beating  twelve  others. 


PLATE  11. 
PLAN      OF      TATTENHALL      HALL, 

AS    CONTEMPLATED    BY   THE    OWNER   T.    CRALLAN,    ESa., 

WITH     NEW    AND     ENTIRE      DAIRY     EARMERY, 

DESIGNED     BY    THE    TENANT    MR.    GEORGE    JACKSON. 

Our  second  engraving  comprises  the  ground  plan  of  Tattenhall  Hall,  with  new  and  entire  dairy 
farmery,  designed  for  eighty-eight  cows,  two  bulls,  six  draft  and  two  nag  horses,  yard  and  house  for 
young  cattle,  eight  piggeries,  poultry,  &c. ;  with  water  and  steam  corn  mill  attached,  supplying  power 
at  single  motion  always  available  for  churning,  turnip  cutting,  oil-cake  crushing,  bone  grinding,  sawing, 
thrashing,  winnowing,  and  forcing  liquid  manure  through  tubing  on  to  the  farm  land. 

Unquestionably,  the  farmery  is  to  the  farmer  what  the  cotton-miil  is  to  the  manufacturer,  viz.,  his 
means  of  converting  the  raw  material  into  marketable  merchandise,  or  profit,  with  the  least  possible  waste 
and  smallest  cof-t  of  labour;  and  every  plan  of  farm  buildings  must,  for  this  purpose,  have  three  distinct 
points  of  comparison — "  Economy  of  construction,"  "  Healthy  arrangement,"  and  "Convenience  in  use," 
saving  labour,  which  is  a  saving  of  money.  To  combine  these  three  in  one  design,  ''  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  designer  of  these  models  and  plans  has  aimed  at  this  :  and  he  invites  the 
criticisms  of  amateur  and  practical  graziers  and  dairy  men,  to  point  out  wherein  he  has  failed. 

The  following  are  brief  explanations.  The  first  crop  secured  is  usually  clover ;  and  when  carted  home, 
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the  shall,  horse  should  pass  between  the  pillars  of  the  young  catlls  house,  over  which  and  the  south-west 
"■  root"  house  abo  it  ten  tons  of  clover  would  be  conveniently  stowed  for  use.  The  nest  crop,  hay,  about 
15  tons,  in  like  manner,  over  the  "bull  house,"  "  najr's  stable,"  and  the  two  east    "root  houses." 

The  first  ripe  and  dry  wheat  to  be  thrashed  from  the  field,  both  be-ause  the  first  dry  wheat  to  market 
usually  gains  the  best  price,  and  straw  is  provided  for  thatching  stacks  ;  the  thrashing  from  the  field  only 
requiring  a  man  and  boy  extra  to  the  hands  needed  for  stacking  or  mowing.  The  grain  descending  from, 
the  thrashing  machine  into  three  sets  of  winnowing  ri'ldles  ;  triale  I,  separated,  sacked,  weighed  by 
miller  and  trucked  int)  the  mill,  leaving  the  "tailings  "  to  be  finished  afterwards. 

The  corn  barn  over  the  *' hospital,"  "implement,"  and  "  barn  floor,"  is  filled  during  harvest  with 
corn  in  straw,  suited  for  dairy  stock  in  winter;  thus  the  whole  barn  range  is  occupied,  and  the  rest  of  the 
corn  cr'ps  on  a  dairy  farm  of  moie  than  400  acres  can  be  conveniently  placed  around  the  corn  barn,  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  so  as  to  be  put  through  the  sheaf  holes  to  the  thrashing  machine,  without  horses  or 
loss,  in  ab  lut  half  the  time,  and  less  than  one- third  of  the  labour  of  moving  the  stacks  to  the  barn  with 
carts  au'l  horses. 

Thfi  chaff  is  blown  into  the  chaff  house  or  kitchen,  and  the  straw  delivered  by  shakers  to  the  straw 
barn,  and  stowed  over  the  cart  btaltle  and  north-east  root  house,  which,  when  required,  would  be  as  con- 
veniently as  the  clover  Hnd  iiay,  put  through  the  trap  at  tiie  junct'oii  of  all  the  feeding  passages,  ready 
to  be  given  at  pleasure  by  on^'  man  in  charge  of  feeding  the  entire  live  stock. 

The  mangold  and  turnip  tops  from  the  field  are  taken  in  the  cart  down  the  feeding  passages,  and 
put  dire  t  to  the  cattle  ;  and  the  bulbs  stored  in  the  four  root  houses,  which  are  afterwards  equally  useful 
and  cen'ral  for  the  calves. 

Thf  ch  iff  cutter  is  contiguous  to  the  straw  and  hay,  which,  as  Cut,  descends  into  the  steam-chest,  to 
be  cooked  bv  ^team  in  the  boiler  when  the  engm«  stops  ;  or  be  pas-ed  to  the  chaff  house,  and  used 
dry  as  required ;  the  chaff  house  serving  as  kitcht-n,  with  hot,  water  from  the  boiler,  and  cold  water  from 
the  pum;>,  for  !he  whole  o!  the  dairy  sto;k  and  horses. 

The  liquid  manure  tank  admi's  of  short  drains,  and  its  contents  ran  in  this  case  either  be  run  into  a 
liquid  m.nure  cart,  or,  what  is  pr-eferable,  forced  by  the  engine  through  pipes,  and  distributed  to  the 
land  \'  ith  fire-hose. 

The  prin(i|)le  of  the  plan,  placing  the  corn  barn  in  the  stack-yard,  and  the  straw  barn  to  the 
feeding  passages,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  smallest  as  the  largest  farms,  by  reducing  the  dimensions  of 
the  barn  range  and  diminishing  the  sheds. 


THE      FOOD      OF      LIVE      STOCK. 


BY    CUTHBERT   W.    JO 

By  the  time  that  this  paper  reaches  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  the  farmer  will  be  busily  engaged 
in  caring  for  the  winter  food  and  comfort  of  his 
live  stock.  At  such  a  period,  a  retrospectiv^e  glance 
at  what  has  been  recently  done  towards  the  more 
profitable  conduct  of  this  great  branch  of  the  far- 
mers's  vocation  may  not  be  unattended  with 
benefit.  The  memory  of  the  reader  will  remind 
him  that  however  almost  imperceptibly  gradual 
has  been  the  march  of  improvement  in  stock  feeding, 
5'et  great  indeed  has  been  the  advance  since  the 
English  farmers  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Tudor 
Vk'ere  compelled  to  kill  their  live  stock  and  salt 
their  meat  about  Martinmas,  because  they  then 
had  not  green  or  other  food  to  keep  them  through 
the  winter.  Tusser,  writing  about  the  year  1557, 
in  advising  the  English  farmer  for  November's 
husbandry,  says : — 

"  For  Easter,  at  Martinmas  hang  up  a  beef, 
For  stall-fed  and  pease-fed,  play  Pickpurse  the  thief ; 
With  that  and  the  like,  ere  on  grass  beef  come  in, 
Thy  folk  shall  look  cheerly  when  others  look  thin." 

This  was  the  practice,  let  us  remember,  only  three 
centuries  since.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after 
the  days  of  Tusser  that  another  English  Agricul- 
tural writer,  Worlege  in  his  "  Mystery  of  Husban- 


HNSON,    ESa.,    F.R.S. 

dry,"  edition  of  1669,  tells  us  "that  although 
turnips  be  usually  nourished  in  gardens,  and  be 
properly  a  garden  plant,  yet  are  they,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  husbandman,  sown  in  his 
fields,  in  several  places  in  England,  for  the  food  of 
cattle."  And  he  notices,  what  may  surprise  some 
modern  improvers,  that  "  in  Holland,  they  slice 
their  turnips,  with  the  tops,  and  rape-seed  cakes 
and  grains,  &c.,  and  therewith  make  mashes  for 
the  cows,  and  give  it  them  warm,  which  the  cows 
eat  like  hogs."  It  was  twenty  years  after  this  that 
Houghton,  in  his  "  Husbandry,"  first  mentions  tur- 
nips as  food  for  sheep.  Swede  turnips  come  long 
afterwards ;  mangel  wurzel  not  till  the  present 
century.  It  is  still  more  recently  that  the  feeding 
of  live  stock  has  been  conducted  with  anything  like 
scientific  principles;  that  the  difference  between 
heat-producing  and  flesh-forming  substances  has 
been  remarked,  or  any  valuable  observations  made 
upon  the  effect  of  warmth,  change  of  food,  &c.  I 
have  in  another  place  {Farmer's  Almanac)  given  a 
brief  digest  of  some  of  the  principal  trials  recently 
made  by  practical  farmers.  On  this  occasion  I 
propose  to  enlarge  upon  that  little  collection  of 
authorities. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  given,  from  the  result  of 
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his  chemical  investigations  {Jour.  R.A.S.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  560),  the  following  table  of  the  quantity  ot  food 
necessary  to  produce  1  lb.  of  flesh — 


100  lbs.  of  turnijjs 
50  lbs.  of  potatoes 
50  lbs.  of  carrots 
25  lbs.  of  cow's-milk 
9  lbs.  of  oatmeal 
7.1  lbs.  of  bar.-meal. 


7.4  lbs.  of  bread 
7.4  lbs.  of  flour 
4  lbs.  of  lean  meat 
3A  lbs.  of  peas 
3.3  lbs.  of  beans 


A  healthy  o.x,  remarks  Mr.  F.  Dorn,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  prize  essay  (Trans.  H.S.,  1852,  p.  137) 
consumes  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  of  tur- 
nips daily,  or  aloout  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  hay, 
straw,  and  such  other  dried  food.  Cattle  of  50  stone, 
allowed  straw  ad  libitum,  will  consume  from  150  to 
180  lbs.  of  turnips  daily.  Boussingault  considers 
as  a  sufficient  allowance,  6  lbs.  of  mixed  food,  or  4 
lbs.  of  hay,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  living  weight;  or 
otherwise  about  30  lbs.  per  day  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  grass  and  hay  for  cattle  of  30  stone  weight. 
"With  an  annual  experience  in  fattening  upwards  of 
250  cattle  in  stalls  and  in  boxes.  Colonel  M'Donall, 
of  Logan  {Jour.  R.A.S.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  113),  finds  80 
to  100  lbs.  of  cut  swedes  per  day  given  in  two 
feeds,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  cooked  feed 
(3  lbs.  of  cut  straw  boiled  with  3  lbs.  of  beanmeal) 
quite  sufficient  to  fatten  cattle  of  from  40  to  50 
stones.  The  substitution  of  the  cooked  midday 
feed  for  one-third  of  the  former  allowance  of  turnips 
has  enabled  him  to  increase  the  number  of  the  fat- 
tening cattle  one-third.  After  the  value  of  the 
artificial  food  is  deducted,  each  lot  of  cattle,  he  finds, 
leaves  for  the  swedes  contained  (30  tons  per  acre) 
the  following  return,  viz.,  by — 

Box  feeding  . .  4|d.  p.  cwt.  or  £11  iTs.  6d,  p.  acre. 
Stall  feeding  ..  4id.      „     or  £lO  l2s,  6d.       „ 
Shed  feeding. .  3fd.      „     or    £9    7s.  6d.       „ 

A  continuation  of  these  valuable  trials  of  Colonel 
M'Donallare  reported  by  Mr.  D.  M'Culloch  {Trans. 
High.  Soc,  1853,  p.  65).  They  were  designed, 
he  says,  to  aid  in  determining  a  very  important  ques- 
tion to  the  farmer,  viz.,  the  economic  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  combinations  in  which  they  should  be  given  to 
secure  the  largest  net  return. 

In  the  following  trials  all  the  cattle  were  Gallo- 
way bullocks,  and  each  lot  comprised  2  two-year- 
old  and  1  three-year-old  animals.  They  were  all 
accustomed  to  the  particular  food  on  which  they 
were  fed  for  three  weeks  before  the  test  of  the 
experiment  commenced.  Each  animal,  except 
those  in  lots  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  Nos.  20  and  21, 
received  the  same  money  value  during  the  experi- 
ment (25s.  worth)  of  extra  food  in  diflferent  combi- 
nations, and  purchased  at  the  following  prices  : 


Beanmeal £7    0    0  pet  ton. 

Oilcake      £7  15     0      „ 

Rape  cake £4  10     0      „ 

Hay  cut  before  flowering  valued  at  6d.  per  stone  of 
28  lbs. 

Hay  cut  when  in  flower,  do 5id. 

Hay  cut  when  ripe,  do - 5d. 

The  trial  lasted  for  100  days,  viz.  from  Dec.  20th 
1852,  to  March  1853.  It  was  made  at  Logan 
Mains,  in  Wigtonshire,  with  sixty-five  head  of  cattle 
in  nineteen  lots  of  three  each  and  in  two  lots  of  four 
each  for  the  same  period  ;  one  in  a  loose  box,  the 
other  in  stalls. 

The  following  table  gives  the  live  weight  of  the 
three  cattle,  I.  on  the  20th  December,  II.  on  the 
29th  March. 


1.  Mangold  and  beanmeal 

2.  Turnips  and  ditt3 

3.  Ditto  and  oilcake    .... 

4.  Mangold  alone    

5.  Turnips  do 

6.  Two  fee' Is    ditto,    and 

cooked  ditto 

7.  Do.  mangold  and  do.. . 

8.  Do.  turnips  and  cooked 

food  of  rapecake    .... 

9.  Two  feeds,  small  man- 

gold and  cooked  food 

10.  Do.  large,  do.,  and  do. 

11.  Turnips  grown  on  good 

land,  and  cooked  food 

1 2.  Do.  grown  on  poor  land 

and  do 

13.  Hay  cut  green  for  fod 

der 

14.  Hay  cut  when  in  flower 

15.  Do.  cut  when  ripe,  do. 

16.  Oat-straw  for  fodder  . . 

17.  Long  red  mangold. .  . . 

1 8.  Yellow  globe  do. 

19.  Carrots  white 

20.  Fed  in  loose  box 

21.  Fed  installs 


I. 

[I. 

Cwt. 

qr. 

lb 

Cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

25 

0 

4 

29 

0 

10 

25 

0 

2 

29 

0 

0 

25 

0 

17 

29 

1 

11 

25 

0 

5 

29 

1 

2 

24 

3 

23 

28 

3 

4 

24 

3 

23 

29 

2 

0 

24 

3 

24 

29 

0 

11 

24 

3 

23 

28 

0 

0 

24 

3 

3 

29 

0 

11 

24 

O 

3 

28 

1 

8 

25 

1 

16 

29 

3 

0 

25 

1 

7 

28 

1 

23 

24 

0 

4 

28 

3 

15 

23 

2 

5 

28 

1 

27 

24 

0 

6 

27 

3 

16 

24 

0 

15 

28 

2 

24 

23 

2 

11 

27 

1 

9 

23 

1 

13 

27 

1 

11 

23 

0 

5 

27 

1 

14 

29 

0 

2 

35 

1 

12 

29 

0 

6 

34 

3 

6 

Four  cattle  in  each  of  the  two  last  lots. 

The  amount  of  green  food  consumed  by  each 
animal  (given  in  cwts.)  is  reported  in  the  following 
table. 


Lots. 

1  .. 

2  .. 

3  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 


84i 

116 

116 

107 

133  J 
89d- 
7U 

89i 

67 

67 

89:1 


Lots. 

12  . 

13  . 

14  . 

15  . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  . 

19  . 

20  . 

21  . 


2  B  2 


S9i 
89i 
89i 
89i 
89i 
62i 
62^ 
75 
133§ 
133^ 
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The  whole  paper  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  at- 
tentive study  of  the  stall-feeder.  The  superior 
return  from  cooked  beanmeal  over  the  uncooked, 
and  of  oat-straw  compared  with  hay,  is  well  com- 
mented upon  in  this  valuable  prize  essay. 

Let  the  keeper  of  live  stock  remember,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  food  of  cattle  requires  to  be 
of  a  certain  bulk — the  stomach  requires  a  certain 
mechanical  stimulus,  which  the  bulk  of  the  food 
naturally  imparts  to  it.  Occasional  overfesdinff 
produces  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
hoven,  and  diarrhoea:  habitual  overfeeding  pro- 
duces an  enlarged  liver,  puerperal  fever,  black- 
quarter.  Deficient  food  :  Animals,  even  before 
birth,  are  aflfected  by  insufficient  food  :  insufficient 
food  during  pregnancy,  besides  rendering  the 
young  at  the  time  of  birth  small  and  weakly,  has 
also  the  injurious  effect  of  curtailing  the  provisions 
necessary  for  its  future  sustenance :  the  milk 
secreted  is  small  in  quantity,  or  if  it  be  considera- 
ble in  bulk  is  poor  in  quality ;  nor  will  even  the 
most  liberal  aliment  given  after  the  birth  of  the 
young  one  always  remedy  the  evil.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  false  economy  to  put  pregnant  cows  on  an 
over-restricted  diet.  Remember,  too,  that  there  is 
no  period  in  the  life  of  an  animal  in  which  the 
effijcts  of  insufficient  food  are  more  prejudicial  than 
in  early  years  ;  this  is  far  too  often  the  case  with 
regard  to  calves ;  the  calf,  after  a  week  or  ten  days, 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  milk,  and  for  six 
or  eight  weeks  should  receive  only  new  milk,  from 
8  to  10  pints  per  day,  divided  into  at  least  3  meals  ; 
then  skimmed  milk  may  be  gradually  substituted 
for  a  part  of  the  new  milk — milk  should,  during 
three  or  four  months,  form  its  principal  food;  then 
the  calf  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  other  sorts 
of  diet,  especially  to  oil-cake.  Calves  should  be 
housed  at  night  before  the  weather  becomes  cold 
and  inclement,  after  their  first  summer's  grass. 
Young  cattle  are  generally  placed  in  sheds  or 
courts,  but  their  feeding  often  receives  too  little 
attention  ;  the  result  is  unthrifty  coats,  lank  limbs, 
and  potbellies — these  again,  when  they  are  sud- 
denly put  upon  a  more  liberal  diet,  become  liable 
to  various  casualties,  such  as  purgative,  congestive 
fever,  abortion,  epilepsy,  and  various  cerebral  affec- 
tions. When  the  bulk  is  insufficient,  and  the  quality 
poor,  the  digestion  is  impared;  thus  straw  is  apt, 
when  used  exclusively  for  some  time,  to  cause  dis- 
tension, constipation,  and  fardel-bound,  and  after- 
wards dysentery.  When  cattle  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
about  their  second  or  third  year,  the  evil  effects  of 
early  bad  feeding  are  apparent  by  the  length  of 


time  required  for  fattening.  In  milk  cows  more 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  cattle,  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  food  is  requisite,  not  only  to  support  the 
condition  of  the  body,  but  also  an  overplus  from 
which  the  milk  maybe  formed.  Jras/ieep,  insufficient 
food  produces  thinness  and  lightness  of  fleece, 
coarseness  andbrittleness  of  fibre ;  general  debility, 
and  emaciation ;  excessive  liability  to  the  attacks 
of  the  fly ;  purgative,  dropsical  swellings,  hydalids 
in  brain,  typhoid  fevers,  braxy,  and  scab.  Change 
of  food  :  On  the  advantages  of  this  we  need  not 
dilate,  or  its  preparation,  or  the  regularity  which 
should  be  observed  in  feeding.  Exposure  to  wet : 
Its  most  uniform  effects  are  a  tendency  to 
diarrhosa  and  muscular  relaxation ;  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  anarsaca,  and  oedamatous 
swellings  observed  amongst  men  and  animals  living 
in  moist  localities.  Wet  weather  is  apt  to  induce 
rheumatic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  foul  in  the 
feet,  and  quarter-ill.  In  sheep,  the  ill  eff'ectS  of 
exposure  to  rainy  vveather  are  still  more  decided 
than  in  neat  cattle ;  in  them  it  produces  diarrhoea, 
affections  of  the  feet,  enlargements  of  the  joints, 
scab,  braxy,  and  rot.  Cold  .•  Exposure  to  a 
moderate  amount  of  cold,  and  for  a  limited  time, 
increases  the  vital  energies,  and  invigorates  the 
organic  functions.  In  excess  it  has  an  exactly 
opposite  eff'ect.  It  then  exercises  a  sedative  or 
depressing  influence,  inducing  slowness  of  the  cir- 
culation, feebleness  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
diminished  power  of  generating  heat,  coma,  and 
death.  These  are  the  symptoms  which  manifest 
themselves  in  severe  winters,  and  are  seen  in  all 
their  stages  by  shepherds,  whose  pasture  grounds 
are  unsheltered,  and  exposed  to  piercing  cold  and 
scourging  winds.  Shelter :  Want  of  shelter  ex- 
poses animals  to  sudden  and  excessive  changes  of 
temperature,  and  to  the  heat-abstracting  influence 
of  cold  currents ;  it  necessitates  the  consumption 
of  a  very  large  allowance  of  food,  and  when,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  animals  badly  sheltered,  ex- 
posure to  cold  is  conjoined  with  exposure  to  rain 
and  all.  kinds  of  weather,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  food  will  be  still  greater.  In 
such  circumstances,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
materials  is  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  heat;  and  if  this  extra  expenditure  be  not 
compensated  for  by  an  increased  quantity  of  food 
the  animal  necessarily  loses  weight.  Amongst  the 
other  diseases  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  arr 
rheumatism,  pulmonary  consumption,  scrofulou 
tumours,  increased  loss  of  ewes  and  lambs  in  th^ 
lambing  season. 
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DISEASE      OF     THE      VINE. 


BY  J.  TOWKRS,  MEMBER  R.A.S.,  H.S.  OF  LONDON,  ETC. 


Epidemics  have  recently  become  more  prevalent, 
or  at  least  they  excite  more  general  attention.  The 
[lotato-blight  established  itself  throughout  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Europe  in  J  uly  and  August  of 
1845  ;  the  vine,  however,  then  appeared  exempt 
from  any  serious  malady,  either  when  growing  upon 
the  open  wall,  or  under  the  protection  of  glass. 
The  approach  of  that  mildew  now  so  minutely  de- 
scribed by  several  microscopists  was  little  observed 
tilltheautumnof  ]  846,  when  a  phenomenon  occurred 
on  a  very  fine  "  West's  St.  Peter's  vine,"  which  is 
judged  to  be  worthy  of  record.  That  tree,  covered 
with  a  capital  crop  of  its  most  rich,  tender-skinned 
clusters,  extended  throughout  a  vinery  36  feet  long. 
Here  and  there  a  single  ripe  berry  cracked,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  coated 
with  a  thick,  white  mould.  Early  in  October,  the 
crop  was  fully  matured ;  and  at  that  season  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  the  injury  to  a  damp  atmosphere. 
It  increased,  however  (in  the  face  of  morning  fires 
and  air),  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  several  entire 
clusters,  sound  in  appearance  over  night,  were 
destroyed  by  sunrise,  and  thus  in  succession,  till 
nearly  the  whole  crop  was  lost. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  recal  to  memory 
the  year  1 847,  that  dry  season,  when  the  recorded 
depth  of  rain  was  only  16^  inches.  It  was  a  year 
rich  and  abundant  in  the  cereal  crops,  but  painfully 
noted  for  the  ruinous  superabundance  of  aphis 
blight.  The  grape  mildew  was  then  on  the  advance, 
and  we  began  to  hear  of  it,  not  only  at  home,  upon 
the  vines  under  glass,  as  well  as  on  the  open  wall, 
but  from  abroad,  and  particularly  in  reference  to 
Madeira  and  Italy. 

Are  we  then  to  anticipate  the  loss  of  the  vine,  that 
fertile  tree  of  blessing,  which,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  recorded  time,  has  been  the  only  pure 
source  of  genuine  wines  throughout  the  world  ? 

If  so,  the  question  that  claims  attention  is  this 
—  Where  are  we  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  f  It 
is  true  that  the  British  "  sweets"  termed  wines 
are  abundantly  sold  everywhere ;  but  thuy  are  for 
the  major  part  objectionable,  being  deficient  in 
cjrape  sugar,  and  in  tartar  (the  bi-tartrate  of  tartar 
or  argol) ;  both  being  natural  products  of  the  vine. 


Grape  sugar  is  easily  prepared,  and  may  ere  long 
come  into  extensive  use.  Argol,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
thanks  to  M'Culloch's  Scientific  Treatise  on  British 
Wines,  can  be  advantageously  used  in  every 
process  of  domestic  or  the  general  manufacture  of 
wine.  Extensive  practice  at  home  also  sanctions 
the  publication  of  the  folio  iving  observations. 

So  long  as  green,  unripe  grapes  were  obtainable, 
they  were  preferred  above  every  other  fruit ;  but 
they  failing,  the  best  and  most  natural  substitute 
would  be  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  young  juicy 
shoots  of  the  vine  itself.  Grape-leaf  •wine,  on  the 
authority  of  M'Culloch,  is  little  inferior  to  wine; 
made  from  the  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  claret 
grape  of  our  nurseries  acquire  a  deep  purple  tint 
in  the  autumn,  and  from  the  infusion  of  these  in 
boiling  water,  combined  with  juice  of  the  crushed 
ripe  fruit,  a  very  superior  red  wine  has  been  re- 
peatedly prepared.  Among  fruits  in  general  culti- 
vation are  the  damson  and  black  buUace,  from 
either  of  which,  alone,  or  with  the  infusion  of  the 
claret  leaves,  a  red  wine  could  certainly  be  made, 
superior  to  much  of  the  doctored  trash  vended 
under  the  name  of  port.  The  Orleans  plum  has 
also  been  highly  spoken  of.  The  juice  of  cider 
apples,  fermented  with  that  of  the  damson,  would 
form  an  agreeable,  dry,  red  wine.  The  list  of  avail- 
able substitutes  for  the  grape  might  be  considerably 
enlarged;  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  which  would  yield  wine 
in  excess,  so  prodigious  is  the  growth  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  plant.  It  naturally  contains  the 
bin  or  super-oxalate  of  potash,  (often  termed  "  salt 
of  sorrel")  and  malic  acid  in  combination  with  lime 
(Brande).  The  addition  of  argol  would  promote  the 
vinous  fermentation.  •  The  flavour  of  the  wine  when 
completed,  and  perfected  by  age  in  the  bottle,  is 
somewhat  peculiar ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  great  vice  of  our  British  wines  consists  in 
the  superabundance  of  cane  sugar,  unbalanced  by 
the  natural  leaven  or  ferment  of  the  juice.  It  thus 
remains  as  "  a  sweet,"  not  convertible  in  vinous 
alcohol  by  age.  Hence  the  insalubrity  of  such 
wines. 
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NEWLY    INVENTED    AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES, 


There  lately  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  two  leading  articles,  the 
one  vituperative  of  Mr.  Mechi  as  an  agricultural 
improver  and  teacher,  the  other  defensive  of  him. 
The  former  bears  the  initials  C.  W.  H.;  and  is 
valuable  as  aflfording  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  two  of  a  trade 
can  never  agree."  Articles  have  appeared  for 
several  years  past,  in  that  journal,  with  the  above 
initials,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  prove  that 
all  attempts  to  yoke  the  steam-engine  to  the  com- 
mon plough  must  be  fruitless.  The  writer  argued 
veryjustly,and  in  a  style  sometimes  amusing, though 
somewhat  prolix  and  discursive,  that  whatever 
work  the  steam-engine  performs  is  performed  by  a 
circular  motion.  As  instances,  he  referred  to  the 
paddle  and  screw  of  the  steam-ship,  the  wheel  of 
the  locomotive,  the  drum  of  the  thrashing-mill,  and 
the  circular  saw.  Having  determined  the  prefer- 
ence, as  he  calls  it,  of  the  steam-engine  for  a  cir- 
cular motion,  or,  as  we  should  say,  its  superior 
aptitude  for  producing  such  a  motion,  he  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  work  of  cultivation  consists  in 
the  inversion  and  comminution  of  the  soil,  and  its 
aeration,  as  a  result  of  those  two  processes.  It 
was  then  argued  that  this  inversion  and  disintegra- 
tion may  be  performed  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  communicating  a  circular  motion  to  some 
undefined  kind  of  machinery,  which  should  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  soil  similar  to  that  realized 
by  the  paw  of  the  fox,  the  mole,  the  dog,  the  rat, 
or  the  rabbit,  all  of  which  act  in  segments  of  cir- 
cles. By  such  an  earth-rasping  machine,  the  three 
acts  of  the  farce  of  cultivation— ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, and  rolling — were  to  be  reduced,  we  were  told, 
to  one. 

We  never  read  those  articles  without  regretting 
that  one  who  posse^^sed  so  clear  a  conception  of 
what  a  steam-plough  or  cultivator  should  be,  did 
not  go  a  step  further,  and  reduce  his  ideas  to  prac- 
tice. He  might  not  be  a  mechanical  engineer ;  but 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  engaged 
the  professional  services  of  such  an  assistant.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  re- 
ceived from  the  government  four  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  machine  for  perforating  T-ostage  stamps, 
so  as  to  promote  their  easy  separation,  without  the 
necessity  of  cutting  or  tearing.  It  is  in  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  conceived  the  idea,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
paid  services  of  a  mechanist  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 


While,  however,  C.  W.  H.  was  satisfied  with 
writing  on  the  subject,  and  thinking  of  it  till,  as 
he  says,  it  made  him  "  forget  his  food  by  day  and 
his  sleep  by  night  "—till  it  became  "  dearer  to  him 
than  the  smiles  of  infant  offspring,  and  more  solemn 
and  sacred  than  the  silver  locks  of  parental  age," 
others  have  been  up  and  doing.  Samuelson's  dig- 
ging machine,  in  which  the  ground  is  inverted  by 
a  set  of  revolving  forks,  has  been  exhibited  at 
agricultural  meetings,  and  has  received  from  prac- 
tical men  quite  as  much  approbation  as  could  be 
expected  for  so  great  an  innovation  on  the  ex- 
perience and  pi'actical  wisdom  of  ages,  above  thirty 
of  them  are  in  actual  operation.  Ready,  as  usual, 
to  mount  the  breach  of  experiment  with  the  last 
agricultural  novelty,  and  ready,  as  usual,  to  rush 
into  print  with  his  first  impressions  thereon,  Mr. 
Mechi  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he 
declared  that  a  calm  and  rigid  investigation  and 
computation  had  convinced  him  that  the  doom  of 
the  plough  as  an  instrument  of  culture  is  sealed, 
and  that  the  rotatory  forking,  or,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  digging-machine,  is  the  only  profitable  cul- 
tivator. Even  with  six  or  eight  horses  it  is  cheaper, 
he  says,  and  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  the 
plough.  He  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  tells  up 
that  since  the  trial  oi  implements  at  his  "gathering,' " 
he  has  received  from  one  of  our  North  American 
colonies  the  model  of  a  newly-invented  machine, 
which,  by  a  happy  and  most  simple  combination  of 
horse  and  steam-power,  will  not  only  deeply, 
cheaply,  and  efficiently  cultivate  and  pulverise  the 
soil,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  sow  the  seed,  leaving 
all  in  a  finished  condition ;  and  will  also,  by  simple 
inversion,  cut  and  gather  the  crop.  The  same 
authority  promises  before  long  to  call  together  a 
meeting  of  the  various  implement-makers,  and  of 
his  practical  friends  of  the  old  school,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  efficacy  of  this  invention.  Here, 
then,  v/e  have  two  more  acts  of  the  ag;ricultural 
farce,  as  C.  W.  H.  called  it,  consolidated  into  one. 

These  inventors  then,  and  Mr,  Mechi,  hart^ 
treated  C.  W.  H.,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to 
have  treated  the  Whigs  ;  they  have  caught  him 
bathing,  and  have  run  away  with  his  clothes. 
Upon  this  C.  W.  H.  has  waxed  exceedingly  wroth, 
and  declares  that  though  steam  cannot  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough,  yet  as  long  as  horse-power  is  to  be 
employed  in  cultivation,  nothing  but  the  plough 
can  be  used.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  rotating 
horse-power  forking  machine,  as  lustily  as  his  own 
rotating  steam-power  earth-rasping  machine  was 
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ever  ridiculed  at  fair  and  market  and  agricultural 
dinner ;  and  he  denies  that  rotatory  forking  is 
either  an  accurate  or  an  economic  application  of 
horse-power,  or  that,  for  equine  cultivation,  it  will 
ever  supersede  the  "  specific  and  demonstrable 
superiority  of  the  plough." 

Taking  an  unbiassed  view  of  the  question,  we 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  a  rotatory  cultivating 
machine,  actually  at  work,  though  worked  by 
horse-power,  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  step  gained  towards  that  more  perfect  steam- 
cultivator,  which  has  as  yet  only  been  revealed  to 
C.  W,  H.  in  visions.  It  appears  to  be  a  bridge, 
which  will  enable  practical  agriculture  to  cross  the 
gulph  as  easily  as  a  passing  cart-load  of  stones 
enabled  a  friend  of  ours,  whose  exploits  are  all  of 
the  Munchausen  order,  to  take  a  deep  lane  in 
hunting,  which  was  too  wide  to  be  cleared  at  one 
jump. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  may  never  get  beyond  an 
earth-rasping  machine,  worked  by  horses.  The 
great  difficulty  in  applying  the  steam-engine  as  a 
locomotive  power,  to  cultivation,  appears  to  be  to 
make  its  ponderous  weight  traverse  a  yielding  sur- 
face. We  fear  this*difficulty  is  not  easily  to  be 
surmounted.  If  C.  W.  H.  thinks  otherwise,  why 
does  he  not  surmount  it  with  the  aid  which  we 
have  indicated  ?  Let  him  cease  to  write  about  a 
steam-plough,  or  rotatory  cultivator,  and  make  one. 


It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  ;  and  a  lich  reward  awaits 
him  if  successful. 

In  the  article  defensive  of  Mr.  Mechi,  there  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  agree.  Our  opinion  of  that 
gentleman  as  an  agriculturist  is  well  known.  As  an 
experimentahst,  and  one  who  publishes  his  opera- 
tions, we  consider  that  he  has  at  least  endeavoured 
to  render  some  service  to  agriculture.  Though  we 
may  not  yet  be  able  to  place  him  in  so  high  a  rank, 
he  may,  if  he  choose,  follow  something  in  the 
path  of  the  late  Lord  Leicester.  This  nobleman 
never  farmed,  it  is  well  known,  profitably  himself; 
though  when  his  baihfF  took  the  same  farm,  he 
made  it  pay.  But  Lord  Leicester  by  his  example 
introduced  many  novelties  into  practice,  quite  as 
great  innovations  on  established  usage  as  any 
one  else  has  attempted.  In  the  hands  of  practical 
farmers,  those  novelties  became  profitable ;  and 
Lord  Leicester's  losses  on  his  fanning  were  repaid 
a  hundred  fold  by  the  improved  value  of  his  estate, 
which  his  experiments  caused  when  they  were 
adopted  by  his  tenants. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  remark— that  this  gen- 
tleman's influence  would  be  much  greater  did  he 
not  dogmatize  quite  so  much  as  a  teacher  while  he 
is  but  a  learner,  and  if  he  were  more  cautious  in 
calling  on  farmers  to  follow  his  innovations  before 
their  merits  have  been  sufficiently  tested. 


THE     POTATO     DISEASE     OF     1853 


When  shall  we  have  done  with  the  alarms,  the 
theories,  the  specifics,  and  with  the  reality  of  the 
potato  disease  ?  That  it  seems  to  be  now,  nearly 
beyond  all  precedent,  serious ;  that  it  has  assumed 
even  new  phases  of  virulence;  and  that  it  has 
utterly,  hitherto,  baffled  all  possible  efibrts  of  man- 
appears  to  be  acknowledged.  Science  and  skill, 
practice  and  experiment,  seem  all  set  at  one  fatal 
defiance.  The  Potato  Commission  met,  and  inves- 
tigated, and  reported  ;  and  were  as  powerless  before 
it  as  they  are  before  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
Nor  does  the  tendency  to  disease  apparently  wear 
out.  If  it  lies  a  little  more  quiescent  one  year,  it  is 
only  to  break  out  with  renewed  vigour  the  next :  if 
one  species  of  potato  is  free  one  season,  it  is  the  more 
severely  diseased  in  the  following  :  nay,  it  seems 
as  if  some  vast  providential  arrangement  were  at 
work,  specially  to  baffle  the  wisdom  of  man,  and 
to  say  to  his  science,  his  philosophy,  and  his  skill, 
"Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further!" 

The  phase  of  the  potato  disease  of  1853  is  pecu- 
liar. There  are  two  remarkable  characteristics 
which  never  before  attended  it.  In  all  former 
years,  the  potatoes  raised  under  glass  gave  early 


indications  of  the  disease  :  on  this  occasion,  there 
were  few,  if  any,  complaints  on  the  subject.  The 
next  peculiarity  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  stalks  be- 
came brown  and  spotted,  the  disease  was  ravaging 
the  tubers.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  stalks  were 
brown,  in  many  cases,  for  weeks  before  any  mani- 
festation of  the  disease  took  place;  and  it  was 
hoped  it  had  expended  its  virus  in  blackening  the 
tops,  when  the  tubers  so  long  escaped.  A  third 
peculiarity  was,  that  the  crop  this  year  was  fully 
mature  before  the  visitation  took  place ;  and  hence 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  most  abundant  yield ; 
the  disease  set  in  after  the  heavy  rains  of  Sep- 
tember—a time  when,  otherwise,  the  plant  was 
assumed  to  be  safe.  But  it  was  not  the  rain  which 
caused  it,  because  in  many  instances,  when  the 
potatoes  were  taken  up,  and  stored  away  carefully 
and  dry,  covered  so  as  to  have  no  evil  atmo- 
spheric influence — still,  on  opening  the  pits  or  re- 
moving the  cover,  if  housed,  they  were  just  as  bad 
as  if  they  had  been  fully  exposed.  All  precedent, 
all  experience,  all  accumulations  of  knowledge, 
all  things  set  at  naught,  with  one  fell  swoop. 
Nor  is  it  peculiar..    In  the  north  and  south  of 
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Enp^land,  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  gene- 
rally more  favoured  district  Scotland,  the  disease 
seems  to  have  spread,  while  in  Canada  it  has  ap- 
peared with  great  virulence.  We  have  not  heard 
how  the  small  islands  of  Scilly  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  have  this  year  been  favoured,  as  they  have 
usually  escaped  in  a  considerable  degree,  when 
others  have  been  sufferers. 

In  this  country  the  disease  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  simple  question  of  the  abstraction  of  so  much 
food— fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  a  very  good  crop  are 
already  gone ;  but  in  Ireland  the  investigation  is 
more  A'ital  and  stirring.  We  have  before  us  a  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  Chemico-Agricultural 
Society  of  Ulster,  in  which  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bollman 
was  completely  canvassed,  with  other  modes  pro- 
posed to  arrest,  if  not  to  cure,  the  disease. 

Dr.  Bollman's  principle  seemed  to  us  by  far  the 
most  reasonable  of  all  recommended,  if  the  disease 
were  at  all  inherent  from  the  parent  tuber.  Dr. 
Hodges  demonstrated  the  disease  to  be  a  fungus, 
breaking  up  the  structure  of  the  potato;  and  if  there 
was  seminal  infection,  like  the  smut  in  wheat.  Dr. 
B.'s  plan  of  high-drying  the  tubers  was  by  far 
the  most  rational  one  we  know  of,  especially  as  ex- 
treme dryness  is  absolutely  destructive  to  the  spo- 
rules  of  almost  every  fungus,  and  the  Botrytes, 
the  peculiar  fungus  of  the  potato  disease,  was  un- 
likely to  find  a  nidus  in  so  highly-dried  a  set.  But 
if  it  be  first  of  all  atmospheric,  a*s  is  all  but  certain, 
and  if  the  decomposing  mischief  is  from  without, 


we  cannot  see  how  Dr.  Bollman's  preparation 
could  be  at  all  effectual. 

And  so  it  appears  it  has  failed  in  numberless 
instances;  and  so  has  peat  charcoal,  as  well  as  pull- 
ing up  the  stalks,  planting  in  spent  tan,  and  a 
thousand  more  similar  schemes  of  prevention. 

The  only  satisfaction  which  seemed  to  be  held  out 
to  the  meeting  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walkinshaw — 
no  better  one  than  that  suggested  by  the  Potato 
Commissioners  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
into  Ireland  to  investigate  the  disease.  He  advises 
the  potatoes  to  be  immersed  in  powdered  lime. 
He  recommended  the  potatoes  to  be  planted  in 
drills — the  common  method  in  this  country — an 
alternate  ridge  to  be  raised  and  removed,  and  a 
plough  sent  up  to  cover  over  the  others  with  the 
planted  soil  thus  left ;  this,  he  said,  he  found  to  be 
a  desirable  method,  as  it  protected  the  tubers  both 
from  wet  and  from  frost.  He  removed  the 
moisture  from  those  taken  up  by  drying  with  lime. 
Mr.  Evans  showed  where  the  disease  had  certainly 
been  arrested  by  cutting  away  the  diseased  particles 
and  dusting  with  lime.  These  may  answer  for  sets, 
butwe  do  not  see  inall  these  researches  the  least  hope 
of  the  disease  being  arrested  ift  its  rapid  course. 

The  whole  of  the  facts,  however,  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion— plant  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  large 
portion  matured  and  sold  before  the  disease  sets  in, 
as  it  usually  does  with  great  severity  late  in  August, 
though  this  year  it  was  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember before  it  became  general. 


AUTUMN    MEETINGS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES 


There  is  nothing  so  embarrassing  as  an  uncer- 
tainty. Let  a  man  only  know  what  his  fate  really 
is,  and  if  he  have  anything  of  the  pluck  of  an 
Englishman,  he  will  generally  be  found  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  The  vague  promise  of  better  times, 
and  the  waiting  for  what  he  should  have,  alone 
keep  him  back.  His  very  want  of  energy  may  be 
construed  into  an  argument  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. So  long  as  this  is  coming  he  does  com- 
paratively nothing;  so  long  does  he  hesitate  to 
make  the  most  of  his  own  resources.  The  agri- 
culturist for  too  lengthened  a  period  had  been  in 
this  equivocal  position.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
lie  now  knows  his  fate,  and,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected of  him,  meets  it  like  a  man.  He  not  only, 
too,  knows  the  worst,  but  even  hopes  for  something 
still.  This  something,  however,  must  come  of  his 
own  exertions ;  and  thus,  with  the  certainty  that 
whatever  opportunity  he  may  enjoy  will  be  chiefly 
of  his  own  finding,  he  prepares  to  find  it  ac- 
cordingly. 


The  autumn  meetings  crowd  upon  us.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  room  for  a  tithe  of  the  reports 
with  which  we  are  favoured.  From  almost  all 
these,  moreover,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  how  ready 
and  anxious  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  speaker  but  has 
some  practical  suggestion  to  offer,  or  some  strong 
point  to  impress,  that  must  tend  to  the  further 
advance  of  British  agriculture.  The  new  hghts  are 
met  with  their  own  weapons,  and  challenged  to  do 
more  than  the  old  watchman  sort  they  have  been  so 
long  ridiculing.  The  devW,  too,  has  hardly  turned 
out  so  bad  as  he  was  painted ;  and  while  we  feel 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can,  the  conviction  is  ac- 
companied with  the  hope  that  this  may  not  be 
without  some  proportionate  return.  What  we 
require  is  a  clear  course  and  a  fair  start.  We  may 
cull  from  the  many  addresses  before  us  that  which 
just  now  is  considered  amongst  the  most  necessary 
means  to  this  end.  We  want  to  make  the  certainty, 
now  it  is  come,  as  definite  a  one  as  possible,  and 
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have  the  position  we  take  at  least  clear  to  our- 
selves. To  accomplish  this,  we  come  on  a  subject 
that  has  been  revived  with  some  advantage  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  that  looks  like  working 
into  more  general  use  the  more  it  is  considered. 
At  the  Stirling  meeting,  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  gentleman 
of  some  authority  in  what  he  undertakes,  thus 
touches  on  it : — 

"  Your  Chairman  has  been  kiud  enough  to  refer  to  a  subject 
ou  which  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  mean  agricultural  statis- 
tics. If  science  be  useful  iu  its  application  to  manufacture, 
knowledge  is  useful  in  its  application  to  trade.  No  man  can 
carry  ou  the  various  departments  of  trade  nidess  he  knows  the 
market  in  which  he  is  to  buy  aud  sell ;  it  is,  therefore,  our  in- 
terest to  procure  accurate  agricultural  statistics.  The  farmer 
goes  to  market,  and  his  business  is  to  be  informed  of  the  state 
of  tliat  market  at  a  reasonably  early  period  ;  and  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  that  farmer  that  accurate  agricultural  statistics 
should  be  obtained.  By  the  aid  of  the  Highland  aud  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland — aud  I  am  bound  to  bear  testi" 
mony  to  the  labours  of  their  escelleut  secretary,  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell— by  the  aid  of  that  society,  we  are  now  in  a  fair  way 
of  procuring  such  statistics,  and  tlirough  them  we  have  seen 
whether  the  excellent  farmers  of  Scotland  do  or  do  not  appre- 
ciate these  statistics.  An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  three 
counties  in  Scothud,  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  we  could  obtain  such  statistics.  It  was  my  part  to  lay 
these  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  iutelli^ence  is  very  manifest  in  the  answer  made 
to  that  experiment.  With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  owner 
of  every  tenement  has  responded  to  the  call ;  and  consequently, 
without  any  exception,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  every  tene- 
ment in  these  counties  is  known  to  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  as  the  result  of  that  experiment.  The  results 
are  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  are 
circulated  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  As  to  England,  a  like 
result  will,  we  hope,  flow  from  a  like  experiment." 

At  the  Northampton  meeting,  again,  Mr.  Stop- 
ford,  the  chairman  of  the  day,  made  the  same  point 
the  chief  feature  of  his  speech  : — 

"  Though  the  farmers  were  enjoying  a  share  of  prosperity 
this  year,  next  year  they  might  not  be  so  prosperous.  None  were 
more  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  and  they  had  therefore  to 
take  the  average  of  a  series  of  years  in  calculating  their  pros- 
perity. With  reference  to  the  produce  of  the  laud,  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  they  had  no  means  of  judging  before  this  time 
next  year  whether  they  should  then  be  in  want  of  great  im- 
portations or  net.  As  a  means  of  obviating  this,  their  meetings 
should  assume  a  more  commercial  character,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  they  should  try  to  discover  the  probable  supply  and  de- 
mand. Connected  with  the  first,  could  any  one  give  him  the 
least  idea  what  the  price  would  be  next  year  ?  They  could  not, 
for  they  did  not  know  the  amount  of  stock  and  the  number  of 
acres  grown  this  year.  If  they  did  they  might  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion.  From  a  paper  that  came  into  his  hand 
the  other  day,  he  perceived  that  their  nortliern  brethren  were 
endeavouriug  to  do  so,  and  he  thought  their  plan  worthy 
of  imitation  here.  The  return  was  made  up  by  the  Scotch 
farmers  themselves,  but  did  not  contain  any  particulars  as  to 
names.  If  they  had  a  return  of  that  sort,  together  with  another 
showing  the  corn  thrashed  out,  they  would  have  something  to 
go  by.  He  could  not  help  thinking  such  statistics  would 
greatly  benefit  the  whole  body  of  farmers.    An  instance  of  their 


necessity  was  shown  by  the  French  having  at  this  period  of 
scarcity  anticipated  them  in  the  markets,  and  they  should 
suffer  much  disadvantage  iu  consequence." 

Another  chairman,  Mr.  Iloskins,  at  Cockermouth,  in 
the  absence  of  the  county  members,  thus  sketched 
out  what  we  might  yet  e.xpect  them  to  do  for  us  :  — 

"  He  might  have  suggested  to  them  what  was  partly  promised 
some  time  ago,  and  seemed  almost  upon  the  point  of  being 
carried  into  effect  at  the  very  close  of  the  session — the  estab- 
lishment of  some  general  system  of  collecting  agricultural 
statistics.  He  was  glad  to  observe  that  sentiment  met  with 
approval,  and  it  really  did  seem  very  anomalous  that  whilst  the 
manufacturer  could  base  all  his  operations  upon  calculations 
formed  upon  sure  data,  the  agriculturist,  who  was  now  uni- 
versally recognized  as  in  no  way  deficient  in  intelligence  and 
skill,  should  have  no  sound  system  upon  which  he  could  ff  rm 
correct  data  in  order  to  know  whether  he  should  hold  his  crops 
or  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Now  that  the  nation  was  in  such 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  all  parties  had  at  length  uniti  d 
in  one  '  happy  family,'  he  thought  the  ministers  of  the  day 
should  do  their  duty,  by  furnishing  the  agriculturists  with  a 
proper  system  of  statistics.  He  saw  no  difficulty  about  it ; 
other  statistical  returns  of  a  far  less  accessible  and  complicated 
naiure  were  constantly  being  made — even  to  the  ages  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  he  could  not  conceive  why  there  should  be  greater 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  crops,  especially  when 
every  intelligent  farmer  was  fully  aware  how  important  it  was 
to  his  posterity  that  it  should  be  furnished." 

It  is  but  right,  however,  to  say  that  this  is  not  quite 
an  unanimous  opinion.  At  the  Whitehaven  Meet- 
ing, which  followed  the  Cockermouth,  Mr.  Irton 
comments  in  this  wise  on  "the  first "  of  the  sug- 
gestions proffered  at  the  preceding  gathering  : — 

"  As  to  the  first  there  was  a  certain  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  would,  ou  application,  satisfy  the  in- 
quirer as  far  as  they  could  on  that  point  ;  but  they  all  knew 
how  reluctant  farmers  were  to  afford  such  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  statistics  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  than  if  none  were  in  existence." 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  farmers  are 
gradually  growing  out  of  the  short-sighted  re- 
luctance here  imputed  to  them ;  at  any  rate  their 
own  evidence  at  many  a  meeting  amongst  them- 
selves tends  so  to  assure  us.  As  regards  the  in- 
formation we  at  present  possess,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  Mr.  Irton  did  not  go  a  little  further,  and  tell 
us  liow  far  the  Board  of  Trade  could  at  present 
satisfy  the  inquirer.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
rank  the  applicant  amongst  those  easily  pleased. 

At  this  same  part}',  Lord  Lonsdale  is  all  for  im- 
proved breeds  of  stock  and  the  further  use  of  ma- 
chinery.    At  Cockermouth,  Mr.  Steel — 

"  If  he  took  up  a  newspaper,  or  asked  the  prices  st  a  market, 
he  found  that  one  man  told  him  that  grain  was  so  much  a  load, 
so  much  per  boll,  or  so  much  per  sack ;  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, unless  he  carried  a  rule-of-three  table  and  ready-reckoner 
in  his  pocket,  to  ascertain  what  « ere  really  the  market  prices 
except  in  his  own  county.  Therefore  he  thought  that  all  weights 
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and  measures  should  be  put  on  such  a  system  and  reduced  to 
such  denominations  as  should  make  them  universally  understood 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  know  what  a  '  boll'  was ;  if 
they  told  him  so  much  by  the  Carlisle  hushel,  or  by  the  quar- 
ter, he  knew  what  that  meant ;  but  how  was  he  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  various  denominations  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ?  Therefore  he  would  suggest  that  the  borough 
members,  with  the  county  members,  should  stimulate  the  Go- 
vernmeut  to  revise  the  laws  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
put  in  force  a  more  regular  and  more  reasonable  system 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Sinithfield  market  they  said  so 
much  to  the  stone  of  81bs.,  but  here  the  stone  was  141bs." 

Coming  south,  we  find  Lord  Bateman,  at  Here- 
ford, talking  good  sound  sense  on  the  labour 
question — 

"  It  had  become  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  he 
urged  them  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  used  their  servants. 
It  would  not  do  for  labourers  to  find  out  that  prices  were  high 
and  wages  low.  The  labourer's  hands  were  as  much  his  capital, 
on  the  produce  of  which  he  had  to  live,  as  his  (Lord  Bateman'*) 
estate  was  his,  or  a  tenant's  farm  his  ;  aud  though  inclined  to 
deprecate  the  system  of  strikes,  he  could  not  blame  men  who, 
feeling  that  they  had  a  grievance,  united  for  its  redress.  To 
avoid  a  strike  amongst  agricultural  labourers,  farmers  must 
show  a  liberal  spirit— not  screwing  their  men  down,  but  allow- 
ing them  to  share  in  the  present  prosperity." 

Mr.  Booker,  the  Protectionist  M  .P.  for  this  county, 
"  congratulates  his  constituents  on  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times."  Another  member  of  the 
samehonourable  House,  Mr.Wilson  Patten,  at  Fylde, 
"  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  landlord  to  make 
agricultural  experiments  ;   and   then  the  tenant- 


farmers,  when  these  had  been  thoroughly  tested, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  they 
should  adopt  or  reject  them."  At  Leighton 
Buzzard,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  I'homas,  a  tenant 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  is  very  hard  on  "  the 
conceited  Cockneys"  who  come  from  behind  their 
counters  to  dabble  in  amateur  farming.  In  Essex 
they  are  trying  still  to  bring  this  amateur  business 
to  the  proof;  and  we  have  William  Hutley  fol- 
lowing every  turn,  and  analyzing  every  whim  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Mechi.  This  is  at  Witham. 
Close  by,  we  have  another  agricultural  gathering, 
of  rather  a  different  character.  Here,  at  Hinckford, 
they  yet  try  to  make  the  worst  instead  of  the  best 
of  it  ;  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
flesh,  crying  like  the  spoilt  child,  for  he  doesn't 
know  what,  and  determined  to  have  it.  The  worthy 
baronet's  logic  is  very  good  : — "  The  Conservative 
party  is  completely  demolished  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  party;"  here  is  something  to 
regret ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  consolatory 
to  know,  though,  "  it  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
that  we  have  a  Cabinet  composed  of  statesmen 
without  a  party," 

Are  not  the  days  of  "  party"  gone.  Sir  John  ? 
And  must  not  the  farmer  and  his  friends  rub  out 
the  line  that  has  so  long  divided  them,  and  make 
the  best  they  can  of  it?  If  we  press  the  question 
we  shall  have  Hinckford  in  a  minority. 


AGRICULTURAL      STATISTICS, 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  this  year  towards 
supplying  one  of  the  most  serious  desiderata  of  our  social 
economy.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  procured,  and  already 
published,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  three  Scotch  counties 
— Roxburgh,  Haddington,  aud  Sutherland— for  the  20th  of 
last  May,  aud  have  taken  steps  to  procure  the  same  returns  iu 
two  English  counties— Norfolk  and  Hants— for  the  lOih  of 
last  July.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  such  returns,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that,  considering  their  importance,  they 
have  not  long  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  statistical  informa 
tion  annually  poured  on  the  country.  Every  year  the  probable 
results  of  the  harvest  are  a  matter  of  frequent  inquiry,  and 
some  conjectural  estimate  of  them  is  necessary  to  all  kinds  of 
speculation.  These  estimates  are  made  commonly  on  the 
strength  of  private  reports  and  correspondence  in  agricultural 
journals ;  they  are  often  received  with  suspicion,  and  some- 
times discredited  by  the  event.  The  truth  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  country  are  too 
various  to  admit  of  a  near  calculation.  Unfavourable  weather 
is  never  universal— o(  ten  very  partial;  and  of  course  the  same 
quantity  of  rain  will  affect  light  soils  and  heavy  soils  very 
dltlcrentiy.  A  bad  sowing  time,  a  bad  summer,  and  a  bad 
harvest  time  will  produce  very  different  results.  This  year, 
for  example,  there  has  been  an  almost  uniform  decrease  in  the 
breadth  of  land  under  wheat,  and  the  summer  has  been  almost 


uniformly  unpropitious,  while  the  harvest  time  has  been  much 
more  favourable  in  some  parts  of  England  than  in  others. 
Then  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  aud  the  discouragement  they 
had  suffered  by  the  low  prices  of  previous  years,  have  their 
several  effects.  We  defy  any  man  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  other  produce  lo  be  expected  in 
this  country  from  the  provincial  reports,  well-informed  and 
honest  as  many  of  them  are.  As  we  have  said,  however,  there 
is  no  kind  of  speculation — whether  it  be  railways,  ship- 
building, cotton-spinning,  or  buying  and  selling  in  the  funds 
— which  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  203. 
a  quarter  iu  the  price  of  wheat.  Yet,  while  information  of  all 
kinds  is  accumulated  on  our  tables  and  shelves  far  beyond  the 
power  of  human  industry  to  peruse  ever  so  cursorily,  no  means 
are  used  to  tell  us  and  our  merchants  what  sort  of  harvest  we 
may  expect,  and  even  so  late  as  December  those  who  are  more 
immediately  interested  iu  asking  the  question  have  no  other 
resource  than  to  ride  through  the  country,  look  at  the  rick- 
yards,  listen  to  the  thrashing  machine  or  the  flail,  visit  the 
country  markets,  and  read  the  provincial  papers. 

The  new  inquiry  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Hamp- 
shire through  Mr.  Hawley,  and  in  Norfolk  through  Sir  John 
Walsham,  both  of  them  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  and  having,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  rather  less  to  do  in  that  office  than  a  few 
years  ago,    Ttese  gentlemen  communicate,  iu  the  first  in- 
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stance,  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  whom 
they  request  to  form  small  statistical  committees,  consisting  of 
leading  agriculturists,  whether  Poor  Law  guardians  or  not. 
This  use  of  the  Poor  Law  machinery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
is  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  central  board.  The  com- 
mittees employ  the  relieviug-officers  (or  enumerators),  and 
send  them  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  officers  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  each  parish.  By  this  chain  of  organiza- 
tion there  are  distributed  to  all  occupiers  holding  as  much  as 
two  acres  of  land  forms  containing  the  required  heads  of  in- 
formation, and  capable  of  being  filled  up  in  five  minutes  by  any 
person  of  ordiuary  intelligence.  The  forms  so  filled  up  are  to 
be  collected  and  classified,  so  as  to  give  the  aggregate  results 
in  an  intelligible  shape.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  returns  to  be 
filled  up— one  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  severally  for 
wheat ;  barley ;  oais  ;  rye ;  peas  and  beans ;  tares  or  vetches  ; 
potatoes;  turnips  or  rape ;  carrots;  mangold-wnrzel  or  beet- 
root ;  cabbages ;  clover ;  lucerne,  or  other  artificial  grasses ; 
meadow  or  pasture  ;  flax ;  chicory ;  hops ;  other  crops  and 
fallow :  the  other  of  live  stock,  divided  into  horses,  milch  cows, 
other  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs  and  swine.  When  one  considers 
how  easily  any  farmer,  whether  he  holds  two  acres  or  two 
thousand,  can  state  the  number  of  acres  under  these  several 
crops,  or  the  number  of  his  live  stock,  and  how  easily  also  the 
information  can  be  collected  and  arranged  by  existiug 
officers,  now  very  much  at  leisure,  we  only  wonder  the  inquiry 
has  not  been  made  before,  and  we  should  hope  it  will  become 
universal.  The  French,  aud  even  the  Americans,  with  their 
immense  and  thinly-ptopled  territory,  have  made  similar  in- 
quiries, and  the  result  is  thought  to  have  the  effect  of  aiding 
merchants  in  their  commercial  transactions,  and  preventing 
much  wild  speculation.  At  this  moment  there  is  the  widest 
discrepancy  of  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  other 
corn  in  the  land.  We  have  been  told,  by  a  very  simple,  im- 
partial, and  unsuspected  authority,  that  the  land  nnder  wheat 
has  been  less  this  year  by  a  fourth,  owing  to  the  bad  seed 
time,  and  that  of  these  three-fourihs  the  yield  will  be  not 
much  more  than  half  the  average.  If  this  be  near  the  truth, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  would  be  reason  to  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  a  famine,  were  it  not  that  England  is  now  the 
granary  of  the  world,  and  the  reports  of  her  Corn-exchange 
will  give  freth  aciivily  to  myriads  of  agriculturists  and  sailors 
employed  in  fretting  together  and  bringing  to  these  shores  the 
produce  of  all  climes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  publication  of  such  statistics,  on  the  best 
possible  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the  farmers  themselves,  under 
the  eye  of  local  officers,  will  remove  somewhat  of  that  uncer- 
tainty and  ignorance  which  now  injure  the  agriculturist,  and 
transfer  much  of  his  legitimate  profits  to  other  classes.  The 
simple  fact  of  only  three-fourths  of  the  usual  quantity  of  land 
having  been  sown  with  wheat  this  year  would  of  itself  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  somewhat  earlier  to  the  dearth 
now  coming  upon  us,  had  it  been  only  placed  beyond  doubt. 
Wheat  has  been  rising  rapidly  for  the  last  four  or  five  weeks ; 
but,  as  late  as  the  week  ending  September  3,  the  average  was 
only  SOs.  4d.,  perhaps  20s.  below  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  agriculturists  and  corn-dealers  possessed  such  means  of  in- 
formation as  those  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now  making 
an  attempt  to  provide.  It  is  most  important,  with  a  view  to 
the  proper  supply  of  our  wants,  that  our  merchants  should 
know  the  probable  deficiency  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
When  dearth  begins  to  show  itself  late  in  the  year,  foreign 
states  immediately  do  all  they  can  to  retai*  within  the 


shores  all  the  corn  that  happens  to  be  theic,  whether  native 
or  imported.  At  this  moment  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  closed 
against  us.  Now,  had  the  present  state  of  things  been  fore- 
seen in  the  summer,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  placed  our- 
selves beyond  the  influence  of  all  illiberal  measures,  by 
drawing  towards  this  country  a  much  larger  importation  even 
than  what  has  taken  place.  Possibly  we  should  have  secured 
within  the  port  of  London  a  good  deal  of  the  grain  now  spoiling 
iu  the  enormous  fleet  which  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Czar 
has  accumulated  in  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
statistical  experiment  can  only  fail,  and  that  ordy  for  a  time, 
by  the  incompetency  of  the  officers  employed,  or  the  reluctance 
of  fanners  to  give  evidence  which  they  may  fear  to  find  used 
against  them.  In  a  year  or  two  the  proper  course  will  be  as- 
cettained,  and  the  information  procured  in  as  authentic  and 
copious  a  shape  as  any  of  the  miscellaneous  and  often  unpro- 
fitable matter  that  swells  our  blue-books  to  such  huge  propor- 
tions. We  need  scarcely  repeat  how  much  more  useful  we 
think  the  information  will  be  in  this  instance  than  in  some 
others  we  could  mention. — Times. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

Sir,— In  furtherance  of  the  object  you  have  in  view,  by 
calling  public  attention  to  the  great  importancs  of  agricultural 
statistics,  I  will  venture  to  name  a  simple  fact  which  may  have 
some  weight  in  arousing  the  slumberer. 

Since  May  last,  wheat  has  risen  in  value  203.  a  qr.,  barley 
lOs.,  and  oats  4s.  Now  it  is  assumed  that  we  consume  in  this 
country  about  20,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  annually,  probably 
about  half  that  quantity  of  barley,  and  a  like  quantity  of  oats. 
From  this  simple  fact  we  see  that  the  enormms  sum  of 
£27,000,000  annually  is  by  this  process  diverted  from  one 
channel  of  commerce  into  another,  and  this  has  taken  place 
not  by  degrees,  but  in  the  short  space  of  five  months.  If  we 
go  further  back,  we  find  the  difference  i  f  price  still  more ;  and 
this  additional  charge  is  not  optional  but  compulsory.  It  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  doubling  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try—it is  equal  to  another  national  debt.  A  war  with  Russia 
would  cost  us  less.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  these  changes,  aud  every  effort  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  ndtigate  such  an  evil,  and  veiy  much  would  be 
effected  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  how  far  we  could  depend 
upon  our  own  produce  for  the  supply.  This  information  good 
agricultural  statistics  would  afford. 

I  would  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  a  very  simple  mode 
of  arriving  at  the  state  of  croppirig  and  the  crops.  The 
Drdnance  are  preparing  for  publication  maps,  some  of 
which  are  already  published,  in  which  every  enclosure  of 
whatever  nature,  even  to  a  pump,  is  marked.  Now  it  would 
oe  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  intellectual  and  active  man  to 
take  a  district,  one  of  the  squares  s.<y,  and  by  going  to  every 
field  collect  the  iufor.;,ation  lequired  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions, and  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  a;;riculturc 
would  make  a  very  fair  estimate  of  yield  at  the  same  ;  a  few 
days  would  suffice  for  the  performance  of  this  work,  say  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July.  This  could  be  done  wliol'y  inde- 
pendent of  the  occupier,  aud  would  be  more  accurate  in  the 
result,  since  there  would  be  no  prejudices  to  deal  with.  Where 
the  Ordnance  survey  is  not  completed,  or  does  extend  to  the 
miimtw  which  it  does  in  the  north  of  England,  there  is  always 
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a  map  attached  as  award  for  tithes,  or  a  survey  for  some  other 
general  or  public  purpose  that  could  be  obtained.  The  con- 
tents of  each  field  being  once  registered,  would  for  all  future 
purposes  be  referred  to  by  a  number,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  way  of 
obtaining  an  account  of  the  cropping  and  crops.  Returns  by 
farmers  being  also  made,  one  would  be  a  check  on  the  other. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Plckerinr/  Li/the,  Oct.  20.  A  Farmer. 

P.S.  As  you,  sir,  are  the  avowed  advocate  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who  are  more  intimately  affected  by  this  subject  than 


any  other  class,  I  will  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  during  the  interval  alluded  to— from  May  to  October 
— though  wheat  has  risen  in  price  40  per  cent.,  household 
bread  in  the  metropolis,  as  elsewhere,  lias  risen  50  per  cent., 
namely,  from  7d.  to  lOJd.  to  41b.  loaf;  aud  at  the  enhanced 
price  is  not,  and  never  is,  of  so  good  a  quality  as  it  is  when  at 
the  lower  quotation.  Had  we  known  what  our  state  of  crop- 
ping was,  and  the  probable  yield,  even  so  late  as  July,  much 
of  the  present  excess  of  price  might  have  been  mitigated  by 
the  increased  exertions  of  importers.  The  41b.  loaf  was  then 
only  7d. 


PRICE     AND      ITS      CONSEQUENCES 


Fanners,  although  agriculture  is  their  profession,  are 
yet  almost  as  much  dependent  upon  commerce  as 
merchants,  and  as  much  subject  to  her  laws.  The  sub- 
divli;ion  of  labour  into  three  branches — agricultural, 
manufacturing ,  and  commercial — may  be  scientifically 
correct,  as  it  doubtless  is  ;  but  the  sub-division  of  the 
public  into  three  parties — the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  comviercial — is  obviously  otherwise,  and 
has  therefore  been  very  justly  condemned  of  late  by 
political  economists;  for  price  is  a  commercial  cpiestion, 
and  who  are  more  subject  to  it  than  farmers .-'  A  very 
large  amount  of  their  labours  are  either  manufacturing 
or  commercial;  for  they  manufacture  a  long  list  of  et 
ceteras  into  manure,  manure  into  crops,  and  crops  into 
dairy  produce  and  butcher-meat,  for  market ;  in  all  of 
which  price  forms  a  very  important  question  ;  indeed, 
price  is  proverbially  the  first  question  in  agriculture. 

If,  for  example,  the  produce  of  crop  1852  be  esti- 
mated, in  round  numbers,  at  20,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat 
(an  estimate  which  we  take  for  the  sake  of  easy  calcu- 
lation), and  if  we  further  suppose  that  it  was  sold  at 
50s.  per  qr.,  then  its  total  \alue  would  be  50,000, OOOZ. ; 
barley,  including  here,  10,000,000  qrs.  at  30s., 
15,000,000/. ;  oats  and  rye,  35,000,000  qrs.  at  20s., 
.35,000,000;. ;  beans  and  peas,  3,000,000  qrs.  at  33s.  4d. 
5,000,000/.;  potatoes,  clover,  tares,  flax,  &c.,  &c., 
45,000,000?.;  butcher-meat,  dairy  produce,  poultry, 
hops,  wool,  &c.,  &c.,  100,000,000/.;  tabularly  stated, 
thus — 

Wheat..  ..  20,000,000  qrs.  at  50s.  ..£50,000,000 
Barley  ..  ..  10,000,000  ,,  at  30s.  ..  1.5,000,000 
Oats  and  rye  35,000,000  „  at  20s.  ..  35,000,000 
Beans  and  peas   3,000,000    „    at  33s.  4d.       5.000,000 

Potatoes,  &c 45,000,000 

Butcher-meat,  &c.  &c 100,000,000 


Grand  total £-'250,000,000 

Such  being  its  value  (crop  1852),  we  have  ne.xt 
against  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger,  the  several 
folios  under  expenditure,  including  interest  on  capital, 
which  we  shall  tabularly  state  thus — 

Servants,  labour,  &;c £50,000,000 

Rent,  rates,  tithes,  taxes,  &c 70,000,000 

Interest  on  farmers' capital, 300,000,000/.  \    „_  p„„  ..^^ 

at  124  per  cent |  37,o00,(i00 

Tradesmen'saccounts,includiug manure, &c.  50,000,000 
Farm  horses,  &c.  &c 42,500,000 


Grand  total 


^€250,000,000 


These  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  very  distant  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth.  Mr.  M'Culloch  gives  the 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  thus — 

England £141,106,857 

Scotland 27,744,286 

Ireland      48,200,834 


Total  ..  ..  £217.551,977 
And  since  the  period  such  statistics  were  taken,  the 
quantity  of  produce  has  obviously  increased  ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  above  data  are  only  given  for  the 
sake  of  illustration ;  and  how  they  are  affected  by  price 
we  shall  now  show. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  (1853)  is,  accord- 
ing to  general  testimony,  one-fourth  deficient;  so  that, 
instead  of  20,000,000  qrs.,  we  have  now  only  15,000,000 
qrs.;  query,  therefore,  how  are  we,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  balance  our  accounts  ? 

The  obvious  answer  which  commerce  gives  to  this 
question  is  to  advance  the  price  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  the  more  important  part  of  the  solution,  involving 
Jwto  much,  the  answer  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to 
reduce  to  practice;  for  the  moment  we  advance  the 
price  of  wheat,  up  gets  a  thousand  accounts  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger— as,  for  example, 
if  we  advance  the  price  of  wheat  from  50s.  to  66s.  8d., 
then  15,000,000  qrs.  at  the  latter  price  will  return 
i?50,000,000— the  value  of  20,000,000  qrs.  at  the 
former.  So  far  is  simple  in  theory  ;  but,  in  practice, 
when  we  advance  wheat  16s.  8d.  per  qr.,  servants  will  be 
looking  for  an  advance  of  wages  equivalent  to  it,  or  say 
30  per  cent. ;  consequently,  instead  of  the  above  item 
of  £50,000,000;  we  have  now  our  labour  account  ad- 
vanced to  ,£65,000,000.  Again,  tradesmen's  accounts 
also  get  up,  in  order  to  meet  the  increase  of  their  ex- 
penditure, so  that  we  have  some  £■'15,000,000  more  to 
add  to  their  folio,  making  it  £65,000,000,  instead  of 
£50,000,000.  These  two  accounts  added  together 
would  make  a  total  increase  of  the  farmer's  expendi- 
ture of  about  £30,000,000,  which  would  only  leave 
£7,500,000  as  interest  on  his  capital.  His  object  being 
to  secure  12|  per  cent.,  or  any  fair  per-centage  which 
may  be  allowed  him  in  the  absence  of  our  hypothesis, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  greater  advance  must  be  made  on 
the  debtor  side  than  16s.  8d.  on  wheat  before  he  can  do 
so ;  and  it  it  equally  manifest  that  the  whole  advance 
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caniiot  be  fairly  made  on  wheat,  for  twice  this  sum  in 
addition  would  only  amount  to  £25,000,000,  being 
£5,000,000  short  of  a  sufficient  rise.  It  would  take  an 
advance  56s.  Sd.  to  balance  the  above  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, making  the  total  price  of  wheat  106s.  8d. 
per  qr.  !  In  short,  the  i?30, 000,000  increase  of  ex- 
penditure must  be  spread  over  the  other  products  of  the 
farm— a  proposition  which  the  public  is  now  expe- 
riencing as  being  reduced  to  practice  ;  one  which  is 
further  involving  us  in  all  the  anomalous  consequences 
arising  from  a  difference  of  price,  as  we  shall  by-and-bye 
show. 

We  cannot,  however,  by  any  reasonable  means  secure 
to  the  farmer  this  year  full  interest  for  his  capital.  A 
general  loss  has  been  sustained,  and  he  obviously  is  the 
first  party  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  it,  which  brings  us  to  the  grand  question  at 
issue,  viz. :  Britain  having  sustained  a  loss  of  5,000,000 
qrs.  of  wheat,  or  £12,500,000  stated  in  money,  taking 
50s.  as  the  average  and  fair  value  per  qr.,  the  grand 
question  at  issue  is  to  make  each  of  her  inhabitants  pay 
his  fair  share  of  it,  and  no  more. 

A  deficient  crop  is,  doubtless,  a  national  dispensation 
of  Providence,  which  must  be  publicly  borne.  It  would 
be  madness  on  the  part  of  any  nation  to  think  of  shuf- 
fling such  a  burden  from  off  its  own  shoulders  upon  its 
neighbour's ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  almost  all  shuffling  together,  each  endea- 
vouring to  bear  as  little  of  the  burden  as  possible,  while 
not  a  few  are  even  contemplating  making  fortunes  (?) 
through  the  instrumentality  of  famine  prices  at  home 
entailing  upon  the  nation  a  much  greater  loss  than  it 
has  actually  sustained.  Consequently  there  are  others 
who  must  bear  much  more  tiian  their  own  share  of  this 
dispensation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  national 
calamity  which  must  be  publicly  borne,  but  one  which 
entails  upon  the  public  CDnsequential  losses  equivalent 
to  or  little  short  of  the  loss  itself,  as  will  more  practi- 
cally appear  from  the  next  paragraph. 

With  a  deficient  harvest,  labour  and  capital  are 
unequally  yoked  ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  Govern- 
ment procures  5,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  presents  it  to 
the  farmers  gratis,  and  then  puts  a  tax  of  so  much 
per  head  to  cover  the  purchase  price,  then  no 
increase  of  price  would  be  necessary  to  balance  the 
national  farm  account.  The  only  loss  then  sustained 
being  this  head-tax  of  £12,500,000,  labour  would 
only  have  to  give  the  equivalent  of  this  sum  in  extra 
work,  to  procure  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  undi- 
minished in  quantity.  But  when  a  distribution  of  the 
burden  is  left  to  be  settled  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  commerce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  course  of  things, 
it  is  very  different ;  for  the  farmers  have  no  alternative 
but  to  advance  the  price,  when  up  gets  price  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ledger,  in  order  to  make  the  farmers 
themselves  pay  their  own  share  of  the  loss  if  not  some- 
thing more  ;  so  that  before  we  get  our  supply  of  foreign 
wheatwepublishourmisfoi  tunes,  shouting  "Famine"  and 
"  Starvation,"  until  we  probably  pay  60s.  for  it  instead  of 
SOs.,  entailing  thus  upon  the  nation  a  loss  of  j£2,500,000 
on  the  5,000,000  qrs.,  and  probably  ^^5,000,000  more  ; 


on  our  other  imports  !  Hence  the  extra  loss  sustained 
amounts,  according  to  this  calculation,  to  £7,500,000  1 
British  industry  has  therefore  to  give  foreign  farmers 
£7,500,000  over  and  above  the  ordinary  value  of 
i?12,500,000,  or  £20,000,000  for  her  deficient  harvest 
of  wheat— amounting  to  SOs.  per  qr.  This  is  certainly 
not  saying  a  great  deal  for  British  commerce,  and  un- 
fortunately it  does  not  even  exemplify  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  for  it  has  only  reference  to  the  public  position 
of  national  labour,  while  its  private  position  is  much 
worse  situated  ;  for  individual  burdens  are  far  from 
being  equally  borne,  while  they  are  greater  in  toto  than 
£^20,000,000.  We  have  already  estimated  the  increase 
of  expenditure  at  £30,000,000  by  agriculture  alone, 
while  in  the  other  branches  of  industry  it  is  probably 
greater.  In  short,  the  derangement  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial system,  and  consequent  loss  sustained,  are  scarcely 
credible,  and  will  take  some  time  before  things  are  restored 
to  their  original  state  of  prosperity. 

More  work  must  be  done,  and  the  task  is  to  get 
parties  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  plough.  Either 
England  must  perform  more  work  this  year,  or  submit 
to  a  degree  of  privation.  This  latter  alternative  cannot 
be  accepted ;  hence  the  soundness  of  our  proposition, 
and  hence  the  theory  of  extra  price.  Now  the  theory 
of  extra  price  is  simply  this  : — Capital  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  past  labour  in  reserve,  and  the  proposition  of 
Commerce  is  to  draw  upon  the  past  and  give  the  future 
credit  for  the  price  of  the  5,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat 
(£12,500,000) ;  but  when  we  come  to  draw  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  million,  the  major  part  are  unfortunately 
empty,  and  the  parties  neither  willing  to  submit  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  alternatives.  They  advo- 
cate an  advance  of  wages  without  an  increase  of  labour ; 
hence  the  injustice  of  strikes  to  cover  national  losses  of 
this  kind.  Those  of  the  labouring  population  who  have 
any  spare  capital  by  them  are  a  parsimonious  party,  and 
neither  very  willing  to  draw  upon  the  past  or  credit  the 
future,  and  therefore  adopt  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  of  pinching  a  little  on  the  one  hand,  and  work- 
ing a  little  harder  on  the  other,  where  practicable.  In 
the  upper  ranks  of  life,  again,  the  world  of  wealth,  where 
there  is  a  reserve  of  past  labour,  the  parties  who  are 
willing  to  give  the  future  credit  are  overdrawn  upon  by 
those  who  contemplate  making  fortunes,  as  well  as  by 
the  labouring  classes  and  others  who  wish  to  pay  none 
of  the  loss  at  all ;  while  a  large  party  have  it  in  their 
power  to  reduce  their  establishments  or  demands,  who 
have  not  capital  on  hand,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  it,  so  as  to  maintain  their  expenditures  at  their 
ordinary  level,  and  do  so  ;  thus  adding  to  the  misery  of 
the  labouring  classes,  many  of  whom  from  improvidence 
would  require  extra  work.  Hence  the  many  con- 
flicts at  present  experienced  between  science-practice 
and  mercenary  parties  with  a  command  of  capital, 
who  are  deranging  the  whole  monetary  and  industrial 
systems  with  their  speculations.  And  here  we  may 
observe,  to  silence  objection  at  once,  that  it  matters 
not  whether  those  speculations  are  well  founded  or 
not,  if  they  are  improperly  carried  out.  That  we 
want  corn  for   instance  this    year,  no  one   denies ; 
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and  that  it  is  prudent  to  lay  in  a  store  of  foreign 
grain  is  equally  plain ;  but  why  publish  our  misfortunes  ? 
why  raise  foreign  corn,  and  give  £7,500,000  more  for 
it  than  should  be  given  ?  And  why  increase  the  price  ot 
the  poor  man's  bread  more  in  one  mouth  than  what  he 
ought  to  pay  altogether  during  the  twelve  ?  It  is  incon- 
gruities like  these  which  stamp  upon  our  commerce  that 
character  so  loudly  complained  of  at  present  by  the  po- 
litical journals. 

If  the  deficiency  of  5,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  were 
equally  divided  among  the  whole  population  of  Britain, 
it  would  not  entail  a  loss  of  more  than  10s.  per  head, 
estimatiiig  wheat  at  50s.  per  qr.,  and  making  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital 
required  to  procure  a  foreign  supply.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose that  there  are  five  members  in  every  family,  then 
the  loss  of  each  would  be  50s.  In  other  words,  the 
present  deficient  crop  entails  a  loss  or  debt  of  503.  upon 
every  labouring  man  who  has  five  members  of  a  family, 
including  himself.  Now,  every  labouring  man,  what- 
ever mny  be  the  sphere  in  which  he  labours,  ought 
surely  to  be  able  to  perform  an  extra  quantity  of  work, 
so  as  to  pay  off  one  shilling  wi  ekly  without  any  advance 
of  wages,  even  granting  that  he  has  not  a  reserve  of  50s. 
in  his  poeket,  as  he  ought  to  have.  In  1847  we  ad- 
vanced our  servants'  wages  2s.  to  4s.  per  week,  but  this 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  advance  of  price- ,  for  each  had 
nevertheless  his  full  share  of  the  national  loss  to  sustain, 
and  something  more.  The  deficiency  of  that  year  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  present,  and  the  labourers 
would  have  been  much  better  off  had  they  paid  off  the 
deficiency  by  a  shilling  per  week  without  an  advance  of 
wages  than  with  the  advance  which  they  received  ;  while 
with  an  increase  of  price  no  more  than  would  have  en- 
tailed this  extra  task  upon  the  labouring  man,  the  in- 
terest of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  would  not  have 
been  less.  No  doubt,  some  farmers  endeavour  to  evade 
an  advance  of  wages  and  tradesmen's  accounts  by  re- 
ducing their  orders  ;  but  this  is  short-sighted  economy, 
only  putting  the  burden  of  one  year  upon  the  shoulders 
of  its  successor — a  course  which  always  tells  its  own 
tale  in  the  long  run.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  dear 
years  never  make  fortunes  for  farmers'  daughters;"  and 
this  year  will  prove  it,  as  many  have  done.  The  rents 
of  landlords  and  profits  of  tenants  must  always  be  con- 
sidered the  mean  between  two  extremes,  and  it  is  during 
ordinary  years  that  the  latter  make  money,  if  any  at 
fill.    The  friends  of  the  farmer  and  labourer  are  many, 


but  too  often  those  of  Job,  in  reference  to  prices  ;  but 
one  advice  may  safely  be  given  to  both,  and  that  is,  to 
make  good  years  cover  bad.  No  labouring  man  ought 
to  be  in  circumstannes  so  depressed  as  not  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  bad  year.  In  cheap  years,  like 
the  last  four  or  five,  he  ought  always  to  be  able  to  make 
provision  for  bad  ones  like  the  present ;  and  our  labour- 
ing population  will  soon  be  in  such  a  position,  and  are 
inexcusable  if  by  improvidence  they  do  not  so  provide. 

When  any  kingdom  is  visited  by  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  such  as  that  which  England  and  France  now 
experience,  the  very  idea  of  making  fortunes  in  the  com 
trade  at  the  expense  of  the  public  is  of  itself  unpardon- 
able, being  nothing  less  than  a  new  edition  of  the  old 
story — "  This  via.n  sold  his  country  for  gold."  That 
many  attempts  have  been  made,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
has  only  afforded  statesmen,  priests,  and  poets  an  op- 
portunity of  justly  condemning  the  practice  at  issue  ; 
and  that  few  fortunes  have  been  made,  is  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  proposition.  The  public 
is  daily  becoming  more  unanimous  in  its  determination 
to  put  an  end  to  speculation  in  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life,  through  the  instrumentality  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics, private  companies,  and  travellers  or  commission 
agents.  So  long  as  prices  remain  above  an  average  in 
England,  as  they  generally  are,  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  give  us  their  surplus  corn 
at  our  ordinary  prices  ;  and  the  years  are  few  and  far 
between  that  the  earth  has  not  yielded  enoujih  and  to 
spare  for  all  its  inhabitants,  for  seed  time  and  harvest 
are  promised  and  sure. 

So  much  for  price  and  its  consequences.  We  have 
seen  that  a  bad  crop  is  a  national  loss,  which  must  be 
publicly  borne.  If  a  merchant  sustains  a  loss,  his  pru- 
dent course  is  not  to  publish  it,  but  to  strive  by  every 
honest  means  in  his  power  to  procure  goods  as  usual  to 
supply  his  customers.  So  is  it  with  nations.  Now,  if 
agriculture  has  this  year  lost  by  the  deficient  harvest 
£4,000,000,  and  manufactures  and  commerce£8,000,000, 
the  prudent  course  for  parties  is  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  sustain  their  respective  losses — agriculture  to 
debit  her  produce  £12,000,000,  and  manufactures 
and  commerce  to  debit  the  goods  of  agriculture  only 
£4,000,000  instead  of  £30,000,000,  on  the  former 
£8,000,000  and  the  latter  nothing.  Parties  will  find 
this  the  most  profitable  course  in  the  end,  for  specula- 
tive prices  disorganize  the  whole  industrial  fabric,  taking 
several  years  before  it  is  able  to  recover  itself. 


ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    BROOD    MARES 


Siu, — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  breeding 
of  horses  of  a  superior  description  would  amply  repay 
those  farmers  who  are  possessed  of  the  requisite  know- 
edge  ;  and  whose  farms  present  a  suitable  combination 
of  light,  productive,  arable  land,  with  pasture  of  good 
quality.  The  price  of  first-rate  horses  has  advanced  in 
a  remarkable  degree  of  late  years,  and  is  not  likely  to 
decline  so  long  as  the  country  enjoys  an  ordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.    It  is  everywhere  matter  of  complaint 


among  buyers  that  good  horses  never  were  so  scarce  as 
at  the  present  moment;  and  the  man  who  is  possessed 
of  a  weight-carrying  hunter,  or  a  fine  carriage-horse, 
will,  if  inclined  to  sell  them,  not  find  himself  long  with- 
out a  customer.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  inducements , 
the  breeding  of  horses  on  a  large  scale  is  confined  to  a 
few  districts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  east  and 
part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
part  of  Northumberland.     On  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  it 
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is  a  pleasant  sigbt  to  see,  field  after  field,  with  its  half- 
score  of  handsome  colts  ;  some  of  them  adapted  for  the 
chace,  while  others  are  destined  for  London  carriage- 
horses.  Though  not  so  plentiful  as  I  remember  them 
twenty  years  ago,  especisiliy  the  higher  bred  ones,  they 
are  still  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  show  that 
the  farmer  considers  them  a  portion  of  his  stock  pro- 
ductive of  profit,  and  consequently  worthy  of  attention. 
Even  there,  however,  breeders  might  with  advantage 
propose  to  themselves  a  higher  standard,  and  aim  at  pro- 
ducing hunters  of  the  first  class,  which  would  surely  re- 
munerate them  better  than  the  leggy  and  somewhat 
underbred  coach-horses  which  are  every  day  less  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  customers.  One  reason  why 
hunters  are  not  bred  there  so  extensively  as  in  former 
years,  is  that  farmers,  either  tempted  by  the  high  prices 
offered  by  foreigners,  or  under  the  pressure  caused  by 
agricultural  distress,  have,  from  time  to  time,  parted  with 
their  best  brood-mares.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  either  good  mares  or  stallions  should  ever  leave  the 
country,  there  are  nevertheless  abundance  remaining 
from  which  to  rear,  with  judicious  management,  a 
valuable  breed  of  young  horses.  In  the  hopes  of  afford- 
ing some  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  this  im- 
portant department  of  agriculture,  I  offer  the  following 
hints: — 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  is  the 
choice  of  brood-mares.  Never  breed  from  a  mare 
which  is  not  well  bred.  By  well  bred  I  do  not  mean 
having  many  crosses  of  blood  ;  for  many  mares,  nearly 
and  even  quite  thoroughbred,  are  very  undesirable  ani- 
mals to  breed  from.  A  well-bred  mare,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  is  one  of  which  the  progenitors,  for 
many  generations  back,  have  been  carefully  selected.  In 
this  respect  Yorkshire  breeders  possess  a  considerable 
advantage  over  those  who  reside  in  districts  where 
breeding  is  less  extensively  carried  on.  In  the  former 
county  it  is  easy  for  a  farmer,  even  of  moderate  means, 
to  procure  mares  which  are  above  the  suspicion  of  being 
tainted  with  cart-blood.  Owing  to  the  abundance  both 
of  thoroughbred  and  "  nag"*  stallions,  a  roadster-mare 
is  seldom  or  never  put  to  a  horse  of  inferior  stamp  to 
herself.  Thus,  with  little  or  no  trouble  or  cost,  a  class 
of  mares  is  in  the  hands  of  Yorkshire  farmers  which 
elsewhere  it  would  require  much  expense  and  research  to 
gain.  With  but  little  of  outward  show  to  recommend 
them,  they  breed  excellent  hunters,  when  put  to  a  suita- 
ble thoroughbred  horse  ;  whereas  mares  of  similar  ap- 
pearance in  other  countries  would  only  produce  stock 
fit  for  harness — if,  indeed,  they  were  good  for  anything. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  cart  or  other 
inferior  crosses  would  reappear,  and  thus  baffle  the  cal- 
culations of  the  breeder. 

Perhaps  mares  such  as  the  Yorkshire  farmers  use  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  safest  for  the  agriculturist  to  breed 
from.  Although  not  so  high-bred  as  some  others,  they 
are  less  expensive  to  purchase,  and  require  less  judgment 
in  their  choice  than  those  of  a  more  ambitious  character, 


*  A  "  nag"  is  a  roadster.    He  is  less  in  size  than  a  coach- 
horse,  and  better  bied. 


They  possess  one  recommendation  which  the  farmer 
should  never  lose  sight  of— I  mean  power.  Let  his  ob- 
ject be  to  produce  a  colt  which,  if  it  fails  as  a  hunter, 
will  be  useful  in  harness  ;  or,  if  some  accident  should 
unfit  him  for  fast  work,  will  at  any  rate  take  his  share 
of  work  on  the  farm.  I  know  no  better  test  of  success 
than  this,  viz.,  that  the  colt  which  loses  a  portion  of  its 
conventional  value,  should  yet  retain  its  real  usefulness. 
.Mvvays  make  strong,  well-sct-on  fore-legs  a  primary  ob- 
ject. They  should  be  placed  forward,  so  as  to  be  an 
efficient  support  to  the  animal ;  and  the  shoulder  ought 
to  stand  backward,  in  order  to  allow  the  legs  liberty  of 
action  ;  but  it  must  be  somewhat  round  and  full,  not 
thin  and  confined,  which  some  persons  conceive  to  be  a 
fine  shoulder.  Never  breed  from  either  mare  or  stallion 
with  a  decidedly  bad  shoulder.  An  animal  may  dispense 
with  almost  every  other  point  of  excellence,  and  yet  be 
of  some  value ;  but  if  it  has  a  bad  shoulder,  it  bears  so 
thoroughly  the  stamp  of  worthlessness,  that  nothing  else 
can  make  amends  for  this  fundamental  malformation. 
If  your  mare  is  tolerable  in  her  shoulder,  but  not  very 
good,  endeavour  to  find  a  stallion  which  is  particularly 
excellent  in  this  respect.  The  forelegs  and  shoulders 
being  right,  action  usually  follows.  But  this  being  a 
very  important  point,  do  not  take  it  for  granted,  but 
subject  it  to  your  strictest  scrutiny.  For  my  own  part, 
I  almost  think  as  highly  of  action  in  a  horse  as  Demos- 
thenes did  of  it  in  reference  to  an  orator ;  at  any 
rate,  not  even  the  most  fabulous  combination  of  beauty, 
breeding,  temper,  and  shape,  would  induce  me  to  buy  a 
horse  which  did  not  possess  it. 

The  foot  ought  to  be  taken  up  straight,  by  a  graceful 
bend  of  the  knee,  and  set  down  again  flat,  without  any 
deviation  either  outwards  or  inwards.  The  most  common 
faults  of  action  are  a  sort  of  shovelling  movement  for- 
wards, with  the  knee  almost  straight,  and  a  sideways 
motion,  either  outwards  or  inwards,  with  one  or  both 
feet.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  knee  to  be  too 
much  bent,  and  the  foot  to  be  apparently  pushed  back- 
wards when  taken  up  instead  of  forwards,  thus  causing 
it  to  be  set  down  too  near  the  place  whence  it  was  raised. 
Objectionable,  however,  as  such  stand-still  action  may 
be  in  a  hack,  I  should  prefer  it  in  a  brood  mare  to  the 
opposite  defect.  The  great  reason  why  action  in  the 
mare  is  so  essential  is,  that  she  having  the  roadster 
blood,  ought  to  supply  it ;  whereas,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  find  it  in  a  stallion :  it  is,  indeed,  very  rare  to 
see  a  thoroughbred  horse  whose  action  is  such  as  would 
be  desirable  in  the  park  hack,  the  roadster,  or  the 
hunter.  The  racing  man  cares  not,  provided  his  horse's 
head  is  seen  first  at  the  winning-post,  in  what  form  he 
moves  his  fore-legs.  The  qualities  which  win  fame  for 
the  racer  are  speed,  endurance,  and  pluck.  The  con- 
formation most  conducive  to  speed  depends  more  on  the 
back,  loins  and  hind-legs  than  on  the  fore-legs  ;  it  is 
therefore  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  horses,  whose 
performances  on  the  turf  have  baen  above  mediocrity, 
with  fore-legs  such  as  would  not  wear  for  three  months 
on  the  road,  and  with  action  such  as  no  man  would  wil- 
Hngly  endure  in  bis  hack  or  his  hunter.  Thorough- 
bred horses,  with  every  point  such  as  the  breeder  would 
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desire,  combining  power  and  beauty,  equally  excellent 
in  their  fore-legs,  their  ribs,  and  their  hind-legs,  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  every  neighbourhood,  and  even  when 
found  will  seldom  cover  half-bred  mares  at  all,  and  then 
only  at  exorbitant  prices.  These  are  the  magnates  of 
the  stud,  which  will  not  condescend  to  mates  of  descent 
less  illustrious  than  their  own.  If,  then,  you  cannot 
secure  their  services,  you  must  avail  yourself  of  the  best 
within  your  reach.  Supposing  your  mare  has  the  fore- 
legs of  the  action  which  I  have  recommended,  you  may 
safely  put  her  to  a  horse  which  has  tolerable  fore-legs, 
provided  he  is  in  general  power,  in  pedigree,  and  in  per- 
formance such  as  you  desire.  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter  that  I  once  put  some  mares  of  my  own  to  "  Tom- 
boy :"  his  fore-legs  were  by  no  means  first-rate,  and  his 
front  action  was  decidedly  scrambling  and  bad ;  but  my 
mares  being  excellent  in  both  those  points,  their  stock 
showed  no  traces  there  of  their  sire's  deficiency.  To 
breed  colts  with  bad  fore-legs  and  insufficient  bone,  is 
to  encumber  your  land  with  stock  neither  useful  nor 
saleable.  With  mares  of  first-rate  excellence  in  that 
respect,  you  greatly  extend  the  range  of  stallions  which 
it  is  safe  to  put  to  them. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  other  points  of  the  mare  in 
detail,  for  the  reason  that  their  selection  may  in  general 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  breeder  ;  and  also,  be- 
cause there  are  many  of  them  which  in  practice  will  be 
more  frequently  supplied  by  the  horse  than  the  mare.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  should  not  like  to  breed  from 
a  mare  with  a  bad  head  or  a  small  eye.  Natural  sound- 
ness, especially  in  the  feet,  is  very  important,  and  so  is 
good  temper.  With  mares,  as  vrith  cows  and  ewes, 
there  is  a  certain  character  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  the  experienced  breeder  knows  by  instinct,  as  be- 
longing to  those  likely  to  produce  good  stock.  It  is  not 
the  largest,  or  the  most  showy,  but  those  which  have  a 
certain  refinement  of  form,  and  a  gracefulness  of  out- 
line (which  are  as  characteristic  of  the  well-bred  female 
as  power  and  muscle  are  of  the  male),  which  will  most 
faithfully  reflect  in  their  offspring  their  own  merits,  and 
those  of  its  sire.  Many  a  large,  showy  mare,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  provokingly  uncertain  in  her  produce  ; 
one  year  bringing  a  foal  as  much  undersize  as  next  year 
it  is  overgrown.  Such  a  mare  ought  to  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  possible. 

By  observing  the  course  which  I  have  recommended, 
farmers  who  exercise  ordinary  judgment  will  make  as 
safe  an  investment  as  they  would  in  the  breeding  of  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  Their  colts  will  make  either 
hunters,  carriage-horses,  or  hacks,  of  a  useful  and 
powerful  kind. 

There  is  a  class  of  mares  much  higher  than  that  which 
I  have  described  above ;  I  mean  those  which  combine 
great  power  with  a  pedigree  Httle  short  of  thorough- 
bred— mares  which  have  in  their  youthful  days  been  fore- 
most in  the  hunting-field,  and  contended,  perhaps  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  steeple-chase.  Such  are  the  dams 
of  the  cracks  of  the  Melton  field,  and  of  the  victors  at 
Liverpool  and  Leamington.  But  they  are  so  difficult  to 
buy,  and  so  rarely  in  the  market,  that  the  majority  of 
breeders  have  little   chance   of  trying   their  luck  with 


them.  Their  owners  naturally  desire  to  secure  a  foal» 
when  it  may  be  a  great  prize,  won  at  a  small  cost,  and 
will  therefore  seldom  be  disposed  to  part  with  them.  It 
requires,  moreover,  a  more  ripened  judgment  and  more 
mature  experience,  to  select  mares  fit  for  the  production 
of  first-class  hunters  and  steeple-chasers,  than  for  the 
rearing  of  a  less  ambitious  character  of  stock.  The  stal- 
lion to  which  they  are  put  ought  to  be  one  of  a  superior 
class  to  the  majority  of  the  itinerant  animals  which  se- 
cure the  custom  of  so  many  farmers,  simply  because 
they  save  them  the  trouble  of  further  inquiry.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  horse  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  a  better  animal  than  the  mare.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty,  even  when  a  horse  of  tried  excel- 
lence is  found,  of  discovering  whether  his  points  and  his 
blood  are  suited  to  the  mare.  The  art  and  the  science  of 
breeding  first-rate  horses,  are  not  to  be  mastered  with- 
out  much  thought,  trouble,  and  research.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  it.  He  who  wishes,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, to  attain  golden  results,  must  adopt  a  course  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  too  common  one,  of  putting  some 
mare,  because  he  happens  to  have  her,  to  some  horse, 
because  it  happens  to  come  into  his  yard.  He  must 
never  breed  from  a  bad  mare  or  a  bad  horse  ;  nor  must 
he  grudge  a  few  pounds  sjient  in  securing  the  best  of 
either  sex  within  his  reach.  A  judicious  outlay  of  capital 
will  here  assuredly  not  fail  to  reap  the  reward  which  has 
attended  the  improvement  of  every  other  description  of 
stock, — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOUGHBY    WoOD. 


A  CHEAP  MODE  OF  FEEDING  PIGS.— In  the  year 
1803  a  very  curious  proposal  was  made  to  the  public,  by  a 
Mr.  Saunders,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  who  asserted  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  kind  of  food  for  pigs,  which  was  so 
highly  nutritious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extraordinarily 
cheap,  that  these  animals  might  be  kept  (taking  all  ages  to- 
gether) at  the  low  rate  of  one  penny  per  head  per  day.  Mr. 
Saunders  observes,  that  "  clover  or  sainfoin  hay,  at  £4  4s. 
per  ton,  is  4s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  or  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  and  that 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  either,  well  boiled,  will  make,  with 
the  addition  of  the  incorporating  ingredients,  sufficient  wash 
or  food  to  maintain,  throughout  the  day,  fifty  store  pigs, 
from  three  months  old  to  an  iu  definite  age  and  upwards."  He 
then  gives  the  following  estimate  of  daily  expenses  of  keepin  g 
fifty  storft  pigs : — 

s.   d. 

Potatoes,  one  bushel  . .  - 1    3 

Meal,  of  any  description     1     4 

Clover  hay   0  10 

Coal 0     3 

Attendance 0    6 

4  2 
which  is  exactly  one  penny  per  head.  Mr.  Sauuder.?  affirms 
that  a  single  sack  of  boiled  potatoes,  when  mixed  with  this 
wash,  and  without  any  other  ingredient,  will  go  as  far  as  four 
or  five  sacks  when  f!;iven  without  it,  aithoue^h  boiled.  He  in- 
creased his  stock  of  pigs  to  upwards  of  400,  consuming  about 
five  hogsheads  of  wash  dailj^,  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  one  penny  per  head  flaily,  in  excellent  store 
order,  and  many  of  them  fit  for  the  butcher.  He  states  that 
he  is  confident  he  could  make  one  sack  of  meal,  of  whatever 
description,  go  as  far  as  two  sacks  in  the  comtaon  mode  of 
fattcniusr. 
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ON    THE    EXHAUSTING    OF    LAND,    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 


A  worn-out  farm  from  over-cropping  and  improper 
manuring  is  the  worst  helpmate  a  farmer  can  espouse, 
being  thriftless  and  always  out  of  tune.  Prodigal  of 
what  she  receives,  she  starves  her  own  legitimate  off- 
spring, and  nurses  all  the  bad  company  (weeds)  which 
comes  in  the  way — a  family  which  never  fails,  in  the 
long  run,  of  prematurely  making  him  an  old  man  as 
well  as  poor.  How  different  is  the  fertile  farm,  well 
drained,  laboured,  and  full  of  manure!  for  it  is  always 
an  overflowing  source  of  comfort  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Let  a  farm  be  ever  so  fertile  naturally,  if  once  ex- 
kausted  by  over-cropping  and  imperfect  manuring, 
woe  to  the  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  not  got  the  extra  capital  in  his 
pocket  which  it  requires,  for  many  examples  of  ruin 
might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this.  We  give  one  in 
which,  although  the  tenant  entered  with  a  capital  of 
£10  per  acre,  and  judiciously  invested  it,  he  was 
yet,  at  the  end  of  four  protracted  years  of  thankless 
slavery  and  perturbation,  turned  out  a  beggar.  The 
farm  was  enhanced  in  value  about  25s.  per  acre  ; 
but  by  the  time  this  was  done,  the  poor  man  had  run 
himself  in  debt  for  guano,  bone  dust,  seeds,  and  other 
et  ceteras,  including  one  year's  rent,  when  his  landlord 
sold  him  out,  taking  indirectly  the  whole  of  his 
capital  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  more,  leaving  his 
guano  merchants  and  others  with  only  a  few  shillings 
in  the  pound  !  so  that  he  himself  was  actually  worth 
less  than  nothing  when  he  left.  During  the  first  three 
years  the  produce  of  the  farm  did  not  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  its  cultivation,  leaving  him  a  loser  by  more 
than  three  years'  rent  and  interest  on  capital  during 
this  period.  By  this  time  about  ^£"10  per  acre  were 
sunk  in  the  lands  over  and  above  the  ordinary  working 
capital  of  the  tenant ;  but  it  was  not  enough,  for  £5 
more  would  have  been  necessary,  besides  a  few  years 
more  of  time,  in  order  to  let  the  land  recover  itself,  as 
it  were,  from  over  exertion.  It  is  not  enough  to  give 
the  hungry  traveller  a  sufficiency  of  food,  for  he  must 
also  have  a  little  time  to  digest  it  and  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted limbs  :  so  is  it  with  the  soil  in  question — time 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  digest  the  manure 
before  working  it  up  into  the  organism  of  plants ;  and 
if  one  season  is  unfavourable,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
another  is  requiied  for  this  purpose — hence  the  con- 
clusion. Now,  this  additional  £5,  added  to  the  £\0 
already  invested,  together  with  the  first  £10  of  working 
capital,  makes  a  total  of  £25  per  acre  !  about  half  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple-  Woe  to  the  man,  therefore, 
\frho  embarks  in  such  a  farm,  unless  he  has  this  capital ! 
And  when  he  does,  investing  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay 
rent,  what  has  he  over  in  the  shape  of  interest  for 
this  enormous  sum  ?  Seldom  fair  interest  for  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  working  capital!  If  he  receives 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  first  ten  pounds  in- 


vested, he  is  the  lucky  exception  out  of  ninety  and  nine 
unfortunates,  who  never  recover  so  much  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  families. 

The  above  example  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  one, 
there  being  but  few  cases  where  an  extra  capital  of 
.£15  per  acre  is  required  to  ameliorate  the  exhausted 
soil.  Granted,  although  £20  has  been  sunk.  Tenants 
with  £'15  and  £20  of  extra  capital  per  acre  arc  indeed 
the  exception  to  be  met  with.  Few  landlords  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  parties  so  heavy  ;  for,  if  they 
could  benefit  £15  to  £20  per  acre  for  every  incoming 
tenant,  they  would  soon  get  rich.  But  this  is  not  the 
view  of  the  question  to  which  our  example  points ;  for 
the  tenant  in  it,  unfortunately,  had  not  even  £5  of 
extra  capital.  If  he  had  been  in  possession  of  this 
sum,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  weathered 
the  storm  in  which  his  unfortunate  bark  foundered ;  for 
he  was  a  man  of  talent,  integrity,  and  perseverance, 
with  plenty  of  credit.  He  had  only  £10;  a  sum  which 
few  incoming  tenants  ever  have;  the  other  £10  in- 
vested was  credit  and  interest  on  his  working  capital- 
invested,  too,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years;  another 
condition  of  the  transaction,  which  few  are  able  and 
willing  to  comply  with.  Doubtless  many  could  borrow 
as  well  as  he,  but  few  are  so  speculative  as  to  do  so ; 
the  more  common  course  being  to  limit  extra  capital 
permanently  invested  to  their  own  profits;  these  they 
will  risk,  but  little  more.  For  instance,  if  a  tenant  has 
£5000  invested  in  working  capital,  and  if  he  has  made 
12  per  cent.,  or  any  fair  per-centage,  on  this  sum 
according  to  equity,  as  his  landlord  a  fair  per  centaga 
on  the  fee  simple  of  the  farm  for  rent,  as  he  doubtless  is 
entitled  to,  then  his  profits  would  amount  to  £600 
annually.  Now  he  would  risk  this  sum  if  he  made  it, 
but  not  more  ;  which  in  eight  years  would  amount  to 
nearly  £10  per  acre  over  500  acres ;  £2,400  in  four 
years;  so  that,  in  this  time,  £2,600  would  have  to 
be  borrowed. 

But  where  is  the  incoming  tenant  who  makes  12  per 
cent,  on  his  capital  for  the  first  four  years,  when  in- 
vested in  a  worn-out  farm  ?  If  he  makes  this  sum 
during  the  second  rotation,  he  may  think  himself  for- 
tunate. Hence  the  screwing  and  enslaving  character 
of  the  task  of  ameliorating  exhausted  lands. 

Now  many  tenants  are  getting  tired  of  the  thankless 
and  enslaving  system,  which  has  for  its  ultimatum 
the  wearing  of  them  out  to  the  backbone.  There 
are  some  minds  which  cannot  as  yet  approach  the 
idea  of  a  colony  as  a  more  fruitful  enterprise,  but 
with  feelings  of  disapprobation,  and  even  terror. 
But  when  colonial  farmers  are  able  to  return  to  the 
mother  country,  and  give  for  short-horned  Dukes 
and  Duchesses  £500,  jfc600,  and  £700,  as  was  given 
the  other  week  at  Tortworth-court,  Gloucestershire ; 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Mechi's  prophecy  of  "  The 
doom  of  the  plough,"  and  his  •'•'  pledging  his  agricul- 
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tural  reputation"  iu  favour  of  the  "  Canadian  digging 
and  reaping  machine ;"  such  minds  may  soon  see  cause 
to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  colonial  agriculture. 
For  if  tenants  are  called  upon  to  invest  extra  capital 
to  the  extent  of  10/.  per  acre,  or  any  extra  capital 
whatever,  without  security  for  re-payment  at  the  ex- 
piring of  leases,  as  well  as  fair  per-centage  during  their 
currency,  such  extra  capital,  with  their  own  ordinary 
working  capital,  invested  in  the  prairie  lands  of 
America,  or  golden  fields  of  Australia,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  such  machinery,  and  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  may  teach  more  than  tenants  a  practical 
lesson,  the  theory  of  which  they  appear  very  un- 
willing to  learn  at  present.  Science  and  capital  un- 
fettered in  a  colony  cannot  fail  ultimately,  we  say,  of 
convincing  English  landlords  that  their  very  existence 
as  landlords  depends  upon  a  different  system  of  farm- 
ing from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  practised,  with 
a  different  security  for  capital  j  for  otherwise  they  will 
be  left  to  invest  tlie  extra  capital  required  to  restore 
their  lands  to  a  fair  and  profitable  crop-bearing  state 
themselves,  and  also  the  working  capital  too,  for 
tenants  will  not  resign  their  farms  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted. They  cannot  expect  that  English  farmers 
will  remain  much  longer  silent  spectators  of  the 
triumphs  of  colonial  agriculture,  not  only  overtaking 
the  progress  of  agricultural  science  in  the  mother 
country,  but  preparing  to  leave  her  patriarchal  systems 
in  the  background.  Facts  here  are  beginning  to  speak 
for  themselves,  leaving  nothing  for  us  to  say. 

Very  many  landlords,  if  not  the  majority,  are  as 
tired  of  the  present  system  of  things  as  are  their 
tenants,  for  exhausted  farms  are  every  now  and  then 
falling  into  their  hands,  teaching  them  a  practical 
lesson,  not  very  easily  forgotten.  Neither  are  they 
blind  to  the  increasing  prospects  from  the  progress 
of  colonial  agriculture,  and  the  effects  which  such  are 
likely  to  have  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  mother 
country,  for  many  of  them  are  welcoming  those  pros- 
pects with  more  cordiality  than  are  their  tenants,  by 
purchasing  estates  for  the  surplus  members  of  their 
families  more  freely.  The  surplus  population  of  British 
agriculture,  including  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers, 
has  been  estimated  at  about  200,000  annually— a 
surplus  for  which  her  limited  and  already  occupied 
estates,  farms,  and  cottages,  make  ho  provision  ;  hence 
the  absurdity  of  any  of  those  parties  impugning 
the  idea  of  a  colony.  Instead  of  such  ingratitude. 
England  ought  to  hail  her  colonies  as  the  greatest 
temporal  blessing  which  an  Omniscient  and  all-boun- 
tiful Providence  has  ever  conferred  upon  her — a  blessing 
only  beginning  to  be  realized  !  Had  our  forefathers — 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain— seen  our  colonies  of 
either  hemisphere  before  crossing  the  English  Channel, 
how  few  of  them  would  have  crossed  it !  It  was  the 
common  theme  of  the  press  in  1851,  that  our  colonial 
department  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations  would  produce  the  greatest  effect ;  and  it  has 
done  so,  for  since  then  our  colonies  have  risen  im- 
mensely in  the  estimation  of  the  Britisli  public,  and  are 
destined  to  rise  further  as  their  boundless  resources 


become  practically  more  familiar  to  us.  Enquiry  has 
been  aroused,  and  before  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
sons  of  either  landlords  or  tenants  will  invest  limited 
capitals  in  British  agriculture,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  will  first  visit  some  one  or  other  of  our 
colonies  so  as  to  select  the  best  bargain.  "  Settling  in 
the  world"  is  becoming  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ivlth  them,  for  if  they  can  make  10  and  20 
per  cent,  respectively  in  a  colony,  and  only  3  and  10 
per  cent,  in  the  mother  country,  few  will  think  of  the 
latter.  Incumbered  Estates  Bills,  and  Transfer  of 
Land  Bills,  will  then  experience  less  opposition  in  Par- 
liament j  while  estates  and  farms  will  become  more 
numerous  in  the  market,and  more  easily  acquired :  and, 
as  for  our  labourers,  emigration  with  them  has  already 
become  a  wholesale  concern,  for  a  similar  reason — be- 
cause they  get  longer  wages  in  a  colony.  Interest  and 
wages  are  becoming  primary  elements  in  all  agricul- 
tural questions,  and  the  amount  cannot  fail  in  the  long 
run  of  determining  differences ;  indeed,  facts  arc 
already  beginning  to  speak  for  thsmselves,  as  formerly 
noticed;  and  landlords  are  as  willing  to  appreciate 
these  as  tenants  generally  speaking. 

Landlords  and  tenants  are  unanimously  agreed  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  exhausting  land,  and  the  loss  arising 
from  bad  farming  generally  ;  but  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  such  a  calamity — for 
one  party,  attributing  all  our  calamities  to  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  antiquated  patriarchal  notions, 
briefly  conclude  that  the  only  safe  remedy  to  be  relied 
upon  is  to  get  rid  of  such  old-fashioned  folks  by  the 
wholesale  means  of  Incumbered  Estates  B'Us  and 
Transferor  Land  Bills.  A  second  party  conclude  that 
a  revision  of  our  Entail  Laws,  and  Laws  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  generally,  would  secure  the  necessary  in- 
vestment of  capital  to  avoid  the  calamities  at  issue.  A 
third  party  aver  that  the  interest  of  the  tenant  demands 
something  more  :  this  is  the  practical  party,  being 
composed  principally  of  tenants,  who,  arguing  as  they 
experience,  conclude  that  stipulation,  or  "  liberal  cove- 
nants," as  it  has  been  termed,  on  which  the  last  party 
places  so  much  confidence,  must  either  be  too  much  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  or  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
tenant;  that,  if  there  is  a  competition  among  tenants, 
as  at  present,  landlords  have  it  in  their  power  to  stipu- 
late as  they  think  proper,  laying  down  printed  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  of  properties, 
which  tenants  must  either  accept  or  reject  in  toto ; 
the  plausible  theory  of  "  a  mutual  agreement  between 
parties"  being  thus  practically  thrown  overboard  by 
virtue  of  these  "  little  Acts  of  Parliament,"  as  they 
have  not  unaptly  been  termed ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  colonial  enterprise  should  create  a  paucity  of 
tenants,  they  would  have  the  ball  at  their  own  foot,  in 
a  similar  manner  as  they  had  prior  to  the  existence  of 
a  surplus  population  of  farmers,  and  kick  it  accord- 
ingly. They  justly  conclude  that  so  long  as  the  landlord 
continues  to  pocket  ameliorations  at  the  expiry  of  the 
lease,  just  so  long  will  tenants  continue  to  pocket  ex- 
haustion, so  to  speak,  to  balance  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
restricting  stipulations  which  landlords  and  their  attor- 
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neys  may  concoct  to  the  cowtrary.  The  soundness  of 
this  party's  conclusions  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  its 
members  are  not  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  legal 
means  necessary  to  obtain  the  golden  mean  between 
the  above  two  extremes,  securing  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  the  rights  of  their  respective  capitals,  skill,  and 
property.  Hence  the  difi'er<.nceof  opinion  which  exists 
among  them.  A  fourth  party  goes  further  still,  de- 
manding full  compensation  for  all  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try and  mechanics,  such  as  improved  manures  and 
machinery,  without  the  exorbitant  charges  now  made 
by  the  Patent  Office,  which  prevent  such  being  realized; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  suggest  a  reformation  of  the 
Patent  Laws,  in  addition  to  those  of  land.  This  party 
argues,  that  it  is  absurd  to  propose  to  ameliorate  the 
soil  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  more  effective  drainage 
and  an  increase  of  manure,  because  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  present  supply  ;  and  that  the  emigration  of 
our  labourers  demand  the  abriflgment  of  labour  by 
new  machinery  for  draining,  and  all  other  works  and 
improvements.  Here  again  all  parties  are  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  an  increase  of  manure,  draining,  and 
machinery ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  topic  of  cheap 
patents  as  the  means  for  obtaining  such,  opinions  are 
as  opposite  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  while  some 
hate  the  idea  of  patents  in  toto. 

Now  we  cannot  help  concluding  that  much  of  this 
anomalous  diversity  arises  from  some  misconception  of 

the  facts  of  the  case  in  connection  with  land,  its  ex- 

t 
haustion  and  amelioration,  and  with  the  rights  of  inven- 
tive labour;  for  were  the  enormous  loss  which  the  nation 
annually  sustains  satisfactorily  brought  before  Par- 
liament, all  this  diversity  of  opinion  would  be  tossed  to 
the  winds,  and  immediate  steps  taken  for  avoiding  it; 
but  here  lies  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  the  facts 
of  the  case  satisfactorily  brought  before  Parliament. 
We  may  get  a  Committee  in  the  Lords,  and  another  in 
the  Commons,  and  blue  books  from  both  departments 


of  the  legislature,  as  have  been  done;  but  what  is 
the  evidence  they  contain  ?  Nothing  less  than  the 
anomalous  diversity  of  opinions  in  question  ! — nothing 
more  I — a  state  of  things  such  that  some  have  gravely 
asked,  "What  is  the  use  of  legislating  on  land?" 
"  Every  malady  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  prescription  !  Nature  must  be 
left  to  cure  herself !  So  long  as  foreign  corn  can  be 
had  for  less  money  than  home-grown,  why  waste  the 
precious  hours  of  Parliament  on  farming,  when  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
demand  more  than  all  its  time  ?  Why  interfere  in  a 
bargain  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  any  more 
than  between  the  greengrocer  and  his  customer?  Why 
proscribe  the  sacred  rights  of  real  property  ?"  Such 
is  their  line  of  argument;  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Simply  an  abortive  attempt  to  reduce  the  science  of 
agriculture  to  mere  commercial  peddling  twaddle !  Of 
argument  it  does  not  contain  so  much  as  a  single 
particle  worthy  of  passing  notice.  It  does  require, 
however,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  stated, 
which  are  these : — An  acre  of  land  has  been  reduced  in 
fertility  to  the  extent  of  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  another  acre  of  land  may  be  increased  20  bushels 
per  acre  in  lertility  by  proper  management.  Such  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  agriculturally  stated ;  and  that 
they  are  national  calamities,  which  England  has  ex- 
perienced from  time  immemorial,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  end  of  time,  unless  some  alteration  in 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  takes  place, 
requires  no  proof,  for  they  will  never  of  themselves 
effect  a  cure  under  their  present  weight  of  circum- 
stances, the  task  amounting  to  nothing  less,  in  many 
instances,  than  an  impossibility.  Incoming  tenants 
every  now  and  then  will  continue  to  be  deceived,  and 
exhausted  farms  thrown  upon  landlords,  and  that  more 
numerously,  while  the  public  will  continue  to  sustain 
a  loss  of  millions  annually  in  produce! 


MR.    ROGERS'S    SYSTEM    OF    CROP-GROWING, 


There  are  those  who  stigmatize  all  who  do  not 
fall  in  with  every  novel  recommendation  in  farming 
as  opponents  of  what  is  more  famiharly  and  in 
too  hacknied  a  manner  yclept  "  progress."  Once 
let  a  plan  be  successful  in  a  single  instance,  how 
isolated  soever  it  may  be ;  once  let  a  project,  how 
impractical  or  costly  or  local,  be  foimd  to  succeed 
on  one  occasion,  and  all  who  doubt  or  demur 
are  denounced  as  sceptical,  and  old-fashioned, 
and  unfit  for  the  "  progress"  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  present  day.  But,  in  fact,  there  requires  cau- 
tion as  well  as  encouragement  in  all  novel  plans ; 
there  requires  the  gentle  check,  as  well  as  the  vig- 
orous stimulus :  for  real  progress  can  never  be 
more  arrested  than  by  indiscreet  and  injudicious  re- 
commendations of  harshly  conceived,  theoretically 


supported,  and  non-matured  plans.  Pure  induc- 
tion and  analogical  reasoning  are  utterly  false  as 
applied  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  modified  as 
it  is  by  circumstances  almost  to  the  reversal  of  its 
apparently  necessary  conclusions.  What  is  true 
on  one  soil  is  absolutely  false  on  another ;  what 
is  correct  in  one  climate  is  diametrically  opposite 
in  another ;  and  theorising  from  a  single  fact  is  no 
better  than  ascribing  the  existence  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  to  Tenterden  steeple. 

Wehave  over  and  over  again  recommended  caution 
to  be  observed  in  the  Lois  Weedon  farming,  where 
manure  was  discarded.  We  thought  it  a  revival  of 
the  exploded  theories  of  TuU,  vainly  attempted  to 
be  realized  by  the  energetic  but  mistaken  Cobbett ; 
and  now  v/e  have  before  us  a  refinement  of  Lois 
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Weedon  farming,  in  a  proposal  not  only  to  dis- 
pense with  manure,  but  to  purify  the  grains  of 
plants,  the  germ  or  parent  of  the  crop,  from  the 
elements  of  impurity,  disease,  and  death— not  in 
England,  but  as  far  north  as  Elgin,  in  Scotland, 
where  a  Mr.  Rogers  professes  to  have  discovered  the 
cure  for  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  then  to  grow 
them,  these  antagonistic  forces  removed,  without 
application  of  any  manure  whatever. 

Mr.  John  Wakefield,  of  Elgin,  to  whom  he  says 
Mr.  Rogers  is  only  known  by  his  attention  to  the 
growing  of  corn,  by  this  anti-manure  system,  has 
sent  us  specimens  of  his  corn,  about  a  week  off 
ripening,  and  we  must  say  it  is  a  very  superior 
grown,  vigorous,  and  productive  specimen.  Mr. 
Wakefield  says,  "  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rogers, 
residing  in  Elgin,  has  discovered  a  means  of  grow- 
ing grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  without  the  aid  of  dung, 
guano,  or  any  substance  known  as  artificial  ma- 
nure. His  crops  are  better  than  I  see  grown  by 
the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  all  they 
can  do  with  their  present  system.  He  is  trying  on 
some  of  the  worst  land  here  with  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  likewise,  two  acres  of  wheat,  where  wheat 
was  grown  last  year,  and  he  has  been  signally  suc- 
cessful. Last  year,  he  had  two  or  three  small 
parcels  of  land,  and  succeeded  far  beyond  any  of 
his  neighbours."  Mr.  Wakefield  further  says,  he 
has  examined  the  grains,  stems,  &c.,  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  compared  them  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  same  means,  and  finds  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  healthy  appearance  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
corn. 

That  gentlemen  has  also  turnips  now  growing, 
sown  on  the  2nd  of  June,  Mr.  Wakefield  says, 
writing  on  the  20th  of  August,  measuring  18  inches 
in  circumference  ;  some  sown  on  the  10th  of  June, 
upwards  of  16  inches  in  circumference;  and  some 
on  the  18th  of  June,  as  much  as  15  inches.  The 
specimens  of  wheat  sent,  sown  so  late  as  the  2nd  of 
February  in  this  year — so  unfavourable  for  spring 
wheat — are  54  inches  long  on  an  average,  and  the 
ears  are  3  inches  in  length,  well  covered ;  and  we 
should  say,  if  a  fair  specimen,  and  the  plants  are 
well  set,  we  should  calculate  the  produce  at  42  to 
45  bushels  per  acre. 

We  have  few  elements  of  describing  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Rogers's  process.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  anything  connected  with  any  stirring  or  deep- 
ening of  the  soil  like  the  Lois  Weedon  practice,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  any  steep  calculated  to  manure 
the  seed,  but  to  be  a  disinfecting  process  \vith  the 
seed,  which  he  adds  deprives  it  of  certain  destruc- 
tive influences.  Mr.  Rogers  himself  says,  "  With 
loads  of  manure  you  have  nourished  the  very 
maladies  which  eat  them  (the  plants)  away,  and 
every  year  the  rot  gains  upon  your  potatoes,  the 


smut  upon  your  wheat  and  oats,  finger  and  toe  in 
your  turnips,  &c.,  &c.,  till  farming  becomes  a  lot- 
tery that  may  either  take  a  man  to  the  banker's,  or 
the  poor's  roll."  In  another  part  of  the  sameaddress 
to  the  farmers  of  Morayshire,  he  observes,  "  Let 
the  seed  be  purified ;  that  is  to  say,  let  it  be  (made) 
sound,  which  you  commit  to  the  earth ;  let  it  be 
without  corruption,  and  it  will  grow  and  come  to 
maturity  uncorrupted.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  self-apparent  principle,  I  years  back  com- 
menced my  researches  in  nature  and  science,  for 
the  means  of  eradicating  from  the  seeds  of  the 
earth  the  germs  of  impurity  and  scarcity  which 
they  had  imbibed  through  the  progress  of  ages. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  large  expenditure,  both 
of  time  and  money,  has  not  been  unrewarded.  The 
very  first  application  of  my  discovery  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  has  been  signally  successful." 

Mr.  Rogers,  it  seems,  wishes  for  no  compensation 
— no  remuneration  for  his  plan.  Though  he  does 
not  say  what  it  is,  we  infer  he  is  ready  first  to  have 
it  tested,  and,  if  successful,  to  give  it  to  the  public ; 
at  least  this  is  what  we  infer  from  the  letters  we 
have  received.  He  gives  three  instances  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  appeals  to  the  farmers  of  Morayshire, 
his  neighbours,  as  to  the  fact  of  his  sowing  one 
bushel  of  his  prepared  seed  on  a  rood  of  very 
light  sandy  soil,  and  12  bushels  of  wheat  was  the 
result,  i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  48  bushels  per  acre. 
This,  however,  had  5  small  loads  of  dung  to  it,  be- 
cause the  farmer  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Rogers  to 
sow  it  unless  it  was  so  manured.  On  some  other 
land,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  was  also  sown,  and  pro- 
duced a  similar  quantity ;  whUe  on  some  moor  land, 
"  a  piece  of  ground,"  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
of  South  View,  Elgin,  "  as  wretched  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  can  ever  be  possibly  imagined," 
61  bushels  of  wheat  was  produced  per  rood — 26 
bushels  per  acre,  as  we  infer,  altogether,  without 
manure.  Now  we  wish  to  give  these  facts,  as  we 
receive  them,  to  our  readers ;  to  remind  all  the 
admirers  of  Lois  Weedon  farming  that  this  is  a 
step  beyond  them  in  progress.  In  the  mean  time, 
can  any  of  our  readers  in  the  north  make  it  con- 
venient to  look  at  Mr.  Rogers's  produce,  for  he 
courts  inspection,  and  report  to  us  on  the  facts  of 
this  case  ? 

We  think  it  abundantly  clear,  that  whatever  is 
done  beyond  pure  attention,  must  be  done  to  the 
seed,  as  it  appears  there  is  no  particular  care  or 
attention  to  the  land. 

We  would  receive,  ourselves,  with  the  greatest 
caution,  all  plans  which  denuded  the  soil  of 
manure,'and  the  plants  of  food ;  but  it  no  more  be- 
comes us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  manifestly  well- 
meant  and  liberal  eflforts  of  Mr.  Rogers,  than  it 
does  to  crush  all  attempts  at  discovery  or  improve- 
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ment  just  because  it  seems  improbable,  Voltaire 
called  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  dolt,  because  he  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  one  day  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  50  miles  per  hour ;  and  such  would  a  man 
have  been  called  25  years  ago,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  a  message  could  be  conveyed  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  ten  minutes ! 

Sir,— I  find,  ia  a  leading  article  of  the  12th  inst.,  an 
account  of  my  growing  crops  under  my  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  likewise  a  few  extracts  taken  from 
my  first  letter  to  the  farmers  of  Morayshire,  which  I 
addressed  to  them  through  the  Courier  and  Courant 
journals  of  this  town,  twelve  months  ago.  I  tender 
you  my  warmest  thanks  for  bringing  this  all-important 
subject  before  my  fellow-countrymen. 

I  cannot  answer  your  leader  better  than  by  extracting 
a  part  of  my  second  letter  to  the  same  parties.  In  my 
first  letter  to  the  farmers  I  stated  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  disinfect  seed  for  sowing ;  but  I  did  not  then 
state  under  what  circumstances  I  was  prepared  to  disin- 
fect that  seed.  The  public,  very  naturally,  have  taken 
both  these  statements  in  a  mercantile  sense,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  have 
had  applications  for  innumerable  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  requests  to  disinfect  grain,  with  which  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  for  me  to  comply.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  strengthened  _my  first  impression — 
that  in  making  an  individual  mercantile  affair  of  the 
great  and  important  secret  which  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  discover,  I  should  be  doing  justice  neither  to 
the  public  nor  myself.  "  Sir,  I  think  you  and  your 
readers  will  admit  that,  if  all  I  have  stated  of  my  expe- 
riments is  true,  that  the  method  of  which  they  are  the 
result  will,  by  its  general  adoption,  be  productive  of  a 
benefit  to  the  nation  at  large  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  Can  I,  then,  be  too  bold  in  thinking 
that  the  test  of  the  truth  of  my  statements  and  the 
efi'ectiveness  of  my  method,  and  likewise  the  reward  for 
my  exertions  and  outlay,  should  be  something  like  na- 
tional also  ?  The  course,  then,  which  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  pursue,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  place 
my  services  at  the  disposal  of  either  or  both  of  the  great 
national  agricultural  societies.  Let  them  test  my  dis- 
coveries by  any  experiments  they  please ;  and  when  I 
have  triumphantly — as  I  know  I  shall  do — passed 
through  the  ordeal  they  may  appoint,  let  them  say  how 
far,  and  in  what  way,  I  am  to  be  rewarded  for  placing 
within  the  reach  of  all  cheap  and  abundant  food,  that 
shall  invigorate  the  body  and  ward  off  disease,  and  for 
rendering  agriculture  at  once  a  safe  and  profitable  pro- 
fession to  all  who  follow  it.  But,  lest  the  farmers  of 
Morayshire  may  think  that  I  am  not  acting  up  to  my 
public  statement,  I  intend  to  prepare  seed  for  one  or 
two  farmers,  that  seed  to  be  put  into  the  ground  under 
my  inspection  ;  and  then  the  owners  of  the  ground  may 
place  any  watch  or  ward  over  it  they  please,  and,  closely 
testing  every  period  of  the  growth  of  the  crops,  proclaim 
the  result  to  the  country.  If  I  am  deceiving  myself, 
then  let  that  bandage  be  removed  from  my  eyes  which 


has  hitherto  blinded  me  to  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  peace  and  prosperity.  If  I  am  deceiving  others, 
let  me  be  scouted  as  a  cheat  and  treated  as  a  knave ; 
but  if  I  am  doing  neither,  let  that  which  is  for  the  good 
of  all  be  made  manifest  to  all,  and  let  some  recompenoe 
be  made  for  the  weary  watching,  the  anxious  cares,  and 
the  whips  and  scorns  of  outrageous  fortune,  which,  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  good,  have  so  long  been  the  lot  of 
your  obliged  and  obedient  servant." 

Sir,  the  result  of  that  letter  brought  one  person  to 
me.  He  represented  himself  as  delegated  by  a  great 
body  of  gentlemen-agriculturists,  who  were  desirous  of 
testing  my  principles.  The  offer  he  made  was  such — 
that  I  was  to  give  them  credit  for  disinfecting  the  seed  ; 
they  would  pay  a  little,  at  an  average  price,  for  the 
seed ;  and  I  was  not  to  see  my  seed  committed  to  the 
earth  ;  and,  after  twelve  months'  credit,  if  they  liked 
my  plan,  and  felt  they  were  satisfied  after  thrashing  out, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  was  I  to  have  payment  for  all 
the  disinfection  of  the  seed. 

I  leave  comment  to  the  world.  My  system  is  the 
simple  path  of  nature's  right,  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
Lois  Weedon  farming,  where  manure  is  discarded.  I 
do  not  discard  manure.  Manure  is  a  safe  and  true  ma- 
nagement. I  discard  dung  of  every  description,  being 
nothing  but  a  compound  of  corruption.  I  first  look  to 
my  land  and  relieve  it  from  its  load  —  for  the  earth 
groans,  being  burdened — and  then  give  it  its  real  food 
and  nourishment,  I  then  purify  my  seed  from  its  un- 
natural body,  and  supply  it  with  food  for  the  growth  of 
a  new  and  pure  body,  so  that  the  elements  of  impurity, 
disease,  and  decay  are  for  ever  done  away.  This  have  I 
proved  long  before  I  ever  attempted  to  bring  before  the 
face  of  the  public  such  a  new,  mighty,  and  transcendent 
change  upon  all  the  old,  worn-out  system  of  agricul- 
ture. But  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  dark  side  which 
men  always  look  to,  but  continue  blind  and  perse- 
veringly  hostile  to  one  and  all  the  true  manifestations  of 
nature's  only  balm— that  balm  that  causes  her  to  go  on 
steady  in  her  course,  and  not  to  reel  with  dismay,  as  we 
have  been  wont  to  look  upon  her.  Let  the  farmers 
and  the  gentry  of  Elgin  and  the  surrounding  country, 
who  have  so  repeatedly  visited  my  crops  this  summer  at 
Maison-Dieu,  publish  to  the  world  the  truths  which 
were  made  manifest  before  their  eyes,  the  result  of  all 
my  labours  on  that  land,  that  one  and  all  have  acknow- 
ledged to  me  the  like  before  they  never  saw.  I  ask  it 
not  as  a  favour  to  myself,  but  as  a  fellow-feeling  they 
owe  to  society,  and,  above  all,  to  the  enraged  feelings  of 
suffering  humanity. 

I  will  not  state  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  labours 
in  that  land;  but  I  trust  some  lover  of  truth  and  justice 
will  be  courteous  enough  to  answer  the  stranger's  re- 
quest, that  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  and  the  Farmers'  and  Gardeners' 
Journal,  where  he  invites  some  kind  friend  in  the  north 
to  send  him  the  particulars  of  my  crops. 

I  flatter  myself  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  taken 
amiss  by  the  farmers  of  England  ;  for  I  have  no  other 
motive  in  view  but  the  well-being  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures.   Experiments  which  I  have  made  this  year  urge 
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me  onward  in  the  paths  of  truth.  I  have  proved  that 
my  system  will  answer  in  every  clime  and  on  every 
soil. 

The  cause  of  the  present  systems  being  so  diametri- 
cally opposite  and  false  to  each  other  lies  in  the  im- 
purity of  the  seed  and  earth  being  affected  with 
corruption.  The  parent  in  every  country  and  every 
clime,  it  at  last  destroys  its  votaries  with  death.  Can 
any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated  ?  Do 
not  our  greatest  chemists  pronounce  it  (the  dung,  dirt, 
or  filth)  the  sole  enemy  of  man  ?  Does  not  every  board 
of  health  pronounce  it  as  the  great  harbinger  of  disease, 
pestilence,  and  death  ?  Is  not  that  truth  enforced 
under  the  Sanitary  Act,  which  pronounces  these  dung- 
pits  as  the  sepulchres  of  deadly  poison,  the  effluvia  of 


which  is  pestiferous,  and  vitiates  the  air  ?  And,  after 
all  these  judgments  and  denunciations,  that  putrid 
matter  is  taken  to  the  field  and  garden,  to  inoculate  the 
soil,  so  that  the  seed  may — yea,  it  does— receive  its 
poisonous  sting.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  our  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  combat  with  the  multiplicity  of 
fevers  by  which  we  are  assailed  ?  They  forbid  the  use  of 
fruit.  Why  not  discard  the  use  of  bread  and  vegetables  ? 
also  the  use  of  flesh-meat  ?  The  animal  is  fed  upon 
this  corruption.  Why  not  speak  the  truth  at  once,  and 
say  all  is  wrong  ?  J.  Rogers. 

176,  High-street,  Elgin. 

P.S. — My  disinfected  seed  will  yield  at  least  double 
the  present  return,  when  put  on  to  land,  even  in  the 
old  system  of  dunging. 
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SHEEP. 
The  classes  here  have  been  well  sustained.  The 
Cotswolfls  were  very  numerous  (being  their  own 
country),  and  in  fine  condition,  quite  as  fat  as 
usual,  and  some  few  had  that  novel  placard  before 
them,  in  large  characters  of  red  ink,  "  Disqualified 
for  over-fatness  ;"  but  the  animal  was  there,  and 
breeders  see  their  condition  and  quality,  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  disqualification  rendered  them 
ineligible  as  competitors  subjected  them  to  greater  cri- 
ticism. The  Leicosters  and  Southdowns  were  two  very 
good  classes,  we  think  not  quite  equal  to  former  years. 
Though  better  animals  individually  we  have  not  seen  as 
some  of  the  classes  contain,  we  speak  as  a  whole.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  the  local  classes,  called  Shrop- 
shires.  Our  anticipations  were  unfavourable,  and  these 
accordingly  presented  to  us  greater  interest.  Some 
of  the  animals  shown  in  this  class  were  not  sur- 
passed in  the  yard — correct  in  form,  good  in  general 
feature,  fine  in  quality,  and  large  in  frame,  with  plenty 
of  wool  of  fine  fibre.  Some  of  the  animals  shown  in 
these  classes  were  decidedly  inferior,  and  varied  much. 
These  want  more  character,  and  this  meeting  will  do 
much  for  them  as  a  class  of  animals.  We  inquired  the 
pedigree  of  one  animal  :  it  was  from  a  cross,  about  fif- 
teen years  since,  between  the  Cotswold  and  Down,  this 
cross  being  perpetuated  up  to  this  time,  by  which  the 
breeder  considered  he  had  established  his  breed.  Some 
clumsy-looking  animals  were  shown  in  it.  We  are 
tired  of  repeating  that  "  all  breeds  must  aim  at  the 
same  general  conformation."  The  prize  list  will  this 
year  point  out  pretty  well  what  that  is,  to  all  who  have 
seen  the  animals  exhibited  at  the  Gloucester  meeting. 
LEICESTERS. 
Class  I. — Shearling  Rams. 
297 — 299  J.  Hall,  of  Bretforton,  near  Evesham,  Worcester, 
three  15i  months  old  rams.    .  Tliree  sheep  with  in- 


different frames  and  varied  wool ;  too  narrow  and  light 
make. 

300—304  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Sandy,  Bedford, 
five  16  montlis  old  rams.  These  are  a  much  better 
lot  :  302  (second  prize)  is  a  very  good  sheep,  with  a 
frame  of  fine  proDortions  ;  so  is  301 ;  303  has  a 
good  rump.  These  show  a  fair  portion  of  good  wool. 
303  commended. 

305 — 309  W.  Saiiday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Notting- 
ham, five  16  months  old  rams.  We  think  these  a 
still  better  lot  :  their  frames  are  beautiful,  and  quality 
fine.  308  (first  prize)  is  very  complete ;  his  chine,  and 
plaits,  and  depth  of  chest,  all  good.  309  is  a  good 
sheep ;  we  should  prefer  a  little  more  wool.  309  highly 
commended. 

310 — 312  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  three  16  months 
old  rams.  A  lot  of  very  useful  sheep,  but  not  so  pro- 
portionate as  the  two  last  lots,  standing  higher,  having 
more  offal.     We  should  like  a  greater  depth  of  frame. 

313  and  314  W.  Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le-Wold,  near  Brigg, 
Lincoln,  two  16  months  old  rams.  Good  and  useful 
sheep  ;  larger  sort,  and  more  wool  ;  not  quite  iu  ac- 
cordance with  our  idea  of  a  true-bred  Leicester. 

315—317  J.  Borton,  of  Barton-le- Street,  near  Malton,  York- 
shire, three  16  months  old  rams.  Very  pretty,  well- 
made  sheep,  with  fine  wool.  317  has  more  frame  ; 
mutton  rather  loose  as  a  whole.  316  and  317  com- 
mended. 

319  and  320  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  near  Crediton,  Devon,  two 
16  mouths  old  rams.     Compact,  good  shearlings. 

321  Sir  W.  Russell,  Bart.,  of  Charlton  Park,  near  Chelten- 

ham, a  14  months  old  ram.  Large,  and  loose  in  con- 
dition.    Query,  was  this  in  right  class? 

322  and  323  S.  Kingdon,  of  Lynch,  Thorverton,  near  Cul- 

lompton,  Devon,  two  16  months  old  rams.  Useftd 
sheep  ;  condition  defective. 

324  and  325  G.  Radmore,  of  Court  Hayea,  Thorverton,  near 
Cullomptou,  two  16  months  old  rams.      Very  good 
sheep,  particularly  324. 
Class  II. — Rams  of  any  other  Age. 

326—328  J.  Hall,  of  Bretforton,  near  Evesham,  Worcester, 
three  39^  months  old  rams.  These  sheep  do  not  pos- 
sess good  frames,  nor  are  they  correct  in  form. 

329—337  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Sandy,  Bedford, 
nine  40  months  old  rams.  A  very  splendid  lot,  good 
iu  size,  good  in  wool,  good  in  looks,  in  every  respect 
good.  We  thought  them  a  little  defective  in  cou- 
(lition  for  first-class  animals.     331   (first  prize)    is  a 
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large,  fine  animal.  329,  322,  333,  and  333  were  com- 
mended. 

333—342  W.  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Notting- 
ham, five  28  months  old  rams.  This  is  a  first-rate 
lot,  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding,  but  more  com- 
plete in  form,  and  in  firmer  condition  ;  they  do  not 
look  to  possess  quite  so  much  wool.  Their  forms  are 
cU  but  correct.  340  (second  prize)  is  equal  to  any 
Leicester  we  have  seen,  in  form  and  quality.  338,  339, 
341  commended,  342  highly  commended. 

313  and  344  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  two  40  months 
old  rams.  Large  framed  sheep  ;  heads  and  legs  too 
large  for  pure  Leicesters.     3  13  commended. 

315  and  346  W.  Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le-Wold,  near  Brigg, 
Lincoln,  two  28  months  old  rams.  Fine,  compact, 
good  sheep. 

347  and  348  J.  Borton,  of  Barton-le-Street,  near  Malton, 
Yorkshire,  two  20  months  old  rams.  Good  sheep ;  348 
capital  chine  and  plaits. 

349 — 351  J.  Umbers,  of  VVappenbury,  near  Leamington, 
Warwick,  three  40  months  old  rams.  A  good  lot,  with 
proper  frames,  but  rather  too  small.  349  good  chine 
and  plaits.     349  commended. 

353—355  J.  G.  Watkins,  of  Woodfield  Ombersley,  near 
Droitwich,  Worcester,  three  40  months  old  rams.  Three 
useful  sheep  ;  rather  large  offal  and  heads. 

Class  IIL — Shearling  Ewes. 

337  J.  Wilkins,  of  Corse,  Gloucester,  a  pen  of  five  15  months 
old  ewes.  We  thnik  these  did  not  do  credit  to  the  ex- 
hibitor. We  hope  he  will  take  the  lesson  designed  to 
be  taught,  and  improve  his  breed. 

358  and  359  W.  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Notting- 
ham, two  pecs  of  five  16  months  old  ewes.  Ten  very 
superior  animals,  we  think  surpassing  any  of  the  splen- 
did lots  hitherto  shown  by  this  exhibitor. 

SCO  W.Abraham,  of  Baruetly-lc-Wold,  near  Brigg,  Lincoln, 
a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  ewes.  A  very  good  lot  of 
shearling  ewes,  and  commended. 

These  classes  were  very  creditable,  and,  as  a  whole, 
more  in  accordance  with  what  a  true-bred  Leicester 
class  ou^ht  to  be.  Some  years  we  have  seen  much 
greater  dissimilarity. 

SHORT-WOOLS. 

Class  I. — Shearling    Eams. 

362  and  363  W.  Rigdeu,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  two  16^ 
months  old  rams.  Good  sheep.  362  possesses  a  beau- 
tiful frame  ;  head  defective,  and  too  much  skin  shown 
363  a  good  hind  quarter. 

364  and  365  T.  Ellman,  of  Beddinshara,  near  Lewes,  Sussex, 
two  15  months  old  rams.     Very  useful  and  fine  sheep. 

367  and  369  The  Duke  oi  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chi- 
chester, two  16  months  2  weeks  old  rams.  Good  sheep. 
367  nice  frame;  369  too  long  in  frame,  and  not  level. 

372 — 377  W.  Sainsbury,  of  Manor  House,  West  Lavington, 
sLic  16  months  old  rams.  These  are  a  lot  of  very  useful 
sheep,  and  profitable  ;  but  their  heads  are  rather  large, 
and  crowns  high,  and  their  frames  not  very  compact  as 
a  whole.    377  has  a  good  frame. 

379  Tlie  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  of  the  Castle,  Slane,  Meath, 
a  1  year  and  3  mouths  old  ram.  A  fair  mountain 
or  Cheviot  sheep. 

380—383  J.  Thornhill  Harrison,  of  Frocester  Court,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucester,  four  16  months  old  rams.  These 
sheep  possess  a  good  quantity  of  wool,  but  indifferent 
frames. 

334 — 337  H.  Scott  Hayward,  of  Folkingtou,  nearWillingdon, 
Sussex,  four  16  months  old  rams.  These  are  rather 
small,  but  prettily  formed,  with  light  wool. 

390  and  391  Lord  Walsinghara,  of  Merton  Hall,  near  Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk,  two  15j  months  old  rams.  Useful,  light- 
woolled  sheep. 

393 — 398  Henry  Lugar,  of  Hengrave,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Suffolk,  six  16  months  old  rams.  This  lot 
contained  some  very  prime  animals  ;  frame  and  form 
all  that  could  fairly  be  wished.  We  think  breeders 
must  be  very  fastidious  to  object  to  some  trifling  differ- 


ence in  the  colour  of  the  face  or  legs  when  the  animal 
is  all  right.    393  is  a  splendid  sheep. 

402—411  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge,  ten  16 
months  old  rams.  This  is  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  lot  of 
splendid  shearlings  ;  we  do  not  know  when  he  exhi- 
bited a  better.  We  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  for 
ourselves  if  Mr.  Webb's  were  in  truth  the  best  sheep, 
according  to  our  humble  judgment ;  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  that,  to  our  taste,  we  could  select  some  we 
thought  as  profitable  for  service,  but  we  could  not  find 
any  so  perfect  in  form  or  so  true  in  breeding,  such 
rotundity  in  frame,  such  quality  of  flesh,  hghtness 
in  offal,  and  general  symmetry  and  l)eauty  of  coun- 
tenance, as  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  this  lot. 
404  first  prize,  403  second  prize,  405  to  407  com- 
mended. 

412  R.  Boys,  of  Eastboum,  Sussex,  a  16  months  old  ram. 
Small  ;  girth  not  good. 

415  and  416  The  Earl  of  Chichester,  of  Stanmore,  near  Lewes, 
Sussex,  two  16  months  old  rams.  These  not  good  in 
frame ;  girth  (or  chine,  &c.)  defective. 

421  and  422  Sir  E.G.  Throckmorton, Bart.,  of  Buckland,near 
Faringdon,  two  16  months  old  rams.  Good  useful 
sheep ;  rather  slender  girth. 

423—425  J.  Williams,  of  Buckland,  near  Faringdon,  three  16 
months  old  rams.    Three  good  sheep,  with  plenty  of 
wool.    This  is  a  good  and  well-filled  class;  scarcely  one 
defective  animal. 
Class    H.— Rams  of  any  other  Age. 

426  and  427  W.  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  two  28| 
months  old  rams.  Very  good  sheep.  427  (second 
prize)  is  nearly  all  we  want  in  frame ;  back  very  straight, 
bioad,  and  good  substance. 

428  and  429  T.  Ellman,  of  Beddingham,  near  Lewea,  Sussex, 
two  29  months  old  rams.  Very  fair  formed  sheep,  but 
not  depth  enough  in  frame. 

430—435  W.  Sainsbury,  of  Manor  House,  West  Lavington, 
near  Devizes,  six  28  months  old  rams.  These  are  a 
good  useful  lot,  but  not  quite  to  our  taste  :  heads  too 
large,  girth  too  slender,  not  compact  enough  in  form, 
still  very  good,  profitable  animals.  We  must  have  v. 
compact  form,  if  it  is  of  large  size.  435  has  a  beautifu 
frame,  but  the  rump  is  short.  435  highly  com- 
mended. 

437  The  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  of  the  Castle,  Slane,  Meath. 

a  4  years  5  months  old  ram.  Cheviot;  a  fair  usefii. 
sheep  of  its  kind. 

438  Heury  Lugar,  of  Hengreave,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Suffolk,  a  40  months  old  ram.  This  is  a  very  gooii 
sheep  ;  good  length  of  frame,  and  level,  good  back.  Il 
he  has  a  defect,  it  is  in  his  chine  and  girth. 

439  Henry  Lugar,  of   Hengrave,    near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

Suffolk,  a  28  months  old  ram.  This,  we  think,  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  the  best  Southdown  ram  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  its  form  and  general  appearance  is  splendid.  He 
very  properly  took  the  first  prize ;  taking  his  age  into 
account,  he  is  unequalled. 

440  and  441  T.  Robinson,  of  Burtou-ou-Trcnt,  Stafford,  two 

51  months  old  rams.  Useful  sheep,  nice  frames,  but 
too  short. 

442  and  443  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,    of  Badmington,  near 

Chippenham,  a  40  and  a  28  months  old  ram.  Very  good 
sheep. 

444  The  Earl  of  Chichester,  of  Staumer,  near  Lewes,  a  28 

months  old  ram.     A  good  sheep  ;   too  slender  in  frame. 

445  J.  Talbot,  of  Temple   Guiting,  near  Cheltenham,   a  two 

years  4  months  old  ram.  This  sheep  will  neither  do 
credit  to  the  exhibiter  or  the  stocks  of  Messrs.  Ellman 
and  Grantham,  from  whose  flocks  it  professes  to  be  de- 
scended. It  just  shows  what  injudicious  breeders  may 
do  by  bad  selection  and  mismanagement. 

Class  IIL— Shearling  Ewes. 

446  W.  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  a  pen  of  five  16;^ 

months  old  ewes.  A  very  fine  lot  of  well-formed  ewes, 
of  beautiful  appearance  and  form  ;  highly  commended. 

443  J.  Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting,  near  Cheltenham,  a  pen  of 

five  10  months  old  ewes.    Not  creditable  to  a  breeder 
in  an  ordinary  market. 
449  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  a 
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pen  of  five  16  months  and  2  weeks  old  ewes.  Good 
ewes,  of  great  substance,  too  long  in  frame,  necks  thin 
and  long;  commended. 

450  The  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  near  Faringdon,  a  pen 

of  15  months  old  ewes.    Small,  with  thin  necks. 

451  The  Marquis  of  Con  J  ngham,  of  the  Castle,  Slane,  Meath, 

a  pen  of  five  1  year  and  3  months  old  ewes.  Cheviots ; 
fair  of  the  kind. 

452  Lord  Walsinghaiu,  of  Merton  Hall,  near  Thetford,  Nor- 

folk, a  pen  of  five  15|  months  old  ewes.  Very  good 
frames,  but  light  wool ;  highly  commended. 

453  H.Lugar,  of  Hene;reave,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 

a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  ewes.  A  very  splendid  lot ; 
form  nearly  perfect,  looks  good,  wool  good,  great  sub- 
stance, for  symmetry  and  beauty  unequalled  by  any  in 
the  yard.    First  prize. 

454  TheDukeof  Beaufort,  of  Badminton,  near  Chippenham, 

a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  ewes.  A  very  pretty  and 
compact  lot. 

455  H.  Lugar,  of  Hengrave,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 

a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  ewes.  A  very  capital  lot, 
very  similar  to  453;  necks  rather  thinner,  but  altogether 
nearly  perfect.    Second  prize. 

We  never  saw  more  profitable  Downs  than  here  exhibited. 
Mr.  Lugar  has  shown  many  very  first-rate  animals,  possessing 
more  than  the  usual  size  and  substance,  but  retaining  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  pure  Southdown.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  we  want  all  we  can  procure  of  meat  and  wool  without 
losing  any  good  point  or  quality. 

LONG  WOOLS. 

Class  I. — Shearling  Rams. 

456—458  W.  Hewer,  of  Hill  House,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester, three  16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  456  a 
good  sheep ;  fiae  form  and  quality ;  wool  thin,  and 
varied.  457  better  thigh  and  chine;  wool  varied.  458, 
better  plaits,  shoulder  defective,  legs  too  near,  back 
good ;   wool  more  alike. 

460 — 465  Lord  de  Mauley,  of  Hatherop,  near  Fairford,  Glou- 
cester, sis  18  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  460  useful 
sheep ;  common  look,  with  varied  wool.  461  smaller, 
and  narrower  frame.  462  longer  sheep,  rump  low ; 
stands  better  than  last,  but  not  so  handsome.  463 
general  frame  and  back  good.  464  fair  frame ;  stands 
badly.    465  smaller  fiame;  fair. 

466 — 470  W.  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester, five  16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  466  a  tine 
sheep;  large  frame,  broad  kin,  fair  thighs,  stands 
high,  shoulder  fair,  rather  low  fore-end.  467  smaller ; 
rump  good,  stands  lower,  wool  straight,  purse  covered. 
468  a  capital  shearling ;  stands  high  and  well ;  good 
breast,  chine,  and  plaits  ;  wool  fair  ;  a  fine-made  ani- 
mal, legs  perhaps  too  long ;  took  2nd  prize.  469  a 
very  good  sheep  ;  stands  lower,  good  chest,  and  deep 
frame;  wool  too  straight,  not  curly;  highly  com- 
mended. 470  a  fine  sheep ;  rather  low  on  chine,  fine 
rump,  and  loin  narrow,  with  straight  wool. 

471 — 476  E.  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Andoversford, 
Gloucester,  six  16  months  old  improved  Cotswold 
rams.  This  is  a  very  useful  lot,  but  too  narrow  in 
frame,  and  too  long  on  the  leg ;  backs  good,  but  not 
broad  enough;  wool  fair.  471  is  a  very  useful  sheep, 
and  commended. 

477  W.  Slatter,  of  Stratton,  near  Cirencester,  a  16  months 

old  Cotswold  ram.  A  more  compact  kind  of  sheep, 
denoting  Leicester  blood. 

478  and  479  G.  Hewer,  of  Ley^ore,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 

cester, two  16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  Two  very 
useful  sheep ;  fair  rumps,  but  indifferent  chines.  479 
commended. 

480  W.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester,  a  15 
mouths  old  improved  Cotswold  ram.  A  large  sheep, 
with  light  wool ;  dark  face  and  legs. 

481—483  W.  Cother,  of  Middle  Aston,  near  Woodstock, 
Oxon,  three  16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  A  useful 
lot ;  very  good  sheep. 

484 — 489  G.  Fletcher,  of  Shipton,  near  Andoversford,  Glou- 
cester, six  16  mouths  old  Cotswold  rams.    A  useful 


lot ;  shorter,  and  more  compact ;  fair  wool,  dark  faces 
and  legs.  485  nice  frame  and  wool,  good  back  ;  com- 
mended.   488  tall,  and  fine  looking ;  commended. 

491  and  492  J.  Lane,  of  Barton  Mill,  near  Cirencester,  two 
16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  Two  very  useful  sheep ; 
longer  in  frame,  and  longer  wool. 

494—498  W.  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  near  Northleach, 
Gloucester,  five  16  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  A 
very  good  lot,  with  large  frames  ;  good  wool ;  all 
denoting  true  breeding.  495  took  1st  prize  ;  he  is  a 
capital  sheep,  with  fiae  rump  and  depth  of  frame.  This 
is  the  best  lot  of  shearlings  shown  in  this  class  ;  and 
do  the  breeder  great  credit. 

499—501  W.  Smith,  of  Bibiu:y,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester, 

three  15  months  old  improved  Cotswold  rams.    A  good 

lot,  and  much  alike ;  they  possess  dark  faces  and  legs, 

good  frames,  and  curly  wool. 

This  is  a  very  good  class ;  the  best  we  have  seen  of  the 

kind. 

Class  II. — Rams  of  any  other  Age. 

502  C.  R.  Smith,  of  Southrop,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester,  a  4 
years  and  4  mouths  old  Cotswold  ram.  A  very  heavy, 
mis-shapen  rump ;  plait  heavy,  but  out  of  form. 

503—505  W.  Hewer,  of  Hill  House,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester, three  40  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  Three 
extraordinary  sheep,  but  varied  in  form ;  and  wool  of 
varied  sort. 

508  Lord  de  Mauley,  of  Hatherop,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester, 
a  5  shear  Cotswold  ram.  A  large,  useful  sheep,  but 
too  "  skinny  "  under  jaw ;  ^thigh  and  flank  thin. 

510  and  511  W.  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester, two  40  months  old  Cotswold  rams.  Two  large 
sheep  ;  good  frames,  but  light  wool.    511  commended. 

512  and  513  E.  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Andoversford, 
Gloucester,  two  Cotswold  rams.  512  a  beautiful  sheep  ; 
capital  chine  and  plait.  2nd  prize.  513  very  good, 
more  wool. 

514  W.  Slatter,  of  Stratton,  near  Cirencester,  a  28  months  old 

Cotswold  ram.  Capital  quality  ;  rump  defective,  fine 
shoulders,  chest  good,  wool  thin.     1st  prize. 

515  and  516  W.  Cother,  of  Middle  Aston,  near  Woodstock, 

two  Cotswold  rams.  515  very  good  sheep,  and  more 
wool.    516  good. 

Class  III. — Shearling  Ewes. 

520  W.  Coldicott,  of  Over  Norton,  near   Chipping  Norton, 

Oxford,  a  pen  of  five  15  months  old  Oxfordshire  ewes. 
A  good  lot,  compact,  fair  wool. 

521  and  522  Lord  de  Mauley,  of  Hatherop,  near  Fairford, 

Gloucester,  two  pens  of  five  18  months  old  Cotswold 
ewes.  521  thin  in  frame, and  longeron  legs.  522  still 
narrower. 
523  and  524  W.  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester, two  pens  of  16  months  old  Cotswold  ewes.  523 
still  less  iu  frame.     524  rather  larger  ;  same  form. 

525  T.  Gillett,  of  Kilkenny,  near  Witney,  Oxford,   a  pen  of 

five  17  mouths  old  ewes.     Fine  sort. 

526  aod  527  W.  Cother,  of  Middle  Aston,   near  Woodstock, 

Oxford,  two  pens  of  five  1 6  months  old  Cotswold  ewes. 
Pretty,  but  datk  and  spotted  faces  and  legs;  good 
wool. 

528—530  G.  Fletcher,  of  Shipton,  near  Andoversford,  Glou- 
cester, three  pens  of  five  16  months  old  Cotswold  ewes. 
Very  useful,  but  by  no  means  alike  iu  looks  or  frame. 

531  and  532  T.  Gillett,  of  Kilkenny,  near  Witney,  Oxford, 
two  pens  of  five  17  months  old  ewes.  Well  matched  ; 
more  wool,  longer  frames,  some  speckled  legs  and  faces. 

534  and  535  W.  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  Eastington,  near 
Northleach,  two  pens  of  five  16  months  old  Cotswold 
ewes.  Two  very  fine  and  handsome  lots  of  first  quality, 
and  fine  offal.  535  a  beautiful  lot ;  the  perfection  of 
large  sheep  in  quality  and  beauty.  535  Ist  prize,  534 
2nd  prize. 

SHROPSHIRES. 
While  inspecting  the  class  of  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh 
sheep  shown  at  Lewes  last  year,  in  the  Local  or  Special 
Prize  Class,  we  made  some  derogatory  remark,  intimating 
that  the  class,  as  a  whole,  were  scarcely  entitled  to  their 
prizes.    A  highly  respectable  breeder  overhearing  the 
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remark,  exclaimed,  "Oh!  come  to  Gloucester  next 
year,  you  will  complain  then."  Well,  we  have  been  to 
Gloucester;  but  instead  of  complaint  or  censure,  we 
have,  as  a  whole,  to  express  our  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  various  classes  shown  for  those  prizes.  We  do 
not  admire  every  animal  in  these  classes  ;  many  of  them 
have  neither  form  nor  character  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  western  district.  When 
sheep  (Southdown  or  any  other  sheep)  possess  correct 
proportions  in  form,  large  frames,  great  beauty,  good 
quality  of  meat,  fine  wool,  and  plenty  of  it,  we  call  them 
good  ones,  and  worthy  our  best  commendation ;  and  such 
were  many  of  the  sheep  shown  in  these  classes.  We  ques- 
tion if  the  Southdown  and  Cotswold  (No.  537)  shown 
by  Mr.  Gillett  had  his  superior  in  the  show,  as  a  sheep 
for  general  usefulness  and  profit ;  and  No.  546,  shown 
by  Mr.  Horton,  was  a  very  profitable  sheep.  The  pens 
shown  by  Mr.  Foster  were  striking  examples  of  good 
ewes,  and  prolific  as  well  as  excellent  breeders.  These 
are  not  "  pure  Southdowns" — we  know  it — but  they  are 
a  very  useful  class  of  animals  for  any  breeder  to  adopt. 
We  think  pure  Southdowns  less  profitable.  They  are 
too  small,  grow  too  slowly,  and  produce  too  little  wool 
and  mutton.  The  population  demand  a  larger  joint, 
and  they  will  have  it.  We  will  run  through  the  classes ; 
and  the  two  or  three  words  we  have  to  say  upon  each 
our  readers  must  just  take  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  our 
hope  and  aim  is  to  guide  to  a  true  and  correct  estimate 
of  breed  and  breeding. 

Class  I. — Rams   op  Any  Age. 

53G  and  537  J.  Gillett,  of  Brize  Norton,  near  Witney,  Oxford, 
two  Cotswold  and  Southdown  rams.  536  is  a  large 
aud  highly  profitable  shearling,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pure  Southdown  ;  highly  commended. 
537  is  a  very  large  sheep,  possessing  much  of  the 
Southdown  character;  his  frame  is  nearly  perfect ;  his 
defect  is  in  the  rump  being  a  little  too  short,  and  not 
sufficiently  up;  the  quality  of  muttou  very  good;  wool 
plentiful ;  for  size  aud  substance  unequalled  by  any 
sheep  possessing  the  Down  character  in  the  yard. 

538—540  S.  Meire,  of  Castle  Hill,  near  Much  Wenlock, 
Salop,  three  improved  Shropshire  Down  rams.  Three 
good  sheep,  possessing  large  frames. 

541 — 543  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  three  cross- 
bred rams.  Three  queer-looking  animals;  frames  not 
compact  enough,  and  heads  large ;  they  are  a  cross 
breed  ;  they  want  to  be  more  proportionate  in  most 
points. 

544  J.  Futcher,  jun.,  of  Fovant,  near  Salisbury,  a  16  months 

3  weeks  and  1  day  old  improved  Hampshire  Down 
ram.    A  very  coarse-looking  Southdown. 

545  P.  Morris,  of  the  Hurst,  near  Clun,  Salop,  a  2  years  and 

4  months  old  Shropshire  ram.     A  coarse,  queer  sheep. 

546  T.  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  near  Cressage,  Salop,  a  2 

years  and  4  mouths  old  Shropshire  Down  ram.  This 
is  a  very  good  sheep,  both  in  frame  aud  wool,  and  pos- 
sesses marks  of  a  highly  profitable  character ;  qualified 
for  any  country.  2nd  prize. 
547 — 550  S.  King,  of  Old  Haywar J  Farm,  near  Hungerford, 
four  West  Country  Down  rams.  These  are  a  large 
class  of  animals,  hut  rather  coarse  iu  frames  aud  heads. 

552  C.  Randall,  of  Chadbury,  near  Evesham,  Worcester,  a  28 

months  old  Shropshire  ram.    A  useful  sheep ;  head  too 
large. 

553  and  554  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  of  Packingtou,  near 

Coventry,  Warwick,  two  Shropshire  rams.    These  are 

of  better  quality,  are  useful  sheep,  witli  better  frames. 
555 — 557  J.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  three  Oxford 

Grey  rams.    These  sheep  ate  far  too  long  and  coarse  iu 

frame ;  head  large. 
558  G.  HanghtoD,  of  Pitchford,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  15  months 


old  Shropshire  Down  ram.    This  is  a  large  useful  sheep. 

559—560  S.  Matthews,  of  Montford,  near  Shrewsbury,  two 
2  years  aud  4  mouths  old  Shropshire  Down  Kams. 
These  are  not  in  good  form ;  frames  not  compact 
euoufjh. 

561—565  W.  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge, 
Worcester,  five  16  mouths  old  Shropshire  Down  rams. 
Those  sheep  are  much  what  we  like ;  they  are  good, 
useful,  well-made  sheep,  very  useful  in  frame  and  cha- 
racter. 

566—571  W.  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash  Farm,  Chaddleworth, 
near  Wantaee,  Berks,  six  West  Country  Down  rams. 
These  are  large,  but  not  good  frames.  The  prevailing 
fault  in  this  class  is  a  large  and  loose  frame  ;  the  frame, 
however  large,  must  have  compactness  and  rotundity. 
Class  II. — Ewes  of  Any  Age. 

572  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  a  pen  of  five  40 

months  old  cross-breed  ewes.  These  cannot  be  right ; 
frames  too  long  and  narrow.  The  lambs  are  well- 
grown. 

573  W.  Brettell  Vaughan,  of  Burway,  near  Ludlow,  Salop,  a 

pen  of  five  Shropshire  grey  and  black-faced  ewes.  A 
moderate  lot,  and  singularly  shorn. 

574  S.  Mathews,  of  Montford,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  pen  of  five 

3  years  and  4  months  old  Shropshire  Down  ewes. 
Poor,  but  possess  fine  frames. 

575  W.  Foster,   of  Kinver   Hall  Farm,  near  Stourbridge, 

Worcester,  a  pen  of  Shropshire  Down  ewes.     A  good 
lot  in  any  county,  with  eight  very  fine  lambs.    Prize. 
Class  III.— Shearling   Ewes. 

578  S.  Meire,  of  Castle  Hill,  near   Much  W^enlock,  Salop,  a 

pen  of  five  improved  Shropshire  Down  ewes.  A  pen  of 
very  good  ewes.     Highly  commended. 

579  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,   near  Oxford,  a  pen  of  five  16§ 

months  old  cross-breed  ewes.  A  very  useful  lot ;  legs 
too  long. 

581  S.  Kin?,  of  Old  Hayward  Farm,  near  Hungerford,  a  pen 

of  five  17  months  old  West  Country  Down  ewes.  A 
very  useful  pen  of  ewes,  but  do  not  match  well. 

582  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  of  Packington,  near  Coventry, 

Warwick,  a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  Shropshire  ewes. 
These  do  not  possess  good  frames,  though  useful  stock 
ewes. 
533  S.  Matthews,  of  Montford,  near   Shrewsbury,  a  pen  of 
five  1  year  aud  4  months  old  Shropshire  Down  ewes. 
These  are  much  more  compact,  but  small. 
584  and  585  W.  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,   near  Stour- 
bridge, Worcester,  two   pens   of  five  16  months  old 
Shropshire  Down  ewes.     These  are  two  pens  of  prime 
ewes,  and  well  qualified  for  any  county ;    large  size 
and  good  frames.     585  is  a  very  good  lot.     1st  prize. 
586  J.  Hand,  of  Ludlow,  Salop,  a  pen  of  five  16  months  old 
Shropshire  Down  ewes.    A  useful  lot,  but  frames  de- 
fective. 
We  must   acknowledge  that   purity   of  breeding  is 
wanting  in  these  classes ;  but  we  say  the  class  of  stock 
is  good  and  profitable.     Next  year  the  meeting  will  be 
at  Lincoln.     This  is  a  famed  county  for  Lincolnshire 
long-wools ;  but  they  are  not   qualified,  according  to 
generally-received  notions,  to  compete  with  the  Cots- 
wolds,      Here  a  most  valuable  and   distinct  breed  is 
perpetuated ;   in  many  respects  superior  to  the  Cots- 
wolds.    They  possess  more  wool,  and  far  better  quality 
of  mutton,  but  are  not  so  large.      We  suppose  they  will 
have   a   distinct  or  special  class ;    and   we   shall  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  see  what  the  Lincolnshire 
breeders  will  bring  into  competition.     The  Shropshires 
have  retrieved  their  character  ;  and  if  we  might  antici- 
pate, we  should  say  that  the  Lincolnshire  long-wools 
will  go  far  to  eclipse  both  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  a  separate  class — extending 
as  they   do  over  a  large  surface  of  country,  and  being 
more  numerous  than  Cotswolds. 

{ To  be  continned.J 
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TRIAL    OF    REAPING    MACHINES    AT    STIRLING. 


At  the  Stirling  trial  of  reaping  machines  there  were 
no  extra  varieties,  although  the  amount  of  money  offered 
by  the  Stirling  Society  amounted  to  nearly  three  times 
that  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ; 
thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  that  in  one  county  in 
Scotland  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  harvesting  of 
grain,  than  has  been  shown  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  England  :  this  speaks  volumes  for 
the  spirit  of  the  Stirlingshire  farmers. 

We  may  mention  that  the  arrangements  were  very 
good,  and  everything  done  to  ensure  the  best  machines 
winning.  Therewere  twenty-one  entered;  showing  how 
large  a  number  of  parties  were  either  attempting  new 
inventions  or  improvements  upon  the  old  reaping 
machines.  We  inspected  some  of  those  inventions, 
one  of  vyhich  has  a  self-acting  rake  far  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  American  automaton.  In  fact,  we 
are  satisfied,  from  what  we  have  seen  before  and  since 
this  Stirling  trial,  that  an  immense  impulse  has  been 
given  toward  the  improvement  of  reaping  machines 
through  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  our  northern 
brethren  ;  although  from  the  fact  of  only  seven  machines 
coming  forward,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  new  was 
going  forward.  But  inasmuch  as  prudent  men ,  after  a  trial 
at  home  see  that  their  inventions  are  not  matured  enough 
to  enter  the  field  with  Bell's  Champion  Reaping-machine, 
they  show  their  largeness  of  mind  by  keeping  them 
at  home,  until  they  can  make  them  such  as  they  desire, 
or  by  abandoning  tuem  as  unequal  to  the  contest — thus 
preventing  that  labyrinth  of  indecision  in  the  minds  of 
farmers  about  having  machines  to  meet  their  coming 
wants,  in  the  hope  of  something  better  being  brought  out. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  Bell's  machine  will  take  a  vast 
amount  of  beating ;  indeed,  all  that  ever  we  can  hear 
against  it  is,  that  it  is  too  severe  work  for  two  horses, 
which  is  decidedly  the  case;  but  by  working  four  horses, 
two  at  a  time,  in  relays  of  two  or  three  hours,  it  would 
not  be  overwork  for  them.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
of  these  machines  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  who  state 
that  after  the  machine  has  been  worked  some  time  it 
becomes  much  easier  on  the  horses,  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  manage  at  the  turnings.  We  were  de- 
lighted with  the  way  we  saw  these  machines  managed 
on  several  farms  in  the  north,  where  the  land  is  beauti- 
fully farmed  for  the  purpose,  the  men  steering  the 
machines  perfectly  straight,  and  cutting  an  average  of 
five  feet  ten  inches  wide,  laying  it  in  beautifully  even 
swathes,  which  were  the  most  perfect  in  the  heaviest 
crops. 

We  observed  that  where  the  crop  was  laid  very  flat  it 
was  necessary  to  work  against  the  lie  of  it,  and  return 
idle  ;  but  where  the  crop  was  only  laid  over,  and  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  straw  at  the  bottom  about 
upright,  then  these  machines  made  capital  work,  going 


across  the  lie  of  the  crop,  delivering  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  it  lay.  We  hope  this  long  preface  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Stirling  trial  will  be  pardoned,  and  accepted 
by  our  readers  with  the  same  earnest  desire  for  the  fur- 
therance of  mechanism  being  applied  profitably  to  agri- 
culture, as  we  feel  and  long  to  see  realized. 

This  competition  of  reaping  machines,  in  which  so 
much  interest  has  been  taken  by  all  parties,  that  it  was 
looked  forward  to  as  the  great  trial  for  the  championship  of 
the  harvest  field,  came  off  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  ult.,  upon 
the  farm  of  King's  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling :  it  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Peter  Dewar,  whose  crops  gave  a  very  fair  trial,  but 
not  quite  so  severe  as  was  desirable  on  such  an  occasion, 
except  the  beans  and  peas,  which  were  certainly  a  tre- 
mendous crop,  and  quite  green. 

The  numbers  collected  could  not  be  less  than  from  five 
to  six  thousand.  Among  those  present  were  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Kinnard, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord 
Abercromby,  Mr.  Forbes  of  Callandar,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hay 
of  Dunse  Castle,  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  Mr.  Ward- 
law  Ramsey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Carbeth,  Mr.  Speirs  of  Cul- 
creuch,  Mr.  Leckie  Ewing  of  Arngomery,  Sheriff 
Baillie,  Mr.  A.  S.  Stewart  Nicholson  of  Carnock,  &c.,&c. 
Deputations  were  present  from  the  Highland  Society, 
including  Mr.  Sprot  of  Garnkirk,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Wool- 
met,  &c. ;  and  from  the  Royal  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland, consisting  of  Mr. Thomas  Cook,  Kildare  County, 
and  Mr.  John  Adare,  Queen's  County,  and  from  the 
North  and  West  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  &c. 
Several  distinguished  agricultural  foreigners  from  Ger- 
many, &c.,  were  also  present.  Of  these  were — Ludwlg 
Johanssen,  Holstein ;  Julius  Diestel,  Holstein ;  and 
Ludwig  Feddersen.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  the  original 
inventor  of  the  reaping  machine,  was  on  the  field 
throughout  the  day,  and  so  were  Mr.  Charles  M'Cormick, 
and  Obediah  Hussey,  the  American  patentees.  Mr. 
Pusey,  who  intended  being  present,  was,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  detained  in  Edinburgh  from  indisposition. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  none  of  the  machines 
were  upon  the  ground  at  the  hour  appointed — namely, 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  committee  therefore 
agreed  to  defer  the  time  of  commencing  to  half-past  nine, 
although  thewhole  arrangements  were  otherwise  complete 
at  the  time  mentioned.  This  to  many  present  was  a  dis- 
appointment, and  a  still  greater  one  followed  when  it  was 
found  that  of  the  twenty- one  machines  advertised  and 
entered  to  start,  only  seven  came  forward,  and  that 
none  of  these  presented  any  new  feature. 

Lots  being  drawn,  the  machines  were  numbered  as 
follows  : — 

No.  1.  Mr.  Cochrane's  Bell's  improved. 

No.  2.  Mr.  Hope's  (Stirlingshire)  Bell's  improved. 

No.  3.  Mr.  M'Cormick's,  managed  by  Mr.M'  Kenzie. 

Mr.  4.  Mr.  M'Laren's  Dray's  Hussey. 
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No.  5.  Mr.  Robertson's  (Bowhouse)  Bell's  Crosskill, 

No.  6.  Mr.  Hussey's  own  ;  one  horse. 

No.  7.  Mr.  Bell's  ownCrosskill,  managed  by  Mr.Love. 

The  first  trial  took  place  upon  a  piece  of  oats ;  the 
crop  light,  the  soil  level  and  rather  soft.  The  crop  was 
slightly  laid  to  the  southwest,  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  southeast — thus  giving  a  tolerable  test  of  the  powers 
of  the  machines.  All  were  started  together  by 
ring  of  bell :  Mr.  Hope's  (No.  2)  and  Mr.  M'Cor- 
mick's  (No.  3)  taking  the  lead,  and  Mr.  Crosskill's 
Bell's  (No.  5)  last ;  but,  after  a  few  rounds,  the  great 
width  taken  by  No.  7  proved  more  expeditious  than  fast 
travelling.  This  was  undeniably  exemplified  by  No.  7 
being  first  done,  while  there  was  little  doubt  about  the 
superiority  of  the  work. 

Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  delivering  web  and  general 
ill-construction  of  No.  1  (Mr.  Cochrane's  imitation  of 
Bell's),  it  was  withdrawn — thus  proving  the  great  im- 
prudence of  a  person  taking  a  machine  to  a  public  trial 
without  first  ascertaining  whether  it  would  really  work 
or  not. 

Mr.  Hope's  (No.  2)  Bell's  by  Crosskill  worked  pretty 
well,  making  fair  work;  although,  from  his  not  having 
put  on  his  cutters  properly,  the  horses  were  heavily 
worked ;  after  Mr.  Love  had  arranged  the  cutters  for 
him,  his  machine  did  well. 

No.  3. — Mr.  M'Cormick's  machine  had  an  accident, 
through  the  horses  taking  fright  at  the  noise  of  the 
driving  machinery,  and  broke  a  piece  off  the  end  of 
the  pole  ;  another  pair  of  horses  had  to  be  put  to  it, 
when  it  cut  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present ;  but  the 
delivery  was  very  unthrifty,  although  performed  by  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  brought  over  from  America  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  the  machine.  Mr.  M'Cormick  himself  was 
also  on  the  ground  superintending  the  trial. 

No.  1. — Mr.  M'Laren's  Dray's  Hussey  did  not  do  its 
work  well  when  cutting  with  the  wind — thus  proving 
the  great  utility  of  the  reel  over  the  rake  wielded  by  a 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  crop  to  the  cutting 
apparatus  and  laying  it  on  the  machine  for  delivery. 

No.  5,  Mr.  Robertson's  Bell's,  by  Crosskill,  made 
excellent  work,  running  Messrs.  Bell  and  Crosskill's 
own  very  close  for  the  palm  of  merit  ;  but  from  his 
manager  taking  his  swathes  too  narrow,  time  was  lost  un- 
necessarily. 

No.  G,  Mr.  O.  Hussey's  own  improved  one-horse 
machine,  went  on  for  some  time  well ;  but  owing  to  the 
wind  and  lie  of  the  crop,  it  was  obliged  to  take  to  cutting 
only  one  way,  returning  idle ;  it  also  proved  too  much 
for  one  horse.  It  cut  beautifully  when  cutting  against, 
but  very  indifferent  tvith  the  wind  and  the  lie  of  the 
corn. 

No.  7,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Crosskill's  own,  was  only 
two  minutes  within  being  shut  out,  the  start  tak- 
ing place  before  they  had  even  time  to  oil  the  ma- 
chine ;  but  from  the  cool  and  collected  way  it  was  man- 
aged, it  was  soon  evident  it  would  be  done  first :  with  a 
great  saving  of  walking,  and  consequently  of  work,  to 
man  and  horse,  the  cutting  and  delivery  were  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  present,  though  rather  severe  work  upon 
Mr.  Bl'H's  twoninctecn-year-old  horses  working  it. 


The  next  trial  took  place  upon  another  lot  of  oats  in 
the  same  field,  each  machine  going  and  returning  on  the 
same  piece.  Here  again  Messrs.  Bell  and  Crosskill's  ex- 
celled ;  the  other  Bell's  making  good  work,  McCor- 
mick's  cutting  beautifully,  but  the  delivery  deficient,  as 
before.     Both  of  IIusEcy's  worked  indifferently. 

The  third  trial  took  pisce  on  a  piece  of  wheat  in  the 
same  field.  A  heavy  crop,  but  mostly  standing,  where 
the  results  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  oats. 

The  fourth  trial  took  place  in  a  field  of  barley,  where 
the  land  was  beautifully  prepared  in  every  respect  for 
cutting  by  machine ;  the  crop  was  much  laid,  and  a 
thick  plant  of  grass  seeds  amongst  it.  Here  all  Bell's 
machines  eclipsed  the  others  in  every  way ;  the  work 
was  first-rate,  and  called  still  more  strongly  forth  the 
praise  and  admiration  of  all  lookers-on.  Here  Mc- 
Cormick's  worked  worse  than  usual,  but  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  cause.  Both  of  the  Hussey's  also  worked 
worse  than  we  expected. 

The  fifth  trial,  which  we  may  designate  the  tug  of  war, 
was  in  the  field  of  beans  and  peas  mixed — an  immensely 
heavy  crop,  and  green,  standing  above  five  and  a-half  feet 
high,  and  thick  on  the  ground.  Here  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved by  both  the  judges  andlookers-on,  all  the  machines 
would  be  set  fast ;  in  fact,  the  only  person  who  felt  any 
confidence  was  Mr.  P.  Love,  who  volunteered  to  cut  an 
avenue  up  through  the  field,  which  he  did  cleverly,  with 
but  one  stop  to  clear  a  quantity  of  peas  that  had 
gathered  on  the  canvas,  and  were  held  on  by  the  stand- 
ing crop  ;  he  came  back  again  in  splendid  style,  clearing 
fully  twelve  feet  at  the  bout. 

■No.  5,  Mr.  Robertson's  Bell's,  next  followed  up,  but 
made  several  stops,  owing  to  the  jack-chain  that  drives 
the  reel  giving  way,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of  the 
leather  belt  used  by  Bell  and  Crosskill  in  the  last  lot  of 
machines  turned  out  by  Mr.  Crosskill.  No.  5  did  not 
return.  Then  followed  No.  3,  Mr.  M'Cormick's,  with 
two  men  struggling  to  make  a  delivery,  which  was  very 
rough,  and,  owing  to  its  being  set  rather  low,  and  the 
driving  wheel  getting  into  a  low  place,  the  machine  took 
the  ground,  and  had  to  be  raised  ;  after  which  it  cut  to 
the  end,  but  did  not  return. 

No.  2,  Mr.  Hope's,  overtook  M'Cormick's,  and 
waited  his  time,  following  him  in  gallant  style  to  the  end, 
where  its  web  got  entangled  with  the  machinery,  and 
was  made  useless  for  the  time ;  it  therefore  could  not 
return. 

No.  6,  Mr.  O.  Hussey's,  next  followed,  cutting  in  a 
very  fair  way,  but  the  delivery  was  rather  rough. 

The  machines  were  again  ordered  back  to  the  barley, 
to  cut  across  the  furrows. 

No.  7  was  ordered  to  take  the  lead,  and  cut  right 
through  the  standing  crop,  which  was  done  in  a  beauti- 
fully straight  line,  without  a  stop,  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 

Then  the  other  Bell's  machines  followed,  with  equal 
success  where  properly  managed. 

No.  3,  M'Cormick's,  did  rather  better  this  time,  but 
Dray's  Hussey  indifferently,  while  Mr.  O.  Hussey's  made 
some  pretty  work  where  the  crop  was  standing. 

Here  the  proceedings  of  the  day  ended,  when  the 
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judges  repaired  to  Stirling,  to  compare  notes  and  join 
the  Company  at  dinner,  where  it  was  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  machines  were  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  hand  harvesting. 

The  judges — namely,  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Edington 
Mains,  Berwickshire  ;  George  Hope,  Esq.,  Fenton 
Barns,  East  Lothian ;  Mr.  James  Stirling,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Mr.  Young,  jun.,  Burntisland  ;  John  Lockhart, 
Esq.,  land  agent,  Dunmore  ;  Mr.  M'Ewen,  Blackdub, 
Stirling ;  Mr.  William  Henderson,  farmer,  Craigarn- 
hill ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Young,  land  agent,  Keir — after 
full  consideration,  gave  the  following  award  :— "  The 
subscribers,  having  dispassionately  examined  the  several 
machines  this  day  exhibited,   are   of  opinion  that  the 


first  prize  of  forty  pounds  should  be  awarded  to  No.  7, 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Crosskill's  machine,  and  the  second 
prize  of  fifteen  pounds  to  Mr.  M'Cormick's  machine." 
It  is  truly  pleasing  to  find  that  the  judgment  of 
the  farmers  throughout  Great  Britain  is  the  same  (even 
under  the  varied  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate)  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Bell's  and  M'Cormick's  reaping 
machines.  Further  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
agricultural  public  that  reaping  by  machinery  is  tho- 
roughly inaugurated  into  our  land,  and  fairly  within  the 
grasp  of  every  farmer  ;  this  was  clearly  exemplified  by 
the  efficient  way  in  which  Messrs.  Hope  and  Robertson 
managed  their  Bell's  machines  in  the  trial  field,  although 
they  had  only  had  a  few  days'  practice. 


LOCAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 


The  lives  of  utilitarians,  it  is  said,  seldom  produce 
any  very  absorbing  interest.  The  even  tenor  of 
their  way  affords  but  little  scope  for  the  biographer, 
and  as  little  attraction  for  his  reader.  The  very 
critics  find  small  food  for  discussion  iu  such 
details,  and  are  generally  willing  enough  to  let 
them  pass  away  with  a  word  to  the  excellence  of 
the  moral  and  the  example  they  convey.  The  hero, 
or  the  agitator,  may  easily  excite  our  enthusiasm  ; 
while  we  can  regard  the  routine  course  of  simple 
industry  with  all-becoming  equanimity  of  spirit. 

The  different  agricultural  associations  are  gra- 
dually coming  to  this.  Those  that  yet  survive  the 
civil  discord  of  the  last  few  years  are  now  neces- 
sarily returning  to  their  original  object,  and  leading 
once  more  the  lives  of  peaceful  utilitarians.  There 
is  no  doubt,  either,  that  so  far  they  suffer,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  from  this  sudden  change.  With 
the  loss  of  excitement  there  has  beeu  a  loss  of 
attraction;  and  the  palate  missesthe  highly-seasoned 
meats  of  yesterday,  over  the  more  healthy  but  less 
curious  fare  now  set  before  us.  A  few  months 
back,  a  ploughing  match  or  a  local  show  of  cattle 
was  known  to  be  something  more  than  that  merely 
sketched  out  in  the  programme  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. For  this  "  something  more,"  too,  how 
many  of  us  attended !  The  utilitarian  ploughman, 
and  his  equally  successful  master,were  but  secondary 
considerations.  We  gave  them,  as  in  duty,  the  fair 
word  of  approval,  and  then  hastened  on  to  hear  what 
the  hero  would  do,  or  the  orator  could  promise. 

There  are  no  such  parts  now  for  these  leading 
characters  in  the  performance.  None  seem  to  feel 
more  than  themselves  how  out  of  order  their 
former  "  points"  would  now  fall.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  some  dozen  or  two  of  London  press  men  ready 
to  relieve  each  other,  and  graft  on  the  record  his 
every  word,  renders  their  occupation  light  and 
agreeable  enough.    He  has  become  simply  utili. 


tarian — confines  himself  closely  to  the  aim  of  the 
meetings  he  attends,  and  gets  terribly  abused  for 
not  saying  something  more  than  he  did.  Mr. 
Henley,  again,  appears  equally  disinclined  to  commit 
himself.  At  Banbury  this  last  week,  his  only  text 
word  is  the  show  of  stock  held  there.  On  this  he 
descants ;  on  the  future  conduct  of  this  he  advises. 
There  is  not  an  exciting  word,  not  an  inuendo  of 
former  times  to  be  tortured  out  of  the  whole  of  his 
address.  His  audience  hear  him  with  the  calm 
approval  of  philosophers;  while  the  critic  passes  him 
over  in  something  like  disgust,  as  a  man  who  is 
leading  a  very  proper  life,  and  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  very  irritating 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  position. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  come.  The  local  agricul- 
tural societies  will  now  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  merits  and  attractions;  it  is  so  requisite 
for  the  directors  of  them  to  look  carefully  to  what 
these  are,  as  well  as  to  how  they  may  be  increased. 
A  country  society  at  present  generally  makes  out  a 
day's  meeting  in  something  this  way — a  ploughing 
match,  a  show  of  stock,  and  a  dinner  :  one  of  the 
chief  features  at  the  last  being  the  distribution  of 
rewards  for  good  conduct  to  labourers  living  within 
the  locality.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  arrangement 
the  farmer  himself  has  but  one  direct  interest,  and 
that  is  in  the  prizes  for  cattle.  There  are  few 
features  in  a  district  meeting  that  vary  so  much  as 
this.  At  some,  the  competition  will  be  great  in 
numbers  and  close  in  excellence ;  at  others,  if  not 
in  every  way  poor,  success  will  be  monopolized  by 
some  two  or  three  breeders,  against  whom  the 
neighbourhood  knows  others  can  have  but  little 
chance  of  distinction.  The  stock  show  at  Ban- 
bury, it  seems,  was  in  every  way  indifferent. 
Mr.  Henley  attributes  this  to  the  influence 
of  other  societies,  having  wider  limits,  and 
greater  celebrity,  on  exhibitors.    If  this  be  true — 
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and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  more 
eminent  of  our  breeders  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  these  httle  fish— an  agricultural  society 
should  have  something  further  to  invite  us.  Though 
a  doomed  implement,  the  plough  may  yet  for  some 
few  seasons  afford  a  fair  test  for  the  skill  of  the 
labourer.  His  g"od  conduct  may  be,  as  it  is  now, 
approved  and  encouraged  equally  to  our  satisfac- 
tion— the  working  man's  interest  in  such  a  society 
is  so  well  attended  to.  Let  us  see  if  something 
more  may  not  be  done  for  his  employer,  and  again, 
even  for  his  superior. 

In  the  Marie  Lane  Express  of  last  week  was 
given  a  brief,  but  at  the  same  time  very  perfect,  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  East  Cumberland  Agri- 
cultural Society.  This,  it  will  be  found,  was  fur- 
nished almost  entirely  by  the  gentlemen  who  acted 
as  judges,  and  who  themselves  gave  a  stamp  and 
authenticity  to  what  they  had  done.  Might  we  not 
more  generally  imitate  this  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ings with  advantage  ?  It  is  not,  however,  to  this 
that  we  would  now  more  especially  call  attention. 
In  addition  to  the  prizes  for  stock — which  on  this 
occasion,  at  any  rate,  brought  some  very  strong 
entries — there  were  other  premiums  of  a  description 
at  present,  we  believe,  better  known  in  the  north 
than  the  south.     They  speak  for  themselves  : — 

"  Premium  of  £10,  offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  to  the  tenant  farmer,  in  East  Cumberland,  who  can 
produce  the  best  general  stock  of  all  kinds  necessary  to,  and 
kept  upon  his  farm." 

"Premium  of  £10,  offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  the  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of 
any  farm  of  not  less  than  150  acres." 

"  The  society's  premium  of  £4,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of 
1  sov.  each,  for  the  best  crop  of  turnips,  not  less  than  8  acres, 
on  a  farm  above  150  acres." 

"  The  society's  premium  of  £3,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of 
10s.,  for  the  best  crop  of  turnips,  not  less  than  5  acres,  on  a 
farm  under  150  acres." 

"  Premium  of  £2,  offered  by  Mr.  Jobling,  for  the  best  crop 
of  turnips,  not  less  than  5  acres,  grown  by  guano." 

Although  the  entries  for  some  of  these  prizes 
were  not  numerous,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
the  competition  must  have  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting.  Both  landlord  and  tenant 
became  almost  alike  concerned  in  the  trial,  as  both 
must  feel  anxious  for,  and  proud  of,  any  superiority 
allowed  to  the  lands  shown.  With  judges,  how- 
ever, that  give  reasons  for  what  they  do,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  recording  what 
they  see,  the  award  carries  with  it  something  more 
than  a  local  or  merely  official  importance.  Take, 
for  example,  these  concluding  remarks  to  the  re- 
port in  question : — 

"  In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  remark  that,  through  the 
district  we  have  visited,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  wheat  crop 
is  below  an  average;  that  the  crops  of  barley  and  oats  are 
well  fed,  heavy,  and  good,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 


are  likely  soon  to  be  secured  in  the  finest  condition.  Tnrnips, 
though  later  than  last  year,  give  every  indication  of  a  fine  and 
heavy  crop.  Potatoes,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  are  suffering 
from  severe  and  extensive  disease;  the  great  breadth  planted, 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  period  of  ripening,  will,  we  trust, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  counteract  and  mitigate  the  loss 
and  deprivation  to  the  producer  and  consumer  otherwise  to 
have  been  apprehended." 

A  further  reference  to  this  report,  as  published 
last  week,  will  show  how  many  valuable  hints  may 
be  gathered  by  gentlemen  duly  qualified  for  the 
duties  they  accept,  from  an  inspection  of  this  kind. 
It  will  be  found,  too,  that  though  beaten,  the  exhi- 
bitors were  by  no  means  disgraced ;  but  that  almost 
general  commendation  was  given  by  the  judges  to 
those  farms  they  were  called  upon  to  visit.  This 
division  of  the  prize-sheet  reads,  in  fact,  as  full  of 
promise ;  and  we  have  now  only  to  suggest  that  it 
should  come  a  little  more  into  common  practice. 
Presidents,  committees,  and  secretaries,  who  feel 
they  want  some  new  attraction,  may  here  command 
one.  There  is  nothing  either  of  an  artificial  or 
falsely  exciting  character  about  it.  With  all  the 
additional  interest  such  a  feature  would  tend  to 
give  our  agricultural  societies,  it  would  come  in 
strict  conformity  with  that  utilitarian  object  upon 
which  they  were  originally  established. 


EAST  CUMBERLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  the  East  Cumberland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety took  place  on  the  Castle  Green,  Carlisle,  on  Saturday, 
the  17th  Sept. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Bush  Inn,  m  the  afternoon, 
Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  presided ;  T. 
Salkeld,  Esq.,  of  Holme  Hill,  in  the  Vice-Chair. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Corby 
Castle,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Hon.  Emma  Lady  Petre, 
the  Misses  Dykes,  and  Miss  Aglionby,  appeared  in  the  gal- 
lery, where  they  remained  during  the  principal  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  gave  "  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,"  as  a  very  enterprising  improver  of 
the  soil ;  for,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  had  once 
told  them,  he  had  laid  down  nearly  2,000  miles  of  draining 
tiles.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  afterwards,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 

enthusiastic  manner  in  which  his  health  was  drunk,  said 

When  he  was  called  ou  to  preside  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
had  accepted  the  invitation  with  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance 
and  great  embarrassment.  When  he  looked  back  at  the  very 
able  presidents  who  had  occupied  that  chair  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  when  he  recollected  that  at  the  same  meeting  it  had 
been  filled  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  Sir  Jas.  Graham,  a  re- 
nowned statesman,  and  an  able  agriculturist ;  when  he  recol- 
lected it  had  also  been  filled  by  his  noble  friend  and  kinsman. 
Lord  Carlisle,  a  nobleman  distinguished  in  different  walks  of 
literature,  and  well  known  to  all  present  for  his  high  attain- 
ments ;  when  he  recollected  also  it  had  been  occupied  the  time 
before  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  one  who  had  been  long  known  for 
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his  earnest  habits  of  busiuess,  and  his  general  attainments,  he 
felt  that  somethiuj  Uke  an  invidious  comparison  might  be 
drawn  between  their  present  very  inefficient  chairman,  and 
those  he  had  named.  ("  No,  no.")  But  he  had  depended 
and  counted  largely  on  their  indulging  favour,  and  much  also 
on  the  sterling  worth  of  the  cause  which  they  were  met  to 
celebrate.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  they  had  no  reason  to 
blush  at  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year.  He  understood 
from  many  who  were  able  to  give  an  opinion  that  it  had  been 
seldom  rivalled  in  this  county.  Some  gentlemen  might  have 
regretted  that  in  some  kinds  of  stock  there  was  not  a  greater 
variety  displayed ;  that  in  the  class  sheep,  though  they  saw 
Leicesters,  and  very  good  Leicesters,  they  missed  their  usual 
swarthy  rivals,  the  South  Downs ;  and  that  they  did  not  see 
the  Herdwick  sheep,  which  were  so  celebrated  in  some 
parts  of  Cumberland.  He  hoped  that  on  future  occa- 
sions that  in  that  branch  the  competition  might  be  a  little 
more  general.  In  the  department  of  horses  they  saw  a  very 
good  show ;  and  when  they  recollected  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Gloucester  the  show  in  that 
branch  was  scanty,  he  trusted  the  farmers  of  Cumberland 
would  be  animated  to  fresh  exertions,  for  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  iu  the  selling  markets  they  would  find  a  very 
good  demand  for  saddle  horses,  which  he  understood  were  now 
both  scarce  and  dear  (cheers).  The  prospects  of  harvest  in 
this  part  of  the  country  were  gratifying,  he  beUeved,  com- 
pared with  many  parts  of  England.  He  knew  that  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  the  prospects  of  the  havest  were 
far  from  cheering.  He  believed  that  in  Cumberland  they 
might  reasonably  count  on  a  very  good  crop  of  barley,  and  a 
fair  average  crop  of  oats,  and  though  the  crop  of  wheat  might 
be  rather  deficient  he  believed  that  so  far  as  it  went  it  was  of  a 
quality  to  remunerate  the  agriculturist  (cheers).  There  were 
many  reasons  why  they  should  devote  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  the  extension  of  their  resources.  If 
a  part  of  Europe  should  be  engaged  in  war,  the  source  from 
which  we  should  be  able  to  draw  our  supplies  would  be  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  limited.  But  he  trusted  that  when  they 
were  obliged  to  import  they  should  find  in  some  of  their  colo- 
nies, in  some  of  the  daughters  of  England,  if  he  might  so  term 


them,  sources  from  whence  they  might  derive  their  supplies. 
He  believed  that  in  Canada,  which  now  supplied  but  oue- 
eighth  of  what  was  requiied,  a  very  large  breadth  of  land  was 
under  cultivation,  and  that  before  the  year  1858  it  was  cal- 
culated that  from  Canada  alone — from  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crov/n — we  could  derive  what  was  necessary  to  supply 
our  vastly  increasing  people  (cheers).  There  was  another 
subject  which  it  was  difficult  to  handle  with  any  degree  of 
delicacy,  but  one  which  at  an  agricultural  meeting  they  should 
not  omit.  There  was  an  old  Scotch  proverb  that  "  muck  is 
the  mother  meal"  (laughter).  Now  Lord  Palmerston  had 
said  elsewhere  that  dirt  was  only  something  in  a  wrong  place 
(Hear).  He  (the  chairman)  trusted  1  hat  they  should  be  able 
to  increase  the  productive  character  of  the  soil  by  turning  to 
account  that  great  quantity  of  animal  refuse  which  arose  in 
towns,  and  that  the  sewage  of  towns  might  Le  made  available 
for  the  fertilizing  of  the  country  (cheers).  And  here  chemis- 
try came  in,  aad  by  means  of  its  art  the  source  of  production 
was  deprived  of  much  of  its  noisome  character.  By  means  of 
disinfecting  fluids  it  had  been  shown  by  some  of  the  blue 
books,  and  also  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  present  daj',  that 
we  could  render  these  sources  of  productiveness  available  ;  and 
he  trusted  that  his  friend  Mr.  Rome  might  not  be  criticised  for 
resorting  to  Carlisle  to  increase  the  value  of  his  farm,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  laying  every  available  source 
under  contribution  (Hear,  hear).  At  the  same  time  it  was  only 
fair  to  the  passer-by  that  those  who  drew  their  manures  from 
that  source  should  at  the  same  time  put  the  resources  of  che- 
mistry into  operation  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  heard  with  delight 
the  prospect  that  had  been  opened  out  of  meeting  here  the 
great  Agricultural  Society,  and  he  trusted  that  in  the  race  of 
competition  the  agriculturists  of  Cumberland  would  not  be 
behind.  He  knew  that  the  regulations  of  this  society  were 
liberal  in  their  character,  for  several  Scottish  farmers  bad 
gained  prizes  to  day.  They  knew  that,  by  the  rules  of  the 
society,  all  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Carlisle  were  entitled 
to  compete,  and  he  was  sure  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland 
who  came  within  the  radius  of  that  limitation  would  ever  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  countrymen 
(Hear,  hear). 


THE    FOOD    OF    THE    PEOPLE,    AND    WHERE    WE    MAY    LOOK 
FOR    FURTHER    SUPPLIES. 


We  can  hardly  subscribe  to  all  the  conclusions  of  the 
article  from  the  "  Toronto  Daily  Leader,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
the  r2tli  current,  ou  this  topic,  for  various  reasons.  Its 
deductions,  relative  to  the  exports  of  wheat  from 
Canada,  are  probably  not  very  far  from  a  fair  approxi- 
mate estimate ;  but  when  it  takes  up  those  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  obviously  otherwise,  for  when  colo- 
nization is  increasing  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former,  and  when  an  increase  of  colonization  is 
the  cause  of  the  increase  of  exports  from  Canada,  it 
certainly  follows  that  the  greater  increase  of  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Union  should  produce  a  proportionately 
greater  increase  of  exports.  Either  such  is  the  case,  or 
some  satisfactory  cause  exists  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
but  none  being  given,  the  natural  inference  is  that 
none  exists. 

The  statement, "  Experience  has  shown  that,  unless 


stimulated  by  '  famine  prices,'  the  United  States  will 
not  send  to  the  English  market  more  than  its  ordinary 
quantity  of  about  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  yearly,'' 
is  one  which  requires  explanation,  being  founded,  we 
believe,  on  exceptional  data;  for  to  limit  a  country 
possessing  such  unbounded  territory,  and  such  facilities 
for  growing  and  exporting  wheat — ten  times  greater 
than  Canada — to  a  million  and  a  half  of  quarters 
annually,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  absurd,  under 
every  possible  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

In  arriving  at  such  a  sweeping  conclusion  as  this,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  in  passing,  that  we  are 
the  son  of  an  "  American  Laird,"  and  pretty  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  above  quotalion,  however,  is  in  some  measure 
qualified  by  the  expression  "  unless"  ''famine  prices" 
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and  what  follows,  limiting  the  period  of  ''  experience" 
to  the  last  four  years.  "  The  increased  demand  of 
England  for  breadstuffs,"  adds  the  writer,  **  has  been 
supplied  during  the  last  four  years  without  any  addi- 
tional exports  from  the  United  States."  This  latter 
quotation  is  plain  enoug;h,  free  from  uU  ambiguity,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  concede  thus  far  to  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  export  of  breadstuffs,  and  the  export 
of  wheat  "in  bushels,"  may  be  two  different  things; 
and  both  may  be  very  different  from  the  growth  and 
consumption  of  wheat  by  the  Union,  and  its  capabilities 
of  exporting  breadstuffs,  at  fair  remunerating  prices,  to 
England  this  year;  and,  as  for  "famine  prices,"  it 
sounds  somewhat  technical  in  an  old  farmer's  and 
corn  merchant's  ears — for  it  admits  they  (the  States) 
have  plenty  of  corn,  but  will  not  give  it  at  less  than 
starvation  prices  (?) 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  the 
^'Toronto  Daily  Leader"  has  inserted  in  its  columns  a 
loosely  written  article,  calculated  to  mislead  both  the 
farmers  of  England  and  America  intentionally,  much 
less  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  getting  u  fair  price  for  their  breadstuffs. 

We  were  just  long  enough  in  the  corn  trade  to  learn 
that  whenever  speculators  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  large 
stock  of  corn,  whether  in  granary  or  in  floating  cargoes, 
&c.,  &c.,  up  got  the  price  (if  possible),  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  ^'famine"  ^'starvation,"  and  the  like 
— means  which  seldom  fail  of  inducing  many  farmers 
to  hold  on  until  millers  are  prepared  to  catch  at  the 
bait.  We  hardly  ever  recollect  of  such  a  stormy  period 
of  foreboding  as  the  past  month  or  two  among  house- 
keepers and  bakers.  What  between  war  in  the  East, 
and  bad  harvest  weather  at  home,  words  almost  fail 
when  we  come  to  a  literal  construction  upon  it. 

We  are  not  here  saying  that  the  late  extensive  im- 
ports of  88,833  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  123,790  qrs.  of  oats 
in  one  week,  were  the  result  of  Mark-lane  specu- 
lation. The  most  that  we  do  is  to  point  out  the 
singularity  of  the  facts  of  the  case  —  facts 
which  speak  for  themselves,  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  larger  stocks  of  wheat,  &c.,  are  forth- 
coming than  some  farmers  probably  imagine.  It 
requires  a  sharp  out-look  at  all  times  to  watch  the 
machinations  of  the  corn  trade  ;  and  although  the 
late  corn-laws,  which  afforded  so  much  opportunity 
for  speculation,  are  no  more,  yet  that  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  ninety-and-nine  nostrums  of  the  trade  shall 
not  now  be  as  actively  engaged  as  ever,  working  in 
new  channels  with  which  many  areas  yet  less  familiar. 
But  we  are  rather  wandering  from  our  text. 

During  the  last  four  years,  we  have  had  more  than 
an  abundant  supply  of  foreign  com.  Prices  have, 
consequently,  been  ruinously  low  for  farmers,  giving 
rise  to  an  amount  of  grumbling  and  complaint,  such 
as  to  call  forth  on  one  occasion  tlie  sympathy  of  the 
Throne.  During  this  period,  the  poor  farmers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  our  prices,  low  as  they  were. 
Possibly  Russian  serfs  may  have  fared  a  little  better, 
and  a  little  more  have  been  consumed  for  the  sake  of 


hides  and  tallow ;  but  causes  of  this  kind  had  little 
influence  upon  the  general  supply.  Corn  is  a  perish- 
able article  when  once  thrashed,  and  must  be  disposed 
of  somehow.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  United  States 
of  America  j  for  her  farmers  are  more  wealthy  and 
independent,  and  if  they  cannot  get  a  fair  price  ior 
their  breadstuffs,  can  convert  them  into  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  dairy  produce,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  more 
fully  see. 

Tiie  reason,  therefore,  why  the  farmers  of  tiie  Union 
have  not  exported  more  corn  to  England  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  a  very  tangible  one  to  every  citizen 
(too  few  dollars) — one  which  they  are  just  as  much 
alive  to  as  the  farmers  of  England ;  but  tliis  reason  is 
certainly  no  argument  that  no  increase  will  be  ex- 
ported at  our  present  i^rices.  The  parties  who  exported 
their  corn  during  this  time,  were  those  who  had  not 
means  of  turning  it  to  better  account.  If  we  assume 
that  50s.  is  the  turning  point,  above  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  cannot  profitably  convert  his  corn  into 
live  stock  or  dairy  produce ;  that  the  price  realized 
during  the  last  four  years  was  45s. ;  and  that  during 
the  present  it  will  be  55s.,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a 
problematical  question  as  to  what  course  the  Union 
will  take  with  her  surplus  breadstuffs. 

In  the  United  States,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
inhabitants  live  partly  on  wheatcn  flour,  and  partly 
on  Indian  corn.  When  wheat  is  cheap,  little  Indian 
corn  is  consumed,  it  being  then  given  to  cattle  and 
pigs ;  but  when  dear,  a  larger  quantity  is  used  in 
various  forms,  cattle  then  having  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, which  they  easily  do  over  the  principal  number 
of  the  States.  What  quantity  of  corn  has  been  con- 
sumed by  cattle  during  the  last  few  years,  which 
might  have  been  imported  to  England  under  different 
prices,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing — none 
exist ;  but  we  do  know  from  indubitable  sources 
that  it  has  been  considerable  and  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  The  practice  only  commenced  in  1830,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

The  hypothesis  above  advanced  may  doubtless  be 
objected  to.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  import  us  more  wheat  at  55s. 
per  qr.  profitably,  and  that  the  high  prices  of  1847 
may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  notion ;  for  although 
wheat  ran  up  to  the  enormous  price  of  100s.  per  qr.  in 
England,  yet  little  more  than  an  average  import  of  the 
cheap  years,  when  it  was  under  half  this  figure,  was 
obtained  from  the  Union  to  supply  our  consumption 
that  year.     Hence  the  conclusion. 

The  short  supply  of  1847  from  the  United  States 
can  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ;  so  that  the  evidence 
here  advanced  in  proof  of  the  objection  falls  tb  the 
ground;  and  hence  the  objection  itself. 

For  several  years  past,  American  agriculture  has 
been  imdergoing  a  revolution — throwing  off  the  oldout- 
and-in  field  system  of  this  country,  and  adopting  that 
of  her  alternate  and  mixed  husbandry.  This  change 
has  been  more  particularly  active  since  1845,  and  by 
1847  the  whole  Union  was  on  fire,  so  to  speak  ;  for  it 
was  then  from  statistical  information  discovered,  that 
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a  vast  area  of  her  old  lands,  which  yielded,  when 
broken  up,  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
had  been  so  exhausted  as  to  be  yielding  only  from  5 
to  10,  and  that  the  States  had  sustained  a  loss  in  toto 
equivalent  to  the  National  Debt  of  England  !  Their 
farmers  almost  unanimously  at  that  time  became  con- 
vinced that  by  keeping  more  sheep  and  cattle,  more 
corn  could  be  grown  on  one-third  of  the  land  than 
the  whole  then  yielded,  and  took  the  necessary  steps 
for  carrying  their  convictions  into  practice. 

Now  every  farmer  is  aware  that  a  change  of  this 
kind  is  a  work  of  some  time,  and  that  at  the  com- 
mencement less  corn  will  beproduced.  It  would  take, 
for  instance,  four  years  to  go  over  the  land  with  ma- 
nure, where  a  four-course  shift  was  adopted,  and  that 
a  short  crop  would  be  harvested  the  first  year.  The 
fifth  crop  of  the  new  system  may  double  the  penulti- 
mate crop  of  the  old,  and  the  ninth  triple  it. 

But  to  illustrate  the  example  more  forcibly,  let  us 
suppose  the  arable  lands  of  the  Union  100,000,000 
acres,  originally  yielding  30  bushels,  but  now  reduced 
to  10.  Now  according  to  the  old  system  50,000,000 
acres  would  first  be  broken  up,  cropped  so  long  as 
they  would  crop,  and  then  thrown  down  to  grass,  when 
the  other  half  would  be  broken  up.  The  total  produce 
would  be  500,000,000  bushels.  On  the  new,  two  plans 
may  be  adopted  in  introducing  it : — 1st,  one-half  the 
exhausted  land  may  be  manured,  and  sown  with  green 
crops,  80  that  the  produce  of  corn  would  remain  nearly 
the  same ;  2nd,  half  the  break  in  corn  might  be  ma- 
nured, and  sown  with  green  crops,  leaving  half  the 
produce.  The  mean  between  the  two,  or  one-fourth 
less  land  under  crop  the  first  year,  may  be  taken  as 
the  rule.  If  we  further  suppose  that  the  first  manur- 
ing restored  the  land  to  20  bushels,  and  the  second  to 
its  original  fertility — 30,  then  the  fifth  crop  account 

would  stand  thus  : — 

Bush.  Bush. 

25,000,000  acres  wheat,  at    20  —     500,000,000 
25,000,000  acres  corn,  at       75  ,,  1,875,000,000 

Ninth  crop  thus  : — 
25,000,000  acres  wheat,  at    30  =     750,000,000 
25,000,000  acres  corn,  at     100  ,,  2,500,000,000 

Penultimate  crop  of  the  old  system  thus  500,000,000 
bushels,  as  already  stated. 

Such  are  the  two  systems,  and  their  results,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  value  of  the 
remaining  50,000,000  acres  yielding  live  stock;  and 
when  we  look  at  the  fact  of  the  Americans  giving 
£1,000,  £700,  £500,  ^£300,  &c.,  for  individual  bulls 
and  cows,  as  they  lately  did  at  the  Tortworth  sale  of 
Ducie  shorthorns,  to  improve  their  breeds  of  cattle,  it 
is  manifest  that  they  begin  to  realize  something  con- 
siderable from  this  source. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  think  that 
the  United  States  cannot  or  will  not  send  us  more  corn 
this  year  than  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  four, 
unlessatfamineprices,  they  know  moreof  American  agri- 
culture than  we  do,an  d  we  have  a  right  to  know  something. 
The  fact  is  they  (the  States)  are  preparing  to  send  us  a 
very  large  increase,  not  only  of  breadstufi"s,  but  also  of 
salted  provisions.    They  just  find  that,  by  an  improved 


system  of  agriculture,  they  can  ultimately  send  us,  off 
the  same  area  of  land,  an  Increase,  according  to  the 
above  tabular  data,  of  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,500,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  besides  an  increase  of 
salted  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  produce.  It  may  be  some 
time  yet  before  the  AmericaTi  soil  is  restored  to  its 
original  fertility,  for  many  farmers  know  from  dear- 
bought  experience  that  it  is  no  easy  task  ameliorating 
exhausted  lands.  It  is  even  no  less  a  task  to  get  the 
farmers  of  the  New  World  to  lay  aside  their  antiquated 
practices  than  it  is  to  get  the  farmers  of  the  Old  to  lay 
aside  theirs ;  for  some  are  only  yet  beginning  to  talk 
of  guano;  others  to  apply  it;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  work  of  improvement  is  making  rapid  progress, 
and  although  it  does  not  become  us  to  say  much  of 
American  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  assiduity,  we 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  mention  that  facts  already  begin 
to  speak  for  themselves,  proving  to  England  and  the 
world  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress until  brought  to  a  successful  termination — the 
Union  restored  to  her  original  fertility . 

In  1847,  therefore,  the  American  farmers  were  so 
situated  between  two  systems  of  agriculture  that  they 
could  not  send  us  more  breadstuffs ;  for  several  years 
prior  to  that  period,  their  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  change,  before  they  could  even 
continue  to  supply  the  Union,  let  alone  England;  while 
the  free-  trade  movement  of  the  latter  in  1846  removed 
all  fears  as  to  the  policy  of  investing  fresh  capital  in 
land ;  but  they  could  not  invest  their  capital  and  labour 
in  both  systems.  The  old  system  was  to  rob  the 
States  to  feed  England;  and,  therefore,  it  was  thrown 
overboard.  The  new  system  is  to  enter  upon  a  new 
lease  of  an  exhausted  farm,  as  it  were.  Now  many 
farmers  know  from  experience,  that  in  cases  of  this  latter 
kind,  the  first  rent  comes  out  of  their  own  pocket : 
America,  however,  owed  England  no  rent ;  and,  there- 
fore, she  kept  her  Californian  dollars  to  improve  her 
exhausted  acres. 

Our  Canadian  colonies  are  also  adopting  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture.  In  this  respect,  they  are  not  so 
far  behind  their  southern  neighbours  as  in  commerce ; 
and,  if  the  railroads  now  being  formed  were  opened,  a 
very  strong  effort  at  advance  will  be  made  to  develope 
their  productive  resources. 

The  actual  progress  which  America  has  made,  and 
the  increase  of  produce  we  may  this  year  expect,  sup- 
posing prices  to  remain  at  their  present  level,  are 
questions  we  have  not  the  means  of  answering  satis- 
factorily. All  that  we  do  know  is,  that  very  favourable 
accounts  have  been  received,  both  from  the  States  and 
Canada ;  that  both  are  rapidly  progressing  in  one  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture ;  that  the  former  is  cer- 
tainly not  falling  behind  the  latter  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  nor  the  latter  in  point  of  home  con- 
sumption. The  statistical  returns  for  the  Union,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  yet  far  from  correct;  those  frorti 
Michigan  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  best,  and  be- 
tween 1840  and  1849  she  rather  more  than  doubled  her 
produce ;  the  wheat  grown  in  the  former  year  being 
2,175,108  bushels,  and  in  the  latter,  4,739,300;  other 
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grains,  1840,  4,666,720  bushels  ;  1849, 8,179,767.  The 
following  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuff crops,  1847  and  1848,  reported  to  Congress  in 
1848  and  1849,  stated  in  dollars,  will  show  the  general 
increase  of  produce,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, in  the  Union  : — 

1848.  1849. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  &  horned  1    2,474,208     2,058,358 

Butter  and  cheese.*.'     .'.'     .*.'      1,063,087  "1,654,157 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon, lard,&c.    3,883,884  9,245,885 

Wheat 1,681,975  1,756,848 

Flour      11,668,669  11,280,582 

Indian  corn 1,186,663  7,966,309 

Indian  meal 945,081  1,169,625 

The  falling  off  in  beef  and  flour,  and  increase  in  pork 
and  Indian  corn,  clearly  develope  a  change  of  farming^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  paragraph. 

The  question  has  yet  to  be  answered — If  the  United 
States  are  increasing  their  produce,  what  are  they  making 
of  it  ? — which  is  easily  done,  for  they  are  converting  it 
into  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  formerly  stated,  to  con- 
sume the  increase  of  produce  on  the  50,000,000  acres 
in  seeds  and  green  crops,  according  to  the  data  formerly 
assumed.  To  stock  the  above  area  of  land  with  "  Grand 
Dukes"  and  "  Duchesses"  is  a  problem  becoming  a 
great  nation  to  solve — one  which  the  Americans  are  now 
solving — with  energy  and  zeal.  So  far  back  as  1830 
they  discovered  that  Indian  corn  could  be  more  profitably 
converted  into  beef  and  mutton,  and  driven  to  distant 
markets  on  its  feet,  so  to  speak,  than  in  the  usual  manner, 
when  under  a  certain  price.  The  above  table  shows 
that  fewer  cattle  have  been  slaughtered,  and  hence  more 
reared — that  more  barley,  peas,  and  Indian  corn  have 
been  grown,  and  more  pigs  fattened.  The  increase  of 
pork  alone  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  5,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  increase  of  dairy  produce  is 
another  significant  item.  In  some  of  the  States,  again, 
the  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  very  remarkable.  In 
1840  there  were  in  Michigan,  for  instance,  99,618  sheep. 


yielding  of  wool  153,375  Ibe.  In  1849,  610,563  sheep, 
wool  1,645,756 lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  lib.  of  wool 
per  fleece,  besides  510,045  head  of  sheep.  In  Ohio,  in 
184  7,  cattle,  900, 102;  1848,983,822;  1849,  1,058,933, 
giving  an  increase  of  158,771  head  in  two  years,  or  17i 
per  cent.  Sheep  :  1847,  3,365,025  ;  1848,  3,677,171 ; 
1849,  3,911,836— giving  an  increase  of  546,811  in  two 
years,  or  lOj  per  cent.  Hogs  :  1847, 1,757,318  ;  1848, 
1,879,689;  1849,  1,947,472— giving  an  increase  of 
190,354  in  two  years,  or  10  4-5ths  pet  cent.  Many  im- 
portant deductions  might  be  drawn  from  the  above,  did 
our  limits  admit,  but  facts  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  last  few  cheap  years  in  England  have  been  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  agricultural  improvements  now  taking 
place  in  America;  for,  if  prices  had  been  high,  many  of 
her  farmers  would  have  been  induced  to  have  sent  us 
corn,  robbing  their  own  lands,  and  rendering  them  less 
productive  than  they  are  this  year.  The  same  progress 
could  not  have  been  made  in  improvements.  We  there- 
fore arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  small  imports  of 
the  past  is  an  index  of  a  greater  supply  for  the  future, 
and  that  we  shall  this  year  have  a  larger  import,  both 
from  the  States  and  Canada,  than  usual. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  glance  at 
the  agricultural  resources  of  America,  showing  that  our 
colonies  are  laudably  preparing  themselves  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  to  supply  the  increasing  consumption 
of  the  mother  country  with  breadstuffs,  butcher  meat, 
and  dairy  produce,  when  the  old  States  of  Europe  may 
possibly  have  enough  to  do  to  supply  themselves.  We 
have  also  very  briefly  taken  a  passing  notice  of  some  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  corn  trade.  It  is  surely  time,  when 
corn  merchants  are  striving  to  make  fortunes,  that 
farmers  also  bethought  themselves  of  "  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  The  old  maxim — "  To  thresh 
as  fast  as  live  stock  requires  the  straw  for  consumption, 
and  to  sell  corn  as  fast  as  threshed,"  is  likely  to  be  a 
golden  one  this  year,  and  therefore  we  recommend  it  to 
the  peculiar  notice  of  our  readers. 


DISEASES    IN    ANIMALS— PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


The  recurrence  of  cholera  in  the  human  species 
at  given  periods  is  nothing  more  than  what  happens 
to  the  brute  creation  at  several  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence. Epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  dis- 
eases break  out  in  the  animals  over  which  man  has 
subjection,  which  defy  the  pathologist  and  the  phy- 
sician to  unravel  either  the  cause  or  the  cure,  and 
which  seem  to  run  riot  at  periods  as  certain  as  the 
plague,  the  cholera,  or  the  yellow  fever  amongst 
human  beings.  We  have  had  three  very  fearful 
specimens  of  these  visitations  amongst  our  stock 
during  a  very  recent  period,  which  have  been  the 
source  of  as  much  anxiety  and  loss  to  the  grazier 
as  the  late  depression  in  prices  has  been  to  the 
tillage  farmer. 


The  first  epidemic  was  termed  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease;  and  though  not  absolutely  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  the  animals,  produced  such  a  loss  from 
inability  to  eat — from  fever  and  from  foot  lameness 
— that  the  profits  of  many  a  grazing  farmer  were 
altogether  swallowed  up  in  a  single  season.  This 
disease  attacked  the  sheep,  and  in  many  cases  the 
pigs,  of  the  country ;  and  avast  loss  of  animal  food 
was  the  result.  Whether  the  malady  was  intro- 
duced by  foreign  stock  or  not  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  it  appeared  simultaneously  with 
them,  and  it  doubtless  destroyed  as  many  pounds 
of  animal  food  here  as  were  imported  from  abroad. 

Then  followed  a  far  more  destructive  disease, 
called  the  "  lung  complaint,"  under  the  elegant  and 
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classic  cognomen  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  losses  which  took  place  by 
this  disorder  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  nearly  ruined  the  prospects  of  two 
cattle  insurance  companies,  who  had  made  calcula- 
tions accurate  enough  for  ordinary  cases,  but  which 
their  new  foe  bore  down  with  irresistible  fury ;  so 
that  their  resources  were  almost  swamped  by  its 
fearful  depredations. 

Visitations  of  this  kind  are  nothing  new.  They 
are  amongst  the  providential  arrangements  made  for 
Nature's  governance  by  the  great  First  Cause ;  and 
though  man  may  palliate  and  medicine  may  relieve, 
still  a  great  scourge  will  now  and  then  sweep  over 
a  class  of  animals  or  plants — whether  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  vine,  or  the  potato  may  at  one  time  or 
other  be  the  subject  of  its  virulence. 

Commencing  with  the  grievous  Egyptian  plague, 
in  which  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,  down  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  when  an  epidemic  destroyed  the 
cattle  of  the  Greeks— as  in  the  days  of  Romulus  it 
did  those  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  being  followed 
in  810  by  a  complete  destruction  of  the  cattle  of 
the  great  Charlemagne.  History  is,  however,  vastly 
more  precise  in  mentioning  the  "  murrain  of  171 1," 
which  seems  to  have  commenced  in  cattle  which 
had  travelled  from  Dalmatia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  alleviation  of 
this  disease  is  by  inoculation.  It  seems  to  be  a 
gentle  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  and  is 
in  numerous  instances  attended  by  complete 
success.  On  the  sheep-pox  it  has  a  most  benefi- 
cial tendency ;  and  some  of  the  experiments  made 
on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  are  of  a  very  encouraging, 
though  somewhat  mixed  character. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  last  session, 
being  an  abstract  of  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Willems,  of  Hasselt,  in  Belgium,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  Belgium,  this  disease 
appeared  first  in  1836,  and  Dr.  Willems  made 
several  experiments  to  check  its  ravages,  but 
did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wishes;  and 
hence  he  commenced  the  inoculation  of  sound 
animals  with  the  diseased  matter  from  the  lungs  of 
others,  and  so  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  was  un- 
able to  cure.  The  following  is  the  detail  of  M. 
WUlems'  method — 

"  M.  'Willems  performa  the  inoculation  ou  the  upper  and 
Tinder  surface  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  eraser.  The  skin  is  pierced  with  the 
point  of  the  blade  of  the  instrument  charged  with  virus  ; 
a  rotary  movement  is  then  given  to  the  instrument, 
and  the  operation  is  completed.  The  matter  for  inocu- 
lation is  obtained  from  beasts  in  which  the  disease  has 
not  reached  its  last  stage.  The  most  convenient  subjects  are 
those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  slaughter-houses,  and 
the  hepatised  lungs  of  which  show  that  they  are  affected  with 


the  disease.  The  hepatised  portion  of  the  lungj  is  squeezed, 
and  the  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  whichflows  from  it  constitutes 
the  virulent  matter  fit  for  inoculation.  The  consequences  of 
the  operation  become  manifest  at  the  end  of  from  two  to  four 
weeks  by  the  swelling  of  the  tail  and  the  reactionary  fever. 
The  succours  of  art  other  than  hygienic  regimen  are  superfluous, 
uuless  at  least  the  two  phenomena  indicated  should  take  a 
certain  intensity.  In  this  case  the  tail  is  suspended;  it  is 
bathed  with  emolient  lotions,  and,  if  mortification  appears 
threatening,  some  incisions  are  made  in  it.  Mortification  of 
the  tail  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  especially  when  the 
matter  for  inoculation  is  taken  from  animals  that  have  sunk  in 
the  last  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  is  not  mortal.  The  worst  that 
results  from  it  is  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  caudal  appendage. 
And  in  additional  instructions  to  these  doctors,  they  are  le- 
commended  'not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  M.  V/illems 
considers  that  the  cases  which  supervene  within  a  fortnight 
from  the  inoculation  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  appre- 
ciating the  results  of  the  process  considered  as  a  preservative 
measure  against  pleuro-pneumonia.' " 

The  above  are  from  the  instructions  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  veterinary  surgeons  employed  to 
test  the  doctor's  methods. 

It  is  but  right  to  state  that  Professor  Simonds 
has  not  had  much  success  in  the  trials  of  the 
system^  or  of  some  similar  one  he  has  made  in  this 
country ;  but  we  still  think  it  is  btit  fair  that  these 
foreign  experiments  should  be  fully  placed  before 
those  so  much  interested  in  the  lives  of  cattle,  and 
in  this  important  means  of  producing  the  most  con- 
centrated and  invigorating  of  human  food.  M. 
Willems  gives  the  following  result  of  his  experi- 
ment— 

"For  my  own  part,  I  have  uioculated  at  le^st  600  animals 
since  the  delivery  of  my  memorial  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  have  met  with  no  accident ;  so  far  firom  it,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  all  the  animals  that  I  have 
inociUated  have  been  preserved  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  has  raged  with  great  intensity  all  the  year 
in  the  stable  of  MM.  Nys,  distillers,  at  Hasselt.  On  the 
29th  of  AprU,  I  performed  my  inoculation  upon  forty-five  indi- 
viduals of  the  bovine  race,  and  not  one  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  diseased.  Thirty  others  were  left  uninoculated,  and 
four  of  them  have  already  gone  out  diseased."  On  the  26tli 
of  that  month  he  observes  :  "  Let  those  gentlemen" 
— i.  e„  the  members  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
Commission — "who,  about  five  weeks  ago,  met  with 
diseased  animals  everywhere,  now  come  and  see  the  state 
of  affairs  in  those  stables  which  they  visited ;  and  the  Hasselt 
distillers  will  tell  them  that  the  disease  has  disappeared,  as  by 
enchantment,  in  proportion  as  the  inoculations  have  been  per- 
formed. Every  week  a  considerable  number  of  diseased  beasts 
were  supplied  to  the  towns  of  Brussels  and  Liege  from  Hasselt 
— in  future  it  will  be  no  longer  so." 

Nor  is  this  all ;  he  gives  evidence  of  the  vast 
success  of  the  plan  in  other  places.  He  had  nine 
hundred  beasts  inoculated,  he  says,  in  Hasselt,  not 
one  of  which  has  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  though 
others  with  them  in  the  same  house  had  died  which 
had  not  undergone  the  operation ;  and  at  a  later 
date,  he  reports  to  the  Government  Commission 
that,  out  of  twelve  hundred  inoculated    only  one 
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had  died  of  the  disease,  and  this  was  imperfectly 
operated  upon. 

The  operation  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
dangerous  nature  to  the  patients ;  five  animals  only, 
out  of  the  nine  hundred  referred  to  above,  had  died 
of  the  inoculation.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  are 
thus  described,  and  the  treatment  alluded  to — 

"  The  casualties  which  may  succeed  the  operation  performed 
with  the  necessary  care,  but  which  happen  moat  frequently 
from  the  inoculating  matter  being  in  a  state  of  putrid  feruieu- 
tation,  are  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  tail,  extending  some- 
times to  the  hinder  quarters,  and  encroaching  in  certain  cases 
on  the  neighbouring  external  parts.  Then,  most  frequently, 
the  animals  lose  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  tail,  or  even  the 
whole  of  it.  The  most  suitable  measures  for  preventing  the 
consequences  of  a  too  consideralile  engorgement  of  the  tail 
and  the  other  parts,  consist  in  operating  discharges  at  a  conve- 
nient time,  and  favouring  the  separation  of  the  diseased  parts 


from  those  which  remain  sound.  Some  practitioners  appear 
to  have  obtained  excellent  effects  from  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  cold  water." 

For  younjT  calves,  he  recommends  inoculation 
with  secondary  virus  thus  obtained — 

"  From  ten  to  twenty  days  after  inoculation  the  tail  of  the 
animal  is  swelled.  1  make  therein  deep  incisions,  from  which 
blood  flows.  On  the  next  day  the  edges  of  the  wound  gape, 
and  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  edges  there  is  a  kind  of  lymph. 
I  gather  this  lymph — I  inoculate  it." 

The  virus,  it  seems,  can  be  held  (like  vaccine 
matter)  for  a  considerable  period,  and  we  think  it 
right  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Belgian 
Government  look  very  favourably  on  the  plan  pro- 
pounded by  M.  Willems,  who  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  his  numerous  and  interest- 
ing experiments. 


THE    EWE    FLOCK:    SELECTION    FOR    BREEDING,    &c. 


In  my  last  paper  I  named  only  one  or  two  points 
in  reference  to  the  selection  of  ewes  for  breeding, 
and  their  appropriation  to  each  individual  ram.  I 
will  in  this  article  be  more  particular,  and  endeavour 
to  show  more  fidly  the  true  principles  upon  which  a 
breeder  ought  to  act,  to  make  the  most  profit  from 
his  ewe  foci: 

Immediately  upon  weaning  the  lambs,  the  ewes 
ought  to  undergo  a  veiy  careful  inspection,  every 
animal  denoting  weakness  from  age  or  other  in- 
capacity should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  placed 
upon  tlie  best  keeping  the  farm  will  afford,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  sale.  No  animal  of  weak  con- 
stitution, or  showing  signs  of  disease  of  any  kind,  or 
possessing  any  malformation  in  form  or  feature, 
tumours,  or  ulcers,  should  be  kept  for  purposes 
of  breeding ;  nor  should  any  ewe,  except  for  some 
special  purpose,  be  put  to  the  ram  after  the  age  of 
five  years  at  furthest ;  but  the  more  profitable  course 
is  to  put  thera  to  the  ram  when  shearlings,  and  sell 
them  or  feed  them  off  at  "  three  or  four  shears  :"  by 
such  means  the  flock  is  kept  up  in  greater  vigour, 
possess  stronger  constitutions,  and  are  sooner 
brought  into  full  profit. 

Every  shearUng  ewe  in  the  flock,  not  ineligible 
from  disease,  or  other  accidental  cause,  should  be  put 
to  the  ram  :  they  will  bring  up  a  good  lamb,  and,  as 
"two  shears,"  are  much  more  valuable  for  sale.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  a  greater  portion  of  the  older 
ewes  of  the  flock  may  be  parted  with  annually,  and 
those  "  two  shears"  not  considered  desirable  breeders 
as  stock  ewes  generally  improve  the  lot  of  aged  ones, 
and  cause  a  much  readier  and  more  profitable  sale. 
This  is  the  NorthLiucolnshne  practice,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  objections  however  are  made  to  this  course  ; 
breeders  do  not  like  to  breed  from  a  small  shearling 


ewe ;  but  if  a  proper  selection  is  made  of  the  ram,  a 

very  good  and  profitable  result  will  ensue.  Small 
shearling  ewes  from  a  well-bred  flock  are  merely  so 
from  incidental  causes,  and  if  put  to  a  full-sized  ram 
their  produce  will  "  come  up"  to  as  full  maturity 
as  the  larger  ones,  and  the  ewes  themselves  in  the 
meantime  are  improving  gradually  in  size  and  in 
every  valuable  quaUty.  Many  respectable  breeders 
use  every  young  ewe :  this  is  wrong — good  judgment 
is  required  in  all  cases.  It  is  a  great  point  with 
most  breeders  to  endeavour  to  obtain  uniformity  of 
form,  feature,  and  wool  throughout  their  flocks. 
This  is  good  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended ;  but,  then,  this  form,  feature,  wool,  &c., 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  profitable  order  consistent 
with  the  district  in  which  it  is  bred.  This  is  one 
great  point  for  the  consideration  of  every  breeder, 
and  deserving  the  most  serious,  thought,  but  upon 
which  my  limits  wdl  not  at  this  time  permit  me  to 
enter :  I  merely  throw  it  out  in  passing,  not  with- 
out hope  of  usefulness.  Well,  how  is  this  uniformity 
to  be  obtained  and  kept  up?  It  may  he  ohtained ; 
but  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  breeding  to  be 
kept  up,  without  great  injury  to  the  constitution  (if 
I  may  so  put  it)  of  the  flock  by  too  close  approxi- 
mation in  the  breeding — too  much  of  the  "  in-and-in" 
system  of  breeding.  Selections  of  great  similarity 
in  form,  in  feature,  and  "  in  blood"  must  be  made 
both  of  ram  and  ewe  for  this  purpose  :  it  may  thus 
be  ohtained,  but  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  such 
a  course  being  the  most  profitable  ;  and  if  a  change 
is  made,  it  may  perhaps  be  only  "  in  blood,"  yet  the 
produce  will  not  fully  retain  the  uniformity:  the 
form,  feature,  and  wool  may  be  ahke,  but  it  will  only 
be  aUke  from  accidental  causes — the  breed  is  not  the 
same ;  the  produce  will  somewhat  vaiy.  This  course 
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is,  however,  the  best — change  the  blood,  but  keep  as 
near  the  original  formation  as  possible ;  by  doing 
"which,  a  fair  uniformity  may  be  kept  up,  and  the 
healthy  constitution  of  the  flock  be  maintained  and 
ensured.  Much,  however,  as  I  admire  uniformity  in 
a  flock,  I  would  by  no  means  select  my  ewes  or  rams 
for  this  especial  object.  I  want  to  breed  the  most 
profitable  animal  in  every  point  for  common  service  : 
all  breeders  cannot  be  breeders  of  rams  :  the  major 
part  breed  for  fattening,  or  for  sale  as  store  sheep ; 
and  it  is  to  this  point  we  want  more  particularly  to 
come,  i.  e.,  so  to  select  and  appropriate  the  ewes  of 
the  flock  to  the  ram  as  to  produce  the  most  profitable 
progeny.  My  own  practice  is,  to  overlook  my  ewe 
flock  very  carefully  before  selecting  ray  rams.  Having 
chosen  these  according  to  my  best  judgment,  in  due 
consideration  of  the  requirements  of  my  ewes,  I  then 
at  the  time  of  putting  them  to  the  ram  get  the  whole 
flock  together,  and  the  rams  in  an  adjoining  pen, 
and  proceed  to  appropriate  them  to  each  ram  as  I 
think  them  best  adapted  to  propagate  the  most  useful 
stock.  My  great  point  or  object  is  to  keep  up  a  good 
conformation  throughout,  and  each  defective  point 
is  noted  in  the  ewe,  and  she  is  put  to  that  ram  most 
likely  to  correct  it  in  the  progeny :  if  both  ewe  and 
and  ram  are  alike  good  and  proportionate,  then  some 
minor  point  decides  the  appropriation ;  the  improve- 
ment in  the  wool  or  "  looks,"  or  the  size,  or  the  offal; 
these  matters  are  determined,  and  must  ever  be 
determined,  by  the  best  judgment  of  the  breeder 
when  the  animals  are  all  before  him. 

The  Time  of  putting  Ewes  to  the  Ram.  —  This 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  breeder's  means. 
If  he  can  make  ample  provision,  and  has  plenty  of 
warm  shelter,  so  as  to  give  full  protection  to  his 
flock  in  the  month  of  February  or  the  early  weeks 
of  March,  he  may  put  his  ewes  to  the  ram  in 
September ;  if  not,  he  had  better  defer  doing  so 
till  October.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the 
ewe  is  about  five  months  ;  consequently  the 
lambing  season  in  the  first  case  will  be  from  the 
middle  of  Tebruary,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  middle 
of  March.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  I 
should  prefer  the  month  of  September;  in  the 
northern  parts,  October :  the  month  of  November  I 
think  is  too  late :  surely,  provision  may  be  made  to 
receive  the  lambs  before  April  and  May.  Early 
lambs,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  and  well  reared,  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  profitable.  It  is  no 
trifle  to  gain  a  month  throughout  the  flock. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  large  flock-masters 
to  put  a  number  of  rams  to  their  whole  flock  of  ewes, 
and  allow  them  thus  to  run  together.  This  course 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned :  it  is  un- 
questionably injurious  to  the  flock  and  unprofitable 
to  the  breeder.  Some  other  practice  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  keep  a  separation,  and  would  amply  re- 


pay the  breeder  for  any  reasonable  cost  in  fencing 
&c. :  his  lambs  would  repay  him  the  first  season ; 
besides,  the  general  improvement  in  his  flock  by 
careful  selection,  and  by  truer  and  more  correct 
breeding,  would  be  immense. 

It  is  now  becoming  a  general  practice  in  some 
districts  to  use  both  the  ram  and  ewe  lambs  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  I  think  is  wrong  and  cen- 
surable in  both  cases,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
ewe  lamb.  In  my  own  flock  a  ewe  lamb  will  occa- 
sionally prove  in  lamb,  which  is  readily  told  by  her 
bad  condition  :  and  this  she  retains  tlu-oughout  the 
whole  coui'se  of  breeding  and  rearing,  till  at  the  close 
she  is  generally  of  very  little  value,  and  her  lamb 
not  much  better.  I  think  a  ewe  should  be  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old  before  putting 
to  the  ram :  she  will  then  be  near  two  years  of  age 
before  bringing  forth  her  first  lamb,  and,  of  course, 
has  arrived  at  a  good  and  healthy  maturity,  which  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  communicated  to  her  progeny 
than  that  of  a  lamb  whose  whole  frame  and  consti- 
tution is  held  back  by  unnatural  breeding.  The  ram 
lamb,  too,  is  generally  seriously  injured,  not  only  in 
growth  and  frame,  but  in  his  powers  of  propagation. 

The  ewes  should  remain  with  the  ram  about  six 
weeks.  They  will  usually,  if  not  fully  impregnated, 
take  the  ram  again  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  if  the 
ewes  at  this  period  are  taking  the  ram  freely,  it  will 
prove  him  incapable,  and  he  should  be  changed.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  change  every  ram  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  A  ewe  wiU  sometimes  hold  from 
one  ram  when  the  other  has  failed  her,  although  he 
may  be  a  sure  stock-getter.  During  the  season  of 
"  tupping"  the  ewes  ought  to  be  on  good  pastures  : 
this  is  highly  important,  and  requii'es  more  attention 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  better  the  keeping 
for  a  ewe  in  store  condition,  the  larger  the  fall  of 
lambs !  P.  F. 


TREATMENT  OF  FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP.— There  is 
a  disease,  very  incident  to  sheep,  called  the  "  foot-rot."    For 
the  production  of  the  foot-rot,  we  must  have  soft  ground,  and 
it  does  not  seem  much  to  matter  how  that   softness  comes 
about.    In  the  poachy  and  marshy  meadow,  in  the  rich  and       ' 
deep  pasture,  and  in  the  yielding  sand  of  the  lightest  soil,  it 
cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  almost  equally  prevalent,  but       ,| 
it  is  frequently  found ;  nevertheless,  soft  and  marshy  ground      V 
is  its  peculiar  abode.    The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the       f 
lameness  of  the  sheep.    On  the  foot  being  examined,  a  morbid 
growth  is   almost  invariably  found ;  the  foot  is  hot,  and  the 
animal  shrinks  if  it  is  firmly  pressed.    It  is  particularly  hot 
and  painful  in  the  cleft  between  the  two  hoofs.    There  is  al- 
ways an  increased  secretion  usually  fetid,  and  often  there  is  a 
wound  in  the  coronet,  discharging  a  thin  stinking  fluid ;  some- 
times there  is  a  separation  of  the  horn  from  the  parts  beneath. 
In  comparatively  often  cases,  the  hoof  seems  to  be  worn  to  the 
quick,  at  or  near  the  toe.    The  lameness  rapidly  increases,  and 
often  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sheep  is  unable  to  stand,  but 
moves  about  the  field  on  its  knees.    Of  one  thing  the  flock- 
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owners  may  be  assured— that  the  footrot  is  exceedingly  infec- 
tious; if  it  once  gets  into  a  flock,  it  spreads  through  the 
whole  unless  stagnated.  The  treatment  of  foot-rot  is  simple 
enough,  even  to  the  most  ignorant,  and  it  can  be  most  easily 
cured  by  the  following  instructions  :  First  •  The  foot  roust  be 
carefully  examined,  and  every  portion  of  the  horn  that  has 
separated  from  the  parts  beneatli  thoroughly  removed  ;  then 
apply  with  a  flat  stick  the  composition  named  below,  giving  it  a 
rub.  After  the  animal  is  properly  dressed  as  stated,  place  it  for 
three  or  four  hours  upon  dry  straw,  and  not  on  slacked  lime 


as  many  propose,  which  ruins  a  great  number ;  be  sure  and  not 
let  the  sheep  go  amongst  wet  before  the  above  time,  as  that 
will  destroy  the  dressing,  and  support  the  disease.  Dress  the 
animals  once  in  two  days,  but  generally  the  first  dressing  will 
cure,  except  when  the  rot  is  gone  to  the  nerve.  Foot-rot 
composition,  to  be  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  kept  covered 
except  when  using: — Gunpowder,  verdigris,  blue  stone,  equal 
quantity  of  each ;  sweet  oil  and  best  vinegar,  equal  quantities, 
to  make  the  powders  like  a  stiflf  ointment.  As  soon  as  mixed 
it  is  fit  for  use. 


ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  HORSES, 


It  has  been  said,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest, 
that  an  Englishman  takes  scarcely  anything  with 
60  little  equanimity  as  a  reflection  on  his  horseman, 
ship.  You  may  question  his  morality,  impugn  his 
professional  skill,  doubt  even  his  commercial 
stability,  and  he  will  still  bear  with  you.  On  one 
important  point,  however,  he  is,  if  not  perfection 
itself,  something  yet  very  near  it.  In  all  that  re- 
lates to  horses — their  breed,  form,  and  action — he 
feels  his  own  worth,  and  is  ever  prepared  to  re- 
spect it.  There  may  be  his  superior  in  other  pur- 
suits ;  natural  ability  or  lengthened  experience 
may  have  so  far  told  against  him ;  while  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  speak  equally  in  his  favour.  It 
might  not  always,  perhaps,  be  pleasant  to  inquire 
too  minutely  into  the  premises  upon  which  this 
character  is  estabhshed.  The  better  plan  is  to 
stamp  him  at  once  at  his  own  word.  He  is  an 
Enghshman,  and,  of  course,  he  is  a  judge  of  a 
horse. 

It  is,  indeed,  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  world  at 
large  is  very  well  inclined  to  take  him  on  these 
terms.  We  may  be  a  little  particular  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  some  other  of  our  judges — from 
the  learned  man  who  has  gradually  reached  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  to  the  reverend  amateur  who  weighs 
over  the  merits  of  a  Dorking  fowl — we  are  apt 
to  look  somewhat  carefully  into  the  real  recom- 
mendations for  the  office.  But  the  judge  of  a 
horse  is  born  "  ready  made ;"  and  in  no  class  of 
society  is  his  authority  so  certainly  admitted  as 
amongst  agriculturists.  If  a  man  is  a  judge  of  a 
shorthorn,  he  must  be  a  judge  of  a  horse.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  selected  from  the  justly- 
famed  excellence  of  his  flock ;  while,  should  he  but 
have  some  experience  in  the  points  of  a  cart-horse, 
he  becomes  instanter,  the  arbiter  over  every  sort 
sent  into  the  yard.  "  Whether  a  hunter,  hack,  or 
racer,"  he  is  too  often  deputed  to  decide  on  them 
all — and  decide  he  does  too,  his  weak  point  as  an 
Enghshman  at  once  assuring  him  of  his  capability 
to  do  so. 

The  reader  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  must 


have  noticed,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  some 
communications  we  have  been  favoured  with  on  the 
breeding  of  horses.  These  are  from  gentlemen  in 
every  way  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  they 
write  on  ;  independently  of  which,  there  is  matter 
sufficient  in  the  letters  themselves  to  command  our 
best  attention.  The  English  horse,  take  him  in 
his  several  varieties,  was  never  so  good  as  he  is  at 
this  present  time.  The  thorough-bred  horse, 
either  for  speed,  courage,  or  form,  was  never  so 
beautifully  developed  as  we  now  have  him.  From 
him,  too,  we  get  the  fountain  stock  of  hunters  that 
have  yet  more  improved  on  what  they  once  were. 
If  our  hacks  are  not  quite  as  clever,  it  must  be 
our  fault  rather  than  our  misfortune;  while  the 
draught-horse  was  never  bred  with  so  much  care 
and  judgment,  or  with  anything  like  such  propor- 
tionate success. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  this,  what  poor  exhibitions 
of  the  horse  we  are  treated  to !  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  instance— an  institution  that 
in  other  departments  has  eflfected  so  much  for  the 
cause — scarcely  appears  sufficiently  to  depend  on 
a  feature,  that  should  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  its  catalogue.  The  show  at  Gloucester 
brought  matters,  we  should  hope,  to  a  climax. 
There  was  scarcely  one  class  amongst  the  horses 
that  did  common  credit  to  so  important  a  body. 
"  Cecil"  was  "  surprised,"  Willoughby  Wood, 
clearly  for  some  considerable  time,  disgusted.  It  is 
remarkable,  moreover,  how  well  they  agree  in  what 
they  consider  has  led  to  this  failure.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  glorious  fiction  which 
makes  every  Enghshman  a  capital  judge  of  ahorse. 
We  are  bold  to  say  that  in  no  department  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  has,  comparatively, 
so  little  general  care  been  taken  as  here.  Anybody 
recommends  anybody  else  as  a  judge  of  horses, 
and  down  his  name  goes  accordingly.  If  "  anybody 
else"  had  been  asked  to  give  his  valuable  services 
to  the  merits  of  the  Southdowns  or  Devons,  he 
might  have  hesitated,  on  the  good  showing  that  he 
doubted  his  own  fitness  for  the  office.     But  as  it  is 
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only  horses,  up  he  comes,  of  course — to  condemn  a 
thorough-bred  hunter,  pass  a  pure  Suffolk,  pro- 
cure his  first  introduction  to  an  Exmoor  pony,  or 
ready  and  willing  for  anything  else  the  Society  may 
require  of  him.  The  inevitable  effect  of  all  this  is 
that  the  judges  and  the  judged  are  gradually  be- 
coming worthy  of  each  other;  and  gentlemen  who 
gather  their  notions  frosn  such  displays,  get  to  be 
convinced  that  the  English  horse  is  sadly  de- 
teriorated. 

We  recommend  the  letters  of  our  two  corres- 
pondents, Cecil  and  Mr.  Willoughby  Wood,  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  It  will  be  found  from  these 
that  it  is  not  the  selection  of  the  Judges  only  that 
may  be  louked  into  v/ith  advantage.  They  may 
amend  and  enlarge  this  branch  of  their  prize-sheet; 
encourage  the  entry  of  the  best  horses  in  their 
several  classes,  and  render  the  award  of  the  Society 
the  distinction  it  should  be.  We  repeat  that  we 
know  no  department  in  which  the  further  labours 
of  the  Council  are  so  much  required,  as  none  where 
at  present  they  result  in  so  little  advantage. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wild  talking  and 
writing  lately  on  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
English  horse.  The  Enghsh  race-horse,  to  begin 
with,  is  not  the  horse  he  once  was.  His  very  appear- 
ance shows  you  this.  Compare  the  Beeswing  of 
Herring,  or  the  Canezou  of  Hall,  with  the  magnificent 
and  altogether  perfect  animals  Stubbs  and  Sar- 
torius  delighted  to  portray  !  Again,  observe 
how  he  has  lost  his  lasting  powers.  The  English 
race-horse  now-,  like  almost  everything  else 
in  these  sharp  times,  is  brought  to  make 
the  quickest  returns.  He  does  more  really  hard 
work  before  ha  is  three  years  old  than 
his  forefathers  did  in  a  lifetime.  The  heroes  of 
old — your  Eclipses,  and  so  forth— frequently  never 
ran  until  they  were  five  or  six  years  old,  and  then 
accomphshed  in  their  two  or  three  years'  service 
some  three  or  four  races  a  season.  The  modern 
race-horse  is  in  hand  as  a  yearling ;  and  his  prepar- 
ation alone  is  what  few  of  our  ancient  masters  would 
have  dreamt  of.  "  But  still  he  has  lost  the  lasting 
power."  We  sigh  for  the  glories  of  the  temporis 
ac/i— the  four-mile  heats  that  no  thoroughbred 
horse  could  now  face.  Of  course  he  could  not. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  again,  easy  enough,  as  we  see 
him  carry  twelve  stone  over  a  stiff  line  in  a  steejjle- 
chase,  and  at  a  pace  that  would  have  choked  the 
good  old  English  hunter  before  he  had  gone  half- 
a-mile— and  the  hunter,  too,  is  so  of  course  pro- 
portionately deteriorated. 

For  one  man  who  did  hunt,  how  many  hunt 
now  ?  Or,  for  one  who  rode— \v\io  called  on  the 
powers  of  his  horse  to  fly  instead  of  creep,  and  to 
race  instead  of  canter— how  many  ride  now  ?     We 


reach  the  cUmax  of  all  this  in  the  cause.  We  learn 
from  a  work  before  us  that  the  injury  arises  from 
the  practice  of  now  breeding  thorough-bred  horses 
"too  much  in  and  in."  Cecil,  it  will  be  found, 
answers  this  by  a  reference  to  the  Stud  Book ;  but 
surely  so  monstrous  an  absurdity  carries  with  it  the 
best  commentary.  Never  was  the  science  of 
"crossing"  so  well  understood;  and  never  was 
there  such  an  opportunity  for  putting  it  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  practised,  too ;  and  despite  the  taste  for 
speed  alone,  the  pedigree  of  a  thorough-bred  horse 
far  more  often  than  not,  exhibits  an  admirable  union 
of  the  two  qualities. 

The  work  we  have  referred  to — it  has  an  outline 
of  "  Beeswing  "  on  the  cover :  no  doubt  in  evi- 
dence of  our  deteriorated  condition — laments  more 
especially  the  present  state  of  our  cavalry.  If  this 
be  so  bad,  we  take  it  to  arise  from  one  very  simple 
cause.  The  Government  is  out-bid.  They  do  not 
give  prices  good  enough  to  get  them  good  horses. 
Let  any  man  go  into  a  fair  now,  or  see  rather  the 
strings  of  horses  led  out  of  it ;  and  then  let  him 
mourn  over  the  deteriorated  condition  of  our 
saddle-horses.  Let  him  mark  the  weight-carriers, 
the  carriage-horses,  and  even  the  hacks,  bound  for 
dealers'  yards,  or  foreign  ports.  The  Government- 
agent  has  two  strong  opponents — the  home  and  the 
foreign  buyer.  To  these  he  necessarily  succumbs, 
and  bargains,  like  the  boy  in  the  street,  "  the  last 
three  for  a  penny !  " 

However,  we  are  all  to  do  better.  We  want 
more  good  horses,  it  seems ;  and  who,  then,  but  the 
farmer  so  well  provided  to  supply  them  ?  And  who 
so  able  to  aid  him  here,  as  that  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  him  in 
other  branches  of  his  profession  ?  Together  let 
them  look  to  it.  Let  them  be  as  careful  in  the  breed 
and  points  of  a  horse  as  in  those  of  a  Shorthorn  or  a 
Southdown.  In  few  trades  will  a  better  article 
command  a  better  price. 


Sir, — The  second  point  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  agricultural  societies,  if  they  desire  to  raise 
the  character  of  their  shows  of  horses  above  their  pre- 
sent level,  is  the  choice  of  judges.  At  present,  at  the 
smaller  shows  the  same  judges  sometimes  decide  on  the 
merits  of  every  description  of  stock  brought  before  them, 
from  the  horses  down  to  the  pigs.  Not  to  waste  com- 
ment on  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  practice  of  our  principal  societies. 
Here,  even,  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  set  of  judges 
have  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  stallions  for  get- 
ting hunters,  for  getting  roadsters,  coach  horses,  and 
horses  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  have  next  to 
pass  in  review  mares  and  foals  of  the  above  classes.  This 
accomplished,  they  make  their  awards  on  the  three-year- 
old  hunting  colts,  then  on  the  fillies,  and  so  on  through 
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the  other  breeds,  finishing  with  working  horses,  both 
old  and  young. 

Now,  sir,  I  maintain  that  there  is  scarcely  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  who  so  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
perties and  qualifications  of  all  these  varieties  of  the 
equine  tribe,  as  to  render  his  opinion  respecting  them  of 
value  or  authority.  For,  be  it  observed,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  fancy  and  a  decision.  The  one  is 
the  mere  oflspring  of  individual  partiality  or  dislike ; 
the  other  is  based  on  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
decision  of  the  ex-officio  judges  ought  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  final  verdict  on  the  merits  of  the  animals  respect- 
ing which  it  has  been  pronounced.  When  the  public 
voice  pronounces  that  such  is  the  general  character  of 
official  awards,  then  will  exhibitors  feel  confidence  in 
bringing  forward  good  animals,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
oppressed  by  the  belief  that  "  it  is  all  chance."  There 
is  one  method,  and  only  one,  of  infusing  such  a  feeling. 
Let  the  judges  for  the  several  classes  of  horses  be 
selected  for  their  tried  experience  in  and  proved  know- 
ledge of  that  description  of  horse  on  which  they  are  to 
pronounce. 

First,  as  to  stallions  for  hunters,  hunting  colts,  and 
fillies.  The  sire  of  a  hunter  ought  always  to  be  a 
thorough-bred  horse.  No  man  is  fit  to  pass  a  decision 
on  thorough-bred  horses,  who  is  not  competently  versed 
in  the  Stud  Book  and  the  Racing  Calendar.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  family  to  which  a  horse  belongs  must  first  be 
considered.  Is  it  famous  or  unknown .'  If  the  former,  is  it 
remarkable  for  speed  or  for  endurance  ?  Has  it  produced 
one  star  only,  while  the  rest  are  mediocrities,  or  are  its 
members  noted  for  the  certainty  as  well  as  for  the  merits 
of  their  performances  ?  These  are  questions  to  which 
the  answers  ought  spontaneously  to  occur  to  the  judge. 
There  is  no  fact  more  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
the  difficult  art  of  breeding,  than  the  permanence  of 
type  which  characterizes  all  well-bred  families.  As  in 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  we  may  not  seldom 
recognize  the  fac-simile  of  some  family  portrait  hanging 
on  the  wall,  so  when  I  have  for  the  first  time  seen  a 
celebrated  horse,  I  have  more  tlian  once  thought  for  the 
moment  that  it  must  be  his  remote  ancestor,  with  whose 
portrait  I  had  been  familiar,  come  to  life  again.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  individual  of  the 
family  will  exhibit  its  characteristic  traits.  If  this 
were  so,  breeding  would,  in  skilful  hands,  be  a  certainty, 
instead  of  the  perplexing  and  mysterious  art  it  is.  But 
a  well-established  feature  does  reappear  with  wonderful 
pertinacity,  even  after  it  has  apparently  been  lost  for  a 
generation  or  more.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  value 
of  Stud-Book  lore  to  the  breeder.  Of  two  animals,  one 
belonging  to  a  family  remarkable  either  for  stoutness  of 
constitution  and  power  of  endurance,  or  for  speed,  size, 
and  substance,  the  other  to  a  race  which  although  it  might 
occasionally  have  produced  brilliant  runners,  was  gene- 
rally weakly,  undersized,  hasty  in  temper,  and  uncertain 
in  performance,  I  should  give  a  decided  preference  to 
the  former  as  a  sire  for  hunters,  even  though  he  were 
less  in  size  and  inferior  in  many  strong  points  to  his 
competitor.  As  an  example  of  the  permanence  of  good 
qualities,  when  once  firmly  iiapressed  upon  a  funiily  by 


long  and  pure  descent,  take  Orville,  winner  of  the  St. 
Leger  in  1802.  He  was  the  sire  of  many  first-rate 
horses;  among  which  I  will  only  mention  Emilius, 
winner  of  the  Derby  in  1823,  who  in  his  turn  was  the 
sire  of  Priam,  another  Derby  winner.  Priam,  besides 
being  the  sire  of  three  Oaks  winners,  has  left  the  traces 
of  his  sterling  qualities  in  a  surprising  number  of  his 
more  remote  descendants,  among  which  I  may  name 
Cossack,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1847,  whose  dam  was 
by  him ;  the  Hero,  Whose  sire,  Chesterfield,  was  by  him  ; 
and  Weathergage,  whose  wonderful  performances  last 
year  took  the  racing  world  so  much  by  surprise,  and 
whose  sire's  dam,  Miss  Letty,  was  a  daughter  of  Priam. 
In  another  line,  the  celebrated  mare  Alice  Hawthorne 
was  descended  from  Orville ;  and  so  was  Mulatto,  a  good 
horse  himself,  and  whose  progeny  keep  up  the  prestige 
of  their  forefather — as  witness  Bloomsbury ;  and  on  the 
female  side  Voltigeur  and  Frantic,  both  out  of  Mulatto 
mares.  Besides  these  names  of  world-wide  celebrity 
there  were  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, many  country  stallions,  either  by  Orville  or  con- 
nected with  him  more  or  less  remotely,  which  in  their 
turn  became  the  sires  of  a  number  of  excellent  hunters. 
Of  a  similar  character  is  the  example  given  by  "  Cecil," 
in  his  interesting  and  useful  little  work  "The  Stud 
Farm,"  of  the  mare  Penelope,*  from  which  are  de- 
scended, among  many  other  first-rate  horses,  Whalebone, 
Whisker,  Sir  Hercules,  Bay  Middleton,  and  Touchstone. 
Again,  as  a  son  of  Sir  Hercules,  there  is  Irish  Bird- 
catcher,  himself  not  eminent  as  a  race-horse,  but  won- 
derfully so  as  the  sire  of  winners.  The  value  of  knowing 
such  things  is  great  indeed,  to  one  who  has  to  select  a 
stallion  for  hunters.  Without  a  knowledge  of  his  pedi- 
gree and  performances,  there  are  scores  of  horses  shown 
at  agricultural  meetings,  that  the  judges  would  prefer  to 
the  Hero,  supposing  (which  is  very  unlikely)  he  were  to 
be  a  competitor  for  such  a  purpose ;  yet  he  would  get 
better  hunters  than  half  the  showy  brutes  which  are  so 
apt  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  farmers.  Some  years  since,  I 
put  several  mares  to  Tomboy — a  little  horse  of  mean 
presence  enough,  but  witli  such  a  back  and  loins,  and 
such  wonderfully  propelling  hind-quarters  !  I  was  re- 
warded in  the  stock,  for  the  correctness  of  my  anticipa- 
tion that  the  Beeswing  blood  would  vindicate  its  cha- 
racter for  stoutness.  My  limits  ferbid  me  to  enlarge 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  pedigree,  and  one  on  which  I 
would  the  more  insist  because  it  is  undervalued  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  breeders  of  hunters,  and  indeed  of  all  horses 
except  those  designed  for  the  turf.  "  What  does  it  sig- 
nify," I  once  heard  a  man  reputed  to  be  knowing  in 
horseflesh  ask,  "  whether  you  put  a  hunting  mare  to 
Priam  or  to  Zinganee  ?"  Why,  only  this — that  in  the 
first  case,  the  produce  might  have  had  a  chance  of  win- 
ning the  Liverpool  Steeple-chase,  while  in  the  second  it 
would  have  been  a  wonder  had  it  turned  out  even  an 
average  horse.  Racing  men,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
their  familiarity  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  blood,  are 
apt  to  neglect  other  considerations  equally  important — 
such  as  the  adaptation  of  the  form  of  the  stallion  to  that 
of  the  mare.  To  the  judge  of  stallions,  a  competent 
*  See  "  The  Stud  Tairo,"  p.  53. 
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knowledge  of  the  leading  families  among  the  aristocracy 
of  the  equine  race  is  no  less  essential  than  is  experience 
in  the  forms  which  denote  qualities  most  prized  in  the 
class  of  stock  of  which  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
sires. 

No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  judge  of  the  hunting  classes  of 
horses,  who  has  not  ridden  much  across  a  country  him- 
self. From  want  of  this  rule  being  attended  to,  what 
mistaken  awards  do  we  not  see  given  !  A  showy- look- 
ing animal,  with  a  heavy  shoulder  and  sleepy  eye,  is  de- 
corated with  the  white  rosette  ;  while  his  higher-bred 
rival,  all  muscle  and  courage,  stands  unnoticed  by  his 
side.  I  know  which  I  would  soonest  be  upon,  after  a 
sharp  thirty  minutes,  and  with  an  ugly  brook  or  drain 
before  me  !  Such  is  the  reflection  which  instinctively 
occurs  to  the  hunting  man.  No  mere  knowledge  of 
forms,  however  accurate  or  profound — nothing  but  long 
practice  and  experience,  often  dearly  bought  in  more 
senses  than  one — is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  judge 
whether  the  colt  before  you  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
hunter  or  not. 

Lastly,  the  judge  of  the  young  stock  ought  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  a  breeder  of  the  same  description  of  horse 
himself.  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  a  made 
horse,  and  yet  be  quite  at  sea  when  looking  at  a  young 
one.  Almost  every  man  who  breeds  horses  must  fre- 
quently be  amused  at  the  ludicrously  erroneous  opinions 
which  even  knowing  visitors  pass  upon  his  young  stock. 
That  such  should  be  the  case  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  reflect  how  different  are  the  proportions  of  a 
well-shaped  foal  two  years  old,  three  years  old,  from 
each  other,  and  from  a  formed  horse  of  five  or  six  years 
of  age.  The  foal  which  to  the  inexperienced  eye  is  of 
inestimable  value  frequently  makes  a  worthless  horse. 
The  ragged- looking,  leggy  two  or  three-year-old  grows 
into  a  weight-carrying  hunter,  the  pride  of  the  stud. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  maintain  that  the  only  method 
by  which  that  full  confidence  is  to  be  infused  into  the 
minds  of  exhibitors  of  horses  which  I  believe  is  felt  by 


those  of  other  classes  of  stock,  is  the  selection  of  judges 
who  have  had  ample  experience  in  the  noble  animals 
brought  before  them.  Who  would  submit  his  short- 
horns to  the  award  of  an  ordinary  grazier,  who  perhaps 
had  never  heard  of  the  "  Herd  Book  "  ?  And  yet  the 
case  is  stronger  even  than  that  ;  for,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  average  run  of  farmers,  jobbers,  and 
butchers  are  decidedly  better  judges  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  stock,  than  are  the  majority  of  persons  having  some 
pretensions  to  knowledge  of  horses.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  every  one  deems  himself  to  possess  that 
skill  in  horseflesh,  of  which  the  reality  is  incomparably 
rarer  and  more  difficult  to  attain  than  a  sound  judgment 
in  any  other  kind  of  stock.  One  reason  is  perhaps 
that  few  persons  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  horses  by  a  sufficiently  large  induction, 
and  consequently  never  attain  even  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  deficiencies.  With  regard  to  working  horses,  the 
awards  are  generally  satisfactory  (although  anomalous 
decisions  may  be  noticed  occasionally  even  there),  because 
the  judges  have  had  practical  experience  in  that  depart- 
ment. And  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  commission 
the  jockey  who  has  just  won  the  Leger  or  the  Oaks,  to 
buy  a  team  of  wagon  horses,  than  it  is  to  appoint  a  man 
whose  chief  experience  of  horses  has  been  with  those 
which  work  in  his  teams,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  blood  and 
the  symmetry  of  racers  and  of  hunters.  Secure,  as  your 
judges  for  the  first-class  of  horses,  men  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  buying  and  breeding  them — masters 
of  hounds  if  possible — at  any  rate,  men  who  know  how  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  a  stiff  country,  men  of  tried  and 
proverbial  skill  in  horse-flesh  ;  give  them  a  well  con- 
sidered scale  of  points  on  which  to  frame  their  awards  : 
thus  will  you  establish  that  feeling  of  confidence  among 
exhibitors,  which  will  go  further  than  any  mere  money 
prizes  towards  bringing  into  our  show -yards  animals 
worthy  to  be  seen  there. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOUGHBY   WoOD. 


ON   THE   COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  SALVING  AND  DIPPING   SHEEP. 


Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  in- 
closed paper,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  give  it  a  corner 
of  your  valuable  publication.  As  the  season  for  salving 
sheep  is  now  at  hand,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  some 
interest  to  your  agricultural  readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c.,  Robt.  Boyd,  author  of  the 
Prize  Essay  for  salving  of  sheep. 

Jnverleithen,  Oct.  6. 


"The  salving  of  slieep  is  an  operation  which  has  been 
annually  performed  upon  our  mountain  flocks  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  has  for  its  oliject  not  only  the  protection  of  the 
animal,  but  also  of  the  fleece  ;  and  that  of  "  dipping"  has  alone 
for  its  object  the  killing  of  insects.  The  operation  is  generally 
performed  in  the  beginning  of  October,  while  others  defer  until 
the  month  of  February  or  March,  in  the  hope,  from  the  more 


recent  dipping,  that  their  lambing  ewes,  as  well  as  their  lambs, 
will  be  less  annoyed  with  kaids  and  other  insects  during  the 
spring  months. 

"  The  salve  we  would  with  most  confidence  recommend  is  the 
'  artificial  yolk  salve ;'  and  when  we  consider  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  composition,  it  is  the  most  appropriate  name  which 
can  he  given  to  it  as  a  new  salve ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  possesses  the  same  properties,  as  the  natural  yolk  existing 
in  the  wool.  This  composition  has  already  been  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  iu  the  border  counties,  and  has  been  found 
admirably  adapted  for  repelling  external  moisture,  preventing 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  killing  instantly  all  insects  with  which 
sheep  are  infected.  It  is  now  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  all 
fatty  matters,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  when  used  in  the 
salving  of  sheep,  ought  to  be  saponified,  as  it  has  the  effect  of 
very  materially  lessening  the  conducting  power  of  heat,  iu 
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consequence  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  composition,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  heat  of  the  animal's  body  from  making 
its  escape,  and  consequently  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
our  mountain  flocks  during  a  storm  or  a  protracted  winter. 
From  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  composition,  it  has  not 
only  the  effect  of  preventing  the  '  gilting'  or  discoloration  of 
the  fleece,  but  improves  its  felting  properties  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  at  same  time  communicating  to  the  wool  an  indescrib- 
able kindliness  to  the  touch,  which  the  '  dipped'  fleece,  or  that 
produced  in  the  absence  of  an  oily  or  saponaceous  substance, 
cannot  possibly  possess.  As  the  cause  may  not  be  generally 
known  which  produces  the  gilting  or  discoloration  of  the  fleece, 
it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact,  that 
oily  and  fatty  matters  are  composed  of  pro.ximate  principles, 
which,  upon  being  exposed  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  a 
particular  temperature,  gradually  assume  a  different  condition, 
and  instead  of  being  found  mild  and  harmless,  they  acquire  an 
acid  nature  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from«the  air.  The 
names  of  the  proximate  principles  of  such  matters  are,  ateariue, 
olein,  and  margarine,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  corresponding  acids  are  formed  wliich  produce  the 
colour  technically  called  giltitig,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  manufacturers  of  white  goods.  The  sole  object  the  manu- 
facturers have,  in  mixing  the  oil  with  a  slight  quantity  of  tar, 
previous  to  its  being  administered  to  the  wool,  is  to  prevent 
the  decomposition,  which  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  creo- 
sote and  other  anti  putrefactive  substances  which  it  contains  : 
this  is  so  far  proved  from  the  fact  that  even  tar  loses  the  pro- 
perty of  preventing  the  discoloration  of  the  wool  after  a  certain 
time,  which  can  alone  be  imputed  to  the  evaporation  of  those 
volatile  substances  contained  in  the  tar  which  are  known  to  be 
the  most  certain  preventives  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
organized  matter.  It  has  long  been  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
a  regular  warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of 
a  good  animal  and  a  fine  fleece,  and  in  many  cases  can  only  be 
obtained  by  administering  to  our  mountain  flocks  a  coniposi- 
t  ion  which  will  not  only  be  found  impervious  to  aqueous 
matter,  but  in  no  small  degree  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  which 
will  protect  them  from  the  chilling  effects  of  an  atmosphere 
which  holds  suspended  a  large  quantity  of  watery  vapour, 
which  is  always  extremely  chilUng  to  an  animal  body.  This 
accounts  for  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  moist  air,  being  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  a  dry  one,  robs  an  animal  more 
quickly  of  heat.  Thus,  in  passing  from  the  dry  air  of  the  hills 
into  the  vapours  of  the  valleys  in  a  winter  morning,  we  feel  as 
if  the  transition  had  been  from  a  temperate  to  an  icy  region  ; 
hence  one  of  the  reasons  why  sheep  thrive  best  in  a  rather 
elevated  situation.  It  is  a  remark  of  our  old  and  ever-to-be- 
remembered  friend,  theEttrick  Shepherd,  that  a  '  weel-smeared 
sheep,'  although  it  had  a  wet  bed,  yet  notwithstanding  it  oc- 
cupies a  '  dry  lair.'  Every  shepherd  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation must  be  fully  aware  of  the  many  advantages  that  a 
salved  sheep  possesses  over  its  unfortunate  neighbour  which 
had  been  merely  submitted  to  the  dipping  process.  The  ample 
protection  given  to  the  salved  sheep  enables  them  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  pitiless  storm,  and  to  dig  for  the  withered  herb 
through  heaps  of  snow ;  while  those  that  are  dipped,  poor 
neglected  creatures !  are  in  all  probability  saturated  to  the 
back  bone  with  melted  snow,  and  aU  but  chilled  to  death.  And 
in  this  situation  they  seldom  show  an  inclination  to  face  the 
stormy  blast  in  search  of  food,  but  seem  fain  to  find  shelter 
where  they  best  can ;  and  having  once  acquired  a  place  of  se- 
curity, there  insensibly  they  remain  (if  not  removed  by  the 


shepherd)  till  death  or  open  weather  shall  pronounce  their 
doom.  The  salved  flocks,  too,  are  less  apt  to  be  injured 
by  their  unclean  neighbours  than  those  that  have  been 
dipped. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  those  who 
labour  in  woollen  factories  get  their  clothes  gradually  saturated 
with  oil,  and  their  bodies  in  consequence  are  regularly  anointed 
with  the  same  substance,  which  has  the  effect  of  exempting 
them  from  many  diseases  to  which  their  neighbours,  who  fol- 
low other  professions,  are  liable.  These  results  have  recently 
had  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  highest  scientific  authori- 
ties of  our  country ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
those  of  our  woolly  people  who  crop  the  lofty  summits  of  our 
mountains,  who  have  been  judiciously  salved  with  an  oily  and 
saponaceous  substance,  will  be  less  apt  to  be  visited  with  those 
diseases  to  which  sheep  are  heir  to,  than  those  that  were 
'  dipped,'  which  are  liable  to  be  drenched  with  every  shower 
that  falls,  and  chilled  by  every  wind  that  blows.  We  may 
with  much  truth  conclude  that  the  salved  sheep  will  be  in 
better  condition  than  those  that  were  dipped  ;  and  if  so,  their 
clip  of  wool  will  not  only  be  greater,  but  very  superior  in 
quality,  and  better  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  manufacture 
to  which  the  material  can  possibly  be  applied.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  who  have  written  extensively  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  wool,  that  the  felting  properties  depend  entirely  on 
the  construction.  From  repeated  experiments,  we  have  found 
that,  however  perfect  the  construction  of  wool  may  be,  if  pro- 
duced in  the  absence  of  an  oily  or  saponaceous  substance,  it 
cannot  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  felting  or  milling 
properties  of  a  clothing  material ;  and  we  may  here  repeat  the 
expressive  language  of  the  clothier,  '  that  cloth  is  either  made 
or  marred  at  the  mill ;'  and  we  feel  assured  that  we  have  the 
concurring  testimony  of  every  woollen  manufacturer  of  Scot- 
laud,  who  has  tested  the  comparative  merits  of  wool  produced 
from  salved  and  dipped  sheep,  in  the  manufacture  of  milled 
tweeds,  that  from  a  given  quantity  of  the  former,  a  greater 
number  of  yards  (it  being  understood  they  are  reduced  to  the 
same  degree  of  cleanness)  can  be  produced  than  from  the 
latter,  which  will  not  only  be  superior  in  quality  and  make 
but  of  greater  durability.  It  is,  therefore,  the  imperative  duty 
of  both  landed  proprietors  and  sheep  farmers  of  Scotland  to 
adopt  those  measures  which  are  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
fleece  most  suitable  for  being  fabricated  into  that  description 
of  goods  to  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  Scotch  wool  is  now 
appropriated. 

"  Although  it  is  not  customary  to  salve  sheep  which  are  to 
be  fed  off  on  turnips,  we  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  they 
would  be  much  benefited  in  consequence.  It  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  knowledge  of  every  shepherd  of  experience 
and  observation,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  sheep,  during 
the  feeding  season,  are  not  only  amply  suppUed  with  turnips, 
but  with  other  food  of  a  miscellaneous  and  nutritious  nature, 
still,  if  they  have  not  been  salved,  but  merely  dipped,  a  gradual 
diminution  invariably  takes  place  of  the  yolk  during  the  winter 
and  cold  months  of  spring;  eo  that  about  the  beginning  of 
March  the  fleece  has  become  dry  and  sapless,  and  less  sound 
in  staple  than  the  fleece  of  the  salved  sheep,  and  consequeutly 
much  deteriorated,  not  only  in  weight,  but  in  many  of  its  most 
valuable  properties.  How  frequently,  too,  do  we  find  upon  the 
back  of  the  dipped  or  unsalved  turnip-fed  sheep  a  hard  crust, 
which  not  infrequently  genders  into  what  the  skinners  techni- 
cally call '  reif ;'  which  deteriorates  the  pelt  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  it  never  fails  to  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  fiaished  leather,  which  no  process  hitheito  known 
can  obliterate. 

"  Cold,  like  hirnger,  contracts  the  ports  of  the  skiu,  and 
renders  the  yolk,  that  nourisher  of  wool,  less  copious,  or  ill 
adapted  to  its  natural  purposes.  When  sheep,  too,  are  allowed 
to  fall  off  in  condition  during  the  winter  months,  and  nature 
demands  more  nourishment  than  can  be  procured,  the  secre- 
tion which  produces  the  wool  seems  to  be  destroyed  or  applied 
to  other  purposes  of  nature,  and  the  fleece  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  it  appears  incapable  of  re-imbuing  in  the  spring  the 
renewed  juices,  but  remain  upon  the  pelt  through  the  succeed- 
iug  months  merely  as  a  dead  substance  ;  and  when  the  natural 
juices  are  again  secreted,  they  form  a  new  fleece,  which  gra- 
dually displaces  the  old.  Many  of  the  farmers  who  dipped 
their  flocks  last  year  found,  upon  weighing  their  clips  of  wool, 
that  they  required,  in  many  instances,  from  two  to  three  fleeces 
to  the  weigh  of  two  stones  more  than  when  their  sheep  were 
salved.  And  the  Messrs.  Kenwick,  who,  as  store  farmers,  rank 
second  to  none,  dipped  their  Buckholm  and  Williamslaw  sheep, 
while  they  salved  those  on  the  farm  of  Hawkburn ;  and  al- 
though the  Williamslaw  stock  was  amply  fed  with  turnips 
during  the  spring,  the  preponderance  was,  notwithstanding,  as 
regards  the  weight  of  wool,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Hawkburn 
flocks.  Some  farmers  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  repeat 
the  dipping  continuously  for  some  years,  iind,  to  their  sad  re- 
gret, that  the  wool  of  their  flocks  is  not  only  getting  thiu,  but 


imbedded  with  opaque  or  kemp  haira,  Whea  sheep  get  so  de- 
teriorated as  to  produce  kemp  hairs,  it  is  not  one,  nor  even 
two  years,  under  the  most  careful  management,  that  will  re- 
store them  to  their  wonted  health.  Everythiug  having  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  health  may  always  be  considered  as  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  natural  secretion,  and  consequently 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

"  Fineness  is  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  the  yolk, 
the  secretion  of  which  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  promoted, 
by  attention  to  the  general  management  of  the  animal,  as  it 
is  well  known  to  undergo  a  change  of  properties  by  starvation, 
exposure,  or  any  neglect  whatever.  The  strongest  constitution 
cannot,  with  impunity,  be  tampered  with,  and  the  soundest 
habit  will  faU  before  the  mining  attacks  of  want  and  weather. 

"  The  yolk  salve,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  composed  as 
follows: — 

"  301b.  of  butter ;  141b.  rough  turpentine  ;  31b.  black  soap ; 
21b.  soda  abh ;  5  bottles  refined  spirit  of  tar.  To  this  21  pints 
of  water  are  added,  to  assist  in  the  equal  spreading  of  the  mix- 
ture. Stale  urine,  in  place  of  water,  is  an  improvement.  The 
above  composition  is  found  sufficient  to  salve  100  sheep ;  and 
when  salving  butter  can  be  purchased — 5d.  or  6d.  the  price 
generally  paid  for  it — the  whole  composition  will  cost  at  a  rate 
of  25d.  a-head.  Tlie  mixture  requires  to  be  constantly  stirred 
during  the  time  it  is  administered  to  the  fleece,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  blood  heat." 


OUR  CONSUMPTION  AND  SUPPLY  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 


If  ever  there  existed  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of 
agricultural  statistics  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  present 
season  is  one  which  ought  to  remove  them  ;  for  had  we 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  necessary  statistics,  our 
consumption,  home  supply,  and  dependance  upon  foreign 
resources  for  breadstufFs  would  have  been  known.  We 
should  then  have  ascertained  how  much  our  millions  annu- 
ally consume  ;  how  much  of  this  consumption  is  grown 
by  British  agriculture,  and  how  much  by  foreign  agricul- 
ture. By  this  time  we  should  have  known  the  number 
of  quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which  crop  1853 
would  yield,  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  have  enabled 
us  to  make  up  our  shortcomings  in  foreign  markets. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such,  we  know  eomparatively 
little,  save  speculating  in  a  manner  altogether  unbe- 
coming our  boasted  scientific  attainments  ;  for  daily 
may  be  heard  in  circulation  the  grossest  contradictions 
and  absurdities  imaginable  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  life,  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  farmers  to  form  any  satisfactory  idea  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  a  time  when  they  are  tying  up 
feeding-stock  and  sowing  wheat. 

Some  twelve  months  after  we  have  sold  our  bread- 
corn  and  butcher-meat,  the  Board  of  Trade  informs  us 
how  much  wheat  and  flour  have  been  imported,  and  how 
many  cattle  !  but  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
consumption  !  In  1855  we  shall  know  the  deficiency 
of  crop  1853,  but  nothing  of  the  crop  itself !  Wise  be- 
hindhand,  we  can  now  look  back  on  the  few  years  of 


cheapness,  and  safely  conclude  that  more  corn  ought  to 
have  been  converted  into  butcher-meat  and  dairy  pro- 
duce than  has  been;  but  who  could  have  told  that,  when 
buying  in  feeding  or  rearing  stock  in  autumn  ?  Who, 
at  Michaelmas,  could  tell  what  would  be  the  price  of 
corn  at  Ladyday  and  Midsummer,  so  as  to  regulate  his 
purchases  of  stock,  sales  of  corn,  or  sowing  for  next 
year's  crop  ?  and  at  present  who  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  prices  six  months  hence,  in  either  Mark- 
lane  or  Smithfield  ?  The  supply  and  consumption  of  the 
daily  necessaries  of  life  of  the  British  people  are  sub- 
jects which  belong,  as  yet,  to  the  unseen  world,  as  it 
were ;  so  that  it  may  not  unaptly  be  said  we  are  rather 
venturing  upon  dangerous  ground.  Be  it  so.  But 
although  we  cannot  presume  to  advance  facts,  we  may 
yet  surely  approximate  to  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  them — even  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  refute  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  in  circulation  ;  and  this  is  just  what 
we  do  propose  in  our  present  lucubration. 

The  value  of  a  thrifty  wife  is  well  known  in  domestic 
economy.  All  ages  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  she 
will  nurse  and  bring  up  well  a  large  family  on  the  one- 
half  of  what  the  small  family  of  the  thriftless  woman 
will  live  upon.  We  have  known,  for  instance,  two 
farm  servants,  married  men,  with  wives  and  families, 
whose  wages  were  equal,  but  whose  families  were  un- 
equal, the  one  having  six  children  and  the  other  only 
four,  the  one  with  the  largest  family  saving  money,  and 
the  other  in  poverty  and  rags.    Neither  of  the  husband* 
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frequented  the  alehouse,  or  spent  their  money  in  beer  or 
tobacco.  In  this  respect  they  stood  upon  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  before  marriage  the  poor  man  was  the 
richest,  for  the  other  then  did  frequent  the  alehouse. 
Both  received  their  wages  in  kind.  In  short,  the  dif- 
ference after  marriage  was  all  the  doings  of  women. 
Each  had  her  cow,  her  pig,  and  poultry  ;  and  when  the 
farmer's  cart  called  at  the  one's  door  with  flour,  po- 
tatoes, coals,  &c.,  it  also  called  at  the  other's.  But  the 
thriftless  woman  could  not  make  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  to  meet,  because  her  children  consumed  so  much  ; 
while  the  other  not  only  made  the  two  ends  meet,  but 
something  more,  placing  annually  an  addition  to  the  family 
account  in  the  savings'  bank.  Her  children,  unlike  her 
neighbours',  were  always  fat  and  well  clad  ;  her  needle 
"  making  old  clothes  look  almost  as  good  as  new."  Her 
hens  were  always  laying,  her  pig  fat,  her  cow  sleek, 
and  "  hearth  "  clean,  surrounded  with  smiling  faces,  on 
her  husband's  return  home  at  night.  The  difference 
between  the  two  domestic  circles  is  indescribable  ;  and 
all,  we  repeat,  because  of  the  doings  of  woman.  Just 
so  is  it  with  nations  as  with  private  families,  domestic 
economy  being  of  as  great  importance  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other ;  for  nations  in  possession  of  this  virtue 
will  prosper,  while  those  which  have  it  not  will  starve  at 
one  time  and  riot  at  another,  let  the  supply  be  almost 
what  it  may. 

England  has  been  accused  of  being  a  little  lavish  in 
her  domestic  economy  by  her  neighbours  ;  this  is  pro- 
bably because  she  is  wealthier,  having  more  to  spend 
than  they.  But,  without  attempting  to  mitigate  any  of 
our  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  few  will  deny  the  fact 
that  she  is  better  able  to  make  the  two  ends  of  a  defi- 
cient harvest  meet  than  any  other  kingdom  in  the  world, 
and  that  she  is  probably  better  able  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  present  season  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Her  wants  are  ever  civilising  the 
most  savage  tribes  of  the  world,  making  them  forego 
their  barbarous  habits,  become  industrious,  and  ransack 
their  unexplored  dominions  to  supply  us  with  articles  of 
which  we  previously  knew  comparatively  nothing,  such 
as  the  Brazilian  "  ground-nut  "  from  Western  Africa, 
of  which  the  imports  are  increasing  "at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  per  annum."  Her  wants,  in  short,  have  already 
added  a  very  large  increase  to  the  number  of  our  edibles. 

While  ws  have  been  progressing  in  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  it  cannot  then  be  said  that  we  have  altogether  been 
standing  still  in  the  more  important  theory  of  feeding 
our  millions.  Although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
less  progress  has  been  made  in  tlie  latter  than  in  the 
former,  still  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  we  are 
progressing  slowly  ;  and  our  imports  prove  this  beyond 
controversy,  for  they  show,  among  other  things,  that 
England,  for  all  the  lukewarmness  she  once  threw  upon 
the  zeal  of  a  late  political  economist  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  her  working  classes,  is  now  annually  consuming 
a  very  large  increase  of  Indian  corn — not  of  necessity, 
but  of  choice  ;  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  this 


increase  being  greater,  as  prejudice  gives  way  to  com- 
mon sense  in  the  domestic  circle  of  those  who  really 
constitute  our  bread-consuming  population.  This  has 
been  experienced  in  America  ;  for  there,  although  far- 
mors  are  becoming  more  wealthy,  they  are  consuming 
more  Indian  corn — partly  arising  from  improved 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  cooking  it,  and  partly 
from  the  annual  influx  of  emigrants  from  England 
being  lem  subject  to  prejudice  than  formerly.  There  is 
also  more  oatmeal  used  in  England  than  formerly ; 
and  more  wheaten  flour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
changes  which  prove  that  the  prejudices  of  olden  times 
are  everywhere  disappearing  before  the  light  of  science. 
An  increased  consumption  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  imports  of  this  kind  not  prown  in 
Britain  must  always  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  our  consumption  of  foreign  wheat,  even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  ;  while  high-priced  wheat  in  our 
oatmeal-consuming  districts,  with  an  extra  quantity  of 
oats  in  the  stack-yard,  must  increase  the  consumption  of 
the  latter,  and  greatly  diminish  that  of  the  former  in 
years  like  the  present,  thus  farther  reducing  our  demand 
for  foreign  wheat.  This  latter  circumstance  is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  than  some  may  imagine  at  first 
sight  ;  but  when  the  fact  is  considered,  that  little  short 
of  half  the  population  of  the  kingdom  consume  more  or 
less  oatmeal  daily,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  if 
oatmeal  fetches  30s.  per  2801bs.,  and  wheaten  flour  70s. 
per  2801bs.  this  year,  instead  of  28s.  and  40s.  re- 
spectively as  during  last  year,  then  the  difierence 
must  be  considerable.  And  besides,  oatmeal  and 
Indian  corn,  peas  and  beans,  are  ground  along 
with  barley  and  oats,  or  the  dressings  of  wheat,  for 
bread.  When  we  first  saw  this  mixture  sent  to  the  mill 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  prejudice  at  her  proper 
distance  ;  but  it  was  preferred  by  the  labourers  to  any 
other,  and  we  soon  found  that  they  were  fitter  for  their 
work  upon  it  than  on  wheaten  bread  alone.  It  is  some- 
times leavened  and  baked  in  loaves,  but  more  frequently 
in  unleavened  cakes.  In  either  case  it  makes  whole- 
some bread,  but  especially  when  leavened.  Servants 
unaccustomed  to  it  are  apt  at  first  to  eat  too  much,  and 
then  complain  of  its  not  agreeing  with  them  ;  but  the 
more  intelligent  and  discriminating  soon  get  over  mis- 
takes of  this  kind.  To  supply  the  muscular  waste  of 
the  body  consequent  on  exercise,  pea  or  bean  meal  is 
two  and  a-half  times  more  nourishing  than  wheaten 
flour.  In  other  word-s  for  every  twelve  bushels  of 
peas  and  beans  thus  consumed,  there  is  a  saving  of 
thirty  bushels  of  foreign  wheat.  Again,  the  Americans 
are  converting  their  Indian  corn  into  cheese.  Now, 
121bs.  of  cheese  are  equal  to  GOlbs.  of  flour,  or  rather 
more  than  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  so  that  if  the  former  can 
be  had  for  7s.,  and  the  latter  costs  10s. — and  even  I5s. 
when  bought  in  quarterns  (or  quarter- stones,  3Albs.), 
being  then  double  the  value  of  cheese — it  consequently 
follows  that  more  American  cheese  ought  to  be,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  consumed,  and  less  American  wheat. 
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All  these  things  affect  our  dependance  upon  a  foreign 
supply  of  wheat. 

That  an  increase  of  Indian  corn  and  the  other  articles 
just  noticed  will  this  year  be  consumed,  and  that  a  con- 
sequent decrease  will  take  place  in  the  consumption  of 
wheat,  is  a  proposition  the  soundness  of  which  requires 
no  proof.  The  effect  of  1847  places  that  beyond  a 
doubt  ;  but  the  actual  increase  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  other,  is  a  problem  not  so  easily  solved, 
although  the  principal  one  at  issue. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  consume  about  six 
bushels  of  wheat  per  head  per  annum.  Taking  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  in  round  numbers,  at 
30,000,000,  this  would  give  a  total  consumption  of 
22,500,000  quarters,  of  which  5,000,000  quarters  are 
foreign  and  17,500,000  quarters  English.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  five-eighths  of  this  are  consumed  by  that  half 
of  our  population  which  eats  wheaten  bread  only,  and 
three-eighths  by  the  other  half,  and  that  the  latter  only 
this  year  eats  two  loaves  for  three  it  used  to  do,  then 
the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  would 
be  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  or  2,800,000  quarters  ;  so 
that  when  we  add  the  increased  consumption  of  Indian 
corn,  cheese,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  making  every  allowance  for  ex- 
ceptions, that  there  will  be  a  general  decrease  of  about 
3,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  at  our  present  prices.  Our 
present  crop,  however,  is  deficient  one-fourth,  according 
to  the  general  reports  of  the  country — say,  in  round 
numbers,  5,000,000 — consequently  we  require  this  year 
an  increased  import  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
making  a  total  import  of  7,000,000  quarters,  supposing 
the  general  import  5,000,000  quarters. 

This  conclusion  of  7,000,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat,  including  flour,  is,  we  apprehend,  rather  above 
than  below  the  demand  this  year  ;  for  this  being  the 
safest  side  to  err  upon  in  any  approximation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  given  the  above  figures  accordingly. 

In  America,  although  much  more  food  generally  is 
consumed  by  the  people  (all  having  an  abundance  and 
to  spare)  than  in  England  (where  there  is  in  every 
province  a  vast  amount  of  pinching  privation) ;  yet  the 
consumption  of  wheat  per  head  rather  falls  under  six 
bushels  than  above  it  (according  to  official  reports),  the 
increase  being  in  Indian  corn,  butcher  meat,  and  dairy 
produce.  Blacks,  in  the  slave  States,  eat  about  thirteen 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  each  ;  and  whites,  probably  about 
half  the  quantity,  or  nearly  equal  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  and  wheat.  In  1850,  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  for 
the  Union  was  estimated  at  06,000,000  qrs. ;  wheat, 
say  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000  qrs. ;  population 
about  23,000,000 ;  and  exports  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  2,000,000  qrs.  each ;  consequently  the  consump- 
tion of  Indian  corn  for  human  food,  and  exports,  may 
be  stated  at  26,000,000  qrs.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
40,000,000  qrs.  to  be  consumed  by  cattle  (?)  Yes, 
American  cattle  consume  more  bread-corn  than  the 
English  people ! 


In  America,  the  estimated  produce  per  acre  ia 
small  when  compared  with  England,  for  the  above 
20,000,000  qrs.  would  not  be  the  produce  of  less  than 
about  25,000,000  acres  of  land;  while  the  17,500,000 
qrs.  English  will  be  grown  on  not  more  than  6,000,000 
acres.  Neither  the  statistics  of  the  one  country  nor 
the  other,  it  must  here  be  remarked,  are  yet  much  to  be 
relied  upon.  We  believe  the  produce  and  consumption 
of  wheat  are  greater  in  America  than  generally  credited ; 
and  the  lands  annually  under  wheat  over  than  below 
the  above  quantity.  In  corroboration  of  this  we  may 
mention  that  the  whole  lands  reclaimed  in  the  Union 
exceed  100,000,000  acres.  That  in  Michigan,  where 
statistics  are  the  most  accurately  taken,  there  were  in 
1848,  of  improved  lands  1,437,459  acres.  Of  this, 
465,900  acres  in  wheat,  yielding  of  produce  4,789,299 
bushels— population  412,000 ;  so  that  we  have  upwards 
of  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  wheat,  upwards  of  tea 
bushels  per  acre,  and  upwards  of  ten  bushels  per  head 
of  the  population. 

So  much  for  consumption.  A  few  words  will  suffice 
for  supply.  From  whence  are  we  to  get  7,000,000  qrs. 
of  foreign  wheat  to  support  our  population  this  year  ? 

The  United  States  have  this  year  an  extra  crop  of 
about  two  bushels  per  acre  (no  very  great  increase,  after 
all),  or  6,250,000  qrs.  on  the  25,000,000  acres,  which, 
added  to  her  ordinary  export  of  2,000,000,  will  make  a 
total  of  8,000,000  quarters.  England  can  have  the 
whole  if  she  gives  the  dollars.  Canada  can  give 
1,000,000  qrs.  Grand  total  from  America,  9,000,000 
qrs.  of  wheat,  with  twice  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn — 
before  we  starve  (?).  Again,  no  one  doubts  but 
7,000,000  qrs.  can  be  had  from  the  Black  Sea  alone, 
were  it  not  for  the  warlike  attitude  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  Now,  instead  of  war  diminishing  the  supply, 
it  will  compel  both  those  powers  to  increase  it,  in  order 
to  cover  the  extra  expense ;  and  if  there  are  any  who 
think  that  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France, 
or  England  alone,  cannot  and  will  not  secure  freedom 
to  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  are  to  be  pitied. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  be  brought  against  the 
above  supply  from  the  United  States.  It  has,  for  in- 
stance, been  said  that,  according  to  the  last  census,  the 
increase  of  population  generally  has  taken  place  in 
towns,  and  that  this  increase  has  consumed,  and  will 
continue  to  consume,  the  whole  produce. 

The  fallacy  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
authors  overlook  or  conceal  the  progress  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  science  in  the  Union,  with  the  consequent 
subdivision  and  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  manufacture  of  its  pro- 
duce for  market.  A  single  mechanic,  for  instance,  in 
town,  is  enabling  ten  farmers  to  do  three  times  the 
work,  equivalent  thus  to  thirty  farm  servants  in  the 
provinces.  Land,  in  short,  was  never  so  high  in  price 
as  it  is  at  present,  nor  being  reclaimed  so  fast,  or  agri- 
culture in  such  high  repute  among  our  transatlantic 
cousins.     Californian  gold  and  machinery  are  beginning 
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to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Union  is  already  pretty 
well  intersected  with  railroads  ;  and  all  that  she  wants  is 
the  plough  throughout  her  boundless  prairies,  to  give  a 
more  practical  refutation  to  this  objection. 

From  these  observations,  we  need  hardly,  in  conclu- 
sion, say  to  millers  and  bakers  of  capital,  "  Take  care 
of  your  money;"  or  to  farmers  who  have  old  corn  on 


hand,  "  Don't  let  the  rats  and  mice  cat  it."  The  rup- 
ture between  Russia  and  Turkey  may  afford  speculators 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  functions  successfully 
for  a  little  ;  but  it  will  not  diminish  our  supply  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  extent  expected  :  and  as  for  America, 
a  little  increase  per  acre  will  be  found  something,  when 
collected  together  from  her  vast  territorial  resources. 


MICHAELMAS  RENTS  ON  CORN  AVERAGES 


SiK, — rrom  the  many  inquiries  made  last  year 
with  reference  to  the  average  price  of  wheat,  or  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for  the  year  ending  on 
Michaelmas-day,  I  have  no  donbt  the  rent  of  many 
farms  has  been  fixed  subject  to  that  average.  I 
therefore  beg  to  send  you  the  following  statement, 
which  iu  such  cases  will  be  found  useful ;  and  per- 
haps, at  the  present  time,  not  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader : — 

AVEKAGE   PRICE   PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER   IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES  : 


For  Quarter 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

ENDING 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

Christmas,   1852  . 

.     40    5    .. 

..     29 

3     .. 

.     18    2 

Lady.day,    1853  . 

45    7    .. 

..     31 

0     .. 

.     18    6 

Midsummer,     „     . 

.     44    6     .. 

..     30 

9*  .. 

.      19     0* 

Michaelmas,     „    . 

.      51  10    .. 

..     30 

7    .. 

.     21     6 

For  the  Year 

ENDING 

Michaelmas,  1353  . 

.     45    7    .. 

..     30 

4     .. 

.      19    3 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  M.  Willich. 

Am3.  25,  Suffolk-street,  ^all-mall, 
Zrd  October,  18.53. 

P.S.  I  annex  the  weekly  averages  for  the  whole 
of  the  year  up  to  Michaelmas,  1853,  in  case  you  con- 
sider that  this  return  will  be  of  some  assistance  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  future,  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  the  corn  market.  It  is  on  this  data 
that  tlie  above  averages  are  based. 


WEEKLY    AVERAGE    PRICE    PER   IMPERIAL 
QUARTER : 

Per  Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 

London  Gasette,    s.     d.  s.     d.  s.    d, 

Oct.   8,1852..    38     9.729....  27    4.473....  17    4.226 

„    15,     „   ..    38     5.680....  27    5.724....  17    6.855 

„    22,     „    ..    37  10.672....  27    8.534....  18    0.450 

„    29,     „   . .   38    8.766  ....  28    8.744  ....  17  10.089 

*  These  averages  for  the  quarter  will  be  one  penny  less  if 
the  decimal  parts  of  a  penny  be  omitted  iu  the  weekly 
averages. 


Per 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

London  Gazette,   s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Nov.  5, 1852.. 

39 

2.381  .. 

..   29 

5.333  .. 

..   17 

6.412 

„    12,     „    .. 

39 

5.647  .. 

..    29 

9.651  .. 

..    18 

3.245 

„    19,     „   .. 

39 

11.839  .. 

..   30 

2.775  .. 

..    18 

7.402 

„    26,     „   .. 

40 

0.942  .. 

..    30 

6.142  .. 

..    18 

9.166 

Dec.  3,     „    .. 

40 

5.572  .. 

..   30 

7.466  .. 

..    18 

6.725 

„    10.     „    .. 

41 

2.024  .. 

..    30 

0.318  .. 

..    18 

5.527 

„    17,     „  .. 

42 

1.322  .. 

..    29 

9.441  .. 

..    IS 

7.062 

„    24,     „    .. 

43  10.176  .. 

..    29 

9.461  .. 

..    18 

5.342 

„    31,     „   .. 

45 

11.836  .. 

..    29 

9.351  .. 

..    18 

6.340 

Jan.  7, 1853. . 

46 

7.531  .. 

..    29 

8.140  .. 

..    18 

9.496 

„    14,     „   .. 

46 

0.402  .. 

..    29 

8.109  .. 

..    18 

6.117 

„    21,     „   .. 

45 

10.341  .. 

..    29 

10.336  .. 

..    18 

7.269 

»    28,     „   . 

45 

8.031  .. 

..   30 

5.161  .. 

..    18 

7.269 

Feb.  4,     „   .. 

46 

0.427  .. 

..    31 

2.032  .. 

..    18 

7.049 

„    11,     „   .. 

46 

1.644  .. 

..    31 

8.410  .. 

..    18 

7.376 

„    18,     „    .. 

45 

2.404  ,. 

..    31 

5.087  .. 

..    18 

5.936 

,.    25,     „   .. 

44 

6.199  .. 

..   31 

1.134  .. 

..    17 

9.108 

Mar.  4,     „    . . 

45 

2.282  ., 

..    31 

3.421  .. 

..    18 

4.762 

„    11,     .,   •• 

45 

9.562  . . 

..    31 

7.571  .. 

..    18 

3.686 

„    18,     „   .. 

45 

8.792  .. 

..    31 

9.319  .. 

..    18 

6.220 

„   25,     „   .. 

45 

5.320  .. 

..    31 

9.422  .. 

..    18 

10.210 

April  1,     „   .. 

45 

9.259  .. 

..    31 

10.465  .. 

..    18 

9.928 

April  8,     „   .. 

44 

4.271  .. 

..    31 

6.413  .. 

..    19 

0.237 

„    15,     „   .. 

44 

9.473  .. 

..    31 

4.848  .. 

..    18 

9.700 

„    22,     „   .. 

44 

10.536  .. 

..    31 

11.245  .. 

..    19 

0.728 

„    29,     „    .. 

44 

7.236  .. 

..    31 

5.189  .. 

..    19 

0.744 

May  6,     „   . 

44 

4.785  .. 

..    31 

6.745  .. 

..    18 

8.235 

„    13,     „   .. 

44 

6.194  .. 

..    31 

4.609  .. 

..    19 

0.782 

„    20,     „   .. 

44 

7.207  .. 

..    31 

5.321  .. 

..   18 

8.975 

„    27,     „  .. 

43  11.706  .. 

..    30 

11.001  .. 

..    19 

1.162 

June  3,     „   . . 

43 

9.708  .. 

..    30 

6.957  .. 

..    18 

7.754 

„   10,    „  . 

43 

3.742  .. 

..    29 

6.166  .. 

..    19 

0.665 

,.    17.     „   . 

43 

11.458  .. 

..    29 

10.213  .. 

..    18 

10.348 

„    24,     „   .. 

45 

0.738  .. 

..    29 

1.931  .. 

..    18  11.794 

July  1,     „   .. 

46 

11.041  .. 

..    29 

3.675  .. 

..    20 

1.258 

July  8,     „   .. 

47 

3.206  .. 

..    29 

10,841  .. 

..   20 

6.055 

„    15,     „   .. 

47 

8.651  .. 

..    29 

2.803  .. 

..    20 

6.991 

„    22,     „    .. 

49 

8.271  .. 

..    28 

11.854  .. 

..    20 

11.061 

„    29,     „   .. 

51 

10.834  .. 

..    29 

4.201  .. 

..    21 

6.399 

Aug.  5,     „   .. 

52 

7.373  .. 

..    29 

7.728  .. 

..    22 

2.651 

„    12,     „   .. 

53 

9.890  .. 

..    29 

9.225  .. 

..    22 

6.948 

„    19,     „   .. 

53 

3.878  .. 

..    30 

0.368  .. 

..    22 

3.525 

„    26,     „   .. 

51 

1.682  .. 

..    29 

7.862  .. 

..    22 

0.310 

Sept.  2,     „    .. 

48 

6.791  .. 

..    29 

6.384  .. 

..    21 

6.371 

„      9,     ,,   .. 

50 

4.177  .. 

..   30 

4.750  .. 

.    21 

10.248 

„    16,     „    .. 

54 

9.392  .. 

..    31 

3.228  .. 

..    21 

11.024 

„    23,     „  .. 

56 

7.433  .. 

..    34 

9.813  .. 

..    20 

6.524 

„    30,     „   .. 

56 

7.459  .. 

..    35 

9.253  .. 

.   21 

4.086 
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THE  COTTAGES  OF  MR.  HEATON  CLARKE,  OF  ELLINGTHORPE 


Having  had  several  inquiries  from  different 
quarters  respecting  the  cottages  of  Mr.  Heaton 
Clarke,  of  Ellingthorpe,  we  have  for  some  weeks 
past  proposed  giving  a  description  of  them,  but 
have  not  been  enabled  to  do  so,  with  the  drawing 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  Richard  Pick,  Esq.,  of  Sower- 
by,  before  to-day,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers.  We  may  premise  that 
there  is  none  of  that  fantastic  and  costly  decoration 
about  them  which  is  so  often  recommended  to  land- 
lords intent  to  improve  their  estates,  and  which  fre- 
quently prevent  many  a  poor  family  from  living  in  a 
comfortable  cottage.  These  cottages  are  dry,  airy, 
and  comfortable ;  not  too  large,  nor  too  small ; 
well  lighted,  drained,  and  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  comfort  as  well  as  for  use,  nor  are  they  very 
costly.  The  first  figure  is  a  block  of  two  of 
them,  and,  for  convenience,  the  one  is  reversed,  so 
that  one  half,  in  fact,  represents  the  front,  and  the 
other  the  back  elevation.  They  are  all  built  in 
blocks  of  two,  so  as  to  give  ample  space,  and  the 
three  large  Avindows  represent  those  of  two  sleeping 
and  one  living  room ;  the  two  smaller  ones  com- 
prise the  pantry,  and  the  back  kitchen. 
Fig.  1. 


Front  elevation.  Back  elevation. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  cottages  is  exactly  as 
they  are  placed.  The  capacious  living  room,  15 
feet  6  inches  by  12  feet,  is  a  wide  contrast  to  the 
miserably  small  places  in  which  some  families  are 
crowded,  and  this  alone  is  a  feature  to  which  too 
much  ])rominence  cannot  be  given.  The  back 
kitchen  has  both  a  sink  and  a  boiler ;  the  one  a 
source  of  great  cleanliness,  and  the  other  of  im- 
mense use  in  saving  labour,  and  assisting  in 
feeding  the  cottager's  pigs.  A  pantry,  6  feet  7 
inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,  is  a  useful  appendage, 


and  so  imlike  the  smothering  closets  of  too  many 
cottagers'  residences,  as  to  shew  that  the  architect 
has  understood  the  real  wants  of  the  occupier. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  not  he  be  able  to  keep 
cleanly  and  airy,  and  free  from  decay  and  corrup- 
tion, his  small  joint  of  meat  as  well  as  his  wealthier 
neighbour  ? 

Fig.  2. 


Ground  plan  of  two  cottages. 


4.  Boiler. 

5.  Front  kitchen,  or  living 
room,  15  feet  6  iuches 
by  12  feet. 


1.  Sink,  2  feet  V  5  feet. 

2.  Back  kitchen,  10  feet  by 
10  feet. 

3.  Pantry,  6  feet  7  inches 
by  5  feet  6  inches. 

We  will  now  give  the  chamber  plan  of  each  cot- 
tage, which  has  two  comfortable  rooms,  as  large 
as  could  be  wished,  and  with  the  smallest  possible 
sacrifice  of  space. 

Fig.  3. 


6.  Bed  room,  15  feet  6  in- 
ches by  10  feet  6  inches. 

7.  Stairs. 

8.  Front  bed  room,  15  feet 
6  inches  by  12  feet. 


Chamber  plan  of  one  cottage. 

We  believe  very  useful  hints  to  many  a  proprietor 
may  be  taken  from  these  plans.  They  shew,  at 
any  rate,  the  principles  of  construction  most  fully, 
and,  though  improvements  may  be  made  in  them, 
they  are  as  comfortable,  as  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  inmates,  and  as  ornamental  as  any  reason- 
able man  could  desire. 
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WAGES. 


OTHER  rORMS    OF   THE    EQUITABLE  "WAGE    PEmC'irLE. 


No.  XIII. 

To  recur  again  to  one  form  of  the  equitable  wage 
principle,  as  vre  find  it  pleasingly  exhibited  in  the 
Vauxhall  candle  factory.  The  accounts  I  have  given 
of  the  Messrs.  Wilson's  noble  efforts  have  hitherto 
had  reference  only  to  the  children  and  young  people 
of  their  establishment.  They  have  been  as  attentive 
to  the  requirements  of  the  adults  of  the  Belmont 
and  other  Works  as  they  have  to  the  children's — prac- 
tically recognising  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
case,  the  duty  of  every  capitalist  to  adopt  the  system 
of  reciprocal  interest. 

Subsequent  to  the  measures  confirmed  in  the 
manner  I  stated  in  my  last  letter  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  proprietors,  the  managing  directors,  the 
Messrs.  Wilson,  in  November,  1852,  published  a 
letter  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Company,  containing  further  propositions  for 
the  good  of  the  workpeople. 

They  begin  by  alluding  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  candles  within  the  year,  and  to 
the  promise  of  a  great  dividend.  They  show  that  the 
hearty  good-will  with  which  the  factory  has  worked 
— "  men  and  boys  making  the  extra  exertion  which 
they  saw  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  our  getting  hope- 
lessly in  arrear  with  orders,  as  heartily  as  if  the 
question  had  been  how  to  avert  some  difficulty 
threjftening  themselves  personally" — results  from  the 
good  feeHng  evinced  by  the  company  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  towards  the  factory.  They  show  that 
the  money  cost  at  which  that  feeling  was  exhibited 
is  already  repaid,  and  that  a  guarantee  is  thus  given 
as  to  the  profitable  retui-n  that  will  attend  any  further 
steps  taken  by  the  company  in  the  wise  coui'se  of 
kindness  upon  which  it  has  entered.  They  eaU  upon 
the  company  to  appreciate  the  feeling  and  conduct  of 
the  factory,  and  to  evince  "a  desire  to  perpetuate 
and  strengthen  the  present  happy  cordiaKty  of  feeling 
between  it  and  its  people,"  and  to  make  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  concern  the  source  of  in- 
creased comforts  to  them,  by  conceding  to  various 
proposals. 

The  first  proposition  is,  "That  after  the  balancing  of 
the  books,  should  the  year  prove  very  successful, 
there  should  be  a  return  of  two  weeks'  extra  pay  to 
each  of  the  clerks  and  foremen,  and  one  week's  extra 
pay  to  every  other  person  receiving  weekly  wages  who 
shall  have  been  in  ihe  company's  employment  equal 


to  a  fidl  year,  and  have  conducted  himself  un- 
cxceptionally  during  the  time,  and  half-a-weck's 
extra  pay  to  those  who  shall  have  been  four 
months." 

What,  my  readers,  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure  as  this  ?  it  cannot  fail  to  work  well.  The 
small  share  in  the  general  prosperity  to  which  he 
has  contributed  is  most  acceptable  to  the  workman ; 
bat  the  manly  recognition  of  his  riff/d  is  a  thousand- 
fold more  so.  It  gives  him  an  erect  bearing,  a  strong 
arm,  a  steady  hand,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  warm 
heart.  It  is  worth  more  to  him  than  gold  and  silver. 
And  a  feeling  thus  engendered  in  the  labourer,  what 
is  it  not  worth  to  the  capitalist  ? 

The  second  proposal  is,  "  That  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  of  the  summer  should  be  made  a  regular 
half-holiday,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  mere 
arrangement  of  the  men  themselves,  sanctioned  by 
us,  to  work  more  on  five  days  of  the  week  and  less 
on  the  sixth."  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  piece- 
workers all  the  year  round,  or  of  those  who  cannot 
stop  at  half-past  twelve  on  Saturday  afternoon  (for 
there  are  parts  of  the  work  which  never  can  stop, 
without  loss  to  the  company,  between  twelve  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night),  it  is  proposed  to  pay  a  fortnight's  wages,  and 
to  give  the  opportunity  of  a  fortnight's  trip  to  the 
sea-side  or  to  country  friends. 

The  reason  tliat  anything  is  mentioned  of  this  par- 
ticular fomi  of  granting  the  summer  indulgence  iu 
particular  cases  is,  as  these  gentlemen  say,  "  Because 
we  hare  already  tried  it  in  a  small  way,  and  with 
such  results  as  have  made  us  wish  to  attempt  some- 
thing more  generah  We  have  sometimes  seen  ai 
valuable  man  flagging  at  his  work,  being  evidently  in 
a  state  in  which  it  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  we 
have,  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  interest  to  the  com- 
pany, sent  him  off  for  a  holiday  for  a  week  or  two 
without  stopping  his  wages,  and  the  experiment  con- 
sidered as  an  economical  speculation  by  the  company 
has  completely  succeeded."  They  mention  five  boys 
who  were  sent  to  rusticate  last  summer.  Two  after 
retm-ning  to  work,  not  being  thoroughly  restored, 
daily  lost  strength.  My  readers  must  allow  me  to 
quote,  respecting  these  lads,  the  words  of  the  Messrs. 
Wilsou;  for  they  discover  a  noble  spirit,  such  an  one 
as  we  should  all  do  well  to  seek  and  cultivate. 
"  They  woidd  probablj',  like  too  many  a  boy  before 
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them,  on  retui-ning  to  work,  pulled  down  by  fever, 
have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  imtil 
compelled  to  leave  it  altogether;  and  here  would 
cease,  according  to  the  established  trade  principle  of 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  all  connexion 
between  their  master  and  them,  and  he  need  not,  in 
walking  through  his  factory,  let  any  uncomfortable 
thoughts  be  raised  in  his  mind  by  two  new  and 
healtliy  faces  appearing  where  two  sickly  faces  had 
been  before ;  and  if  he  wished  to  avoid  such  thoughts 
he  had  better  ask  uo  questions,  for  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  that,  with  losing  their  work  the  wages 
which  gave  them  their  only  chance  of  recovering  their 
strength,  they  sank  aU  the  faster  after  leaving  it,  so 
that  but  few  weeks  at  home  were  needed  to  prevent 
their  sickly  faces  troubling  any  one  more.  But  the 
Factory  Sick  Pund  gave  our  two  boys  £2  each,  and 
the  company  as  much  more,  and  sent  them  off  to  Mar- 
gate." The  two  or  three  weeks'  change  sent  these 
two  and  the  other  three  back  to  their  work  quite 
different  beings — able  to  bear  anything. 

I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  the  money  amount 
of  the  first  proposal,  that  of  extra  pay,  is  about  £900, 
while  that  for  the  half-holiday,  &c.,  is  about  £1,200, 
i.  e.,  the.  money  difference  between  3,110  hours  and 
3,006  for  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  a  holiday  is 
proposed  to  be  given,  supposing  the  speed  and 
quality  of  the  work  to  be  alike  in  the  two  cases.  The 
Messrs.  Wilson,  however,  place  this  matter  in  its 
true  hght,  thus  :  "  We  are  going  to  pay  each  one  of 
a  certain  number  of  our  people  wages  for  3,110 
hours  in  each  future  year,  as  we  have  in  each  past 
year ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  them  work  in  future 
only  3,00G  hours  for  their  pay  of  3,110,  and  we 
assert  that  out  of  these  3,006  hours'  work,  done  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  done,  we  shall  have 
more  value  than  out  of  3,110  hours  in  the  ordinary 
spirit."  We  see  therefore  that  if  this  outlay  of 
£1,200  is  true  ifi  appearance,  it  is  absolutely  false  hi 
fact ;  and  although  in  an  abstract  statement  these 
proposals  would  together  show  an  amount  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account, 
the  probable  results,  could  they  likewise  appear  in 
the  statement,  would  show  together  a  large  total  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  company's  books. 

"The  third  proposition,"  continue  the  Messrs. 
Wilson,  "  consists  rather  of  an  alleviation  of  an  evil 
imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  increase  of  business 
than  of  any  positive  and  unusual  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred on  them."  Under  this  head  it  is  suggested 
that  washing  arrangements  should  be  made,  that  a 
good  breakfast  should  be  provided,  and  that  extra 
clothing  should  be  supplied  to  those  engaged  in  the 
night  works,  in  order  that  "  after  being  freshened 


up  by  this,  they  may  set  to  work  at  reading,  schooling, 
chess-playing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  anything  else 
they  may  have  a  fancy  for,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
teach  them  till  it  is  time  to  go  home  and  get  to  bed. 
The  two  hours  so  spent  in  our  comfortable  school- 
rooms, and  after  a  good  washing  and  breakfast,  will 
be  a  great  benefit  as  well  a  pleasure  to  the  poor  boys; 
and  also  their  going  to  bed  after  these  two  hours 
wiU  be  better  for  them  than  taking  their  meal  at  the 
family  breakfast,  and  getting  into  bed  immediately 
afterwards."  I  give  the  sentence  in  full,  because  it 
tells  so  beautifully  the  just  consideration  which 
weighs  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  towards  those 
they  employ.  The  extreme  cost  for  the  year  of  this 
arrangement  vrill  be  nearly  £500. 

The  fourth  proposal  is,  that  the  company 
should  subscribe  one  penny  a-week  to  the  factory 
sick-fund  for  every  person  in  its  employment.  This 
fund  arose  in  the  understanding  amongst  the  work- 
people, that  any  one  receiving  more  than  ten  shillings 
a-week  wages  was  to  subscribe  one  penny  a-week  to 
it,  while  those  who  received  less  were  to  subscribe  a 
half-penny. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  proposals  are  for  washing  ar- 
rangements for  the  people  generally,  and  cooking 
accommodation  for  the  men,  and  a  good  room  to  eat 
their  meals  in.  The  seventh  is  "  To  rent  a  grass 
field  near  the  factory,  with  trees  upon  it,  and  to  place 
a  careful  person  in  charge,  with  a  good  supply  of 
books,  on  the  summer  Sunday  afternoon,  from  two 
o'clock  till  five ;  and  to  let  the  boys  and  men  come 
here,  and  sit  about  in  the  shade  reading."  The 
eight  proposal  is,  that  the  company  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
for  which  a  house  is  to  be  taken,  containing  class- 
rooms and  a  reading  and  lecture-room.  The  ninth 
proposal  is,  that  the  company  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  into  its  charge,  to  Me  at  interest 
or  to  be  paid  out  at  any  time  on  demand,  any  part  of 
the  wages  of  the  people  which  they  may  wish  so 
to  put  away  in  small  separate  sums.  I  cannot  find 
room  for  the  valuable  remarks  upon  savings'  banks 
that  follow  this  proposition.  It  may  at  some  future 
time  be  well  to  touch  on  this  subject.  The  tenth 
and  last  proposal  is,  that  a  money  reward  shall  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  regularity  as  to  time 
— not  a  fine  for  irregularity. 

The  money  cost  of  these  six  last  propositions  may 
be  estimated  at  £1,000. 

Many  of  these  plans  took  their  rise  in  Mr. 
Budgett's  experiments,  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  and  the  Messrs.  Wilson  remark  upon  this  : 
"  We  are  very  glad  to  show  this  source,  because  our 
being  able  to  do  so  answers  at  once  a  doubt  which 
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might  arise  as  io  soiiic  ol'  llicin  being  untried  and 
unbusiut'ssliite.  We  have,  in  making  them,  kept  in 
view  not  what  wc  should  do  if  the  business  were  our 
own,  but  tchat  we  can  defend  on  l/itsiness  principles 
as  a  Iffjitimate  and  vise  application  of  funda  cn- 
Iruded  to  its  for  tradinij  purposes ;  and  with  this 
limit  imposed  upon  ourselves,  we  have  stopped  far 
short  of  what  Mr.  Budgett  proved  to  he  not  onlij 
corapalible  with  trading  prudence,  but  to  be  actaalhj 
a  profitable  part  of  a  si/steiu  of  manafjement  which 
might  perhaps  defij  the  world  to  show  its  superior 
in  point  of  economical  success." 

I  have  introduced,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ai'gumeuts  with  whieh  tliese  gentlemen  enforced  their 
own  proposals,  because,  being  thoroiighly  practical 
men  of  business,  their  words  are  authoritative.  And 
1  have  done  so,  because  these  arguments  were  con- 
clusive with  the  directors  before  whom  the  report 
was  read,  as  the  following  resolution  will  prove. 

The  various  propositions  of  the  managing  directors 
having  been  maturely  considered,  it  was  resolved 
"  That  the  board  do  cordially  and  unanimously 
approve  of  them,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors  at  large  will  be  materially  and  perma- 
nently benefited  by  their  adoption.  But  considermg 
their  importance,  it  is  deemed  proper  that  the  sense 
of  the  proprietors  be  taken  thereon,  and  that  an  extra- 
ordinary general  meeting  be  summoned,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  the  managing  directors'  letter  with 
this  resolution  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
proprietors." 

The  extraordinary  meeting  took  place  on  the  IGth 
of  Ddbember,  1852,  and  resolved  with  only  two 
dissentients — 

"  That  the  proprietors  cordially  concur  with  the 
board  in  their  approval  of  the  report  of  the  managing 
directors,  and  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it; 
and  view  witli  great  satisfaction  the  happy  state  of 
feeling  shown  by  the  whole  tone  of  that  report  to  be 
at  present  subsisting  between  the  company  and  its 
work-people,  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  deriving 
from  the  company's  increasing  prosperity  the  means 
of  increasing  their  comfort  and  advancing  their- 
welfare." 

Thus  have  I  shown,  but  too  briefly  to  do  them 
justice,  some  examples  of  the  tribute  or  equitable 
\vage  principle,  together  with  its  rational  and 
Immanizing  effects, in  opposition  to  all  the  examples, 
yes,  the  mildest  that  could  be  adduced,  under  the 
slaughtering  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
would  have  every  farmer  think  witliin  himself 
whether  it  may  not  be  well  to  encourage  the  better 
rather  than  confinn  the  worse. 


No.  XIY. 

THE   i-AlU   UKMUNEBATION    OF  L.UiOliB ;    ITS   JUSXlCli 
AND   BENEl'XT.S. 

It  may  be  very  possible  that  many  of  the  rsaders 
of  my  late  letters  have  expressed  some  impatience  at 
my  having  entered  tlic  lists  in  behalf  of  the  labourers 
at  a  time  when  they  appear  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
and  making  their  own  terms.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  I  say  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, recklessness,  and,  I  may  add,  revenge  now 
abroad,  that  leads  me  to  impress  tlic  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  that  mutuality  of  interest  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  these  letters,  but  so  seldom 
witnessed  in  the  relationships  of  masters  and  men. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  strikes,  now  so  common 
amongst  both  the  workmen  of  town  and  country,  is 
not  a  good  feature.  In  a  well-regulated  state  of 
things  there  should  be  no  such  things  heard  of  as 
strikes.  We  cannot  wonder,  however,  that  they  arc 
prevalent,  when  wc  look  at  the  case  as  it  stands  and 
has  long  stood.  The  work-people,  finding  through 
their  lives  that  they  liave  their  own  interests  to 
regard,  have  come  to  believe  that  the  general  maxim, 
Every  one  for  himself,  is  that  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  masters  of  all  grades ;  neither  are  they 
very  far  from  the  mark,  as  our  every-day  life  proves : 
for  surely  we  see  enough  of  this  bad  principle  at 
work  around  us,  and  feel  enough  of  a  bias  towards  it 
loithin  us. 

Any  sudden  and  spasmodic  change  of  conduct  will 
merely  produce  disappointment.  The  conviction 
amongst  the  poor,  that  they  arc  regarded  as  the  mere 
slaves  and  dependants  of  the  rich,  is  deeply  rooted. 
It  has  descended  from  father  to  son  :  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  suddenly  re- 
moved. It  was  the  other  day  represented  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  actuated  by  the  most  benevolent  in- 
tentions, that  the  reward  he  had  met  with  from  his 
men,  towards  whom  he  had  pursued  a  course  of 
kind  consideration,  was  most  discouraging.  I  asked 
him  how  long  such  matters  had  engaged  his  mind. 
He  replied — "  About  eighteen  months  I  have  been 
devising  means  to  better  the  condition  of  my  people." 
"  And  how  long,"  I  asked,  "before  that  time  had 
you  been  working  for  your  own  interest,  regardless,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  condition  of  your  people  ?"  "  Ten 
years,"  was  the  reply.  "And  who,"  continued  I,  "pre- 
ceded you,  and  was  the  tenant  before  your  predecessor 
— in  a  word,  what  has  been  the  influence  under  which 
these  people,  of  whose  ingratitude  you  complain,  liave 
been  born  and  bred?"  "Why  far,  very  far  from  good," 
he  said :  "  one  long  tale  of  misery,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  degradation,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  "Can 
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you  expect  then,"  I  added,  ''  to  do  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  iinkind  and  oppressive  treatment 
of  a  century  or  more  has  produced,  by  a  counter- 
active course  of  only  eighteen  months  ?  The  poor 
are  very  suspicious  of  our  motives ;  and  it  is  only  by 
a  long  and  consistent  perseverance  that  we  can  over- 
come their  prejudices,  and  convince  them  that  we 
are  earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  promote  their  good. 
This  becomes  admirable  discipline  for  us ;  and  if  we 
can  carry  out  our  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  under  daily  discouragements,  and 
more  under  the  very  opposition  of  those  we  intend 
to  benefit,  then  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  act  from  principle,  and  are  really  in  earnest  to 
push  our  principle  upon  the  notice  of  the  world,  as 
one  calculated  to  conduce  to  its  social  health  and 
strength.  So  long  as  masters  regard  a  fair  remune- 
ration only  as  subsistence  money,  a  fitting  return  in 
exchange  for  labour,  so  long  shall  we  have  want  and 
complaining  in  our  streets,  and  a  combustible 
element  in  our  lower  classes.  And  as  we  know  that 
the  strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  toiling,  the 
happiness,  and  cheerful  industry  of  its  lower  classes^ 
surely  it  should  be  one  of  our  first  duties  and  objects 
to  secure  to  them  the  proper  concomitants  and 
pleasures  of  life.  Poor  there  shall  be  always  in  our 
land;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  there  shall  be  poor  op- 
pressed and  starved— poor  who  shall  toil  for  the 
rich  without  the  sympathy  of  the  rich — poor 
wretchedly  clothed  and  miserably  housed — poor 
whose  dwellings  shall  be  such  as  to  breed  fever,  or 
attract  its  malice,  and  whose  occupations  so  often  tend 
to  stamp  out  the  man  and  to  develop  the  brute  propen- 
sities—  poor  who  shall  remind  us  of  old  Sandy  Macay's 
anatomical  figure,  under  which  he  had  written  : — 

"  Here  I  stand  a  working  man  ; 
Get  more  sldn  off  me  if  you  can." 

Depend  upon  it  that  we  masters  are  answerable  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  no  use,  my  good 
reader,  to  say  that  Societi/  is  to  blame,  or  Government 
is  to  blame.  What  folly  it  is  to  believe  and  to  say 
that  society  is  to  blame — that  society  can  do  this  and 
that — that  society  can  take  care  of  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed !  I  should  say  individuals 
are  to  blame  for  what  society  is  and  does  ;  for  who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  paradox  as  that  of  a  tchole 
making  up  its  parts  ?  We  all  know  that  a  whole  is 
made  up  of  parts ;  that  a  corn  stack  is  made  up  of 
ears  ;  that  society  is  made  up  of  individuals.  No ; 
the  blame  rests  with  ourselves;  and yo2« and /,  and  all 
other  masters,  good  reader,  are  mutually  and  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  condition  of  those 
placed  by  Providence  beneath  our  care.  While 
seeking  their  good  from  a  pure  love  of  high  principle 


— I  mean  that  which  asserts  us  all  brothers — vve 
may  see  also,  if  our  plans  are  judiciously  conceived 
and  executed,  that  we  are  advancing  our  own 
interest,  and  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  human 
sympathies,  elevating  the  position  of  man,  and 
bringing  him  daily  nearer  to  that  time  when  there 
shall  be  no  voice  of  distress  and  complaining  heard 
in  our  streets.  Argue  as  v/e  will,  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  responsibility.  As  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  matter  such  as  this,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  it  is  inefiicient — powerless.  The  Govern- 
ment is  only  what  you  make  it — does  only  what  you 
plan.  If  any  man  is  discontented  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  around  him,  he,  and  no  others, 
must  set  to  work  to  remove  and  amend.  This  work 
cannot  be  done  by  deputy.  I  know  that  this  is  an 
unpalatable  doctrine  to  urge  in  a  public  print ; 
but  what  has  gone  before  has  led  me  to  thmk 
that  it  is  not  reallj/  out  of  place,  only  ajjpareutij/ 
so. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  upon  this  poiut — that 
a  labourer  ought  to  be  self-supported.  But  a 
labourer,  to  be  self  supported  and  avoid  becoming 
a  burden  on  the  parish,  requires  something  more 
than  bare  subsistence-money  in  remuneration  for 
his  labour ;  and  yet  this  is  generally  the  mode  by 
which  we  test  the  sufficlencjj  of  wages.  "  A  man  can 
live  very  comfortably  upon  that !"  is  the  exclamation 
of  those  who  have  seldom  thought  upon  what  con- 
stitutes the  minmim  of  self-support  in  this  country. 
A  man's  wages,  to  prevent  pauperism,  should  in- 
clude, besides  present  subsistence,  what  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  called  "  his  secondaries,"  viz.,  a  sufficiency 
to  pay  for  his  maintenance,  l«t,  during  the  slack 
season ;  2nd,  when  out  of  employment ;  3rd,  when 
ill;  4th,  when  old.  These  items  wag^es  must  iia- 
clude,  to  prevent  pauperism  even,  -with  providence. 
But  this  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  labourer 
is  unmarried;  if  married  and  having  a  family,  then 
his  wages  should  include,  moreover,  the  keep  of  at 
least  three  extra  persons,  as  well  as  the  education  of 
the  childi-en.  If  not,  one  of  two  results  is  self- 
evident— either  the  wife  must  toil,  to  the  neglect  of 
her  young  ones,  and  they  be  allowed  to  run  about 
and  pick  their  morals  and  education  out  of  the 
gutter  and  by  the  wayside,  or  else  the  whole  family 
must  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  parish. 

0  !  would  that  a  tithe  of  the  attention  given  to 
the  invention  and  perfection  of  implements-^the 
breeding  of  cuttle— the  better  modes  of  cultivation 
and  the  investment  of  capital  in  all  other  ways,  were 
given  to  this  subject,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
national  peace  and  prosperity  !  Let  not  those  who 
are  induced  to  follow  out  these  suggestions  be  dis- 
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couraged  because  they  arc  alone.     The  force  of  ex- 
ample is  irresistible. 

"  How  far  this  little  candle  throws  its  beam. 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  !" 


No.  XV, 

I'URTHEK  EEl'LECTIONS. 

I  cannot,  good  readers,  leave  this  subject,  even  for 
the  present  (for  I  shall  come  back  to  it  again),  with- 
out a  few  more  words  by  way  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Caird,  in  his  "  English  Agriculture  in  1850 
and  1851,"  draws  what  he  calls  a  wages  line  through 
England.  This  divides  it,  as  we  might  expect  if  we 
gave  the  subject  a  little  consideration,  into  north  and 
south.  In  the  northern  counties  the  labourers  are 
enabled  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  with  respect- 
ability and  comfort,  while  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  theii-  wages  are  insufficient  for  their  healthy 
subsistence,  as  I  showed  in  my  second  or  third  letter. 
The  accuracy  of  this  line  is  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : —  s.     d. 

The  average  of  all  northern  counties, .      11     6 

The  average  of  all  southern  counties, .  8  5 
^  Mr.  Caird  goes  on  to  show  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  southern  counties,  while  he  derives 
from  his  labour  the  means  of  a  very  scanty  existence, 
is  almost  everywhere  felt  as  a  burden  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  his  employer.  And  he  further  shows  that 
the  counties  which  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  ■poor- 
rates,  stand  loio  in  the  scale  of  wages.  On  consulting 
the  table  beneath,  we  shall  see  this  to  be  strikingly 
the  case. 


The  average  wages  of  the 

northera  counties  have 

been  shown  to  be   .... 
Their  average  poor  relief 

per  £  on  property  . , . . 
Ditto  per  head   of  popu 

lation 

Their    rate   per    cent,    of 

paupers  to  the  population 
Contrasted     with    which 

are  : — 
The  average  wages  of  the 

southero  counties  .... 
Their  average  poor  relief 

per  £  on  property  .... 
Ditto  per  head  on  popu- 

latioa  

And   their  per  centage  of 

paupers  to  the  population 


d. 


11     6 


8     5 


1     2 


3.     d. 


4    7; 


2    Oil 


8    8i 


6-2 


12-1 


Rather  significant  these  figures,  are  they  not? 
"Figures!  figures!  Oh!  you  may  turn  them  any 
way."  Well,  let  us  try  what  they  will  lose  in  truth 
and  force  by  being  turned  another  way.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  they  wiU  still  uphold  the  truth  we  are 
testing.  From  Arthur-  Young  we  learn  that  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  things  were  precisely  the 


reverse  of  what  Mr.  Caird  now  finds  them;  that 
wages  in  the  northern  counties  averaged  6s.  9d., 
while  wages  in  the  southern  counties  averaged  7s.  6d. 
And  we  have  reason  to  know  that  at  those  times  that 
the  poor  burdened,  and  that  crime,  wretchedness,  and 
ignorance  partictJarly  characterised  those  regions 
where  wages  were  lowest,  just  as  they  do  now.  The 
change  of  figures  only  renders  my  position  the  more 
conclusive  therefore ! 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
that  change  which  has  passed  over  Northumberland. 
And  we  can  trace  the  same  causes,  although  in  less 
degree,  producing  the  same  effect  in  all  the  northern 
counties.     This  gentleman  remarks — 

"  In  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  southern  with  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  pass  over 
unnoticed  the  superior  education  of  the  latter,  and 
the  effect  which  is  produced  by  it  upon  then-  worldly 
chcumstances,  as  well  as  upon  their  moral  and  rc- 
hgious  character.  No  greater  stigma  can  attach  to 
parents  than  that  of  leaving  their  children  without 
the  means  of  ordinary  education,  and  every  nerve  is 
strained  to  procure  it.  In  the  school  attached  to 
almost  every  village,  one  finds  children  not  only  able 
to  read  and  write  at  a  very  early  age,  but  most  expert 
in  all  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  &e. ;  and  even 
the  young  men  who  labour  in  the  fields  often  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening  in  school,  to  advance 
themselves  in  such  acquirements.  If  occupation 
alone  is  a  valuable  antidote  against  idle  and  vicious 
habits,  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  must  be  still  more 
so ;  and  where  these  are  prosecuted,  not  by  gra- 
tuitous means,  but  by  tlie  produce  of  economy  and 
toil,  it  bespeaks  a  state  of  society  where  sobriety  is 
habitual  and  intelligence  held  in  estimation" 

Such  a  statement  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself 
to  our  better  judgments. 

I  will  say  nothing  respecting  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  hind  system,  for  that  is  bein"- 
discussed  in  the  leading  articles  of  this  paper ;  but  .1 
must  say,  that  the  kindly  spirit  engendered  by  it,  and 
the  fraternal  feeling  resulting  from  modifications  of 
it,  are  highly  advantageous  to  social  progress  and 
well  being. 

The  northern  counties,  as  we  shall  find  from  Par- 
Uamentary  returns,  are  less  distinguished  for  crime 
and  ignorance— or  rather  for  ignorance  and  crime,  for 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  consequents  of  the  former— 
than  are  the  southern. 

If  we  take  the  average  for  all  England  and  Wales 
of  the  number  of  the  criminal  offenders  to  every 
lOjUOO  of  the  population  during  the  last  ten  years 
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at  Kri,  tlic  propoiiion  of  the  uorthcru  counties  is 
very  much  below  the  average,  while  that  of  the 
southern  counties  is  as  much  above  it. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  uumber  of  persons  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  in  every  100  of  the 
criminals  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  years 
1839  to  1S4S  at  31:8,1  find,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  very  same  results. 

There  may  be  several  objections  raised  to  this  line 
of  argument.  They  are  more  apparent  than  real.  I 
intend  to  state  them  anon,  to  show  their  invalidity. 

No.  XVI. 

JUSTICE   BEFOllE    GENEROSITY. — JUSTICE   versUS  VAV- 
PERISM. — FALSE    CHAKITY. 

It  is  my  desire  to  maintain  that  every  employer 
should  consider  it  his  conscientious  duty,  and  farther, 
his  duty  to  his  country,  to  pay  each  man  in  his  em- 
ploy a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  a  law  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  wages,  may  do  for  hard- 
headed  political  economists  to  spill  ink  upon 
paper,  but  its  practical  effect  on  our  world  as  at 
present  constituted  must  be  considered  as  anti- 
christian  and  inhuman.  It  is  productive,  as  I  have 
before  showoi,  of  the  most  dire  results. 

To  offer  to  the  labourer  who  lias  a  right  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  produce— /or  ke  is  entitled  to  participate 
ill  the  wealth  he  creates — a  bare  subsistence  money, 
.the  beggarly  minimum  of  self-support,  is  to  make 
him  dependent,  is  to  make  him  a  pauper,  is  to  make 
him  a  thief,  and  is  to  make  paupers  and  thieves  of 
his  progeny  from  generation  to  generation.  If  a 
man  has  any  nationality,  will  he  abet  a  system  like 
this?  We  had  better  die  than  be  unjust!  But 
never  will  I  believe  that  men  with  the  spirit  to  he 
just  need  act  against  their  conscience.  Out  of  this 
there  comes  a  snivelling  and  unwholesome  charity, 
bearing  loaves,  and  blankets,  and  coal  tickets,  blessing 
itself  at  fevery  turn  and  corner  for  its  disinterested 
conduct.  So  is  the  working-man  sapped  of  the  virtue 
of  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  taught  the  demo- 
ralizing contrast  between  the  easy  comfort  of  those 
who  beg  and  the  hard  privations  of  those  who  toil. 

"  Philosophy,  emancipation,  pity  for  human 
calamity,  is  very  beautiful,"  says  a  celebrated  author 
of  our  own  day  ;  "  but  this  deep  oblivion  of  the  law 
of  right  and  wrong,  this  indiscriminate  mashing  up 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong  into  a  patent  treacle  of 
the  philanthropic  movement, is  by  no  means  beautiful; 
this,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  ugly  and 
alarming." 

"  Laws  are  unjust,  temptations  great,"  &c.,  &c. 
Alas !  I  know  it,  and  mourn  for  it,  and  passionately 


call  on  all  men  to  help  in  altering  it.  But,  according 
to  every  hypothesis  as  to  the  law,  and  the  temptations 
and  pressure  towards  vice,  here  are  the  individuals 
who,  of  all  society,  have  yielded  to  said  pressure. 
These  are  the  worst  substance  for  enduring  pressure! 
The  others  yet  stand,  and  make  resistance  to  tempta- 
tion, to  the  law's  injustice;  under  all  the  per- 
versities and  strangling  impediments  there  are,  the 
rest  of  society  still  keep  their  feet  and  struggle  for- 
ward, marching  under  the  banner  of  Cosmos,  of  God, 
and  human  virtue  :  these  select  few,  as  I  explain  to 
you,  are  they  who  have  fallen  to  Chaos.  A  superior 
proclivity  to  chaos  is  declared  by  these,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  there.  If  you  want  the  worst  in- 
vestment for  your  benevolence,  here  you  accurately 
have  it.  Oh  !  my  astonishing  benevolent  friends  ! 
what  sort  of  reformers  and  workers  are  you,  that 
work  only  on  rotten  materials  ?  that  never  tbink  of 
working  on  the  material  while  it  is  sound  ;  but  when 
it  has  declared  itself  rotten,  you  greedily  snatch  at 
it,  and  say,  "Now  let  us  try  to  do  some  good  upon 
it !"  You  mistake  in  every  way,  my  friends.  The  fact 
is,  you  fancy  yourselves  men  of  virtue,  benevolence, 
and  what  not ;  and  you  are  not  even  men  of  sm- 
cerity  and  honest  sense. 

By  grinding  down  labour  to  the  subsistence  point, 
we  create  and  sustain  the  popular  idea  which  lies  also 
at  the  root  of  our  present  parochial  relief  system— 
namely,  that  indigence,  hotoever  brought  about,  is 
entitled  to  prey  upon  property. 

Honest  John  Hale  on  twelve  shillings  or  more  a- 
week,  would  he  not,  think  you,  a  thousand  times  rather 
supply  his  own  necessities,  buy  his  own  blankets, 
and  bis  wife  her  own  gowns,  and  his  children  their 
own  shoes,  out  of  his  provident  earnings,  than  be 
held  indebted  for  them  to  any  person  ?  His  manly 
countenance  is  suffused  with  shame  and  indignation 
as  the  week's  price  of  his  lad's  schooling  is  tendered 
hun.  "  May-be,"  says  he,  '•  my  boy  will  come  to 
value  it  less  if  it  be  given  to  us ;  and  though  we  are 
hard  put  to,  to  raise  it  nows  and  thens,  it  always 
brings  a  pleasant  kind  o'  feeling  like." 

Poor  incompetent  Kobins  with  8s.  a-week,  who 
goes  to  bed  insatiate,  and  resembles  the  prodigal  sou 
so  far  as  that  he  would  after  his  heaviest  repast  fain 
fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  the  swine  do  eat— as  to 

him,  he  will  take  anything,  and  be ungracious  for 

it ;  for  he  has  still  some  dim  notion  in  that  incom- 
petent head  of  his  that  he  should  receive  even  this, 
and  more,  without  being  expected  to  say  "I  thank  ye, 
sir ;  you're  very  good  to  the  likes  of  me."  "Where," 
it  is  asked,  "  is  this  person's  self-relimce,  so  essential 
in  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  common  weal  ?" 
Starved  out.     Yes,  Landlord;  yes.  Squire;  even 
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so,  Farmer ;  clean  starved  out !  "  But  his  provi- 
dence?" Eh,  what,  sirs  !  self-reliauce  and  providence 
on  8s.  a-week  ?  You  are  very  facetious ;  you  will 
ask  next,  I  may  suppose,  why  Robins  is  incompetent  ? 

"  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light 
Through  all  that  dark  aud  desperate  fight — 
The  darkness  of  that  noonday  night — 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight." 

With  the  same  fervency  Robins  implores  justice — 
not  charity  ;  he  wishes  to  be  confirmed  in  manhood 
— not  to  be  made  a  pauper. 

Fully  do  I  agree  with  an  old  writer  who  says,  "No 
world,  or  thing  here  below,  ever  fell  into  misery 
without  having  first  fallen  into  folly,  into  sin  against 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  it,  by  adopting  as  a  law  of 
conduct  what  was  not  a  law,  but  the  reverse  of  one  ; 
and  that  till  its  folly,  till  its  sin  be  cast  out  of  it, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  hope  of  its  misery  going ; 
that  if  huge  misery  prevail,  it  is  because  huge 
cowardice,  falsity,  disloyalty,  uaiiversal  injustice  high 
and  low,  have  still  longer  prevailed,  and  must 
straightway  try  to  cease  prevailing." 

No.  XVII. 

LOW  WAGES,  AND   THEIR  EFFECT   UPON   WOMAN. 

Continuing  the  line  of  remark  that  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  in  my  last  letter,  I  have  yet  to 
say  that  in  those  districts  distiuguished  for  a  de- 
parture from  the  custom  of  affording  bare  subsistence- 
money  in  return  for  labour,  we  find  a  people  in 
proportionate  comfort  and  the  exercise  of  self-reliance 
aud  providence. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the  northern  counties 
in  a  laudatory  manner,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
consider  them  very  far  from  being  models — tliere  are 
many  degrees  between  a  body  advancinrj  to  a  certain 
stage  and  a  body  that  has  attained  it. 

To  take  a  glance  of  the  condition  and  habits  of 
these  condemned  southern  districts,  I  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  female  labour  is  more  employed  than 
in  the  northern.  This  fact  never  tells  well  for  the 
character  of  the  population.  If  the  mothers  are  em- 
ployed abroad,  we  know  pretty  well  what  the 
children  will  be,  and  what  the  parents  of  the  future 
generation  will  be.  If  the  mothers  are  seen  in  the 
fields,  we  know  well  enough  that  they  are  necessitated 
to  it — that  the  earnings  of  the  husband  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  life  and  decency.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  here,  for  the  mother's 
proper  sphere  is  home ;  but  remove  her  from  her 
sphere,  where  her  presence  imparts  life  and  motion 
and  order,  and  the  simple  joys  of  domestic  existence, 
aud  Chaos  reigns  over  the  social  system.  I  do  not 
say,  mind,  that  the  removal  of  the  mother,  with  the 
character  she  at  ^iresent  bears  amongst  the  poor, 


would  produce  such  results;  for,  owing  to  the  severe 
cu-cumstance  of  life,  she  is  not  what  she  would 
naturally  bo  under  a  more  favourable  influence  :  her 
faults  are  owing  to  the  practice  I  am  writing  against. 
Take  her  even  as  she  is,  and  I  say  that  society  loses 
by  her  being  employed  in  out-door  work — she  blesses 
and  benefits  us  at  home,  with  roUing-piii  and  needle 
and  her  children  round  her ;  but  she  beggars  anil 
depraves  us  abroad,  with  her  hoe  and  stone  basket. 

If  the  mother  is  from  home,  all  the  benefits  which 
God  intended  to  flow  from  domestic  culture  are 
entirely  lost ;  indeed,  not  only  arc  they  lost  to  the 
family  thus  despoiled  of  its  natural  support,  but  evil 
in  many  forms  usurps  the  place  they  should  have 
occupied.  From  this  source  mainly  springs  that 
annual  tide  of  juvenile  dcHnqueucy  that  so  disgraces 
our  calendar  of  crime,  and  keeps  our  scheming 
benevolent  folks  always  busy.  When  the  mother 
goes  abroad  she  has  four  modes  of  disposing  of  her 
children — she  sends  them  to  school,  she  locks  them 
up  for  the  day,  she  lets  them  ramble  about  with 
their  companions  similarly  left,  or  she  takes  them 
with  her  into  the  fields.  That  state  of  necessity 
which  sends  a  woman  abroad,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  ability  to  give  her  children  the  advantage  of 
schooling ;  and  it  rarely  happens,  as  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  that  women  who  go  to  work  do  thus 
provide  for  the  mental  wants  of  their  children,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  counties.  Nor  is  it  very 
general,  unless  the  children  can  earn  something,  to 
take  them  into  the  fields.  They  are  therefore  either 
left  alone,  or  to  pick  up  their  morals,  as  I  said  before, 
with  vicious  companions  out  of  the  gutter.  The 
effect  of  this  training  upon  the  girls  is  most  lament- 
able, as  the  ignorance  and  general  character  of  the 
married  women  well  discover.  Everywhere  in  the 
districts  to  which  I  now  allude,  and  very  commonly 
I  admit  in  the  northern  districts  also,  we  find  the 
women  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  affecting  the  daily  welfai'c  and  comforts  of 
their  families.  "  Ignorance  of  the  commonest  things 
— needle-work,  cooking,  and  other  matters  oi 
domestic  economy,  is  described  as  nearly  universally 
prevalent,  and  when  any  knowledge  of  such  things 
is  possessed  by  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  it  is  generally 
to  be  traced  to  the  eireumstanee  of  her  having  before; 
marriage  lived  as  a  servant  iu  a  farm-house,  or  else- 
where. A  girl  brought  up  in  a  cottage  until  she 
marries  is  generally  ignorant  of  nearly  everythinq- 
she  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  for  the  comfortable 
and  economical  management  of  a  cottage.  The  effects 
of  such  ignorance  are  seen  in  various  ways,  but  in 
no  one  more  than  in  hindering  girls  from  getting  out 
to  service,  as  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  anything 
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that  is  required  in  a  family  of  a  better  description. 
The  further  effect  of  this  is,  that  not  being  able  to 
find  a  place,  a  young  woman  goes  into  the  fields  to 
labour,  with  which  ends  all  chance  of  improving  her 
position.  She  marries,  and  brings  up  her  daughters 
in  the  same  ignorance,  and  their  lives  are  a  repetition 
of  her  own." 

It  is  true  that  woman  was  the  main  occasion  of 
the  fall  of  man — it  is  equally  true  that  she  is,  and 
)nay  be  yet  more,  the  occasion  of  his  rise. 

The  heathen  Romans,  well  aware  that  from  the 
mothers  of  the  State  would  emanate  its  strength  and 
vitality,  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  culture  upon 
their  females ;  and  shall  the  Christian  English  pay  a 
less  regard  to  that  fount  of  national  honour,  pros- 
perity, and  elevation,  and  hold  in  servile  degradation 
the  very  elements  of  their  greatness,  unmindful  that 
Christianity,  which  has  raised  them  above  all  nations, 
is  the  true  patron,  friend,  fosterer,  and  exalter,  of 
women  cf  all  classes  ? 

On  surveying  the  census  tables  of  this  country,  we 
find  that,  of  the  ages  under  14  years,  there  were  more 
boys  than  girls  existhig  in  society ;  and  that  from 
the  age  of  14  to  the  longest  period  of  human  life,  there 
were  most  females  alive  by  300,000.*  From  this  re- 
markable circumstance  we  learn  that  the  relative 
position  in  which  the  female  sex  are  placed  by  the 
natural  laws  of  life  and  death,  contribute  greatly  to 
their  influence  on  society ;  we  see  also  that  this  pre- 
ponderance of  the  female  element  is  the  greatest  in 
the  mature  and  most  effective  portion  of  human  life. 
This  occurs  at  a  time  of  their  life  when  most  are 


mothers ;  when  "  men,  engrossed  by  civil  and  political 
employment,  share  but  little  in  the  private  education, 
in  the  daUy  management,  or  in  the  moral  or  religious 
cultivation  of  their  housel^old:  all  this  is  performed 
by  females ;  and  we  see  liiat  they  are  made  to  be 
more  numerous  at  the  period  when  they  are  most 
wanted  for  human  benefit  and  improvement." 

What  then  should  be  our  care  not  to  interfere 
with  such  a  beneficent  and  wise  arrangement  ?  If 
we  are  true  friends  to  human  progress,  we  shall  be 
at  individual  pains  to  carry  this  design  into  effect, 
and  to  throw  a  conservative  influence  around  its 
results  ;  else  are  we  traitors,  socially  and  nationally 
so.  Our  greatest  men,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
agree  in  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  veneration 
and  tenderness  of  their  mothers  ;  and  they  unite  in 
ascribing  to  the  maternal  influence,  both  of  heart 
and  head,  their  own  eminence.  Many  instances  will 
doubtless  occur  to  my  readers—"  Plutarch's  Lives" 
abounds  with  them ;  and  amongst  more  modern  pro- 
fane biographies,  all  will  recollect  how  both  St. 
Augustin  and  Bonaparte  laid  their  laurels  at  their 
mother's  feet ;  indeed,  so  thoroughly  impressed  was 
Bonaparte  with  the  importance  of  the  female  element 
of  the  French  nation,  that  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  its  cultivation.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  future  "  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child  depends 
entirely  on  the  mother ;"  and  he  once  said,  "  If  our 
mothers  be  good,  our  men  will  be  virtuous  and  our 
nation  all-powerful." 

But  I  must  conclude  :  the  interest  I  take  in  my 
subject  has,  I  fear,  led  me  beyond  my  usual  limits. 


THE  HIND  SYSTEM  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH  BORDER.— 
CONDITION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS   IN   LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Are  there  any  valid  reasons  why  a  system  which 
in  the  north  of  England  works  so  well,  both  for 
master  and  servant,  in  a  pecuniary,  moral,  and 

*  The  statistics  of  1851  are  even  more  confirmatory  of  this 
theory.  I  should  give  the  figures,  but  I  have  not  just  at  hand 
all  the  necessary  data.    I  therefore  give  those  of  1831. 

From    15  to  19 25,983  more  females  than  males. 

„       20  to  29 145,558 

30  to  39 55,845 

„       40  to  49 18,648 

50  to  59 9,956 

„       60  to  69 17,675 

„       70  to  79 9,616 

„       89  to  89 6,728 

„       90  to  99 1,027 

„     100  and  upwards  69  „  „ 

291,105  more  females  than  males 
at   hese  ages. 


social  point  of  view,  as  the  payment  of  wages  in 
kind  to  hired  householders  resident  on  the  farm, 
should  not  be  engrafted  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
south?  There  are  no  reasons  but  those  which 
have  been  urged  against  steam  thrashing  machines, 
drilled  turnips,  and  every  other  improvement 
which,  originating  in  the  north,  has  been  reluctantly 
adopted  into  southern  practice,  after  at  least  thirty 
years  of  inveterate  opposition.  The  difficulties  al- 
leged are  peculiar  local  circumstances,  which  render 
such  improvement  unsuitable  beyond  the  districts 
in  which  it  originated,  or  to  which  it  has  hitherto 
extended. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  introduction  into  the 
south  of  the  hind  system  of  the  north.  At  the 
head  of  these  stands  the  oaten  diet.     Do  you  ^vi8h, 
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it  is  asked,  to  reduce  the  peasantry  of  merry  England 
to  feed  on  oats,  which  "  surly  Sara  called  horses' 
food  ?"  When  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  spleen  or  of  preju- 
dice, defined  oats  to  be  "  a  grain  which  in  England 
is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  sup- 
ports the  people,  "  he  wrote  that  which  was  not 
strictly  true.  He  was  born  very  near  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Trent;  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  throughout  England  north  of  Trent,  to  say 
nothing  of  Wales — that  in  the  English  counties  of 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  be- 
sides others  further  north,  oats  enter  largely  into 
the  consumption,  not  only  of  the  peasantry,  but  of 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes  just  above  the 
peasantry.  The  probability  is,  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  fed  largely  on  oaten  porridge  himself,  so 
nearly  does  Lichfield  border  on  the  oat-consuming 
district  of  England.  Since  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  our 
increased  imports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat ; 
and  wheat  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded 
oats,  not  only  in  the  oat-eating  counties  of  England, 
but  hi  Scotland  itself;  just  as  with  improved  culti- 
vation, the  peasantry  of  West  Norfolk  passed  from 
rye  to  wheaten  bread. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  oaten  diet  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  the  south,  though  we  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  even  they,  with  all  their 
supposed  high  feeding,  might  envy  the  bill  of  fare 
in  the  cottage  of  the  Northumbrian  hind,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gilly.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  barrel  of  herrings  always  in  hand,  the  rack 
well  stored  with  goodly  flitches  of  home-fed  bacon, 
the  home-made  cheese  and  butter,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk  from  a  well-fed  cow — eaten  by  a 
comfortable  fire,  under  his  own  roof,  v/ould  have 
charms  in  the  eye  of  an  agricultural  labourer  of 
Norfolk  or  Essex,  even  if  accompanied  by  oatmeal 
porridge  for  breakfast,  and  the  grirdle  cake  of  oat- 
meal and  peas  with  his  dinner.  We  have  not  ascer- 
tained whether,  since  1848,  any  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  dietary  of  the  labourers  of  Norfolk  and  Sus- 
sex ;  but  we  know  that  before  that  date  it  too  often 
consisted,  in  Norfolk,  of  little  more  than  dry  bread 
or  bard  dumpling,  and  it  is  on  record  in  parliament- 
ary blue  books  that  even  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  agriculture,  the  labourers  of  Sussex  carried 
nothing  into  the  field  for  dinner  but  cold  potatoes. 
We  do  not  advocate  an  oaten  diet  for  the  peasantry 
of  the  southern  counties;  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  see  wheat  displace  oats 
entirely  as  human  food,  throughout  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  There  is  this  advantage  in 
the  habitual  use  of  the  superior  kinds  of  grain  by 
the  labouring  classes,  that  in  seasons  of  dearth,  such 
as  that  of  which  we  have  too  much  prospect  before 
us  this  year,  they|have  the  inferior  kinds  of^  grain 


and  pulse  to  fall  back  upon.  Au  oat,  or  barley,  or 
rye,  or  buckwheat  eating  population  have,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  resource  but  potatoes;  while 
a  potato-fed  people,  like  the  Irish,  are  driven  to 
nettles,  sea-weed,  and  ramps  (wild  garlic)  when  the 
potato  fails,  which  is  so  liable  to  failure,  and  so 
incapable  of  preservation  from  one  year  to  another, 
that  a  people  with  whom  it  is  the  staple  article  of 
food  are  constantly  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
famine. 

What  we  contend  for  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
propositions : 

1 .  That  whatever  may  be  the  customary  food  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  any  country,  his  wages 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  sufficiency  of 
that  food  for  the  support  of  a  family,  whatever  may 
be  its  price,  and  whether  he  be  married  or 
single. 

2.  That  it  is  better  for  his  employer  and  himself 
that  he  should  reside  on  the  farm,  close  to  his  work, 
than  that  his  dwelling  should  be  in  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, distant  from  three  to  five  miles— a  system 
which  is  rapidly  extending,  under  the  clearance 
of  cottages,  in  close  parishes,  in  the  south  of 
England. 

3.  That  there  are  physical  and  moral  advan- 
tages attending  the  possession  of  a  cow  by  the 
agricultural  labourer,  which  render  it  desirable 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  his 
acquiring  one. 

4.  That  there  are  similar  advantages  attendant 
on  the  occupation  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

5.  That  it  is  better  this  land  should  be  attached  to 
his  dweUir.g,  than  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  much-vaunted  allotment  system,  at  the 
best,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  cottage  gardens, 
and  that,  operating  as  a  palliative  to  a  vicious  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  preventing  a  remedy,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit, 

6.  That  nothing  secures  to  agricultural  labourers 
the  advantages  above  enumerated,  so  much  as  the 
system  of  hired  householders,  resident  on  the  farm, 
paid  their  wages  chiefly  in  kind,  those  wages 
consisting  in  part  of  the  keep  of  a  cow  on  the  farm 
in  summer  and  winter.  In  one  word,  there  is  no 
mode  of  paying  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the 
south,  so  advantageous  to  them  and  to  those  who 
employ  them,  as  the  hind  system  of  the  north 
shghtly  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  southern 
peasantry. 

The  following  scale  for  the  payment  of  farm 
wages  in  kind  exhibits  such  a  modification,  which 
we  commend  to  the  serious  and  impartial  consider- 
ation of  the  large  farmers  of  tl)e  south.  The  fol- 
lowing would  also  be  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  such 
wages  at  present,  prices  : 
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£  s  d. 

Wheat,  5  quarters,  at  52s 13  0  0 

Barley  (for  pig  food)  3  qrs.  at  40s. .     6  0  0 

Keep  of  cow 8  00 

Cottage  with  garden  attached,  of  not 

less  than  J  of  an  acre 3  00 

Coals,  2  tons,  or  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  wood 2  00 

Cash „ 4  0  0 


36  0  0 


The  above  sum  of  £36  is  equal  to  something  less 
than  14s,  a  week  at  the  present  rate  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  "What  it  would  be  with  wheat  at 
or  below  40s.  a  quarter  and  barley  at  25s.,  we  leave 
ourfarmingfriendsto  calculate.  The  value,  however, 
of  these  payments  to  the  labourer,as  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Grey  of  Dilstone  and  Dr.  Gilly,  is  much  greater 
than  their  cost  to  the  farmer,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated  in  former  articles. 

The  only  reasons,  besides  those  stated  in  former 
articles,  which  we  have  ever  heard  urged  against 
the  introduction  of  the  northern  system  of  paying 
agricultural  labourers  into  the  south,  are  the  follow- 
ing, all  capable  of  easy  refutation  : — 

The  first  is,  that  the  southern  labourers  prefer 
money  wages,  and  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
change ;  secondly,  that  they  have  neither  covvs,  nor 
the  means  of  procuring  them ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  law  of  settlement  presents  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  employment  of  hired  householders. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  feeling  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  with  respect  to  corn  wages,  resembles 
much  that  of  the  tenant  farmers  with  respect  to 
corn  rents.  Among  the  latter,  corn  rents  are 
popular  when  the  price  of  grain  is  falling,  and  in 
bad  repute  when  it  is  rising.  The  time  to  introduce 
the  payment  of  agricultural  wages  in  kind  is  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  the  price  of  food  is 
advancing,  and  the  change  in  favour  of  the  labourer. 
The  labourers  will  be  less  likely  then  to  object  to 
the  system ;  and  the  farmer  will  find  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  it,  when  the  next  revulsion  shall  take 
place,  and  pi  ices  begin  to  fall.  There  may  be 
difficulties  at  first,  as  there  are  in  everything  new. 
The  great  impediment  is  the  want  of  confidence  and 
sympathy  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer, 
which  years  of  estrangement  have  engendered,  and 
which  have  rendered  the  latter  suspicious  even  of 
plans  sincerely  intended  for  his  benefit.  It  was 
well  remarked  by  one  of  our  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  in  a  recent  number,  that  the  "con- 
viction among  the  poor,  that  they  are  regarded 
as  slaves  and  dependants  of  the  rich,  is  deeply 
rooted,  has  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  can- 
not easily  be  eradicated."  We  have  already  ad- 
duced unquestionable  testimony  that  the  system 


we  are  advocating  promotes  the  desired  confidence 
and  sympathy  more  than  any  other. 

As  to  the  difficulty  which  the  labourers  would 
find  in  purchasing  cows,  it  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  A  desire  to  hold  land  and  become  small 
farmers  is  strong  among  the  class.  The  hind  is  a 
small  farmer,  for  his  own  leisure  hours  and  those 
of  his  wife.  He  is,  in  some  degree,  a  partner  with 
the  farmer,  enjoying  exemption  from  the  risk  to 
which  a  small  farmer  is  exposed.  In  situations 
where  there  are  means  in  existence  for  the  la- 
bourers keeping  cows,  we  find  them  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them ;  and  we  find 
the  possession  of  a  cow  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  thrifty  and  the  un- 
thrifty. The  labouring  class  are  now  in  the  receipt 
of  good  wages,  and  they  require  to  be  taught  the 
lesson  of  aspiring  to  independence  by  habits  of 
economy  and  forethought.  They  require  to  unlearn 
the  lesson  of  improvidence  which  was  taught  them 
by  the  system  of  parochial  relief  in  aid  of  wages. 
They  require  to  be  taught  to  save,  against  a  wet 
day,  that  portion  of  their  wages  which  is  now 
squandered  at  the  ale-house.  Savings-banks  are 
good  things  ;  but  a  cow  and  a  pig  will  always  be 
more  popular  with  them.  A  late  popular  writer, 
who  knew  the  feelings  of  the  labourers  well,  and 
knew  how  to  work  on  them,  said  truly  that  a  pig  was 
the  poor  man's  best  saving-bank.  A  cow  and  a  pig 
are  a  saving-bank  still  better.  We  have  seen  how 
the  hinds  of  Northumberland  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  cow,  or  of  replacing  it  when  lost. 
We  have  seen  how,  on  such  occasions,  they  are 
assisted  by  the  farmer  with  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments.  Why  should  not  the  labourers  receive 
the  same  assistance  from  the  farmers  of  the  south  ? 
"  It  would  absorb  too  much  capital,"  is  the  reply. 
This  is  nonsense.  If  we  allow  three  men  to  the 
hundred  acres,  and,  if  we  suppose  them  all  hired 
householders,  none  of  them  able  to  raise  the  value 
of  a  cow  except  by  loan  from  their  employer,  they 
might  all  (on  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres)  be  fur- 
nished with  a  good  heifer  each — which  would  grow 
into  value — for  less  than  £200,  to  be  repaid  by  in- 
stalments. 

The  only  remaining  objection  is  the  law  of  settle- 
ment. By  hiring  men  as  yearly  servants,  and  let- 
ting them  cottages,  it  is  said  they  will  become 
parishioners,  and  chargeable,  at  some  future  day, 
on  the  rates.  To  this  objection  there  are  many 
satisfactory  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  no 
force  against  that  portion  of  the  labourers  employed 
on  a  farm  who  are  parishioners  already.  The  far- 
mer who  dreads  an  increase  of  poor-rates  will  do 
well  to  select  his  hired  householders  from  among 
the  existing  parishioners.  If  there  is  a  redundance 
of  labour  in  the  parish,  he  will  have  the  better 
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chance ;  if  there  is  a  deficiency,  it  will  be  good 
policy  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  good  labour- 
ers from  other  parishes.  We  put  it  to  any  man 
who  will  view  the  question  impartially,  whether,  if 
the  labourer  is  to  look  to  some  parish  for  support  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  it  ought  not  to  be  that  parish 
in  which  his  days  of  health  and  strength  are  spent 
in  labour,  by  which  the  rate-payers  have  bene- 
fited ?  Is  it,  we  would  ask,  consistent  with  reason 
andjustice  that  the  present  system  of  clearing  the 
land  of  cottages  should  continue,  and  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  should  be  driven  from  the  rural 
districts  in  order  that  landlords  may  escape  the 
burthen  of  supporting  him  when  he  is  past  labour  ? 
But  the  best  refutation  of  objections  to  the  hind 
system,  founded  on  the  poor-laws,  is  that  the  same 
law  of  settlement  is  in  force  in  Northumberland  as 
in  the  south;  and  that  in  that  county  the  poor-rates 
of  the  rural  districts  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  it  is  customary  to  give 
weekly  wages,  paid  in  money. 

Lastly,  if  the  law  of  settlement  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle, we  may  be  certain  that  before  long  that 
obstacle  will  be  removed.  There  is  a  growing 
opinion  abroad  that  it  must  be  altered,  as  injurious 
to  the  labourer,  by  confining  him  to  a  restricted 
market;  and  as  injurious  to  the  employers  of 
labour,  by  causing  a  dearth  of  labourers  in  one  dis- 
trict whilst  there  is  a  redundance  of  unemployed 
labour  in  another. 

The  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  set- 
tlement is  very  generally  admitted.  The  difficulty 
is,  how  it  rrjay  be  best  effected  against  the  preju- 
dices, and  short-sighted  policy,  and  mistaken  bene- 
volence regarding  the  poor-laws,  which  long  habit 
has  engendered.  The  great  problem  to  be  solved 
in  our  social  system  is,  to  render  the  labouring 
classes  less  dependant  on  eleemosynary  assistance, 
and  more  self-reliant.  The  time  to  effect  this 
change  is  when  their  condition  is  as  flourishing  as 
at  the  present  moment ;  and  as  regards  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  experience  has  established  the 
fact  that  nothing  produces  this  desirable  result  so 
much  as  the  hind  system. 

As  subsidiary  to  the  arguments  which  we  have 
drawn,  in  former  articles,  from  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Northumberland,  in 
favour  of  the  employment  of  hired  householders 
resident  on  the  farm,  we  will  now  look  a  little  into 
the  state  of  the  same  class  in  Lincolnshire.  That 
is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  cultivated  county 
in  England — that  in  which  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  been  the  most  rapid,  and  in  which  the 
farm  labourers  are  better  oft'  than  in  any  other 
district  where  they  receive  weekly  wages  paid  in 
money. 

We  shall  find  that  there  the  labourer  suffers  by 


residing  at  a  distance  from  his  work ;  and  that,  in 
other  respects,  he  does  not  so  generally  possess  the 
advantages  which  he  enjoyed  half  a  century  ago. 

Our  authority  shall  be  Mr.  Clarke's  prize  report 
on  the  farming  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  He  tells  us  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
county  where  the  villages  cluster  most  closely,  it 
is  common  for  the  men  to  walk  one  mile  to  their 
work  ;  but  that  in  many  districts,  particularly 
where  the  parishes  are  thrown  into  one  or  two 
large  farms  each,  one  village  supplies  all  the  sur- 
rounding farms  with  labourers,  who  must  travel 
three  or  four  miles  to  and  from  their  work  every 
morning  and  night.  He  tells  us  also  that  the 
population  is  very  imequally  distributed,  and  that 
the  cause  invariably  assigned  is  the  reluctance  of 
parishes  and  proprietors  to  rebuild  old  houses,  or 
to  erect  new  ones,  from  a  wish  to  keep  down  the 
population  in  their  respective  parishes,  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  poor-rates. 

The  labourers  are  consequently  driven  to  those 
parishes  where  there  are  numerous  small  freeholds. 
There  they  are  able  perhaps  to  hire  an  acre  of  land 
at  £5  an  acre,  which  is  cultivated  by  their  families, 
out  of  reach  of  paid  employment,  while  the  men 
are  obliged  to  walk  two,  three,  and  four  miles  to 
their  work.  This  system,  which  Mr.  Clarke  very 
properly  denounces  as  inhuman,  unjust,  and  im- 
politic, he  traces  to  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
thinks  that  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  union 
rating. 

"  It  is  inhuman,"  he  says,  "  to  compel  the  poor 
to  live  in  a  place  far  removed  from  their  work, 
thus  imposing  additional  hours  of  labour  and 
fatigue  upon  them,  and  to  force  them  to  pay  heavy 
rents  for  mean  dwellings,  in  consequence  of  undue 
competition  in  the  freehold  villages.  It  is  unjust 
to  accumulate  hardships  upon  the  toiling  classes, 
to  rob  them  of  the  time  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  their  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  to  deprive  them  of  opportunities  of 
adding  to  their  domestic  comforts.  It  is  unjust  to 
the  parishes  in'^which'the  labourers  herd  [together ; 
the  rates,  of  which  the^  neighbouring  but  unneigh- 
bourly parishes  are  relieved,  falling  with  greater 
burthen  upon  the  populous  ones.  The  system  is 
likewise  unwise,  not  only  as  a  shirking  of  honest 
habilities  by  those  who  ought  to  pay  them,  but  it 
is  (contrary  to  design)  an  actual  increase  of  the 
whole  poor's-rate ;  for  how  can  the  privations  of 
insufficient  house-room,  accompanied  by  extra 
labour,  tend  to  anything  else  but  a  wider  degree  of 
suffering,  and  a  wider  demand  for  relief?  The 
practice,  moreover,  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  im- 
politic; for  how  are  the  labouring  population  to 
respect  and  honour  the  higher  classes  under  such 
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treatment  as  this,  when,  from  the  doubled  value  of 
the  land,  the  least  that  could  be  expected  is  that 
the  proprietors  should  provide  suitable  houses,  at 
low  rents,  for  the  class  by  whose  industry  they 
have  profited  ?  It  is  unwise  and  imprudent,  because 
the  farmers  also  suffer  by  it.  The  men  will  not  go 
to  the  more  distant  occupations  until  every  resource 
fails  them  nearer  home,  and  distress  obliges  them 
to  this  extra  toil ;  so  that  hands  are  often  scarce  in 
remote  situations.  Again,  in  some  critical  seasons, 
when  workmen  must  be  had,  they  will  not  labour 
for  the  usual  number  of  hours,  in  consequence  of 
their  long  morning  and  evening  journeys,  and  the 
farmer  has  to  employ  extra  men  to  make  up  for  this 
loss  of  time. 

"This  is  therefore  a  question  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
latter  feel  entitled  to  claim  every  reasonable  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Finally  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  whatever 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  labourer's  con- 
dition is  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  landowner, 
and  a  profit  to  the  whole  community;  and  that 
anything  which  injures  and  degrades  his  social 
v.'ell  being,  is  also  a  loss  to  the  perpetrator,  and  a 
wrong  to  society." 

This  is  very  true,  and  admirably  stated.  The 
clearing  system  is  inhuman,  unjust,  and  impolitic ; 
and  we  wish  the  writer  had  insisted  more  on  the 
irapohcy  of  it,  and  the  loss  which  it  entails  on  the 
farmer,  and  through  him  on  the  landlord  by  wasted 
labour.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  worse  than  a  crime— it  is  a  blunder. 

Interest  will  ever  weigh  more  with  the  majority 
of  men  than  duty ;  but  when  duty  and  interest 
coincide,  there  is  more  hope  that  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  former  will  be  adopted,  than  when 
they  point  in  opposite  directions. 

We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
pecuniary  loss  incurred  by  the  farmer,  whose 
labourers  reside  at  a  given  distance  from  their 
work.  We  have  seen  that  in  Lincolnshire  this  dis- 
tance is  frequently  three  and  four  miles,  and  we 
know  farms  in  Norfolk  on  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  labour  is  performed  by  those  who  have  to 
travel  five  or  six  miles  every  morning,  and  the  same 
distance  every  evening. 

An  average  day's  work  in  ploughing  ma)"-  be 
called  an  acre,  and  the  average  distance  travelled 
in  ploughing  it  twelve  miles.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  lives  three  miles  from  the  farm,  does  an  extra 
half  day's  work  in  travelling  to  and  from  it.  This 
is  either  so  much  loss  to  the  farmer,  or  so  much 
additional  fatigue  imposed  on  the  labourer.  In 
the  latter  case  the  loss  must  eventually  recoil  on 
the  farmer ;  since  this   additional    toil,   eontimied 


from  day  to  day,  must,  in  the  long  run,  abridge 
the  working  power  of  the  workman. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  following  out 
the  details  of  the  calculations  will  find,  that  allow- 
ing three  men  to  the  hundred  acres,  and  supposing 
them  all  to  reside  three  miles  from  their  work,  this 
wasted  power  amounts  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
on  a  farm  500  acres,  to  2340  days  of  one  man 
worth,  at  2s.  a  day,  £234. 

If  we  allow  £60  as  the  cost  of  building  a 
labourer's  cottage,  the  saving  of  the  sura  thus 
annually  wasted  would  be  suflScient  in  two  j'ears 
and  a  half  to  build  all  the  fifteen  cottages  required, 
on  which  5  per  cent,  might  be  charged  as  rent. 
The  same  sum  saved  during  one  more  year,  would 
be  more  than  sufficed  to  purchase  cows  for  each 
labourer  by  means  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid,  with 
interest,  by  instalments. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  hiring  land,  on  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  landlords  who  are  reluctant  to 
incur  the  expense  of  buUding  cottages  on  the  farm 
for  the  labourers  necessary  for  its  cultivation.  If 
the  landlord  will  not  build  them,  it  would  pay  the 
tenant  to  do  so,  unless  prohibited  under  the  dread 
of  the  law  of  settlement.  The  farmer,  whose 
horses  should  be  stabled  three  miles  from  their 
work,  would  need  no  argument  to  convince  him  of 
the  loss  which  he  incurred  thereby  :  he  would 
ask  his  landlord  to  build  stables  on  the  farm,  or 
would  endeavour  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
building  them  himself.  There  is  no  law  of  settle- 
ment, however,  for  horses ;  and  there  is  for  la- 
bourers. 

Cows  are  still  kept  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  Lincolnshire  ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  For  this  fact,  as 
well  as  for  the  distance  at  which  the  labourers 
generally  reside  from  the  farms,  our  authority  is 
Mr.  Clarke's  prize  essay  on  the  farming  of  that 
count}',  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  His 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population  was  founded  partly  on  his  own 
observation,  and  partly  on  the  communications  of 
more  than  twenty  of  the  principal  farmers  whom 
he  consulted  ;  and  these  details,  thus  collected,  he 
contrasts  with  the  more  ample  information  con- 
tained in  Young's  report  of  1799- 

And  first,  as  to  the  price  of  provisions,  an  im- 
portant element  in  all  estimates  of  the  command 
given  by  any  amount  of  money  wages  over  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Half  a  century  ago  there  were 
greater  variations  than  at  present  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  This  dif- 
ference, which  in  1799  amounted  to  as  much  as 
26s.  the  quarter,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  has  been 
equalized  by  the  modem  facilities  for  internal  com- 
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munication.  The  average  price  per  imperial 
quarter,  for  the  whole  county,  for  1797,  '8,  and  '9, 
the  period  over  which  Young's  report  extends,  was 
about  46s.  Mutton  averaged  5d.  the  pound  ;  pork, 
5s.  to  6s.  the  stone;  potatoes,  3s.  the  sack  ;  coals 
]8s,  the  chaldron. 

Boston  market  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Clarke  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  average  prices  of  the  county 
at  the  present  time ;  and  he  finds  that  wheat  was 
about  44s.  the  quarter  in  1849,  mutton  5d.  the 
pound,  pork  5s.  the  stone,  potatoes  5s.  the  bushel, 
coals  22s.  for  the  same  measure  as  before.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  difference  between  the  prices  of 
food  at  the  two  periods.  On  the  one  hand,  clothing 
is  much  cheaper;  but,  on  the  other,  the  potato 
failure  has  enhanced  the  cost  of  pig-feeding,  which 
is  an  important  consideration  with  the  Lincoln- 
shire labourer.  Comparing  the  rate  of  money 
wages  at  the  two  periods,  we  find  that  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  county  they  varied,  in  1849,  from  lOs. 
to  12s.,  and  in  some  districts  15s.  a-week.  Mr. 
Clarke  considers  the  average  of  the  county  as  above 
lis.  In  1799  Young  spoke  of  Lincolnshire  as  the 
county  in  which  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  poor-rates  lower,  and  able- 
bodied  paupers  fewer.  He  estimated  the  average 
weekly  wages  at  lis.  6d.  It  is  notorious  that  in 
the  interval  the  rental  of  the  county  has  increased 
87  per  cent. ;  while  in  this,  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
trict in  England,  the  very  Elysium  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  his  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remained  stationary. 
Are  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  to  be  the  only 
parties  benefited  by  those  improvements  in  farm- 
ing which  increase  the  produce  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  raising  it  ? 

In  some  respects  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
has  retrograded  even  in  Lincolnshire.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," said  Young,  in  1799,  "to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  cottage-system  of  Lincolnshire,  where  land, 
gardens,  cows,  and  pigs  are  so  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor.  On  views  of  humanity  and 
benevolence,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  class  of  the 
people  comfortable,  upon  whom  all  others  depend. 
Wherever  that  system  is  found,  poor-rates  are  low. 
And  another  object  yet  more  important,  is  the  at- 
tachment men  must  inevitably  feel  to  their  country 
when  they  participate  in  its  prosperity." 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  of  the  benefits 
which  result  from  the  cow-keeping  system  to  the 
rural  labourers  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gourlay, 
who,  in  1800-1,  visited  eight  villages  in  Rutland  and 
thirty-two  in  Lincolnshire,  as  reported  in  the 
'•'Annals  of  Agriculture."  The  average  population 
of  these  villages  was  326.  In  each  village  he  found 
at  least  fifteen  cottagers  keeping  cows,  and  occupy- 
ing, on  the  average,  6i  acres. 


In  those  parishes  where  the  cottagers  had  cows 
the  poor-rates  averaged  Is.  Shd.  in  the  pound  ;  in 
those  where  few  or  no  cov/s  were  kept  they  were  as 
much  as  5s.  lid.  Mr.  Gourlay  gave,  moreover,  a 
table,  showing  that  the  poor-rates  increased  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  number  of  cottagers  keep- 
ing cows  diminished. 

"  At  the  present  time,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  writing 
in  1849,  "gardens  are  very  generally  attached  to 
the  cottages ;  but  the  six  acres  of  ground  have 
been  mucli  curtailed,  and  the  cows  are  compara- 
tively rare."  Most  of  the  cottagers  still  keep  pigs, 
to  the  number  of  one  or  two ;  but  wherever  new 
cottages  have  been  built,  land  sufficient  for  the 
grazing  of  cows  has  not  been  attached  to 
them. 

The  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  number  of  cow-cottages 
are  to  be  found,  are  the  Heath,  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
and  Holderness.  On  the  Wolds  they  have  gene- 
rally a  garden  sufficient  to  feed  one  or  two  pigs,  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  cottagers  who  ai-e  able 
to  keep  cows. 

Even  among  the  wealthy  farmers,  or,  as  Profes- 
sor Johnston  has  called  them,  the  proud  hunters 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  good  old  custom  of  boarding 
farm  servants  in  the  house  has  not  been  wholly 
discontinued.  From  two  to  three  or  four,  and  on 
the  Wolds  seven  or  eight,  young  men  are  lodged 
and  fed  in  the  farm-house ;  their  fare— bread, 
bacon,  milk,  and  beer.  Payment  in  kind  is  not 
common,  but  task-work  is  very  generally  adopted, 
at  which  the  men  could  earn,  in  1849,  2s.  6d.  a 
day.  With  respect  to  the  general  diet  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Lincolnshire,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Clarke  that  few  families  make  their  own 
bread,  except  from  their  gleaned  corn  ;  they  gene- 
rally buy  the  finest  white  bread.  He  justifies  the 
practice  not  only  on  the  plea  that  they  who  work 
hard  for  their  living  are  entitled  to  choose  their 
own  food,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of  the 
plainest  fare,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
He  argues,  that,  though  comparing  equal  weights 
of  the  finest  and  "thirds"  flour,  the  latter  would 
cost  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  week  less  than  the 
former,  and  would  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious ;  yet,  the  brown  bread  being  more  agreeable, 
experience  has  shown  that  people  eat  more  of  it — 
a  view  of  the  case  which  he  deems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  general  practice  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  spending  their  own  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Something,  he  adds,  might  be  said  about  im  • 
providence,  intemperance,  and  unthriftiness ;  much 
about  the  extended  means  of  education  enjoyed  by 
the  humbler  classes  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  re- 
spectable appearance  of  its  labourers  on  Sundays  ; 
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and  but  for  the  length  of  his  report,  he  tells  us 
he  would  have  enlarged  on  the  moral  benefits  of 
cottage  flower-gardens,  and  have  passed  "  an 
eulogium  on  that  most  useful  and  inestimable,  but 
much  maligned  animal,  the  hog." 

Among  the  farmers  of  most  counties  there  is  a 
jealousy  of  the  labourers  keeping  pigs.  We  know, 
however,  one  large  farmer  on  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln- 
shire, who  will  not  employ  a  man  who  does  not 
keep  one ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  understand  that 
he  is  not  singular. 

Comparing  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  rural  labourer  in  Northumberland,  who  is  hired 
by  the  year,  and  paid  chiefly  in  kind — the  keep  of 
a  cow  always  forming  part  of  his  pay — with  that  of 
the  same  class  in  Lincolnshire,  where  money  wages 
and  task-work  prevail,  the  advantage  appears  to  be 
with  the  former.  Whether  the  two  would  be  more 
on  an  equality,  were  the  old  cow-cottages  of  Lin- 


colnshire, with  their  six  acres  of  land,  restored,  and 
the  residence  of  the  labourer  brought  nearer  to  his 
work,  may  admit  of  a  question.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  payments  in  kind  over  money  wages  is  that 
they  always  keep  pace  with  any  advance  jn  the 
price  of  food.  In  every  district,  whether  wages  be 
paid  by  the  year  in  kind,  or  by  the  week  in  money, 
a  number  of  cottages,  with  five  or  six  acres  of  land 
attached,  are  desirable,  as  a  source  whence  occa- 
sional labour  may  be  derived  for  that  work  which 
is  now  performed  by  itinerants,  or  by  residents  who 
are  mercilessly  dismissed  to  the  parish  when  the 
busy  season  is  over.  They  are  desirable  also  as  an 
humble  kind  of  independence  to  which  the  labourer 
may  hope  to  raise  himself;  but  the  keeping  of  cows 
by  the  population  who  labour  on  large  farms  \vill, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  more  generally  and 
easily  effected,  by  making  the  keep  of  a  cow  on  tho 
land  of  the  farmer  part  of  their  wages. 


NUTRITION   OF   PLANTS.— THE    LOIS    WEEDON    SYSTEM    OF    FARMING. 


The  two  classes  of  theories  relative  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  to  the  science  of  chemico- 
physiology  generally,  have  each  led  to  their  own 
class  of  practical  experimentalists.  One  class  of 
chemists  insist  that  the  atmosphere  alone  is  the 
source  of  all  the  organic  elements  of  nutrition  to 
plants ;  and  another  class  either  contend  for  a  par- 
tial or  an  entire  supply  being  necessarily  obtained 
from  the  soil.  The  former  contend  that,  if  the  soil 
is  regularly  and  fully  supplied  with  an  adequate 
quantity  of  the  inorganic  or  ashy  materials  of 
plants,  a  succession  of  any  kind  of  plants  may  be 
expected  to  follow  ;  the  other,  equally  certain  they 
are  correct,  demand  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  manure,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  to  enable 
the  soil  to  mature  the  crop  with  any  degree  of  agri- 
cultural success. 

Experiment  has  abundantly  shown,  despite  all 
controversy,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
which  a  soil  will  produce  after  all  the  manure 
has  been  carefully  exhausted— year  after  year  a 
regular  quantity,  varying  with  the  season  a  little, 
yet  pretty  uniform  generally  ;  and  for  the  elements 
of  nutrition  this  crop  seems  to  depend  on  the 
atmosphere  alone.  Keep  the  land  clean,  and  the 
atmosphere  will  aff'ord  enough  carbon  and  ammonia 
to  produce  fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre ;  while  the  soil  will  supply  that  quantity  with 
lime,  and  soda,  and  potass  suflficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  crop,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,  follow- 
ing the  TuUian  principle,  and  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  atmospheric  chemists,  goes  on  year 
after    year   growing   crops  of  corn  without  any 


addition  of  manure  ;  and  contends  that  the 
"  clouds  drop"  enough  of  fatness  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  grow  a  full  amount  of  produce.  But  he 
starts  with  land  newly  taken  out  of  grass,  and 
therefore  has  a  very  abundant  supply  of  the 
elements  of  crops  laid  up  in  the  soil,  which  he  may 
gradually  call  upon  to  produce  his  crops,  and  eke 
out  what  the  stirring  of  the  soil  can  secure  from 
the  atmosphere.  But  when  the  same  experiments 
are  tried  by  others  in  less  favoured  situations  and 
circumstances,  a  somewhat  different  result  has  been 
found  to  follow.  The  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson, 
Bart.,  commenced  the  Lois  Weedon  experiments 
with  a  determination  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the 
recommendations  of  that  system ;  but,  with  all  his 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
select  what  it  must  be  tried  upon  in  general  prac- 
tice— the  old  going  land,  and  not  fresh  land, 
as  was  the  case  at  Lois  Weedon,  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance. He  tried  it  three  years  in  succession  on 
four*and-a-half  acres  of  fair  old  arable  land,  with  a 
favourable  subsoil,  consisting  of  good  loam  and 
sand.  In  the  year  1851  he  sowed  nine  bushels  on 
the  field,  just  two  bushels  per  acre ;  but  he  does  not 
say  what  was  the  kind  of  wheat,  which  may  be  of 
considerable  importance ;  and  he  had  a  produce  of 
twenty-six  quarters  five  bushels  on  the  quantity,  or 
about  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the 
system;  and  had  the  trial  stopped  here,  we  shoulil 
have  had  a  most  striking  case  of  the  success  of  what 
is  sounded  in  our  ears  as  the  '*'  spirit  of  Lois  Wee- 
don."   But  the  same  experimentalist  had  evidently 
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started  with  a  soil  in  a  very  liigh  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  1852  he  again  sowed  the  same  land,  and 
the  produce  was  fourteen  quarters  and  four  bushels, 
or  only  some  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
tlie  preceding  year — showing,  indeed,  this  de- 
jjleting  system  on  a  soil  well-farmed,  which 
brought  down  the  produce  of  forty-eight  bushels  per 
acre  to  what  it  was  in  this  j'ear,  or  twenty-six 
Inishels  per  acre.  In  1853,  the  same  land  pro- 
duced again  only  twelve  quarters  six  bushels, 
showing  again  a  diminution  of  the  produce,  and 
bringing  to  the  cultivator  only  about  the  average 
of  an  ill-farmed  district,  some  21  bushels  per  acre. 
The  probability  is,  not  that  the  system  helped  to  do 
this  much,  but  that  it  brought  down  Sir  G.'S. 
Robinson's  land  to  the  minimum  of  produce,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  Reverend  Baronet,  anxious  no  doubt  to  sup- 
port his  clerical  exemplar  in  corn-growing  attempts, 
shows  that  the  system  is  profitable,  because  it  left 
more  profit  with  the  small  than  the  large  quantity. 
Thus  his  profit  was,  he  says,  £8  on  the  4j  acres, 
and  this  year  he  thought  it  would  be  £10,  This 
might  be.  It  shows  how  a  low  farmer  may  go  on 
drawing  the  stamina  out  of  his  soil,  and  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  unexhausted  improvements  of 
his  predecessor  ;  but  assuming  them  to  have  been 
the  same  in  the  whole  period,  the  given  produce 
would  show  a  strange  loss  to  the  grower  in  the  last 
as  compared  with  the  first  year  of  the  experiment. 
Thus  : —  £     s. 

In  1851  the  corn  produced,   at 

5s.  per  bushel 53     5 

In  1852  „  „  29     0 

In  1853  ,,  „  25  10 


Or,  taken  by  the  acre,  it  was  : —  £     s. 

In  1851    12     0 

In  1852    6   10 

In  1853 5     5 

A  more  striking  fact  perhaps  could  hardly  have 
been  advanced.  But  there  is  another  light  to  show 
how  disastrous  this  must  be  to  the  community.  If 
the  quantity  had  been  450  instead  of  4i  acres,  the 
produce  would  have  been  brought  down  from  say 
2,900  quarters  to  1,650  quarters,  and  all  the  rest 
would  in  any  one  year  be  a  loss  to  the  country. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  land,  contrary  to  all 
ordinary  cases,  produced  corn  every  year,  and  that 
thus,  in  the  three  years,  far  more  was  produced 
than  in  ordinary  land.  But  if  a  judicious  green 
crop  had  been  introduced  between,  and  the  stamina 
of  the  soil  kept  up,  we  might  have  expected  a  crop 
in  1853  as  good  as  in  1851,  and  thus  more  wheat 
would  have  been  produced  in  two  years  than  there 
was  in  the  three. 

We  cannot  advise  those  who  wish  to  grow  crops 
of  a  character  to  pay  themselves,  and  benefit  the 
community,  to  avoid  the  use  of  manure,  even 
though  they  may  be  tempted  by  any  amount  of 
profit.  The  Lois  Weedon  system  has  not  had 
amongst  its  advocates  many  who  can  show  im- 
proved crops,  at  least;  and  we  know  of  few  land- 
lords who  could  wish  for  all  this  care  in  cultivating 
if  the  manure  were  absent. 

V/e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  such  experi- 
ments, for  though  we  have  never  been  in  love  with 
the  anti-manuring  system — nor  any  system  of  the 
same  nature — we  can  readily  understand  how  cases 
may  happen  when,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
difl^erent  result  will  follow. 


GEOLOGICAL 


INVESTIGATIONS.— LORD    BERNERS 
DRAINING    AT    KEYTHORPE. 


SYSTEM    OF 


The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  is  very  strong  in  articles  on 
geology.  It  contains  one  by  Professor  Johnston, 
on  the  relations  of  geology  to  agriculture  in  North 
America ;  another  by  Professor  Way  and  Mr. 
Paine,  on  the  silica  strata  of  the  lower  chalk ;  and 
a  third  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  on  the  cheap  and  effica- 
cious system  of  draining  so  long  practised  by  Lord 
Berners,  at  Keythorpe,  and  on  the  geological  con- 
ditions on  which  its  success  depends. 

On  each  of  these  papers  we  shall  have  a  few  re- 
marks to  offer,  beginning  with  that  last  named, 
because  it  is  of  the  most  immediate  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  Questions  respecting  the  drain- 
age of  land,  important  at  all  times,  acquire  tenfold 
importance  after  such  a  season  as  the  last,  and 


with   the    prospect  before  us   of  a   season  very 
similar. 

The  agricultural  interest,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  speedily  and  too  extensively  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  system  of  draining  which  dif- 
fers in  many  important  particulars  from  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  and  which  appears  so  superior  to 
them  all  as  to  be  likely  to  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  present  practice,  has  arisen  on  the 
lias  clays  of  Leicestershire,  and  has  quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously reached  maturity,  while  the  advo- 
cates of  deep  and  shallow  draining,  of  draining  at 
narrow  or  at  wide  intervals,  have  been  disputing 
about  the  merits  of  their  respective  systems.  The 
system  of  draining  practised  by  Lord  Berners  is 
both  new  and  old — new,  because  it  is  only  now 
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being  brought  into  public  notice;  old,  because  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  fifteen  years'  experience.  It  is 
a  system  of  deep  and  parallel,  but  not  equidistant, 
drains.  Its  efficacy  is  such,  that  on  stiff  clays  so 
drained,  sheep  consume  the  turnips  on  the  ground, 
without  injury  to  the  land  or  to  themselves  ;  and 
that  it  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  poorest  soils 
to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Its  economy  is  such, 
that  for  every  thousand  acres  of  land  so  drained,  it 
will  effect  a  saving  of  from  £1,250  to  £2,500,  ac- 
cording to  local  variations  in  the  price  of  labour 
and  materials,  as  compared  with  the  system  of 
equidistant  drains,  at  such  intervals  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  greatest  which  can  be  generally 
adopted  with  safety  on  clay  soils — namely,  from 
eight  to  ten  yards. 

The  applicability  of  the  new  system  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  lias  clays.  Its  advan- 
tages result  from  paying  attention  to  certain  sub- 
terranean furrows  or  channels,  which  are  of  very 
general  occurrence  between  the  retentive  subsoil 
and  its  more  porous  covering.  These  furrows 
are  of  irregular  depth,  but  average  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  depth  and  direction  are  deter- 
mined by  trial-holes,  and  the  drains  are  laid 
across  them.  As  the  furrows  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  run  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
greatest  descent,  the  parallel  drains  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Berners  are  generally,  but  not  in- 
variably, oblique  to  the  fall  of  the  surface,  and 
become  in  effect  submains  to  the  natural  drains 
formed  by  the  channels  before-mentioned.  The 
main  drains  under  this  system  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fall.  These  conditions  are  the  reverse 
of  the  present  prevalent  methods  of  draining. 

The  Keythorpe  system  is  based  on  geological 
principles,  and  more  particularly  in  that  neglected 
department  of  the  science,  the  geology  of  the  sur- 
face, or  of  the  superficial  deposits.  These  deposits, 
which  are  not  shown  on  our  geological  maps  as  at 
present  constructed,  but  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  exhibit  as  the  surface  the 
rock  which  is  nearest  to  the  surface,  have  received 
till  lately  but  little  attention.  They  have  been 
passed  over  with  scarcely  any  notice  as  the  loose 
covering  of  the  earth,  or  have  been  investigated 
solely  with  reference  to  questions  in  theoretical 
geology  respecting  the  causes  by  which  they 
were  produced.  When  it  is  known  that  they 
vary  in  depth  from  six  inches  to  more  than  300 
feet,  and  that  they  are  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  isles — and  not  of  the  British 
isles  alone,  but  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  hemisphere— their  importance  in  an  agn- 
tural  point  of  view,  and  their  influence  in  modify- 
ing the  characters  which  the  soil  would  derive  in 
their  absence  from  the  rock  on  which  it  rests,  must 


be  obvious.  The  furrows  between  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  which  exert  such  an  important  influence  on 
the  economy  of  draining,  were  first  brought  under 
notice  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  in  various  communications 
to  the  Geological  and  Royal  Agricultural  Societies, 
In  a  lecture,  also,  before  the  latter,  on  the  "  True 
Relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture,"  he  insisted 
on  the  agricultural  importance  of  the  superficial 
deposits  formerly  lumped  together  under  the 
name  of  "  diluvium,"  and  more  recently  under 
that  of  "  northern  drift,"  and  "  drifts."  He  divided 
these  deposits  into  boulder  clay,  or  lower  erratic 
tertiaries,  rolled  gravel  of  the  upper  erratics,  and 
warp-drift.  He  showed  how  the  warp-drift  influ- 
ences the  distribution  of  soils,  and  fills  fuirows 
and  cavities  in  the  bed  on  which  it  rests,  whether 
that  be  a  member  of  the  erratic  tertiaries  or  some 
of  the  older  strata;  and  he  suggested  that  the  con- 
tradictory statements  which  abound  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  draining  at  certain  depths  and  intervals 
might  perhaps  be  reconciled  in  many  cases  by  ob- 
serving whether  the  drains  are  laid  in  the  direction 
of  these  furrows  or  across  them.  In  confirmation 
of  these  views,  he  stated  that  the  farmers  near 
Guildford  had  found  that  when  a  soil  rests  upon 
a  subsoil  of  clay  thus  furrowed,  drains  laid  across 
the  furrows  and  ridges  dry  a  much  larger  extent  of 
land  than  drains  laid  in  the  direction  of  them. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Lord  Berners 
observed  that  if  what  Mr.  Trimmer  called  furrows 
and  ridges  were  the  same  as  what  in  Leicestershire 
are  called  "  clay  banks,"  he  could  bear  testimony, 
from  long  experience  in  cutting  his  drains  across 
those  clay  banks,  to  the  soundness  of  the  views 
then  announced. 

On  a  visit  to  Keythorpe,  shortly  afterwards,  this 
gentleman  ascertained  the  presence  there  of  the  three 
varieties  of  the  superficial  deposit  above  mentioned, 
namely,  boulder  clay,  upper  erratic  gravel,  and 
warp-drift.  He  also  ascertained  that  the  clay 
banks  of  Leicestershire  are  ridges,  separating  fur- 
rows filled  with  warp  drift  which  rests  on  the  lias, 
the  boulder  clay,  or  the  upper  erratics,  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  bed,  which,  owing  to  denuding 
oj)erations,  is  nearest  to  the  surface.  It  rarely 
occurs  that  science  and  practice  play  so  beauti- 
fully into  each  other's  hands.  Furrows  and  ridges 
between  the  soil  and  subsoil,  at  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  are  pointed  out  by  a  geologist  as  a 
general  fact,  and  it  is  suggested  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  them  to  facilitate  the  drainage  of 
land.  It  then  appears  that  Lord  Berners  had  ac- 
tually availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  these  natural 
subterranean  channels  by  crossing  them  with  his 
drains,  for  fifteen  years,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
complete  success,  and  that  his  Lordship  had  thus 
worked  out  a  great  improvement  on  the  prevalent 
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practice  of  draining,  by  the  process  of  trial  and 
error,  without  reference  to  any  geological  investiga- 
tions. The  new  system  of  draining,  even  fortified 
by  such  long  experience  of  its  value,  will  have 
much  prejudice  and  opposition  to  encounter  before 
it  will  become  general.  Had  it  rested  merely  on  a 
scientific  suggestion,  it  would  have  been  scouted 
as  ''  all  theory." 

This  paper  has  been  before  the  public  since  June 
last,  and  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  attack  on  it  by 


the  advocates  of  any  of  the  prevaiUng  systems  to 
which  it  is  opposed,  though  not  more  than  they 
are  opposed  to  one  another !  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?  Are  they  reluctant  to  admit  its  facts,  and 
the  principles  deduced  from  them,  and  yet  unwilling 
and  unable  to  deny  them  ?  Is  the  estate  of  Lord 
Berners  efficiently  drained,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is, 
then  we  would  ask,  is  a  saving  in  draining  of  £1  10s. 
to  £2  10s.  an  acre  worthy  the  attention  of  land- 
owners and  farmeis,  or  is  it  not  ? 


M.  LAVERGNE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING. 


There  is  a  natural  and  pardonable  curiosity  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  to  know  what  neighbours 
may  think  of  ourselves  and  our  proceedings.  The 
less  habituated,  too,  these  may  be  to  our  customs 
and  our  country,  the  greater  the  anxiety,  perhaps, 
to  have  their  opinions.  The  expression  of  such, 
moreover,  can  scarcely  be  but  attended  with  some 
advantage.  Our  own  immediate  friends,  educated 
in  the  same  school  and  experienced  in  the  same 
practices  as  ourselves,  may  pass  over  many  a  flaw, 
which  may  nevertheless  strike  quickly  enough  on 
the  less-tutored  eye  of  the  stranger.  If  these  be 
only  regarded  in  the  fair  and  liberal  spirit  they 
should  be,  he  will  tell  us  our  faults  while  he 
admits  our  virtues,  and  leaving  us  to  amend  the 
one,  proceed  himself  to  imitate  the  other.  The 
benefit  here  should  be  mutual,  and  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  in  turn  change  places. 

Some  such  liberal-minded  a  critic  is  the  French 
gentleman  who  in  the  new  number  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  writes  his 
countrymen  an  account  of  the  Gloucester  Meeting. 
He  is,  indeed,  if  anything,  but  too  well  satisfied.  The 
most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Council  could 
hardly  put  the  good  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  has  done,  and  is  doing,  with  greater 
sympathy,  or  in  stronger  terms,  than  those 
which  come  from  the  pen  of  Monsieur  Lavergiie. 
A  clear-headed  man,  who  has  evidently  taken  great 
pains  to  become  acquainted  v/ith  that  he  reports 
on,  almost  everything  in  the  week's  proceedings 
appear  more  or  less  to  delight  him.  The  compli- 
ment becomes  the  higher  from  the  ability  of  him 
who  pays  it.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  paper  was  not  written  expi-essly  for  the 
Journal  it  appears  in.  It  was  addressed  originally 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  from 
whom  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  obtained  permission 
to  use  the  present  translation.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  these  gentlemen  again,  we  shall  indulge  our 
readers  with  a  few  samples  of  its  style. 

Our  visitor  commences  with  a  brief,  but  at  the 


same  time  very  correct,  summary  of  the  object  and 
progress  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He 
shows  how  it  has  become  "  a  most  useful  and 
national  institution ;"  while  he  regrets  there  is 
none  in  France  "exactly corresponding  to  it."  Of 
course  we  could  not  get  on  without  fashion  ;  or,  at 
least,  a  Frenchman  could  not,  without  being  allowed 
to  talk  of  it.  Here  is  a  bit  in  the  way  of  prologue ; 
thoroughly  French  in  its  manner,  but  more  or  less 
true  in  its  estimate.  Agriculture  with  us,  no 
doubt,  is  coming  rapidly  into  fashion. 

"  A  fortnight  ago  all  the  walls  of  London,  and 
other  towns  of  England,  were  placarded  with  large 
bills,  announcing  the  Gloucester  Agricultural  Show 
for  the  13th  of  this  month.  All  the  newspapers 
had  previously  given  the  particulars  of  it.  It  was 
almost  as  much  talked  about  as  the  Chobham 
Camp  and  the  great  review  by  the  Queen.  Here, 
as  soon  as  a  question  of  agriculture  is  proposed, 
attention  is  awakened;  those  m^en  who  are  not 
concerned  in  agriculture  aflfect  to  be  interested  in 
order  to  be  with  the  fashion.  There  are  few  wealthy 
families  who  have  not  one  member  at  least  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  in  the  most 
fashionable  world,  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
favourite  subjects  of  conversation." 

The  old,  dull  City  of  Gloucester,  too,  had  dressed 
itself  out  quite  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  our 
neighbours,  to  whom  a  meeting  of  any  kind  is 
nothing  without  it  is  a  fete.  In  M.  Lavergne's 
emphatic  record,  "the  town  had  got  up  things 
well."     And  this  is  the  way  she  did  it : — 

"  All  the  streets  were  adorned  with  triumphal 
arches  composed  of  foliage,  all  the  houses  decorated 
with  national  flags,  garlands  of  flowers  forming 
devices  appropriate  for  the  occasion,  as  '  Success 
to  Agriculture !'  '  God  protect  the  plough  !'  The 
word  '  Welcome'  everywhere  inscribed,  the  whole 
population  on  foot,  mountebanks,  perambulating 
shows,  ballad-singers,  vendors  of  fruit  and  ginger- 
beer  ;  everything  had  a  festive  appearance." 

If  our  gathering  had  been  in  Paris  it  could  not 
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liavc  I'een  better.  Flags,  garlands,  arches,  moun- 
tebanks, ballad-singers — all  in  honour  of,  as  all  de- 
voted to  "  Success  to  Agriculture,"  There  was 
one  little  drawback,  however.  When  another 
French  gentleman,  some  years  since,  visited  Don- 
caster  Races,  he  called  it  "  de  guinea  meeting." 
It  was  de  guinea  for  everything — de  stand,  de 
bed,  de  stall,  de  dinner,  and  so  on.  Our  more  re- 
cent arrival  reckons  up  his  expenses  in  something 
the  same  spirit.  The  half-crown  one  day  to  see 
the  implements,  the  half-crown  the  next  to  see  the 
cattle — a  shilling  here  for  one  catalogue,  a  shilling 
there  for  another  ;  and  then,  the  yet  more  serious 
charges  in  the  ancient  city  that  "  had  got  up  things 
so  well" — the  thirteen  francs  for  a  bed  for  "  one 
night  alone,"  and  so  forth.  We  must  certainly  give 
the  good  people  of  Gloucester  every  credit  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  "war  prices."  Vfe  re- 
member but  few  places  in  which  "the  festive  appear- 
ance" was  ever  better  paid  for.  Our  philosophic 
friend,  however,  draws  a  favourable  deduction  even 
from  this.  It  proves  how  strong  the  "  ardour  of  the 
English"  is  in  the  cause  ;  and  he  doubts  greatly 
whether, "  if  in  France  the  love  of  agriculture  would 
have  attracted  so  many  people  on  such  terms.  I  am 
told  that,  at  the  last  meeting  at  Orleans,  the 
expenses  of  which  were  all  defrayed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  distance  only  thirty  leagues  from 
Paris,  the  attendance  was  not  very  numerous  ;  at 
Gloucester,  more  than  40,000  persons  paid  at  the 
door  for  admission." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  one 
article  to  follow  M.  Lavergne  through  his  account 
of  both  the  implement  and  cattle  departments  of 
the  show.  We  may  still  return  to  the  report 
on  some  future  occasion — abounding  as  it  does 
not  only  with  details  which  are  interesting,  but 
suggestions  that  may  be  useful.  For  the  present 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  his  story.  Nothing,  then,  seemed  to  give  him 
more  satisfaction  than  the  dinner,  "  although  the 
price  of  the  ticket  was  ten  shiUings,  or  twelve 
francs  fifty  centimes."  After  a  list  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  company,  and  a  word  to  "  the 
excellent  custom  they  have  in  England  of  inviting 
foreigners  of  distinction,  as  well  as  the  important 
personages  of  the  coantry,  to  these  grand  assem- 
blages,'"' he  thus  proceeds — 

"  Everything  went  off  with  that  order  peculiar 
to  the  English.  No  one  touched  the  dishes  before 
him  till  the  president  had  pronounced  the  few 
words  of  blessing  customary  in  England,  which  is 
the  signal  to  begin  the  entertainment ;  and  there 
was  a  pause  after  dinner  until  the  president  said  a 
few  words  of  thanks  in  conclusion.  In  my  corner 
I  admired  the  universally-respected  religious 
custOKis— that  forbearance  of  so  great  a  crowd 


])efurc  a  service  necessarily  bhort,  and  especially 
that  general  kindhness  depicted  upon  the  good- 
natured  countenances  of  the  farmers." 

Here  is  another  word  for  the  farmers.  We  trans- 
plant it,  of  course,  with  some  little  reluctance,  em- 
bodying as  it  does  a  compliment  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  our  friends  ;  however,  it  came  unasked,  and 
is  so  certainly  the  more  appreciated. 

"  They  seemed  to  be  capital  fellows  (Men  braves 
gens),  and  quite  up  to  their  business.  During  the 
whole  journey  they  did  not  speak  a  word  which 
had  not  reference  to  agricultural  matters.  They 
appeared  to  be  quite  up  to  all  that  was  going  on  in 
farming  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  and 
were  no  doubt  assiduous  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  and  the  Farmers  Magazine." 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  at  least  thus  far, 
with  another  compliment  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
one  that  redounds  equally  to  the  credit  of  the  man 
who  pays  it.  Let  us  remember  it  is  a  Frenchman 
writing  for  French  readers — 

"  The  period  for  toasts  had  arrived,  and  the  pre- 
sident commenced  by  giving,  as  usual,  amidst 
profound  silence,  the  national  toast  of  'The  Queen 
and  royal  family.'  The  whole  assembly,  standing, 
responded  to  it  with  that  traditional  enthusiasm 
and  the  ten  volleys  of  'hurrahs'  requisite  on  such 
occasions.  I  have  now  many  times  assisted  at  the 
performance  of  this  formality,  indispensable  at 
every  English  meeting;  and  it  is  never  without 
emotion  that  I  witness  this  great  people  renew  with 
pride  that  mark  of  respect  and  love  for  the  personi- 
fication of  National  Majesty.  The  name  of  the 
Queen  presents  to  the  mind  of  every  Englishman 
the  whole  of  that  political  organisation  which  forms 
at  once  the  power  of  the  country  and  the  liberty 
of  each  of  its  members  ;  and  certainly  this  demon- 
stration is  never  better  displayed  than  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture,  which  owes  all  its  prosperity 
to  that  constitutional  government,  the  history  of 
which  is  so  closely  identified  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Hanover." 


WITHAM  LABOURERS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY.— On 
Thursday  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Kayleigh,  and  without  any  abatement 
of  spirit  or  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  ploughing  took 
place  on  Powers  Hall,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hutley, 
who  provided  for  the  visitors  a  liberal  luncheon  at  Post  Hall. 
There  were  forty-three  ploughs  on  the  ground,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  work  was  beautifully  executed.  The  show  of 
vegetables  was  good ;  that  of  potatoes  the  best  we  have  seen 
in  the  county.  The  prizes  were  distributed  on  the  ground  at 
three  o'clock  by  Lord  Kayleigh;  his  lordship  prefacing  thcLf 
delivery  with  some  feeling  and  appropriate  obserrations. 
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THE    PESTS    OF    THE    FARM 


The  local  papers  have  been  full,  of  late,  of  mar- 
vellous accounts  of  vast  swarms  of  "flies,"  of 
"  uiid^es,"  or  of  "insects,"  as  they  have  particu- 
larly or  generally  described  them,  and  these  have 
been  attributed  alternately  as  a  cause  or  an  eflTect 
of  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  induced  the 
cholera.  In  one  part  of  the  country  they  were 
described  as  "  a  shower  of  flies,"  in  another  as  "a 
cloud  which  thickened  the  air  like  a  mist,"  and  in 
another  as  "  swarms  of  midges  which  rendered 
breathing  or  moving  about  difficult,  from  the  con- 
stant liability  of  the  midges  getting  into  the  eyes 
or  mouth." 

The  phenomenon  is  not,  however,  anew  one,  and 
is  as  far  from  any  peculiar  influence  either  of  the 
cholera  or  upon  it,  as  any  two  concurrent  circum- 
stances can  possibly  have.  They  are  the  winged 
aphis  or  plant  louse,  either  searching  for  a  new 
locality,  emigrating  to  some  fresh  plant  or  range 
of  country,  or,  what  is  more  hkely,  obeying  that 
peculiar  law  which  induces  animals,  or  insects 
particularly,  to  congregate  together  just  before  the 
period  of  their  existence  is  terminated.  They  are 
the  vast  accumulations  of  aphides  from  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  plants,  fostered  perhaps  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season. 

We  have  witnessed,  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
locality,  how  the  carrot  has  this  year  suffered. 
The  whole  leaf-system  has  been  shrivelled  and 
denuded  of  its  juices.  It  has  been  extremely 
small  in  its  foliage,  and  what  has  been  left  of 
it  is  red  and  discoloured,  instead  of  being  a 
healthy  green.  A  little  minute  inspection  showed 
that  these  changes  were  due  to  the  carrot  plant- 
louse  (the  Aphis  dauci) ;  and  to  this,  amongst 
a  variety  of  other  plants,  is  due  the  vast  accumula- 
tions of  insects  mentioned  in  the  local  papers  of 
the  second  and  third  week  of  September. 

Nor  were  the  peas  free  from  the  same  pest. 
Those  who  observed  the  green  forsake  the  foliage, 
and  a  grey  mildew  kind  of  smother  take  its  place, 
and  who  saw  numerous  flocks  of  swallows  skim- 
ming over  the  tops  of  the  fallen  plants,  might  have 
observed  a  complete  cover  of  the  pea-plant 
louse  (the  Aphis  pisi),  and  these  would  add  to  the 
hosts  of  plant  lice  to  which  so  much  reference  has 
been  made. 

But  it  will  also  have  been  observed  how  many 
fields  of  turnips  have  of  late  lost  most  marvel- 
lously their  thrift  and  colour.  From  a  peculiarly 
healthy  green,  they  have  become  a  sickly  pale 
colour  incUning  to  yellow.    The  leaves  begin  to 


stand  erect,  and  the  bulb  to  stop  growing.  They 
have  not  made  the  progress  since  the  rains  which 
might  fairly  have  been  expected.  The  cause  has 
been  the  turnip-leaf  plant-lice  (the  Aphis  rapa  and 
the  Aphis  dubia),  and  they,  obtaining  wings  at  this 
period,  have  added  to  those  from  the  beans,  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  the  lettuces,  and 
the  forest  trees  also,  to  make  those  clouds  of  in- 
sects which  have  excited  so  much  curiosity  and  so 
much  wonder.  A  few  of  the  hop  fly,  and  doubt- 
less amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Smee's  Aphis  vastator 
may  be  found  holding  their  orgies  in  the  bright  and 
warming  beams  of  an  autumnal  sun. 

These  visitations  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
White  in  his  "  Selborne,"  relates  a  story  of  a 
shower  of  aphides  which  "  fell "  there  one  after- 
noon in  August.  "  They  who  were  walking  the 
streets  at  the  time  found  themselves  covered  with 
these  insects,  which  settled  also  on  the  trees  and 
vegetables,  and  blackened  all  on  which  they 
alighted.  These  armies  were  no  doubt  in  a  state 
of  emigration,  and  shifting  their  quarters,  and 
might  perhaps  come  from  the  hop  plantations  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  the  wind  being  in  the  north." 

The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  also  gives  a  similar 
instance.  He  says:  "The  air  was  so  full  of  them 
that  they  were  incessantly  flying  into  my  eyes  and 
nostrils,  and  my  clothes  were  covered  by  them; 
and  in  1814,  in  the  autumn,  the  aphides  were  so 
abundant  for  a  few  days,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich, 
as  to  be  noted  with  surprise  by  the  most  incurious 
observer."  Major  mentions  a  similar  instance  in 
September  1829.  In  1838  there  were  also  very 
similar  clouds,  especially  in  the  turnip  districts, 
and  Mr.  S.  P.  Gill  and  Mr.  Milburn  had  a  long 
controversy  as  to  whether  these  were  the  cause  or 
the  consequence  of  the  turnip  disease  that  year, 
when  clouds  darkened  the  air  at  Mansfield,  Don- 
caster,  and  similar  places.  This  appeared  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  of  that  autumn. 

Nor  are  these  immense  swarms  of  insects  at  all 
wonderful,  when  the  amazing  power  of  reproduc- 
tion in  these  "  northern  locusts "  is  known.  A 
single  female  will,  it  has  been  shown,  produce 
eleven  generations  successively  without  even  coming 
in  contact  with  a  male.  She  seems  to  be  born 
with  an  impregnated  ova ;  for  the  experiments  of 
Bonnet,  of  Duvan,  of  Bazin,  of  Trembly,  and 
several  others,  show  this  to  be  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  The  first-named  naturalist  seized 
a  specimen  which  he  saw  born,  isolated  it  imme- 
diately, and  watched  it  daily  from  the  20th  of  May ; 
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but  it  brought  forth  a  young  one  on  the  1st  of 
June,  without  being  in  contact  with  a  single  other 
aphis  of  any  kind,  and  in  three  weeks  it  had 
brought  forth  ninety-five  young  aphides.  Reaumer 
calculates  that  a  single  female  may  produce  nearly 
sixty  hundred  millions  in  five  generations,  whilst  Dr. 
Richardson  makes  the  seventh  generation  to  number 
what  we  will  not  venture  to  say  in  words,  but  in 
figures  stands  thus,  25,063,093,750,000,000,000. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  plants  often 
suffer  amazingly  from  these  insects.  A  single 
female,  piercing  a  turnip  or  other  plant  below  the 
leaves,  deprives  it  gradually  of  its  juices,  while  she 
is  breeding  at  this  astonishing  rate.  The  leaf  soon 
recedes  from  this,  and  blisters,  affording  an  addi- 
tional security  for  the  insects.  At  first  the  female 
is  viviparous,  and  produces  live  young  ones,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  reproducing  with- 
out the  access  to  the  male  :     she  may  go  on  pro- 


ducing five,  seven,  or  nine  generations,  till  towards 
the  close  she  produces  eggs.  Some  of  her  brood 
are  winged,  some  wingless ;  but  all  the  males  have 
wings,  and  generally  appear  in  the  sunny  days  of 
autumn— to  be  caught,  the  swallow  having  gone, 
by  the  filmy  gossamer,  spread  by  the  minute  gos- 
samer-spider over  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
bushes. 

Remedy  for  these  we  know  none.  Smoke  they 
cannot  endure,  or  at  any  rate  it  mightily  checks 
their  progress ;  but  when  will  farmers  begin  to 
protect  the  swallows,  and  the  wrens,  and  the  hedge- 
sparrows,  who  are  the  only  real  check  he  can  foster 
of  these  most  destructive  of  all  "  Pests  of  the 
farm?"* 

We  trust  a  better  understanding  of  these  swarms 
of  insects  will  ere  long  exist  amongst  agricul- 
turists than  at  present ;  but  very  little,  apparently, 
being  known  by  farmers  respecting  them. 


SEED-WHEAT,    AND    ITS    PREPARATION    FOR    SOWING, 


This  is  an  important  subject,   and  deserves  the 
most  careful  attention  of-  every  farmer.     The  choice 
of  wheat  for  seed  has  been  long  considered  of  great 
moment  in  promoting  a  farmer's  prosperity.  A  wrong 
selection  of  seed  will  yield  no  rent ;  while  a  judicious 
choice  will  yield  both  rent  and  pfofit.     This  is  often 
proved.     Upon  whatever  variety  the  farmer's  choice 
may  fall,  he  ought  to  select  the  best  sample  of  it  that 
he  can  meet  with.    I  would  as  soon  use  an  inferior  ram 
to  my  flock,  or  an  inferior  bull  to  my  herd,  as  sow  an 
inferior  grain,  be  it  from  whatever  well-known  stock. 
"  Like  is  said  to  produce  like."     Be  this  as  it  may ; 
with  respect  to  grain,  the  probability  is  much  in 
favour  of  good  grain  producing  good  grain,  and  good 
crops  of  it  too.     The  varieties  of  wheat  are  now  so 
very  numerous,  that  much  difficulty  arises  in  making 
a  proper  choice.    Varieties  suited  to  every  soil  and 
climate  are  now   generally  grown  throughout   the 
kingdom,  and  the  facilities  of  railway  transit  are  so 
great,  that  evei'y  farmer  may,  with   ordinary  care, 
suit.Hbly  supply  himself,  provided  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  precise  variety  he 
wishes  to  obtain :  the  soil  and  chmate  he  can  readily 
ascertain,  but  not  so  the  grain — the  same  varieties 
being  sold  under  different  names  in  their  respective 
districts.    To  obviate  this,  he  ought  to  make  pe- 
riodical exchanges  with  farmers  who  are  well  known 
to  him,  and  occupying  other  soils  and  other  climates, 
(for  climates  differ  according  to  elevation  and  other 
circumstances),  of  those  varieties  he  finds  it  to  his 
interest  most  to  cultivate  :  he  can  thus  keep  to  his 
profitable  variety.    As  a  general  rule,  the  exchange 


should  be  from  a  cold  to  a  more  genial  climate — from 
a  chalky  soil  to  a  loamy  soil — from  a  peaty  soil  to  all 
or  any  other  soils — from  clay  to  sand,  and  vice-versa. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  change  is  good  on  every 
soil,  and  under  every  variation  of  climate.  I  have 
derived  benefit  from  changes  of  seed  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance  on  every  side,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  but  it  was  from  seed  on  which  I 
could  depend.  My  favourite  change  is  from  a  cold 
chalky  district  to  a  mild  loamy  soil. 

The  principal  consideration  with  every  farmer 
should  be  fully  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  his 
farm  to  grow  the  two  fundamental  varieties  of  wheat 
— red  wheat  and  white  wheat — for  which  it  is  best 
adapted — or,  if  it  will  advantageously  produce  both 
under  a  judicious  rotation.  Most  wheat  far ras  will 
alternately  grow  good  crops  of  fine  quality  of  both 
varieties ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  farms 
will  produce  good  and  profitable  crops  of  lohite 
loheat  in  long  succession:  its  liability  to  de- 
generate and  mildew  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
red  variety.  The  red  wheat  is  in  every  respect 
more  hardy,  and  much  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  on  the  average  of  soils ;  hence  its  more  ex- 
tended cultivation.  It  will  generally  be  found  ad- 
vantageous, on  most  farms,  to  deviate  occasionally 
from  any  practice,  however  well  it  may  appear  to 
answer.  No  one  knows  when  he  has  reached  the 
[  utmost  bounds  of  production ;  hence  white  wheat  will 


*  See  Richardson's  rural  hand-book  with  this  title, 
published  by  On*  and  Co. 
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occasioually  produce  a  first-rate  crop  on  lauds  uii- 
suited  to  its  growtli ;  and  as  it  varies  somewhat  in 
its  character  from  red,  it  forms  a  desirable  change  in 
the  rotation.  lu  my  own  practice  I  usually  grow  the 
most  prolific  varieties  of  red  wheat,  as  having  proved 
them  more  profitable ;  but  I  find  a  change,  such  as  I 
now  name,  to  be  good  both  for  my  own  profit  and  the 
soil  it  grows  upon.  I  think  if  the  soils  are  suitable, 
white  wheat  should  be  grown  in  the  proportion  of 
two  crops  of  red  to  one  of  white. 

Another  consideration  should  be,  to  suit  the  variety 
to  be  sown  to  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 
A  rich  soil  should  be  sown  with  a  short-strawed 
variety — a  poor  soil  with  a  free-growing  loug-strawed 
sort.  The  season  of  sowing  should  again  decide  as 
to  the  variety.  White  wheat  should  not  be  sown  late 
in  the  season,  or  on  very  rich  soils.  The  red  wheat 
is  better  adapted  both  for  late  seasons  and  rich  soils. 
The  straw  of  the  red  wheat  takes  up  more  silica  or 
flinty  nature  from  the  soil  than  the  white  variety  ; 
hence  that  brightness  on  the  straw  of  red  wheat : 
this,  of  itself,  is  the  great  cause  of  its  comparative 
safety  from  that  destructive  parasite,  mildew — that 
black  fungus  plant  so  frequently  found  growing  upon 
the  stalks  of  the  wheat  plant,  and  preventing  its 
further  progress  by  taking  all  juices  designed  for  the 
support  of  the  wheat  to  promote  its  own  development. 

Having  thus  shortly  given  some  general  outlines 
with  the  view  of  directing  to  a  proper  choice  of 
wheat  for  seed,  I  will  now  ofl'er  a  remark  or  two  upon 
its  preparation  for  seed.  It  has  become  a  settled 
conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  smut  in  wheat  is 
mainly  derivable  from  the  smutty  particles  sown 
along  with  the  grain,  and  by  which  it  becomes  tainted 
or  impregnated.  It  is  also  derived  from  or  pro- 
pagated by  smut  deposited  in  the  soil  from  any 
previous  crop,  such  as  blacks  in  oats,  &c.  I  have 
proof  of  this  taint,  causing  smut  in  more  cases  than 
one.  The  great  thing  then  is,  to  destroy  the  power 
or  influence  of  this  smutty  dust.  If  this  can  be  done 
without  injui-y  to  the  grain,  all  the  better.  Much 
loss  has  often  ensued  from  the  incautious  use  of 
arsenic  ("  white  mercury")  and  sulphate  of  copper 


("blue  vitriol").  The  more  simple  the  remedy,  if 
effectual,  the  more  desirable  and  the  greater  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  adoption.  Tretiuent  washing  in  clear 
running  streams  of  water  is  effectual;  strong  dressing 
witii  hot  lime  is  effectual.  These  arc  simple  aj)- 
plianees: — swimming  in  a  brine,  made  of  salt-and- 
water,  has  the  twofold  efl'ect  and  advantage  of  de- 
stroying the  smut  and  floating  off  all  impurities, 
seeds  of  weeds,  &c. 

There  are  innumerable  specifics  put  forth  for 
dressing  seed-wheat,  many  of  which,  no  doubt,  arc 
good  and  proper ;  and  where  any  one  of  them  has 
been  adopted  and  practised  with  decided  success,  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  discontinue  its  use.  My  own 
practice  is  very  simple,  safe,  and  easily  effected.  In 
the  evening  prior  to  the  next  day's  drilling,  as  much 
wheat  as  may  be  required  is  shot  into  a  heap 
and  well  damped  with  water ;  it  is  left  for  a  few 
minutes  to  imbibe  the  water,  and  then  freely  and  pro- 
fusely dusted  over  with  quicklime — such  dusting 
continued  as  it  is  repeatedly  turned  over.  The  heap 
is  then  rounded  up,  and  left  till  morning,  when  it  is 
put  into  sacks  ready  for  drilling.  Should  tlie  day 
prove  unfavourable,  the  heap  is  spread  thinly  over  the 
floor,  and  in  this  state  it  will  keep  for  any  indefinite 
period.  I  presume  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  intimate 
that  all  seed  corn  should  be  free  from  weeds :  a  good 
and  cleanly  farmer  would  most  thoroughly  repudiate 
the  idea  of  sowing  seeds  of  weeds.  I,  however,  beg 
more  attention  to  this  point.  Never  make  use  of 
seed  wheat  containing  other  seeds.  It  is  said  that 
weeds  prevalent  in  one  district  will  not  grow  in 
another :  don't  try  it.  I  know  that  the  pernicious 
weed  called  "  Goldings"  or  "  Gules"  has  been  thus 
introduced  into  a  district  where,  till  lately,  it  was 
unknown.  Weeds  will  become  habituated  to  any 
soil ;  therefore  avoid  them  as  you  would  a  pestilence. 
If,  by  some  unforeseen  or  accidental  cause,  a  farmer 
be  induced  to  make  choice  of  a  sample  of  wheat  con- 
taining seeds,  he  should  use  every  means  to  clean  it. 
This  may  be  pretty  nearly  effected  by  winnowing  or 
reeiug,  or  by  the  use  of  a  flannel  screen,  or  finally  by 
swimming  in  strong  briny  mixture. 


SPEED    THE     PLOUGH 


The  above  familiar  old  sentiment  was  somewhat 
happily  handled  by  the  e.K-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  other  week,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Agri- 
cultural Association,  at  Aylesbury.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  the  favourite  toast  of  the  farmer, 
has  been  sun;^  by  poets,  played  by  musicians,  and 
danced  by  nations  in  every  past  age,  with  all  the  glee 
of  happier  times  than  merry  England  now  enjoys;  but 
the  day  is  fast  approaching,  it  appears  — indeed,  may 
already  be  seen  *'  looming  in  the  distance" — when 


the  farmer  who  says  "Speed  the  plough,"  will  be 
reckoned  almost  as  old-fashioned  as  those  who  would 
now  cry  "  Success  to  a  jarvey"—ouT  readers  will  not 
misunderstand  us.  That  harmless  sort  of  conspiracy, 
so  to  speak,  which  has  so  long  been  waging  against  the 
plough,  has  at  length  broken  out  into  open  rebellion  ; 
for,  while  the  Celestial  Empire  experiences  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  within  herself,  and  Russia  and 
Turkey,  bristled  in  arms,  frown  across  the  Danube  in 
religious  fanaticism,  keeping  the  rest  of  the  old  world 
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in  a  state  of  political  combustion,  as  it  were,  England 
has  just  joined  hands  with  the  new  world  to  put  down 
the  farmer's  best  friend  !  In  plain  Irish,  "  the  plough 
Is  doomed"  (?) 

Our  text,  however,  comprehends  something  more 
than  the  mere  operation  of  plonghing;  j  for  it  also  em- 
braces the  whole  work  of  cultivation,  including  harrow- 
ing, grubbing,  scarifying,  rolling,  hoeing,  &c. ;  and  the 
observations  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Bucks  were 
doubtless  occasioned  by  and  had  reference  to  the 
efforts  of  Usher,  Brown,  Samuelson,  Romaine,  and 
others,  to  supersede  the  plough,  coupled  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Mechi  in  the  Times  newspaper,  as 
quoted  into  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  August  29, 
relative  to  "  the  doom  of  the  plough." 

Speed  the  plough  involves  the  theory  of  a  journey  or 
race.  All  journeys  have  a  starting  point,  although 
some,  it  is  said,  have  no  end;  and  among  which  may 
be  set  down  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  progress 
of  the  jdough.  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span," 
it  was  doubtless  all  spade  husbandry — a  theory  which 
has  met  with  many  supporters  in  the  world  ;  but  since 
first  introduced,  many  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
agriculture  :  many  an  up  and  down  in  this,  the  parent 
of  all  arts  :  many  an  advance  in  the  progress  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  science,  as  applied  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  so  as  to  procure  from  it  the  daily 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  greatest  abundance,  which 
places  such  a  theory  in  jeopardy,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

"Cain  teas  a  filler  of  the  ground:"  such  is  the 
simple  but  beautiful  and  comprehensive  language  of 
sacred  writ.  The  eye  can  almost  yet  look  back  over 
the  wreck  of  ages,  and  even  of  the  earth  itself  (by  the 
Deluge),  and  behold  the  first  farmer  breaking  from  the 
arm  of  some  stately  tree  a  branch,  or  pulling  up  a 
sapling  by  the  roots,  and  commencing  to  break  up  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  cover  in  the  seed,  exemplifying 
the  rudiments  of  many  a  subsequent  practice. 

Of  the  antediluvian  plough,  and  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture before  the  Flood,  nothing  is  known  ;  certain  it 
is,  however,  that  considerable  progress  must  have  been 
made  in  mechanical  science  before  Noah  could  have 
iinishcd  such  a  building  as  the  ark  ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  he  preserved  his  plough,  along  with  other 
useful  implements,  from  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world  ;  for  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  he  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Ararat,  he  became  a  husbandman, 
teaching  and  establishing,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  all  the  useful  arts  of  the  antediluvian  world 
among  his  offsprings. 

The  first  age  of  the  postdiluvian  world,  however,  was 
against  the  plough,  and  in  favour  of  the  pastoral 
system — a  conclusion  amply  corroborated  by  sacred 
history.  Subsequent  progress  experienced  a  second 
and  probably  severer  check  from  the  dispersion  at 
Sabel.  After  this,  speed  the  plough  becomes  a  more 
interesting  and  less  interrupted  question ;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  to  contemplate  the  progress  and  identity  of 
ideas  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  influ- 
enced in  every  case  by  the  condition  of  the  people, 
climate,  soil,  and  kind  of  crops  cultivated. 


In  Asia,  for  instance,  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Solomon ;  indeed,  things  in  not  a  few 
cases  have  rather  gone  in  the  opposite  direction — the 
plough  sharing  in  the  fate  of  empires.  In  proof  of 
which,  we  may  mention  that  the  native  plough  of 
Hindostan,  as  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  is, 
perhaps,  a  ruder  implement  than  that  in  use  three 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  in  Persia  and  Turkey  it  is 
scarcely  a  more  efficient  article.  In  China,  a  different 
practice  prevails :  there  things  are  more  of  a  primitive 
character,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  being  cultivated 
by  manual  labour  with  hoes,  ideas  being  the  same  in  farm- 
ing as  in  gardening.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  theante- 
diluvian  system — the  system  of  Noah,  being  introduced 
by  him  ;  but  the  hypothesis  has  scarcely  even  a  foot  to 
stand  upon ;  for  the  more  patriarchal  idea  is,  that  Noah 
retired  back  with  Japheth  to  the  plains  of  Ararat, 
where  he  first  farmed,  and  there  established  the  ancient 
princedoms  of  Ararat,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
salubrious  climates  in  the  world,  where  the  wheel- 
plough  is  to  be  found  at  work  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
stationary  and  exceptionable  character  of  agriculture  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  East 
generally,  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  world. 

In  Egypt,  the  plough  has  been  partly,  or  nearly 
wholly,  superseded  by  the  irrigation  of  the  Nile,  in- 
volving another  equally  interesting  theory  of  culture  as 
that  of  China ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  and  many  other  rivers  of  the 
East,  a  practice  intermediate  between  that  of  Egypt 
and  China  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  irrigation  being 
as  essential  to  the  growth  of  all  the  cereals  as  plough- 
ing, hoeing,  or  breaking  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
any  of  the  rude  implements  in  use,  so  as  to  get  a  cover- 
ing for  the  seed. 

It  is  in  Europe  where  the  plough  has  made  the 
greatest  progress ;  and  of  her  different  kingdoms, 
England  of  late  years  has  taken  the  lead.  It  is  only, 
however,  recently  that  we  can  boast  thus  far;  for 
prior  to  this,  we  were  indebted  to  the  continent  for 
many  of  our  improvements,  and  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  Norwegian  harrow'' — the  parent  of  all 
our  rotary  forkers,  &c. — is  but  of  yesterday. 

For  long  the  English  plough  was  a  very  rude  imple- 
ment, with  only  one  handle,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance in  construction  to  that  of  oriental  climes.  The 
object  being  the  same,  and  the  soil  similar,  ideas  appear 
also  to  have  been  analogous,  giving  birth  to  identity  of 
mechanism.  Whether  the  Highland  caschrom  or 
Irish  loi  vvas  the  first  instrument  of  culture  in  the 
world,  is  a  question  on  which  our  Celtic  populations 
are  as  yet  divided.  The  former,  it  is  said,  was  first 
fashioned  after  the  likeness  of  Cain's  right  foot  (?),  and 
that  his  posterity  have  never  since  been  able  to  improve 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  latter  is  an  improvement  by  St. 
Patrick  on  the  sharp-pointed  branch  with  which 
Cain  first  broke  the  virgin  soil  of  Mother  Earth. 
Very  original  both !  That  agriculture  was  introduced 
into  Britain  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  is  a 
fact  which  they  themselves  were  eye-witness  to.     At 
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that  time  the  warlike  clans  were  masters  of  the  war 
chariot,  and  had  even  improved  upon  the  design  of 
that  of  ancient  Troy,  if  behind  iu  point  of  mechanism; 
and  although  they  in  general  hated  the  peaceful  culti- 
viition  of  the  soil,  yet  there  were  always  exceptions 
among  them,  so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the 
implements  of  a^rif'ulture,  as  well  as  those  of  war,  were 
copied,  if  not  actually  brought,  from  Galatia,  in  Asia, 
or  the  Celtic  regions  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween both  of  which  and  Britain  there  was  always  kept 
up  a  continual  intercourse,  not  only  by  the  Druids  and 
Biirds,  but  by  the  common  people  themselves.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument  against  the  priority  of  the 
caschrom  and  loi ;  for  all  the  nations  adjoining  the 
Celtic  tribes,  from  Asia  to  Britain,  cultivated  the  soil 
with  hand  implements,  as  well  as  those  drawn  by  oxen; 
so  that  there  is  no  absurdity,  or  even  difficulty,  in 
tracing  them  hypothetically  from  the  shores  of  England 
to  Ararat,  and  onwards  retrospectively  to  the  days  of 
Cain.  Their  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned  ;  such,  at 
least,  is  fact ;  and  their  existence  at  the  present  day 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  progress  of  the 
plough. 

The  application  of  two  handles  and  a  wooden  mould- 
board  must  have  been  experienced  a  great  improve- 
ment. Ploughs,  with  wooden  mould-boards,  may  yet 
be  seen,  to  the  shame  of  more  than  one  province  in  the 
kingdom.  Of  late,  improvements  have  followed  each 
other  so  fast  as  to  render  enumeration  almost  im- 
possible— the  curvature  of  the  mould-beard,  the  lines 
of  traction  and  resistance,  and  the  angles  which  they 
make,  all  forming  very  nice  mathematical  questions  in 
theory,  such  as  can  only  be  determined  in  practice  by 
the  impartial  index  of  the  dynamometer. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  steam  plough,  in  whose 
favour  practice  has  as  yet  declined  to  pronounce  her 
award  ;  but  how  soon  invention  may  give  birth  to  the 
long  wished-for  desideratum,  is  the  grand  question  at 
issue :  the  most  that  can  be  said  at  present  is,  that  ex- 
pectations run  high.  But  for  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
the  Patent  Office,  many  more  attempts  would  have 
been  made  than  have  been  made,  with  at  least  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  the  probability,  of  success,  long  before 
now.  Were  it  possible  to  put  the  mother  country  to 
shame— relative  to  the  unprincipled  treatment  she  be- 
stows upon  her  inventors,  and  the  obstacles  thus  thrown 
in  the  way  of  speed  the  plough — Canada  has  lately 
taken  steps  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Romaine,  which  ought 
to  do  so.  When  men  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
talent,  in  these  days  of  strikes,  emigration,  and  advance 
of  wages,  have  to  beg  advances  of  colonial  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  uphold  the  antiquated  exorbitancy 
of  the  Patent  Office  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  surely 
time  for  Parliament  to  take  such  steps  as  in  its  wisdom 
it  may  think  fit,  to  remove  such  a  burden  from  the 
former,  and  such  a  disgrace  from  the  latter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  national  loss  sustained.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  say  we  are  digressing  roughly ;  but,  if 
so,  it  is  all  in  favour  of  speed  the  plough.  Prejudice  is 
just  as  deep-rooted  in  governments,  and  as  much 
against  progress,  as  it  is  in  old-school  farmers;   and 


the  exodus  may  yet  effect  what  logic  has  hitherto  failed 
to  do  in  either  case. 

In  this  hasty  ramble  over  the  long  journey  of  the 
plough,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  many  auxiliaries 
which  its  shortcomings  have  given  birth  to,  such  as 
harrows  (rectilinear  and  rotary),  horse-hoes,  rollers, 
clod-crushers,  pressers,  &c.  &c. 

The  plough  cannot,  in  its  present  form,  be  con- 
sidered a  perfect  cultivator  of  tlie  soil ;  for  experiments 
have  over  and  over  again  proved  that  land  cultivated 
by  the  spade  or  fork  have  produced  not  only  an  in- 
crease of  produce  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  expense, 
but  also  to  leave  a  profit  to  the  farmer  of  more  than 
the  rent.  The  cause  of  this  difference  of  produce  may 
be  practically  stated  as  the  difference  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  two  implements ;  the  different  state  in 
which  they  leave  the  soil — the  spade  or  fork  loosening, 
inverting,  and  atJrating  it  better  than  the  plough. 
Land,  when  loosened,  occupies  more  space  than  pre- 
viously: in  other  words,  the  newly -ploughe!!  land  is 
higher  than  the  unploughed ;  and  before  the  plough  can 
elevate  the  furrows  thus,  it  has  to  squeeze  and  compress 
them  laterally  with  the  mould  board.  Land  newly 
ploughed  is  often  compressed  so  as  to  carry  the  foot ; 
while  in  that  dug  with  the  spade  or  fork  you  sink  over 
the  mouths  of  the  shoes,  and  your  horse  to  the  knees, 
at  every  step — the  plough,  in  short,  is  too  much  the 
brick-maker.  A  good  ploughman  may  cut  up  the 
furrows  square,  laying  them  straight  and  regular,  so  as 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  ;  but  the  roots 
of  our  cultivated  plants  love  a  well-pulverized  soil,  let 
its  outward  appearance  be  what  it  may,  and  accom- 
plished anyhow. 

The  abridgement  of  labour,  which  has  been  effected 
by  scarifiers,  rotary  forkers,  and  clod-crushers,  in 
the  preparation  of  land  for  green  crops,  is  great,  and 
point  out  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  short- 
comings of  the  plough  ;  for  once  over  the  ground  with 
them  is  better  than  fifty  cross-ploughings,  harrowing?, 
and  rolling,  on  the  old  plan.  With  such  machines  as 
the  former,  turnips  are  now  successfully  grown  on  lands 
which  never  could  have  yielded  them  under  the  latter 
practice. 

But  with  all  these  advantages  in  favour  of  our  new- 
fangled things,  and  against  our  old  friend  the  plough, 
greater  progress  must  be  made  in  the  former  than  has 
yet  been  done,  before  the  latter  can  be  dispensed  with; 
for  neither  rectilinear  nor  rotary  harrows— or,  to  adopt 
our  new-style  nomenclature,  neither  scarifiers  nor  rotary 
forkers— can  cover-in  manure,  stubble,  or  the  sward  of 
grass  lands.  The  liquid  manure  theory  may  set  aside  the 
objection  so  far  as  manure  is  concerned ;  but  to  leave 
stubble,  roots,  and  the  like,  exposed  upon  the  surface, 
can  never  be  considered  good  farming:  and,  moreover, 
conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  were 
no  stubble  or  the  like  to  cover,  and  that  manure  was 
applied  in  a  liquid  form,  the  mere  stirring  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  is  not  enough  to  effect  proper  cultiva- 
tion, although  some  appear  willing  to  arrive  at  such  a 
theory ;  for  the  bottom  soil  requires  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface,  in  order  to  experience  the  full  action  of 
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the  sun,  atmosphere,  and  frost.  The  works  of  dis- 
integration and  oxidation  cannot  be  so  successfully 
carried  on  under-ground  as  upon  its  suiface;  and  be- 
sides general  demands  of  this  kind,  many  soils  are  in- 
fested with  poisonous  salts,  such  as  the  protoxide  of 
iron ;  which,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  is  soon 
changed  into  the  peroxide — a  harmless  salt.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  a  single  season  upon  the  surface  will  effect 
more  than  a  lifetime  below  it :  and  besides  such,  lime, 
so  essential  to  some  soils,  has  a  tendency  to  sink,  and 
uriless  brought  to  the  surface,  would  soon  be  lost  sight 
of.     Hence  the  conclusion. 

Rotary  action  brings  more  of  the  bottom  soil  to 
the  surface  than  rectilinear,  so  that  Samuelson's  digging 
machine  is  better  than  Finlayson's  harrow,  in  this 
sense,  in  fallowing.  Sometimes,  however,  after  the 
bottom  soil  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  and  there 
pulverized  with  the  winter's  frost,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  upon  the  surface  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and 
yet  the  bottom  must  be  properly  stirred,  broken,  and 
aerated,  for  which  rectilinear  action  is  better  than 
rotary  :  in  short,  both  machines  are  required  for 
fallows,  and  neither  is  fit  for  cultivating  lands  for 
cropping,  when  it  contains  undecomposed  vegetable 
matter,  as  the  roots  of  grass,  turnips,  &c.  &c. 

From  these  cursory  observations  it  will  readily  be 


perceived  that  considerable  progress  has  yet  to  be  made 
in  the  mechanical  world  before  the  plough,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  can  be  entirely  superseded :  much  has 
already  been  done  to  abridge  its  labours,  and  doubtless 
much  farther  progress  can  be  'nade  in  this  direction; 
but  the  demands  of  practice  suC  many,  requiring  more 
than  what  rotary  or  rectilinear  forking  can  accom- 
plish. As  yet,  spade  husbandry  is  the  most  perfect 
system  of  culture,  procuring  more  abundant  crops  than 
any  other,  when  properly  executed.  It  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  gardeners,  and  rudely  carried  out 
with  the  hoe  by  the  farmers  of  China ;  it  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  the  exodus  will  soon  render  impracticable 
to  the  farmers  of  England,  unless  performed  by  horse- 
power or  steam — hence  the  animus  of  the  day.  We 
have  seen  that  delving  was  the  first  system ;  that  it 
was  superseded  by  the  plough,  not  because  the  latter 
performed  the  work  of  cultivation  better,  but  because 
it  removed  the  yoke  from  man's  shoulder  to  that  of  his 
ox  or  horse ;  that  the  imperfections  of  the  plough  gave 
rise  to  numerous  auxiliaries,for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  successfully  the  delving  theory  ;  and  that  the  grand 
object  now  is  to  remove  the  yoke  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  horse  to  that  of  steam  power,  and  farther  abridge 
the  labours  of  cultivation. 


RUTLAND    PLOUGHING    MEETING. 


This  meeting,  which  came  off  at  Oakham  on  the  6th  Sept., 
was  attended  by  a  large  company,  iucludiug  most  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ploughing  com- 
menced at  ten  o'dock.  Class  1 :  The  Farmers'  Sour,  21  com- 
petitors, upon  land  occupied  by  Robert  Hawley,  Esq.  Class 
2:  Pioughmea  ofRutlaud,  44  competitors,  upon  land  occupied 
by  Clark  Morris,  Esq.  Class  3  :  Ploughboys  of  Rutland, 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  22  competitors,  upon  laud 
occupied  by  Mr.  Crowsun.  Class  4  :  Ploughboys  of  Rutland, 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  16  competitors,  upon  land  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  compe- 
tition was  confined  to  the  county,  and  that  none  were  permitted 
to  compete  who  had  previously  obtained  a  prize,  except  as  boys 
under  17  years  of  age,  this  was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held, 
there  being  17  more  entries  than  last  year  at  Uppingham, 
under  similar  restrictions. 

The  Judges. — For  classes  1  and  2,  Mr.  Kilby,  ofQueni- 
borough,  Leicestershire ;  Mr.  Bromhead,  of  Alconbury, 
Hunts ;  Mr.  Newton,  of  Loughton,  Bucks,  For  classes  3 
and  4,  Mr.  Hodgkin,  Kirkby  Underwood,  Leicestershire; 
Mr.  Fryer,  Pickwell,  Leicestershire ;  Mr.  Garner,  Stapleford, 
Leicestershire.  The  gentlemen  who  assisted  in  starting  the 
ploughs,  two  in  each  class,  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
breakfast  by  Clark  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Dinner.— At  three  o'clock,  about  120  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  provided 
by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  George  Inn.  The  Viscount  Camden 
presided,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  Hon.  H.  Noel  and  H. 
Hougb,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  left  by  Monsieur  H.  Alamargot, 
from  Bordeaux,  France,  and  W.  Sharrard,  Esq.  R.  W.  Baker, 
Esq,  took  the  head  of  the  table  on  the  right  of  the  chairman, 
and  Robert  Hawley,  Esq.,  that  on  the  left. 


After  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Noble  Chairman  gave  "Success  and  Prosperity  to 
the  Rutland  Ploughing  Meeting,"  and  expressed  the  great 
gratification  he  had  experienced  in  the  day's  proceedings,  not- 
withstanding the  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather.  There 
had  been  no  lack  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  ploughmen  and 
boys,  aud,  judging  from  the  numerous  company  of  gentlemen 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  the  dinner,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
meeting  had  given  others  as  much  gratification  as  himself 
(loud  cheers).  In  giving  this  toast,  he  (the  noble  chairman) 
said  it  would  be  an  omission  on  his  part  if  a  strong  allusion 
were  not  made  to  the  able,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  manner 
in  which  the  business  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  one  who  never  failed  to  stand  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  agriculturists,  and  who,  he  sincerely  hoped 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  century 
(laughter).  Not  only  had  the  little  county  of  Rutland  derived 
the  benefit  from  his  unwearied  exertions,  but  the  country  gene- 
rally ;  and  if  that  debt  of  gratitude  were  not  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  tliis  toast,  it  would  not  merely  bean  omission, but 
a  disappointment  to  those  present  and  to  those  absent,  who 
knew  how  to  place  a  proper  value  upon  such  a  truly  worthy 
aud  sincere  man  to  their  interests.  It  was  only  a  month  ago 
that  a  casual  observation  was  made  to  him  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  (the  noble  chairman's),  who  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  county,  or  had  any  interest  whatever  at 
stake  in  it,  but  who  was  capable  of  giving  a  sound  and  prac- 
tical opinion  on  such  matters,  that  in  the  county  of  Rutland 
he  saw  more  rapid  improvement  in  farming  than  in  almost  any 
county,  and  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  more  particularly  i 
in  that  locality  which  came  under  that  gentleman's  (Mr.  ' 
Baker's)  more    immediate   direction.    This  was  perfectly  in 
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accordance  with  his  own  opinion — (Hear,  hear) — and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  thought  that  every  compliment  for  his  great  im- 
provements in  agi-iculture  that  could  be  paid  to  him  was  justly 
due  and  properly  noticed  in  connection  with  this  toast  (loud 
applause). 

Mr.  Baker  then  read  the  award  in  the  several  classes,  and 
the  health  of  the  successful  candidates  was  drunk  and  re- 
sponded to. 

Class  1.  Three  silver  cups,  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Oakham.  To  the  farmer's  son  in  Rutland,  not  in  business  for 
himself,  who  shall  plough  in  the  best  manner  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  within  two  kours,  not  less  than  4^  inches  deep, 
horses  abreast,  without  a  driver.  First  prize,;  a  cup,  value  10 
aoveriegns,  to  Willoughby  Fowler,  of  Exton ;  second  prize,  a 
cup,  value  £7  10s.,  to  Richard  B.  Seaton,  of  Manton  ;  third 
prize,  a  cup,  value  5  sovs.,  to  James  Sharp,  of  Ridlington. 
John  Fryer  and  John  Rippin  were  highly  commended. 

Class  2.  To  the  ploughman  of  Rutland  who  shall  plough 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  as  in  class  1,  and  who  has  never  won  a 
prize  or  premium  at  any  ploughing  meeting,  except  as  a  boy 
uuder  IS  yesrs  of  age.  First  prize,  5  sovs,  to  William 
Michelson,  with  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  Ridlington-park  ;  second, 
4  sovs.,  to  William  Cross,  with  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottes- 
more ;  tbird,  3  sovs.  to  George  Meadows,  with  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  Estou  ;  fourth,  2  sovs.,  to  John  Smith,  with  Mr.  Bird,  of 
Casterton;  A.^th,  1  sov.,  to  Geo.  Smith,  with  R.  W.Baker, 
Esq.,  of  Cottesmore ;  sixth,  lOs.,  to  Thomas  Smith,  with  the 
Rev.  C.  EUicott,  of  Whitwell;  seventh,  5s.,  to  John  Cham- 
berlain, with  Mr.  J.  Christian,  of  Barrow. 

The  silver  cup,  value  5  sovs ,  given  by  J.  Talbot  Clifton, 
Esq.,  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
in  this  class,  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  Ridlington- 
park. 

Class  3.  To  the  ploughboy  of  Rutland,  under  21  years  of 
age,  who  shall  plough  a  quarter  of  an  acre  as  in  class  2,  and 
who  has  never  won  a  prize  or  premium  at  any  ploughing  meet- 
ing except  as  a  boy  under  18  years  of  age.  First  prize,  5  sovs., 
to  John  Bellaers,  with  Mr.  J,  Woods,  of  Langhaui ;  second, 
4  sovs.,  to  John  Glover,  with  Mr.  Berridge,  of  Barrow ;  third, 
3  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Beeson,  with  Mr.  Rippin,  of  Stretton  ; 
fourth,  2  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Christian,  with  Mr.  C.  Chapman, 
of  Exton;  fifth,  1  sov.,  to  Wra.  Healey,  with  Mr.  W.  D. 
Humphreys,  of  Empingham;  sixth,  10a.,  to  Benjamin  Baker, 
with  Mr.  R.  L.  Healey,  of  Hambleton  ;  seventh,  5s.,  to  Robert 
Robinson,  with  Mr.  J.  Christian,  of  Barrow. 

Class  4.  To  the  ploughboy  of  Rutland,  under  18  years  of 
age,  who  shall  plough  a  quarter  of  an  acre  as  in  class  3,  and 
who  has  never  won  a  prize  or  premium  at  any  ploughing 
meeting  except  as  a  boy  under  17  years  of  age.  First  prize,  4 
sovs.,  to  John  Norris,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Bosworth,  of  Greethara ; 
second,  3  sovs.,  to  Matthew  Weldon,  with  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  of 
Ryhall ;  third,  2  sovs.,  to  John  Kettle,  with  Mr.  Peter  Bailey, 
of  Casterton  ;  fourth,  1  sov.  to  William  Perry,  with  Mr.  Geo. 
Godfrey,  of  Greetham;  fifth,  lOs.,  to  William  Smith,  with  G. 
Saville,  Esq.,  of  Ingthorpe ;  sixth,  5s.,  to  William  Tomblin, 
with  W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  North  LufFenham. 

Wii.  SiiARRAD,  Esq.,  next  proposed  the  health  of  the 
noble  Chairman,  which  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause. 

His  Lordship,  in  reply,  thanked  the  company  for  the  very 
hearty  reception  they  had  given  to  the  toast.  He  assured 
them  that  he  had  attended  at  some  inconvenience ;  but  when 
invited  to  take  the  chair,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
do  so,  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  again  meeting 
so  many  of  his  Rutland  friends  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
years,  and  hoped  for  the  future  to  have  more  frequent  oppor- 


tunities of  coming  amongst  them.  His  lordship  assured  them 
that  his  family  had  always  endeavoured  to  support  the  cause 
of  agriculture  ;  they  felt  that  their  interest  was  closely  com- 
bined with  it ;  and  he  could  look  back  with  pride  to  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  from  which  time  to  the  present  the 
agricultural  interest  had  never  suffered  at  the  hands  of  any 
member  of  his  family,  and  hoped  that  now  there  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Noel  family  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  sin- 
cere representative.  His  lordship  then  glanced  at  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years — changes  which 
he  never  advocated — and  rejoiced  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  once  more  in  a  prosperous  state. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Noel  gave  the  Judges  in  Classes  one 
and  two. 

Mr.  KiLBY  acknowledged  the  toast  in  his  usual  eloquent 
and  practical  style.  He  was  happy  in  again  appearing  as  a 
judge  at  a  Rutland  Ploughing  Meeting,  and  was  equally  happy 
to  find  the  little  county  maintaining  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  (the  judges)  had  had  a  difficult 
task  in  awarding  the  prizes. to  their  own  satisfaction,  which  he 
thought  was  proved  by  the  long  time  they  had  kept  his  lord- 
ship and  the  company  from  dinner  (laughter  and  loud  cheers). 

W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  gave  the  Judges  in  Classes  three 
and  four,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Garner. 

Tlie  Chairman  said — I  have  the  highest  gratification  to 
join  with  you  all  to  drink  "  the  health  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
founder  and  promoter  of  these  meetings"  (loud  cheers).  Al- 
though this  was  not  the  first  toast  or  the  second,  it  certainly 
was  the  important  one  of  the  day,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
inferior  to  the  first.  He  would  repeat,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  than  he  had  previously  done,  every  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  all  his  useful  endeavours  in  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  ;  all  present,  more  or  less,  had  benefited  from  his 
great  zeal,  energy,  and  talent,  and  it  really  was  wonderful  to 
see  meeting  after  meeting  carried  on  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years  without  a  single  mistake,  or  the  slightest  failure. 
The  whole  company  rose  and  cheered  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Baker,  after  the  cheering  had  subsided,  rcse  and 
returned  thaiiks.  He  said — My  lord  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  said  too  much  of  me ;  you  have  valued  my  services  too 
nighly.  I  wish  that  it  had  been  less,  because  words  cannot 
convey  to  you  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  such  marked  appro- 
bation of  my  conduct ;  but  having  said  so  much  upon  what  I 
have  done  in  various  branches  of  husbandry,  I  am  thrown  into  a 
wide  field,  and  see  clearly  how  much  I  have  left  undone 
("No,  no").  My  various  attempts  have  certainly  met  with 
success,  but  in  the  improvements  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
make,  the  resources  of  the  soil  appear  to  me  almost  without  a 
bound ;  and  I  do  think  that  every  well-directed  exertion  will 
sooner  or  later  meet  with  its  reward  (cheers).  The  time  has 
arrived  wheu  it  behoves  the  tenant-farmers  to  be  more  careful 
in  making  his  bargain  with  his  landlord  for  the  safe  invest- 
ment of  capital,  and,  having  done  that  on  his  part,  the  land- 
lord, by  himself  or  agent,  is  bound  to  take  his  business  by  the 
handle,  and  render  every  possible  aid  in  all  permanent 
improvements  —  such  as  deep  and  effectual  drainage, 
suitable  buildings,  and  properly  placed ;  for,  depend  upon 
it,  where  the  landlord  pays  attention,  and  acts  judiciously  in 
such  matters,  the  rent  is  considerably  increased,  and  he,  with 
his  tenantry,  are  mutually  benefited ;  for  by  such  exertions 
the  country  at  large  shares  in  its  prosperity  (cheers). 
This  meeting  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and  in  plough- 
making  there  was  a  decided  improvement ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  hints  given  at  the  last  two  meetings  had  been  acted 
upon.  Here  Mr.  Baker  entered  into  some  very  interesting 
details   and  remarks  upon  ploughs,  which  were  listened  to 
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most  attentively.  He  then  alluded  to  Mr.  Samuelson's 
digging-machine,  exhibited  that  day,  and  concluded  a  most 
practical  speech,  expressing  himself  in  the  kind  and  friendly 
manner  usual  to  hira,  and  sat  down  amid  much  applause ; 
but  not  without  due  acknowledgment  for  the  kind  services  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him  that  day,  and  gave  their 
names  as  the  next  toast. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  returned  thanks  in  very  suitable  terms, 
with  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  day's  business. 

Mr.  Pickering  proposed  "  The  Town  and  Trade  of  Oak- 
ham, coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr  Matthew  Royce,"  allud- 
ing to  their  great  liberality  in  coming  forward  with  so  large  a 
subscription  to  promote  the  meeting  (Inud  cheers). 

Mr.  M.  Royce  rose  and  returned  thanks  in  a  very  amusing 
and  lengthy  speech,  telling  them  how  well  he  had  been  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  he  had  called  upon  to  subscribe ;  and  that 
the  trade  of  Oakham  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  which  he 
thought  they  had  to  thank  the  farmers  for  (applause). 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  proposed  the  "  Labouring  Classes,"  making 
some  useful  remarks  on  the  better  condition  of  their  cottages. 

Mr.  KiLBY  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough," president  of  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society,  for 
which  the  noble  Chairman  returned  thanks,  assuring  them 
of  the  great  interest  his  lordship  took  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture (loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Hawley  gave  "  The  Plough  Makers,"  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Bird,  of  Casterton. 


Tlie  Chairman  then  gave  "  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,"  for  which  Mr.  Baker  returned  thanks,  stating  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  twenty  members  and  promoters  of  that 
society. 

Mr.  Newton  proposed  "The  Countess  of  Gainsborough, 
and  the  Noel  family,  root  and  branch,"  which  Mr.  Henry 
Noel  responded  to,  at  the  same  time  reading  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  who  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing, by  previous  engagements  (cheers),  and  in  conclusion  gave 
the  health  of  Mr.  Samuelson,  who  had  exhibited  his  digging 
machine  (applause). 

Mr.  Samuelson  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and 
made  some  very  useful  remarks  and  explanations  of  his  im- 
plement, expressing  his  gratification  of  the  day's  proceedings- 
such  a  meeting  as  he  had  never  witnessed  before. 

About  nine  o'clock  this  very  interesting,  useful,  and  valua- 
ble meeting  came  to  a  close,  upon  which  we  once  more  con- 
gratidate  Mr.  Baker  upon  his  able  and  unequ^illed  manage- 
ment. A  very  experienced  gentleman  in  similar  meetings, 
from  a  distant  county,  remarked  that  "  it  far  exceeded  his  ex- 
pectation, and  was  infinitely  superior  in  every  department  to 
anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen."  We  conclude  our 
report  with  a  correspondent's  remark :  "How  well  pleased 
everyone  seems  to  have  been  with  the  meeting  on  Thursday — 
in  fact,  the  whole  proceedings  seem  to  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction." 


THE    POTATO     DISEASE, 


Sir, — Since  I  last  addressed  you  on  the  potato  disease  I 
have  received  numerous  communications  on  the  subject  from 
different  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  applied  to  for  a  full  description  of  the  changes  I 
have  proposed  to  introduce  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  now 
adopted,  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  eradication  of  the 
disease.  As  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  reply  separately  to 
each  of  these  applications,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  com- 
municate the  desired  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns.  I  adopt  this  course  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  directions  I  am  about  to  convey  will  prove 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  parties  in  question,  but  also  to  the 
majority  of  your  readers. 

It  will  be,  doubtless,  remembered  that  the  changes  just 
alluded  to  consist,  1st,  in  carefully  drying  the  seed -potatoes; 
2nd,  in  steeping  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper ;  3rd,  in  planting  them  in  poor,  well-drained  land ; 
4th,  and  lastly,  in  substituting  for  the  farm-yard  manure,  &c., 
now  employed,  some  mineral  or  inorganic  compost. 

desiccation  of  the  tubers. 
The  apparatus  employed  to  effect  this  object  should  consist 
of  a  large  heated  chamber,  similar  in  character  to  the  so-called 
"  stoviug-room"  of  a  sugar-refinery,  or  of  a  long  room  fitted  up 
with  shelves  for  the  reception  of  the  roots,  and  heated  by 
means  of  steam  pipes,  or  stoves  placed  at  intervals,  and  so 
arranged  that  a  current  of  air  can  be  made  to  pass  over  the 
tubers,  which  can  be  thus  rapidly  and  effectually  dried.  The 
same  end  may  be  attained  on  a  small  scale  by  exposing  the 
potatoes  in  layers  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  room,  or  on  a  malt- 
ster's kiln ;  precautions  being  taken  to  turn  them  over  occa- 
sionally until  they  have  become  sufficiently  desiccated,  and 


thus  promote  a  free  circulation  of  the  aur ;  but  in  practice  it 
will  be  doubtless  found  preferable  for  some  enterprising  parties 
to  undertake  the  drying  of  the  roots,  which  may  be  afterwards 
retailed  to  the  agricidturists,  &c.  Great  care,  however,  I  find, 
must  be  taken  in  performing  the  operation,  otherwise  the 
vitality  of  the  tubers  is  destroyed.  A  long-continued  exposure 
in  a  dry  atmosphere,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  appears  to 
afford  the  best  results.  The  latter,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  never  much  exceed  110  or  112  degrees.  If  the  process 
has  been  well  carried  out,  the  dried  roots,  when  rolled  up  in 
a  damp  cloth,  or  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  few  days,  will 
again  become  plump  and  fresh  in  appearance ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  too  high  a  temperature  has  been  employed, 
they  will,  when  thus  treated,  still  remain  comparatively  hard 
and  dry. 

STEEPING   or   pickling    PROCESS. 

Into  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  or  blue  stone  (sulphate  of  copper),  and  stir  the 
solution  well,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  piece  of  stick,  imtil 
the  salt  is  completely  dissolved.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  has  been  so  lowered  by  evaporation  and  exposure 
that  the  hand  of  the  operator  can  be  immersed  without  any 
inconvenience,  the  dried  tubers  should  be  thrown  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  "  pickle,"  in  which  they  should  be  kept 
for  one  or  two  hours,  care  being  taken  to  stir  them  well  two  or 
three  times  during  that  interval.  After  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  cupreous  solution  and  well  drained,  they 
should  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  air-slaked  or  mild  lime, 
and  planted  in  the  usual  way.  When,  however,  the  drying 
process  before  described  has  not  been  resorted  to,  the  tubers 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  copper  solution  for  30  or 
.■^G  hours,  and  the  pickle  should  be  made  of  double  strength. 
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PREPARATION    OF  THE  MINERAL  MANURES. 

Mix  intimately — 

30  lbs.  of  wood-ashes, 

15  lbs.  of  calcined  bones,  in  fine  powder, 

10  lbs.  of  gypsum, 

20  lbs.  of  common  salt, 

SO  lbs.  of  air-slaked  lime. 

And  7  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Whilst  planting  the  potatoes,  into  every  hole  put  about  half 
an  ounce  of  the  above  compost  ;  cover  the  latter  over  with 
some  earth,  and  then  plant  the  tubers  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  manure  may  be  easily  prepared  by  any  one  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  and  may  be  measured  out  by  means  of  a  small 
tin  cup,  which,  for  convenience  sake,  should  be  suspended  to 
the  waist  of  the  dibbler.  On  large  farms,  where  the  roots 
are  set  in  drill-furrows,  the  compost  may  be  more  readily  dis- 


tributed by  the  manure-drill,  or  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  most  soils,  however,  a  simple  top-dressing  of  lime  and 
salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  lime  to  one  of  salt, 
will  be  doubtless  found  sufficient;  the  manure  being  employed 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Where  the  land 
is  rich,  the  admixture  of  cinders,  coal-ashes,  or  shell-sand 
with  the  soil  will  be  found  decidedly  beneficial. 

Further  observations  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  occasion, 
when  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  communicate  the  results  of 
some  extensive  experiments,  as  I  am  informed  thit  several 
well-known  agriculturists— amongst  whom  is  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Pusey,  of  Farringdon — are  fully  determined  to  carry  my 
suggestions  into  practice. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thornton  J.  Herapath. 

Mansion-house,  Ohl-park,  Bristol,  Oct.  1st,  1853. 


IMPORTATION    OF   ENGLISH    CATTLE    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


The  importations  into  the  country  have  become  quite  frequent 
and  important.  A  few  years  ago  the  taste  ran  in  a  different 
direction,  and  blood  horses  were  all  the  go.  Priam,  Glencoe, 
Monarch,  and  horses  of  that  stamp,  were  purchased  in  Eng- 
land at  enormous  prices — 15,000  or  16,000  dollars  being  paid 
for  a  single  animal ;  but  a  fondness  for  racing  has  diminished 
not  only  in  the  northern  but  also  in  the  southern  States,  and 
the  importation  of  well-bred  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  has  been 
pursued  with  more  ardour.  Whoever  will  compare  our  com- 
mon native  sheep  with  the  improved  breeds  will  see  at  once  an 
immense  difference  between  them,  and  yet  the  care,  attention, 
and  expense  required  to  raise  the  former  is  no  more  than  for 
those  of  higher  grade.  One  is  an  ornameut  to  lawns  and  an 
object  of  interest ;  the  other  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  poorest 
farms.  The  profit  which  attends  the  raising  of  higher  breeds 
is  far  greater,  and  it  ever  increases  the  pleasure  derived  from 
farming  to  have  the  stock  of  a  superior  qiiality.  In  a  late 
celebration  attended  by  breeders  of  fine  sheep,  it  was  stated 
that  those  from  the  United  States  were  the  purchasers  in  the 
English  markets  of  the  best  animals.  The  influence  of  pre- 
vious importations  and  of  those  now  going  on  must  be  exten- 
sively felt  in  the  production  of  fine  wool  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  manufacture  of  excellent  woollen  fabrics.  The  vast 
extent  of  grazing  land  we  possess  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States  makes  the  production  of  wool  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  industry.  The  southern  States,  except  on  a  few  of 
the  mountains,  are  not  suited  for  this  business.  The  entire 
coast  is  flat  and  sandy  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  from  the 
shore  to  the  mountain  region,  for  the  width  of  100  to  200 
miles.  Over  this  extensive  surface  there  is  no  pasturage  for 
animals,  which  are  fed  on  fodder  and  imported  hay.  The 
mountain  region  south  of  Virginia  affords  some  pasturage, 
which  enterprising  citizens  are  engaged  in  devoting  to  the 
raising  of  sheep.  They  prefer  breeds  from  Spain,  owing  to 
their  supposed  adaptedness  to  a  warm  climate.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Illinois,  which  has  a  level  lay  of  the  land,  was  not 
suited  to  this  purpose ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  sheep 
which  had  reached  their  growth  in  the  eastern  States  advanced 
materially  in  size  and  weight  from  being  introduced  to  rich 
pastures  on  the  prairies.  The  wool  became  coarser,  but  it  in- 
creased in  quantity.  This  important  interest  is  now  under  full 
way  in  most  of  the  States  which  are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  it 
will  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  breed  of  fine  cattle  that  we  are  hkely 


most  to  excel.  Gentlemen  having  country-seats  have  shewn 
a  laudable  desire  to  import  the  best  stock,  on  the  principle 
that  a  few  good  animals  in  a  country  where  labour  is  dear,  are 
better  than  numerous  poor  ones ;  and  that  animals  of  fine 
shape  and  colour  are  objects  of  interest  in  their  lawns.  Tlie 
county  of  Westchester,  especially,  has  become  eminent  for  its 
numerous  and  superior  breeds  of  imported  stock.  Among  the 
earliest  importations  into  that  county  were  some  noble  cattle 
from  Holland.  They  were  beautiful  in  shape,  large,  and  good 
milkers.  These  have  been  crossed  with  the  Durham,  and  a 
breed  known  as  Dutch  and  Durham  is  scattered  over  the 
county.  Old  Mr.  Bathgate,  who  lives  there,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  business  for  half  a  century,  speaks  of  them  as 
being  among  the  best  for  milking.  Stock  of  the  Alderney, 
Ayrshire,  and  Devon  breeds  have  been  imported  by  other 
gentlemen;  but  importations  of  the  Durham  have  been  most 
numerous,  and,  where  the  pasturage  is  good,  they  are  consi- 
dered the  best  stock,  not  only  for  the  dairy,  but  also  for  the 
shambles.  Col.  Morris,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  who  resides  there,  has  been  very  active  in  the 
business  of  importing  good  stock  into  the  country.  His  sales 
of  cattle  have  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  large 
prices  have  been  paid.  It  would,  no  doubt,  very  much  advance 
the  interest  which  gentlemen  feel  in  this  subject  if  annual  sales 
were  made  of  improved  stock,  at  some  convenient  locality  near 
the  city,  open  for  all  sellers.  They  need  some  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  choice  animals  which  will  attract  competition,  and 
enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  without  disad- 
vantage. In  England,  the  most  useful  of  the  nobility  have 
for  years  been  engaged  in  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cattle,  in  which  a  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached  which 
can  hardly  be  excelled.  They  look  upon  fine  stock  as  the  best 
ornaments  of  their  grounds.  Many  citizens  of  public  spirit 
in  the  United  States  have  imitated  this  excellent  example,  and 
conferred  very  great  benefit  upon  the  country  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  in  this  service.  The  cattle  show  at  Saratoga, 
connected  with  the  great  fair  to  commence  on  the  20th  of 
September,  will,  no  doubt,  bs  far  superior  to  any  ever  before 
held  in  this  country.  In  advance  of  the  assemblage,  the 
Agricultural  Society  have  laid  down  certain  tests  by  which 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing, for  the  information  they  convey  with  respect  to 
the  breeds  of  imported  animals, — New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 
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A  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  both  at  home  and  at  least  in 
some  of  the  continental  countries,  is  a  fact  which  no  one  will 
question.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  the  crops  are  less  or  more  defective. 
But  the  more  we  investigate  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the 
more  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  panic  in  the 
com  markets  in  the  West  of  Europe  is  exaggerated  and  is  not 
justified  by  facts.  Already  a  very  great  rise  of  price  has  taken 
place  ;  and  the  most  extravagant  opinions  are  industriously 
circulated  of  further  and  very  extensive  rises.  If  there  be  a 
scarcity,  it  is  for  tlie  interest  of  all  that  it  should  be  known  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and  that  prices  should  rise  to  the  point 
indicated  by  the  degree  of  deficiency.  The  sooner  the  rise 
of  price,  the  sooner  will  all  the  natural  modifiers  of  scarcity 
come  into  active  operation — the  sooner  will  consumption  be 
economised — the  sooner  will  new  supplies  be  stimulated  from 
distant  and  remote  markets.  And,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  not 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  the  fact  of  a  scarcity  should 
be  suppressed,  or  that  its  extent  should  be  under-estimated. 
At  the  same  time  the  operations  of  the  corn  trade  necessarily 
extend  over  a  long  period — transactions  originating  by  an 
order  to  day,  which  involves  a  specific  responsibility  upon  the 
importer,  entails  the  risk  of  several  months,  and  it  will  de- 
pend upon  the  prices  in  March,  April,  or  l^.Iay  next  whether 
they  are  attended  with  profit  or  loss.  They  are,  moreover,  in 
such  a  year  as  the  present  upon  so  huge  a  scale,  that  any 
serious  disappointment  to  those  immediately  concerned  in- 
volves many  others  in  ruin,  and  has  not  unfrequently  led  to 
grave  monetary  and  commercial  crises.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  should  form  as  just  an  estimate 
of  the  occasion  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at,  and  that  all  the 
elements  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  question  should  be 
brought  forward  as  prominently  as  possible. 

Let  us  refer  to  what  hsippened  in  1846-47,  the  last  period  of 
any  considerable  scarcity.  We  think  that  it  will  not  be 
doubted  t'.iat  the  circumstances  of  that  period  were  much 
more  serious  than  those  of  the  present  time,  so  far  as  regards 
the  deficiency  of  food.  In  France,  in  addition  to  a  worse  crop 
of  grain,  there  was  almost  a  total  failure  of  the  potato.  In 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  the  grain  crops 
were  much  worse  than  in  the  present  year,  while  the  potato 
crop  was  almost  a  total  loss.  In  England  and  Scotland  the 
grain  crops  of  1846  were  not  worse,  in  some  districts  perhaps 
better,  than  those  of  the  present  year,  but  the  potato 
crop  was  infinitely  and  incomparably  worse.  But  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  periods,  and  in  favour 
of  the  present  time,  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  Ire- 
land. In  Ireland,  in  1846-47,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
actual  famine,  and  that  told  upon  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  more  severely,  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  inter- 
posed with  a  sum  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling  to  save  the 
people  from  starvation,  the  greater  part  of  which  acted  di- 
rectly upon  the  foreign  grain  markets.  In  the  present  year 
the  crops  of  all  kinds  in  Ireland  are  so  good  that  they  will 
rather  have  a  considerable  surplus  to  spare  than  require  any 
assistance  from  abroad.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  present  year  as  less  formidable  both  at  home  and 
on  the  Continent  than  1846-47. 

Well,  what  happened  in  that  year  ?  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  1846,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  47s.  5d,  the 


qr. ;  by  the  end  of  September  it  rose  to  53s.  Id. ;  in  October 
to  61s. ;  in  November  it  fell  to  59s.  ;  in  December  it  again 
rose  to  61s.  6d.;  in  January  to  74s.  lid. ;  in  March  to  77s. ; 
in  April  it  fell  to  753.  lOd. ;  and  in  May  the  average  price 
reached  1028.  5d.,  the  highest  price  since  July,  1817.  In 
June  the  price  fell  to  Qls.  4d. ;  in  July  to  77s.  3d.;  in  Oc- 
tober to  60s.  4d. ;  and  in  September  to  49s.  6d.,  having  been 
a  fall  in  less  than /o!»-  months  of  52s.  lid.  a  qr.  The  stocks 
both  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  warehouses  in  this  country 
and  in  France  were  enormous,  and  the  ruin  which  then 
followed  to  the  holders  was  the  commencement  and  the  main 
cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassment  which  was  so  severely 
experienced  at  that  period.  And  all  this  took  pi  ice  in  spite  of 
the  public  funds  of  England  being  employed  to  assist  Ireland 
to  the  extent  of  about  £10,000,000,  and  those  of  France 
to  an  amount  unknown,  but  very  great.  But  then  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  now  political  reasons  which  did  not 
exist  in  1847,  and  which  may  greatly  tend  to  aggravate  the 
actual  deficiency  : — that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  imports 
are  derived  from  Russia,  North  and  South,  which  in  the  event 
of  a  war  may  be  entirely  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  contended,  that  the  United  States  are  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
ply us  with  more  grain  than  at  any  former  time.  These  are 
two  points  of  intense  interest  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
regard  to  which  we  propose  shortly  to  consider  the  facts,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  any  light 
upon  them. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  importance  of  Russia  as  a  source 
of  supply.  In  considering  this  point  we  wiU  take  it  for 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  at  war  :  we  will 
take  the  case  at  the  worst.  Let  us,  then,  first  see  what  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  supplies  of  wheat  has  been  of  late  years 
supplied  from  Russia,  including  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Seas.    The  comparison  stands  thus : — 

Wheat  and  Flour  Entire  Supply  of 

Supplied  by  Russia.  Wheat  and  Flour. 

Quarters.  Quarters. 

1846 204,850  ..  3,344,142 

1847 850,587  ..  4,464,757 

1848 523,138  ..  3,082,231 

1849 597,556  ..  4,835,280 

1850 638,614  ..  4,830,263 

1851 No  return  ..  4,812,000 

1852 733,571  ..  3,960,000 

Thus  we  find  that  in  no  single  year  have  the  supplies  from 
Russia  been  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  im- 
ported. But  even  in  the  event  of  a  war,  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  much  less  than  usual  would  be  im- 
ported with  prices  at  their  present  rate  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  Russian  ports  would  still  be  open  to  neutral  ships.  In  the 
next  place,  a  large  portion  of  the  best  wheat  now  shipped  from 
Odessa  would,  in  the  case  of  need,  find  its  way  to  the  German 
frontier,  or  to  Danzig.  During  the  last  war  in  which  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  engaged,  the  wool  usually  shipped  at  Odessa 
was  conveyed  in  waggons  to  Germany,  and  came  down  the 
Rhine  and  was  shipped  to  this  country  from  Rotterdam. 
During  the  Danish  blockade  several  cargoes  of  wheat  were 
conveyed  by  land,  partly  by  railway,  to  the  Rhine,  and  thence 
to  England,  though  the  price  was  moderate  at  the  time.  Now, 
as  compared  with  any  former  period,  the  means  of  transport 
are  so  much  increased,  both  by  railway  and  by  steam  navi- 
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gation,  that,  supposing  prices  to  con'.Lue  high,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  much  Russian  produe  would  reach  this  coun- 
try, though  every  Russian  port  were  hermetically  sealed. 
Even  then,  in  the  event  of  war,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be 
avoided,  we  do  not  anticipate  much,  if  any,  diminution  in  the 
entire  supply  from  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  price  of 
\yheat  remains  as  high  as  it  now  is  in  Western  Europe,  there 
are  good  grounds  for  expecting  that  a  larger  supply  will 
be  furnished  by  Russia  t!ian  in  any  former  year  ;  but  then 
a  consideral)le  portion  of  it  will  be  required  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  1847  the  United  States  supplied  us  with  1,834,142  qrs. 
of  wheat  and  flour,  out  of  an  entire  import  of  4,464,757  qrs. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  have  the  means  of  supply  increased 
in  so  remarkable  a  way,  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since 
1847,  as  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Upper 
Canada ;  and  if  high  prices  continue,  it  is  certain  that  the 
supplies  from  those  quarters  will  greatly  exceed  anything  we 
have  yet  seen  or  anticipated.  Since  1847  upwards  of  12,000,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
public  bodies  to  new  cultivators.  Emigrants  from  Europe  to 
the  number  of  about  1,500,000  have  arrived,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  On  all  hands  it  is 
agreed  that  the  crops  in  the  United  States  are  unusually 
good,  and  more  particularly  so  in  great  wheat  districts  which 
border  on  the  Western  Lakes. 

In  1847  the  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  the  supply  of 
the  foreign  demand  consisted  in  the  expense  and  insufficiency 
of  internal  transport.  The  Erie  Canal  in  the  north,  and  the 
Mississippi  in  the  south,  were  the  only  two  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  shipping  ports.  Since  then  the  most 
remarkable  development  of  internal  traffic  has  taken  place. 
The  former  means  proved  entirely  inadequate  for  the  traffic 
that  was  required,  and  besides  the  enormous  cost  which  this 
state  of  things  caused,  the  delay  in  some  cases,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  transport  in  others,  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  of  furnishing  supplies  from  those  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  absorbed  so  much  of  the  price,  high  as  it  was,  as 
to  lessen  the  inducement  of  the  farmers  to  forward  their 
stocks.  Now,  all  this  is  changed.  In  speaking  of  the  com- 
parative means  of  transport  in  1847  at  this  time,  the  United 
States  Economist  says  : — "  Between  the  western  waters  and 
the  Atlantic  has,  since  1847,  been  opened  the  northern  line  of 
railroads  ;  the  New  York  Central  line  tnade  free  for  freight ; 
tl^ie  Erie  railroad  connecting  the  latter  at  Dunkirk,  and  with  the 


western  roads ;  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  prolonged  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  making,  with 
the  Erie  Canal,  seven  avenues  instead  of  one.  In  1847  the 
only  great  work  which  fed  the  Lakes  was  the  Ohio  Canal  at 
Cleveland.  Since  the  several  works  traversing  Ohio  have 
been  opened,  the  Indian  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Ohio,  through  a  fertile  district,  has  been  completed.  The 
two  great  railroads  traversing  Michigan  are  now  in  opera- 
tion  At    Chicago   the  Illinois   Canal  and   several   roads 

traversing  rich  districts  convey  vast  quantities,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Lake  tonnage  has  greatly  increased  the  transpor- 
tation," 

With  such  increased  facdities,  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
apply  chiefly  to  the  great  wheat-producing  districts,  it  la 
certain  that,  with  the  present  prices,  every  bushel  of  grain  that 
can  be  spared  will  be  sent  to  the  Atlantic  ports  for  shipment, 
and  which  will  receive  no  insignificant  accession  by  the  large 
quantity  of  wheat  now  produced  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  1847  also,  or  at  least  at  one  period  of  that  year,  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  was  impeded 
by  the  want  of  shipping.  Since  then,  however,  the  increase  on 
their  own  tonnage  has  been  so  great,  that  those  best  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  think  that,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  shipping  of  this  country,  they  will  be  able  to 
furnish  tonnage  of  their  own  sufficient  for  the  grain  trade 
which  may  arise.  In  1845  the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
was  2,400,000  tons ;  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  it  had  in- 
creased to  4,100,000  tons. 

In  the  event,  then,  of  high  prices  continuing  we  must  be 
prepared  to  see  very  large  supplies  from  the  United  States. 
The  present  prices,  though  high,  are  not  yet  so  extravagant  as 
they  were  in  1847,  when,  if  more  moderation  had  existed,  and 
a  more  temperate  estimate  of  the  real  deficiency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  means  of  supply  on  the  other,  much  of  the 
mischief  which  followed  might  have  been  obviated.  In  the 
present  year,  if  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  question  be 
taken,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  deficiency 
is  not  near  so  great,  one  way  and  another,  as  in  1846-47,  and 
that  the  means  and  facilities  of  making  good  the  deficien";y, 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  greater  than  in  1847,  or  at  any  former 
period  whatever.  And  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  individuals  immediately 
engaged,  will  not  suffer  from  a  repetition  of  the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant speculations  which  took  place  in  that  year. — 
Economist. 


REAPING     MACHINES. 


Sir, — I  will  feel  much  obliged  if  inthe  columns  of  your  valuable 
journal  you  can  find  space  for  a  few  remarks  I  wish  to  make  on 
that  niuch-agitatrd  question,  reaping.  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  crying  up 
one  or  any  of  the  practices  in  use.  But  as  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  them  all,  and  more  especially  that  of 
the  sickle,  I  trust  that  in  giving  the  results  of  my  experience 
for  the  inspection  of  any  who  have  not  had  such  favourable 
means  of  itiforming  themselves,  I  shall  be  fully  exonerated 
from  any  charge  of  presumption  I  might  seem  guilty  of.  In 
deed,  after  the  communication  of  your  "Old  Correspondent" 
of  last  week,  a  letter  containing  practical  facts  will  not  seem 
either  so  very  inopportune  or  uncalled  for,  as  it  might  other- 


wise have  done.  Therefore,  without  any  more  comment  or 
preface,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give,  not  "  loose  statements," 
but  facts  practically  a-jcertained,  knowing  well  that  — 

"  They  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 
And  cauna  be  disputed." 

To  cut  with  the  sickle  a  crop  of  oats  such  as  spoken  of  last 
week,  viz.,  "nearly  80  bushels  an  acre"  would  require  five 
good  reapers  one  day  of  nine  hours.  To  cut  as  "  low  and  as 
level"  as  the  reaping  machine,  it  would  take  one  hand  more 
We  assume,  however,  that  five  cuts  it,  the  cost  would  be  as 
follows : — 
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5  reapers  at  2s.  6d.  per  day 12  6 

1  binder  at  2s.  6d. 2  6 

Horse-raking    0  4 

Per  acre 15  4 

Mowing  with  the  scythe  trould  cost  per  acre. .  3  0 

Taking  up  and  binding    4  6 

Stoo  king  and  raking    1  4 


Per  acre 8  10 

M'Cormick's  reaper  would,  with  one  pair  of  horses,  attended 
by  two  active  men,  cut  of  the  same  crop  and  in  the  same  time 
nine  acres.    Cost  as  under  :— 

£    s.    d. 

2  men  raking  ofif  and  driving  alternately  0    6     0 

8  ditto  taking  up  and  binding 10    0 

3  ditto  stocking 0     7     6 

4  boys  or  girls  making  bands 0    2    0 

Horse-raking    0     3     0 

1  pair  of  horses    0     5     0 


2    3     6 
Or  4s.  lOd.  per  acre. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  to  be  so  deeply  initiated 
in  the  mystery  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  as  our  friend, 


"your  old  correspondent,"  and  his  veterans  of  the  "old 
school,"  yet  i  am  glad  that  1  have  got  as  much  arithmetic  as 
enables  me  to  see  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  reaper,  when  compared  with  the  sickle,  is  fully 
93.  per  acre. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  be  at  the  expense  of  a  reaper  to 
cut  your  crops  at  4s.  lOd.,  when  the  farmers  of  Durham  can 
cut  by  hand  for  5s.  ?  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
either  the  crops  or  the  prices  given  for  cutting  them  in  Durham 
county  are  this  harvest ;  but  I  have  it,  and  that  upon  good 
authority,  that  crops  of  considerable  less  magnitude  than  that 
which  was  last  week  held  up  to  our  wondering  gaze  as  cut  for 
78.,  cost  last  harvest  for  cutting  and  binding  15s.  an  acre.  And 
it  is  a  fact  notorious  to  all,  that  since  that  period  the  value  of 
labour  has  undergone  no  diminution.  Indeed,  from  any  point 
of  view  in  which  I  can  see  the  statements  of  your  correspon- 
dent, held  up  though  they  were  as  facts,  and  supported  by  all 
the  flourish  of  rhetoric,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  versed  as 
he  may  be  in  £  s.  d.,  he  has  erred  in  his  calculation  of  bushels 
and  acres. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 


THE    WHEAT    TRADE.  — No.    Ill, 


Dear  Sir, — Since  my  letter  of  the  14th  ult.,  a  variety  of 
circumstances  of  great  moment  to  this  trade  have  occurred, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  first  at  home :  after  a  fair 
but  late  and  rather  protracted  harvest,  it  is  found  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  is  not  only  deficient  in  regard  to  its  breadth, 
but  also  in  respect  both  to  its  yield  and  quality.  All 
these  defects  arise  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  excessive 
falls  of  rain  during  the  four  months  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  This  uot  only  prevented  a  large  breadth  of 
wheat  from  being  sown  at  all,  but  also  unfitted  the  land  for 
bearing  a  full  crop  of  wheat,  by  draining  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  soluble  salts  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
plants,  and  particularly  for  the  perfecting  of  the  kernel.  This 
will  be  better  understood,  if  1  refer  to  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Mechi  last  year,  in  which,  in  speaking  of  the  ill  effect  of  plac- 
ing dunghills  in  open  ground  instead  of  under  shelter,  he 
stated  that,  having  once  done  this  in  a  field  that  was  thorough 
drained,  the  dunghill,  as  it  became  saturated  with  the  rains, 
lost  its  ammonia,  and  other  valuable  portions,  which  were  fil- 
tered off  in  such  quantities  by  the  drains,  that  the  water  of  a 
river  into  which  they  emptied  themselves  was  so  tainted  for 
a  mile  down  the  stream,  as  to  be  unusable  by  his  tenants  re- 
siding ou  its  bank,  at  that  distance  from  the  field. 

This  result  I  foresaw  in  the  month  of  November  last,  and 
referred  to  it  in  the  "  Dublin  Advocate"  newspaper,  at  the 
same  time  warning  the  farmers  that,  unless  they  top-dressed 
their  wheats  in  the  spring,  they  stood  a  fair  chance  of  having 
a  deficient  crop.  The  result  of  this  harvest  proves  the  truth 
of  my  theory ;  although  it  was  objected  at  the  time  by  an 
eminent  chymist,  that  the  rains  woidd  deposit  as  much  of 
ammoniacal  and  other  salts,  as  they  took  away.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  rain  water  contains  these  salts ;  but  I  also  believe 
that  excessive  rains  contain  a  less  proportion  than  gentle 
showers,  and  that  so  far  from  excessive  rains  depositing  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  soluble  salts,  they  carry  off  what  are 
already  in  the  land,  without  any  adequate  compensation.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  we  have  such  a  fall  of  rain  as  that  in 
November  last,  which  amounted  to  7i  inches  in  the  month. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  wheat  plant  is  never  inactwe  when  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  above  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  although  it  may  be 
a  hard  frost  on  the  surface.  The  root  continues  to  "  gather" 
or  tiller,  even  when  covered  with  snow  (as  every  farmer  knows), 
which  in  fact  forms  a  protecting  cover  from  the  effects  of  the 
frost.  But  if  the  land  be  sodden  with  water,  as  was  the  case 
last  autumn,  although  there  will  probably  be  plenty  of  straw, 
because  the  conditions  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  its  production 
are  not  injured,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  exhaustion  of 
the  essential  elements  required  to  form  the  grain,  these  having 
been  carried  off  by  the  excessive  falls  of  rain.  It  was  from 
these  causes,  and  for  these  reasons  that  I  looked  for  a  defi- 
cient  produce  of  wheat  this  harvest ;  aud  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  my  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

I  understand  that  the  deficiency  in  produce  is  estimated  at 
one  quarter  per  acre,  or  two-sevenths  of  the  usual  average  :  if 
to  this  we  add  the  deficiency  in  the  breadth  sown,  which  is 
reckoned,  I  think,  at  one-fifth ;  and,  again,  estimate  the  entire 
average  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  16,000,000  qrs,  we 
shall  come  at  the  following  results  : — 16,000,000  qrs.,  at  3^ 
qrs.  per  acre,  will  require  4,571,428  acres;  one-fifth  of  which 
is  914,285  acres  ;  914,285  acres,  at  3^  qrs.  per  acre,  is  nearly 
equal  to  3,200,000  qrs. — the  deficiency  in  coru,  on  account  of 
deficiency  in  breadth.  Again,  if  we  deduct  the  deficiency  of 
914,285  acres  from  the  full  breadth,  as  above,  it  will  leave 
3,657,143  acres;  3,657,143  acres,  at  3 J  qrs.  per  acre,  is  equal 
to  12,800,000  qrs.;  two-sevenths  of  which  is  3,657,143  qrs. 
The  aggregate  deficiency,  therefore,  stands  as  follows  : — 

Deficiency  in  breadth  sown,  in  round  1  g  ogn  000  ars 

numbers,  say J    '       '        ^    ' 

Ditto  in  produce  on  what  was  sown ...     3,657,143   „ 


Total 


6,857,143  qrs. 


If  these  premises  be  even  proximately  correct,  and  this  de- 
ficiency be  added  to  the  average  importation  of  the  last  four 
years,  which  amounted  to  nearly  5,000,000  qrs.  per  annum,  we 
shall  require  an  importation  of  nearly  12,000,000  qrs.  between 
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harvests,  provided  the  consumjitiou  does  not  fall  off :  and  that 
it  will  not  we  have  the  i)est  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  great  hives  of  industry  are  fidly  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  can  afford  to  purchase  bread,  even  at  the  highest 
price  that  we  can  reasonably  contemplate.  Let  us  now  take  a 
view  of  the  prospect  we  have  of  supplying  this  enormous  defi- 
ciency : — 

1st.  An  importation  of  12,000,000  qrs.  will  require  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  230,770  qrs.  per  week  throughout  the  entire 
year  at  all  our  ports.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind ;  for  the 
niealinen  were  almost  frightened  out  of  their  propriety  a  fort- 
night ago,  by  an  arrival  of  84,000  qrs.  at  this  port ;  when,  had 
they  fully  understood  the  position,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
prayed  for  that  quantity  weekly.  The  ports  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  I  should  suppose,  receive  as  much  wheat  and  flour 
as  all  the  other  ports  of  England  put  together ;  yet  1  much 
question  whether  we  shall  have  half-a-dozen  importations  to 
this  port,  this  season,  so  large  as  the  one  referred  to.  But  to 
our  point :  where  is  this  12,000,000  qrs.  to  come  from  ? 

My  estimate — for  it  was  but  an  estimate  taken  from  the 
best  statistics  I  could  procure — of  the  exporting  power  of  the 
wheat-bearing  districts  did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight 
millions.  From  the  present  aspect  of  things  abroad,  I  am 
iucliued  to  think  that  even  that  estimate  is  now  above  the 
mark.  I  adhere  to  the  statement  in  the  first  section,  that 
from  the  northern  ports  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  2,377,683 
qrs.,  provided  a  war  does  not  intervene  to  cause  a  derange- 
ment of  the  trade ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
bulk  of  it  will  come  to  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  prices  run 
up  in  France  beyond  ours. 

Ill  the  second  section,  the  prospect  is  considerably  worse 
than  when  my  letter  was  written  six  weeks  ago.  Egypt — 
which  I  reckoned  to  yield  550,000  qrs. — will  export  none  after 
December,  the  Pasha  having  issued  a  prohibition  from  that 
period.  We  shall  therefore  obtain  less  than  half  a  million 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ports,  except  we  get  it 
second-hand,  which,  looking  at  the  necessitous  state  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  we  can  hardly  expect. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  from  the  Black  Sea,  how  stands 
the  case  with  us  ?  It  is  an  established  fact  now,  that  the  crop 
both  in  Southern  Russia  and  in  the  Danubian  Principalities 
is  an  abundant  one,  and  that  both  at  Odessa  and  Galatz  the 
stocks  have  been  unprecedented.  But,  how  much  of  this 
large  produce  will  come  to  England  ?  It  appears  that,  so 
much  behind-hand  have  our  merchants  been  hitherto  in  se- 
curing themselves,  that  out  of  112  cargoes  that  have  recently 
been  shipped  at  Odessa,  only  eiyht  were  destined  for  Eng- 
land*. And  again,  that,  in  the  six  weeks  previous  to  the 
12th  Sept.,  500,000  qrs.  had  been  shipped  at  the  same  port, 
of  which  only  33,000  were  destined  for  England  ! 

How  is  it,  then,  that  whilst  the  whole  continent  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  scrambling  for  the  wheat,  whilst 
at  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  other  ports,  the 
merchants  are  sending  the  whole  strength  of  their  commercial 
marine  to  the  Black  Sea;  the  merchants  of  Britain  stand 
looking  on  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  hardly  moving 
an  inch  out  of  their  usual  track,  as  if  there  were  any  doubt 
whatever  of  a  deficiency  greater  than  we  have  known  for  a  vast 
number  of  years ;  for  not  even  in  1846-7  was  there  so  small  a 
stock  of  wheat  in  the  country  as  at  this  present  moment  ? 

I  have  estimated  the  exporting  power  of  the  Black  Sea 
ports  at  rather  more  than  three  millions.  It  may  probably 
exceed  my  estimate ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  competitors 
for  it  are  unusually  numerous  and  active ;   stimulated  both  by 


*  See  Mr.  Mongredien's  letter  of  the  23rd  ult. 


their  own  requirements,  and  the  certainty  that,  even  if  they 
import  more  than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption,  such 
is  the  deficiency  here,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  reap  a  hand- 
some profit  upon  the  surplus  by  re-exportation. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  third  section.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  United  States,  where,  we  are  informed,  there  is  a  large 
crop,  and  an  increased  breadth  sown  last  season.  I  see,  by  a 
letter  in  the  Times  of  last  Monday,  from  America,  that  in  the 
last  five  years  there  have  been  sold  by  the  federal  Government 
12,000,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  cultivable  ;  and 
the  writer  calculates,  from  this  circumstance,  that  a  vastly  in- 
creased exporting  power  has  accnied ;  and  that  between  the 
excellence  of  the  crop  and  the  extended  cultivation,  there  will 
be  an  unprecedented  surplus  wherewith  to  bless  their  needy 
kinsman  John  Bull. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  of  America  (the  United  States)  for 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  I  confess  I  have  no  great  faith  in 
Brother  Jonathan's  large  words.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
of  that  quantity  of  land  being  sold,  because  the  statement  is 
probably  taken  from  the  Government  report.  But  the  in- 
ference drawn  therefrom  is  hypothetical— and  a  bad  hypothesis 
too.  In  the  first  place,  will  any  one  believe  that  this  large 
quantity  of  land  has  actually  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation, capable  of  growing  a  crop  of  wheat  ?  Or  that  even 
what  has  been  cleared  in  the  five  years  is  all  sown  with  wheat  ? 
Or  that  the  produce  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  growers  to 
export  a  large  surplus  beyond  their  own  wants  ? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  very  speedily.  The  clear- 
ing process  is  a  tedious  one ;  and  with  the  means  possessed  by 
the  generality  of  emigrants — for  they  constitute  the  bulk  of 
purchasers — it  requires  a  long  time,  even  after  the  timber  is 
felled,  to  make  the  land  productive.  This  will  best  appear, 
when  we  consider  the  average  produce  of  wheat  throughout 
the  States,  which,  according  to  a  high  authority,  does  not  ex- 
ceed  eight  bushels  per  acre  !  Now,  in  1840,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  wheat  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  did  not  amount 
to  nine  millions  of  quarters :  and  since  that  period  con- 
sumption'has  kept  nearly  an  even  pace  with  production. 
During  the  last  five  years,  too,  the  emigration  to  the  States 
has  been  unusually  great,  and  every  emigrant  of  course 
helped  the  consumption  much  more  than  the  production  the 
first  three  years  of  his  advent ;  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  land  having  been  sold,  will  not  at  present 
help  us  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  farmers  have  found  that 
Indian  Corn  pays  them  much  better,  in  the  long  run,  than  wheat, 
or  any  other  grain,  which  is  proved  by  the  immense  quantity  of 
that  cereal  grown,  more  than  of  anything  else.  Wheat,  in  fact, 
does  not  constitute  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  cereal  produce 
of  the  states,  and  the  exports  from  thence  to  the  United  King, 
dom  have  seldom  reached  a  million  quarters.  I  have  now 
before  me  the  Parliamentary  returns  for  the  three  years  from 
1849  to  1851,  and  I  find  the  following  statement  of  wheat,  and 
flour  as  wheat  imported  in  those  years  • — 

1849 613,601  qrs. 

1850 537,030   „ 

1851 911,855   „ 

In  neither  of  these  years,  then,  did  the  quantity  amount  to  a 
million  quarters ;  and  yet,  free-trade  having  given  them  a  per- 
manent market,  the  bulk  of  their  surplus  came  here. 

But  supposing  the  United  States  are  able  to  export  two 
millions  of  quarters  this  year,  how  will  the  case  stand  with  us? 
Why,  there  also  we  have  the  French,  if  not  some  other 
countries  of  Europe,  for  competitors,  and  already  they  are  in 
that  market  purchasing  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  by 
agents  direct  from  home,  whilst  our  merchants  are  sending  out 
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their  orders  witli  «  fixed  inaxhuum  price,  which  the  return 
mail  informs  them  was  much  below  the  market ;  and  thus  they 
are  allowing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
slip  through  their  fingers  until  they  will  only  be  able  to  get  it 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances, 
with  so  vigorous  a  competition,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  even 
obtain  so  much  wheat  from  the  states  as  we  did  last  year — 
those  ports  of  the  continent  which  hitherto  have  been  closed 
against  the  importations  of  grain  being  now  opened.  If  we  get 
800,000  qrs.  in  wheat  and  flour,  it  will  be  as  much,  I  think,  as 
we  can  expect. 

From  Canada  it  is  probable  we  shall  have  an  increased  supply. 
Her  intimate  relationship,  both  by  blood  and  common  interests, 
will  give  us  the  preponderance  there,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  our  imports  from  thence  will  equal  those  from  their  Yankee 
neighbours.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Canada  is  much 
more  advanced  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  generally 
speaking.  In  the  latter,  land  is  so  abundant  and  so  cheap,  and 
labour  so  dear,  that  the  farmers  liad  it  more  to  their  advantage 
to  cultivate  a  large  quantity  imperfectly  than  a  small  quantity 
well ;  which  accounts  for  the  small  produce,  as  stated  above. 
But  in  Canada  some  of  oar  best  English  farmers  have  become 
settlers ;  and  although  in  the  first  instance  good  English 
farming  is  of  little  value,  yet  when  once  the  land  is  brought 
into  a  proper  state  of  tillage,  there  is  as  much  scope  for  good 
husbandry  there  as  in  England. 

Such  are  my  views  of  the  present  prospect  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  wheat  for  this  season  ;  and,  if  they  are  correct,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  even  a  proximate  guess  at  the  probable 
quantity  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain.  One  thing,  however,  is 
very  certain — that  unless  our  merchants  bestir  themselves  in 
time,  there  will  be  an  awful  deficiency  in  stock,  and  enormous 
high  prices  next  year.  We  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  safety, 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  largest  deficiency  in  the  home 
growth  of  wheat  that  has  occurred  for  a  long  series  of  years  ; 
and  this  fact  renders  it  imperative  that  a  much  larger  im- 
portation than  usual  will  be  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
competition  which  is  already  in  the  field  against  us  will  cer- 
tainly render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us,  without  the 
greatest  promptitude  and  at  still  higher  prices  than  the  present, 
to  secure  enough  for  the  year's  consumption. 

Hitherto,  in  my  letters,  I  have  made  no  particular  allusion 
to  Ireland,  having  reserved  it  for  a  parting  word.  I  find  there- 
fore that  the  wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland 
in  thirteen  years,  from  1826  to  1839  inclusive,  was  8,094,197 
qrs.,  or  an  average  of  622,630  qrs.  per  annum.  In  the  following 
thirteen  years,  from  1840  to  1852,  the  quantity  was  only 
3,658,159  qrs.,  or  281,397  qrs.  per  annum.  And  taking  the 
three  years  1849-50  51,  I  find  them  respectively  233,435, 
168,746,  and  90,794  qrs.  This  comprises  wheat  and  wheaten 
flour,  and  exhibits  a  great  falling  off  in  the  exporting  power  of 
that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  three  years, 
there  have  been  imported  into  Ireland  from  foreign  parts  and 
from  Great  Britain  the  following  respective  amounts : — 
722,025,  976,506,  and  1,302,460  qrs.  The  account  therefore 
stands  thus : — 

Imported   in    three  years,  from  1      „  nnn  nm 

1849  to  1851....:...; }     2,000,991  qrs. 

Exported  same  time 492,955 


Excess  of  imports  . , 1,508,036 

Thus  Ireland,  which  a  iew  years  since  furnished  us  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  wheat  and  flour,  does  not  now  grow  enough 
for  her  own  consumption.  For  this  change  there  are  several 
causes.  One  is  the  loss  of  the  potato,  and  the  famine  in  1846, 
which  habituated  the  population  to  the  use  of  cereal  food ; 


and  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  since,  in  the  cousumptiou 
of  bread  and  other  cereal  preparations.  But  another  and 
striking  cause  is  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  produce,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  has  been  taking  place 
for  some  years  ;  so  that  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  Ireland — 
which  a  few  years  since  grew  twenty  barrels  per  acie,  of  twenty 
stones  each — will  not  now  produce  more  than  from  six  to  eight 
barrels.  This  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  disuse  of  lime  as  a 
dressing  for  wheat,  the  upper  soil  of  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
containing  no  lime,  and  of  course  no  phosphates.  So  impo- 
verished were  the  farmers  by  the  famine  and  loss  of  the  potato, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  land  as  for- 
merly. The  chief  reason,  however,  for  the  faUiug  off  in  the 
produce  of  wheat,  is  the  determined  spirit  for  emigration  which 
has  seized  the  whole  rural  population  almost  en  masse.  For 
tliis  they  have  been  preparing  for  years,  and  have  actually  run 
the  land  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  take  years  to  recover 
it.  I  am  acquainted  with  three  Suffolk  farmers,  who  together 
took  a  tract  of  laud  in  Roscommon  of  about  six  hundred  acres ; 
it  is  naturally  of  as  fine  a  quahty  as  any  in  Ireland  ; 
but  so  completely  was  it  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping  by 
the  former  occupiers,  that  although  they  have  been  now  three 
or  four  years  upon  it,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  recover  and 
repay  them  for  the  outlay. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  operations  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  will  produce  a  most  beneficial  change  in 
the  whole  economics  of  the  land  in  Ireland.  Hitherto,  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  been  useless  in  a  national  point  of  view ;  for 
so  deeply  was  it  encumbered,  that  neither  the  owner,  the  occu- 
pier, nor  the  country  at  large  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  It 
is  now  passing  into  other  and  more  useful  hands,  who  have 
money  and  spirit  to  make  the  most  of  it  ;  and  I  confidently 
anticipate  that,  before  many  years,  Ireland  will  again  become 
an  exporting  country,  besides  growing  enough  cereals  for  a 
rising  and  thriving  population. 

Neither  have  I  specially  referred  to  the  contingency  of  a 
continental  war,  whicii,  even  if  Great  Britain  is  not  involved' 
would  at  the  present  moment  prove  most  calamitous  to  her.  It 
would  in  that  case  be  still  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
us  to  obtain  the  adequate  supplies  for  the  season  ;  r.ud  we 
might  have  a  recurrence  of  the  prices  and  scenes  of  1799  and 
1800.  Let  us  hope  that  Providence  will  avert  such  a  calamity ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  let  our  merchants  "  make  hay  whilst  the 
sun  shines";  or,  in  other  words, send  out  their  orders  and  their 
vessels  befoie  the  stocks  of  wheats  at  the  various  foreign  ports 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  neighbours. 

Yours  truly, 

London,  Hept.  29.  S.  C, 


GUANO  AS  A  MANURE.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  com- 
munication to  the  Times  from  Mr.  James  Caird,  Baldoon, 
upon  the  importance  of  the  guano  question :  "  Mr.  Caird  sets 
out  by  giving  the  result  of  an  experimeut  on  his  own  farm, 
where,  by  the  application  of  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  to  an 
acre  of  wheat  land,  without  any  other  manure  being  used,  he 
obtained — 

Upon  the  acre  so  dressed,  44  bushels  ;  and  of  straw  40  cwt.. 
On  one  acre  not  dressed,     35  bushels ;  and  of  straw,  30  cwt. 

Increase  iu  wheat,    9  bushels ;  and  of  straw,  10  cwt. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  mode  of  manuring  Mr.  Caird  employs, 
further  than  to  say  that  his  system  certainly  is  not  that  of 
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high  farming ;  and  he  must  hold  uuder  very  liberal  covenants. 
Were  his  practice  generally  adopted,  of  only  giving  2  cwt.  of 
guano  per  cwt.  to  all  the  bare  fallows  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  manure,  we  should  speedily  require  enhanced  importations 
of  wheat,  flour,  &c.  But  to  return  to  his  experiment.  It  is 
only  partially  given ;  and,  referring  to  the  cost  price  of  the 
guano,  £1,  and  the  9  bushels  extra  of  wheat  obtained,  Mr. 
Cairdsays:  'I  have  9  bushels  of  wheat  for  £1.'  lie  may 
may  have  the  number  of  bushels  extra ;  but  in  order  to  have 
exhibited  his  experiment,  from  which  he  deduces  his  calcula- 
tions, and  upon  which  he  builds  his  hypothesis,  correctly,  he 
ought  to  have  stated  the  weights  •per  bushel  both  of  his 
dressed  and  unmanured  acre  of  wheat,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  guano  has  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  quantity  and 
diminishing  the  weight  of  grain.  Till  he  shows  that  the 
weights  of  both  are  the  same,  his  premises  are  not  proved. 
But  further,  grantiug  that  he  does  obtain  this  enhanced  pro- 
duction, he  seems  to  write  upon  the  supposition  that  hitherto 
no  guano  has  been  used,  and  that  its  application,  at  the  rate 
of  2  cwt.  per  acre,  over  the  wheat  soils  of  the  United  King- 
dom, would  render  this  country  independent  of  foreign  grain. 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  then  he  is  egregiously  mistaken  as  to 
the  amount  of  guano  used  on  grain  crops  ;  and  the  whole  sys- 


tem of  calculation  must,  theietore,  be  incorrect,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  ascertained  fact  tliat  on  many  soils  guano  is 
inoperative  in  effects,  on  some  prejudicial.  But  to  conclude. 
Mr.  Caird  apparently  comes  forward  on  this  occasion  as  com- 
plaining of  the  guano  monopoly,  and  as  the  champion  of 
the  agriculturists,  who  to  a  man  have  been  crying  out  at  its 
exorbitant  price,  which  prohibits  its  extended  application — as 
a  proof  of  which,  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  offer  of 
£1,000  premium  for  an  equally  efficient  manure,  at  £5  per 
ton,  need  only  be  pointed  to.  On  this  point,  his  letter  is  a 
perfect  paradox.  The  guano  monopoly  he  characterizes  as  a 
public  calamity.  All  monopolies  have  been  considered  so,  be- 
cause they  enhance  prices.  But  here  we  have  Mr.  Caird 
stating  that  Peruvian  guano,  at  the  present  price  of  £10  per 
ton,  with  the  now  price  of  wheat,  is  amphj  remunerative  to 
the  farmer;  that  the  limited  supply  is  what  he  has  reason  to 
complain  of;  and  thereby  showing  Messrs.  Gibbs  thut  their 
monopoly  is  no  hardship  at  all  as  respects  price.  They  have 
only  to  keep  up  the  supply,  although  at  £10  per  ton,  aud  this 
public  calamity  vanishes  !  What  use  is  there,  then,  for  calling 
in  State  interference,  discovery  expeditions,  and  all  such  ap- 
pliances ?  Will  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom  thank  Mr.  Caird 
for  help  to  cheapen  guano  ?    I  suspect  not. 


SALE  OF    SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE    AT    MOYCASHEL    FARM. 


Yesterday  the  most  important  sale  of  short-horns  ever  held 
in  Ireland  took  place  at  Mr.  Robert  Holmes's  farm,  Moycashel, 
near  Kilbeggan.  Mr.  Holmes  has  long  been  looked 
up  to  as  the  most  successful  breeder  of  stock  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  imported  the  breed  of 
improved  short-horns  from  England,  and,  at  this  present 
moment,  there  is  uot  a  herd  of  these  valuable  cattle  in  Ireland 
which  is  not  either  directly  descended  from  some  of  Mr. 
Holmss's  stock,  or  contains  a  large  admixture  of  its  bicod.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Holmes  being 
about  to  dispose  of  his  celebrated  herd  should  have  attracted 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  breeders  and  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  our  horned  cattle. 

Accordingly,  long  before  the  hour  named  for  tlie  sale, 
visitors  began  to  arrive  at  Moycashel,  and  the  numbers  con- 
tinued to  increase  for  several  hours.  Several  of  the  well- 
known  breeders  from  England  and  Scotland  were  present, 
beside  almost  every  gentleman  in  Ireland  whose  name 
is  known  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  our  breeds 
of  cattle.  Amongst  those  assembled  on  the  occasion  were 
Mr.  Roteh,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Seawright,  of  Kentucky. 

Having  partaken  of  an  excelleut  dejeuner,  the  numerous 
visitors  adjourned  to  an  adjoining  field,  where  the  sale 
took  place.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  bidding  went  on  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  Mr. 
Strafford,  the  anctioneer  who  officiated,  was  the  same  who 
disposed  of  the  famous  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie.  The 
prices  realized  at  Mr.  Holmes's  sale,  though  uot  equal  to 
those  obtai;ied  at  Tortworth,  were  higher  than  have  hereto- 
fore been  known  in  Ireland.  One  cow  sold  for  200  guineas  ; 
a  two-year-old  heifer  brought  275  guineas,  and  was  again  sold 
by  the  purchaser  for  300  guineas  ;  a  heifer  calf,  sL\  months 
old,  reached  the  astonishing  price  of  240  guineas ;  and  a  bull 
calf,  only  one  mouth  and  nineteen  days  old,  was  knocked 
down  for  60  guineas  !  The  whole  amount  obtained  for  thirty- 
nine  animals,  including  calves,  was  £2,583 ;  averaging  £66 
4s.  7d.  each. 


The  following  list  from  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,  exhibits 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  several  lots,  with  the  names  of  the 
purchasers.  We  know  that  the  minutest  information  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  our 
country  subscribers  : — 

cows. 

1.  Victoria  3rd — Calved  in  1840,  by  Second  Comet;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Pollock,  40  guineas. 

2.  Victoria  4lh — Calved  in   1841,   by  Prince  Albert;    pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Topham,  57  guineas. 

3.  Ruth  3rd— Calved   in  1844,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair ;    pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Reynell,  32  guineas. 

4.  Victoria  8th — Calved  in  1845,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Carr,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  70  guineas. 

5.  Ruth  4th. — Calved  1846,  by   Romeo,  purchased  by  Mr. 

Cruikahank,  Aberdeenshire,  46  guineas. 

6.  Miss  Jones — Calved  in  1847,  by  Scamp;  purchased  by 

Mr.  Kerney,  40  guineas. 

7.  Victoria  11th — Calved  in  1847,  by  Scamp;    purchased  by 

Mr.  Jones,  25  guineas. 

8.  Victoria  13th— Calved  in  1848,  by  Comus ;  purchased  by 

Mr.  Carr,  23  guineas. 

9.  Red  Britannia— Calved  in  18x9,  by   Comus  (B.);   pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Kearney,  36  guineas. 

10.  Ruth  7th— Calved  in  1848,  by  Comus ;  purchased  by  Mr. 

Wade,  24  guineas. 

11.  Britannia  6th— Calved  in  May,  1848,  by  Comus;    pur- 

chased by  A.  F.  Nugent,  Esq.,  26  guineas. 

12.  Victoria  14th— Calved  in  February,  1849,  by  Comus  (B) ; 

purchased  by  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  Surrey,  115  gs. 

13.  Victoria  15th— Calved  in  1849,  by   Hamlet;  purchased 

by  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  120  guineas. 

14.  V^ictoria  16th— Calved  1849,  by  Hamlet;  purchased  by 

Mr.  Anderson,  county  Antrim,  200  guineas. 

15.  Victoria  17th— Calved  in  1850,  by  Lord  John;  purchased 

by  A.  Bole,  Esq.,  51  guineas. 

16.  Victoria  18th— Calved  in  1850,  by  Lord  John;  purchased 

by  A.  Bole,  Esq.,  47  guineas. 
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17.  Britannia  7 tl;— Calved  in  1350,  by  Lord  Johu;  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  35  guiucas. 

IS.  Britannia  8th — Calved  in  1850,  by  Lord  John;  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Dufferin,  47  guineas. 

19.  Victoria  19th — Calved  in   1850,   by  Lord    Johu;    pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  56  guineas. 

20.  Britannia   9th — Calved  in   1851,   by  Lord  John;    pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Topham,  38  guineas. 

21.  Britannia  10th — Calved  in   1851,  by  Lord  John;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Wade,  20  guineas. 

22.  Britannia  11th— Calved    in  1851,   by  Lord  John;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  41  guineas. 

23.  Victoria  20th— Calved  in  1851,  by  Broken  Horn;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  275  guineas. 

24.  Euth  8th — Calved  in  1851,  by  Lord  John;  purchased  by 

A.  r.  Nugent,  62  guineas. 

25.  Ruth  9th — Calved  in  1851,  by  Lord  John;  purchased  by 

Mr.  Carr,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  50  guineas. 
2d.  A'ictoria  22nd— Calved  in  1852,   by  Lord  John;    pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Carr,  50  guineas. 

27.  "\lctoria  23rd— Calved    in    1852,    by  Baron  Warlaby, 

purchased  by  A.  F.  Nugent,  80  guineas. 

28.  Ruth  10th— Calved  in  1852,  by  Royal  Buck  ;  purchased 

by  A.  Bole,  91  guineas. 

29.  Britannia   12th— Calved   in  1853,  by  Royal  Buck  ;  pur- 

chased by  Mr.  Carr,  25  guineas. 

GO.  Victoria  24th— Calved  in  1853,  by  Royal  Buck;  pur- 
chased by  A.  Bole,  30  guineas. 

ol.  A'ictoria  25th — Calved  in  1853,  by  Royal  Buck  ;  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ambler,  20  guineas. 

32.  Victoria  26th — Calf,    six  months   old,   by  Baron  War- 

laby; purchased  by  J.  S.  Tanqueray,  Esq.,  270  guineas. 

33,  Victoria 27th — Calved,  1853,  by  Royal  Buck;  purchased 

by  Mr.  Ambler,  40  guineas. 
31.  Victoria  28th— Calved,  1853,  by  Royal  Buck  ;  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ambler,  31  guineas. 

HULLS. 

^.  Baron  Martin — Calved,  1852,  by  Baron  Warlaby ;  pur- 
chased by  R.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  150  guineas. 

2.  Lord  St.  Leonard — Calved,   1853,  by  Royal  Buck ;  pur- 

chased by  R.  Fetherstone,  Esq.,  33  guineas. 

3.  Baron     Pennefather — Calved,   1853,    by    Royal  Buck  ; 

purchased  by  Mr.  Little,  21  guineas. 

4.  Chief  Baron — Calved,  1853,  by  Hopewell ;  purchased  by 

Mr.  Ambler,  32  guineas. 

5.  Chief  Justice — Six  weeks  old;  purchased  by  Mr.  Ambler, 

60  guineas. 

The  bulls,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  were  deficient  in 
colour,  otherwise  higher  prices  would  have  been  obtained.  The 
total  sum  realized  by  the  sale  amounted  to  £2,583. 

There  were  a  number  of  English  and  Scotch  gentlemen  in 
attendance. 
—From  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  Friday,  Sept.  30. 


SALE  OP  SHORTHORNS,  &c.,  AT  ABINGTON.— The 
well-known  herd  of  pure-bred  shorthorns,  belonging  to  Rev. 
P.  Thursby,  was  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  Strafford,  at  the 
Rectory  Farm,  on  Tuesday  last,  together  with  a  fine  collection 
of  poultry,  &c.  About  600  shorthorn  breeders  and  amateurs 
from  all  parts  attended.  Among  the  company  were  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  Bart ,  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson,  Bart.,  Mr.  Towneley 
Parker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Tanqueray,  Mr.  Boldeii,  Mr.  Ambler,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Stopford,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake,  Mr.  J.  Lord, 
Mr.  W.  Smyth,  Mr.  Beaufort,  Mr.  Beasley,  the  agents  of  Lord 
Ducie,  Lord  Besborough,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mr.  S.  Majori- 
banks,  &c. ;  Messrs,  Robinson,  of  Clifton  ;  Ladds,  Clarke,  all 


the  neiglibouring  farmers,  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry 
of  the  surrounding  villages.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices 
and  purchasers  of  the  most  valuable  lots,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  how  highly  the  animals  were  appreciated.  Several  lots 
were  sold  to  go  abroad.  The  pigs  and  Dorking  fowls  were 
also  much  admired,  and  many  of  the  latter  realized  high  prices, 
as  much  as  six  guineas  being  made  by  a  cockerell  and  two 
pullets.  Cows  and  Heifers  :  Dowager  Queen  and  calf,  £40, 
Mr.  Bolden,  near  Lancaster ;  Polyanthus,  £44  2s.,  Lord  Ducie ; 
Nann,  £25,  Lord  Ducie  ;  Augusta,  £40,  Mr.  W.  B.  Stopford  ; 
Gertrude,  £48,  Mr.  Bolden ;  Yorkshire  Lady,  £34,  Sir  G.  S. 
Robinson ;  Pineapple,  £44,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Clapton ;  Ada,  £36, 
Mr.  Morland ;  Infanta,  £50,  Col.  Cartwrii;ht ;  La^lia,  £36, 
Mr.  T.  T.  Drake ;  Rarity,  £86,  Mr.  S.  Majoribanks ;  Sun- 
flower, £42,  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake;  Bombazin,  £55,  Lord  Ducie; 
Verbena,  £31,  Mr.  Sartoris  ;  The  Abbess  of  Abington,  £42, 
Mr.  Sartoris;  Sunshine,  £42,  Mr.  Howell ;  Honey,  £44,  Mr. 
Ladds  ;  Bright  Eyes,  £45,  Mr.  Howell ;  Raree  Show,  £63, 
Mr.  S.  Majoribanks ;  Prunella,  £52,  Mr.  Sartoris;  Florence, 
£36,  Mr.  Sartoris  ;  Arnaca,  £29,  Mr.  Ladds  ;  Lady  Hopetoun, 
£52,  Mr.  Bolden;  Mrs.  Bumble,  £22,  Lord  Ducie;  Lady 
Foppington,  £35,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Bulls  :  Trajan,  £68,  Lord 
Ducie;  Chief  Justice,  £37,  Lord  Besborongh,  Ireland ;  Selim, 
£15,  Lord  Besborough  ;  Quack  Doctor,  £53.  The  total  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  was  £2,369. 


WEEVILS    IN    CORN-WAREHOUSES. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  willingness  to  afford  every  advantage 
to  your  readers,  in  the  shape  of  desirable  knowledge  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  feeling  that  the  above  title  is  one  that 
will  enlist  the  notice  and  consideration  of  every  farmer,  mer- 
chant, and  miller,  I  would,  in  brief,  call  your  and  their 
attention  to  it. 

That  weevils  are  a  most  destructive  insect,  doing  great 
injury  to  corn,  and  breeding  in  very  large  numbers,  are  facts 
too  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  them 
on  their  premises ;  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  destroy, 
is  equally  well  known ;  and  it  is  concerning  this  latter  fact 
that  I  would  more  particularly  request  the  advice  of  your 
readers. 

I  have  known  warehouses  infested  with  this  vermin  to  have 
been  thoroughly  washed  with  gas-water,  and  afterwards  the 
walls  lime-washed,  and  the  wood-work  painted ;  but  this 
treatment  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  fumes  of  sulphur, 
which  will  destroy  most  insects,  have  on  this  class  little  or  no 
effect.  I  know  an  instance  in  which  a  quantity  of  oats,  having 
weevils  in  them,  were  put  over  a  kiln,  and  sulphur  burnt 
under  them,  still  they  were  not  killed.  In  fact,  I  have  not  yet 
heard  that  when  they  have  once  gained  an  admittance  where 
much  corn  is  kept  (except  mills),  they  have  ever  been  entirely 
exterminated.  It  is  true  that,  by  frequently  screening  and 
turning  the  corn,  immense  numbers  are  destroyed,  and  thereby 
they  do  not  materially  increase  ;  but  I  should  feel  obliged,  if 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  a  means  of  certain  death 
could  be  shown. 

The  insects  cannot  live  long  in  mills,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual tremor  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  shaking  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  machinery  has  the  effect  of  throwing 
them  on  their  backs,  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  regaining 
their  natural  position,  and  frequently  they  are  unable  to  turn, 
and  consequently  die. 

If  you  will,  thinking  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance, 
insert  this  letter  in  your  journal,  you  will  oblige 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Louth,  Oct.  7, 1853.  Wilha-mK.-- 
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UPON  THE   STATE   OF  THE   CROPS,   AND    THE    DISEASE    IN    POTATOES. 


Sir, — The  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  cultivation  of 
land  have  not  been  surpassed  iu  any  preceding  jear  of  the 
present  century,  and  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  time 
when  the  result  is  to  be  tested,  we  feel  still  more  incline  i  to 
be  dissatisfied.  It  is  a  trying  year  for  the  heavy- land  farmer, 
and  although  a  few  may  have  been  compensated  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  fat  stork,  still  the  number  is  few  iu  compari- 
son with  the  many  who  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  crops,  and  of  wheat  more  especially  ;  for  it 
is  now  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  deficiency  of  plant, 
the  yield  is  still  more  deficient  upon  the  heavy  clay  lands,  and 
in  many  cases  will  not  realize  more  thau  one-lhird  of  an  ave- 
rage crop  ;  and  the  only  resource  upon  such  lands  is  the  bean 
crop,  which,  although  better  than  any  other,  is  for  the  most 
part  still  in  the  fields,  and  with  less  favourable  anticipations  of 
the  yield. 

Independent  of  the  weather,  unusual  phenomena  have  at- 
tended the  season,  and  the  result  shows  a  groving  tendency  to 
attacks  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  a  destructive  and  devastat- 
ing character,  and  blight,  as  it  is  termed,  increases  year  by  year, 
arrives  at  its  climax,  and  retrogrades  gradually  as  it  advances. 
This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  depends  upon  atmospheric 
agency  ;  and  as  I  know  the  health  of  animals  is  arrested  in 
the  same  manner,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its  progress  depends 
upon  the  same  causes,  and  that  the  atmosphere  at  one  period 
differs  in  some  essential  from  that  of  another  period,  and  upon 
its  affinity  for  combination  with  certain  substances  produced 
of  a  deleterious  nature,  the  various  effects  that  we  find  produced 
are  referrible  to  some  hidden  and  (to  us  at  present)  inexplicable 
sources. 

To  begin  with  the  potato,  the  disease  was  unknown  previous 
to  1845,  and  its  first  attack  was  more  fatal  than  has  been  the 
case  iu  any  succeeding  year,  and  as  it  has  proceeded  up  to  the 
present  time,  every  year  has  been  marked  with  some  new  phe- 
nomena attending  its  progress.  Througliout  the  southern  and 
midland  portions  of  this  kingdom  the  general  appearance  of 
the  crops  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  tubers  would 
be  destroyed  ;  but  upon  digging  the  crop  we  find  such  is  not 
the  case  :  those  that  are  not  entirely  destroyed  are  partii  u'arly 
sound,  and  although  of  stinted  growth,  leave  us  in  a  far 
better  position  than  was  the  case  in  the  year  of  the  great 
failure. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  a  species  of  parasitic  fungi 
invariably  attends  the  appearance  of  disease  ;  but  this  we 
now  consider  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  seeing  that  all 
vegetables  are  liable  to  attacks  of  parasites  the  instant  thpy 
become  diseased,  and  which  are  communicated  to  the  plants 
in  succeriing  years  by  some  inherent  vitality  that  they 
possess,  and  upon  this  poiut  I  am  not  venturing  mere  con- 
jecture, but  after  several  years'  examination  of  the  subject 
am  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  such  is  certainly  the 
case. 

Upon  the  first  apparent  attack  of  a  vine  iu  a  hot-house 
uud(r  notice,  examinations  were  carritd  on  day  by  day,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  pofferful  rnicroscnpe,  and  it  was  found  that  after 
a  few  days  the  spores  of  the  fungus  (which  consists  of  the 
white  powdery  substance  covering  the  grapes)  vegetated,  and 
threw  out  mycelium,  or  minute  fibres,  over  the  surface  of  the 
watch  glasses,  upon  which  they  were  collected  ;  aud  upon  an 
es&QuaatioQ  made  a  few  mouths  afterwards,  it  was  fouud  that 


such  vegetative  fafiilty  had  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  glasses — not  at  random,  but  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  some  faculty  not  posses-ed  by  other  vegetables.  The  spores, 
as  distribtited  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  either  in  small 
clusters  or  singly,  were  probably,  at  least  upon  an  average,  a 
thousand  of  their  diameters  apart ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
small  fibre  issuing  from  one  proceeded  direct  to  auoth'rr,  and 
that  generally  the  nearest,  until  at  last  the  whole  presented  to 
the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  beautifully  defined  map,  iu  which 
the  siug'e  spores  represented  the  site  of  villages;  the  clusters 
that  of  towns ;  and  the  niyceliun,  or  small  fibrous  shoots,  the 
roads  leading  from  oue  town  or  vilUge  to  another;  and  so  firmly 
have  they  become  attached  to  the  glass,  that  upon  removing 
them  an  erosion  of  its  surface  is  found  to  have  taken  place, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove :  this  effect  does  not  take 
place  in  the  light,  bat  in  darkness  proceeds  in  a  rapid 
manner. 

Upon  examination  of  the  diseased  potato  I  was  convinced 
that  the  whole  collective  tissue  of  the  stem.s  and  leaves  was 
penetrated  in  the  manner  before  described ;  and,  although  I 
could  not  define  it,  the  analogy  was  so  conclusive,  when  com- 
pared wich  that  of  tne  grape,  as  well  as  that  produced  by  the 
fungus  destroying  wood,  when  affected  by  dry  rot,  and  in  which 
case  the  mycelium  is  apparent  to  the  eye.  With  the  potato 
the  tubers  nearest  the  surface  are  generally  those  affected,  and 
iu  this  season  entirely  destroyed;  upon  such  the  parasites  were 
clearly  visible,  and  if  not  the  cause  the  result  of  the  disease. 
Upon  fully  considering  the  subject  my  opinion  is  now  confirmed 
that  if  they  are  the  cause,  they  are  attached  to  the  potato 
at  the  time  of  planting;  and,  like  the  spores  of  the  smut-ball 
affecting  wheat,  if  not  eradicated  by  some  solution  suffii  iently 
strong  to  destroy  their  vitality,  re-pro  iuce  the  mischief  in  each 
succeeding  year  ;  and  thus  we  hear  that  planting  in  peat,  old 
oak  tan,  ashes,  soct,  and  even  washing  the  potato  sets  with  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat,  prevents 
the  crop  being  injured  iu  the  succeeding  year. 

It  being  now  fully  established  that  a  particular  fungus 
attacks  the  stems  of  the  potatoes  at  the  first  appearance  of 
disease,  this  rapidly  proceeds  downwards,  and  the  potatoes 
growing  nearest  the  surface  are  mo-t  subject  to  the  disease — 
iu  this  season  they  were  entirely  destroyed — whilst  the  re- 
mainder, in  most  instances,  are  not  in  the  sligh  est  degree 
affected;  which  shows  that  the  disease  is  attended  with  different 
results  under  different  circumstances,  and  certainly  with  less 
mtensity  as  it  advances  from  year  to  year. 

Now  the  common  smut- ball  (Uiedo  seyetum)  in  wheat  is 
the  fungus  which  attacks  that  plant,  the  spores  of  which  be- 
come dissemiuaied  among  the  sound  grains,  are  taken  up 
by  the  plant  duriujr  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  are  repro- 
duced in  the  following  year,  unless  the  wheat  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  effect  of  some  solution  sufficiently  strong  to 
destroy  them.  I  suirgest  therefore  the  probiibdity  of  the  fungus 
attacking  the  potato  being  produced  in  a  simlhir  manner;  and 
if  so,  then  we  must  seek  a  remedy  by  sul/mittin?  t!ie  seed- 
p.tatoes  to  some  process  that  will  destroy  the  vit^jlity  of  the 
fungus  without  injuMug  the  vegetative  proper' y  of  the 
potato.  The  teceiit  discovery  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
Germany,  by  ilryiug  the  potato  sets  npoii  a  stove,  may  effect 
the  object  in  this  n.iy  ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  in  two 
years  succeasiv  ely  potatoes,  that  have  bccu  subjected  to  the 
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action  of  the  fumes  avisirg  from  burning  sulphur  were  free 
from  disease;  but  iu  the  third  year,  from  the  experiment  failing, 
it  was  discontinued,  as  I  now  suspect,  from  the  imperfect 
manner  by  which  it  was  effected. 


I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
scientific  and  curious,  and  also  as  a  question  of  great  national 
importance.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Writile,  Oct.  I8th,  1853.  Robt.  Bakee. 


EaUALIZATION    OF  THE    PRICE    OF  WHEAT   BY    IMPROVED    STORAGE. 


Sir, — Politiral  economy  teaches  us  that  the  suppV  of  ell 
necessaries,  food  included,  is  most  safely  left  to  the  operations 
of  individual  bujing  and  selling ;  and  that  rises  in  prices  are 
the  salutary  methods  whereby  people  are  unconsciously  made 
to  econi  mise  their  cons-umption,  and  thus  enable  a  limited 
supply  to  hold  out,  just  as  Joseph  in  the  olden  time  in  Egypt 
tept  corn  in  hand  till  the  years  of  famine  had  expired.  But 
Joseph  did  keip  corn  in  hand;  and  probably  the  Esyptian 
dry  climate  had  much  to  do  with  its  duration  :  possibly  some 
of  the  mummy  wheat  of  our  time  may  have  been  of  the  identical 
jrrain  ho^rdtd  by  Joseph. 

Our  English  grain  is  of  three  classes  ;  two  of  which,  oats 
and  bailey,  aie  kept  in  the  husk.  Wheat  is  shelled  out,  and 
consequently  is  more  exposed.  The  methods  used  to  preserve 
it  do  not  seem  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  it  is  not  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  permanent  substance,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  while  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  mortgage 
of  pipes  of  brandy  in  the  docks,  the  like  thing  does  not  take 
place  with  a  stock  of  wheat  in  a  granary.  The  one  is  consi- 
dered a  real  property,  the  other  ephemeral.  We  hear  con- 
Suintly  of  dannged  wheat,  but  not  of  damaged  brandy ;  and 
of  bW  fluctuating  prices  those  of  wheat  are  the  crost  uncertain. 
To  speculate  in  whf  at,  is  commonly  supposed  to  require  more 
shrewdne-s,  skill,  and  knowledge  than  most  other  mercantile 
transact  ions,  and  commercial  disasters  in  wheat  are  more  com- 
mon than  in  other  commodities. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why  should  an  article  in  such 
universal  demand  be  a  source  of  peril  to  those  dealing  in  it? 
The  only  apparent  reason  is,  its  perishable  nature,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  remaining  a  fixed  quantity  in  the  granary  that 
holds  it.  A  thousand  quarters  may  go  in,  good  sound  wheat ; 
and  in  a  month  or  two,  by  the  operation  of  rats,  mice,  weevil, 
mildew,  and  men,  may  come  out  five  hundred,  and  this  amount 
rednced  iu  value  by  the  double  operations  of  meting  and  transit 
thereof. 

Most  things  connected  with  the  storage  and  transit  of 
wheat  appear  to  be  ill  arranged,  Home-grown  wheat  is  tied 
up  in  sheaves  and  stacked — the  stacks  being  erected  on  stone 
stilts  to  keep  out  vermin.  It  is  usually  thrashed  out  to  send 
to  market.  If  bought  by  the  miller,  it  is  ground  up  ;  if  by  the 
specu'ator,  it  is  conve\ed  to  a  granary. 

A  granary  is  a  building  of  better  or  worse  construction  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  circumstances,  and  is  commonly 
situsted  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream,  or  in  a  seaport 
town.  In  most  cases  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  moist  atmosphere. 
If  of  large  size,  the  granary  usually  consists  of  many  stories 
wiih  wooden  floors,  barely  sufficient  for  a  man  to  stand  up- 
right, and  with  numerous  small  windows  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilalion.  The  wheat  is  laid  on  the  floors  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  Previous  to  storing,  it  m\ist 
have  undergone  the  process  of  weighing  or  measuring  ;  which 
has  aided  to  its  cost.  Tran>it  and  storing  has  added  to  this 
expense  ;  and  when  in  the  granary  it  is  frequently  turned  over 
by  men  with  wood.n  shovels,  to  prevent  mildew  or  fermenta- 
titn  by  damp.  Ti. is  is  a  third  source  of  expense.  Loss  by 
vermin,  or  by  pilfering,  is  a  foutth  item.  When  sold,  there  is 
a  fifth  and  sixth  item  in  remeting  and  transit. 


Wheat  is  heavy,  and  the  granary  must  be  a  very  strong 
building.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  ventilation  the  bulk  of 
wheat  stored  is  only  equivalent  to  one  third  or  one-half  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  building ;  and  this  again  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  dead  capital  employed,  and  on  which  interest 
has  to  he  calculated.  Another  evil  is,  that  for  vant  of  efficient 
granaries  on  a  small  scale  in  diff'erent  localities,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  gathering  together  of  large  stocks  of  wheat  in 
particular  districts,  which  is  subsequently  redistributed,  per- 
haps carried  back  to  the  original  localities. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  want  of  efficient  storage  to 
preserve  wheat  permanently  is  one  of  the  main  causes  not 
merely  of  the  fluctuations  in  price,  but  of  a  generally  much 
higher  price  than  would  obtain  if  we  could  make  as  sure  of  it 
as  of  a  cargo  of  deals  or  coals.  More  persons  would  then  em- 
bark iu  the  trade,  and  there  would  be  less  tendeucy  to  make 
hurried  sales  for  fear  of  loss.  It  would  be  a  safer  business  for 
monied  capitalists ;  the  difference  between  harvest-time  and 
winter  prices  would  lessen  ;  lucky  speculations  would  be  less 
numerous,  but  heavy  losses  would  also  lessen,  and  general 
profits  would  increase.  It  would  be  a  far  better  trade  for 
those  desirous  of  obtaiuii'g  a  lower  but  sure  profit  on  their 
capital,  and  the  advantages  to  the  general  community  of  ob- 
taining the  staple  article  of  their  food  with  little  fluctuation  in 
price  would  be  very  great. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  if  we 
can  divest  ourselves  of  preconceived  ideas  ;  of  the  notion  that 
a  granary  or  a  grain  receptacle  must  necessarily  be  a  budJing 
with  a  floor  and  window?  more  or  less  multiplied  in  altitude. 
We  may  reason  by  aualoay  as  to  what  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  efl'ective  means  of  securing  perishable  commodities  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  vermin.  In  England  we  put 
our  flour  in  sacks.  Brother  Jonathan  puts  his  in  barrels ; 
which  does  not  thoroughly  answer ;  for,  through  the  fissures 
or  pores,  the  atmosphere  turns  sour  or  musty  a  portion  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
mass,  as  witness  the  return  cargoes  now  coming  from  Austra- 
lia, to  do  duty,  mixed  with  cotton,  in  our  calico  manufactories, 
and  subsequently  be  washed  out  by  our  housewives.  If 
Brother  Jonathan  wishes  really  to  preserve  his  flour  or  his 
"crackers"  undamaged,  he  makes  them  thoroughly  dry  and 
cool,  and  hermetically  seals  them  in  tin  cans.  This  also  is  a 
common  process  to  prevent  goods  being  damaged  at  sea.  The 
Chinese,  not  having  much  facility  for  metal  manufacture,  line 
woodeu  chests  with  thin  sheet-lead  or  tin,  and  pack  their  teas 
in  them.  In  England  we  keep  our  tea  and  sugar  in  cases  of 
tinned  sheet-irou.  We  preserve  meat  in  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed.  We  put  fruit  into  sealed  bottles.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  object  is  to  exclude  the  air  as  well  as  vermin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  put  dry  wheat  iu 
an  hermetically  sealed  tinned  case,  it  might  be  kept  as  long  as 
the  famed  "mummy-wheat"  of  Egypt.  This  will  readily  be 
admitted,  but  the  expense  would  be  queried. 

Let  us  examine  into  this.  A  canister  is  a  metallic  reser- 
voir ;  so  is  a  gasometer;  so  is  an  iron  water-tank  in  a  ship,  at 
a  railway-station,  or  elsewhere ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water-tank 
on  a  very  large  scale  will  be  found  to  cost  very  much  less  than 
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a  cubic  foot  of  canister  on  a  small  scale.  And  if  a  bushel  of 
wheat  be  more  valuable  than  a  bushel  of  water,  it  will  clearly 
pay  to  put  wheat  into  huge  canisters  of  iron. 

The  wheat-canister,  in  short,  should  be  a  wrought  or  cast 
metal  tank  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  owner,  whether  for  the  farmer's  crop  or  the  grain- 
merchant's  stock.  This  tank  should  be  constructed  of  small 
parts  connected  together  by  screw-bolts ;  and,  consequently, 
easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  The  internal  parts 
bh  !uld  be  galvanized  to  prevent  rust,  and  the  {xternal  parts 
also,  if  desired.  It  should  he  hermetically  tight  at  all  the 
j  ints ;  and  the  only  opening  should  he  «hat  is  called  a  raan- 
h  de,  that  is  to  s^y  a  canister-top,  where  the  lid  goes  on,  large 
enouijh  to  admit  a  man.  When  filled  with  grain,  tre  top 
should  be  put  on,  the  fitting  of  the  ed^e  forming  an  air-tight 
joint.  Wheat  pn^  dry  into  such  a  vessel,  and  without  any 
Vermin,  would  remain  wheat  for  any  number  of  years.  But  an 
addiiiimal  advantage  to  such  a  reservoir  would  he  an  air-pump, 
by  (he  apiilication  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaustion,  any 
casual  vermin  would  be  killed.  Ii  the  grain  were  moist,  the 
same  air  pump  might  be  used  to  draw  a  current  of  warm  air 
through  it  to  carry  off  the  moisture.  By  this  process,  and 
subsequently  keeping  out  the  air,  the  grain  might  be  preserved 
f  jr  any  lenj^th  of  time.  As  the  reservoir  would  be  perfectly 
air-tight  and  water-tight,  it  might  be  buried  in  the  ground 
with  perfect  faftty ;  and  thus  cellars  might  be  rendered 
available  for  granaries,  economizing  space  of  comparative  little 
value.  The  grain  would  be  easily  poured  in  from  the  surface, 
and  to  discharge  it  an  Archimedean  screw  should  be  used. 
The  size  of  the  reservoir  should  be  proportioned  to  the  lo- 
cality ;  and  it  should  hold  a  specific  number  of  quarters,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  measure  of  quantity,  and  prevent  the  expense  of 
meterage. 

Reservoirs  of  this  kind,  of  large  siie,  should  be  placed  in 
the  ground,  with  rails  running  above  them,  so  that  waggons 
might  run  over  them  and  discharge  their  contents  inside  by  a 
hopper  below.  Thus,  the  grain  of  a  corn  district  might  be 
concentrated  by  railway  at  one  spot,  and  discharged  and  re- 
loaded at  any  time  with  the  minimum  of  manual  labour,  with- 
out the  expense  of  meterage,  supposing  the  waggons  to  be 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  of  a  specific  quantity. 

The  communicating  railways  would  thus  transfer  grain 
without  trouble  from  one  locality  to  another  ;  and  if  run  on  to 
the  docks  and  shipping,  the  same  arrangements  would  serve 
both  for  export  and  import  grain. 

If  constructed  above  the  ground,  a  stair  or  ladder  must 
communicate  with  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  part  must  be 


formed  like  a  hopper  for  the  purpose  of  discbarge.  For  many 
farm  localities  this  arrangement  might  behest;  and  wheat 
mi^iht  be  thrashed  into  grain  direct  from  tlie  field,  and  stored. 

For  public  granaries  the  reservoirs  might  be  made  in  com- 
partments, and  provided  with  locks,  keys,  and  seals.  A  mer- 
chant might  deposit  his  grain  therein,  lock  it  up  quite  secure 
against  fire,  vermin,  or  robbery,  and  deposit  for  any  length  of 
time,  quite  sure  that  when  he  might  come  back  he  would  find 
it  in  the  same  condition,  and  of  :he  same  quantity.  Or  he 
might  transfer  it  when  an  ay  from  home,  the  pui  chaser  re- 
ceiving it  as  exact  measure,  without  fresh  meterage. 

Granaries  of  this  description  would  occupy  less  than  one- 
third  the  cubic  space  of  those  o!  the  ordinary  description,  and 
their  cost  would  be  less  than  one-fifth. 

They  might  be  erected  in  any  part  of  Europe,  without  re- 
gard to  locality  or  climate. 

They  might  be  built  as  government  magazines,  supposing  it 
were  desirable  so  to  invest  public  money  ;  but  the  greater  se- 
curity to  holders  would  insure  a  much  larger  constant  surplus 
than  now  usually  exists  under  a  sense  of  insecurity,  against 
decay. 

With  this  security  for  storing  safely,  a  farmer  would  have 
less  hesitation  in  sowing  great  breadths  of  land.  He  would 
not  be  driven  to  market  under  ai  average  value,  and  might 
choose  his  own  time  furseliig.  The  fear  of  loss  being  dis- 
pelled, people  would  bu>  with  less  hesiiaiion,  and  the  great 
food-stores  of  the  community  would  by  a  wholesome  comieti- 
tion  msure  the  great  mass  of  the  community  agni.ist  a  short 
supply.  But  so  long  as  uncertainty  shall  prevail  in  the 
storage  of  grain,  so  long  will  it  be  a  perilous  trade  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  so  long  will  the  food  of  the  community  be 
subject  to  a  very  irregular  fluctuation  of  prices. 

Ihere  is  nothing  difficult  in  this  proposition.  It  is  merely 
applying  existing  arrangements  to  unusual  cases.  There 
needs  but  the  practical  examp'e  to  be  set  by  influential  people, 
and  I  he  great  mass  will  travel  in  the  same  track.  To  the 
wealthy  agriculturist  it  will  be  but  the  amplification  of  the 
principle  of  the  tin-lined  corn-bin,  that  keeps  out  the  rats 
from  the  oats  of  the  stable.  The  esperiraent  might  be  com- 
plete in  a  month  ;  the  experience  may  spread  over  all  time,  or 
till  wheat  shall  cease  to  be  a  human  food,  by  the  substitution 
of  some  vegetable  substance  better  fitted  for  the  nourishment 
of  man — a  problem  not  yet  solved. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Bridges  Adaub. 

1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  Octobet  3, 1853. 
—Spectator. 


THE    AMERICAN    PROVISION    TRADE    FOR   THE   SEASON    1852-3. 


lu  the  last  annual  review  of  the  provision  trade  at  this 
port,  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  high  prices  then  current 
would  stimu'ate  the  packing  of  beef  to  a  greater  extent  than 
rejuired.  Messrs.  W.  Garduer  and  Co.  report  that  the  result 
lias  been  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  import  exceeding  by 
over  10,000  tierces  that  of  any  former  year.  The  consequence 
of  this  great  increase  has  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  trade 
to  the  importer  and  dealer,  prices  opening  high,  but  slowly  re- 
ceding to  about  the  present  quotations,  a  further  decline  being 
jirrested  by  the  satislactory  state  of  the  deliveries,  which  con- 
Imued  good  throughout,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  stock  now  left 
on  hand  being  only  some  3,000  tierces  greater  than  that  of  last 
year,  notwithstanding  our  increased  import, 


The  import  of  pork  this  year,  in  round  numbers,  shows 
10,500  barrels  from  America  and  Canada,  16,000  barrels  from 
France,  and  11,500  barrels  from  Ireland.  The  quality  of 
French  and  Irish  maintains  its  superiority  over  the  American; 
hence,  the  latter  has  ruled  at  prices  considerably  under  the 
others,  and  has  been,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  difficult 
of  sale.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  this  inferi"rity  should 
exist,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  brand  of  Philadelphia 
pork  has,  this  season,  sold  at  the  price  brought  by  the  finest 
French.  The  contractors  for  the  Government  navy  have  ob- 
tained a  large  advance  over  last  year's  prices,  and  Hamburg 
curers  ask  85s.  per  brl.  for  winter  shipment. 

The  supply  of  Americiiu  bacon  is  over  four-fold  that  of  the 
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year  1851-52,  but  of  this  excess  only  a  very  small  part  was 
originally  intended  for  this  market.  In  the  next  season  there 
will,  probably,  be  a  large  business  in  bacon ;  the  comparatively 
moderate  prices  likely  to  rule  for  hogs  in  America  have  induced 
packers  to  make  arrangements  for  curing  more  extensively  for 
this  market,  and  sales  have  already  been  made  to  some  extent 
for  forward  shipment.  The  quality  of  the  haras  heretofore 
received  from  America,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  very 
indifferent. 

The  supply  of  lard  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  two 
previous  years  ;  but  the  fluctuations  in  price  have  been  much 
less  than  in  1851-52,  good  to  fine  lard  not  having  touched  a 
lower  point  than  SOs.  to  52s.  at  which  figures  it  remained  only 
for  a  very  short  time  in  spring,  when  the  heavy  part  of  the  New 
Orleans  shipments  came  to  hand. 

The  receipts  of  cheese  are  fifty  per  cent,  over  last  year's, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  continued  increase.  In  June,  the  duty 
was  reduced  from  53.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  without  causing  any 
sensible  reduction  in  price.  As  anticipated  at  this  period  last 
year,  prices  have  ranged  high  ;  and,  though  a  slight  reaction 
may  fairly  be  looked  for  from  the  present  extreme  figures,  yet 
it  is  evident  low  rates  are  not  likely.  The  make  of  English 
cheese  is  fair  in  quantity,  but  the  prosperous  state  of  the  con- 
suming classes  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  consumption,  that 
stocks  have  been  reduced  to  a  lower  point  than  ever  previously 
known  ;  hence,  until  there  is  again  an  accumulation,  prices 
cannot  decline.  A  first-c'ass  article,  as  usual,  brings  a  rela- 
tively higher  price  than  an  inferior. 

Subjoined  is  a  comparative  statement  of  imports,  stocks,  and 
prices  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  and  lard,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  nine  years :  — 

Comparative  Imports  for  the  Seasons  1846-7,  1847-8,  1848-9, 
1849  50,  1850-1, 1851-2,  and  1852-3. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Cattle  at  Liverpool,  and  of  Bacon  and 
Butter  in  Belfast. 


Imports.       I  Beef.    Pork, 


.Years  ending 

Sept.  3',  18.7.1 

Sept.  30,  1848.1 

Sept.  29,  1849. 1 

Seft.  v8,  1860. 1 

S.pi.30,  18.=.1. 

Sept.  30,  18.^2. 

Sept.  30,  1853  I 


Trcs.  Brl 

19446  356:54 

I«42S  31511 

2«.i.5S  871  f 2 

21081  20177 
27519  5762 
24814      lfiv9 

41325  38161 


1  Bacon 

Hams. 

Lard. 

Cheese 

1  Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Tons. 

Boxps. 

1  5352:i 

vOJi.S 

4S98 

1"5284 

119  58 

1-296 

957:^ 

IOtiI.55 

224794 

V27e8 

489^; 

113780 

1.5fi347 

1,5863 

10049 

1(8696 

66161 

5714 

3749 

67479} 

26103 

94 

3349 

8890: 

1 18906 

10159 

4756 

578551 

Butter 

Fkns. 
9622 
3430 
85H0 
7973 
12124 
5029 
5235 


The  last  year's  totals  include  American,  Continental,  and 
Irish;  hitherto,  in  this  table,  American  only  has  been  noted. 
Comparative  Statement  of  Stocks  in  this  Market. 


Slocks. 

Beef 

P.rk. 

Bacon. 
Cwts. 

Cheese. 
Tons. 

Lard. 

Years  ending. 

Trcs. 

Brls. 

Tons. 

Pept.  29,  1849  .. 

6-'75 

13385 

288:<0 



HID 

Sept   28    1850  .. 

6  89 

9321 

9126 



2030 

Sfpt.  80,  1851  .. 

9156 

150 

— 

— 

2.0 

Sept.  3',  18.W  .. 

63)9 

555 

li'OO 

— 

120 

Se^t.  30,  1853  . 

10G52 

7307 

16400 

78 

S80 

Comparative  Prices  at  the  Close  of  the  Season  (end  of  Sept.) 
in  each  Year. 


Prices. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Per  Cwt. 
s.  d.     6. 

Hams. 

Per  Cwt. 

s.        s. 

Lird. 

Cheese. 

Years. 

Per  Trc. 
«.  d.    8.  ri. 

Per  Brl. 
s.         s. 

Per  Cwt. 
6.  d.  ^. 

Per  Cwt. 

s.        s. 

1843.. 

75  0  to  HO  0 

38  to   44 

—  to- 

—  to 



34  0ti>.37 

48  lo   50 

1844.. 

.i5  0  "  65  0 

48  "     50 

—  "  — 

" 

_ 

3i0"37 

46  "     50 

1M5.. 

72  0  "  75  0 

52  "     60 

—  "  — 

—  " 



44  0  "46 

56  "     63 

1346.. 

70  (1  "761. 

i  i  "     f.O 

38  0  "  44 

—  " 

_ 

36  0  "4.5 

.52  "     56 

«847.. 

r6  0  "  92  6 

60  "     67 

32  0  "57 

30  " 

42 

40"5- 

52  "     58 

J  848 

S7  0  "92" 

40  "     62 

SO  0  "  46 

31)  " 

34 

39  0  "43 

18  "     54 

1849.. 

76  0  "85  0 

37  "     66 

24 1) "  .iS  27  " 

42 

35  0  "  37 

30  "     42 

18i0 

78  0  "  82  6 

40  "     5o 

V7  6"33  22  " 

3 

34  G  "  £5 

25  "     40 

1851.. 

70  0  "K.5  0 

58  "     62 

38  6"4aj30  " 

4( 
46 

50  0  "  .v.--, 

i5  "     4.' 

1852.. 

H7  6  "  120 

76  "     81 

47  0  "49^38  " 

,30  "85 

H  "     43 

1898.. 

SOU  "100 

:^)"    85 

HO"d{)\ 

41)  " 

4b 

S8  0"ei) 

rfe  "     OB 

Comparative  Prices  at  Liverpool" 

Comp  Prices  of  Butter 

Years. 

Cattle  Market,  End  of  each  Yeai. 

and  Bacon  in  Belfa&t. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

P'gs. 

Bacon. 

Butter. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  1201bs. 

Per  C«t. 

Per  Cwt. 

d.            d. 

d.           d. 

s.        s.  d 

s.           s. 

s.           s. 

1843.... 

4j     to     5 

4a      to      6A 

31  to  32  0 

35    to    38 

68    to    70 

1844.... 

4a     "      5i5       "      5I 

45  "     48  (1 

34     "      44 

74     "      76 

1x45.... 

4     "      ^i  *4     "      6i  48  "     49  t 

42     "      45 

82    "      84 

1846 

■•i     "      5351     "      6^54  "     56  1 

i5     "      57 

87    "      89 

1847... 

5i     "      5^5       "      5|i6^  "     63  0 

64     "      72 

"7     "     88 

1848.... 

4a     "      54  5i     "      6^57  "     60  0 

rtO     "     64 

72     "      80 

1849... 

4^    "      515      "      5j|45  "     46  ( 

48     "      50 

60     "      66 

1850..., 

3       "      4aJ5       "      64140  "     42  (1 

37     "      42 

6t     "      70 

1851... 

3       "      4a'5       "      5.1 142  "     44  0 

44     "     48 

78     "      80 

1^-52.... 

4       "      5  I5i     "      6   143  "     4fi  1 

.50     "      56 

72     «      80 

1853.... 

6^     "      6  16      "7   I58  "     58  6 

58     "      611 

94    "     09 

-Liverpool  Times. 


OUR  FOOD  PROSPECTS. 

The  Economist  thus  concludes  an  excellent  article  under  this 
head : — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  require  large  supplies 
of  foreign  grain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  pay,  compared  with  the  last  few  years,  good  prices.  But  all 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  the  information  we  can  ob- 
tain of  the  present  and  the  future,  induce  us  to  regard  the 
prevailing  notions  on  the  subject  as  extravagant  and  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  this  subject  is 
to  be  regarded  at  the  present  moment  which  has  been  entirely 
overlooked.  When  the  scarcity  of  1846  overtook  us,  we  were 
habitually  small  importers  of  grain;  yet  all  at  once,  although 
France,  Belgium,  Holland^  Prussia,  and  the  Mediterranean 
States  were  equally  or  more  in  want,  and  competing  in  the 
same  markets,  we  were  able  to  import,  chiefly  in  the  few  latter 
months  of  1846,  2,344,C00  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  alone, 
and  in  1847  no  less  than  4,464,000  quarters.  Now,  we  are 
habitually  and  every  year  importers  of  about  4,000,000 
quarters.  For  three  years  prior  to  1846  we  imported  as 
follows  : — 

Wheat  and  Flour.  Qrs. 

1843  1,064,000 

1844  1,379,000 

1845  1,414,000 

With  this  ordinary  scale  of  trade  we  were  enabled  suddenly  to 
raise  our  imports  to  4,464,000  quarters.  During  the  last  six 
years,  notwithstanding  the  very  low  prices,  our  imports  have 
been : — 

Wheat  and  Flour.  Qra. 

1847  4,46t,000 

1848  3,080,000 

1849  4,835.000 

1850  4,830,000 

1851  4,812.000 

1852  3,960,000 

With  avenues  open  to  us  to  supply  such  an  increased  quantitv 
in  ordinary  years  and  at  low  prices,  it  is  certain  that  the 
present  very  high  range  of  prices  will  direct  10  this  market 
an  increased  supply,  quite  as  large,  in  propo'tion  to  the  usual 
quantity,  as  we  received  in  1847.  And,  therefore,  though  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  comparatively  hieh  prices,  we  may  con- 
sider ourselves  safe  from  those  extreme  prices,  and  the  derange- 
ment consequent  thereupon,  which  the  extravagant  estimates 
to  which  we  have  alluded  point.  And  there  is  at  least  this 
consolation :  As  America  will  be  our  chief  market  of  supp!;-, 
and  will  most  profit  by  it,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  continued 
large  demand  from  that  quarter  for  our  manufactures  m  ex- 
change ;  and  which,  by  affording  good  employment  to  our  peo- 
ple, will  at  least  mitigate  the  inconvenience  of  our  own  de- 
fldent  harvest." 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

1 

!  Wind  and  State. 

1 

Atmosphere. 

Weat'r. 

Day. 

8  a.m.  10p.m. 

1  Min. 

1 
Max. 

10p.m. 

1 

1     Direction, 

Force. 

i8  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10p.m. 

1 

Sep. 23 

1(1.  cls. 

29.79 

29.77 

53 

58 

50 

Westerly 

var. 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

rain 

24 

29.77 

29.77 

45 

59 

46 

;Variable 

var. 

'fine 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

25 

29.43 

29.20 

<     42 

62 

50 

S.W.,  N. 

strong  'cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

rain 

26 

29.55 

29.90 

46 

57 

46 

N.  West 

brisk      tine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

27 

29.92 

29.92 

40 

54 

53 

S.  West 

gentle    cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

28 

29.94 

29.89 

53 

62 

61 

S.  West 

rising    cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

29 

29.90 

29.90 

53 

59 

53 

N.VV.,  S.W. 

var.       i'cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

30 

29.99 

29.92 

!     53 

59 

45 

N.W.,  S.W. 

gentle    fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

Oct.    1 

29.65 

29  68 

45 

56 

45 

S.W.,  W. 

brisk    1  fine 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

2 

29.80 

29.90 

39 

56 

40 

N.  Westerly 

gentle    fine 

sun 

fine 

showery 

3 

29.98 

30.11 

1     33 

56 

42 

N.W.,  Var. 

calm       fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

4 

29.98 

29.70 

40 

53 

53 

s.  West 

brisk     cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

5 

29.44 

29.30 

1     50 

56 

48 

S.W.,  S.  by  E. 

brisk      cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

wet 

6 

29.36 

29.40 

41 

50 

48 

Variable 

gentle    fog 

hazy 

cloudy 

wet  nght. 

7 

29.40 

29.43 

38 

59 

52 

W.S.W. 

gentle    cloudy  sun 

cloudy 

dry 

8 

29.48 

29.51 

;     50 

57 

50 

Every  Way 

calm      fog        hazy 

fine 

showery 

9 

29.59 

29.72 

44 

65 

46 

S.  by  W.  by  E. 

gentle    cloudy  sun 

fine 

dry 

10 

29.78 

29.78 

42 

62 

42 

S.,  N.  by  E. 

calm       fog        fine 

cloudy 

dry 

11 

29.71 

29.72 

!     50 

56 

51 

Every  Way 

gentle    cloudy  fine 

cloudy 

dry 

12 

29.72 

29.69 

50 

56 

52 

East 

gentle    cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

13 

29.69 

29.74 

50 

53 

52 

East 

gentle  'cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

rain  nght. 

14 

29.76 

29.73 

49 

60 

50 

S.  by  East 

gentle 

cloudy  cloudy 

fine 

dry 

15 

29.72 

29.60 

44 

56 

49 

S.  West 

lively 

fine       fine 

fine 

dry 

16 

29.48 

29.42 

44 

49 

43 

S.W.,  Var. 

lively 

cloudy  cloudy 

fine 

showery 

17 

29.31 

29.13 

39 

47 

47 

S.  West 

lively 

cloudy  cloudy 

fine 

showery 

18 

29.40 

29.45 

38 

55 

46     1 

N.W.,  Var. 

gentle 

fine       sun 

cloudy 

dry 

19 

29.16 

29.0 

42 

52 

50 

East,  S. 

lively 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

20 

29  32 

29.75 

48 

55 

45 

N.W.,  W.byS. 

gentle 

cloudy  sun 

fine 

hintofwet 

21 

29.90 

29.80 

43 

56     1 

56     f 

S.  West 

strong 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

wet 

22 

29.82 

30,01 

54 

62 

i 

57   : 

S.  West 

brisk 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

showery 

estimated    averages     of    OCTOBER. 

Barometer.  !  Thermometer. 

Hiffh.  I     Low.    I   Mean.    High.  I    Low.    I   Mean. 
30.61    I    28.740  I    29.7741     66      |       27       1     48.9 

REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
56.5 


Lowest. 
45.26 


Mean. 
50.88 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Sept.  23.  Equino.x;  rain  early.  24.  One  clap  of 
thunder.  25.  Much  rain;  gleams.  26.  Fine, 
lively  air.  27.  Overcast.  28.  Fine,  but  threaten- 
ing; wind  at  sunset.  29.  Drizzle  in  evening.  30. 
Superb  coloured  parhelion  at  7  a.iu.;  changeable. 

Lunation.— Last  quarter,  25th,  lOh.  23m.  fore- 
noon. 

Oct.  1.  Rain;  clearing  brilliant  sunset.  2.  One 
sharp  shower  and  rainbow.  3.  Beautiful.  4. 
Many  hours'  rain.  5.  Wet  till  3  p.m.  6.  Rainy 
night.  7.  Fine,  cheerful  day.  S.  Prodigious  thun- 
der.storm,  with  rain.     9.  Fine  and  warm.     10.  Fog, 


cleared  about  noon.  11.  Fine,  after  night  rain. 
12.  Much  rain.  13.  Wet  night.  14.  Hazy  and 
warm.  15.  Slight  evening  shower.  16.  Heavy 
shower;  generally  fine.  17.  Some  fine  intervals. 
18.  Very  fine;  changeable.  19.  Profuse  showers  ; 
dull  at  night.  20.  A  sprinkle  early,  then  fine. 
21.  Wet  and  boisterous.     22.  Early  showers. 

Lunations. — New  moon,  2nd  day,  lOh.  18m. 
night;  first  quarter,  9th  day,  3h.  26m.  afternoon; 
full,  17th  day,  31m.  after  midnight. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
— This  }ieriod  has  been  excessively  perplexing  and 
changeable.  The  land  is  soaked,  and  hitherto  un- 
manageable. The  situation  is  in  fact  one  of  much 
sojicitude.  The  weather,  however  fine  by  day,  has 
almost  invariably  deteriorated  an  hour  before  sun- 
set ;  the  wind  backing  from  N.W.  to  S.  and  S.E., 
when  rain  has  followed.  I  have  seen  a  very  small 
piece  of  green  corn  up,  sown  after  a  diseased  potato 
crop,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  seeding.  Gret-ji 
crops  and  mangold,  the  latter  particularly,  are  so 
far  well. 


Croydon, 


J,  To^ 


'^k 
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AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  wet  and  unsettled  wea- 
ther, and  consequently  the  saturated  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  progress  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
has  been  seriously  impeded  during  the  whole  of 
the  month ;  indeed,  as  yet,  not  one-fourth  of  the 
land  intended  for  winter  sowing  has  been 
ploughed  up,  and  the  extent  sown  is  limited  in  the 
extreme.  These  features  are  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  farmer,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  much 
uneasiness  as  respects  the  future.  Exactly  the 
same  state  of  things  was  experienced  in  1852,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  produced  an  unusually 
short  crop  of  wheat.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  land  is  partly  under  water,  and  some  time 
must  of  necessity  elapse  ere  it  will  bear  the  pres- 
sure of  the  plough.  No  doubt,  from  the  altered 
and,  we  may  add,  improved  position  and  prospects 
of  the  growers,  every  exertion  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  extent  of  land  under  wheat  culture,  at 
the  present  period  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  ;  but 
at  present  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  the  producers  in  this 
respect. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country,  harvest  work  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  true  that 
the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  fields  is  comparatively 
small,  consis'ing  chiefly  of  oats  and  beans  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  received  much  damage 
from  long  exposure.  We  regret  to  assert  that  the 
new  wheats  are  turning  out  very  deficient  in  quan- 
tity; indeed  on  some  of  the  light  lands  the  pro- 
duce is  very  little  more  than  three  sacks  per  acre. 
Even  with  the  present  high  prices,  this  is  a  very 
poor  return.  The  yield  of  barley  is  undoubtedly 
large;  but  a  portion  of  it  is  only  fit  for  grinding 
purposes,  arising  from  the  weathered  and  stained 
condition  in  which  it  has  been  got  in.  Our 
reports  in  reference  to  oats,  beans,  and  peas 
are  favourable,  those  crops  having  proved  heavy 
and  of  good  quality,  i"-  otwithstanding  that  we 
have  had  fair  average  importations,  and  that  large 
arrivals  of  grain  and  flour  are  anticipated  from  the 
United  States,  the  corn  trade,  arising  from  the 
short  crops  on  the  continent  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  consum|)tion  here,  together  with  the  steady 
demand  for  export  to  France  and  the  diflSculties 
which  have  beset  the  Eastern  question,  has  been 
very  excited,  and  a  further  rather  considerable  ad- 


vance has  taken  place  in  the  quotations.  As  re- 
gards the  future  value  of  grain  in  this  country, 
various  opinions  have  been  offered,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  favour  of  a  further  ad- 
vance. The  stocks  of  foreign  produce  now  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  undoubtedly  small ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  rather  more  than  an 
average  quantity  of  old  English  wheat  on  hand. 
But  the  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  absolute  necessity 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  new  crop,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  France  and  other  nations  are 
competing  with  us  abroad,  instead  of  forwarding 
supplies  to  us,  as  in  the  ordinary  run  of  years. 
Our  impression  is  that  prices  will  yet  go  higher ; 
and  yet  it  is  possible  that  America  will  be  able  to 
furnish  us  with  all  that  we  may  require,  with  the 
present  tempting  prices.  Evidently  the  crops  have 
turned  out  much  better  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land than  in  this  country ;  yet  the  great  deficiency 
in  the  supplies  of  really  sound  potatoes  has  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  effect  which  any  addi- 
tional supplies  from  those  quarters  may  have  had. 
That  the  disease  has  committed  serious  ravages 
amongst  the  potatoes  is  evident,  and  it  is  much 
doubted  whether  even  a  moiety  of  the  crop  will  be 
found  fit  for  storing.  Prices  have  consequently 
ruled  very  high,  the  best  Regents  having  realized 
as  much  as  £9  per  ton.  The  decree  of  the  French 
government  forbidding  the  export  of  potatoes,  is 
calculated  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  that 
esculent,  and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  bread 
to  some  extent. 

The  markets  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  have  been 
rather  better  supplied ;  hence  the  demand  has 
been  less  active,  and  prices  have  had  a  downward 
tendency.  The  present  value  of  both  beasts  and 
sheep  is  very  remunerative,  although  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  greatest  profits  are  being 
realized  by  the  breeders.  The  sujiply  of  grass  has 
continued  good ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
puddled  state  of  the  pastures,  it  has  scarcely  been 
available,  except  by  mi^wing.  Linseed  and  rape- 
cakes  have  advanced  considerably,  arising  from 
the  active  demand  for  those  articles;  whilst  linseed, 
both  English  and  foreign,  has  been  on  the  advance, 
with  every  prospect  of  higher  rates  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  hay  and  straw  markets  have  been  firm,  and 

prime  meadow  and  clover  hay  has  sold  at  very 

'  high   rates.    The   quantity  of  inferior   hay   nor" 
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brought  to  market  is  very  large— a  decided  proof 
that  an  extensive  portion  of  the  crop  was  greatly 
damaged  at  harvest  time. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch  markets  have  ruled  firm 
for  all  kinds  of  produce  at  higher  rates.  Large 
shipments  of  potatoes  have  been  made  from  Ire- 
land in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is  stated  that 
they  will  be  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 


REVIEW    OF    THE     CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  large  consumption 
is  going  on,  there  has  been  less  activity  in  the  de- 
mand for  fat  stock,  the  prices  of  wliich  have  in 
some  instances  had  a  downward  tendency.  The 
supplies  have  been  seasonably  good  as  to  number, 
but  very  deficient  in  quality.  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  this  latter  feature  in  the  trade,  because 
on  the  whole  the  past  has  been  a  favourable  season 
for  the  rearing  of  stock,  especially  l)easts,  from  the 
great  abundance  of  food — both  the  carrot  and 
turnip  crops  having  turned  out  most  abundant,  and 
the  supply  of  gritss  having  been  exceedingly  good; 
besides,  very  few  cases  of  disease  have  been  noticed 
in  any  of  our  leading  districts.  Possibly  the  various 
strikes  of  workmen  have  tended  to  keep  prices  in 
check,  and  the  high  currencies  have,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  meat 
amongst  other  classes. 

The  large  fairs  have  passed  off  extremely  well, 
and  high  prices  have  been  realized,  with  an  active 
demand,  although  the  supphes  on  offer  have  been 
large.  The  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  rough  fat,  the 
small  arrivals  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
and  the  unfavourable  state  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
have  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  market  for  tallow, 
the  price  of  which  has  risen  immensely.  Rough 
fat,  which  at  this  time  last  year  was  selling  at  2s.  £d., 
has  advanced  to  3s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.,  being  the 
highest  figure  known  for  many  years  past. 

The  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  admit- 
ting stock  into  France  at  a  low  duty  has  not  had 
much  effect  upon  the  importations  of  foreign  stock 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  of  the  month 
just  concluded  have  been  very  liberal ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Dutch  sheep,  in  very 
middling  condition. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  from  abroad  into 

London  : — 

Head. 

Beasts 8,190 

Sheep    30,643 

Calves   1,797 

Pigs 1,585 


IMPORTS    AT  CORRESPONDING    PERIODS. 

Oct.         Beista.  Sheep.              Calves.                Tiga. 

1852..   7,792  26,672           1,350             1,624 

1851   ..   5,239  18.688            1,495              1.912 

1850   ..  5,929  20,982            1,312              1,702 

1849   ..  5,008  16,190               565                 243 

1848   ..   2,962  10,669               803                 ll6 

1847    ..  5,433  17,635            1,225                 433 
The  total  numbers  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed 

of  have  been: — 

Head. 

Beasts 27,327 

Cows 545 

Sheep 145,400 

Calves 2,517 

Pigs      3,112 

COMPARISON    OF    SUPPLIES. 

Oct.,  1849.    Oct..  1850.   Oct..  1851.  Oct ,  1852. 
Beasts    ....       22,477  23,116  22,092        26,134 

Cows      457  440  4S0  5.-5 

Sheep     ....      146,200         138,110        119  0.iO      132,4:;0 
Calves    ....  1,946  2,lv0  1,699  2,556 

Pigs       ....         2,085  3,615  3,470  2,770 

From  the  northern  grazing  districts,  about 
10,000  short-horns  have  come  to  hand.  The 
receipts  from  other  parts  of  England  have  amounted 
to  3,000 Scots,  Herefords,  runts,  &c.;  and  from  Scot- 
land, 200  horned  and  |)olled  Scots.  Beef  has  sold  at 
from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  4d.;  mutton,  2s.  8d.  to  53.  ; 
veal,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  pork,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. 
per  Slbs.,  to  sink  the  offals. 

COMPARISON   OP  PRICES. 

Oct.,  1849.  Oct.,  1850. 

s.   d.     8.  d.        s.   d.     8.  d. 

Beef,  from    2     4  to  3  10  ..    2     4  to  3  10 

Mutton     2     8       4     0,.    2  10       4     0 

Veal 3     0       3     6..    2     6       3     8 

Pork 3     2       42. .30       42 

Oct.,  1851.  Oct.,  1852. 

s.    d.     s.  d.        s.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef,  from    2     6  to  3     8..    2     0  to  3   10 

Mutton         2   10       4     2..    3     0       4     6 

Veal 2     8       3  10..    2     6       4     0 

Pork 2   10       3   10  ..    2   10       3   10 

Very  large  supplies  of  country-killed  meat  have 
been  on  sale  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The 
general  demand  has,  thetefore,  been  in  a  sluggish 
state,  on  the  following  terms  :  — Beef,  from  2s.  Gd. 
to  3s.  lOd.  ;  mutton,  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  veal,  39. 
2d.  to  4s.  4d.;  pork,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd.,  per  Slbs, 
by  the  carcase. 


NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE. 


Now  that  our  white  corn  is  nearly  all  in-gathered,  a  word 
ov  tn-o  may  be  ventured  thereon.  As  to  the  wheat  crop,  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  miserable  failure  :  farms  that  usu,illy  produce 
from  forty  to  forty-four  bushels  per  acre  are  this  year  jieldirg; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  ;  and  some  well-cultivatid 
wheat  and  bean  lands  are  yielliirg  but  from  eight  to  ten 
bushels  per  acre,  and  carried  in  not  very  good  condiiiou. 
Bailey  a  very  fair  average  crop,  and  carried  in  good  order  ;  it 
is  malting  well,    Beaua  a  liberal  crop  while  standing ;  but. 
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though  cut,  are  yet  exposed  in  the  field  to  the  continued 
drenching  rains  that  have  visited  us  ;  and,  should  the  same 
continue,  the  crop  will  be  much  shed  out.  Potatoes  sadly 
diseaseH,  and  an  insignificant  yield.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
old  wheat  in  farmers'  hands,  there  certainly  is  more  than  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  markets  for  the  preseut  are  rather 
heavy.  Nevertheless  this  dist  ict  will  need  a  deal  of  foreign 
aid  before  the  harvest  of  1854  ;  and  what  further  effect  the 
quarrel  between  the  Bear  and  the  Turkey  may  have  on  the 
English  rairketi  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Out-of  door  stock 
is  not  doinsf  so  well  as  could  be  wished,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature and  wet  weather.  At  all  our  recent  fairs,  store  and 
fat  catile  have  been  realizing  rather  less  money,  with  a  some- 
what downward  tendency,  and  when  grass  feeding  is  at  an  end 
cake  will  be  found  expeusive,  and  hay  scarce  and  inferior. 
October  16  and  17,  heavy  rains  ;  floods  coming  out. — Oct.  18. 


YORKSHIRE. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  have  had  fu'ly  three  weeks 
of  dull,  cold,  rainy  weather.  The  wet  has  caused  a  complete 
cessation  of  all  active  out-door  operations ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  latterharve?t,  we  are  sorry  to  say — all  the  beans,  the  bulk 
cf  spring  wheat,  and  some  oats,  are,  by  being  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weither,  rendered  so  soft  as  to  prevent  the  hope  that 
it  Ciin  ever  be  fit  to  thrash  till  after  the  drying  winds  of  spring. 
It  is,  moreover,  sadly  sprouted,  and  a  sad  waste  of  this  last 
resource  will  doubtless  inevitably  take  place.  We  will  give  a 
faint  iilei  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  which  we  now  refer. 
Commencing  at  the  Tees,  and  from  thence  to  Catterick,  at 
Stoketley,  i^nd  embracing  the  lowlands  of  Cleveland,  and  east- 
ward of  Thirsk  to  the  sea,  westward  ot  Harrowgate,  and 
from  the  Huaiber  to  the  sea,  arriving  at  He^le  as  a  point,  vast 
quantities  of  corn  are  abroad  and  spoiled  by  the  wet,  with  a 
rainy  sky  overhead  ;  a  full  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  potatoes  irre- 
coverably diseased,  and  a  new  demand  for  seed  has  sprung  up, 
with  small  stocks  of  old  corn.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  alarmists ; 
corn  may  come  from  quarters  abroad  of  which  we  have  now  no 
idea;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  wheat-growing 
districts  of  this  county  are,  as  we  have  from  month  to  month 
since  May  last  described  them  to  be,  deficient  and  spoiled  be- 
yond any  former  period  within  our  recollection.  We  never 
knew  the  farmers  who  have  got  their  harvest  well  hurry  it  so  to 


market.  Twenty  steam-engines  are  at  work  every  day  they 
can  stand  out,  and  some  days  when  they  ought  not  to  work  at 
all,  and  yet  the  market  is  never  a  dead  one.  What  it  will  be  when 
the  seed  demand  grows  greater,  and  whea,for  sowing-operations, 
thrashing  cannot  go  on,  we  will  not  venture  to  predicate ;  but 
the  universal  feeling  is,  that  wheat  is  at  its  lowest  point  up  to 
next  harvest,  under  any  possible  circuQistance.  The  turnips 
are  beginning  to  cease  growing.  The  aphides,  which  so  filled 
the  air,  and  from  occurring  at  the  period  when  so  many  persons 
were  dying  at  Newcastle,  have  got  the  name  of  "  cholera  fly," 
have  done  serious  damage  to  some  fields.  We  hope,  however, 
so  far,  the  plants  are  free  from  any  other  disease ;  and  though 
there  are  no  s*edes  almost  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  the  white  turnips  are  better  than  an  average  crop.  The 
weather  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  clearing  stubbles  and 
getting  out  manure  ;  plashing  hedges,  and  ploughing  dry  seed 
by  horse,   being  the  principal  occupation  of  the  farmers. — 

Uct.  21.  

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  at  this  period  of  the  year  not  to 
have  concluded  the  harvtst  in  this  county.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fact,  as  there  are  many  fields  of  oats  not  yet  carted,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  spring-sown  beans,  with  an  occa- 
sional field  of  barley  ;  indeed,  there  are  some  few  fields  of 
Lent  corn  not  yet  cut.  The  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  is  generally 
considered  deficient,  and  is  estimated  at  one-sixth  under  the 
average.  The  crop  of  barley,  when  cut,  was  not  so  bulky  as  had 
been  anticipated,  from  its  being  generally  much  laid.  The  oat 
crop  did  not  ripen  so  regularly  as  usual,  which  will  much  affect 
the  sample.  Winter  beans  are  well  podded,  and  will  probably 
prove  a  full  average  crop.  Spring  beans  vary  much — some 
being  very  fine,  others  defective.  Peas  are  not  an  average. 
There  is  a  good  plant  of  turnips  generally  :  the  bnlbs  are  not  so 
large  and  fine  as  they  probably  would  have  been  with  warmer 
weather.  Labourers  are  fully  employed,  and  earning  by  the 
day  eleven  shillings  per  week.  The  "  potato  disease"  made  sad 
havoc  in  the  month  of  September,  destroying  half  the  produce, 
which  had  previously  been  free  from  taint.  Fortunately  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  country  appear  in  a  prosperous 
state,  by  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  consumers  will  better  be 
able  to  meet  the  higher  range  of  prices  that  is  likely  to 
prevail. — Oct.  21. 


AGRICULTURAL      INTELLIGENCE,     FAIRS,    &c. 


ALCESTER  FAIR  was  tolerably  well  supplied  with  stock 
of  every  description.  The  show  of  Sheep  was  good,  and 
realized  (l|d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Stores  lather  lower.  Beef,  6d.  to 
6^il.  per  lb.  Pigs,  10a.  per  score.  Horses  very  few,  but  fetched 
high  prices. 

ASHBlJURN  FAIR.— The  supply  of  both  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep  was  greater  than  has  been  witnessed  for  some 
lime  past.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  buyers  from  va- 
rious counties,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  transacted. 
Fat  Btasts  realized  5.|d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  dairy  cows 
were  in  request,  at  advanced  prices.  Fat  sheep  realized  6d.  to 
7<!  per  lb.  Useful  drauiht-horses  and  promising  colts  were 
much  sought  after,  and  brought  high  prices,  £50  each  being 
a>keil,  and  obt-ined,  by  several  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

AUCHTERARDER  OCTOBER  MARKET  was  well  at- 
teiid.-d.  Beet  sold  from  8<.  to  S't.  6d.  per  Dutch  stone  ;  three- 
jear-nld  slots  and  queys  from  £8  to  £11  ;  two-year-olds  from 
£7  to  £10  5s. ;  stirks  from  £3  to  £4;  milk  cows  from  £6 
to  £10. 

BE  DALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  stock,  and  a  brisk  business  transacted,  at  a  slight  re- 
duction in  price  for  fat  and  holding  stock.    In-calvers  main- 


tained their  value.  Beef,  6s.  3d.  to  73.  per  stone;  mutton, 
5id.  to  e^d.per  lb. 

BlSHO'PSrOKE  CHEESE  MARKET,  Oct.  20.— The 
supply  o(  cheese  was  nearly  400  tons.  The  sale  was  very  slow, 
and  a  larje  portion  was  left  unsold.  Prices  were  2s.  to  4s. 
per  cwt.  lower.  In  the  cattle  market  there  was  a  large  show 
of  beasts  and  sheep  ;  prices  rather  lower,  and  a  heavy  sale. 
The  supply  of  hops  was  good;  one  merchant,  Mr.  Grey,  of 
Bishop's- Waltham,  pitched  more  than  100  pockets,  and  sold  a 
considerable  portion. 

BLYTH  FAIR.— The  show  of  sheep,  beasts,  and  calves 
has  not  been  so  large  for  many  years.  The  day  was  beau- 
tifully fine,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  dealers  and 
farmers  from  the  neighbourhood.  All  were  sold  up  at  im- 
proved prices;  and  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
lairs  that  have  been  held  for  several  years. 

CAISTOR  FAIR.— The  show  of  sheep,  of  every  description, 
was  very  large,  but  few  sales  took  place,  and  these  were  at  re- 
duced prices,  of  from  Ss.  to  4s.  per  head.  There  was  also  a 
\a\-^e  show  of  beasts,  and  a  grent  many  were  sold  at  prices 
rattier  below  former  rates.  Good  horses  and  cart  foals  were 
very  much  sought  after,  and  the  prices  were  very  high.     Good 
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ponies  sold  well,  almost  anythin)^  useful  fetching  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds. 

CHIPPENHAM  GREAT  MARKET  was  full  to  an  over- 
flow ;  nearly  300  tons  of  cheese  were  brought,  but,  being  so 
close  after  Reading  Fair,  the  trade  was  not  so  good.  Farmers 
were  obli>,'ed  to  meet  the  factors  at  a  reduction  of  from  3s.  to 
49.  per  cwt. ;  the  consequence  was  that  a  great  quantity  re- 
mained unsold.  The  prices  were  as  nndernauied  : — Broad 
doubles,  543.  to  61s.  per  cwt. ;  prime  Chedilar,  66s.  to  763.; 
thill,  528.  to  58s.;  loaves,  56s.  to  70s. ;  skim,  28s.  to  35s. 

CLIFTON-ON-TEME  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  show  of 
stock  ai.d  a  mmier  us  attendance  of  buyers.  Beef  made  5|(i. 
to  6^ii.  per  lb. ;  iwo-year-old  steers  from  15  to  20  guineas  ; 
e*es,  6d.  to  6.|il.  ;  wethers,  G^d.  to  7d  per  lb.,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  s  lade  higher,  t-ome  yeailng  wethers  sold  by  Mr. 
John  Davis,  of  tlie  Hill,  produced  £2  13s.  6d.  each.  Pigs 
comuiHiided  hish  prices.     A  few  horses  were  lirought. 

CRICH  FAIR — There  was  a  very  larj;e  supply  of  sheep, 
especially  of  store  ewes,  which  were  easily  disposed  of  at  from 
38s.  to  47s.  each.  There  were  several  pens  ot  lamlis  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  which  fetched  from  243.  to  32s.  6d.  The  cow 
show  was  not  quite  so  great  as  usual,  but  good  prices  were 
readily  obtained.  Pigs  were  plentiful,  and  suld  at  satisfactory 
rates. 

DALKEITH  MARKET.— The  stock  was  principally  com- 
posed of  six  quarter,  two-year-old,  aud  three-year-old  short- 
horns, with  a  few  lots  of  re<il  good  West  Highlanders  and 
polled  Galloways.  The  buyers  were  uumerous,  and  large 
prices  were  got  for  the  better-conditioned  stock  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning,  but  alter  that  time  a  lull  was  observed. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  eleven  o'clock  train  and  coaches  a 
stimulus  was  again  thrown  iuto  the  trade,  and  many  sales 
were  shortly  afterwards  effected.  The  stock  was  principally 
in  the  hands  of  English  dealers  and  talesmen.  All  but  a  clear- 
ance was  effected  amongst  the  bftter  kinds;  for  the  secondary 
class  there  was  a  very  fair  demand,  aud  at  the  close  of  the 
market  a  good  number  of  the  iufenor  kinds  reiaaiued  unsold. 
Really  good  beaots  brought  as  good  prices  for  shorthorns  as  at 
East  Linton,  which  was  .lUowed  to  have  been  a  good  market. 
The  three-year-old  shorthorns  was  rather  short  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  the  quality  was  good.  There  was  a  fair  show  of 
small  Iiish  cattle,  and  a  couple  of  lots  of  very  good  Irish,  for 
which  £18  was  refused,  were  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day 
driven  off  unsold  for  the  Edinburgh  market.  At  the  close  of 
the  market  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  second  quality 
and  inferior  kinds  remained  unsold.  The  market,  upon  the 
whole,  was  allowed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  fair  prices  were  ob- 
tained, more  particularly  for  good  stock.  The  secondary 
qualities  towards  the  afternoon  would  be  about  5  per  cent, 
below  recent  markets,  aud  the  inferior  kinds  down  about  7i 
per  cent.  All  the  fat  were  picked  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon,  at  8s.  6d.  the  Dutch  stone ;  and  many  parties  who 
came  to  purchase  could  not  get  a  beast.  The  Irisii  cattle  was 
a  large  show,  and  a  fair  demand  for  good  stuff;  but  a  few  lots 
of  the  inferior  kinds  were  left  unsold.  One-year-olds  brought 
from  £6  10s.  to  £7,  two-year-olds  from  £10  to  £12,  and  a 
few  lots  of  three-year-olds  from  £13  to  £14  163.  The  milch 
cow  market  was  very  thinly  attended,  and  the  best  milch  cow 
only  brought  somewhere  about  £10  5s.,  the  second  class  about 
from  £7  to  £8,  aud  down  in  a  lew  instances  to  £6  10s.  The 
turnip  crops  in  Cumberland  aud  Westmoreland  are  turning 
out  good,  through  Yorkshire  rather  bad,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries  rather  middling,  aud  in  several  districts  of  the 
Lotliians  something  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  deficiency  of  the  turnips,  lean  cattle 
would  have  been  much  higher  in  price.  Six-quarter  shorthorns 
ran  from  £6  10s.  to  £10.  two-year-olds  from  £9  to  £13,  this 
description  (tn  o-year-olda)  were  a  little  back  ;  three-years-olds 
from  £12  to  £15  10s.  for  the  better  kinds  ;  polled  cattle  from 
£10  to  £14,  and  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  so  low  as  £8  to  £9. 
The  horse  market  was  pretty  numerously  attended,  but  the 
bulk  was  rather  of  an  inferior  description.  The  few  good 
draught  horses  that  were  there  brought  the  prices  of  recent 
markets,  but  the  inferior  kinds  were  decidedly  from  5  to  7^ 
per  cent,  below  what  was  obtained  even  la*t  week.  The  few 
really  good  saddle  and  harness  norses  that  were  there,  and  dis- 
posed of,  are  hardly  worth  quoting,  as  it  would  form  no  crite- 
rion for  other  markets. 

DEVIZES  FAIR. — The  supply  of  sheep  was  very  extensive, 
therel)eiug  upwards  of  25,000  penned  (nearly  5,000  more  than 


were  penned  last  year),  the  quality  of  which  was  generally 
good.  The  late  heavy  rains  have  had  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  trade,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  2s.,  and  in  some 
instances  Ss.  per  head  under  late  fairs.  The  supply  of  cattle 
is  short,  and  not  much  business  is  doinj;  m  this  description  of 
stock.  Beef  sold  at  from  lOs.  to  lOs.  Cd.  a  score ;  stock  animals 
about  30s.  a-head  below  the  prices  of  late  fairs.  Good  cart 
colts  found'ready  purchasers. 

DONINGTON  FAIR.— Horses  of  good  quality  of  the 
draught  kind  conuniuded  hi^h  figures,  and  readily  sold.  There 
were  but  few  supeiior  horses  in,  and,  for  want  of  better  choice, 
the  horse  trade  was  dull.  There  was  a  pretty  g-ood  supply  of 
horned  cattle  ;  prices  were  rather  lower  than  of  late. 

FALKINGHAM  FAIR  vas  well  attended,  but  the  trade, 
upon  the  whole,  was  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago. 
A  pen  of  42  shears  was  shown  by  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  of 
Aslackby,  and  was  very  much  admired  for  their  excellent 
quality ;  they  were  sold  for  77s.  a-head.  Shearlings  ranged 
Irora  45s.  to  52s.,  and  lambs  from  27s.  to  348.  each. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.-There  was  a 
large  supply  of  stock,  more  particularly  of  slicep,  which  were 
more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  aud  consequently  the  trade 
was  duller  than  at  some  previous  maikets.  Of  heasts  there 
was  an  average  supply,  and  nearly  all  sold.  Beef  ruled  from 
6d.  to  6-^-d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  (rom  7d.  to  74d.  per  lb. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKE  l'.— On  Monday  last 
above  200  tons  were  pitched,  which,  in  consequen  'C  of  the 
previous  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  unfavourable 
day's  weather,  was  in  inferior  condition,  and  met  a  dull  sale, 
at  the  following  reduced  prices: — Best  doubles,  from  64s.  to 
683.;  singles,  543.  to  60s. ;  seconds,  483.  to  523.;  skim,  303. 
to  343.  per  cwt.  A  considerable  portion  remained  unsold  at 
the  close  of  the  market,  and  the  want  of  a  warehouse  to  stow 
it  in  until  next  market  was  much  felt,  particularly  by  persons 
from  a  distance.  A  quantity  of  cheese  again  remained  outside 
the  market  for  want  of  sufficient  space  to  pitch  it  in  the  sheds. 

HEREFORD  FAIR. — We  never  saw  a  larger  number  of 
first-class  beasts,  but  we  regret,  to  add  that  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  fell  up  to  nine  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  as  well  as 
intermittingly  during  the  day,  had  a  very  depressing  effect 
upnn  sales,  and  values  ruled  from  5  to  10  per  cent  lower  than 
at  late  fairs.  As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  Herelord 
October  Fair,  we  may  mention  that  three  owners  alone  had 
400  beasts  in  offer,  which  realized  upwards  of  £12,000;  and 
that  there  are  many  breeders  who  each  briuj;:  to  this  fair  from 
thirty  to  sixty  cattle.  A  yearling  steer  of  Mr.  E.  Lewis,  cf 
Breiuton,  sold  for  £25  ;  a  three-year-old  steer  of  Mr.  Carwar- 
dine,  £40  ;  aud  six  steers  ot  Mr.  Alford,  of  the  Thome, 
realized  £180.  On  Thursday,  the  morning  opened  remarkably 
fine.  Our  streets  were  filled  at  an  early  hour  with  an  immense 
number  of  our  far  famed  breed.  The  depression  of  the  pre- 
vious day  was  still  obvious,  and,  although  a  large  number  of 
animals  exchanged  owners,  a  great  amount  of  stock  returned 
home  unsold.  Fat  cows  realized  about  6d.,  and  fat  steers  6^d. 
In  the  sheep  fair  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
in  offer;  wethers  were  worth  from  G^d.  to  7d.  The  demand 
for  pigs  was  brisk,  both  stores  and  bacons.  The  horse  fair 
was  thronged;  there  was  as  usual  animals  of  all  descriptions  ; 
everything  useful  for  the  saddle  or  the  collar,  the  read  or  the 
field,  sold  readily  at  a  high  value.  Cart  colts,  suckers,  from 
Wales,  were  not  so  numerous  in  offer  as  usual ;  they  realized 
from  £12  to  £14.  In  the  cheese  and  butter  fair  there  was  less 
quantity  of  both  articles  than  is  commonly  pitched.  Welsh 
butter  opened  at  lis.  and  12s.  per  stone  of  12  lbs.,  but  rose 
rapidly  to  13s.  and  14s.  The  value  of  cheese  held  a  wide 
range  from  4d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  About  200  pockets  of  hops  were 
pitched;  141  passed  the  scales.  Values  realized  from  £11  to 
£13. — Hereford  Times. 

KIRKMICHAEL  TRYST.— The  number  of  cattle  exhi- 
bited was  396,  and  most  of  them,  considering  the  bad  grazing 
season,  were  in  fair  condition.  Scarcely  were  the  stock  placed 
when  sales  commenced  with  animation,  aud  before  half- past 
ten  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  more  money  and  jobbers 
than  stock,  as  several  important  lots  of  the  above  number  were 
previously  sold,  aud  were  only  brought  up  for  delivery. 
Holders,  tempted  by  the  high  prices  quoted  at  Blairgowrie 
market  the  day  before,  insisted  for  hi^li  figures,  which  were  in 
general  got.  A  panic  seized  transactions,  and  from  eleven  to 
twelve  o'clock,  sales,  especially  fur  iufenor  stock— fcuch  as  year- 
ling winterings — brought  rates  that,  in  comparison  with  former 
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years,  may  be  termed  "  wild."  Three-year-old  stots,  half- feds, 
from  the  Afhiutully  and  Bleason  parks,  £9  10s.  to  £12  ;  two- 
year- old  Slots  and  qneys  £8  to  £10;  very  inferior  stirks,  that 
first-class  breeders  would  scarcely  loik  at,  were  bringing  £5 
5s.  each.  The  market  slacked  towards  the  afiernoon,  when 
lower  prices  had  to  be  submitted  to,  ar>d  before  four  oVlock  a 
full  dearauce  was  effected.  The  district  may  now  be  said  to 
be  cleared  of  its  cattle  for  a  season.  The  market  site  was 
flaiikei  with  aevt-ral  pens  of  shot  ewes,  the  demand  for  which 
was  but  indifferent. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  only  a 
small  show,  both  of  beasts  and  sheep.  The  trade  ruled  very 
dull,  and  prices  were  a  trifle  on  the  decline,  beef  realising  63. 
6d.  per  sioue,  and  mutton  C^d.  per  lb.  Some  prime  pens  of 
wethers  ra«de  7d. 

MARKET  HARBOROUGH  FAIR  was  well  surplied 
with  store  beasts.  A  good  amount  of  business  was  done ; 
but  prices  we^e  considered  a  little  lower.  There  was  an  average 
quantity  of  fat  stock,  which  sold  well.  The  supply  of  sheep 
was  lully  an  average  of  former  years.  There  was  a  g'.od 
business  done  anionir  horses,  good  animals  fetching  high  prices. 

MICH  ELL  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  cattle  of  all  de- 
scriptions. The  sale  of  sheep  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  asked,  was  rather  slow,  but  ultimately 
a  good  clearance  was  effected,  at  about  late  prices.  Fat  bul- 
locks of  good  quality  sold  at  from  56s.  to  6O3  per  cwt.;  store 
bullocks,  especially  steers  and  oxen,  were  in  good  demand,  and 
a  great  many  changed  nands.  Cows  and  calves  sold  freely  at 
high  prices,  and,  upon  tlie  whole,  it  was  considered  that  prices 
were  a  shade  in  favour  of  the  bnver. 

NEWTON-Sl'EWART  OCTOBER  MARKET.— 810 
head  of  cat  le  exposed,  of  which  about  one-third  were  three- 
year-olds  of  prime  quality.  The  rest  consisted  of  two  year- 
olds  and  stirks.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  were  Irish. 
Owing  to  the  dull  accounts  recently  received  from  the  south, 
the  market  opened  remarkably  flat,  and  sellers,  before  any  sales 


could  be  effected,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  from 
previous  rates,  variously  estimated  at  10s.,  15s.,  208.,  and  25s. 
a-head.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  current  prices, 
as  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  seemed  willing  to  divulge  them. 
The  highest  we  could  hear  of  was  £12  lor  three  vearol  Is,  and 
from  £7  lOs.  to  £8  10s.  for  tno-year-olds.  More  than  the 
half  were  driven  off  unsold.  There  were  likewise  six  score  of 
sheep  in  the  field,  a  part  of  which  were  sold,  hut  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction  from  former  quotations.  Of  pigs  there 
were  eight  carts  sold,  at  prices  varying  from  63.  6d.  up  to  lOs. 
each. 

NORWICH  ST.  FAITH'S  FAIR.— The  number  of  Scots 
was  about  1,200,  their  size,  coniition,  and  quality  V(ry  prime. 
Short  horns  and  Irish  were  greater  in  number  than  have  bten 
known  fur  years,  and  bnth  larae  in  size  and  exceileut  in  qua- 
lity. Sales  commenced  very  slowly  ;  owners  an;l  ^ale-miea 
asked  high  prices  ;  buyers  iried  very  hard  to  have  it  their 
own  way.  Up  to  two  o'clock  little  was  done  ;  the  last  two 
hours,  however,  a  great  many  cattle  were  sold  ;  the  highest 
prices  we  heard  of  for  Scots  were  £21,  and  one  lot  at  £22  per 
head  :  these  were  splendid  beasts,  many  quite  fit  to  slaughter. 
We  may  quote  the  general  figures  at  frnm  4s  6d.  to  5s.,  53. 
6d.  to  6s.  per  stone,  according  to  size  and  coniJition  ;  short- 
horns, 4s.  6d.  to  5s  6d.  ;  and  Irish,  although  good,  quite 
neglected.  Ic  should  be  remarked  this  fa  r  is  well  deserving 
its  name  for  iood  Scots,  and  they  had  the  prefereu' e,  com- 
pared with  some  first  rate  short-horns.  The  onnrs  from  the 
north  complain,  and  very  justly,  of  the  hi^h  prices  given  for 
their  cattle  in  the  spring,  many  losii  g  nearly  their  snmmer 
Keep  ;  they  admit  prices  are  high  enough,  but  we  tear  it  will 
turn  out  a  losing  fair.  The  .«ame  m-iy  be  said  of  other  breeds. 
At  tlie  close  more  than  half  were  unsold.  Very  few  horses 
shown,  and  little  do  ng  in  the  trade. 

TADCASTER  FORTNIGHT  MARKET.— We  had  a 
very  large  show  of  stock,  especially  sheep.  Beef,  6s.  9d.  to  Ts, 
3d.  per  stone ;  mutton,  6Jd. ;   veal  and  pork,  7d.  per  lb. 


CALENDAR     OF     AGRICULTURE, 


Finish  the  sowing  of  wheat,  if  any  remains  undone 
from  the  last  month.  Take  up  Swedish  turnips, 
store  the  roots  in  covered  heaps  at  the  homestead, 
and  give  the  tops  10  the  sheep  in  the  fields,  or  to 
young  cattle  in  the  yards. 

Flood  watered  meadows,  clean  out  and  put  into 
proper  order  for  use  the  main  cliannels,  conveying 
gutters  and  the  sluices  of  flood-gates. 

Begin  to  cut  underwoods,  plant  forest  trees,  open 
drain  plantations,  repair  old  fences  and  make  new 
ones,  cast  open  ditches,  and  repair  roads. 

Thrash  by  machine  twice  in  a  week  regularly,  to 
supply  the  beasts  with  fresh  straw  to  eat,  and  the 
yards  with  litter.  Cut  for  the  horses,  chaff  from 
hay  and  straw  mixed,  for  the  fattening  bul'ocks 
tied  up,  and  for  being  steamed  for  milch  cows. 
Apply  all  litter  for  the  yards  thinly  and  evenly,  and 
spread  over  the  surface  all  substances  of  different 
qualities  for  the  purpose  of  being  mi.xed. 

Supply  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  by  break  of  day, 
an  ample  feed  of  turnips,  topped  and  rooted  for  the 
fattening  animals,  and  with  the  tops  attached  for 
the  other  sorts  of  cattle.  Wooden  cribs  with  lat- 
ticed bottoms  suit  best,  as  the  rain  and  filth  escape 
freely  downwards.  The  turnips  should  be  all  con- 
sumed by  night,  to  prevent  accidents  by  choking 


happening  unseen  during  darkness.  Give  milch 
cows  cabbages  and  beet-root,  and  one  meal  daily 
of  steamed  meals. 

Continue  the  fattening  of  sheep,  as  directed  lagt 
month.  They  may  be  folded  over  the  night  on 
the  bared  ground  in  mild  climates,  but  very  gene- 
rally they  must  be  allowed  to  run  back  for  shelter. 

Feed  swine,  as  directed  last  month,  give  ample 
httering,  and  keep  the  animals  dry.  Feed  poultry 
with  light  grains,  and  with  steamed  potatoes 
and  meals  mi.xed,  and  given  in  troughs  placed  in  a 
shelter  shed  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Attend  to  the  feeding  of  young  horses  in  the 
farm-yard.  Provide  a  regular  supply  of  fresh 
water  in  a  trough,  and  a  dry  and  convenient  shelter 
shed;  give  hay  and  straw,  chaff,  bran,  and  oats, 
and  a  feed  once-a-day  of  raw  or  steamed  roots.  The 
first  winter's  keep  has  a  very  great  share  in  making 
good  animals. 

Begin  to  plough  stubbles,  and  follow  with  the 
subsoil  plough,  and  prepare  by  fallowing  the  lands 
intended  to  be  planted  with  ea''ly  green  crops,  so 
long  as  the  weather  permits.  This  autumnal  fal- 
lowing very  much  expedites  the  spring  working  of 
the  land,  and  also  retains  the  winter's  moisture  for 
the  use  of  the  plants.  , 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE   MONTH    OF   OCTOBER. 


The  harvest  has  this  year  been  protracted  to  an 
unsually  late  period  ;  indeed,  at  the  present  time 
(tte  close  of  October)  there  is  still  some  quantity  of 
corn  abroad  in  the  backward  districts.  That  por- 
tion of  the  crop  which  was  carried  early  was 
secured  in  good  order,  but  during  the  greater  part 
of  September  we  had  frequent  and  heavy  rains ; 
and  since  then  the  weather  has  been  of  the  most 
unfavourable  character.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
spring-sown  wheat,  which  from  the  absence  of 
genial  warmth  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
did  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
has  consequently  suffered  in  quality  from  the  re- 
cent rains,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  has  been 
rendered  altogether  unfit  for  human  food.  Spring- 
sown  wheat  must  always  be  considered  a  precarious 
crop  in  our  uncertain  climate,  and  we  therefore 
consider  an  undue  quantity  of  wet  in  autumn  as  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  in  reference  to  the 
prospect  for  the  next  crop.  The  very  unsatisfac- 
tory result  of  the  last  harvest  is,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  mainly  attributed  to  the  excess  of  wet  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1852.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
breadth  of  land  usually  cultivated  with  wheat  were 
sown  at  the  regular  and  natural  time  :  the  re- 
maining fourth  was  sown  at  different  periods,  as 
opportunities  offered  ;  and  the  produce  of  some  of 
the  latest  of  these  sowings  still  remain  in  the  fields. 

^ith  these  proofs  of  the  dangers  that  attend  a  late 
seed-time  before  us,  the  weather  lately  experienced 
has  naturally  been  the  cause  of  serious  uneasiness. 
Since  the  beginning  of  October  we  have  scarcely 
had  three  consecutive  days  without  rain,  and  the 
land  has  become  so  completely  saturated  that 
weeks  of  drying  wind  will  be  needed  to  free  it  of 
superfluous  moisture  so  as  to  restore  it  to  good 
working  order.  Unless,  therefore,  a  speedy  and 
complete  change  takes  place  in  the  weather,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  country  may  be  placed  in 
a  similar  predicament  to  last  year,  with  regard  to 
the  seeding  of  the  land.  The  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence  is  naturally  viewed  with  consider- 
able apprehension ;  and  the  rise  in  prices,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  first  instance  in  the  unfavour- 
able result  of  the  last  harvest,  has  since  been 
further  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  another  bad  seed-time.  We  are  unwilling, 
however,  to  anticipate  difficulties,  and  hope  that  we 
shall  be  spared  such  a  visitation.     A  few  weeks  of 


dry  open  weather  would  suffice  to  allow  farmers 
to  get  on  the  land ;  and  the  existing  high  prices 
will  no  doubt  cause  them  to  cultivate  wheat  more 
extensively  than  usual  this  season,  provided  it 
should  be  possible  to  get  the  seed  into  the  ground 
under  tolerably  auspicious  circumstances.  Mean- 
while we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  compara- 
tively high  range  of  prices  for  food,  from  the  pre- 
sent time  up  to  next  harvest. 

Taking  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  at  about 
two-thirds  of  an  average  (and  it  certainly  cannot 
be  safely  estimated  higher),  it  will  need  an  enor- 
mous importation  to  keep  down  quotations  ;  and  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  great  difficulties  exist 
at  present  to  obtaining  large  supplies  of  foreign 
corn.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  compe- 
tition which  we  shall  have  to  enter  into  with 
France,  which  stands  fully  as  much  in  need  of  sup- 
plies as  England.  The  estimated  deficiency  in  the 
wheat  crop  of  that  country  is  at  least  one-third ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  France  will  have  to  import 
nine  and  a-half  millions  of  quarters  to  provide  her 
population  with  food  up  to  the  harvest  of  1854.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  probable  quantity  that  Great 
Britain  will  require — say,  in  round  numbers,  five 
millions  of  quarters  additional  to  her  usual  im- 
ports—it becomes  a  question  of  vital  importance 
from  whence  these  enormous  supplies  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  many  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Baltic,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  furnish  a 
great  portion  of  the  wheat  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  the  harvest  has  not  given  a  much  better 
result  than  with  us  or  in  France;  but  as  wheaten 
bread  is  not  the  staple  article  of  consumption  in 
those  parts,  high  prices  may  draw  good  sup- 
plies. Still,  when  the  surplus  left  for  export  is 
divided  between  this  country  and  France,  it  will  go 
but  a  short  way  towards  making  good  so  great  a 
deficiency  as  that  named. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  the  wheat  crops  have 
generally  proved  short;  indeed  in  some  of  the 
Itahan  states  the  scarcity  is  so  great,  that  prices 
have  already  risen  to  a  point  to  occasion  serious  de- 
privation and  misery  among  the  poorer  classes. 

The  Mediterranean  ports  will  not  only  have  nothing 
to  spare  for  shipoient  to  England,  but  will  have  to 
import  largely  from  the  Black  Sea,  thus  taking  from 
us  some  of  the  supplies  which  Odessa,  Galatz,  &c., 
might  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  furnish. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  supplies 
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from  the  Black  Sea  has  hitherto  been  the  scarcity 
of  ships  and  the  e.Yorbitant  rates  demanded  for 
freiirht.  Immense  stocks  are  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube^  which  cannot  be  transported  for  want 
of  vessels;  and  there  appears  at  present  to  be  little 
prospect  of  this  obstacle  being  removed ;  indeed,  if 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be  actually 
commenced,  supplies  from  the  Black  Sea  might  be 
entirely  cut  off.  It  seems  therefore  that  we  cannot 
with  safety  place  much  dependence  on  substantial 
assistance  from  thence  so  long  as  the  Russo- 
Turkish  quarrel  remains  unsettled.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  we  have  only  America  to  turn  to  ;  and  we 
greatly  fear  that  the  resources  of  that  country, 
though  unquestionably  great,  have  been  extrava- 
gantly over-rated.  We  have  no  better  means  of 
judging  of  what  may  be  expected  than  the  data 
afforded  by  past  experience.  The  largest  exports 
from  America  on  record  occurred  in  184/,  when 
wheat  was  worth  over  five  pounds  per  qr.  in  the 
English  markets.  With  this  strong  inducement  to 
ship,  the  entire  quantity  furnished  by  the  United 
States  was  as  follows  : — 

Exports  from  the  United  States,  1847. 


To 
Great  Britain. 

Prauce 

All  others    . . 


FLOUR. 

barrels. 
2457076 

612641 
1313779 


4382496 
Total  Exports 

in  1846  ..  11613795 
Total  Exports ! 

in  1848  ..  12119393 


WHEAT. 

bushels. 

2544563 

749224 

1106146 

CORN. 

bushels 
15126515 

7268 
792287 

4399951 
2289476 
2034704 

16326050 
18.26063 
5817634 

MEAL. 

barrels. 

712083 

4401 


RYE. 
bush. 
6392 
3006 


231576 i 37696 


918060 
298790 
582339 


48092 
68530 
41184 


The  prices  then  current  in  the  European  markets 
afforded  strong  inducement  to  gather  together  all 
that  could  be  collected  in  the  interior,  and  it  would 
probably  require  the  same  stimulus  to  ensure  a 
similar  quantity  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Up  to  the  present  period  the  importations  into  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale. 
During  the  month  ending  10th  inst.  the  ai-rivals 
amounted  to 

Wheat 468,688  qrs. 

Barley   56  472   „ 

Oats 158,633   „ 

Rye   7,373   „ 


Beans    35,706  qrs. 

Peas 6,742    „ 

Maize    126,512    „ 

Flour 463,545  cwt. 


But  we  are  now  approaching  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  supplies  usually  fall  off;  and  further, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  large  shipments  which 
have  been  made  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  summer  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
stocks  of  old  corn ;  and  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather 
at  harvest  time  having  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 
new  to  be  carted  in  soft  condition,  but  few  of  the 
parcels  which  have  come  forward  at  the  different 
shipping  ports  have  been  in  suitable  order  to  stand 
a  sea  voyage.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  the 
importations  ,w^  be  .comparatively  light  until  the 


spring  of  next  year ;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  (of  home-growth 
as  well  as  foreign)  are  rather  large,  these  are  being 
rapidly  diminished,  as  it  is  impossible  to  work  the 
general  qualities  of  this  year's  growth  without  a 
large  mixture  of  old.  There  is  consequently  reason 
to  believe  that  present  quotations  will  be  at  least 
supported  ;  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  fine  wheat 
will  touch  100s.  per  qr.  before  Christmas.  Thus 
far  we  have  had  but  little  demand  for  wheat  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  on  Irish  account,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  the  produce  there  was  exceedingly  light, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  was  secured 
will  be  needed  for  seed.  It  is  therefore  more  than 
probable  that  England  will,  as  the  season  advances, 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  sister  isle  with  sup- 
plies of  wheat,  more  especially  as  the  potato  disease 
is  now  admitted  to  have  been  more  destructive  there 
than  was  at  first  believed. 

Potatoes  are  also  becoming  very  scai^ce  and  dear 
in  the  English  markets,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  France  and  Belgium  the  loss  has  been 
so  great,  that  the  respective  Governments  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  export. 

The  foregoing  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  we 
shall  enter  into  no  predictions  as  to  the  probable 
future ;  but  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  prices 
of  wheat  cannot  undergo  any  material  reduction 
under  almost  any  circumstances  that  can  occur. 
With  this  remark  we  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our 
subject,  and  proceed  to  give  our  readers  as  clear  an 
account  as  we  are  able  of  what  has  taken  place  at 
Mark  Lane  since  we  last  addressed  them. 

The  excitement  which  prevailed  up  to  the  close 
of  September  diminished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month,  and  a  period  of  comparative  calm 
succeeded.  This  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  de- 
sire of  those  who  had  bought  some  time  previously 
to  realize  their  profits,  and  further  by  increased 
caution  on  the  part  of  buyers  for  consumption, 
who  preferred  to  work  up  their  old  stocks  before 
entering  into  fresh  engagements  at  the  enhanced 
terms.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  raising  the  minimum  rate  of 
interest  to  five  per  cent,  had  also  considerable  in- 
fluence, inasmuch  as  it  lessened  the  facilities  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  afforded  to  those  dis- 
posed to  hold,  and  speculative  operations  were 
greatly  checked  thereby.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  quiet  was  of  but  short  duration,  the  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
harvest  in  this  country  and  France  rendering  mer- 
chants and  millers  univilhng  to  allow  their  stocks 
to  run  very  low. 

The  arrivals  of  English  wheat  coastwise  into  the 
port  of  London  have  been  small,  and  the  quantity 
brought  forward  by  land-carriage  from  the  neigh- 
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bouring  counties  quite  insignificant.  The  quality 
of  tlie  new  wheat  does  not  improve,  and  the  ex- 
treme humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  caused  the 
greater  part  to  come  to  hand  in  very  indift'erent 
condition.  On  Monday,  the  3rd  instant,  sales  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  and  factors  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  previous  rates,  A  week  later 
this  was  no  longer  possible,  and  on  the  lOtli  inst. 
a  decline  of  about  2s.  per  qr.  was  very  generally 
submitted  to.  This  concession  brought  forward 
more  buyers,  and  on  the  succeeding  Monday  a 
portion  of  the  abatement  had  already  been  re- 
covered. On  Monday  last  the  quantity  on  sale 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  and  prices 
rose  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  Quotations  are  therefore 
now  higher  than  ever,  and  there  is  an  appearance 
of  a  further  rise.  The  finer  kinds  of  white  wheat 
are  worth  80s.,  and  the  best  samples  of  red  cannot 
be  purchased  below  75s.  per  qr.  The  last  weekly 
average  price  of  the  kingdom  is  68s,  id,  per  qr., 
being  30s.  per  qr.  more  than  what  it  was  in  the 
corresponding  week  in  1852, 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  were  moderate  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  during  the  week 
ending  the  15th  instant  75,000  qrs.  came  to  hand, 
a  large  portion  from  the  Baltic.  Many  of  the  cai"- 
goes  had  been  a  long  time  on  passage,  having  been 
kept  back  by  contrary  wind ;  and  we  consider  that 
this  supply  was  the  accumulation  of  several  pre- 
ceding weeks.  The  total  arrival  during  the  month 
will  amount  to  nearly  130,000  qrs.  Importers  have 
manifested  no  anxiety  to  press  sales  from  on  board 
ship,  and  during  the  dulness  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  a  good  many  parcels  were  taken  to 
granary,  in  anticipation  of  a  revival  in  the  country 
demand  —  a  step  which  subsequent  events  have 
proved  to  have  been  judicious.  The  demand  during 
the  first  fortnight  was  of  a  strictly  local  character, 
and  the  town  millers  succeeded  on  the  1 7th  inst, 
in  purchasing  2s.  to  3s,  per  qr,  cheaper  than  before. 
Here,  however,  the  downward  movement  ceased, 
and  that  abatement  has  since  been  fully  recovered. 
On  the  21st  and  24th  instant,  Mark  Lane  was  very 
numerously  attended  by  buyers  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  large  quantity  altoge- 
ther was  taken  off  the  market.  The  rise  from  the 
lowest  point  has  been  greater  than  the  previous 
temporary  depression,  and  very  ordinary  qualities 
of  red  wheat  now  bring  60s.,  whilst  fine  Baltic 
sorts  may  be  quoted  from  72s.  up  to  76s.  per  qr. 
Danzig,  which  is  more  plentiful,  is  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion, it  being  difficult  to  exceed  80s.  per  qr.  for 
the  best  high-mixed.  We  have  lately  had  some 
slight  revival  in  the  export  demand,  and  a  few 
cargoes  of  hard  wheat  have  been  bought  for  ship- 
ment to  France,  Should  the  inquiry  increase,  it 
would  have  greater  influence  than  a  much  larger 


demand  for  local  consumption  would  produce.  The 
arrivals  off  the  coast  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  &c., 
have  been  small,  as  compared  with  the  supplies  re- 
ceived earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  free-on-board 
transactions  have  not  been  of  much  importance 
this  month.  The  Greek  merchants  established  in 
London  have  this  branch  of  business  almost  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands,  and  as  they  appear  con- 
fident as  to  higher  prices  hereafter,  they  have  been 
unwilling  sellers  except  at  high  prices.  Nearly  as 
much  money  has  been  asked,  cost  and  freight,  as 
has  been  demanded  for  similar  qualities  in  granary, 
though  the  buyer  in  the  first  instance  has  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  cargoes  arriving  in  condition,  be- 
sides paying  the  Is,  duty,  and  landing  expenses. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  proves  that  the  prevailing 
feeling  inclines  to  higher  rates  hereafter.  The  last 
sales  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  were  at 
the  following  rates  : — Polish  Odessa,  60s.;  Tagan- 
rog Ghirka,  64s.;  Marianopoli  and  Berdianski,  643, 
to  65s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight.  There  are  now 
only  two  or  three  cargoes  arrived  off  the  coast  un- 
disposed of. 

The  nominal  top  price  of  flour  remained  stationary 
until  the  24th  inst.,  when  the  millers,  anticipating 
a  further  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat,  determined  to 
advance  the  quotation  to  75s.  per  sack.  House- 
holds had  previously  been  put  up  2s.  to  3s.,  and 
the  top  for  the  latter  is  at  present  65s,  per  sack. 
Though  the  arrivals  of  flour  from  America  have  not 
been  by  any  means  heavy,  either  here  or  at  Liver- 
pool, this  article  has  met  with  less  attention  than 
usual,  and  at  one  period  some  forced  sales  were 
made  at  Liverpool  at  very  low  rates,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  current  for  flour  of  home  manufac- 
ture. Latterly,  however,  holders  have  manifested 
more  confidence,  and  on  Monday  last  a  good  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Mark  Lane,  moderately  good 
brands  bringing  38s.  to  39s.,  and  fine  403,  to  41s, 
per  brl. 

Barley  of  home  growth  has  come  forward  spar- 
ingly, and,  judging  from  the  smallness  of  the  sup- 
plies (not  alone  here,  but  at  most  of  the  provincial 
markets),  it  would  appear  that  the  yield  of  this 
grain  has  been  over-estimated,  more  especially  as 
the  prices  current  are  sufficiently  high  to  hold  out 
a  pretty  strong  inducement  to  thrash.  The  best 
malting  qualities  have  been  much  sought  after,  and 
at  Mark  Lane  46s.  to  48s,  per  qr.  has  been  realized 
for  the  finer  descriptions.  These  rates  show  an 
advance  of  about  2s.  per  qr.  on  the  terms  current 
at  the  close  of  September,  an''  thus  far  there  are 
no  indications  of  a  lower  range  of  prices.  Second- 
ary sorts  have  not  moved  off  quite  so  freely,  but 
have  brought  corresponding  rates.  The  importa- 
tions of  foreign  barley  have  scarcely  been  on  a 
sufficiently  liberal  scale  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
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mand,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  has  continued 
upwards.  The  market  is  at  present  very  bare  of 
good  fresh  grinding  quahties,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
give  accurate  quotations.  Very  moderate  sorts 
cannot  now  be  had  below  33s.  to  34s.  per  qr. 

Malt  has  been  influenced  by  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  barley,  and  superior  pale  Ware  may  be 
quoted  72s.  to  74s.  per  qr.  The  consumption  of 
this  article  has  been  very  great,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive e.vport  demand  for  ale  during  the  summer. 
Stocks  of  old  malt  are  therefore  reduced  into  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  chances  are  that  prices 
will  rule  high  throughout  the  season. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  have  been  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  the  supplies  from  Ireland  on  a 
much  more  moderate  scale  than  calculated  on  ;  not- 
withstanding, therefpre,  good  receipts  from  abroad 
— principally  from  Russia — the  total  quantity  which 
has  come  to  hand  has  scarcely  sufficed  to  provide 
for  the  consumptive  demand,  and  stocks  previously 
much  reduced  have  been  still  further  diminished. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  tendency  of  prices 
was  decidedly  upwards;  but  about  40,000  qrs. 
having  come  to  hand  altogether,  the  week  ending 
15th  inst.,  a  decline  of  about  Is.perqr.  took  place  the 
succeeding  Monday.  This  concession  on  the  part 
of  factors  induced  the  dealers  to  purchase  freely, 
and  the  market  was  speedily  cleared.  Since  then 
a  rise  of  nearly  '2s.  per  qr.  has  been  established, 
and  Archangel  oats  are  now  quite  as  high  as  they 
have  been  at  any  period  this  year,  very  moderate 
quality  being  worth  24s.,  and  good  25s.  per  qr. 

English  feed  may  be  quoted  from  25s.  to  30s., 
Irish  from  24s.  to  30s.,  and  Scotch  up  to  32s.  for 
feed,  and  35s.  per  qr.  for  fine  potato. 

The  arrivals  of  new  English  beans  have  not  been 
large ;  still  prices  have  rather  receded,  most  of  the 
samples  having  come  to  hand  in  soft  condition. 
Old  beans  have  maintained  their  value  with  great 
firmness,  and  for  Egyptian  as  much  as  40s.  perqr. 
has  been  reahzed. 

In  quotations  for  grey  and  maple  peas  no  mate- 
rial change  has  taken  place ;  but  white  boilers  have 
fluctuated  violently  in  value  :  80s.  per  qr.  was,  we 
beheve,  in  one  or  two  cases  paid  for  superior  sam- 
ples in  the  early  part  of  the  week ;  then  they  re- 
ceded to  about  60s.,  and  subsequently  again  reco- 
vered part  of  the  decline,  the  rates  quoted  on 
Monday  last  being  66s.  to  70s.  per  qr. 

The  arrivals  of  Indian  c"rn  off  the  coast  have 
been  small,  and  the  oflTers  of  floating  cargoes  on 
passage  not  by  any  means  numerous.  Very  full 
terms  have  in  general  been  asked,  but  the  demand 
has  been  less  active  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  continued  rise  in  wheat  and  the 
increasingly  unfavourable  reports  in  regard  to 
potatoes. 


There  are  few  arrived  cargoes  off  the  coast,  and 
we  have  heard  of  no  sales  for  some  days  past ;  the 
price  last  paid  for  good  Galatz  was  40s.  per  qr.j 
cost  and  freight. 

Prices  of  grain  abroad  have,  as  usual,  been  in  a 
great  measure  regulated  by  the  state  of  affairs  here, 
and  the  slight  reaction  which  occurred  in  our  mar- 
kets in  the  early  part  of  the  month  led  to  a  corres- 
ponding depression  at  several  of  the  principal 
Baltic  ports  ;  since  then,  however,  holders  have 
again  raised  their  pretensions,  and  it  would  scarcely 
pay  to  import  from  that  quarter  at  present,  freights 
and  insurances  being  now  very  high. 

The  advices  from  Danzig  and  Konigsberg  speak 
very  badly  of  the  quality  of  the  new  Lower  Polish 
wheat;  but  in  the  Upper  districts  the  produce 
was  better  reported  of.  Many  of  the  samples  of 
new  which  had  come  forward  had  been  wholly 
unfit  to  stand  a  sea  voyage ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  obtain  60lbs.  qualit)',  the  weight 
of  the  growth  of  this  year  running  very  light,  some 
lots  only  53  to  561bs.  per  bushel.  The  stock  of  old 
wheat  at  Danzig  had  been  reduced  to  40,000  qrs. 

At  Stettin,  the  quantity  remaining  on  hand 
appears  also  to  have  been  greatly  diminished ;  and 
as  the  deliveries  of  new  from  the  growers  are 
usually  unimportant  until  after  the  seeding  of 
the  land  has  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  expect 
further  shipments  of  moment  from  thence,  or,  in- 
deed, from  any  of  the  Baltic  ports,  the  stocks  of 
old  being  equally  light  at  Rostock,  Anclam,  Stral- 
sund,  &c.,  as  at  Stettin. 

From  Hamburg  we  learn  that  the  supplies  of 
wheat  had  barely  sufficed  for  the  local  wants,  and 
the  receipt  of  an  occasional  order  from  Yorkshire 
had,  therefore,  been  productive  of  an  immediate 
enhancement  in  prices. 

The  latest  accounts  from  France  state  that  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  keep  down  prices  by 
prohibiting  a  rise  by  the  Paris  bakers  in  the  price 
of  bread  had  failed,  and  that  quotations  of  wheat 
and  flour  were  again  advancing  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  France  will  stand  in  need  of  foreign 
aid  quite  as  much  as  Great  Britain  does  not  admit 
of  doubt ;  indeed  the  probability  is,  that  we  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  visited  by  French  buyers 
whenever  our  quotations  may  be  a  trifle  below  fl 
theirs.  Flour  is  now  considerably  higher  in  Paris 
than  in  the  London  market ;  but  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  wheat  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  a  margin 
for  profit  on  shipments  from  hence. 

The  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  continue 
to  speak  of  scarcity  in  the  Italian  States  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  though 
large  arrivals  of  Black  Sea  wheat  had  taken  place 
at  Marseilles,  prices  had  risen  in  the  face  of  this 
supply.    The  latest  quotations  from  thence  are — 
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for  Marianopoli  wheat  60s.  6c3.,  Ghirka  57s.  7(1., 
Polish  Odessa  53s.  3d.  to  56s.  common,  and  57s.  9d. 
to  59s.  per  qr.  for  fine.  A  very  extensive  demand 
had  been  experienced  there  from  the  interior  ;  and 
it  was  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  whole  of  the 
supply  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  would  be  quickly 
absorbed. 

The  advices  from  the  Black  Sea  are  at  the  present 
time  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  from  thence  England  and  France  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  drawing  supplies,  provided  war  does 
not  interfere  to  prevent  the  same. 

A  private  letter  from  Odessa  informs  us  that 
nearly  two  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  were  stored 
there,  and  that  warehouse-room  had  become  so 
scatce  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  pile  up 
the  grain  in  sacks  in  the  open  air.  This  accumu- 
lation had  been  caused  principally  by  the  great 
scarcity  of  shipping,  which  had  prevented  the  usual 
exports  being  made.  In  one  case  as  much  as  25s. 
per  qr.  freij^ht  had  been  paid  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  there  were  then  no  disposable  vessels  at  the 
port.  The  finer  qualities  of  wheat  were  then  quoted 
38s.  to  39s.,  and  average  sorts  37s.  to  38s.  per  qr. 
free  on  board  ;  if  to  these  rates  we  add,  say  20s. 
per  qr.  for  freight  and  the  present  high  premiums 
for  insurance,  the  cost  here  will  stand  in  more  than 
the  article  might  be  bought  for  in  granary. 

The  advices  from  Galatz  and  Ibraila  are  to  much 
the  same  effect;  the  great  hindrance  to  business 
appears  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  transit.  There  had  been  plenty  of  orders 
to  buy  wheat  and  Indian  corn  on  British,  French, 
and  Iiahan  accounts,  but  the  impossibility  to  pro- 
cure vessels  had  prevented  their  execution. 

From  America  we  learn  that  the  exciting  reports 
from  hence  had  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
markets  for  wheat  and  flour  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Supplies  from  the  interior  to  the 
ports  on  the  seaboard  had  increased,  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  continued  and  extensive  Enghsh  de- 
mand had  sufficed  to  give  an  upward  movement  to 
prices. 

The  latest  advices  from  New  York  inform  us  that 
good  brands  of  Western  Canal  flour  were  then 
worth  28s.  3d.  to  29s.  per  brl.,  free  on  board;  and 
that  the  freight  to  Liverpool  was  2s.  9d.  to  3s.,  and 
to  London  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  brl. 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE    PRICE   OF    WHEAT  during  the  six 

WEEKS   ENDING  OCTOBER  15,  1853. 


Price. 

Sept.  10. 

68s.    4d. 

6^8.    Od. 

,. 

69s.    6d. 

., 

56s.     7d. 

•  •    r 

54«.    9d. 

Sept.  17, 


Sept.  24. 


Oct.  1. 


Oct.  8. 


Oct.  15. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shi11iriK>  per  Quarter 

Wheat, Essex  and  Kent,  white 63  to  68  fine  up  to  76 

Ditto  ditto        new 65      68     fine  78 

Ditto  ditto  red 58    62      61        „  67 

Ditto  ditto        new 61       68        „  71 

Norfolk,  Lincoln.  &  Yorksh.,  red. .    59      64        „  67 

Barley,  malting,  new. .    40    42....  Chevalier..    43  47 

Distilluifc  ..    U     36 Grinding..    32  84 

Malt,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  65       66      extra  6S 

Ditto  ditto  old  64       65         „  66 

King8ton,Ware,andtownmade,ne\i68      70        „  72 

Ditto  ditto  old  66      68        ..  70 

Oats,  English  feed . .  22      25 Potato.  .24  28 

Scotch  feed  . .    25     27    Potato. .    27  30 

Irish  feed,  white 22       24       fine  28 

Ditto,  black 21       22      fine  25 

Rye 3 1      38  old  —  — 

BEANS.Mazagan 38      39    „  40  41 

l^cks 39      41     „  42  44 

Harrow 40      42    „  43  45 

Pigeon 40      44    „  45  49 

Peas,  white  boilers  65     68. .  Maple  45    48    Grey    40  42 

Flour,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280 lbs.  —       —    „  65  70 

Households,  Town  50s.  60s.  Country       —     „  54  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....    —      «—    „  52  55 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

Wheat, Dantzic, mixed. .  63  to  64  high  mixed  68    72extra76 

Konigsberg 62    63  „  66     68    „  71 

Rostock,  new 68     71     fine 71    „  73 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  66    67  extra..  68 

Silesian „    64     66  white  66  68 

Damsn  and  Holstein „    63     64     „      64  65 

Rhine  and  Belgium „   —    —    old  —  — 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. .    54     56    fine  56  58 

Barley,  grinding  30    34 Distilling..    34  36 

Malting none  —  — 

Oats,  Dutch, brew, and Polands  26s., 28s.  ..  Feed  ..    24  26 

Danish  &  Swedish  feed  25s.  to  27s.    Stralsund  26  25 

Russian 23     24 French..    23  25 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein    37  40 

Konigsberg . .    39     42 Egyptian  , .    36  38 

Peas,  feeding 46      48  tine  boilers  49  51 

Indian  Corn,  white 87       42      yellow      37  42 

Flour,  French,  per  sack  (none)  —      —        noue      —  — 

Amencan.  sour  per  barrel  32      33        sweet      35  40 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

FoK  the  last  Six  Weeks. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye.  Beans 

^eas. 

Week  Ending  : 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d.  3.    d. 

8.    d. 

Sept.  10.  1853.. 

54    9 

31     3 

21  11 

33    641     3 

37    8 

Sept.  17.  1853.. 

56    7 

34    9 

20    6 

35     741     9 

39    8 

Sept.  24,  1853.. 

56    7 

35    9 

21     4 

36    943    0 

41     6 

Oct.      1,  1853.. 

59     5 

37    0 

22    2 

36  11142  10 

42  11 

Oct.      8,  1853.. 

64    0 

38     7 

22    9 

39     1  44    3 

44    4 

Oct.   15,   1S53.. 

68    4 

40    1 

23  10 

39  11 45     8 

45    4 

.Aggregate  average 

of  last  six  weeks  59  11 

36    3 

22    1 

37    0  43    2 

41  11 

Comparative  avge. 

same  time  last  year  39     7 

27    6 

18     0 

30    2  34    1 

30    4 

Duties 1    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1    Ol  I    0 

1    0 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 

Averages  from   last  Friday'si  Averages  from  the  correspond- 


Wheat. . . 
Barley, .  . 
Oats    . .  . 

Rye 

Beans . . . 


Gazette. 

Urs. 

95,494 

64,450 

16,298 

440 

3,170 


Av 

8.  d. 
63  4 
40  1 
23  10 
39  11 
45     b 


ing  Gazette  in  1852. 

Urs. 

114,438 

50,957 

18,181 

172 

5,122 


Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats  . 
Rye... 
Beans  . 


Av. 
8.  d. 
37  10 
27  8 
18  0 
30  1 
34    1 


Peas   ....     1,283..   45    4  Peas    ....     3,302.,   30    4 
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PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  54s.  to  583. ;  crushing  453.  to  50s. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £8  10s.  to  £10  Os. 

Rapeseed  (per  last) £30  to  £32 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  153.  to  £5  53. 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal)  ....     00s  to  OOa. 

Mustard  fperbush.)  wliitenew  I5s.to  18s.,  brown  old  lOs.to  ISs. 

Corian  5er  (per  cwt.) new  lOs.  to  ISs.,  old  10s.  to  159, 

Canarj  (per  qr.)     65s.  to  TOs. 

Tares,  Winter  7s.  6d.  to  Ss.Od. . .  Spring,  per  bush.,  (none) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) new  42s.  to  44s.,  old  44s.  to  48s. 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal.) 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)    17s.  to  21s. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  , .  00s.  to  00s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 
Linseed  (per  qr.). .  . .  Baltic,  43s.  to  46s. ;    Odessa,  45s.  to  49s. 

liinseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8   Os.  to  £10  Os. 

Ra])e  Cake  (per  ton) £4  153.  to  £5  Os. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  33s.  to  35s.,  Do.  Dutch,  37s.  to  383. 
Tares  (per  qr.)  ....    old,  smaU  30s.  to  36s.,  large  36s.  to  42s. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)    283.  to  353. 

Coriander  (per  cwt,) 10s.  to  13s, 

Clover, red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) (nominal). .  00s.  to  00s. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  ....  (nominal). ,    OOs.  to  OOs. 


HOP   MARKET, 

BOROUGH,   Monday,   October  24. 

A  good  trade  has  been  done  in  all  descriptions  of  Hops 

during  the  past  week.     Fine  coloury  samples  are  now 

becoming  scarce,  and  prices  have  been  fully  maintained, 

at  about  the  annexed  quotations  :  — 

£    3,      £    s. 

Mid  and  East  Kenls 15     0  fo  20     0 

Weald  of  Kents 11     0  „  13  13 

Sussex  pockets 10  10  „  13     0 

POTATO    MARKETS, 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Monday,  Oct,    24, 
Since  our  last   report  the   arrivals   of  home-grown 
Potatoes  have  been  but  moderate.    The  imports  have 
amounted    to    137  bags    from    Rotterdam,   18    baskets 
from  Nieu  Diep,  680  tons  from  Rouen,  26  do.  from 
Ostend,   and    100  from    Antwerp.     About  an   average 
business   is    doing    on    the   followinpf    terms : — Sbaws, 
120s.    to    140s.;    Regents,  150s.  to  180s. ;    Foreign, 
160s.  to  160s,  per  ton. 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
Oct.   24. 
We  note  a  good  fair  trade,  and  prices  are  maintained. 
Fresh  Butter,  which  has  latterly  hung  upon  band,  now 
clears  off;  chiefly  owing  to  families  having  again  re- 
turned to  town. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly    106s.  to  \08s.  per  cwt. 

Do.,  middling    . , 94«.  to    98s.     „ 

Devon     98«  ^o  100s.    „ 

Fresh,  per  dozen  lbs lis.  <o    13s. 

BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter :  Shipping  price,  953. 
to  1023.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  10|d.  tolO|d.  per  lb. ; 
Bacon,  583.  to  60s.;  Haras,  prime,  748.  per  cwt.;  mesa  Pork,  SSs. 
to  87s.  6d.  per  brl.  Irish  Lard,  in  bladders,  663.  to  70s. ; 
kegs  or   firkins,  643.  per  cwt. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Butter, per  crvt.  g.       s. 

Fncsland  ......     98<ol0il 

Kiel 90      94 

Dorset nc7v  100     106 

Carton) ,      98     100 

Waterford  , .  „      92      96 

Cork 94      98 

Limerick ,      60      94 

Sligo ,      90      90 

Fresh,  per  doz.  12s.0d,  l.Ss.  Od. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,    &c. 

g.  s. 

Ckeese,percmt.Chethire  TO  «o86 

Cheddcr    72  84 

Double  Gloucester  66  74 

Single     do.        ,,6'*  72 

Hams,  York,  nam  ....  80  SO 

Westmoreland.  ..80  86 

Irish 70  76 

Bacon,  Wilt  shire, green  66  68 

Waterford 62  64 


d. 

s. 

d. 

4 

to 

6 

4 

— 

6 
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— 

^ 

1 

— 

3 

1 

— 

5 

0 

— 

5 

8 

— 

0^ 

2 

— 
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Butter. 

Bacon. 

Dried  ffams,'  Mess  Pork 

Oct. 

per  cmt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt.      j       per  brl. 

SO. 

s.  d.   s-  d. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

s.  d.      s.    d.\  s.    d.     s.    d. 

1849.. 

82  0    84  0 

48     0    50    0 

08     0     75    0'  76    0     78     0 

1850.. 

68  0    75  0 

40    0    46    0 

64     0     68     0    60     0     62     0 

18.5!.. 

75  0    80  0 

45    0     47     0 

60    0     6i     Oi   58     0     62     0 

13.V2.. 

72  0     7S  0 

.'50    <»     5(5     0 

06     0     70     0    85     0     90     0 

vitz.. 

9t  0    85  0 

58   0   eo  0 

^4    0    78    0    85    0    a?    y 

WOOL  MARKETS, 
BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE, 
Monday,  Oct,  24, 
Owing  to  the  restricted  accommodation  on  tbe  part  of  some 
of  the  bankiug  firms,  and  the  heaviuessin  the  demand  for  colo- 
nial wool  at  the  sales  now  in  progress,  from  which  10,000  bales 
have  been  withdrawn,  the  English  wool  market  is  exceedingly 
depressed,  and  to  effect  sales  lower  prices  must  be  submitted 
to. 


South  Down  Hoggets  ....  1 

Half-bred  ditto    1 

Ewes,  clothing 1 

Kent  fleeces 1 

Combing  skins 1 

Flannel  wool   1 

Blanket  vjool   0 

Leicester  fleeces 1 


LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Oct.  22, 
SCOTCH  WOOL.— The  sales  in  laid  Highland  are  confined 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  trade  at  late  rates  :  holders  will 
not  give  way  in  price  for  good  wools.  White  Highland  is 
still  scarce,  but  less  inquired  for.  Crossed  and  Cheviot  are 
inquired  for,  but  as  holders  are  firm  in  price  there  is  little 
doing. 

s.   d.      s   d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool, per2Ubs 13    6Jo14    6 

White  Highland  do 17    0      18    0 

Laid  Crossed       do .. unwashed  ....  18    0      19    0 

Do.  do..wagl,ed 19    0      21     0 

LaidCheciot        do..unn.Hished ....  20    0      23     0 

Do.  do.. washed  ......  23    0      26    0 

White  Cheviot      do  ....  do ......  30    0      82    0 

FOREIGN  WOOL.  -The  public  sales  going  forward  iu 
London,  with  those  advertised  to  take  place  here  next  week, 
have  for  the  present  prevented  atiything  being  Hone  by  private 
contract.  There  will  be  lit'le  of  any  other  sort  offered  here 
next  week  besides  5,000  bales  East  India. 

MANURES. 

PRICES    CURRENT    OF    GUANO. 

Peruvian  Suano per  ton  £i\    5    Oto  £9  10  0 

„      D.  first  class  {damaged) . .      „       8  11    0         0    0  0 

Bolivian  Guano    „        7  10    0  7  15  ') 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL    CAKES,  ^-c. 

Peat  Charcoal    ,        3    0  0  0  0  n 

Nitrate  Soda „       17    0  0  17  10  (i 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre ,,      26    0  0  2(<  0  o 

Sulphate  Ammonia „       15     0  0  16  0  0 

Muriate       ditto       „      22    0  0  23  0  o 

Superphosphate  of  Lime    „        0    0  0  6  0  0 

Soda,  Ash  or  Alkali „        0    0  0  8  0  n 

Gypsum   „         1  15  0  3  0  (i 

Coprolite „        3    0  0  3  10  (i 

Sulphate  of    Copper,  or    Roman 

Vitriol/or  Wheat  steeping....      „      30    0  0  38  0  '< 

Salt    „         110  16" 

Bones  i  iJich per  qr.  0    0  0  0  15  ii 

„     Dust „        0    0  0  0  17  '1 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated   per  lb.  0    0  1  0    o  n 

„          Brown „         0    0  0  0  0  (r; 

Rape  Cakes jiertonQ    5  0  6  10  • 

Linseed  Cakes  — 

Thin  American  in  brls.  or  bags      „       10  15  0  116  '' 

Thick  ditto  round „         9  15  0  10  0  " 

Mnrseilles    „       10    0  0  10  5  i> 

English „       10    5  0  10  10  / 


Printed  ftj*  RCgCTWra  amd  Tuxfort,  240,  ^traiitl,  Lradon. 
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DECEMBEE,    1853. 


PLATE  I. 
A    GOOD     SORT. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    MAJOR    HALL,    OF    SIX-MILE    BOTTOM,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

An  interesting  and  what  promises  to  be  a  really  useful  discussion,  is  now  taking  place  on  the  subject 
of  breeding  horses.  Some  short  time  since,  a  gentleman  of  great  practical  authority,  who  writes  under 
the  title  of  Cecil,  pubUshed  a  little  work,  called  The  Stud  Farm.  This  was  specially  dedicated  to 
the  tenant  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  it  had  for  its  particular  object  the  more  general  pro- 
duction of  "  a  good  sort "  of  horse.  It  can  be  scarcely  recommended  too  highly  to  such  of  our  friends 
as  may  now  be  inchned  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  rural  occupation.  There  is  little  doubt, 
indeed,  but  that,  with  the  same  care  and  judgment  to  act  on,  the  breeding  of  "a  good  sort"  of  nag  may 
be  attended  with  as  much  certain  profit  as  that  achieved  by  a  short-horn  heifer,  or  an  Essex  pig.  Of 
late  years  more  particularly,  we  are  afraid  the  agriculturist  has  not  given  the  breeding  of  horses  anything 
like  a  fair  trial.  There  is  now,  though,  some  promise  of  his  being  induced  to  do  so  ;  and  we  shall  think 
none  the  worse  of  a  homestead  when  we  find  it  furnished  like  the  one  in  our  plate — with  a  few  of  the 
right  sort  grouped  around  it. 

PLATE   II. 
A     SHORT-HORNED     OX. 

BRED  BY  AND  THE  PROPERTY  OF  RICHARD  STRATTON.  ESQ.,    OF  BROAD  HINTON. 

The  subject  of  our  second  plate  obtained  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  in  Class  X.,  and  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  at  the  last  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.  This  very  fine  animal  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Richard  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  and  was  purchased  at  the  show  by  Mr. 
W.  Turner,  Sheffield. 


THE    FARMING    NEAR    THE    LAND'S-END. 

BY    CUTHBERT    W.    JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    F.R.S. 


There  is  much  instruction  and  interest  in  tracing 
the  geological  formations  of  our  island,  and  the 
different  systems  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
soils.  These  vaiiations  are  not  only  caused  by  the 
chemical  composition  of  these  soils,  but  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  placed.  These  facts  were 
strongly  forced  as  it  were  upon  my  attention  in 
a  recent  visit  to  the  farthest  western  extremity  of 
our  island's  granite  formation  in  Cornwall ;  I  allude 


to  the  parish  of  Senen,  in  which  the  Land's-end  is 
situated.  The  granite  here  presents  itself  in  all  its 
wildness  and  grandeur ;  bold,  rugged  rocks  and 
gigantic  cliffs  abound,  such  as  my  readers  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  are  totally 
unused  to. 

In  this  picturesque  district,  everything  indeed  is 
of  granite — houses,  barns,  cow-houses,  and  pig- 
sties, are  all  formed  of  large  blocks  of  this  stone  ; 


i 
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huge  fragments  of  it  form  the  posts  of  their  field- 
gates,  smaller  pieces  of  granite,  piled  up  between 
these  posts,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  gates  ;  larger 
lumps  of  it  (commonly  set  upright  in  the  earth) 
make  the  only  divisions  of  their  fields. 

When  you  get  into  their  fields,  the  same  stone, 
in  large  blocks,  protrudes  from  the  grass  in  all 
directions — rocks  which  are  not  only  as  devoid  of 
all  verdure  as  the  pavement  of  London,  but  ma- 
terially impede  the  operations  of  the  plough.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  holders  of  these  fields, 
they  do  not  often  need  the  plough ;  the  grass  which 
they  produce  is  not  only  of  excellent  quality  from 
May  till  November,  but  the  turf  continues  good  for 
years.  They'consider  one  cow  to  an  acre  to  be  the 
allowance  on  their  grass  fields  of  medium  quality. 
These  cows  are  generally  of  the  Devon  breed,  and 
in  excellent  condition.  From  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  they  do  not  require  mnch  artificial 
food  in  winter  ;  they  grow,  therefore,  only 
a  very  limited  quantity  of  turnips  and  mangel  wur- 
zel.  About  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  their  farms  only 
are  made  to  produce  corn ;  wheat  and  barley  are 
their  favourite  crops.  Their  wheat  is  excellent, 
their  barley  is  ground  into  flour,  and  on  the  bread 
made  of  the  barley  meal  (which  bread  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour)  the  labouring  class  subsist. 

The  farms  are  small,  from  30  to  60  acres  being 
the  ordinary  size,  and  some  are  much  smaller  than 
these.  It  is  impossible  to  view  without  interest 
the  comfort  and  quietude  of  most  of  these  small 
holdings  ;  all  paying,  however,  good  rents  for  their 
easily  cultivated,  and  naturally  fertile  little  fields. 
To  give  an  instance  of  one  of  the  sm.allest  of  these 
—close  by  the  Land's-end,  directly  opposite  the 
Long  Ships  rocks  and  lighthouse  a  small  streamlet 
courses  over  the  rugged  granite  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  a  little  ravine,  and  descends  at  last 
through  the  huge  granite  chffs  into  the  sea.  By 
the  side  of  this  bright  stream,  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
amidst  the  rocks,  stands  a  little  farm  cottage  of  four 
rooms,  the  most  westerly  situated  house  in  England ; 
and  here,  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  dwells  the 
Widow  Blackwell,'occupying  three  or  four  fields,  and 
these  containing  altogether  but  some  6  or  7  acres. 
In  this  little  holding  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  with  a  very  hmited  portion  of  land  of  not  the 
best  decrjption,  by  care  and  attention.  The  widow 
told  her  history  very  cheerfully.  She  had  lived  there, 
it  seems,  amidst  these  surrounding  wilds,  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Everything  around  her,  however 
rude,  from  the  turf  fire,  in  whose  ashes  the  iron 
oven  was  buried,  in  which  the  barley  bread  was  ba- 
king,to  her  little  parlour,  lined  v/ith  its  blue  Wedge- 
wood  ware,  were  all  neat  and  clean.  And  then 
her  cow,  grazing  so  quietly  in  one  of  her  little  mere 
nooks  of  grass,  seemed  in  excellent  condition,  and 


as  contented  as  its  mistress,  who  assured  one  of 
my  companions  that  she  was  never  dull,  or  wanted 
a  better  companion  than  the  sea,  for  that  had 
always  something  moving  on  it,  and  was  always 
cheery.  They  live  chiefly,  it  seems,  on  barley 
bread  and  fish  (which  abound  here,  pilchards,  her- 
rings, &c.),  and  now  and  then,  especially  on 
Sundays,  some  fresh  or  salted  meat ;  and  I  suspect 
too  that  they  sometimes  have  a  supply  of  wild  fowl, 
which  abound  here  at  certain  seasons  ;  and  for  the 
more  ready  killing  of  these,  her  son  had  made  a 
pond,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  on  a  piece  of 
wild  heath  land,  beside  which  a  small  turf-built  hut, 
furnished  with  loopholes  for  a  gun,  gave  us  a  pretty 
certain  assurance  that  a  harvest  was  often  obtain- 
able here.  If  the  much  larger  farmer,  of  better 
cultivated  lands  and  of  a  drier  climate,  shall  wan- 
der to  the  little  farm  of  Dame  Blackwell,  I  think  I 
can  promise  him  a  glass  of  the  soft,  bright  granite 
water,  and  some  wholesome  turf-baked  barley 
bread,  and  a  modest  curtsey  from  her  daughter  as 
he  slips  into  her  hand  a  valedictory  piece  of  silver. 
The  rotation  of  crops  here  is,  after  a  grass  ley, 
1,  turnips;  2,  wheat;  3,  barley;  4,  grass, 
this  last  remaining  for  two,  three,  or  more  years. 
They  do  not  like  so  well  the  growing  wheat  or 
oats  after  grass.  They  say  the  wheat  is  not  so 
good  on  a  grass  ley  as  after  turnips.  They 
have  very  few  sheep,  and  these  are  chiefly  kept  on 
the  waste  heath  lands,  with  their  legs  tied  together 
to  prevent  their  leaping  over  the  stone  fences. 

The  gradual  decomposition  of  the  granite,  aided 
by  the  moisture  and  mild  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, keeps  the  soil,  however  thin  or  poorly 
farmed,  in  a  state  of  very  considerable  productive- 
ness. The  results  of  that  decomposition  in  slowly 
forming  a  soil  will  be  better  understood  if  we  first 
examine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  granite, 
which  is  composed  of  quartz  (or  silica),  felspar,  and 
mica.  100  parts  of  felspar,  according  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  Vauquelen,  are  composed  of — 

Sihca 62.83 

Alumina    . , 17.02 

Lime    3.0 

Oxide  of  iron 1.0 

Potash 13.0 

Loss 3.13 

Common  mica  is  composed,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of- 

Sihca 47.0 

Alumina 2.0 

Oxide  of  iron 15.5 

Oxide  of  manganese  ..       1.75 

Potash 14.5 

Loss 1.25 

Davy,  the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry,  long 
since  thus  described  the  slow  formation  of  a  soil  by 
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the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  one  of 
the  varieties  of  granite  {Agricultural  Chemistry,  p. 
1S9).  He  observes  that  when  a  soft  granite  or 
porcelain  granite  rock  has  been  long  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  air  and  water,  the  lime  and  the 
potassa  contained  in  its  constituent  parts  are  acted 
upon  by  water  or  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  almost  always  in  its  least  oxidized 
slate,  tends  to  combine  with  more  oxygen  :  the 
consequence  is,  the  felspar  decomposes,  and  like- 
wise the  mica,  but  the  first  the  more  rapidly.  The 
felspar,  which  is  as  it  were  the  cement  of  the  stone, 
forms  a  fine  clay.  The  mica  partially  decomposes, 
mixes  with  it  as  sand,  and  the  undecomposed  quartz 
ajipears  as  gravel  or  sand,  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  As  soon  as  the  smallest  layer  of  earth  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  rock,  the  seed  of  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  imperfect  vegetables  (which  are 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
have  made  it  their  resting  place),  begin  to  vegetate. 
Their  death,  decomposition,  and  decay  afford  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  organizable  matter,  which  mixes 
with  the  earthy  materials  of  the  rock.  In  this  im- 
proved soil  more  perfect  plants  are  capable  of  sub- 
sisting ;  these,  in  their  turn,  absorb  nourishment 
from  water  and  the  atmosphere,  and  after  perishing 
aftbrd  new  materials  to  those  already  provided. 
The  decomposition  of  the  rock  still  continues,  and 
at  length,  by  such  slow  and  gradual  processes,  a 
soil  is  formed  in  which  even  forest  trees  can  fix 
their  roots,  and  which  is  fitted  to  reward  the  labour 
of  the  cultivator. 

The  shallow  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  its  subsoil 
render  (as  Dr.  Paris  well  remarked)  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  moisture  indispensable.  There  is  a  popular 
Cornish  adage,  indeed,  that  the  land  of  Cornwall 
will  bear  a  shower  every  day  and  two  upon  a  Sun- 
day; and  here  (added  Dr.  Paris)  we  cannot  avoid 
admiring  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  Nature  in 
connecting  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  creation  with  the  power  and  means  of 
supplying  them.  Thus,  in  rocky  countries  like 
Cornwall,  where  the  soil  is  necessarily  greedy  of 
moisture,  the  very  cause  which  creates  this  want  is 
of  itself  capable  of  supplying  it ;  for  the  rocks, 
elevated  above  the  surface,  solicit  a  tribute  from 
every  passing  shower;  while  in  alluvial  and  cham- 
pagne countries,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich, 
and  consequently  requireo  less  moisture,  the  clouds 
floats  undisturbed  over  the  plains,  and  the  country 
frequently  enjoys  that  long  and  uninterrupted 
series  of  dry  weather  which  is  so  congenial  to  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  pro- 
portion of  silica  increases  in  soils,  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  moisture  which  they  require  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  fertility.  Dr.  Paris 
found  some  of  the  most  productive  corn  lands  in 


the  parish  of  St.  Burian  (in  whose  deanery  the 
parish  of  Scnen  is  included)  to  contain  as  much  as 
70  per  cent,  of  silica. 

It  is  on  the  coast  around  the  Land's-end  that  the 
pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on ;  the  abundance  of 
these  oily  fish,  the  huge  draughts  of  them  which 
are  commonly  caught  in  their  large  nets,  the  large 
piles  of  them  which,  in  alternate  layers  of  salt,  are 
seen  in  their  curing-houses,  are  matters  full  of  in- 
terest. It  is  from  these  great  heaps  of  salted  fish 
that  the  farmers  obtain  so  much  of  that  refuse  salt, 
now  so  much  employed  as  a  manure.  This  salt, 
from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  drains  through  the 
salt  from  these  large  fish-heaps  into  little  channels 
leading  into  small  tanks — contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  heavy  yellow  pilchard  oil,  the 
scales  of  the  fish,  &c. 

I  may  hereafter  again  revert  to  these  little  notices 
of  a  remote,  wild,  and  highly  interesting  district,  and 
endeavour  to  add  my  mite  to  the  great  effort  to 
view  the  agriculture  of  a  district  in  connection  with 
its  geological  formation.  It  is  highly  gratifying 
to  witness  many  other  recent  attempts  of  a  similar 
nature ;  th  us,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
another  place  {Farmers'  Almanack  and  Calendar 
for  1854,  p.  35),  more  than  one  paper  has  been 
published  during  the  past  year  upon  the  connec- 
tion between  geology  and  agriculture.  Professor 
J.  F.  Johnson  has  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  their  relations  in  North  Eastern  America  {Jour. 
R.  A.  S.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  1).  He  thus  sums  up  the 
results  : — 1.  That  the  agricultural  value  of  the  soil 
in  a  district  may  differ  very  much  from  that  which 
pure  geology  would  indicate.  2.  That  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  a  country  has  much  influence  in 
causing  diversities  of  soil  upon  or  from  the  debris  of 
rocks  of  the  same  age  and  kind.  3.  That  the  ex- 
istence of  flat  table  lands,  for  example,  or  of  de- 
pressions having  no  natural  outlet,  will  cover  ex- 
tensive portions  of  such  a  surface  with  swampy 
and  bogs,  in  climates  such  as  that  of  Ireland  or 
New  Brunswick,  which  favour  the  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter.  4.  That  generally  speaking, 
the  soil  of  a  district  of  uniform  geological  charac- 
ter will  improve  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
drainage  and  river  outfalls;  for  where  rains  fall  and 
snows  melt,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  flowing  water 
to  enrich  the  lower  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
country,  and  thus  to  establish  differences  of  soil 
which  did  not  originally  exist.  5.  That  the  passage 
of  rivers  or  of  sea  arms  across  a  poor  country, 
after  it  has  previously  traversed  a  richer  geological 
region,  is  sure  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  modify, 
to  increase,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  surface  in  the 
line  of  its  course.  6.  That  partial  elevations  of 
the  land  at  successive  periods  will  aid  other  physical 
causes  in  establishing  such  differences.  The  average 
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produce  of  grain,  &c.,  in  New  Brunswick,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Johnston,  more  considerable 
than  in  some  of  the  best  districts  of  the  United 
States  and  West  Canada.  The  following  table 
gives  in  bushels  per  acre,  I.,  the  average  produce 
of  New  Brunswick ;  II.,  of  New  York ;  III.,  of 
Ohio  ;  IV.,  of  West  Canada— 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Wheat 

18     . 

.       14 

.      15i  , 

.      13 

Barley 

.      27     . 

.       16 

. .      24     . 

.    m 

Oats 

.      33     . 

.      28     . 

.      26     . 
.       14 

•       34      . 
.      20     . 

25 

Buckwheat . . . 

16 

Rye 

.      18      . 

.        9h 

.      16     . 

Hi 

Indian  Corn   . 

.       86      . 

.      25 

.      41      . 

— 

Potatoes 

.    204     . 

.      90 

.      69     . 

84 

Turnips    

.    390      . 

.       88 

.      —     . 

— 

The  average  produce  of  all  partially  cultivated 
countries  is  indeed  much  lower  than  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  from  the  natui'al  riches  of  the 
soil.  This  remark  applies  to  even  the  extensive 
and  naturally  rich  soil  known  as  the  black  earth 
of  Russia ;  the  produce  from  this,  it  was  calculated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rham,  varies  from  30  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  {ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  130.) 

In  the  14th  volume  of  the  same  journal,  p.  96, 
will  be  found  a  useful  paper,  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  on 
the  geology  of  the  Keythorpe  estate,  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  at  p.  225  another,  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Way 
and  J.  M.  Paine,  on  the  silica  strata  of  the  lower 
chalk.  These  seem  to  afford  very  considerable 
facilities  for  the  preparation,  for  the  purposes  of 
manure,  of  the  soluble  silicates— a  class  of  salts 
from  the  use  of  which  I  anticipate  very  considera- 
ble benefits  will  hereafter  arise  to  agriculture.  I 
quite  agree  with  these  gentlemen  when  they  remark 
that  the  question  of  the  use  of  soluble  silicates  as 
manure  is  by  no  means  settled.  Hitherto  the  sili- 
cates of  soda  and  potash  have  been  those  tried  as 


a  manure ;  now  the  sihca  of  the  Farnboro'  rocks 
happily  can  be  made  to  unite  with  lime  in  several 
ways,  and  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  when  formed 
with  the  proper  precautions,  the  silicate  of  lime  is 
soluble  in  water — not,  it  is  true  to  a  great  extent, 
but  sufficiently  so,  it  is  believed,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  manure  ;  and  as  the  silica  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient required  by  cereal  crops,  lime  is  a  much 
cheaper  base  for  the  silica  than  either  the  potash  or 
soda.  The  simple  silicate  of  lime,  as  these  gentle- 
men well  remark,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  compound  from  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina  : 
this  latter  actually  separates  and  renders  insoluble 
the  ammonia  of  manure.  Silicate  of  lime  will  not 
do  this,  and  it  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of 
making  light  land  more  retentive  of  manure ;  but 
if,  as  we  hope,  it  should  be  found  to  render  the  use 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  guano,  &c.,  more 
safe  on  light  land,  and  should  facilitate  the  growth 
of  large  crops  on  such  lands  by  the  use  of  abun- 
dance of  manure,  a  great  advantage  would  be  ob- 
tained for  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  silicate  of  lime  is  well  worth  trying 
as  a  means  of  brightening  and  strengthening  the 
straw  of  cereal  crops  on  light  land,  and  of  checking 
the  over-luxuriance  due  to  high  manuring.  These 
conclusions  are  supported  by  an  experiment  by  Mr. 
Paine  upon  some  wheat  on  a  gravelly  soil  resting 
upon  the  lower  green  sand. 

These  investigations  will  well  repay  the  young 
farmer's  careful  consideration :  they  form  one  of 
the  many  steps  connected  with  the  science  of  agri- 
culture— steps  which  I  trust  will  ere  long  lead, 
not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  of 
comfort  to  the  farmer,  and  every  member  of  the 
numerous  family  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  AGRICULTURE 


Professor  Johnston's  paper  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ac/ricultural  Society — 
on  the  relations  between  geological  structure  and 
agricultural  capability — has  reference  to  the  British 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  subject  illustrated  in  a  former  number 
by  a  description  of  the  Atlantic  border  of  the 
United  States  and  the  interior  of  New  York. 

New  Brunswick  contains  eighteen  millions  of 
acres,  much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests,  and  no 
small  portion  unexplored  even  by  the  lumberer. 
Its  rocks  are  chiefly  those  of  the  coal-series,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  belt  of  granite  and  the  older  me- 
tamorphic  or  altered  slate  rocks,  which  runs  from 
N.E.  to  S.W,  across  the  whole  province.      On  the 


S.  and  W.,  again,  there  is  a  similar  belt  of  slate 
rocks  altered  by  masses  of  intrusive  trap.  The 
coal  field  is  situated  in  the  centre,  and  occupies  one- 
half  of  the  whole  province. 

Professor  Johnston  first  shows  how  the  compo- 
sition of  the  rocks  defines  the  general  agricultural 
characters  of  different  districts;  and  then  how 
these  general  characters  are  modified  in  detail  by 
circumstances — that  is,  by  the  contour  or  form  of 
the  surface,  and  by  superficial  accumulations  which 
are  dependent  thereon. 

The  extensive  coal  field  is  selected  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  close  relation  subsisting  between 
geological  structure  and  agricultural  capability. 
Consisting  principally  of  sandstones,  in  which  the 
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siliceous  matter  is  held  together  by  only  a  small 
proportion  of  clay,  chiefly  decayed  felspar,  they 
crumble  readily,  and  yield  pale-coloured  light 
soils,  little  retentive  of  water,  and  therefore  easily 
worked  at  all  seasons ;  but  hungry,  devourers  of 
manure,  liable  to  be  burned  in  times  of  drought, 
and  ill-adapted  for  grass  land.  There  are  some 
beds  which  contain  more  clay,  and  produce 
stronger  soils  ;  and  there  are  some  which,  though 
grey  internally,  weather  of  a  red  colour,  and  form 
reddish  soils ;  but  lightness  of  texture  and  paleness 
of  colour  are  the  pervading  characteristics.  There 
is  a  general  absence  of  those  beds  of  dark-coloured 
shale,  usually  of  great  thickness,  which  prevail  in 
the  British  coal  measures,  and  produce  cold  and 
dark-coloured  poor  clays — those  clays,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  poor  siliceous  and  rocky  soils  of  the 
associated  sandstones,  stamping  want  of  fertility  on 
the  coal  districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  general  characters  of  the  New  Brunswick 
coal  field  are  modified  by  physical  conformation  in 
a  manner  which  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 
Professor  Johnston,  therefore,  concludes  that  geo- 
logical age,  chemical  composition,  and  physical 
conformation,  in  reality  conspire  almost  equally  to 
produce  the  general  agricultural  character  of  the 
central  region  of  New  Brunswick.  He  instances 
other  parts  of  the  province,  however,  as  presenting 
examples  of  the  most  striking  and  immediate  de- 
pendence upon  geological  structure  alone. 

On  the  edge  of  the  central  coal  field,  red  sand- 
stones, and  red  conglomerates,  arise  from  beneath 
it,  associated  with  limestones,  marls,  and  gypsum, 
which  produce  soils  remarkable  for  their  fertility, 
amidst  scenery  the  most  picturesque.  The  rock 
and  the  soil  accompany  each  other  in  such  a 
manner,  he  says,  that  the  most  sceptical  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  change  in  the  forest  trees, 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
is  simultaneous  and  connected. 

These  views  are  illustrated  by  a  section,  com- 
mencing with  the  trap  and  altered  rocks  which 
bound  the  coal  field  towards  the  south.  These  are 
characterized  by  scanty  soils  and  gloomy  pine 
barrens,  rarely  relieved  by  the  enlivening  presence 
of  the  beech,  the  oak,  and  the  maple.  The  rounded 
hills  of  red  conglomerate,  which  succeed,  remind 
the  English  traveller  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
Monmouthshire,  the  southern  part  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Cheviots.  Tlie  forests  con- 
sist of  broad-leaved  trees  ;  and  the  free  open  soils, 
sometimes  too  gravelly  on  the  conglomerates,  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  barley,  and  maize. 

To  the  red  conglomerates  succeed,  first,  a  blue 
limestone  ;  and,  secondly,  red  marls  with  gypsum. 
These  constitute  wheat  soils  ;  though  those  on  the 
limestone,  like  the  generality  of  soils  on  our  car- 


boniferous limestone,  are  thin,  with  occasional 
patches  of  rock.  The  butternut  (Juglans  cinera), 
so  called  from  its  large  oily  nut,  and  which  appears 
to  affect  calcareous  soils,  flourishes  on  these  rocks 
in  their  unreclaimed  state,  and  is  reputed  in  the 
colony  an  infallible  sign  of  good  wheat  land.  The 
whole  are  surmounted  by  the  coal  measures,  before 
described  as  yielding  inferior  soils,  on  which,  in 
their  forest  state,  pines  are  the  j)revailing  trees. 
The  general  result  is,  that  wherever  one  of  these 
three  rocks,  the  red  conglomerate,  the  blue  lime- 
stone, or  the  red  marl,  comes  to  the  surface,  there 
good  land  and  broad-leaved  trees  abound ;  and  the 
most  flourishing  and  best  peopled  settlements  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  are  usually 
situated  on  these  rocks. 

There  is  one  point  not  noticed  by  Professor 
Johnston,  to  which  we  must  draw  attention,  as 
showing  mineral  composition  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  geological  age  or  position  in  the 
series.  The  red  rocks  above  mentioned,  which  re- 
mind the  English  traveller  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  Britain,  and  which,  from  their  associated  red 
gypsiferous  marls,  were  at  one  time  mistaken  for 
the  new  red,  are  parts  of  the  coal  series.  Dawson, 
Logan,  and  Lyell,  who  have  successively  examined 
this  part  of  the  series  in  North  America,  are  unani- 
mous on  that  point.  They  divide  the  coal  series 
into  three  groups.  The  grey  siliceous  sandstones, 
before  mentioned,  form  its  upper  part ;  the  pro- 
ductive coal  measures  are  in  the  middle ;  and  the 
limestones,  red  conglomerates,  and  gypseous  marls 
are  at  the  base.  Thus  the  mineral  characters 
which  in  one  country  characterise  one  part  of  the 
series  are  found  in  rocks  of  a  different  geological 
age  in  another  country ;  but  that  mineral  compo- 
sition which  yields  fertile  or  barren  soils  in  one 
case  produces  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  another, 
subject  to  some  modification  from  difference  of 
climate. 

Of  course,  in  a  survey  so  general  as  Professor 
Johnston's  survey  of  New  Brunswick,  ordinary  cha- 
racters only  can  be  indicated.  Had  it  extended  to 
greater  detail,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
found  in  America,  as  it  is  in  England,  that  within 
every  agricultural  district,  as  defined  by  the  mineral 
characters  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests,  there  are 
variations  of  soil  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  which 
arise  partly  from  the  varying  mineral  characters  of 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  formation,  and 
partly  from  modifications  caused  by  the  superficial 
accumulations.  Knowing  how  much  the  erratic 
deposits  prevail  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
we  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  an  account  of  the  geology  of  New 
Brunswick. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
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part  of  the  paper  which  treats  of  the  influence  of 
physical  configuration  in  modifyinrr  the  agricultural 
characters  of  the  coal  district,  which  are  due  to  the 
composition  of  its  rocks. 

In  the  first  part  of  Professor  Johnston's  essay 
on  the  relations  of  geology  to  agriculture,  noticed 
above,  he  showed  that  the  value  of  the  soil  over 
very  large  areas  is  determined,  in  many  case?, 
directly  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  below ; 
and  sometimes  by  the  mere  geological  epoch  to 
which  they  belong.  The  second  part  points  out 
how,  in  the  case  of  the  coal  region  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  natural  quahty  of  the  soil,  derived  from 
the  rocks,  is  modified  by  the  physical  geography  or 
configuration  of  the  surface.  The  time,  he  says, 
appears  now  to  have  arrived,  when  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  in  producing  such  modifications  on 
the  agricultural  indications  of  general  geology, 
ought  to  obtain  u  more  prominent  place  in  syste- 
matic works. 

The  modifying  conditions  in  this  instance  are,  he 
fells  us,  flatness  of  surface,  and  the  impervious 
character  of  the  thin  bedded  strata,  which  have  pro- 
duced bogs,  sn'amps,  and  carriboo  plains— the  last 
open  barrens,  generally  dry,  with  only  rare  trees, 
but  sometimes  wet,  and  covered  sparingly  with 
stunted  pines  and  alders. 

These  viev/s  are  illustrated  by  an  agricultural  map, 
founded  on  the  author's  own  observations  during 
his  tour,  combined  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
knowledge  which  had  previously  been  obtained 
during  the  numerous  surveys  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  surveyor-general,  by  order  of  the 
provincial  government.  On  this  map  the  variations 
of  soil  are  shown  by  colours  in  the  original — by 
different  kinds  of  shading  in  the  reduced  map  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
The  soils  are  cla^^sified  according  to  the  crop  of  hay 
which  they  were  capable  of  producing  in  their 
natural  state.  We  have  thus  four  qualities,  yielding 
respectively  2$  tons,  2  tons,  U  ton,  and  1  ton  per 
acre.  Inferior  to  these  are  a  fifth  and  sixth  class, 
the  former  covered  for  the  most  part  with  narrow- 
leaved  timber,  and  considered,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, incapable  of  profitable  cultivation;  the  latter 
is  composed  of  the  bogs,  swamps,  aud  carriboo 
plains  scattered  over  this  incapable  soil. 

The  soils  of  the  first  and  second  quality  are 
grouped  under  one  colour,  in  consequence  of  their 
small  extent.  They  are,  in  fact,  alluvial  flats  de- 
posited by  existing  rivers  under  existing  conditions. 
With  respect  to  the  other  quahties,  the  strike  or 
range  of  the  rocks  is  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  the  variations 
of  soil,  however,  do  not  range  in  that  direction,  but 
follow  the  lines  of  drainage. 

It  woul.l  appear,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  says 
Professor  Johnston,  as  if  there  were  ^lo  accordance  j 


whatever  between  the  indications  of  geology,  taken 
alone,  and  the  observed  qualities  of  the  soil,  as  re- 
presented in  this  map.  A  little  examination,  how- 
ever, removes  this  impression,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  shows  how  other  causes  operate  in  modifying 
purely  geological  influence?,  what  those  causes  are, 
and  to  what  extent  they  operate. 

He  then  argues  that  as  soils  of  the  first  and 
second  quality  only  occur  in  a  few  places,  and  of 
limited  extent,  it  is  therefore  generally  true  of  the 
whole  area,  that  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are 
covered  by  soils  of  inferior  quality;  and  secondly, 
that  as  the  worst  soils  are  near  the  sources  of  the 
rivers,  the  cause  of  their  sterihty  is  that  the  rains  of 
summer  and  the  snows  of  winter,  impoverish  them 
by  washing  away  their  more  fertile  constituents, 
their  soluble  portions,  and  their  finer  insoluble 
particles. 

These  soils  on  the  watersheds  between  the  dif- 
ferent river  systems  of  the  countrj',  being  regarded 
as  representing  in  some  degree  the  natural  quality 
v.'hich  the  soil  derives  from  the  rock  immediately 
below,  it  is  remarked  of  the  richer  soils,  number  3, 
that  they  lie  in  general  along  the  lines  of  drainage, 
and  tov/ards  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers.  The  map, 
however,  shows  them  extending  up  the  lines  of  the 
rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  outfalls. 
It  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  same  atmospheric 
agencies  which  have  robbed  the  higher  have  enriched 
the  lower  lands,  and  have  thus  estabhshed  on  roclcs 
of  the  same  geological  structure,  and  of  the  same 
chemical  composition,  diversities  of  soil  which 
a  knowledge  of  geological  structure  alone  would 
not  lead  us  to  anticipate,  and  for  which  it  will  not 
enable  us  to  account.  It  is  admitted  that  here  and 
there  such  richer  soils  occur  in  places  which  exist- 
ing rivers  appear  unable  to  reach  ;  but  this  is  con- 
sidered as  only  proving  how  imperfect  our  informa- 
tion still  is,  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  this 
new  country,  to  the  modifying  causes  now  in 
operation  in  different  localities,  and  how  still  more 
imperfect  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history 
of  the  surface  of  New  Brunswick,  and  with  the 
numerous  physical  alterations  by  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  streams  upon  the  country  which 
they  traverse  must  have  been  very  much  mo- 
dified. 

It  is  very  truly  remarked  that  the  same  depen- 
dence of  the  variations  of  soil  on  lines  of  drainage 
has  been  observed  in  the  long  inhabited  and  long 
cultivated  countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  there  we 
conceive,  rather  than  in  countries  covered  with 
forests,  and  so  little  explored  as  this,  that  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  soil  to  the  rocks 
must  be  solved.  Whether  those  variations  depend 
on  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which  are  exhibited 
on  our  geological  maps,  or  are  dependent  on  the 
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superficial  deposits  of  which  these  maps  take  no 
notice — they  are  equally  the  ohject  of  geological 
research.  That  research,  however,  must  include 
the  geology  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
substrata,  which  are  called  by  Professor  Johnston, 
general  geology  and  geology  taken  alone. 

The  conclusions  which  we  draw  iVoin  the  majj 
and  descriptions  of  the  soils  of  New  Brunswick  are 
the  same  which  we  have  repeated  more  than  once 
respecting  the  soils  of  these  islands,  and  which  we 
have  adopted  from  papers  on  the  geology  of  Norfolk 
and  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Those  conclusions  arc 
that  wliile  tlie  rock  formations  define  by  their  mine- 
ral character  the  general  agricultural  features  of  a 
district,  the  superficial  accumulations  produce  the 
numerous  diversities  of  soil  wliich  arc  found  in  each 
such  district ;  that  those  superficial  accumulations 
again  are  of  two  lands — first  the  erratic  deposits  of 
undoubted  marine  origin,  which  contain  much  mat- 
ter transported  from  great  distances,  iri'espectively 
of  the  present  lines  of  drainage ;  and  secondly,  a 
class  of  deposits  of  still  more  recent  origin,  which 
exhibit  a  minor  degree  of  transporting  power,  along 
the  existing  lines  of  drainage,  but  quite  indepen- 
dent of  existing  levels.  These  deposits,  for  which 
we  use  tha  name  of  warp- drift,  are  quite  distinct 
from  river  terraces,  due  to  movements  of  elevation, 
and  they  are  spread  over  table-lands  and  hill  sides, 
as  well  as  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  They  vary, 
however,  in  depth  v/ith  the  elevation  and  form  of 
the  surface,  being  the  thinnest  on  summits  and  steep 
escarpments,  deeper  on  long  slopes  and  in  the  bot- 
toms of  valleys,  and  deepest  of  all  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valleys  as  they  approach  tha  sea.  This  dif- 
ference in  depth  produces  soils  of  different  values, 
the  composition  remaining  the  same.  These  deposits 


again  are  fotmd  both  in  districts  covered  more  or 
less  with  the  erratic  tertiaries,  and  in  districts  from 
which  those  marine  dejiosits  are  absent.  They  are 
not  marine;  for  they  contain  exclusively  land-shells 
and  the  extinct  mammals  of  the  land.  AVe  know 
nothing  at  present  resjjecting  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them,  except  that  it  could  not  have  been 
ordinary  atmosplieric   action. 

Further  information  respecting  these  anomalous 
deposits,  whiclx  arc  only  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  geologists,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison's  paper  on  "The  Angular  Flint  Drift  of 
the  South-eastern  Counties,"  ia  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  for  last  August,  and  in  a  paper  by 
another  writer  '■  On  the  Origin  of  the  Soils  wliich 
cover  the  Chalk  of  Kent "  in  the  number  of  the 
same  journal  just  published.  While  then  we  cannot 
concur  with  Professor  Johnston  in  generally  as- 
cribing the  distiibution  of  soils,  different  from  the 
rock  on  which  they  rest,  along  the  lines  of  drainage, 
to  existing  atmospheric  action,  that  is,  the  washing 
of  rain  and  snow,  we  yield  unqualified  assent  to 
the  existence  of  the  necessity  asserted  by  him  for 
making  the  specialities  of  each  country  the  subject 
of  critical  study  and  examination,  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
the  rock  upon  the  soil  has  been  modified  by  other 
agencies.  Of  this,  he  justly  observes,  that  like  all 
other  advanced  inquiries,  it  is  more  complicated  and 
difiicult  than  the  simple  problem  of  the  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  character  and  epoch  of  the  rock 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil  which  it  produces  when 
broken  up  ;  but  that  it  will  result  in  furnishing  us 
with  special  surface  maps,  which  will  be  of  direct 
and  immediate  use  to  practical  agriculture,  while 
they  will  solve  many  interesting  questions  both  in 
agricultural  and  geological  theory. 


MR.    PUSEY'S    LETTER    ON    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS, 


It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  letter  of  Lord  Ash- 
bm-ton  confirmed  by  so  able  and  so  well-known  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Pusey — the  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  so  heartily  adopting  the  views 
of  his  predecessor  in  oflSce.  Such  support,  too, 
may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  ;  particularly, 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  given  is  one  that  does  not  promise  to  make  its 
way  without  some  little  difficulty.  There  are  many 
of  those  whose  aid  is  asked,  who  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  such  assistance  could  at  all  tend  to 
their  own  good.  On  such,  the  address  of  Lord 
Ashburton  could  scarcely  have  its  full  effect.  They 
might  give  his  Lordship  credit  for  the  best  inten- 
tions, at  the  same  time  they  might  question  whether 


he  really  understood  their  case  siiflSciently  well  to 
thus  advise  ujjou  it.  They  v/ould  naturally  enough, 
perhaps,  v/ant  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  knew 
them  better — or  rather,  with  whom  they  themselves 
were  more  intimately  associated.  They  have  him 
in  Mr.  Pusey ;  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  the  cause,  and  who  should  know, 
if  any  can,  the  true  wants  of  agriculture,  and  the 
proper  position  of  the  working-farmers.  Under 
his  auspices  these  might  be  able  to  consider  my 
Lord  Ashburton's  letter  in  a  tangible  and  practical 
point  of  view ;  fully  confident  that  they  would  so 
find  it  toned  down  from  anything  of  that  extra- 
vagance, the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  have 
prompted  him  to  suggest. 
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We  may  then  very  safely  take  tliis  second  letter 
— Mr.  Pusey's— as  some  safeguard  in  our  recep- 
tion of  any  form-paper  seeking  returns  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  We  will  assume  him  to  be  the  best 
agricultural  authority  in  England,  as  indeed  his 
position  warrants  us  m  doing.  We  will  read  what 
others  say  as  to  the  pohcyof  these  agricultural  statis- 
tics under  his  eye,  Festina  lente.  He  will  not  let 
us  travel  too  fast,  but  tone  all  down  to  a  becoming 
degree  of  the  useful  and  the  possible.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  mayhave  spoken  with  somewarmth  in  favour 
of  the  collection  of  these  statistics.  Fortunately  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  his  Lordship  by 
Mr.  Pusey.  And  thus  it  is.  Where  one  is  warm, 
the  other  is  enthusiastic.  Where  my  Lord  prays  for 
an  opening,  his  commentator  or  follower  insists  on  a 
comjiletion.  The  former  argued  with  some  strength 
against  an  unfavourable  impression  that  had  mani- 
fested itself,  Mr.  Pusey  does  not  deign  to  notice 
it :  he  takes  it  at  once  as  admitted  that  agricultural 
returns  must  be  of  service,  and  gives  the  full  force 
of  his  experience  to  render  them  as  perfect  and  as 
serviceable  as  they  should  be. 

Lord  Ashburton's  letter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
touched  only  on  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  the 
amount  of  corn  annually  produced.  Mr.  Pusey 
feels  that  this  alone  could  not  be  sufficient.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  modern  agriculture  to 
bring  this  corn  crop  to  the  table  of  the  consumer  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  fact,  according  to  our 
authority,  it  appears  easier  to  return  it  otherwise 
than  as  the  mere  loaf  of  bread  :  — 
-  "  Our-object,  then,  being  to  record  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  corn  and  of  meat,  the  accurate  estimate  of  our  corn 
will,  I  fear,  be  difficult,  as  well  from  the  uncertainty  of  seasons^ 
as  also  from  the  uncertainty  which  must  affect  the  farmer's 
own  judgment,  not  only  while  his  crops  stand  in  the  field,  but 
even  while,  though  safe  in  the  rick,  they  have  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  thrashing-machine.  The  enumera- 
tion of  our  live  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  very  easy, 
and  the  advantage  of  that  facility  is  the  greater,  because  this 
tangible  fact  will  afford,  in  the  long  run,  an  unerring  clue  to 
the  more  obscure  problem,  the  increased  fertility  of  our  soil, 
I  mean  that  if,  siuce  the  year  1800,  the  flock  of  sheep,  for  in- 
stance, on  one  of  your  up-lying  Hampshire  farms,  has  been 
raised  from  300  to  600  head,  no  practical  man  could  doubt 
that,  by  the  new  supply  of  manure,  the  average  growth  of  corn 
will  have  been  augmented  in  some  definite  proportion  through 
a  more  liberal  application  of  capital,  which  of  course,  however 
will  require  also  a  more  liberal  return  of  profits  as  the  share  of 
the  tenant-farmer." 

What  "the  progressive  energy"  of  this  tenant- 
farmer  has  already  accomphshed  is  famously  told. 
While  he  has  so  good  an  historian,  there  may  be 
some  cause,  perhaps,  for  his  hesitating  to  become 
his  own : — 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  m  other  words,  when  you 
and  I  were  boys,  you  will  remember  that  five-year-old  mutton 
wn«  thought  right  and  proper  for  a  gentleman's  table.    If  we 


could  learn  the  truth,  I  apprehend  we  should  nov/  find  that 
many  a  saddle  has  not  surpassed  one-fifth  of  that  age.  In 
fact,  every  year  mutton  is  growing  younger.  What,  then,  will 
have  beeu  the  real  increase  of  production  on  a  farm  that  main- 
tained, in  1800,  300  sheep,  and  in  1850,  600  sheep?  "When 
George  III.  was  King  the  flock  of  300  might  consist  of  50 
ewes,  and  of  their  progeny,  five  sets  of  50  sheep,  advancing 
through  five  winters  upon  hard  keep  to  respectable  but  tardy 
maturity — 50  sheep  only  being  draughted  off  each  year  to 
market.  But  in  these  better  days  the  flock  of  600  sends, 
perhaps,  not  100,  but  300  fat  sheep  every  March  up  to  Smith- 
field.  The  increase,  therefore,  is  not  twofold,  but  sixfold. 
Besides,  as  we  know  that  it  is  fatting  stock,  especially  forced 
stock,  which  strengthens  the  productive  powers  of  the  land, 
the  action  of  the  stock  upon  the  crop  will  likewise  have  been 
far  more  than  doubled." 

We  necessarily  proceed  from  this  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  stock-tables  should  be  drawn  out. 
Lord  Ashburton  assured  us  that  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  turning  corn-dealer.  Mr. 
Pusey,  although  he  does  not  stay  to  say  so,  is  as 
clearly  of  opinion  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  Prime  Minister  taking  to  cattle-jobbing,  or 
increasing  his  revenue  by  his  business  as  a  sales- 
man. Were  it  not  especially  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Hampshire  Union,  we  might  pause 
over  the  "  inquisitorial  character"  of  such  a  return 
as  this : — 

"  It  would  clearly  be  desirable  that  we  should  at  least  dis- 
tinguish between  the  females  intended  for  breeding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flock  on  the  other;  and, 
again,  that  among  this  remainder  there  should  be  a  distinction 
between  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  being  pre- 
pared for  the  butcher.  A  minute  registration  of  age,  however 
interesting,  might  be  too  troublesome,  while  this  triple  classi- 
fication of  breeding,  store,  and  fatting  stock,  though  easily 
made,  must  afford  very  important  results  to  those  who  may 
examine  10  or  20  years  hence  the  progress  of  our  different 
counties." 

But  Mr.  Pusey  would  even  ask  something  further 

still:  — 

"  The  excellence  of  our  leading  breeds  of  animals  is  now 
fully  recognized.  But,  though  they  are  paid  for  so  highly  and 
exported  so  widely  by  foreigners,  we  do  not  know  how  far 
they  have  succeeded  at  home  in  displacing  our  own  unim- 
proved breeds.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  a 
column  in  which  the  name  of  the  breed  should  be  entered. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  record  would  not  be  confined,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  breeds  distinguished  by  prizes  at  our  public  shows. 
Besides  these  aristocratic  families,  there  are  doubtless  other 
races  of  plainer  features  but  great  intrinsic  excellence  (your 
own  Hampshire  downs  are  a  case  in  point),  which  might  thus 
become  better  kuowu  and  more  justly  valued.  In  short,  we 
want  such  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  our  breeds  of  stock  as 
ethnography  has  given  us  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  migrations 
of  the  human  race." 

Admirably  put  as  this  is,  we  question  very  much 
whether,  at  starting,  statistics  of  so  comprehensive 
a  kind  would  not  be  far  more  difficult  to  obtain,  as 
less  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  corn-produce  returns 
of  which  Mr.  Pusey,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fear 
the  accuracy. 
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Mr.  Pusey's  grand  object  here — as,  indeed,  it 
has  been  of  his  whole  life— is  "  the  facts  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture" — "the  record  and  measure  of  that 
improvement  which  began  with  the  present  century, 
and  is  strengthening  with  its  advance."  In  seeking 
this,  he  is  still  fighting  the  battle  of  the  tenant- 
farmer,  la  no  way  has  he  been,  or  is  the  latter 
still  so  much  maligned,  as  with  regard  to  that  ad- 
vance in  his  business  he  has  really  made.     Both 


the  gentlemen,  whose  letters  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure to  dilate  on,  point  out  to  a  means  by  which  he 
may  be  better  understood.  Let  him  be  not  the 
last  to  clear  uj)  his  own  character,  or  to  claim 
"that  position  he  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the 
husbandmen  of  all  nations." 

Thus  well  advised,  we  shall  look  with  some  in- 
terest to  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alresford  Union. 


HOW    SHALL    WE    DISPOSE    OF    THE    REFUSE    OF    OUR    TOWNS? 


How  shall  we  dispose  ofthe  refuse  of  our  towns  ? 
This  is  a  question  of  equal  inportance  to  the  urban 
population  and  the  agricultural  interest.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  towns  is  to  remove,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  without  injury  to  others,  that  mass  of 
filth  which,  accumulating  around  the  habitations 
of  their  populations,  forms  a  prolific  source  of 
disease.  Agriculture  calls  on  the  chemist  and 
engineer  to  solve  for  her  the  question  how  this 
refuse  may  be  best  applied  to  the  fertilizing  of  the 
soil.  This,  again,  involves  the  question  whether 
the  nuisance  from  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
towns  should  be  relieved  may  not  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  land,  or  at  any 
rate  whether  it  may  not  be  made  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expense  of  those  sanitary  improvements  which 
are  so  much  needed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  others  for  the  unwearied  zeal  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  with  which  they  have  laboured,  at 
length  successfully,  in  directing  public  attention  to 
this  necessity. 

Until  the  principles  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health  began  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  the  only 
method  for  the  disposal  of  town  refuse  was  the 
'  collection  of  the  soil  in  cesspools,  and  its  removal 
in  carts.  Under  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Health 
all  exuviae  removable  in  water  are  to  be  washed  into 
the  sewers ;  and  if  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  can  be  devised,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  the 
generality  of  farmers  now  treat  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  manure  heaps — they  are  to  be  turned 
into  the  nearest  stream  !  Thus,  while  British  agri- 
culture is  loudly  demanding  a  i«moval  of  the  guano 
monopoly,  and  oftering  prizes  for  new  and  cheaper 
manures,  it  will  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
that  manure  which  it  at  present  obtains  from  the 
towns.  All  our  rivers,  from  their  sources  till  they 
reach  their  estuaries,  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  con- 
taminated with  an  increasing  mass  of  filth,  of  the 
most  disgusting  character;  and  the  result  of  sanitary 
improvement  in  the  towns  will  be  the  transfer  of 


the  seeds  of  pestilence  from  them  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  improvement  will  thus  be  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  humane  gentleman  who  suggested 
the  substitution  of  two  ducks  for  the  live  goose 
which  was  formerly  dragged  up  the  chimney  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  it.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  towns  are  now  under  the  operation 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  In  some  the  works  are 
completed  ;  in  many  they  are  approaching  com- 
pletion. At  Tottenham  and  Rugby,  they  have 
given  general  satisfaction  :  at  Croydon  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  failure.  The  works  for  supplying 
Croydon  with  water  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1850  ;  those  for  the  sewers  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
In  the  summer  of  1852  they  wei'e  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  mains  to  the  outfalls  entirely  so, 
throwing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  sullage  of  a  town 
containing  18,000  inhabitants  into  the  Wandle,  and 
irrigating  seventeen  acres  of  meadow  upon  the 
open-channel  system,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

In  August,  1852,  a  fever  of  a  very  fatal  cha- 
racter broke  out  in  Croydon.  The  opponents  of 
sanitary  reform  attributed  it  to  the  new  works  : 
the  advocates  of  the  system  ascribed  the  disease  to 
the  unusual  wetness  of  the  season,  asserting  that  it 
made  its  first  appearance  in  villages  at  a  distance 
from  Croydon,  in  which  no  sanitary  measures  had 
been  enforced,  and  which  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  works  at  that  town. 

In  February,  1852,  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in- 
structed that  distinguished  philanthropist  Dr. 
Arnott,  and  Mr.  Page,  C.E.,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  fever  which 
had  prevailed  for  some  months,  and  was  still  pre- 
vailing, had  any,  and  what,  connection  with  the 
recently  constructed  works.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Arnott,  containing  a  great  deal  that  is  valuable 
upon  the  subject,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  chemistry,  and  on  the 
effects  of  certain  gases  in  producing  disease.    It 
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attributes  the  outbreak  of  fever  at  Croydon  to  local 
malaria,  arising  from  the  new  sewers  and  drains, 
and  from  other  operations  connected  with  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system.  The 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Page's  report  is  directed  to  the  engineering 
part  of  the  question,  as  well  as  to  the  evidence 
which  connects  the  fever  with  the  new  works.  It 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  worthy  the  serious 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  effective  drainage 
of  towns.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
it  had  exhibited  less  of  personal  feehng  against  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  or  some  individual  con- 
nected with  it.  We  could  have  wished  also  that 
Mr.  Page  had  been  placed  in  a  position  to  investi- 
gate in  detail  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  that  Board  at  Rugby  and  Totten- 
ham, as  compared  with  their  failure  at  Croydon. 
The  conviction  which  the  report  has  produced  on 
us,  connected  with  all  we  have  seen  and  heard  at 
Rugby,  is  that  the  difference  has  arisen  from  diffei-- 
ence  in  the  execution  of  details  under  local  manage- 
ment. The  present  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Croydon  appears  to  arise,  according  to  Mr. 
Page's  report,  from  two  causes —  defects  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  sev/ers  and  hoiise 
drains,  and  deficient  provision  for  rid.ding  the 
town  of  the  sullage,  when  collected  to  a  general 
outfall. 

Mr.  Page  appears  to  be  a  decided  opponent  to 
the  use  of  pipes  for  sewers  and  drains,  except  un- 
der certain  limitations  as  to  size,  length,  and  gra- 
dient, which  have  not  been  adopted  at  Croydon. 
Into  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  not  follow 
him.  The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  atien- 
tion  is  the  method  by  v/hicli  the  refuse,  when 
washed  into  the  sewers,  whatever  their  construc- 
tion, and   collected  to  one  outfall,  may  be  most 


effectively  rendered  available  for  the  land,  without 
producing  greater  evils  than  those  which  the  im- 
proved system  aims  at  removing. 

At  Rugby  and  Croydon,  the  collected  sullage  is 
discharged  into  streams  of  nearly  equal  size.  In 
each  it  is  creating  a  nuisance  by  the  pollution  of  the 
water  below  the  town  :  at  Croydon,  the  illegality  of 
such  pollution  has  been  ascertained,  and  a  compro- 
mise has  taken  place  between  the  Local  Board  and 
the  complainants,  the  former  undertaking  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  :  at  Rugby, 
the  evil  is  endured,  as  being  only  temporary,  because 
means  for  a  diffei'ent  disposal  of  the  sullage  are 
actually  in  progress ;  a  neighbouring  landowner 
having  taken  a  lease  of  it,  and  having  constructed 
works,  now  nearly  completed,  for  its  distribution  by 
means  of  the  steam  engine  and  pipes  laid  under  the 
land. 

This  plan  was  first  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huxta]>le,  with  respect  to  the  liquid  manure  of  the 
farm.  It  has  been  employed  with  success  for  some 
years,  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Myre-mills,  with  respect 
to  whole  manure  of  the  farm,  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state  by  a  large  addition  of  water.  The  Myre- 
mills  plan  has  been  more  recently  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Mechi  at  Tiptree,  and  successfully,  as  we  can  testify 
from  personal  observation.  Several  other  land- 
ov/ners  and  large  farmers  are  so  satisfied  with  the 
plan,  that  they  are  making  preparations  for  trying 
the  experiment  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Page  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  the 
sullage  of  towns  in  this  way,  and  gives  the  preference 
to  chemical  processes  for  precipitating  and  deodor- 
ising. (3n  this  point  we  are  at  issue  with  him  ; 
and  we  have  high  chemical  authority  on  our  side. 
Tlie  consideration  of  his  views,  however,  and  our 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  them,  m.ust  be  deferred 
to  a  future  article. 


THE  POINTS  FOR  JUDGING  FAT  CATTLE. 


The  eye  and  the  touch  are  the  principal  chrmnels  of 
conveying  the  impressions  of  external  objects  to  the 
human  mind,  where,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  judgment, 
the  estimation  is  strictly  canvassed,  and  the  quality  and 
value  are  duly  settled  and  finally  established.  Of  all  senses 
the  visual  organ  enjoys  the  widest  range  and  the  greatest 
capacity,  along  with  the  most  independent  power  of 
forming  conception?  and  establishing  conclusions.  A 
very  large  part  of  natural  objects  does  not  allow  any 
other  application  by  which  to  judge  the  appearance,  and 
also  the  quality  and  value  ;  the  substance  is  not  tangible, 
and  the  nature  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  real  impression. 
The  judgment  of  the  eye  can  only  be  obtained  in  these 
cases,  and  false  representations  arc  more  apt  to  bo  re- 
ceived by  that  single  medium  than  when  one  or  more 


sensations  are  combined.  In  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  eye  is  very  much  assisted  by  an  adjunct 
or  adjective,  in  the  form  of  another  sense  which  succeeds 
the  visual  iaipression,  and  by  its  power  of  discrimina- 
tion supports  or  rejects  the  evidence  which  tlie  eye  has 
conveyed.  Thus  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell  are  applied 
to  the  objects  which  the  eye  has  baheld,  in  order  to 
judge  by  their  verdict  what  qualities  there  may  be  in  the 
materials  to  suit  a  cei  tain  purpose  beyond  the  external 
appearance  that  has  been  presented  to  the  visual  organ. 
These  judges  are  supsiior  to  the  sight,  in  deciding  the 
quality  and  value  of  very  many  physical  productions. 

A  fattened  animal  is  a  material  object  which  has  been 
brought  into  a  certain  condition  by  artificial  means,  in 
order  to  suit  a  purpose  of  very  excellent  utility.    AVfaen 
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the  eye  contemplates  (he  production,  it  examines  if  the 
external  conformation  agrees  wi  th  the  most  enlightened 
understandings  on  the  diflerent  points  of  animal  sym- 
metry, and  if  the  greater  number  of  points  constitute  an 
excellence  that  is  beyond  the  ordinary  number  of  objects 
of  that  spocial  kind  of  Nature's  works.  The  visual  ex- 
amination will  next  ascertain  if  the  fattening  of  the  ani- 
mal seems  to  be  amply  developed  on  the  chief  points  of 
utility,  and  if  the  quantity  of  external  exhibition  appears 
to  be  sufficient  upon  a  carcase  of  the  dimensions  that 
are  shown.  These  outward  appearances  being  settled, 
the  touch  of  the  points  of  the  fingers  is  applied  to  the 
points  of  prominence,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  mus- 
cular fibre  has  been  rendered  fins  and  silky  by  tlie  in- 
spissated secretion  of  fat,  and  the  skin  become  gelatin- 
ous by  the  same  process  of  amelioration.  The  skin  and 
the  flesh  only  can  be  examined  by  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  if  the  bones  are  well  covered  with  ficsh,  and 
if  the  latter  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  ample  in  the  quan. 
tity  on  the  examined  points.  The  digital  grasp  is  then 
applied  in  the  handful  of  the  exterior  flesh,  which 
coustitues  a  very  large  addition  to  the  touch  of  the 
fingers  in  judging  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fat- 
tened flesh  that  lies  on  the  part  that  is  caught  in  the 
hand.  The  squeeza  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  so 
delicate  as  of  the  points  of  the  fingers— the  sensation 
is  more  gross ;  the  former  ascertains  the  quantity, 
while  the  latter  judges  the  quality  in  the  utmost  possi- 
ble nicety.  In  judging  such  objects,  it  may  be  doubtful 
if  the  eye  or  the  touch  are  most  useful :  both  are  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  ;  and  without  the  most  enlightened 
use  of  both  properties,  no  correct  judgment  ever  will  be 
formed.  The  eye  may  be  quick,  but  not  sure  of  tlie 
just  observation ;  it  may  be  sluggish  and  dull,  and  never 
at  all  perceive  the  points  that  must  constitute  the  opinion. 
Quickness  of  perception  and  rapidity  of  judgment  are 
but  very  seldom  combined  in  the  same  human  organiza- 
tion ;  the  extremes  are  seldom  united,  or  even  ap- 
proached, in  the  mind  of  human  beings.  The  most 
casual  observation  can  admire  the  beautiful  outline  of 
the  animal  figure,  the  tint  of  its  colours,  the  plumpness 
and  glossiness  of  the  skin.  The  gentle  and  complacent 
expression  of  the  countenance  may  give  much  delight, 
as  also  the  high  condition  and  general  symmetry.  The 
eye  alone  can  judge  all  these  properties,  which  are  but 
a  limited  view,  and  form  only  a  few  of  the  qualities. 
The  hand,  on  touching  the  animals,  feels  the  softness  of 
the  body  occasioned  by  the  fatness  of  the  flesh,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  it  laid  on  the  most  approved  places,  and 
the  parts  that  are  last  in  being  covered.  But  the  hand, 
or  touch,  can  feel  hidden  properties,  as  it  is  of  all  tests 
the  most  surely  indicative  of  fine  quality  of  flesh,  and  of 
disposition  to  fatten.  It  can  feel  whether  the  flesh  be  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  and  it  can  foretell  the  probable 
abundance  of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  carcase.  A  judge 
should  discriminate  between  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  points,  and  appreciate  the  aggregate  values  of 
all  points  of  an  ox.  The  parts  by  which  the  beast  is 
judged  are  called  "  points  "  ;  these  points  in  fat  and 
lean  cattle  are  to  be  described. 
The  form  of  the  carcase  i.5  the  chief  point  in  the  shape 


of  an  ox.  It  is  found,  the  nearer  the  section  of  the  car- 
case of  a  fat  ox,  taken  longitudinally  vertical,  trans- 
versely vertical,  and  horizontally,  approaches  to  the 
figure  of  a  parallelogram,  the  greater  quantity  of  flesh 
will  it  carry  within  the  same  measurement.  That  the 
carcase  may  fill  up  the  parallelogram,  as  well  as  its 
rounded  (igure  is  capable  of  filling  up  a  right-angled 
figure,  it  should  possess  the  following  configuration  : 
the  back  should  be  straight  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  tail,  and  better  if  the  straight  lino  extends  over 
the  shoulder  to  the  root  of  the  horns ;  the  tail  should 
fall  perpendicularly  from  the  line  of  the  back  ;  the  but- 
tocks and  twist  should  be  well  filled  out ;  the  brisket 
should  project  to  a  line  dropped  from  the  middle  of  the 
neck ;  the  belly  should  be  straight  longitudinally  and 
round  laterally,  and  filled  at  the  flanks;  the  ribs  should 
be  round,  and  should  project  horizontally  and  at  right- 
angles  to  the  back ;  the  hooks  should  be  wide  and  flat, 
and  the  rump  from  the  tail  to  the  hooks  should  also  be 
fat  and  well  filled  ;  the  quarter  from  the  aitch-bone  to  the 
hock  should  be  long ;  the  loin-bones  should  be  long, 
broad,  fiat,  and  well  filled,  but  the  space  between  the 
hooks  and  the  short-ribs  should  be  rather  short,  and 
well  arched  over  with  a  thickness  of  beef  between  the 
hooks  ;  a  long  hollow  from  the  hooks  to  the  short-ribs 
indicates  a  weak  constitution  and  an  indifTerent  thriver  ; 
from  the  loin  to  the  shoulder-blade  should  be  nearly  of 
one  breadth,  and  from  thence  it  should  taper  a  little  to 
the  front  of  the  shoulder  ;  the  neck  vein  should  be  well 
filled  forward,  to  complete  the  line  from  the  neck  to  the 
brisket ;  the  covering  of  the  shoulder-blade  should  be  as 
full  out  as  the  buttocks  ;  the  middle-ribs  should  be  well 
filled,  to  complete  the  line  from  the  shoulders  to  the  but- 
tocks along  the  projection  of  the  outside  of  the  ribs. 

These  are  the  chief  points  of  the  form  of  a  fattened 
ox.  The  examination  by  the  touch  follows  the  appear- 
ance to  the  eye. 

The  position  of  the  flesh  on  the  carcase  is  a  great  con- 
sideration in  judging  of  the  ox,  as  the  flesh  on  the 
different  parts  is  of  various  qualities.  The  finest  meat 
lies  on  the  loius  and  the  rump,  and  on  the  fore  and 
middle  ribs  ;  consequently  the  ox  that  carries  the  largest 
quantity  of  beef  on  these  "  points"  is  the  most  valuable. 
Flesh  of  fine  quality  is  of  finer  texture  in  the  fibre  than 
coarse  flesh,  and  it  contains  more  fat  in  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  fibres.  It  is  this  arrangement  of  the  fat  and 
the  lean  that  gi\es  the  richness  and  delicacy  to  the  flesh. 
The  other  parts,  of  various  qualities,  and  used  for  soups 
and  salting,  do  not  fetch  the  high  price  of  the  parts 
described. 

The  point  or  top  of  the  rump  is  the  first  part  of  a 
feeding  ox  that  shows  the  fat,  and  in  wtll-bred  animnls 
it  becomes  a  very  prominent  point.  Sometimes,  by 
protruding  too  much  when  the  quantity  of  fat  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  lean,  it  misleads  an  inexperienced 
judge  in  the  true  fatness  of  the  ox,  as  fat  maybe  felt  on 
that  point,  and  be  very  dtficient  on  the  other  parts  which 
constitute  a  valuable  frame. 

A  full  twist,  lining  the  division  between  the  hams  with 
a  thick  layer  of  fat,  a  thick  flank,  and  a  full  neck  vein, 
are  generally  indicative  of  prime  fattening,  and  also  of 
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the  secretion  of  internal  fat ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  these  signs  wholly  fail,  and  it  is  observed  that  a  fine 
exterior  does  not  warrant  a  similar  inside  of  the  ox ; 
and  thin-made  beasts,  with  flat  ribs  and  large  bellies, 
very  often  produce  a  large  quantity  of  internal  fat.  The 
Alderney  cattle  furnish  an  example  of  this  case.  Their 
outward  gaunt  appearance  seems  deficient  in  every  fat- 
tening point,  and  yet  few  animals  afford  so  much 
inside  fat  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carcase  flesh. 

The  parts  that  are  the  last  in  being  covered  with  flesh 
are  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  When  these  points  are  felt  to  be  well  covered, 
the  other  and  better  parts  may  be  considered  to  be  in 
pei'fection,  and  a  prime  condition  may  be  expected.  But 
the  general  handling  must  establish  the  real  condition, 
for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
real  fatness  of  an  ox.  The  flesh  may  feel  loose  and 
flabby  of  an  ox  that  has  appeared  very  fat  to  the  eye, 
and  a  truly  fattened  animal  always  feels  "  hand  fat." 
Such  handlers  never  deceive  the  butcher,  while  loose 
fattenings  never  kill  well. 

A  judge  looks  at  the  fattened  animal  iu  the  full  broad- 
side, in  front,  and  from  behind.  If  the  examination  is 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  points  of  the 
fingers  touch  the  whole  side  of  the  ribs  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  hook-bone  in  various  places,  and  satisfies  the 
inquiry  if  the  flesh  be  delicate  and  firm,  and  imposed 
in  a  regular  manner.  The  right  hand  can  be  stretched 
to  the  hook-bone,  examine  the  short  ribs,  and  if  the 
bone  of  junction  be  covered  with  flesh,  to  show  the  fit- 
ting roundness  of  the  formation,  and  if  the  vacancy  be- 
tween it  and  the  short  rib  is  well  arched  over  with  firm 
flesh.  The  flank  is  at  the  same  time  examined  by  being 
grasped  in  the  hand,  and  felt  to  be  bulky  and  firm  with 
flesh ,  and  at  the  same  time  mellow  and  pliant.  A  good  flank 
should  be  protuberant  rather  than  depending,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  carcase  by 
filling  up  the  hollow  that  happens  at  the  junction  of  the 
body  with  the  thigh.  A  step  of  the  body  of  the  judge 
backwards  will  enable  the  hand  to  reach  the  rump,  or 
root  of  the  rail,  which  is  the  extreme  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  first  to  show  the  condition  of  fat.  That  part 
must  be  well  examined,  both  by  touch  of  the  fingers  and 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  flesh  must  feel  delicate  and 
soft,  firm  and  compact.  The  quantity  must  be  mode- 
rate, and  not  form  bunches  and  protuberances.  The 
same  hand  touches  the  thigh  in  several  places  down  to 
the  hock-bone,  and  settles  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of 
each  part ;  the  length  of  the  rump  from  the  hock-bone 
to  the  extremity  below  the  tail  is  much  attended  to,  and 
also  the  depth  of  the  thigh  to  the  point  of  contraction. 
The  posterior  width  of  the  animal  over  the  thighs  is 
minutely  observed,  and  the  interior  width,  or  "  twist," 
and  also  the  lining  of  it  with  fat ;  and  if  the  purse  be 
large,  solid,  and  well  furnished  with  a  fatty  secretion. 
A  perpendicular  thigh  will  be  expected  which  will  plumb 
a  line  ;  a  protuberant  thigh  is  a  great  deformity. 

The  left  hand  of  the  judge  resumes  the  examination 
on  the  middle  ribs,  and  moves  forwards,  touching  the 
fore  ribs  in  several  places,  and  not  omitting  the  point 
and  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  ending  with  the  neck  vein. 


The  right  hand  follows  behind,  repeats  the  touches,  and 
verifies  or  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  the  left,  and 
may  discover  places  to  be  touched  that  the  left  had 
passed  over.  The  girth  is  to  be  carefully  examined,  if 
the  joining  of  the  ribs  with  the  shoulder  be  not  widely 
discernible,  or  filled  up  beyond  discovery,  as  it  should 
be.  The  depth  is  to  be  marked,  that  it  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  measure  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  legs.  For  this 
purpose,  the  flank  of  the  fore  girth  must  fill  the  cavities 
of  junction  of  the  body  with  the  fore  and  hind  quarters. 
The  neck  and  brisket  are  examined,  and  must  be  full 
and  fleshy,  and  attach  the  shoulder  backward  in  a  swell- 
ing junction,  and  slope  to  the  head  in  a  gentle  and  very 
graduated  taper. 

If  the  judge  approaches  the  animal  on  the  posterior 
parts,  the  rump  is  first  touched  and  grasped  by  the  right 
hand,  and  the  flank  by  the  left.  The  right  hand  is  then 
removed  to  the  hook-bone  and  short  ribs,  while  the  left 
grasps  the  middle  ribs,  and  progresses  to  the  fore  blade, 
the  right  following  along  the  back  of  the  animal  till  it 
meets  the  left  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

In  passing  round  the  head,  the  neck  and  brisket  are 
examined,  the  width  of  the  latter  being  carefully  re- 
marked, and  the  former  seen  to  be  full  and  fleshy.  The 
other  side  of  the  beast  is  examined  by  the  touch  of  the 
hands,  and  the  termination  is  made  at  the  twist  and 
purse,  where  the  inspection  began  on  the  left  side. 

The  cylindrical  body  of  an  ox  should  approach  the 
form  of  a  square  as  near  as  possible,  and  the  original 
structure  is  the  chief  conducement  to  this  purpose  being 
effected  ;  and  the  full  fattening  fills  up  the  cavities  that 
may  be  impossible  to  prevent.  The  back  is  perfectly 
straight  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  or  root  of  the 
horns,  to  the  rump  or  set-on  of  the  tail,  whence  a  line 
hangs  plumb  to  the  under  part  of  the  thigh,  and  squaring 
the  buttock.  From  this  point  a  line  is  straight  to  the 
lower  shoulder  along  the  flank,  the  end  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  fore-girth,  requiring  a  protuberant  flank,  an  arched 
swelling  of  the  ribs  and  a  fulness  of  fore-girth,  and  a 
flattened  shoulder,  without  an  outward  extension  or 
irregular  projection  of  the  bones. 

A  straight  line  levels  the  belly  from  the  centre 
of  the  fore  legs  to  the  position  of  the  purse  in  the  middle 
twist  of  the  hams.  The  upper  and  lower  straightness  of 
the  square  are  not  very  difficultly  attained  ;  the  side- 
lines  are  the  great  objection,  and  constitute  the  chief 
deficiency  of  the  animal  frame.  Not  one  breed  of  cattle 
that  is  yet  seen  in  Britain  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualities.  A  single  property  is  marred  by  one  or  moro 
deficiency,  and  very  often  a  number  of  the  latter  com- 
bine to  overthrow  an  individual  pre-eminence.  The 
short-horn  breed  immeasurably  excels  all  others  in  the 
ample  development  of  the  hind  quarter.  The  length  of 
the  rump,  width  and  depth  of  the  thigh,  are  unequalled  ; 
and  every  part  is  excellent  from  the  extreme  posterior  to 
the  middle  ribs.  From  this  point  forwards  the  same 
excellence  does  not  prevail  :  the  fore  girth  is  often  de- 
ficient, the  shoulder  is  projecting  sideways,  and  the  top 
often  bare  of  flesh  ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  shaggy,  with 
loose  leather,  and  the  whole  fore-quarter  of  the  animal 
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exhibits  a  Iieavy  coarseness  in  bones  and  skin  which  the 
breed  may  have  inherited  from  the  female  progenitor  in 
the  Galloway  cow.  The  very  best  breeders  have  not 
been  able  to  banish  this  property  from  their  herds.  The 
width  of  the  hind-quarter  very  well  extends  the  line  of 
straightness  along  the  side  of  the  carcase  ;  the  flank  is 
not  deficient,  and  the  curvature  of  the  ribs  is  conve- 
nient ;  the  quantity  of  offal  makes  no  outward  intru- 
sion, but  the  fore-girth  often  shows  a  cavity  ;  the 
shoulder  projects  too  far,  destroys  the  longitudinal 
squareness,  and  approaches  the  form  of  a  trapezium. 
In  the  fore- quarters ;  both  the  Hereford  and  Devon 
breeds  excel  the  short-horns  :  the  fore- girth  is  more 
full,  and  the  shoulder  more  flat,  sloping  very  beauti- 
fully both  to  the  ribs  and  neck,  and  is  consequently 
better  covered  with  flesh  on  every  part,  the  very  late 
parts  included,  on  the  fore  point  and  extreme  top.  But 
then  all  animals  of  these  breeds  lose  the  width  behind 
the  hook-bones,  and  slope  to  the  posterior  buttock,  nar- 
rowing the  twist  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  (he  most 
valuable  part  of  the  carcase.  The  superiority  of  the 
short-horn  breed  on  this  point  outbalances  the  objection- 
able fore-quarter;  and  the  animal,  of  all  beasts  that  are 
fattened,  approaches  nearest  to  the  square  form,  and  is 
very  justly  taken  as  a  criterion,  or  rule  of  estimation  and 
judgment. 

The  eye  is  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  exterior 
conformation  of  an  animal,  and  when  aided  by  the  touch, 
a  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  flesh  and  fat  which  are  provided  on  the  parts  fattened. 
But  the  inside  furniture,  or  the  fat  that  is  secreted  among 
the  intestines,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  either  of  the 
eye  or  the  touch,  and  the  estimation  can  only  be  formed 
by  analogy.  The  nature  of  the  individual  constitution 
altogether  rules  the  disposition  to  provide  an  internal 
furniture ;  for  it  has  been  often  seen  and  sufficiently  es- 
tablished, that  animals  of  all  breeds  that  exhibit  great 
fattening  points  on  the  exterior  do  not  prove  so  well  as 
others  that  want  these  points,  and  tliat  the  most  unseemly 
outsides  fery  often  afford  the  best  inside  furniture,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  But  it  is  a  general  assumption 
that  a  well  fattened  exterior  will  afford  an  inside  of 
similar  provisions,  though  no  fixed  I'ule  can  be  laid  down 
or  established.  A  ratio  somewhat  inverse  may  be  borne 
to  each  other  by  the  outside  and  interior  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fattened  condition,  as  the  fattening  and 
milking  propensities  are  found  to  diverge,  as  one  or  the 
other  predominates.  Nature  seems  to  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  both  properties  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

A  fattened  carcase  having  been  ascertained  to  be  in 
prime  condition,  curiosity  is  incited  to  know  if  possible 
the  dead  weight  of  the  beast  while  it  yet  lives,  and  to 
calculate  the  probable  value  from  the  current  prices  of 
the  saleable  meat.  Two  mechanical  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  attain  this  object — by  weighing  the  animal, 
making  allowance  for  the  offal,  and  by  measurement. 
Though  mathematical  exactness  never  can  attend  either 
of  these  methods,  yet  with  due  estimation  of  the  influential 
circumstances,  a  means  of  assistance  is  afforded  of  arriving 
at  the  carcase  weight,  and  consequently  at  the  value  of  the 


animal,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes- 
The  most  approved  conclusion  states  the  live  and  dead 
weight  to  be  as  9  to  5,  or  multiply  the  live  weight  by 
the  decimal  .G05,  and  the  result  is  the  weight  of  the  four 
quarters.  The  allowance  for  offal  is  very  largely  and 
variedly  influenced  by  the  breed  of  the  animal,  sex,  age, 
and  accidental  circumstances.  The  above  rule  forms 
an  average,  and  the  annexed  table  exhibits  the  medium 
of  offals  in  fat  cattle  : 

In  general.  In  rare  cases. 

Hide  and  horns 4    to    Tst.    (141bs.)        8  to  9  at. 

Tallow    3    to  lOst.  nearly  to  20  st. 

Head  and  tongue    2    to    3Jst. 

Kidneys 2    to    41bs. 

Back  collop 2    to    41b3. 

Heart 6    to    91bs. 

Liver,  luugg,  and  wiiidpipel^  to  2st. 
Stomach  and  entrails  ....  10  to  Hat. 
Blood 3    to    4st. 

The  animals  of  Britain  may  be  classed  in  three  divi- 
sions —  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Sussex,  and  Devon  • 
Longhorns,  Galloways,  Northern  Scotch,  Suffolk,  and 
Welsh ;  West  Highland  cattle,  Shetland  and  Orkney 
islands.  The  per-centage  of  beef  to  live  weight  may  be 
thus  given. 

Per  cent,  of  beef  to  live  weight. 
Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3. 

Half  fat 55  to  59        50  to  55         48  to  50 

Moderately  fat 60  to  62        56  to  60        51  to  55 

Prime  to  very  fat 63  to  66        61  to  63        56  to  60 

Extraordinarily  fat 67  to  70        64  to  66        61  to  66 

These  figures  apply  to  the  ordinary  fattened  animals, 
in  heifers  and  oxen. 

The  most  approved  formula  of  ascertaining  the  weight 
by  measurement,  multiplies  the  square  of  the  girth  by 
the  length,  and  that  product  by  the  decimals  .24  or  .25, 
for  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  in  imperial  stones. 
Assuming  the  carcase  to  be  a  true  cylinder,  the  area  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  length  by  a  sectional  part  of 
the  figure,  and  here  is  the  square  of  the  girth  multiplied 
by  .07958  (the  area  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
unity)  for  the  area  of  section,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
length,  gives  the  solid  contents  of  the  cylinder.  The 
difficulty  remains  in  giving  a  certain  weight  to  any  given 
quantity  of  the  cylinder.  It  has  been  assumed,  probably 
from  experiment,  that  every  cubic  foot  of  the  cylinder 
will  weigh  about  3  imperial  stones.  Now  .07958  multi- 
plied by  3,  gives  .238,  or  .24  as  being  more  convenient 
for  practice.  Experiment  has  had  a  very  large  share  in 
fixing  such  rules  for  practice. 

The  following  table  of  multipliers  has  been  carefully 
compiled : — 

Condition. 

Fair  beef    

Moderately  fat  . . 

Prime  fat 

Very  fat. 


First  class.  Second  class.  Third  class. 
.23                .22  .22 

.24  .23  .23 

.25  .24  .24 

.26  .25  .24 


.27 


.26 


.25 


Extraordinarily  fat    . . 

The  decimals  .26  and  .25  may  apply  to  the  beasts  of 
the  forthcoming  Christmas  exhibition  in  London. 

The  live  weighing  of  the  animals  exceeds  the  measur- 
ing process,  in  ascertaining  the  weight'  gained  in  any 
certain  time.  The  tape  line  can  be  used  at  any  time 
when  the  weighing  machine  is  beyond   reach,  and   for 
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computing  the  quantity  of  beef,  is  preferable  to  the 
weighing  alive,  though  it  is  unable  to  determine  the 
fattening  tliat  is  gained  within  certain  periods  of  time. 

Arbitrary  assumption  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
produced  the  rules  that  have  been  now  given  for  judging 
live  stock  ;  they  constitute  the  natural  means  that  exist  to 
enable  some  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the  subjects  that 
have  been  treated.  Much  observation  and  practice  are 
required  in  order  to  understand  and  apply  the  means  of 
judging  the  different  circumstances  of  the  animal  exist- 
ence. All  persons  cannot  perceive  the  tendency  of  these 
rules  to  lead  to  a  correct  judgment ;  long  and  careful 
observation  being  requisite  to  convince  the  mind  of  their 
value  in  that  respect.  Tuition  cannot  do  it,  without 
practical  experience  ;  the  study  of  nature  has  furnished 
these  rules  for  guidance,  and  as  the  laws  of  nature  are 
general,  these  rules  must  be  of  universal  application. 
The  acquirement  is  generally  sought  of  judging  accu- 
rately of  the  quality  and  weight  of  live  stock ;  every 
farmer  is  desirous  to  possess  it,  and  every  pupil  in  agri- 
culture mostly  appreciates  it  in  the  most  enticing  form. 
No  breeder  of  animals  can  possess  a  higher  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  highest  perfection  of  breeding  is  main- 
tained by  it.  An  extensive  experience  is  essential  to  its 
acquirement ;  and  even  with  that  enjoyment,  some  per- 
sons never  become  good  judges.  An  acute  observation 
must  cull  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  with  much 
judgment  and  discrimination.  These  natural  faculties  are 
not  gifted  away  with  profusion,  nor  are  the  requisite 
trouble  and  perseverance  bestowed  to  supply  the  wants. 


Most  persons  must  be  judges  intuitively  or  not  at  all; 
hence  the  many  expedients  that  have  been  adopted  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  experience,  the  many  tables 
from  measurement,  and  rules  from  live  weight.  Good 
judges  very  rightly  contemn  these  rules  and  tables,  as 
they  can  ascertain  tiie  real  weight  of  marketable  flesh  on 
any  animal  much  more  nearly  by  the  eye  than  by  any 
superficial  rule,  and  the  true  quality  of  it  by  the  touch — 
a  property  which  these  tables  can  in  no  way  convey. 
No  surprise  need  be  raised  by  the  comparative  supe- 
I'iority  of  the  senses  for  this  purpose,  the  depreciating 
and  enhancing  points  of  the  carcase  cannot  be  determined 
by  artificial  rules,  and  the  tape  and  the  steel-yard  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  eye  and  the  liand.  If  the  bodies 
were  true  cylinders,  and  if  the  offals  always  bore  a  de- 
finite and  invariable  ratio  to  the  four  quarters  of  flesh, 
then  the  measurement  might  tell  accurately ;  but  the 
various  proportions  that  exist  require  the  judgment  to 
compare  the  value  of  the  several  disproportionate  parts. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  primest  condition  of  ani- 
mals, which  approach  the  nearest  to  the  mathematical,  are 
approximated  by  rules,  which  are  still  inferior  to  a  prac- 
tically matured  judgment.  The  rules,  however  excellent, 
require  a  correct  application  ;  the  girlli  and  length  are 
to  be  nicely  taken,  as  one  incli  will  blunder  more  than 
the  eye  of  the  judge.  The  live  weight  depends  on  th^ 
fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  carcase  with  food ;  and  neither 
weighing  nor  measurement  give  any  idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  flesh,  which  rests  on  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  judge  in 
this  most  essential  particular. 


THE    BIRMINGHAM    SOCIETY    AND    THE    PREMIUMS    FOR    HORSES. 


Sir, — No  one  can  rejoice  more  warmly  than  I  do  at 
the  spirited  determination  of  the  Council  of  the  Birming- 
ham Society  to  hold  a  triennial  show  for  the  exhibition 
of  store  stock.  Meetings  like  these  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged,  evincing,  as  they  do,  the  growth  of  a  metro- 
politan spirit  in  our  provincial  centres  of  activity.  It  is 
this  which  distinguishes  English  country  life  from  every 
other  in  the  world,  and  imparts  to  it  a  dignity  unknown 
elsewhere— namely,  that  we  tliink,  feel,  and  act  for  our- 
selves, instead  of  allowing  tl>.e  metropolis  or  the 
Government  to  impose  their  opinions,  their  sen- 
timents, and  their  will  upon  us.  As  regards  agri- 
culture especiaDy,  these  gatherings  embracing  a  district 
at  once  sufficiently  wide,  and  readily  accessible,  tend 
much  to  spread  information  and  excite  public 
Bpirit  among  a  body  of  m.en,  who,  like  the  agri- 
culturists, are  not  in  general  very  readily  drawn  from 
borne.  Having  thus  expressed  my  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  undertaking  in  question,  I  need  scarcely 
assure  the  Council  of  the  Society,  that  in  commenting, 
as  I  am  about  to  do,  on  a  portion  of  the  prize  list  for 
the  first  exhibition,  I  am  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  society,  and  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  midland  counties. 

In  my  last  letter  I  censured  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,  because  it  awarded  nohigher  prizes  for  "  stallions 


for  hunters"  than  those  which  it  offers  for  "  stallions 
for  agricultural  purposes."  I  little  imagined  when  I 
wrote  that  I  should  ever  see  a  prize  list  in  which  the 
thoroughbred  horse  was  actually  rated  at  a  loiver  value 
than  a  cart  horse  !  Such,  Sir,  was  the  startling  informa- 
tion which  you  last  week  afforded  us.  The  three  prizes 
for  "  stallions  for  agricultural  purposes"  are  £25,  ,£15, 
and  ^■'10.  The  two  for  "roadster  stallions"  are  ^15 
and  £\0,  while  those  for  "  hunting  stallions,"  which  I 
presume  means  thoroughbred  ones,  are  £15  and  ^10. 
An  agricultural  society,  which  ought  to  be  the  guide  and 
teacher  of  the  farming  community,  deliberately  places 
the  highest  breed  of  horses  below  the  lowest.  As  well 
might  the  noble  be  ranked  below  the  pariah,  the  short- 
horn be  classed  beneath  the  polled  runt,  or  the  Leicester 
and  the  South-  do  wn  be  put  below  the  level  of  the  mountain 
Scotch  or  Welsh  sheep  !  Perhaps  the  Council  may  con- 
sider thoroughbred  horses  to  be  mere  luxuries,  uncon- 
nected with,  and  not  adapted  to,  the  improvements  of 
commercial  and  agriculturally  useful  horses.  If  such  is 
their  idea,  a  more  erroneous  one  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived, as  I  trust  to  demonstrate  in  my  next  letter.  In 
passing,  I  will  only  remark  that  Short-horns  and  Lei- 
cesters  and  Southdowns  were  regarded  as  luxuries  once^ 
the  mere  hobbies  and  amusements  of  the  few  :  now 
they  have  grown  into  important  elements  of  agricultural 
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wealth.  So  ia  the  thoroughbred  stallion,  aud,  I  will 
add,  ia  the  roadster  too,  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
farmer,  which  it  only  requires  knowledge  to  work. 
The  Yorkshire  farmers  have  discovered  the  way.  Why 
should  the  secret  be  theirs  alone  ? 

In  considering  the  subject  of  premiums,  it  seems  evident 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  gener'.d  correspondence 
between  their  amount  and  the  average  value  of  the 
animal  for  which  they  are  given.  It  would  be  lidiculous 
to  give  £50  for  the  best  pen  of  Cochiii-China  or  Polish 
chickens  ;  while,  on  the  olher  hand,  to  ofTer  a  sovereign 
to  the  owner  of  some  "  Fourth  Uuke  of  York,"  or 
"  Grand  Duke,"  would  be  resented  as  an  insult.  To  a 
certain  extent,  agricultural  societies  act  upon  tliis  prin- 
ciple. Thus,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  scale 
begins  with  ,£'40  for  the  best  bull,  and  descends  to  £1^ 
for  the  best  boar.  And,  with  one  exception,  I  find  no 
fault  with  its  premiums,  which  without  being  extra- 
vagant are  liberal.  The  exception  to  which  I  allude  is 
the  paltry  sum  of  £l^,  which  is  deemed  a  sufficient  prize 
for  the  best  roadster  stallion.  If  the  Society's  funds 
will  not  permit  it  to  make  the  premium  equal  to  that 
for  the  best  agricultural  stallion,  it  had  better,  as  it  does 
with  thoroughbred  horses,  give  no  prize  at  all.  In  like 
manner,  the  Yorkshire  Society  rates  the  best  stallion,  of 
whatever  breed,  at  less  than  the  best  ram,  while  it 
rewards  the  best  boar  or  the  best  sow  more  bounteously 
than  it  does  the  second  best  stallion.  Now,  without 
meaning  to  contend  that  the  rule-of-three  ought  in  every 
case  to  be  strictly  applied  as  the  ratio  of  the  premiums, 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  limits  beyond  which 
they  ought  not  to  vary  from  it.  If  they  were  to  oscillate 
between  10  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  rate  and  50  per  cent. 
as  the  highest,  this  would,  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
considerations,  afford  ample  latitude,  while  it  would  be 
some  guarantee  against  the  glaring  injustice  of  the  pre- 
sent syslem.  With  the  view  of  showing  how  the  plan 
which  I  propose  would  work  in  practice,  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  table,  in  which  the  first  column  shows 
the  estimated  average  value  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
stock  for  which  prizes  are  given  ;  the  second  gives  the 
prize  for  each  which  I  consider  fair ;  the  third  shows 
the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  prize  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  lor  wliich  it  is  offered  ;  while  the  fifth  and  sixth 
are  the  premiums  actually  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural and  Birmingham  Societies.  I  have  purposely  put 
the  value  of  other  stock  relatively  higher  than  that  of 
horses.  Very  few  bulls  sell  for  ^£300,  nor  is  i?200  a 
common  price  for  a  cow. 

Aver.     Proposed     Eate        R.  A.  S.    Birm. 

Value.       Prize,     percent.     Prizes.    Prizes. 

£  £  £  £  £ 

Bull    300  30  10  40  25 

Cow    200  20  10  20  15 

Ram   40  15  37^  30  15 

Boar   30  10  33  15  15 

Thro'bd.  Stallion    300  30  10  0  15 

Road  Stallion. .      200  25  12^  15  15 

Agri.  Stallion. .      100  20  20  25  25 

With  reference  to  ray  estimate  of  the  value  of 
thoroughbred  and  roadster  stallions,  I  will  make  no 
comment,  but  simply  state  that  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Burton's  stock  last  mouth,  his  stallion  "  Po^t  Tempore" 


was  bought  in  at  1,100  guineas;  "  Pilgrim"  for  600 
guineas;  "  Bullet,"  a  roadster  stallion,  which  gained 
the  first  prize  at  Sheffield,  and  was  then  the  most 
perfect  colt  of  his  class  I  ever  saw,  was  bought  in  at 
100  guineas  ! 

Of  course,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  object  to  my  scj.le 
of  prizes ;  nor  do  I  lay  much  stress  upon  the  particular 
amount  of  each.   But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  approximation 
to  a  fairer  plan  than  that  usually  acted  upon  by  agricul- 
tural societies,  of  which  the  only  rule  that  d  can  discover 
appears  to  be  the  defiance  of  all  principle.  If  I  am  asked 
why  I  give  a  higher  pcr-centage  on  the  value  to  sheep 
and    pigs    than     to    other    stock,    I    reply,    because 
being   animals   of  general    utility   to  the   community, 
and  especially    to   the    poor,    I    consider    that    those 
who  improve    the    breed    of    either    deserve    greater 
proportionate  encouragement   than   those  who   devote 
their  energies    to  more  ambitious    objects.      On   the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  absurd  to 
go  ;  and   it   appears  to  me  that  £15  for  a  ram,  and 
£10  for  a  boar,  are  amply  high  enough  to   induce  their 
owners  to  bring  the  best  of  each  for  exhibition,  and  to 
reward  their  efforts  if  successful.      It  would  seem,  from 
the  above  table,   that  the  Council   of  the  Birmingham 
Society  rates  thorough -bred  and  roadster  stallions  on 
the  same    level  with  ram?  and  boars.     Of  the  slight 
thus  offered  (doubtless  unintentionally)  to  the  owners  of 
horses  I  will  say  nothing  ;  but  only   remark  that  there 
are  many  other  reasons  besides  the  value  of  the  animals 
why  the  premiums   awarded  to  them  should  be  hand- 
some.    In  the  first  place,  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense 
of  rearing  every  other  male  animal  are  trifling  indeed 
compared  to   that  of  a  stallion.     Nearly  every  farmer 
keeps   his  own  boar ;  the   flock  must  be  small   indeed 
which  has  not  one  or  more  rams  ;  while  with  regard  to 
bul's,  if  the  farmer  has  not  one  of  his  own,   ten  to  one 
but  his  neighbour  has,  and  will  permit   access  to  it  on 
easy  terms.     With  all  these  animals,  too,  if  the  breeder 
fail    in  his  object  of  obtaining  a  high  price  for  them,  he 
can,  at  any  rate,  realize  their  value  to  the  butcher.  But 
how  is  a  thorough-bred  stallion  to   be   obtained  ?     To 
breed  one  would  be  an  expensive  undertaking,  and,  in- 
deed, a  hopeless  one  to  a  person  not  versed  in  such  mat- 
tsrs.     In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  the  purchase  of 
the  brood  mare,  which,  if  of  any  repute,  would  probably 
cost  some  hundreds ;  then  the  difficulty   of  choosing  a 
stallion — the  price  of  his  services  from  £10  to  £20  ad- 
ditional.    After  all  this  expense  had  been  incurred,  in 
addition  to  the  keep  of  the  foal,   it  would  probably  be 
found  that— owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  choice  of  either 
or  both  parents — the  outlay  of  years  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  a  brute  worthless  for  any  purpose  was  the 
only  result.     In  fact,  the  ordinary  run  of  farmers  have 
no  means  of  improving  their   breed  of  horses   but  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  such  stallions  as 
happen  to   be   in   their  immediate  neighbourhood.     If 
there  should  be  one  which  has  earned  a  high  reputation 
on  the  turf,  and  at  the  same  time   possessing  the  sym- 
metry and  the  soundness  which  render  him  a  desirable 
sire  for  hunting  or  carriage  colts,  then  he  may  consider 
himself  fortunate  indeed   if  such  a  horse  is  allowed  to 
cover  at  a  moderate  price.     For  sires  Hke  these  are  by 
no  means  easy  to  find  ;  and  when  found  their  price   i.«, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  exceedingly  high.     I  have  been 
a  breeder  of  horses  myself  for  many  years,  and  all  my 
life  I  have  been  met  with  this  difficulty  of  finding  stal- 
lions to   suit  my   purpose.     Either  they  were  inferior 
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animals,  or  else  they  were  only  allowed  to  cover  half- 
bred  mares  at  a  thorough-bred  price  ;  in  short,  I  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  a  first-rate  stallion,  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  views  in  breeding. 
Generally  speaking,  a  horse  of  this  description  is  only 
located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  large  breeding 
establishment,  where  the  number  of  thorough-bred 
mares  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  profitable  speculation. 
But  precisely  those  districts  where  they  are  least  likely 
to  be  met  with,  are  those  in  which  they  are  most  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  ordinary 
horses  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  agricultural  societies 
ought  to  hold  out  every  encouragement  to  establish 
them  in  such  localities  ;  for  the  motives  for  bringing 
them  there  are  few,  and  the  difficulties  numerous.  It  is 
not  every  servant  who  can  manage  a  stallion  ;  few  men 
know  how  to  select  him  ;  many  persons  would  object  to 
have  a  horse  of  this  description  about  their  premises. 
Regarded  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  it  is  attended 
with  much  uncertainty,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible — even 
for  the  most  experienced  ^n  such  matters — to  say  how 
far  any  given  horse  will  hit  the  public  taste.  As  to  their 
exhibition,  as  "  Cecil"  has  shown,  the  owner  of  a  good 
animal  may  throw  away  some  portion  of  its  reputation , 
at  least,  if  it  fails  to  obtain  a  prize.  The  risk  of  injury 
too,  both  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  show-yard,  is  greater 
than  with  any  other  stock. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  ought  agricultural  socie- 


ties to  hold  out  encouragement  with  no  niggard  hand  to 
the  owners  of  first-class  stallions  who  render  them 
accessible  to  the  great  body  of  agriculturists.  If  Eng- 
lish horses  are  to  maintain  their  reputation,  it  is  only  by 
breeding  from  the  best,  and  from  none  others.  Foreigners 
have  been  importing  good  ones  for  years,  and  are  thus 
rearing  no  despicable  animals  of  their  own.  Why  do 
our  fairs  abound  with  the  rubbish  that  they  do,  but  be- 
cause inferior  sires  and  dams  have  been  bred  from,  either 
through  ignorance  or  mistaken  economy  ?  I  never  look 
at  such  brutes  with  patience ;  because  the  reflection 
always  occurs  to  me,  thst  with  a  glimmering  of  science 
on  the  part  of  the  owners,  they  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  There  are  many  breeds  of  horses,  all  service- 
able of  their  kind  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  good  indi- 
viduals of  each,  the  sire  is  the  most  important  element 
of  success.  With  the  one  single  exception  of  the  dray- 
horse,  there  is  no  bi'eed  or  variety  in  which  a  greater  or 
less  infusion  of  thorough-bred  blood  does  not  produce  a 
palpable  improvement.  For  I  lay  it  down  as  a  universal 
rule,  that,  in  proportion  as  thorough-bred  horses  are  ap- 
preciated by  and  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  agricul- 
turists, so  are  horses  of  every  other  breed  and  class  excel- 
lent and  valuable. 

To  illustrate  this  proposition,  with  regard  to  working- 
horses  will  be  the  object  of  my  next  letter. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOUGHBY  WoOD. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


The  first  monthly  Council  after  the  autumn  recess  was 
held  at  the  Society's  house,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  2nd  of  November.  The  following  Members 
of  Council  and  Governors  were  present : — Colonel  Chal- 
loner,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair ;  Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr. 
Blanshard,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrett, 
Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Simpson,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  Professor  Way.  The  names  of  25  candidates 
for  election  at  the  next  meeting  were  received  and 
read. 

Finances  and  House. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  House  Committees,  laid 
before  the  Council  the  reports  of  those  departments, 
which  were  received  and  adopted.  He  also  laid  on  the 
table,  for  the  information  of  the  members,  the  quarterly 
statements  of  actual  receipts  and  payments,  estimated 
income  and  probable  expenditure,  invested  capital  and 
liabilities  ;  explaining  in  detail  the  bearing  of  those  re- 
spective branches  of  account  upon  each  other.  He  re- 
ported the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety's bankers  to  be  ^'795. 

Gloucester  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Milward,  as  senior 
Steward  of  the  Cattle  Yard  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting, 
reported  the  unanimous  decisions  made  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues  in  that  department,  on  the  various  points 
referred  to  them  by  the  Council.  He  also  stated  that 
their  report  on  the  show  of  cattle  at  the  Gloucester  Meet- 
ing was  in  preparation  for  the  Journal ;  and  their  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  live  stock  gene- 
rally at  the  Lincoln  Meeting  ready  for  being  laid  before 
the  Special  Council  in  December,  when  the  prizes  and 
their  conditions  of  competition  would  be  arranged  for 
next  year. 

Lincoln  Meeting. — The  report  of  the  General 
Lincoln  Committee  was  received,  and  its  recommenda- 
tion adopted,  that  the  Lincoln  meeting  should  be  held 


next  year  in  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  17th 
of  July. 

Journal. — The  President  transmitted  information  to 
the  Council  that  the  new  Journal  was  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  that  there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
punctual  appearance  at  Christmas  next. 

Member  of  Council. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brandreth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Lord 
Bridport  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park. 

Miscellaneous  Communications.  —  From  Vis- 
count Palmerston — foreign  communications  on  the  de- 
struction of  insects,  and  the  cure  of  the  Potato  disease. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington — a 
collection  of  valuable  and  interesting  works  published 
under  their  authority.  From  M.  Van  Alstein — a 
statement  of  his  mode  of  growing  Potatoes  alternately 
with  Hemp,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  Potato.  A 
great  number  of  letters  from  France  and  Belgium — on 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  lameness  in  sheep.  A 
communication  from  Professor  Solly  to  the  President, 
on  co-operation  in  the  collection  of  samples  of  English 
wools,  for  the  intended  National  Trade  Museum  [the 
aid  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  Society 
"  being  confined  to  the  preparations  of  the  necessary 
circulars  and  lists  of  breeders,  the  classification  of 
breeds,  crosses,  and  varieties,  and  such  general  advice 
and  co-operation  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Council  to  render"].  From  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  of 
Holden  House,  Southborough — two  Lupin  plants, 
grown  by  him  from  seeds  received  from  Egypt  (with  a 
supply  of  seed  and  a  statement  of  cultivation,  referred 
to  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council).  From  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs — a  supply  of  French  steep  for  Wheat,  placed  at 
the  Society's  rooms,  at  the  disposal  of  such  members  as 
wish  to  obtain  a  portion  for  trial  and  report. 

The  Council  having  ordered  their  thanks  for  the 
various  communications  submitted  to  them,  adjourned 
to  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  7th  of  December. 
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CCCXXXVIIL— Price,  1809. 

Daniel  Price  of  Appledore,  Kent,  wrote  and  de- 
dicated to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.P.,  "A  system 
of  slieep  grazing  and  management,  as  practised  in 
Romney  Marsh,  illustrated  with  plates  ;"  London, 
1809,  price  2  guineas  in  boards.  A  very  plain  map 
of  the  marshes  faces  the  title-page,  and  the  quarto 
volume  contains  twelve  chapters,  and  480  pages  of 
letter-press.  The  author  enters  largely  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  sheep;  varieties,  and  different 
habits ;  the  breeding  and  selection,  the  anatomy 
and  practical  management.  The  profits  of  fattening 
lands,  stocking  of  fields,  and  the  size  of  enclosures, 
fill  an  entire  chapter  j  with  rules  for  young  graziers, 
and  on  artificial  food.  The  monthly  management 
of  sheep  in  the  marshes  is  described  over  the  en- 
tire year,  and  the  four  last  chapters  contain  miscel- 
laneous matters  of  a  very  useful  nature.  The 
author  advocates  a  grazing  college,  in  which  to  test 
and  confirm  all  suggestions  relating  to  animals, 
grasses  as  food,  wool,  and  diseases ;  cows  for  milk 
and  for  beef,  rearing  of  calves,  swine,  &c.  The 
circular  plan  is  given  of  an  experimental  farm, 
divided  into  many  fields  of  1  to  8  acres  for  the 
special  purposes.  A  square  plan  is  given  that  is 
similarly  divided.  The  two  last  chapters  treat  the 
diseases  of  sheep. 

This  work  is  not  clearly  arranged,  nor  scientifi- 
cally detailed ;  but  it  contains  a  large  mass  of  useful 
matter  heaped  together,  without  rule  or  appropriate 
position.  The  practice  is  not  forward,  nor  leads 
any  advance. 

CCCXXXIX.— Edgworth,  1810. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgworth,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and 
M.R.I. A.,  civil  engineer,  residing  at  Edgworth 
Town,  Ireland,  wrote  '•  An  essay  on  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  carriages  ;"  London,  1810,  8vo., 
price  14s.  The  work  occupies  171  octavo  pages, 
with  portraits  of  carriages  and  the  applications  of 
draught.  The  directions  for  making  roads  are 
very  sensible  and  enlightened,  and  put  forth  the 
practised  modes  of  the  present  day.  The  author 
was  father  of  the  well-known  Maria  Edgworth, 
whose  tales  have  enjoyed  a  much  superior  celebrity 
to  the  wheels  and  carriages  of  the  father.  The  pur- 
poses, though  distinct,  have  vied  in  utility. 

CCCXL.— Kerr,  1810. 
Robert   Kerr,  surgeon,  F.R.,  and  A.S.S.,  Edin- 


burgh ;  an  excellent  naturalist  and  general  scholar, 
died  in  1814.  He  wrote  "Statistical,  agricultural, 
and  political  survey  of  Berwickshire;"  1809,  8vo., 
price  13s.  This  work  is  not  found  in  the  National 
Library,  though  it  contains  the  professional  and 
general  works  of  the  author ;  the  authoiity  comes 
from  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  and  Loudon's  list 
of  authors.  Private  opinion  has  reckoned  this 
work  to  be  a  valuable  production,  and  very  ex- 
planatory of  one  of  the  first  farming  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  author  was  a  person  of  general 
eminence. 

CCCXLL— Williamson,  1810. 
Captain  Thomas  "Williamson,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  Bengal,  wrote  "  Agricultural  mechanism  ; 
or  a  display  of  the  several  properties  and  powers 
of  the  vehicles,  implements,  and  machinery  con- 
nected with  husbandry;"  London,  1810,  8vo., 
price  10s.  6d.  The  National  Library  does  not 
contain  this  work,  though  there  are  found  the  other 
works  of  the  author  on  oriental  subjects.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  publishers  are  not  more  punc- 
tual in  sending  a  copy  of  every  book  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  examination ;  the  author's  ideas 
may  have  been  worth  looking  at,  and  probably  of 
being  recorded,  though  they  may  not  have  held  out 
any  new  benefit. 

CCCXLIL— Adams,  1810. 

George  Adams  wrote  "  A  new  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  feeding  stock;"  London,  1810, 8 vo.,  price 
10s.  6d.  Intended  chiefly  to  recommend  patent 
portable  beast  houses  and  sheep  cots.  This  treatise 
comprehends  twenty-nine  octavo  pages,  directing 
the  performance  of  his  new  system  of  agriculture, 
which  implies  the  consuming  of  all  green  crops  on 
the  ground  by  cattle  and  sheep.  The  beasts  are 
tied  to  a  manger  under  a  roofed  moveable  shed, 
which  is  removed  as  wanted  by  running  on  a  cast- 
iron  railway,  which  is  lifted  at  pleasure.  The  author 
had  been  a  practical  farmer  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  the  treatise  is  the  result  of  his  practical  know- 
ledge. 

Our  professional  propensity  inchnes  to  such 
practical  observations  more  than  to  useless  disser- 
tations on  carbon  and  hydrogen,  salts  and  acids. 
And  something  similar  to  the  above  system  had 
occurred  to  our  reflection  before  the  treatise  now 
mentioned  had  been  seen.  It  seems  very  possible 
to  consume  all  green  crops  on  the  ground  by  cattl§ 
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and  sheep,  the  latter  in  loose  confinement  under 
moveable  sheds  of  timber,  and  the  beasts  tied  to  a 
manger  which  is  part  of  a  moveable  timber  shed. 
Cast-iron  rails  placed  in  trenches  are  run  upon  by 
the  wheels  of  the  sheds,  which  are  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  as  the  growing  food  is  consumed.  The 
roof  of  the  shed  covers  a  feeder's  walk,  by  which 
the  food  is  introduced  and  placed  in  the  manger. 
The  litter  is  cut  strav/s  from  the  farm  yard,  which 
is  used  in  quantity  to  keep  the  animals  comfortable. 
The  land  will  be  enriched  by  urine,  solid  excre- 
ments, and  straws,  all  puddled  into  a  very  intimate 
commixture,  which  will  be  much  assisted  by  the 
covering  of  the  ground  by  the  roof  of  the  shed, 
protecting  it  from  wasteful  influences,  and  by  being 
breathed  upon  and  warmed  by  the  respirations  of  the 
animals.  This  idea  extends  beyond  the  author's 
assumption  :  but  the  treatise  shows  the  road,  and 
paves  the  way  to  some  valuable  alteration  in  the 
use  of  root  crops.  No  notice  is  remembered  of  the 
present  book,  the  author,  or  his  theory,  or  rather 
theoretical  practice;  our  research  found  it  in  an 
octavo  volume  composed  of  similar  short  treatises, 
which  had  never  walked  into  notice,  but  crept  into 
a  shelf  in  an  associated  form.  Such  works  are 
often  more  valuable  than  huge  quartos  and  un- 
wieldy octavos. 

CCCXLIII.—HuNT,  1810. 
Charles  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.,  wrote  "A  practical 
treatise  on  the  Merino  and  Anglo-merino  breeds  of 
sheep  ;  in  which  the  advantages  to  the  farmer  and 
grazier,  peculiar  to  their  breeds,  are  clearly  demon- 
strated;" London,  1809,  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  The 
work  fills  198  pages  in  five  chapters,  consisting 
chiefly  in  letters  from  persons  who  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  the  use  of  Merino  sheep.  A  lengthened 
description  is  given  of  Merino  animals,  and  many 
arguments  are  adduced  to  show  the  advantages  of 
the  breed  being  introduced  into  Britain.  But  all 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  that  were  offered 
fell  before  the  great  stroke  of  practical  experience, 
and  the  question  seems  now  to  be  settled  for  ever. 

CCCXLIV.— Drury,  1810. 
Charles  Drury,  Mansfield,  late  farmer,  wrote 
"  Recent  and  important  national  discoveries,  exhi- 
biting a  system  of  preparing  corn,  straw,  turnips, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  the  better,  cheaper,  and  more  expe- 
ditious feeding  of  horses,  beasts,  sheep,  and  pigs; 
improving  land,  causing  a  great  saving  of  corn,  hay, 
and  potatoes ;  fattening  stock  much  sooner,  and 
considerably  increasing  their  weight ;"  London, 
1810,  8vo.  This  splendid  title-page  adorns  38 
octavo  pages,  which  prepare  food  for  animals  by 
boihng,  steaming,  and  chaffing  of  hays  and  straws ; 
and  recommend  turnips  to  be  boiled,  pulped,  and 
mixed  with  meals  of  oats  and  beans,  and  with  cut 


strawB.  Tt  may  be  suspected  that  after  atiy  pfe« 
paration  of  straws,  the  original  quality  of  straw  will 
remain,  and  turnips  and  potatoes  in  a  raw  state  are 
equally  if  not  more  agreeable  to  animals  than  th.e 
boiled  or  steamed  condition.  The  work  of  the 
author  was  republished  in  181 5  in  an  octavo  volume 
of  200  pages,  with  the  addition  of  the  manuring  of 
all  fallows,  so  as  to  grow  great  crops  of  wheat,  &c., 
at  little  or  no  expense,  feeding  the  straw  beast  fat 
in  winter,  and  keeping  double  the  number.  No 
doubt  that  swine  are  much  benefited  by  cooked 
food  ;  but  to  feed  oxen  on  boiled  straw  and  meals, 
may  be  more  doubtfid.  The  author  enlarges  on 
the  use  of  boiling,  and  asserts  that  three  heads  of 
cattle  for  one  may  be  kept  by  using  that  pre- 
paration, and  urges  that  cut  straws,  grass,  and 
clovers  be  all  boiled  together.  Calves  are  reared 
without  milk,  with  the  liquor  of  hay  and  turnips 
boiled  together,  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  salt.  This 
drink  will  but  little  equal  the  milk  of  the  dam  in 
point  of  nutriment.  Dogs  and  poultry  are  fed  on 
boiled  meats.  The  manuring  of  land  is  done  by 
eating  the  crops  with  sheep,  and  by  folding  the 
animals  on  the  fallow  grounds.  Tabular  forms  are 
given  of  the  rotations  of  cropping.  Urine  as  a  ma- 
nure is  much  commended.  The  four  concluding 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  ploughing  of  land  with 
beasts,  which  the  author  thinks  are  preferable  to 
horses,  at  least  in  some  purposes.  But  general 
purposes  compose  the  requirements  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  horse  is  most  generally  useful. 

This  author  had  been  a  person  of  fruitful  ideas, 
but  puny  and  meagre,  and  had  not  a  large  grasp 
of  original  conception.  The  range  was  deficient, 
which  can  wander  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  and 
frame  a  world  for  itself.  Such  minds  are  few,  but 
they  do  exist. 

CCCXLV.— Greg,  181Q, 

Thomas  Greg,  Esq.,  wrote  "A  statement  of  the 
system  in  whicli  a  farm  is  managed  in  Hertford- 
shire, without  fallow,  being  heavy  land,  and  inclined 
to  wetness,  and  slightly  calcareous."  On  these 
soils,  the  author  discarded  the  naked  fallow  of  the 
land,  and  produced  turnips ;  wherever  the  latter 
crop  can  be  grown,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and 
the  occurrence  is  an  every  day  performance.  The 
farm  in  question  was  again  returned  to  a  dead  fal- 
low, as  the  pidverization  of  the  soil  that  was  done 
and  could  be  effected  by  the  turnip  crop  was  not 
equal  to  the  fallowing  during  summer,  and  did  not 
keep  the  land  in  the  same  good  condition.  This 
fault  arose  from  the  soil  being  clayey  and  tenacious 
beyond  the  power  of  the  turnip  preparation  to  eflect 
the  proper  state. 

CCCXLVL— The  Practical  Norfolk    Far- 
mer, 1810. 
This  name  wrote  "  The  practical  Norfolk  farmer 
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"-describing  the  management  of  a  farm  throughout 
the  year,  with  observations  founded  on  experience ;" 
London,  1810,  8vo.  The  work  contains  147  octavo 
pages,  divided  into  the  twelve  months  of  tlie  year. 
The  dedication  is  to  Thomas  William  Coke,  ICsq., 
and  the  book  is  wholly  a  Norfolk  thing,  v/ith  an 
excellent  article  on  leases,  which  was  the  means  of 
improving  that  county.  Each  month  of  the  year 
is  arranged  to  contain  the  due  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  farming,  beginning  in  September  with  the 
sowing  of  turnips,  winter  vetches,  wheat,  and  rye 
for  spring  feed  and  for  seed.  The  work  is  well  des- 
cribed, and  shows  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  Norfolk  farming. 

CCCXLVII.— Maudock,  1810. 
James  Maddock,  florist,  v.Tote  "The  Florist's 
Directory;  with  a  supplementary  dissertation  on 
soils  and  manures;"  London,  Svo.,  1810.  The 
essay  occupies  30  pages,  and  treats  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  calcareous  and  absorbent  earths,  vegetable 
substances,  metallic  substances,  and  salts.  The 
statements  are  short  and  sensible. 

CCCXLVIIL— Williamson,  1810 
C.  Williamson  wrote  "  General  Dictionary  of 
Agriculture,  gardening,  and  planting;"  2  vols,  8vo., 
price  10s.  This  statement  appears  iii  an  advertise- 
ment ;  but  no  catalogue  of  books  or  list  of  authors 
mentions  the  name.  The  author  may  have  been 
Captain  Williamson,  who  has  been  mentioned ;  but 
this  is  only  a  surmise. 

CCCXLIX.— MORLEY,  1811 
John  Morley,  of  Blackline,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, farming  bailiff  to  the  Hon.  W.  Assheton, 
Harford,  wrote  "  Cheap  and  profitable  manure,  or 
plain  and  easy  directions  for  preparing,  and  method 
of  using,  an  excellent  compost  for  manuring  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  lands  in  general.  To  which 
is  added  his  much  approved  plan  of  damping  muck, 
whereby  a  considerable  expense  is  saved  to  the 
farmer ;  and  also  the  manner  of  improving  the 
growth  of  underwoods  in  the  most  luxuriant  way;" 
London,  181 1,  8vo.,  price  7s.  The  work  fills  72 
octavo  pages,  and  the  title-page  of  the  second  edi- 
tion nearly  equals  the  whole  book,  which  treats  in 
a  very  short  way — preparing  and  manuring  lands 
for  wheat ;  preparing  dung  for  turnips ;  dressing 
pasture  lands  and  new  layers  ;  damping  dung ; 
lime ;  grazing  lands ;  arable  grounds ;  manures 
for  each  ;  turnips ;  rmderwoods  ;  hints  to  graziers. 
The  underwoods  are  improved  by  bending  into  the 
ground  the  pliable  stems,  and  fastening  by  a  peg 
the  notched  branch.  Shoots  rise  from  the  point 
of  insertion,  and  one  best  stem  being  left,  a  tree  of 
some  kind  is  produced.  The  ideas  of  this  author 
are  very  simply  practical,  and  not  far-sighted. 


CCCL.-WoRUAM,  iSil. 

G.  B.  Worgan  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  drawn  up  and 
published  by  order  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
internal  Improvement;"  London,  18 If,  8vo.,  jiricc 
12s.  The  report  occupies  182  octavo  j)ages,  with  a 
map  of  the  soils  of  Cornwall,  some  drained  grounds, 
fynces,  implements,  cottages,  farm  offices,  and  front 
elevations.  The  portraits  of  swine  and  a  Devon 
bull  arc  co;i:plete  caricatures.  The  author  dales  the 
preface  from  Bodmin. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  of  the  usual  nature, 
and  seem  snfliciently  executed  for  the  purpose.  The 
appendix  is  of  three  articles  — on  spring  wheat, 
copse  woods,  and  an  old  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

CCCLI,— Davies,  1811. 

Walter  Davies,  A.^L,  rector  of  Manafon  in 
Montgomeryshii-e,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  North  Wales,  contdininjr  ihe  counties 
of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merion- 
eth, and  Montgomery  ;  drawn  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal 
Improvement;"  London,  1811,  Svo.,  price  123. 
The  work  occupies  510  octavo  pages,  with  a  neatly 
coloured  map  of  North  Wales,  designs  of  cottages 
and  cottage  gardens,  and  of  lead  ore  mines.  The 
description  is  very  ample  of  the  mountains  and 
mines  of  the  primitive  Cambria,  with  the  varied 
soils  and  surfaces  of  the  vales,  hills,  and  mountains. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  different  counties  are 
very  well  described,  and  thepeculiaradaptation  most 
truly  stated.  The  horses  and  ponies  are  well  exhi- 
bited in  the  native  garb  of  quickness  and  utility, 
and  the  swine  are  shown  to  be  defective.  Poultry, 
bees,  and  rabbits  are  not  much  found  in  Wales,  at 
least,  in  excellence.  The  labour,  servants,  and 
poor  are  very  properly  described,  with  the  obstacles 
to,  and  means  of,  general  improvement.  The  ap- 
pendix is  long,  containing  letters  upon  various 
subjects,  from  persons  connected  with  Welsh 
affairs. 

The  report  exhibits  much  sound  information, 
and  an  acute  judgment  on  every  point  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  always  been  esteemed,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  source  whence  information  may  be 
got. 

CCCLII.-GoocH,  1811. 

Rev.  W.  Good),  A.B.,  wrote  "  General  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Cambridge;  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  internal  Improvement  ;"  London,  1811,  8vo., 
price  9s.  The  report  occupies  301  octavo  pages, 
with  a  map  of  the  county,  coloured  in  the  various 
soils  of  ground.  The  work  is  very  neatly  performed 
and  in  a  superior  manner.    The  author  shows  a 
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very  liberal  spirit  on  agricultural  policy,  and  much 
sound  knowledge  on  practical  subjects.  Maps  are 
given  of  the  new  cuts  for  the  waters  of  the  fens, 
showing  the  new  courses  of  the  rivers  with  the  old 
beds.  The  descriptions  are  very  interesting  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  alluvial  districts.  A 
chapter  of  miscellaneous  observations  concludes 
the  report,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind. 

CCCLIII.— Smith,  1811. 

WiUiam  Smith,  engineer  and  mineralogist,  wrote 
"  The  improvement  of  boggy  land  by  irrigation,  as 
carried  into  effect  by  him  ;"  London,  8vo.  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  utility,  form,  and  management  of 
water  meadows,  and  the  draining  and  irrigating 
peat  bogs;  with  an  account  of  Prisley  bog,  and 
other  extraordinary  improvements  conducted  for 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;"  London,  1811,  8vo.,  price 
8s. 

The  above  works  are  not  found  in  the  National  Li- 
brary, which  contains  only  one  or  two  of  the  author's 
geological  productions.  The  Bibliotheca  Britannica 
quotes  the  two  works  mentioned  above,  and  no 
more  ;  Loudon  mentions  Geological  County  Maps, 
Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  Genea- 
logical Table  of  British  Organized  Fossils.  There 
seems  a  misunderstanding  among  the  authorities  in 
respect  of  the  works  of  this  author,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  very  extraordinary  exertion  and  merit,  and 
was  the  first  to  propose  and  execute  the  geological 
maps  of  kingdoms  and  counties. 

CCCLIV.— Farey,  1811. 
John  Farey,  gen.,  mineral  surveyor,  wrote  "  Ge- 
neral view  of  the  agricultui'e  and  minerals  of  Der- 
byshire, with  observations  on  the  means  of  its 
improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment;" London,  3  vols.,  8vo.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  account  of  geological  formations  only ; 
the  second  is  devoted  to  the  state  and  conditions 
of  property  and  general  improvements ;  and  the 
third  relates  the  operations  of  husbandry,  with  the 
plants,  animals,  and  implements  that  are  used.  The 
illustrations  are  a  plain  and  geological  map  of  the 
county,  and  of  faults  and  dislocations,  implements 
and  buildings.  The  maps  are  on  a  small  scale, 
and  very  indistinct.  The  survey  is  full  thrice  the 
bulk  of  any  other  county  report,  and  contains  a 
very  valuable  mass  of  information  on  the  geology 
of  Derbyshire,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
counties  in  Britain  to  the  geognost.  The  author's 
labours  were  directed  to  the  mineral  stratification, 
and  he  enters  little  into  the  general  geognosy  of 
the  district,  and  in  respect  of  the  relative  position 
with  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  Lime  is  there 
best  exhibited  in  the  primitive  formations,  and 
gypsujn  exists  in  the  various  modifications  of  the 


deposit.  South  Derbyshire  is  rich  in  marly  sand- 
stones, and  the  north  part  of  the  county  is  primitive 
in  a  large  sense  of  the  term.  The  interventions 
between  these  extremes  are  most  curious  and 
interesting. 

CCCLV.— Keith,  1811. 

George  Skene  Keith,  D.D.,  minister  of  Keithall 
and  Kinkell,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture 
of  Aberdeenshire  ;  drawn  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  illustrated  with  plates ;" 
Aberdeen,  1811,  8vo.  This  report  fills  an  octavo 
volume  of  672  pages,  with  a  map  of  the  county, 
coloured  in  the  various  soils  of  clay,  good  loam, 
gravelly  loam,  inferior,  various,  heath,  and  barren. 
Portraits  are  given  of  several  houses  of  noblemen, 
of  the  old  abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  farm  buildings. 
The  author  of  this  report  was  a  learned  person,  and 
very  much  superior  to  the  parish  clergymen  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  who  are  educated  in  a  routine 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  becoming  a  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  have  little  knowledge  beyond  the  gin- 
horse  tract  of  that  formula.  In  this  view  of  the 
count)',  the  state  of  the  district  is  well  described, 
and  the  varied  relations  observed.  The  divisions 
of  the  county  are  separately  described,  and  ancient 
memorials  very  inquisitively  divulged.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  country  have  a  large  description,  the 
advantages  shown,  and  the  wants  pointed.  Leases 
imiversally  prevail  of  nineteen  years,  and  imple- 
ments are  made  in  Aberdeenshire  that  are  not  ex- 
ceeded in  Scotland.  The  author  shows  much 
botanical  knowledge  and  of  mineralogy,  which  are 
probably  too  much  introduced  in  a  practical  work  : 
yet  science  is  never  to  be  condemned.  The  appen- 
dix contains  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  British 
grasses,  and  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  author's 
expedition  to  ascertain  by  barometrical  measurement 
the  height  of  the  well  known  mountain  called  Loch- 
na-Gar,  which  was  found  to  be  3,800  feet.  A  view 
of  the  mountain  is  given  in  an  engraving  of  good 
execution. 

The  author  may  have  loaded  the  report  with 
cumbersome  adjuncts,  which  seem  to  be  wander- 
ings from  the  main  purpose ;  but  variety  is  pleasing, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  a  valuable  article  of  the  kind,  and  superior  to 
most  surveys  from  Scotland. 

CCCLVI.— Henderson,  1811. 
Robert  Henderson,  farmer,  Broomhill,  near  An- 
nan, wrote  "  A  treatise  on  the  breeding  of  swine, 
and  curing  of  bacon  ;  with  hints  on  agricultural 
subjects:"  Leith,  8vo.,  1811.  The  book  is  an 
octavo  of  139  pages,  containing  the  natural  history 
of  the  hog;  different  species;  management  of 
swine;  curing  bacon;  making  of  brawn  ;  prejudices 
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against  swine  ;  great  advantages  of  rearing  and 
feeding  hogs.  The  second  part  recommends  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  to  use  oxen  occasionally  for 
farm  work.  The  conclusion  is  made  of  receipts 
and  cures  for  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheej). 

I'he  author  had  been  a  practical  man  of  a  supe- 
riority to  the  common  degree,  and  imparts  his 
knowledge  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner. 

CCCLVII.— Macdonald,  1811. 

James  Macdonald,  M.A.,  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  Hebrides  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  with  observations  on 
the  means  of  their  improvement  ;  together  with  an 
accurate  account  of  the  principal  islands,  compre- 
hending their  resources,  fisheries,  manufactures, 
manners,  and  agriculture,  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  several 
maps;"  Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1811,  price  12s. 

This  report  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  824  pages, 
with  maps  of  the  islands  in  the  chief  selected  clus- 
ters. The  book  has  no  preface  or  dedication,  and 
seems  intent  on  the  one  purpose  of  legitimate 
description.  The  geographical  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  islands  are  very  minutely  described 
in  the  situation  and  extent,  the  climate,  soil,  and 
minerals.  The  estates  of  land  are  detailed  in  the 
extent  and  management,  teniu'es,  houses,  fences, 
roads  and  bridges.  Farmers'  rent,  labour,  poors' 
rates,  land  tillage,  implements,  crops,  and  animals, 
have  an  ample  description,  and  followed  by  general 
improvements,  as  draining,  plantations,  shelter, 
and  better  housing.  The  author  does  not  append 
nor  intermix  any  scientific  knowledge  into  the  sur- 
vey of  these  naked  islands  ;  it  would  certainly  be 
inappropriate,  and  the  contents  are  very  judiciously 
restricted  to  practical  language.  No  better  report 
has  ever  appeared  on  any  special  subject,  and 
stamps  the  author  as  a  superior  person. 

CCCLVIII.— Macfarlane,  1811. 
Duncan  Macfarlane,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Andrew 
White  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  county  of  Dumbarton,  with  observations  on 
the  means  of  its  improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  in- 
ternal Improvement;"  Glasgow,  1811,  8vo.  This 
report  occupies  344  octavo  pages,  with  a  very  mean 
map  of  the  county,  and  two  plans  of  farm  buildings. 
One  is  a  fanciful  erection  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
too  costly  for  imitation,  of  which  a  fine  print  is 
given  in  the  report.  The  other  is  on  a  plan  of 
rural  simplicity,  that  is  much  too  confined  for  use. 
The  general  matter  of  the  report  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  language  is  handsome,  and  very 
concise.  It  is  an  excellent  report,  and  abounds  in 
liberal  sentiments,  and  most  judicious   rem^^rks. 


The  county  is  small,  remote,  and  unbenignly 
situated,  and  the  reporters  have  very  wisely  accom- 
modated the  matter  to  the  circumstances.  The 
existing  objects  are  very  well  described,  and  many 
excellent  suggestions  are  oftered.  The  first  induce- 
ment to  improvement  is  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  landowner  to  persons  of  skill  and  capital  to 
live  upon  the  property,  by  furnishing  the  farm  with 
every  requisite  on  which  the  farmer's  capital  can 
be  used  with  effect.  This  primary  provision  adapts 
in  any  country,  and  occurs  to  every  first  view  of 
the  subject ;  and  then  a  length  of  tenure,  to  secure 
against  detriment  the  outlay  of  the  tenant. 

CCCLIX.— Beasley,  1812. 
W.  Beasly  wrote  "  A  general  view  of  the  system 
of  enclosing  waste  lands;"  1812.  The  National 
Library  does  not  contain  this  work,  or  the  name  of 
the  author  ;  and  Loudon's  list  of  authors  does  not 
mention  it.  The  above  statement  is  taken  from  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  which  is  the  sole  authority 
for  the  use  of  the  name. 

CCCLX.— Sellon,  1812. 

John  Sellon,  land  surveyor,  wrote  "  Outlines  of 
a  philosophical  theory — being  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  gravitation  and  caloric  are  the  sole  causes  of 
every  phenomena  in  nature;  with  a  practical  ap- 
plication to  vegetation  and  agriculture;"  London, 
1812,  8vo.,  price  8s. 

The  regret  is  very  considerable  that  this  work  is 
not  found  in  the  National  Library,  as  it  announces 
the  treatment  of  two  most  important  points  in  phy- 
sical knowledge.  The  action  of  caloric  must  be 
very  large,  as  it  is  the  agent  of  every  operation 
done  by  the  hand  of  man  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  Manures  act  by  its  medium,  irri- 
gation works  by  its  sthnulus,  and  ploughing  of 
land  exposes  the  ground  to  its  influence.  Loudon's 
list  of  authors  omits  this  name,  and  the  sole 
authority  of  its  use  rests  with  the  Bibhotheca  Bri- 
tannica, from  which  the  above  statement  is  taken. 
The  examination  of  such  a  work  would  have  been 
most  interesting,  as  the  author  gives  a  practical 
title  to  his  name,  and  thereby  is  better  qualified  to 
adapt  the  laws  of  physics  to  the  practical  applica- 
tions. 

CCCLXL- Strickland,  1812. 

H.  E  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  Yorkshire, 
wrote  "  A  general  view  of  tlie  agriculture  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;"  York,  1812,  8vo.  The 
report  occupies  332  octavo  pages,  with  a  short 
introduction  ;  the  plates  are  of  Ijeehives,  coloured 
vetches,  gales,  ditch'  s  with  banks,  hand  tools  and 
farming  implements.  The  author  is  abiind.mt  in 
the  praise  of  paring  and  burning  as  a  means  of 
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improvement  in  the  proper  cases,  where  by  no 
other  known  way  could  crops  of  any  kind  be  ob- 
tained. Equally  just  views  are  expressed  on  all 
practical  matters  and  mentions  the  magnesian  lime 
of  Doncaster  being  inimical  to  vegetation,  but  does 
not  express  any  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  damage. 
He  quotes  Tennant's  opinion,  which  admits  an 
easy  demolition. 

The  subject  of  manures  is  very  concisely  dis- 
cussed, and  such  articles,  cost  and  merits  accurately 
stated.  The  cattle  of  Holderness  are  examined  in 
the  merits  and  defects,  and  the  qualities  defined. 
The  horses  of  that  country  are  a  most  peculiar 
article  of  observation.  The  author  recommends 
the  enlarged  cultivation  of  potatoes,  as  a  ready 
means  of  promoting  labour  and  the  quantity  of 
food  ;  also  stall-feeding  of  animals  during  summer 
and  winter.  The  work  shows  an  educated  mind, 
scientific  and  practical,  free  and  unfettered,  not  fly- 
ing aloft  on  airy  phantoms,  nor  manacled  by  the 
dogmas  of  practice.  A  high  position  must  be 
conceded  to  the  report  among  works  that  embrace 
the  same  matters  of  comment. 

CCCLXIL— Hunt,  1812. 

John  Hunt,  surgeon,  wrote  "Agricultural  me- 
moirs, or  history  of  the  Dishley  system,  in  answer 
to  Sir  John  Sebright;"  London,  1812,  8vo.,  price 
5s.  "  Anatomical  reflections  on  the  formation  of 
animals,  and  the  new  opinions  of  Henry  Cline,  Esq.^ 
surgeon;"  London,  1S06,  Svo.,  price  5s.  The 
National  Library  does  not  contain  these  works,  nor 
the  author's  name,  though  he  published  several 
professional  books,  and  a  large  work  on  ornithology 
with  60  jilates  coloured.  The  author  may  have 
lived  in  Leicestershire,  as  one  work  is  printed  at 
Loughborough.  Loudon's  list  of  authors  does  not 
mention  the  name  or  books  ;  the  sole  authority  rests 
with  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  from  which  the 
above  statement  is  taken. 

Scientific  men  always  follow  in  the  wake  of  prac- 
tical doings,  and  after  something  has  been  efi^ected 
by  the  unerring  guides  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, they  commence  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  the  process  is  founded.  Though  this  know- 
ledge is  but  little  progressive,  and  shows  a  powerless 
possession,  yet  the  reading  of  ideas  is  always  useful 
that  relate  in  a  learned  way  to  an  important  purpose. 
The  writings  of  this  author  must  have  been  inter- 
esting, and  may  have  illustrated  the  past,  if  they 
did  not  promote  the  future.  The  managers  of  the 
National  Libiary  show  a  blameable  laxity  in  not 
enforcing  the  power  given  by  the  legislature,  of 
having  sent  to  their  repository  a  copy  of  every  book 
that  is  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
remissness  is  very  hurtful,  and  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  exertion. 


CCCLXHL-Bald,  1812. 

Robert  Bald,  civil  engineer,  wi'ote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian  ;" 
1812,  Svo.  This  statement  appears  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Britannica;  Loudon's  list  of  authors  does 
not  mention  the  name,  and  the  book  is  not  found 
in  the  National  Library,  which  contains  the  work 
by  the  same  author  on  the  coal  trade  of  Scotland. 
The  two  works  seem  to  have  been  published  at  the 
same  place,  and  one  book  sent  to  the  National 
Library,  and  the  other  withheld ;  a  negligence  much 
to  be  regretted,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
every  occurrence.  A  national  repository  having  been 
appointed,  and  an  act  obtained  that  a  copy  of  every 
book  be  sent  to  it,  it  remains  that  the  intentions  be 
fulfilled. 

CCCLXIV.— Singer,  1812. 

Rev.  William  Singer,  D.D.,  minister  of  Kirkpa- 
trick,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture,  state 
of  property,  and  improvements  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries;"  Edinburgh,  1812,  Svo.,  price  18s. 
Drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  at  the  request  of  the  landholders 
of  the  county.  The  report  forms  an  octavo  volume 
of  696  pages,  with  a  map  of  the  county,  small  and 
indistinct,  some  portraits  of  implements  that  are 
well  known,  and  two  representations  of  irrigated 
meadows.  Two  portraits  are  given  of  an  Ayrshire 
bull  and  cow ;  mere  caricatures,  to  show  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  Scotch  to  the  English  artists, 
much  more  in  living  bodies  than  with  inanimate 
representations.  Tliis  distinction  prevails  at  this 
day.  The  work  of  this  author  is  large  and  volu- 
minous, and  contains  much  useful  description.  A 
geological  section  is  given  to  represent  the  mines 
of  the  county,  which  are  are  contained  in  the  interior 
hilly  ]>art  of  the  county,  where  the  formation  ap- 
proaches the  underlying  primitive.  The  county 
presents  materials  of  a  large  work  ;  the  low  grounds 
and  the  sandstone,  the  slopes  and  undulations,  and 
to  the  mineral  springs  of  MofFat  issuing  from  the 
rockofcompactgreywacke;  the  surfaceis  very  much 
diversified,  and  contains  a  large  variety  of  substance. 
The  author  has  v/ell  comprehended  them  all,  and 
seems  more  at  home  on  scientific  matters,  than 
upon  jiractical  objects.  As  it  is,  the  survey  has 
been  deservedly  reputed. 

CCCLXV.— Henderson,  1812. 
Captain  John  Henderson  wrote  "  General  view 
of  the  agriculture  of  ti-.e  county  of  Sutherland,  with 
observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement :  to  which 
is  annexed  a  particular  account  of  the  more  recent 
ii'.iprovements  of  the  county;"  London,  1812,  Svo. 
"  (leneral  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of 
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Caithness,  with  observations  on  the  means  f  its 
improvement;  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improve- 
ment :  with  an  appendix,  including  an  account  of 
the  improvements  carried  on  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.,  on  his  estates  in  Scotland  ;"  London,  1812, 
8vo.,  price  15s. 

The  last  report  fills  a  volume  of  3/1  pages,  of 
which  a  large  part  is  addenda,  and  the  following 
appendix  occupies  222  pages.  Drawings  are  given 
of  the  improvements  in  the  harbour  of  Wick,  and  of 
the  intended  erections  in  the  town  of  Thurso.  The 
matters  are  all  well  described ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  volume  is  clumsy,  though  tbe  contents 
are  unobjectionable.  The  map  of  the  county  is 
coloured  into  the  different  soils  of  clay,  loam,  sand, 
heaths  v/nters  and  lakes.  The  survey  of  Suther- 
land occupies  238  octavo  pages,  with  a  plain  map 
of  the  county,  showing  the  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  narrow  strips  of  clay  and  loam,  which 
form  the  arable  grounds  by  the  sides  of  rivt  rs. 
The  drawings  are  several,  of  old  towers,  Dunrobin 
Castle,  and  of  a  farm  steading. 

Tiic  Report  is  much  more  condensed  than  the 
former  survey,  but  the  appendix  is  still  long.  The 
two  works  are  very  creditablf . 

CCCLXVL— Little,  1813. 

John  Little  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  Selkirk- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  "  Practical  observations 
on  the  improvement  and  management  of  mountain 
sheep,  and  sheep  farms,  also  remarks  on  stock  of 
various  kinds  ;"  Edinburgh,  1813,  8vo.  The  work 
fills  198  octavo  pages,  describing  the  site  of  farms, 
enclosing,  draining,  bridges,  shelter,  burning  heaths, 
shade,  clipping,  weaning,  smearings,  duties  and 
qualifications  of  shepherds.  The  breeds  of  sheep 
are  brieflymentioned,  and  the  merits  settled.  Sheep- 
farming  in  Cardiganshire  ;  diseases  of  sheep;  rail- 
ways, and  general  observations. 

This  small  volume  is  written  from  the  identical 
practice  it  describes,  which  raises  a  merit  wherever 
it  exists.  The  author  had  been  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  a  steady  practitioner,  who  had  extended  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
visible  horizon.  His  observations  reach  to  the 
most  improved  localties  of  animals  and  arable  land, 
and  he  discusses  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of 
breeds  and  practice  with  much  justice  and  impar 
tiality.  The  divisions  of  the  matter  are  rather 
many ;  but  the  subject  of  each  is  concisely  treated, 
and  satisfactorily  dismissed.  The  miscellaneous 
observations  occupy  50  pages,  and  to  some  persons 
will  appear  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  vo- 
lume. 

CCCLXVIL— Thomson,  1813. 

Rev.  James  Thomson,  mini'=ter  of  Eccles,  in  the 


county  of  Berwick,  wrote  "  Sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  county ;"  in  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  i.,  2G0, 1813.  The  work  fills 
about  1 1  jiages  of  octavo  size,  and  has  been  very 
properly  called  a  "  sketch,"  for  it  describes  merely 
the  practical  facts  and  doings,  wthoutone  scientific 
observation,  a  suggestion,  or  any  pro-pective  re- 
mark. It  is  much  the  weakest  thing  that  has  come 
under  our  notice,  and  its  admission  into  the  Jour- 
nal of  Dr.  Thomson,  one  of  the  scientific  luminaries 
of  his  age,  does  seem  wonderful,  if  not  altogether 
unaccountable.  Dull  practice  does  ever  require 
some  illumination. 

CCCLXVIIL— MouBRAV,  1813. 

Bonnington  Moubray,  Esq.,  wrote  "  A  practical 
treatise  on  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  all  kinds 
of  domestic  poultry,  pheasants,  pigeons,  and  rab- 
bits ;  including  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
heat,  with  the  author's  experiments  thereon — with 
additions  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 
swine  ;  on  milch  cows  for  the  family  dairy  ;  and  on 
bees,  from  memoranda  made  during  forty  years' 
practice;  London,  8vo.,  1813.  The  work  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  312  pages,  in  seventeen  sections 
— various  species  of  poultry;  qualities  of  flesh  ; 
gallinaceous  fowls;  aquatic  birds;  breeding  and 
rearing  chickens ;  treatment  of  breeding  stock  ; 
hatching  brood ;  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat ; 
pheasants  ;  feeding  and  fattening  chickens ;  tur- 
keys ;  pigeons  ;  rabbits ;  diseases  of  poultry  and 
pigeons  ;  swine  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  fattening, 
and  curing  for  bacon  ;  milch  cows ;  bees. 

This  work  was  long  esteemed  the  best  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats ;  many  others  have  since 
appeared,  and  it  has  sunk  from  view.  The  work 
is  deficient  in  not  giving  designs  of  poultry  and 
pigeon-houses,  showing  the  accommodations  neces- 
sary to  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  breeding 
and  treatment.  The  artificial  hatching  of  eggs  in 
Britain  went  along  with  the  Merino  sheep;  our 
climate  does  not  endure  the  application.  The  Me- 
rino sheep  could  not  be  fed,  and  the  chickens  from 
the  artificial  heat  die  under  the  chills,  damps,  and 
rains  of  Britain. 

The  author  has  certainly  had  very  much  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  joined  with  an  acute  observa- 
tion, and  the  intelligpnce  is  very  plainly  conveyed. 
The  work  is  truly  practical,  and  as  the  preface 
informs  us,  was  regulated  by  a  stud  book  of  pedi- 
grees. This  useful  fancy  may  in  any  case  be 
combined  with  the  strictest  utility,  and  if  it  does 
much  advance  the  value  of  the  system,  it  adorns  the 
practice,  and  embellishes  the  course.  The  farmer 
may  not  have  leisure  or  inclination  to  perform  the 
registry ;  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  his  case,  but 
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the  amateur  does  well  in  such  employments  of  time 
and  occupations,  and  amateurship  has  been  reduced 
into  many  adopted  practices. 

CCCLXIX.— Daw,  1813. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.I., 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  M.R.I. A.,  was  born  in  177S,  in 
the  small  town  of  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  where 
his  parents  were  humole,  but  very  respectable.  In 
the  town  of  his  birth,  and  m  Truro,  he  received  a 
grammar-school  education,  and  was  noticed  for  a 
ready  acquirement  of  knowledge  from  books.  His 
father  dying,  our  author  was  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon apothecary,  who  afterwards  became  a  physi- 
cian. He  very  early  showed  a  prying  disposition 
into  the  nature  of  things,  and  was  not  long  in 
arresting  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  who 
could  appreciate  the  signs  of  his  eminence. 

He  was  transported  to  Bristol,  as  superintendent 
of  a  chemical  institution.  In  this  sphere,  he  laboured 
so  effectually,  that  he  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  on  its  first  foundation. 
In  this  situation,  his  discoveries  were  numerous  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  and  have  raised 
his  name  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  renown.  Electro- 
chemical action  was  his  forte,  and  he  raised  the 
knowledge  on  that  point  to  a  very  high  pitch.  He 
was  knighted,  mari'ied  richly,  and  was  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances.  He  travelled  in  France 
quite  safe  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  ever  cherished  the  sons  of  science,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  French  philosophers.  He 
visited  the  North  of  Italy,  every  moment  and  in  all 
places  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  1816,  he 
invented  the  safety  lamp  for  the  use  of  coal-pits, 
and  continued  his  unremitted  labours  in  science. 
In  1820,  he  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  the  office  for  a 
few  years.  In  1826,  his  health  declined,  and  he 
could  not  enjoy  the  relished  employments  of  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  He  went  abroad  in  1827,  to  the 
North  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  He  returned  to 
England  and  left  it  for  ever  in  1828.  He  went  by 
Laybach  to  Rome,  removed  to  Geneva,  and  died 
there  in  May,  1829,  and  was  honoured  with  such  a 
funeral  as  the  State  where  he  breathed  his  last 
could  bestow. 

Neither  the  illustrious  professional  character  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  nor  his  personal  character  of 
pique  and  presumption,  do  at  all  affect  our  simple 
narrative ;  he  is  known  to  the  agricultural  world 
by  his  work  entitled  "  Elements  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry, in  a  course  of  lectures  to  tbe  Board  of  Agri- 
culture ;"  1813,  4to.,  42s.;  second  edition,  8vo.,  price 
18s.  The  book  enjoyed  some  little  popularity,  but 
scarcely  added  anything  to  our  previous  stock  of 


knowledge.  It  was  hailed  as  a  grand  beginning  ; 
but  nearly  half-a-century  has  not  shown  any  ad- 
vancement. And  this  deficiency  may  not  be  owing 
to  any  lack  of  exertion,  or  remissness  in  using  and 
connecting  the  knowledge  that  exists  on  both 
sides ;  but  from  the  impossible  natvire  of  the  em- 
ployment that  has  been  projected.  Agriculture 
and  chemistry  are  connected  in  the  single  article  of 
manures  only  ;  the  other  uses  are  very  widely 
different.  A  dissertation  on  trees,  in  the  epidermis, 
bark,  pith,  leaves,  andmedullary  rays,  adds  nothing 
to  the  management  of  the  growing  vegetable,  nor 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  or  the  use  of  the  timber. 
And  so  with  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  farm,  and 
also  with  manures  ;  every  art  has  its  own  peculiar 
philosophy,  and  is  advanced  by  its  own  observa- 
tions and  experience.  But  this  seeming  impossibi- 
lity of  connection  may  not  hinder  the  attempts 
being  made,  as  the  praise-worthy  labours  may 
alight  upon  some  fortuitous  discovery,  or  elicit 
some  slight  appearance,  which  may  swell  into  an 
ample  compensation  for  many  provoking  miscar- 
riages and  aggravated  misgivings. 

CCCLXX.— Murray,  1813. 
Adam  Murray,  land  surveyor  and  estate  agent, 
wrote  "  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Warwick,  with  observations  on  the 
mesns  of  improvement ;  drawn  up  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal 
Improvement ;"  London,  8vo.,  1813,  price  8s.  T!)is 
work  had  escaped  the  search  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,  and  is  not  found  in  Loudon's  list  of 
authors,  which  does  not  enter  all  the  county  reports. 
Our  notice  comes  from  the  King's  Library  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  book  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  187  pages,  with  a  cdoured  map,  but  no  plates; 
the  contents  are  arranged  in  the  usual  way,  and 
there  is  no  appendix.  It  is  a  concise  and  very 
sensible  performance,  and  rigidly  practical.  The 
author  most  judiciously  observes  "  that  Britain  may 
import  corn,  but  must  produce  flesh,  and  that  the 
rents  must  chiefly  come  from  animals."  Present 
experience  fully  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  very 
sensible  remark. 

CCCLXXL— Walker,  1813. 
W.  Walker  wrote  "An  essay  on  draining  land  by 
the  steam  engine,  showing  the  number  of  acres  that 
may  be  drained  by  each  of  six  different  sized  en- 
gines, with  priuie  cost  and  annual  outgoings  ;" 
London,  1813,  8vo.,  price  Is.  6d.  This  book  is 
not  found  in  the  National  Library  :  the  above  state- 
ment appears  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and 
Loudon's  list  of  authors  makes  a  5-hort  notice  of  the 
name.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  author's  plan 
collected  the  water  to  a  corner  or  low  position, 
whence  the  water  was  raised  by  pumps,  and  thrown 
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over  a  barrier,  to  prevent  its  return  from  an  outlet 
in  a  river,  ditch,  or  brook.  It  is  an  effectual  me- 
thod of  getting  rid  of  water,  where  a  level  position 
renders  difficult  the  egress  of  the  fluid.  By  this 
means,  any  lands  may  be  drained  in  whatever  way 
the  grounds  may  be  placed ;  and  by  its  application 
no  water  need  be  allowed  to  inflict  any  injury  by 
stagnation,  or  by  being  stopped  in  the  egress  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  declivity.  It  requires  em- 
bankments, behind  which  the  waters  are  assembled, 
and  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  after  being 
thrown  over  the  barrier.  The  dykes  must  be 
strong  and  durably  executed. 

CCCLXXIL— Leslie,  1813. 

Rev.  William  Leslie,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrews,  Stanbryd,  wrote  "  General  view  of  the 
agricultui'e  of  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Nairn, 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  their  improve- 
ments drawn  up  for  the  consideration,  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement ;"  Lon- 
don, 8vo.,  1813,  price  14s.  in  boards.     The  work 


fills  above  .500  pages  and  is  one  of  the  best  arranged 
of  the  many  county  reports  that  were  written  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  map  of  the  two  counties 
fronts  the  title-page,  and  on  a  scale  which  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  district  which  is  described.  The 
chapters  reach  to  eighteen,  beginning  with  the 
geographical  position,  and  ending  with  miscel- 
laneous notices.  The  intervening  contents  are 
most  judiciously  discussed,  and  show  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  matters  that  are  entertained.  Por- 
traits are  given  of  the  circular  harrows  that  were 
used  in  the  olden  time«,  the  only  specimens  that 
have  appeared  during  our  agricultural  research.  The 
teeth,  of  timber,  are  ten  in  number  in  each  harrow, 
and  are  arranged  at  equal  distances  around  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  ;  each  harrow  is  drawn 
by  one  horse.  The  author  delineates  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  the  condition  and  advancement 
of  agriculture  in  those  counties  where  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
extent.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  particularly 
favourable  to  the  turnip  plant. 


DRAINAGE.  —  ORDNANCE    MAPS. 


A  very  compendious  system  of  draining  is  re- 
commended by  some  who  consider  themselves  great 
authorities.  It  has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the  grid- 
iron system.  "  Commence,"  they  say,  "  your  drains 
parallel  with  whatever  fence  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  fall  of  the  surface ;  make  them  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  and  cover  the  field  with  them  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  eight  or  ten  yards,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil."  This  may  be  a  very  convenient 
system  for  drainage  inspectors,  or  for  those 
agricultural  engineers  who  are  gifted  with  the 
powers  of  ubiquity  ascribed  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  to  a  bird,  which  enable  them  to  super- 
intend the  drainage  of  a  hundred  estates  at  once,  in 
distant  countries,  by  running  to  them  in  succession 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  an  expensive  sys- 
tem however  for  landowners,  if  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  it  employs  more  drains  than 
are  necessary;  though  probably  less  expensive  in  the 
long  run  than  draining  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  bailifl:'  or  a  gamekeeper  or  a  tenant,  on  no 
system  at  all,  or  on  some  fanciful  theory  of  their 
own,  dignified  with  the  name  of  practical. 

Cheap  and  eflScient  drainage  requires  close  and 
constant  inspection,  and  a  minute  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  the  condition  of  the  land.  Amidst 
the  many  fallacies  which  have  acquired  currency 
on  the  subject  of  drainage,  the  obvious  truth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  that  the  laws  of 


hydraulics  under  which  the  operation  must  be  con- 
ducted are  well  known,  and  that  the  question  for 
solution  is,  how  to  apply  them  to.  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  each  particular  case.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  form  of  the  surface — that  is,  of  the 
variations  of  level  in  different  parts  of  it.  Another 
is  the  depth  and  composition  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, whether  they  are  homogeneous,  or  whether 
they  consist  of  many  irregular  alternations  of 
porous  and  retentive  beds.  The  form  of  surface 
should  be  determined  by  laying  down  on  an  ac- 
curate map  contour  lines,  that  is,  lines  of  equal 
height  :  we  have  then  a  map  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  model  of  the  ground.  Information  on  the 
second  point  is  only  to  be  gained  by  digging 
numerous  trial  holes,  marking  their  situation  on 
the  map,  and  recording  concisely  by  conventional 
signs  the  facts  which  they  disclose  respecting  the 
composition  and  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil,  the 
depth  at  which  water  in  that  soil  begins  to  weep 
into  the  hole,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises. 

As  regards  accurate  maps  of  their  estates,  the 
landowners  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (Ordnance 
maps,  of  which  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
mile,  and  showing  the  boundaries  of  fields,  have 
recently  been  completed)  enjoy  advantages  which 
are  not  possessed  by  those  of  other  counties. 
The  whole  of  those  of  Lancashire  have  been  pub- 
hshed  in  1 19  sheets.  Yorkshire  is  completed  in  301 
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sheets,  of  which  64  are  published.  The  dimensions 
of  a  full  sheet  are  three  feet  by  two  feet.  It  conse- 
quently contains  24  square  miles,  or  15,360  acres. 
The  cost  of  such  a  sheet  is  5s.  In  those  cases — 
though  such  must  be  very  rare  -  in  which  the  sheet 
consists  wholly  of  one  property,  the  landowner  will 
obtain  a  very  superior  map  of  it  at  the  insignificant 
cost  of  64  acres  for  a  farthing.  Supposing  that  his 
estate  extends  into  four  sheets,  his  map  will  cost 
him  just  one  pound  ;  and  for  five  times  that  sum 
he  may  have  five  copies  of  an  excellent  map,  on 
which  may  be  recorded,  and  brought  into  one  vieW) 
a  variety  of  information,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  on  a  well-managed  estate. 
These  Ordnance  maps  of  the  two  counties  before 
mentioned  are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  Ordnance 
maps  of  Ireland,  which  were  found  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tithe  commutation  and  the  poor- 
law  valuation.  Compare  the  cost  at  which,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  such  maps  may  be  purchased 
of  the  Government,  v/ith  the  expense  of  the  piece- 
meal construction  by  local  surveyors  of  the  English 
tithe  maps — the  best  of  them  confessedly  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Ordnance  survey — and  see  ho\t  much 
the  landowners  sacrificed  on  the  tithe  survey  for  the 
sake  of  local  patronage.  For  the  Government  boon 
above-mentioned,  the  landowners  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  have  to  thank  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  :  it  was  on  their 
suggestion  that  the  six-inch  scale  of  the  Irish 
survey  was  extended  to  the  mining  counties  of 
England  not  already  mapped. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  mining 
interest  has  received  more  of  the  Government 
patronage  than  the  agricultural  interest.  Why 
should  we  have  a  Government  School  of  Mines,  if 
we  are  not  to  have  a  Government  School  of  Agri- 
culture—that is,  a  school  for  instruction  in  the 
sciences  useful  to  agriculture  ?  If  my  property  is 
situated  in  a  mining  district,  I  can  purchase  from 
the  Govenrment  an  excellent  map  of  my  estate  for 
5s.  a  sheet.  If  my  property  is  purely  agricultural, 
they  will  only  furnish  me  with  a  map  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile — a  scale  useless,  except  for 
topographical  and  mihtary  purposes — and  for  this 
I  must  pay  two-fifths  of  what  my  Yorkshire 
friend  pays  for  his  six-inch  sheet.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  ?  Is  it  the  apathetic 
character  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
the  passiveness  with  which,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole 


said,  they  submit  to  be  shorn  ?  or  is  it  their 
jealousy  of  Government  interference  ?  Is  the 
mining  interest  more  dependent  on  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  science,  or  is  it  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate them  ? 

In  one  respect,  the  six-inch  Ordnance  maps  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  are  deficient.  They 
have  not  contour  lines.  They  constitute, however, 
an  admirable  basis  on  which  to  lay  them  down  ; 
and  if  it  should  cost  the  proprietor  a  shilUng  an 
acre  to  lay  down  contour  lines  on  their  estates  at 
every  ten  feet  of  elevation,  it  would  be  money  well 
expended.  So  would  another  shilling  an  acre  for 
an  investigation  of  the  depth  and  composition  of 
the  soils,  subsoils,  and  substrata,  executed  by  com- 
petent persons,  and  I'ecorded  on  a  map  in  connexion 
with  the  levels.  By  means  of  the  two  combined, 
this  outlay  of  two  shillings  would,  in  most  cases, 
save  at  least  ten  times  that  sum  by  securing  effec- 
tive draining  without  a  superfluity  of  drains,  v/hich, 
after  all,  do  not  always  insure  efficiency. 

It  is  right  that  the  landowners  of  England  should 
know  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  more 
Ordnance  maps  on  the  six-inch  scale.  The  Govern- 
ment grew  tired  of  the  expense.  In  Sco  land, 
where  several  counties  have  been  mapp  on  that 
scale,  it  is  likewise  proposed  to  discontinue  them. 
The  Scotch,  however,  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their 
value  to  agitate  for  the  mapping  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland  on  that  system  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will  carry  their  point.  So  would  the  land- 
owners of  England,  if  they  took  the  matter  up  in 
earnest.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  details  need 
be  executed  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  they  should  execute  the  triangula- 
tion,  and  determine  the  elevation  of  certain  points. 
The  filling  in  of  the  details  might  then  be  per- 
formed, by  contract,  by  professional  surveyors  and 
engineers — of  v.'hom  there  are  plenty  competent  to 
the  task — under  the  supervision  of  the  Ordnance 
survey.  In  this  way  the  work  might  be  performed 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  be  useful  to  the  present 
generation,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  only  the 
corps  of  Sappers  are  to  be  employed.  England  is 
the  richest  country  in  the  vv^orld,  and  its  area  is  not 
very  great.  We  ought  therefore  to  have  con- 
structed, by  the  Government,  a  map  of  it  which 
shall  be  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  country.  Ex- 
cept for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  we  have  nothing 
to  compare  to  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland. 
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THE    STORING    AND    PRESERVATION    OF    MANGOLD    WURZEL. 


The  period  of  storinr/  or  graving. — The  nioiitli  of 
November  is  tlio  latest  period  to  which  the  storing 
of  "  Mangold  Wurzel "  should  be  deferred ;  but  it 
is  notwithstanding  the  most  advantageous  time  for 
so  doing,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration. 
In  the  month  of  October  (particularly  in  a  season 
like  the  present)  very  few  crops  attain  their  full 
maturity — their  most  productive  and  fullest  growth ; 
and  as  the  month  of  November  i&  the  most  proper 
season  for  securing  this  crop,  it  ought  to  be  left  till 
that  period  arrives,  unless  it  shows  unmistakeable 
signs  of  ripeness.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  leaves,  or  by  the  majority  of  them  having 
turned  to  a  bright  yellow  or  orange-colour — these 
are  the  principal  signs  of  fitness  for  storing.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  storing  potatoes  or  apples 
before  attaining  their  full  growth  or  ripeness  as 
mangold  wurzel ;  in  neither  case  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  well  through  the  winter :  they  will 
undergo  considerable  fermentation,  and  most  proba- 
bly great  loss  will  be  the  result,  wliich  a  timely  cau- 
tion and  patience  will  prevent.  If  the  weather  in 
the  month  of  November  should  continue  fine  and 
open,  the  crop  will  still  slowly  progress,  and  the 
best  judgment  of  the  farmer  is  then  requisite  to  de- 
cide his  course.  The  chances  are  that  his  crop  may 
be  injured  by  severe  frost,  or  by  storing  too  early, 
or  whilst  the  juice  or  sap  is  in  full  activity.  A 
slight  frost,  under  cover  of  a  good  leafage,  will  not 
do  much  harm  ;  and  even  the  injury  likely  to  be  sus- 
tained from  a  severe  one,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  by  allowing  the  crop  to  stand  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  the  sap  or  juices  to  flow  again  through- 
out the  root  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  attained,  the 
sooner  it  is  secured  the  better.  The  farmer  will 
often  have  to  choose  between  an  umipe  crop  and  an 
uncertain  season,  and  lie  must  act  in  such  case  upon 
the  dictates  of  his  best  judgment.  I  think  the 
balance  is  generally  iu  favour  of  storing  an  unripe 
crop,  because  the  covering  apj)lied  to  the  roots  or 
graves  may  in  a  great  measure  be  so  regulated  as  to 
give  sufficient  ventUation  and  yet  secure  them 
against  any  ordinary  frost.  By  all  means  choose 
dry  weather  if  possible. 

Tlie  mode  of  taking  up. — This  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  method  pursued  in  putting  in  the  crop.  If 
the  crop  is  planted  in  rows,  it  is  more  readily  accom- 
plished than  upon  any  other  plan  ;  and  if  upon  the 
ridge  system,  all  the  better.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  depasture  the  tops  by  feeding  them  oft' 
with  aged  or  toothless  ewes  :  the  course  is  good  in 
.  many  cases,  but  it  involves  the  stocking  of  them  too 


early,  and  thus  diminishes  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
crop.  Another  practice  is  to  strip  off  the  tops,  and 
lead  them  on  to  other  lands,  to  be  there  eaten  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs:  this  is  good -perhaps  the 
best  and  most  profitable  course  to  adopt  for  then-  con- 
sumption, and  in  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
mence before  the  crop  is  ready  for  storing,  when  the 
whole  process  may  go  on  simultaneously,  taking  care 
to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  stock  to  consume 
them  before  they  decay.  Another  practice  is  to 
pluck  off  the  leaves  and  drop  them  where  they  grow, 
and  subsequently  plough  them  in  as  a  green  manure. 
This  also  is  a  good  practice,  and  which  no  farmer 
need  hesitate  to  adopt,  providing  he  does  not  require 
them  for  food.  I  would,  however,  as  respects  the 
tops,  observe  in  fine  that  they  must  be  stripped  off, 
and  cleanly  taken  from  the  root  by  hand  or  other- 
wise, and  without  cutting  or  in  any  way  injuring  the 
root,  •so  as  to  cause  it  to  "  bleed,"  and  thus  render 
it  very  liable  to  ferment  in  grave,  and  rot. 

Having  disposed  (I  trust  advantageously)  of  the 
leaves,  I  will  now  point  out  my  own  practice  iu 
taking  up  this  crop.  With  Ransome's  universalridge- 
plough,  adjusted  as  a  skeleton-plough,  we  plough  up 
the  rows,  or  rather  pass  the  skeleton  share  under 
the  rows,  just  taking  off  the  tap-root,  and  leaving 
the  root  itself  standing  precisely  as  it  grew.  The 
carts  pass  down  between  the  ridges,  and  the  roots 
are  thrown  in  by  hand  from  either  side,  taking  about 
eleven  or  twelve  rows  each  time  :  they  are  led  to  a 
convenient  place,  and  packed  or  graved  iu  lengths  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
wide,  narrowed  off  on  both  sides  till  they  meet  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  or  occa- 
sionally six  feet,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
roots  :  the  drier  and  cleaner  the  roots,  the  larger  we 
venture  to  make  our  graves.  As  night  approaches 
they  are  carefully  thatched  down  with  straw  or  stub- 
ble, and  in  this  state  they  are  left  till  the  season 
gives  evidence  of  approaching  frost,  when  they  are 
well  earthed  up  from  trenches  cut  on  either  side  to 
witliin  one  foot  of  the  top,  and  finished  by  as  thick 
a  covering  of  stubble  as  can  be  made  to  lay  on  with 
safety :  this  straw  covering,  if  well  done,  gives 
space  for  ventilation,  whilst  it  prevents  injury  i'rom 
frost,  however  inclement.  Neither  fork  nor  spade 
is  used  in  taking  up,  and  every  crushed  or  injured 
root  is  thrown  aside  for  immediate  consumption  :  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  have  or  employ  the  fork  in 
filling  the  carts;  every  punctured  or  otherwise  injured 
root  is  ahnost  certaui  to  rot  in  the  grave. 

I  adopted  the  above  course  after  long  and  mature 
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consideratiou,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
storing  roots  :  it  is  not  either  new  or  novel,  but  is 
more  generally  followed  than  any  other  mode;  and  as 
this  no  doubt  is  the  result  of  long-tried  experience, 
I  hesitate  not  to  give  it  my  best  recommendation. 

Another  mode  of  storing  is  to  place  hurdles  in 
double  parallel  rows,  about  eight  feet  and  two  feet 
apart,  and  fill  up  the  smaller  space  with  straw, 
stubble,  sedge,  fern,  or  other  similar  material ; 
the  carts  are  backed  into  the  larger  space,  and  the 
roots  are  deposited  therein,  and  subsequently  covered 
over  with  the  like  strawy  substances.  This  is  prac- 
tised in  districts  possessing  but  little  depth  of  soil, 
or  where  plenty  of  sedge,  fern,  &c.,  is  near  at  hand. 
Another  mode  is  to  place  them  in  graves  similar  to 
the  first-named,  and  simply  cover  them  with  mould 
or  soil ;  this  keeps  them  in  better  natural  condition 
than  in  any  other  way,  providing  they  are  got  up 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  earth  used  is  mUd  and  easily 
broken,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
roots ;  the  danger  is  in  preventing  a  sufficient  venti- 
lation, and  the  top  in  this  case  must  be  left  open 
during  fine  weather,  before  finally  earthing  up. 
Another  mode  is  to  cover  this  kind  of  graves  with 
haulm  or  straw  only ;  this  is  a  very  safe  practice ; 


but  when  much  is  grown,  it  takes  a  large  quantity, 
as  it  is  requisite  that  the  covering  be  at  least  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  be  well  trodden  down;  other- 
wise the  frost  in  winter  and  the  dry  winds  in  the 
spring  will  injure  the  roots.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  mode  wliich  will  best  preserve  its  most  valua- 
ble constituents ;  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  increased 
in  the  root  if  it  can  be  kept  quite  free  from  fermen- 
tation on  the  one  hand,  or  drying  too  rapidly  on  the 
other.  Many  other  plans  are  adopted,  such  as  pro- 
viding large  store-houses  or  hovels,  and  the  like, 
purposely  for  storing  roots  (this  is  a  good  practice, 
providing  sufficient  ventilation  is  secured — the  cast- 
ing in  the  roots  is  tedious  and  expensive) ;  throwing 
the  roots  into  heaps  on  the  land  where  grown,  and 
partially  covering  them,  either  by  leaves  for  imme- 
diate safety  prior  to  removal,  or  by  earth  for  more 
permanent  security. 

I  woidd  observe  in  conclusion,  and  I  beg  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  remark,  that  on  the  return 
of  mild  weather,  every  heap,  under  whatever  covering, 
will  commence  growing;  and  consequently,  if  sufficient 
air  or  ventilation  is  not  immediately  given,  fermenta- 
tion will  take  place,  and  destruction  from  rot  will  be 
the  certain  result.  P.  F. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    AGRICULTURAL    STOCK. 


Attention  is  now  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  our  different  breeds 
of  stock.  The  move  promises  to  be  something  like 
a  general  one,  in  place  of  the  partial  and  exceptional 
success  hitherto  achieved  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  business  of  the  farm.  It  is  true,  perhaps, 
that  we  may  never  hope  as  a  body  to  command  the 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  artificial  prices  that 
have  stamped  the  value  of  a  Duchess  tribe;  no 
moi'e  than  we  can  expect  year  after  year  to  secure 
such  biddings  as  attend  the  letting  of  a  Babraham 
flock.  We  may  still,  however,  do  better  than  we 
have  done,  and  make  our  cattle  and  sheep  a  fair 
item  on  the  profit  side  of  the  account.  There  is 
the  inducement  of  a  ready  market,  and  the  prece- 
dent of  a  liberal  customer  to  lead  us  on,  while  every 
opportunity  is  being  afforded  to  procure  the  ma- 
terial to  meet  these  with.  The  agriculturist  is 
beginning  to  own  at  last  that  the  breeding  and 
keeping  of  stock  may  turn  out  something  better 
than  the  necessary  evil,  or  negative  good,  he  has 
too  long  accustomed  himself  to  consider  them. 

We  may  in  some  measure  trace  the  progress  of 
this  feeling  by  the  increasing  interest  manifested  at 
the  different  exhibitions  of  stock.  It  is  not  merely  a 
known  locality  or  a  famous  name  which  attracts. 
In  all  districts  we  have  the  people,  of  almost  all 


classes,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  such  dis- 
plays, as  gradually  the  more  inclined  to  turn  them 
to  a  useful  account.  The  breeder  is  at  length  to 
be  more  consulted  than  the  butcher,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  a  really  good  animal  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  Advancing  in  this  direction,  and  encouraged 
by  the  support  which  has  been  given  to  their 
Christmas  show,  we  find  the  Council  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Counties  Society  have  now 
determined  on  a  summer  exhibition  of  breeding 
stock.  With  a  proper  discretion,  founded  on  the 
comparatively  limited  field  of  their  operations,  this 
will,  however,  be  only  a  triennial  meeting,  instead 
of  the  migratory  one  which  we  believe  was  at  one 
time  contemplated.  The  prize  sheet,  already  issued 
for  the  gathering  of  1854,  appears  to  be  well  con- 
sidered ;  although  we  might  perhaps  have  wished 
to  see  the  premiums  generally  a  little  higher.  The 
first  prize,  for  instance,  in  roadster  stallions  is  but 
fifteen  pounds,  and  the  same  again  for  the  best 
hunter.  Bearing  in  mind  how  well  Birmingham  is 
situated,  the  summer  show  might  come  to  be  as 
distinguished  for  these  superior  breeds  of  horses  as 
the  winter  one  so  long  has  been  for  its  varieties  of 
poultry.  The  hunter  and  roadster  at  least  might 
have  been  as  high  as  that  given  to  the  best  horse 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  this  is  onlyfive-and- 
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twenty  pounds.  From  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety downwards,  we  believe  many  of  the  premiums 
are  not  good  enough.  We  can  recollect  when  the 
Highland  Society  gave  fifty  guineas  to  the  best 
draught-horse.  Are  there  any  which  do  as  much 
now? 

Still  the  Midland  Counties'  summer  show  must 
be  considered  but  as  a  beginner,  and  we  trust  to 
see  it  live  on  to  do  more  than  it  may  yet  have  the 
means  to  promise.  In  some  respects  its  arrange- 
ment is  peculiar,  though  we  are  in  no  ways  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  originators  on  these  grounds. 
The  experiment  of  breaking  a  little  from  the  old 
routine  may  at  any  rate  be  worth  the  trial,  while 
the  alteration  here  reads  very  like  an  improvement. 
It  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  the  programme  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  : — 

"  The  Council,  ia  establisluDg  a  second  exhibition,  are  de- 
sirous of  encouraging  the  improveoient  of  agricultural  stock 
generally,  and  the  prize  list  is  framed  so  as,  in  their  opinion,  to 
be  well  calculated  to  promote  this  object.  Young  stock  only 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  prizes ;  and  this  principle,  which 
forms  the  main  feature  of  the  list,  appears  to  the  Council  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  to  these  meetings  a  strictly  prac- 
tical and  useful  character.  The  mere  exhibition  of  stock  which 
is  not  intended  for  sale  has  produced  no  beneficial  results,  and 
the  Council  have  therefore  determined  to  invite  breeders  to 
show  such  animals  as  they  would  in  most  cases  be  prepared  to 
sell;  the  number  of  sales  supplying  the  only  proper  test  of  the 
real  value  of  each  exhibition." 

Strongly  as  this  is  put,  and  commendable  as  is 
the  aim,  it  is  questionable  still  whether  the  selling 
regulation  does  not  impress  something  of  a  truism. 
Are  not  breeders,  as  it  is,  "  inmost  cases"  prepared 
to  sell,  if  they  can  get  their  price  ?  The  Council 
feel  this  as  they  go  further  into  the  subject,  and 
find  that  this  price  after  all  must  beat  them  if  the 
breeder  so  wishes  it : — 


"  Exhibitors  will  be  requested  in  all  cases  to  state  on  the 
certiQcates  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell  the  stock  entered 
for  competition,  and  the  amounts  named  will  be  printed  in  the 
catalogue.  A  prohibitory  price  may  of  course  be  fixed,  if  the 
breeder  or  owner  is  disposed  to  retain  the  stock  in  his  own 
possession." 

However,  let  it  be  provisionally  registered  as  a  sale 
show — a  show  of  animals  to  be  sold  by  their  points 
and  pedigrees,  instead  of  at  so  much  a  pound. 
The  limited  age  of  the  stock  to  be  entered  must  in 
some  degree  facilitate  this,  while  we  are  assured 
there  shall  be  "  such  regulations  and  instructions 
to  judges  and  stewards  as  shall  lead  to  the  correc- 
tion of  an  evil  so  much  complained  of — namely,  the 
over-feeding  of  stock  intended  for  breeding  pur- 
poses." 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  management  of 
the  Midland  Counties'  summer  show  so  far  on  their 
arrangements,  and  wish  them  accordingly  every 
success  in  the  attainment  of  their  object.  In  ar- 
riving at  this,  still  let  them  think  not  merely  of 
themselves  and  their  own  meetings.  As  the  scene 
of  an  agricultural  exhibition,  Birmingham  made  a 
false  move  to  begin  with.  This  was  putting  their 
show  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Smithfield 
Club.  Fortunately  for  both  societies,  this  is  now 
remedied.  Let  us  have  no  such  mistake  with  the 
triennial  meeting.  A  very  little  forethought  may 
provide  a  clear  week,  and  the  public  generally — 
the  liberal  buyers,  remember,  after  all — thus  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  each  collection  in  turn. 
We  may  commence  with  the  West  of  England  at 
Bath ;  then  on  to  the  Midland  Counties  at  Bir- 
mingham; in  close  succession  comes  the  Royal 
Agricultural  at  Lincoln;  with  the  Yorkshire,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  societies  in  due  order — and  all,  thus, 
with  best  opportunities  for  making  the  most  of  that 
they  have  to  show,  and  to  sell. 


WAR    IN    THE    EAST.— ITS    INFLUENCE    UPON    AGRICULTURE 
AND     THE     CORN     MARKETS     OF    EUROPE. 


"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  it  is  said  ;  and 
although  it  is  "  hoping  beyond  hope"  to  suppose  that 
Russia  will  accept  the  terms  of  Turkey,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible that  she  may  pay  more  respect  to  the  determination 
of  England  and  France,  and  accept  their  terms  either 
before  or  after  her  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports  are 
blockaded  by  the  allied  fleets.  But  although  this  is 
possible  and  even  more  than  probable  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  northern  powers,  who  appear  to  understand 
each  other  on  the  Turkish  question  ;  yet,  at  the  moment 
we  write,  war  appears  more  in  accordance  with  general 
opinion  than  peace,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  it  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  suppose  not  only  that  war 
has  commenced,   but   that  it   rages   with  all   its   dis- 


organizing influence  upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
Danubian  provinces  and  others  involved  for  the  next 
twelve  months  ;  that  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Baltic  are  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  that  Admiral 
Dundas  either  sinks  or  captures  the  Russian  fleet ; 
that  the  English  and  French  flags  float  merrily  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,  and  any  other 
thing  which  our  warlike  readers  may  suppose  ;  all  this 
is  possible,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, we  say,  that  it  had  actually  taken  place,  what 
would  be  its  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  those  pro- 
vinces thus  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
upon  tlie  commerce  of  corn  in  western  Europe,  and  in- 
deed  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  whole  world  .' 
for  nations  are  now  so  bound  together  by  ties  of  reciprocity, 
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that  abreach  iu  ouc  affects  the  whole.  As  English  fermcrs, 
millers,  &c.,  the  question  comes  home  to  us  in  this  form 
— How  will  war  affect  our  agriculture  and  corn  trade  ? 
We  are  now  beginning  to  thrash  out  crop  1853,  and  to 
seed  the  ground  for  wheat  crop  1 854.  How  will  it  affect 
the  price  of  the  former,  and  breadth  of  the  latter  ? 

In  discussing  a  question  so  comprehensive,  we  must, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  divide  it ;  first  noticing  crop 
1853,  and  second  by  crop  1854. 

1st ;  Crop  1853  is  now  secured,  or  nearly  so  ;  con- 
sequently war  cannot  have  any  effect  upon  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  it.  Along  with  any  balance  of  crop  1852, 
it  falls  now  to  be  considered  as  stoclf  on  hand.  With 
the  actual  quantity  of  corn  on  the  seaboards  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Baltic,  and  in  the  barns  of  the  farmers  of  the 
inland  provinces,  we  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  considerably  exceeds  the  consumption  of  ordinary 
years.  The  only  question  which  we  have  got  to  discuss, 
is  the  difference  of  consumption  and  disposal  of  corn 
under  war,  from  that  under  ordinary  years  of  peace. 
There  are,  we  shall  suppose,  about  500,000  armed  men 
fighting  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  250,000  Russians 
against  250,000  Turks,  besides  a  long  train  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  on  each  side,  all  consuming  corn.  If 
we  suppose  the  latter  shoot  the  former,  just  hilf  the  corn 
will  serve  (?)  but  so  long  as  the  Danube  remains  between 
the  combatants,  there  will  doubtless  be  an  increase  of 
consumption  on  either  side.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumption will  not  much  exceed  what  it  would  have  been 
had  men  and  horses  been  peacefully  employed  at  home. 
A  Russian  soldier,  for  instance,  will  not  consume  much 
more  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  than  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dnieper  or  Don  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
his  bread-corn  is  principally  rye,  oats,  and  Indian-corn, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  for  export  to  the  English  market 
will  be  very  little  affected,  unless  by  the  blockade,  and 
any  steps  which  Turkey  and  Russia  may  take  to  prohibit 
exports — points  which  we  shall  consider  separately,  and 
very  briefly,  thus:  First,  Turkey  "it  is  rumoured" 
(quoting  a  corn-report  from  Galatz)  has  already  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  corn  from  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Lower  Danube.  But  this,  supposing  it  to 
be  true,  will  not  much  decrease  her  general  exports  of 
wheat,  including  Egyptian;  for,  if  she  has  increased  the 
consumption  of  those  provinces,  she  has  decreased  that 
of  others  more  remote  from  the  theatre  of  war  :  hence  the 
conclusion.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  blockade  of  the 
Russian  ports,  and  its  effect  upon  the  export  of  corn  to  the 
French  and  English  markets,  let  us  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  visionary  ideas  ;  for  here,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  blockading  parties  are  those  requiring  the  corn;  so 
that  the  practical  question  resolves  itself  into  this 
—Will  England  and  France  commit  suicide  ?  That 
they  will  blockade  the  ports  in  question  may  readily  be 
granted,  excluding  the  export  of  every  article  which  they 
themselves  can  do  without ;  but  if  Danzig  and  Odessa 
are  overflowing  with  wheat,  we  shall  have  more  difficulty 
in  believing  that  London  andPariswill  starvefor  the  want 
of  bread  !  That  a  blockade  will  lower  the  price  of  wheat 
at  all  the  blockaded  ports  is  more  than  probable ;  indeed, 
the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  Czar  had  rejected  the 


Sultan's  modifications  of  the  Vienna  note,  wheat  is  i'e^ 
ported  to  have  fallen  from  73.  to  83.  per  quarter  at 
Odessa  (see  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Oct.  3,  under 
"  Review  of  the  Foreign  Corn  Trade,"  p.  1) — a  state 
of  things  which  leaves  the  conclusion  obvious — England 
and  France  will  get  wheat  on  easier  terms  under  a  block- 
ade than  with  open  ports,  if  they  choose. 

Russia,  it  may  be  said,  will  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
corn,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  deficiency  of  crop 
1854,  so  as  to  render  a  blockade,  so  far  as  corn  is  con- 
cerned, nugatory. 

It  is  probable  that  Russia  may  export  less  rye,  oats, 
and  even  Indian  Corn  from  the  Black  Sea  than  usual, 
such  being  the  bread  corn  of  her  people;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  wheat  should  England  and  France  agree  to 
accept  it  or  require  it.  Over  the  stocks  of  corn  already 
on  her  sea-board  (in  quantity  exceeding  the  whole  of 
her  exports  of  last  year)  she  will  have  little  control ;  and 
if  her  other  exports,  such  as  tallow,  are  prohibited,  the 
want  of  capitnl  will  make  her  glad  to  get  rid  of  her 
wheat  on  ordinary  terms.  She  is  differently  situated  in 
this  respect  from  England  and  Franco,  who  have  capital 
within  themselves  to  carry  on  war. 

From  each  of  these  views  of  the  question  it  may, 
therefore,  be  stated  as  a  general  conclusion  that  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia  will  exercise  but  little  influence 
upon  the  price  of  wheat  (crop  1853)  in  the  English 
market — a  conclusion  which  will  appear  still  more 
manifest  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  imports  of 
7.  heat  from  Russia  are  likely  to  be  less  than  those  from 
Canada,  without  a  blockade  ;  the  average  imports  of  the 
last  six  years  being  little  more  than  half  a  million 
quarters  yearly  from  the  former,  while  1,000,000  qrs. 
qrs.  are  expected  from  the  latter. 

2nd.  Twelvemonths'  war  may  affect  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Russian  and  Turkish  exports  of  corn 
(crop  1854),  not  only  from  the  Danubian  provinces  (the 
immediate  theatre  of  war),  but  from  all  the  exporting 
provinces  of  both  empires ;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  both  parties  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  the 
slaves  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
may  actually  be  neglected.  Under  such  circumstances 
crop  1854  will  doubtless  be  deficient ;  consequently  it 
would  be  no  more  than  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  other 
European  states,  and  also  America,  to  bear  this  in  mind 
in  putting  this  crop  into  the  ground.  If  the  weather 
continues  wet  as  at  present,  many  clay  soils  may,  no 
doubt,  be  in  a  position  similar  to  what  was  experienced 
last  year,  so  that  farmers  will  require  to  think  of  how 
they  can  turn  dry  lands,  capable  of  growing  wheat,  to 
the  best  advantage;  a  question  not  very  easily  solved 
under  any  theory  of  regular  rotations  of  cropping. 
In  importing  kingdoms  like  England  there  is  never 
much  risk  of  sowing  too  large  a  breadth  of  wheat,  due 
respect  being  paid  to  cropping,  so  that  parties  generally 
sow  as  much  wheat  as  they  can.  Importing  too  much 
of  it,  accompanied  with  a  short  supply  of  barley  or  any 
other  crop,  may  sometimes  reduce  the  price  of 
the  former  and  enhance  that  of  the  latter,  so  as  to 
reverse  this  conclusion  ;  but  such  must  always  be  con- 
sidered an  exception  from  any  general  rule.    It  is  other- 
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^ise  with  importing  Countries  growing  more  wheat  than 
they  require,  such  as  America,  having  fresh  lands  to 
break  up.  If  Russia  and  Turkey  fall  short,  say 
2,000,000  qrs.  wheat  next  year  (a  very  small  decrease 
upou  their  crops),  Europe,  or  we  may  say  England, 
will  require  an  increase  of  Transatlantic  wheat.  Hence 
American  farmers  have  to  consider  whether  they  should 
rot  this  year  sow  some  2,000,000  acres  extra  with 
wheat.  Tills,  however,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined until  the  seed-time  of  Russia  and  Turkey  is  con- 
cluded ;  and,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  clim.tes 
and  agriculture,  a  considerable  jieriod  has  yet  to 
elapse  before  this  takes  place.  But,  independent 
of  this,  and  every  other  contingency  arising  out  of  war 
in  the  East  likely  to  affect  the  produce  of  Turkish  and 
Russian  agriculture,  there  is  every  appearance  of  England 
and  the  other  importing  states  of  Europe  requiring  more 
than  an  average  supply  of  breadstuffs  (crop  1 854)  from 
America,  for  the  effects  of  wet  seasons  like  the  last  are 
not  very  easily  forgotten,  to  say  nothing  of  two  in  suc- 
cession. We  have  seen  a  wet  October  followed  by  a  fine 
November,  (and  we  hope  the  same  may  be  expe- 
rienced this  year),  affording  an  excellent  seed-time  upon 
the  whole  ;  and,  if  we  farther  suppose  an  early  spring 
and  harvest  reducing  the  period  of  consumption  of  crop 

1853  to  from  eight  to  nine  months  instead  of  nearly 
fourteen,  as  its  predecessor  crop  1852,  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  price  of  crop  1853  very  much,  and  advance 
that  of  crop  1854  by  Midsummer  1855,  especially  if  crop 

1854  is  short  and  deficient  in  quantity  as  1826,  and  crop 

1855  late  as  crop  1853,  circumstances  which  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  American  farmer.  We  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true,  suppose  crop  1854,  contrary  to 
present  appearances,  both  early  and  abundant,  so  es  to 
reduce  our  demand  and  price  by  Midsummer,  1854  and 
1855.  Crop  1853  is  one-fourth  short ;  but  if  crop  1852 
extends  two  months,  as  it  will  do,  and  crop  1854  one 
month,  into  the  term  or  consumption  of  crop  1853,  it 
will  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  reducing  prices  to  the 
common  level  of  1852.  The  more  common  course  of 
things,  however,  is  in  favour  of  our  first  hypothesis, 
which  accords  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
weather,  and  consequences  of  the  by-gone  season,  viz., 
that  we  shall  have  an  extra  demand  on  America  for  crop 
1854  as  well  as  crop  1853,  independent  of  war  in  the 
East,  but  increased  by 'it. 

In  questions  of  this  kind  as  to  the  propriety  of  laying 
down  more  or  less  land  in  wheat,  according  to  the 
general  prospects  of  the  season,  American  farmers  have 
the  advantage  of  English,  French,  and  many  others  in 
Europe,  who  principally  sow  winter  wheat,  for  before 
they  commence  seeding  the  ground  for  their  spring 
crops,  they  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
land  under  winter  wheat  in  Europe,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  following  harvest.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  the 
farmers  of  the  great  wheat-growing  districts  of  the 
northern  states  of  the  Union,  and  also  of  Canada,  knew, 
when  sowing  their  spring  wheat,  that  the  breadth  of 
winter  wheat  in  England  was  one-fourth  less  than  usual, 
that  cur  fields  vrere  inundated  with  a  succession  of 
floods,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  bygone  harvest 


was  anything  but  favourable.  With  facts  of  this  kind 
they  were  familiar,  partly  from  several  of  them  being  resi- 
dent among  us  purchasing  breeding  stock, but  principally 
fi  om  the  columns  of  our  agricultural  and  other  papers 
forv/arded  by  relatives  or  others  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare,  or  ordered  by  themselves.  Our  own  con- 
nexions, for  instance,  were  as  familiar  with  the  columnsof 
the  Mar  A-  Lane  Express  in  Canada  West,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  as  we  ourselves  in  Surrey  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  information  they  and  all 
others  derived  from  this  source  and  similar  had  a  desira- 
ble effect  in  making  ample  provision  for  any  deficiency 
of  crop  1853  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  we 
believe  America  this  year  has  not  only  a  fine  crop,  but 
a  large  breadth  of  it.  And  what  was  true  of  the  past 
spring  will  be  found  equally  so  of  its  successor.  If  we 
have  a  bad  seed-time,  our  transatlantic  cousins  will  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  short- comings  oi  harvest, 
because  it  is  their  own  interest  to  do  so. 

Russian  agriculture  is  similarly  situated,  as  to  the  sow- 
ing of  spring  wheat,  as  American.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  country,  states  that 
"  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  corn  crops  may 
be  raised  at  so  little  expense  of  labour  as  in  Russia,"  the 
severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  winter  both  pul- 
verizing the  surface  and  destroying  weeds ;  little  more 
being  required  for  spring  sowing  than  harrowing-in  the 
seed.  In  her  southern  provinces  winter  wheat  is  sown  ; 
but  should  war  reduce  the  quantity,  an  opportunity  may 
occur  in  spring  for  getting  such  lands  sown  with  spring 
wheat  so  as  to  sustain  but  very  little  loss  if  the  war  is 
concluded  by  that  time,  and  even  whether  or  not.  At 
present  there  is  little  to  interfere  with  the  sowing  of 
winter  wheat,  save  the  fears  and  fanaticism  of  an  igno- 
rant peasantry  and  army,  whose  golden  dreams  of 
Ottoman  conquest  exceed  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  In  ordinary  years,  or  during  years 
like  the  past,  Russia  enjoys  similar  opportunity  with 
America  of  sowing  more  or  less  land  with  spring  wheat, 
as  circumstances  may  advise.  Her  farmers,  however, 
lack  much  of  that  intelligence  to  he  met  wiih  across  the 
Atlantic,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  embrace  favourable 
opportunities  when  they  occur.  Few  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, read  newspapers,  either  home  or  foreign,  to  ac- 
quire the  information  in  question.  But  for  all  this, 
science  is  rapidly  progressing,  for  not  a  few  nobles  ;  the 
mainsprings  of  Russian  agriculture,  do  read  books  and 
newspapers,  doubtless  profiting  by  the  information  they 
afford. 

We  can  hardly  pass  over  the  subject  of  the  last  two 
paragraphs  without  noticing;  the  wisdom  and  economy 
displayed  in  the  providential  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent climates  of  the  world,  especially  since  so  ample  a 
provision  is  made  for  the  many  wants  of  our  own 
isles  J  for  if  the  seasons  are  unpropitious  for  the 
cultivation  and  seeding  of  our  fields,  and  for  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  staff  of  life,  others,  under  a  dif- 
ferent climate,  familiar  with  our  state,  are  enabled  to 
make  up  for  all  our  short-comings ;  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mise thatfcedtime  and  harvest  siiouid  never  be  wanting 
to  the  human  family;  making  England's  cup  overflow 
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with  plenty,  even  while  she  herself  is  severely  chastised 
for  her  non-draiued  acres ! 

We  arrive  therefore  at  the  conclusion  that  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  will  have  but  little 
influence  upon  the  agriculture  and  corn  markets  of 
England,  or  Western  Europe,  either  as  to  the  present 
crop  (1853),  or  succeeding  one  (1854),  America  making 
up  for  any  short-comings  of  the  Danubian  pi-ovinces. 
Should  tlie  Principalities  be  occupied  for  twelve  months 
under  offensive  operations,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
they  will  experience  a  deficient  crop  next  year,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  belligerent  parties ;  so 
that  during  1855  the  provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  may 
require  their  own  wheat,  if  not  something  more,  if  they 
can  get  it.  But  under  war  we  cannot  see  how  cither 
Turkey  or  Russia  can  import  corn  so  as  to  have  any 
influence  upon  other  exporting  states,for  want  of  capital, 
even  should  they  require  it.  The  blockade  of  the 
Russian  ports  will  settle  the  one  side  of  the  question; 
on  which  account  her  ordinary  exports  of  rye,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn  may  find  a  home  market  this  year.  We 
are  more  afraid  of  the  bad  weather  now  experienced  at 
home,  and  the  consequences  of  last  year  affecting  our 
markets,  than  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  East;  and 
here  our  transatlantic  neighbours  will  neither  neglect 
their  own  interest  nor  overlook  ours.  Bad  weather  and 
disturbances  in  Europe  hold  out  very  flattering  prospects 
to  them  to  bi'eak  up  a  few  million  acres  of  prairie  and 
bush  lands  extra  to  aration,  and  even  increase  the 
breadth  of  wheat  on  old  reclaimed  lands.  Independent 
of  the  extra  crop  in  America  this  year,  the  surplus  corn 
of  185-2  is  likely  to  carry  us  over  one-fourth  of  the 
period  of  consumption  of  crop  1853,  thus  balancing  its 
deficiency,  and  keeping  down  the  pi-ice,  independent  of 
crop  1854;  and  if  the  latter  is  early,  it  may  appear 
in  the  market  with  a  good  stock  of  old  wheat  on  hand, 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  is  wonderfully  improved  since  the  last  European 
war  in  which  we  were  involved,  and  even  prices  will  be 
effected  accordingly.     Old  things  are  gone. — B******. 


CONSUMPTION     OF    HORSE     FOOD    IN 
LONDON. 

The  following  curious  information  of  the  quantity  of  cata 
brought  into  London  in  the  year  ending  4tli  September,  1853, 
and  the  comparison  betweeu  the  consumption  of  that  and  pre- 
vious years,  is  very  instructive.  It  confirms  what  every  suc- 
cessive day's  experience  of  streets  more  and  more  supplied 
with  the  convenience  of  omnibuses  and  cabs  has  akeady  taught 
every  Londoner,  that  the  disuse  of  long  stages,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  mechanic  power  for  horse  power  as  the  means  of  dis- 
tant locomotion,  have  added  very  much  to  the  amount  of  horse 
power  used  for  short  stages.  Year  after  year,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account  in  1839-40,  have  the  supply  and  consump- 
tion of  horse  food  increased,  and  this  year  it  much  exceeds  any 
previous  year,  though  this  year  the  supply  has  by  no  means 
been  abundant,  nor  the  price  low.  The  great  importation  has 
not  come  up  to  the  great  consumption,  and  it  will  be  a  mistake 
if  agriculturists  suppose  that  wheat  is  the  only  cereal  the  pro- 


duction of  which  must  be  increased   to    meet    the    public 
wants. 

The  supplies  of  oats  to  London  were  (say  seaborne  and  per 
Eastern  Counties  and  Great  Northern  Railways)  as  follows: — 

In  the  Fourth  Quarter,  1852 — 13  weeks. 

Qrs.  Qrg. 

English,  Coastwise 3,839  or  weekly  average     295  ) 

„    per  E.Coun. Railway  17,807  ,,                 1,.369}3,134 

„     per  Gt.  North.  Kail.  10,115  „                  1,470  ) 

Scotch ^8,952  „                  2,227 

Irish...    124,261  „                   9,5S8 

Foreign ....146403  „                11,261 

340,377  26,130 

In  tlie  First  Quarter,  1853—13  weeks. 


Qrs.  Qrs. 

English,  Coastwise 5,759  or  weekly  average     443) 

„    per E.  Conn. Railway  20,080  ,,  1,545^3,746 

„     per  Gt.  North.  Kail.  22,850  „  1,758) 

Scotch 25866  „  1,090 

Irish 8.*,0S1  „  6,390 

Foreign , 113,146  „  8,703 


270,782 


20,829 


In  the  Second  Quarter,  1853—13  weeks. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

English,  Coastwise 7,026  or  weekly  average     540) 

„     per  E.  Coun. Railway     7,220  „  655^2,0 

„     per  Gt.  North.  Bail.  12,842  „  988  ) 

Scotch 16,087  „  1,237 

Iii  h  91.463  „  7,035 

Foreign ...183,417  „  14,878 


328,055 


25,233 


h 


In  the  Third  Quarter,  1833—14  weeks. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

English,  Coastwise 10,345  or  weekly  average     739 

„     per  E.  Coun.  Railway    8,659  „  618 

,,    per  Gt.  North.  Rail.  11,639  ,,  835 

Scotch 23,165  „  1,655 

Irish   57,779  „  1,127 

Foreign 379,944  „  27,139 

491,581  35,113 


Therefore,  in  the  season  1852-3,  the  supplies  of  oats  to 
Loudon  have  been  (say  seaborne  and  per  rail) : — 

Qrs.                           Qrs.  Qrs. 

Fourth  quar.,  1852    340,377 or  weekly  26,170 

First          „       1853    270,782  or  in2qrs.     611,159  „        23,506 

Second      „          „      328,055     „     3qrs.     939,214  „        24,C82 

Third        „         „      491,581     „    4qrs.  1,4-30,795  „        26,996 

1,430,795 

Now,  the  supply  in  the  season — 

Qrs.  Qrs. 
18.39—40......  was     989,292  or  weekly  average  19,024 

1840—41 ,.   1,143,500                   „  21,990 

1811-42 1,083,930                  „  20,814 

1842—13,..., 1,145,263                   „  22,025 

1843—41 1,207,736                   „  23,225 

184!— 45   I,252,.=il8                   „  24,086 

1S45— 40 ],0J3,5t2                   „  21,029 

1846-47 1,242,503                   „  i'3,894 

1847-48 1,0.52,545                   „  20,241 

1848—49 1,276,150                   „  24,541 

1849—50 1,232,630                   „  24,665 

18.50-51 1,236,829                   „  24,362 

1851-52 1,294,772                   „  24,889 

1852— .53 ,    ,.  1,430,795                  „  26,996 

The  supplies  for  the  season  1852-3  consisted  of — 

147,231  qrs.  English  oats say  10  per  cent. 

94,070    „     Scotch  oats 7  „ 

856,584    „     Irish  oats 25  ,, 

832,910    ,,     Foreign  oats 58  „ 


1,4S),795 

17,  Mark-lane,  Oct.,  1853. 


lOO 
GiijLies  and  Horne. 
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NEW     AMERICAN     THRASHING      MACHINE. 


Whatever  may  be  our  national  prejudice  iu  favour  of  British 
customs  and  modes  of  operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
two  of  our  most  important  interests,  and  upon  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  peculiarly  pridin^^  ourselves,  viz.,  ship- 
b'Aiidiivg  and  farming  have  received  an  immense  impetus  from 
the  more  progressive  spirit  of  our  younger  brother  of  America. 
The  clipper  yachts  of  the  United  States — an  improvement 
upon  our  own — have  stimulated  our  ship- builders  to  leave  the 
beaten  track,  and  not  only  copy  what  is  desirable  in  the 
American  build,  but  impiove  upon  the  ideas  tlius  suggested  to 
them.  Eeaping  by  machinery  had  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
this  country,  but  we  were  indebted  to  our  transatlantic  neigh- 
bours, under  the  stimulus  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  for  supply- 
ing us  with  the  first  implements  of  the  kind  ever  brought  into 
practical  use  in  England;  and  although  a  rival  for  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  and  a  successful  comjietitor  in  operation,  has 
since  presented  itself  in  the  Scottish  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  doubtful  how  long  but  for  such  stimulus  Bell's 
reaper  would  have  remained  a  model  only,  instead  of  tal;ing 
its  place  among  the  actual  implements  of  the  farm. 

Thrashing  by  machinery  is  no  novelty  iu  this  country ;  it 
was  almost  the  first  step  by  which  agriculture  emerged  from 
being  a  pure  manual  operation,  and  it  has  outlived  the  preju- 
dice with  which,  like  the  spinning  jenny,  its  first  advent  was  re- 
garded by  those  whose  labour  it  was  supposed  likely  to  absorb. 
Machinery,  except  temporarily,  or  in  isolated  cases,  has  not 
been  found  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  manual  labour, 
and  in  the  case  of  thrashing  it  has  given  the  farmer  an  expedi- 
tious means  of  bringing  his  produce  into  a  marketable  shape,  and 
so  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  disposing  of  it.  Accordingly,  besides  various  im- 
provements upon  the  machine  itself,  we  liave  brought  steam 
power  to  bear  upon  it,  and  were  supposed  to  have  made  as 
near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  could  well  be  attained. 

But  here  again  America  has  been  running  a  race  with  us : 
the  most  decided  "  hit"  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
recent  New  York  Exhibition  was  "  Moffit's  Patent  Improved 
Grain  Separator  ;"  and  having  with  true  Yankee  expedition 
"  knocked  off"  a  hundred  or  two  for  his  own  countrymen,  the 
inventor  makes  all  speed  to  England  as  the  best  arena  at  once 
to  test  the  merits  of  his  invention,  and  to  reap  his  reward 
should  its  superiority  be  established.  The  "  Grain  Separator" 
bad  no  Crystal  Palace,  like  its  predecessor  the  American 
Reaper,  for  first  making  its  dehut  before  the  English  public  ; 
but  the  inventor  wisely  betook  himself  to  that  zealous  promoter 
of  agricultural  improvement — Mr.  Mechi ;  and  Tiptree  Halj 
has  been  the  scene  of  its  first  operations  in  this  country. 

It  was  worked  a  day  or  two  last  week  with  horse-power,  and 
with  very  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the  machine  itself;  but 
Mr.  Mechi,  it  is  well  known,  votes  the  employment  of  horses 
in  such  a  duty  a  "  barbarism  ;"  and  certainly  the  term  does  not 
seem  to  be  misapplied  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  eight  living 
animals  (requiring  a  similar  relay  during  the  day)  is  contras'.ed 
with  the  quiet  but  effective  working  of  a  single  steam  horse. 
Accordingly  at  the  public  trial  on  Monday  one  of  Eansome's 
portable  steam  engines  (nominally  of  6-horse  power,  but  only 
worked  to  about  4-hor3e  power),  the  property  of  Mr.  Partridge, 
of  Braxted,  was  substituted ;  and  the  ease  and  efficiency  with 
which  it  performed  its  task  was  a  theme  of  general  admiration. 
The  machine  thus  worked  turned  out  a  bushel  per  minute  of 


corn  ;  and  when  fed  by  the  inventor  the  bushel  was  filled  in 
50  seconds.  Tlie  former,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  ave- 
rage rate  ;  and  at  60  bushels  per  hour,  70  quarters  of  corn  may 
be  got  ready  for  market  ia  a  day  of  10  working  hours.  The 
steam-engine  consumes  about  5  cwt  of  coal  per  day;  and  in- 
cluding the  engineer,  10  men  and  5  boys  are  required  to  attend 
to  the  raachiue,  viz.,  two  upon  the  stack,  two  to  cut  the  bands 
(there  being  no  necessity  to  untie  tliem  as  with  ordinary  ma- 
chines), and  two  to  "  feed  ;"  the  rest  being  employed  in  receiving 
and  putting  up  the  corn,  clearing  away  and  stacking  the 
straw,  &c.  Reckoning  the  coals  consumed,  the  men's  wages 
at  133  pet  week  (which  we  understand  lie  is  actually  paying) ; 
and  the  boys  at  lialf  that  amount,  Mr.  Mechi  calculated  that 
the  cost  was  only  Cd.  per  quarter.  Some  further  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  engine  and  machine, 
but  this  of  course  would  be  the  case  under  any  circumstances 
either  with  horses  or  steam  ;  and  from  the  small  amount  of 
jarring  or  vibration  upon  the  framework  of  tl»c  machine  when 
in  operation,  the  comparison  in  this  respect  would  certainly  not 
be  unfavourable  to  the  "  Grain  Separator." 

The  machine  isi  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  R.  MofFit,  of  Piqua, 
Ohio,  who  is  accompanied  in  England  by  his  partner,  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Cincinnati;  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  are 
lightness,  cbenpness,  and  rapidity  of  work.  In  external  appear- 
ance it  is  not  very  dilferent  to  the  steam  thrashing-machines 
in  ordinary  use;  and  tho  effectiveness  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment is  mainly  dependent  upon  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw.  The  corn  being  thrown 
upon  the  receiving  board,  is  caught  by  the  iron  teeth  of  the 
drum  (which  makes  114  revolutions  per  minute),  and  these, 
actir:g  upon  similar  fixed  teeth  below,  the  process  of  thrashing 
is  completed  in  the  passage  between  them.  The  first  novelty 
of  the  machine  then  commences  in  the  method  of  crrying 
off  the  straw,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  broad  btlt  of  open 
wood  staves,  in  a  chain  frame  work,  passing  over  rollers  at 
either  end,  and  having  also  a  vibratory  motion,  to  shake  out 
any  grain  remaining  among  it.  Along  this  the  straw  travels 
in  a  continuous  stream,  and  is  thrown  over  ot  the  back. 

The  grain  and  cliaff,  thus  separated  from  the  straw,  fall  into 
a  receiver,  from  which  tliey  are  carried  by  two  Archimedean 
screws  to  a  riddle  of  oblique  laths,  resembling  a  partly-closed 
Venetian  blind.  A  continuous  current  of  air  from  the  fan- 
wheel  below  (while  allowing  the  corn  to  drop  through)  throws 
off  the  chaff,  and  carries  the  imperfectly  threshed  kernels  to  a 
receiver  beyond,  from  which,  by  another  Archimedean  screw,  it 
is  carried  back  to  the  thrasher,  there  to  undergo  a  renewal  of 
the  operation,  until  separation  from  the  chaff  is  completed, 
when  alone  it  can  escape  from  the  machine. 

The  clean  grain  having  falWn  through  the  slat  riddle  is  car- 
ried by  a  fourth  Archimedean  screw  through  a  rolling  screen, 
which  allows  weed  seed,  and  the  "  tail"  to  escape  ;  and  having 
passed  this  final  cleansing  process,  the  corn  is  put  into  ^acks, 
and  is  ready  for  market. 

The  machine  weighs  12|  cwt. — about  one-third  the  weight 
of  an  ordinary  machine  of  similar  power;  less  than  a  harvest 
waggon,  and  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  a  road  waggon. 
It  has  not  the  same  appearance  of  strength  and  finish  as  an 
English-made  implement;  but  the  inventor  claims  for  it 
enough  of  the  former  for  the  purpose  required,  and  holds  the 
latter  to  be  nnuecessary  in  a  machine  aiming  at  utility  irre- 
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Bpective  of  omariuu!;.  'rke  J-esuit  is,  tliatit  caa  be  cUppiiecl  st 
a  greatly  reduced  cost,  and  will  so  be  brought  mere  within 
gci:eral  reach. 

The  stack  thras'ned  was  of  moTeil  wheat  (last  year's  crop}, 
hp.rvt  sted  rather  hastily  in  consequence  of  the  fickle  weather, 
and  therefor^;  in  damp  couditio:i.  Tlii?,  it  was  remarked,  made 
the  trial  a  fairer  one  than  with  very  dry  corn,  aud  the  circura- 
star.ce  of  the  wheat  being  mowed  instead  of  reaped  was  also 
against  it. 

The  machine  was  at  work  altogether  4i  hours,  aud  thrashed 
81^  quaiters. 

Tlie  trial  was  witnessed  by  a  numbar  of  practical  nen,  iu- 
cluding  Messrs.  Alfred  May  aud  Son  and  Mr.  Keadel  juu.  (who 
were  making  Mr.  Mechi's  annual  farm  valuation),  Mr.  John 
Hutley,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fenu,  Mr.  II.  T.  Abrey,  Mr.  Sa'ller  sen.  and 
jun. ;  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Wrench,  Mr.  Partridge  (Braxtcd),  Mr. 
Eansome  (Ipswicl),  Mr.  Crane,  aud  other  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  general,  we  might  almost  say  universal, 
opinion  expressed  was  that  the  machine  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  an  improvement  upou  implements  of  that  descrip- 
tion previously  in  use.  The  only  ofijections  raised  were  that 
the  straw  is  more  broken  than  by  the  common  machine,  aud 
that  the  cavings  (broken  ears)  and  chaflf  are  thrown  together. 

The  machine  occasions  very  httle  waste,  and  the  instances  of 
damaged  kernels  were  very  rare.  Indeed  the  sample  was  re- 
markably even,  and  so  good  that  one  farmer  made  a  purchase 
on  the  spot  for  his  this  year's  seed. 

The  visitors  experienced  the  well-known  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Mechi  in  the  shape  of  a  substantial  luncheon  ;  and  those  who 
had  not  previously  made  their  acquaintance,  iuspeoted  the  irri- 
gation, board  feeding,  and  other  arrangements  of  the  farm  with 
considerable  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Mechi  expressed  his  sanguine 
anticipations  that  his  new  cultivator,  or  "  Steam  Farmer,"  as 
it  is  proposed  to  call  it  (the  invention  of  Mr.  Eomaine,  of 
Quebec,  Upper  Canada,  who  was  pra«eut),  will  be  equally 
successful  in  its  operation,  and  promised  that  a  public  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  of  putting  it  to  the  test. — Essex 
Standard. 


TO    THE    EDITOE. 

The  agricultural  world  is  at  last  indebted  to  Mr.  Mechi  for 
the  facilities  he  so  readily  affords  for  the  trial  of  anything  aud 
everything  new,  which  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  advantage 
to  the  farmer.  It  seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of 
things  to  find  the  new  American  "  grain  separator  "  following 
its  congener,  the  reaper,  to  that  go-ahead  locality  Tiptree  Hall, 
and  there  accordingly,  by  the  polite  invitation  of  Mr.  Mechi, 
■we  had  the  opportimity  of  witnessing  the  public  trial  of  this 
new  illustration  of  Brother  Jonathan's  iugeuuity.  We  re- 
marked, with  much  gratification,  as  showing  how  thoroughly 
awakened  our  English  implement-makers  have  become  to  the 
necessity  for  their  keeping  themselves  fully  informed  of  every- 
thing progressive  in  their  important  profession,  that  almost  all 
the  leading  firms  had  come,  some  from  long  distances,  to  see 
the  transatlantic  visitor  who  came  to  strip  them  of  their  laurels  ; 
but  we   have  faith    enough  in    our  Ransoraes,    Hornsbys, 


tsartetts,  Tukfords,  and  othei's  of  the  weil-ksaown  toakera  wiiu 
responded  to  the  call,  to  believe  that  some  among  them  are 
fully  equal  to  the  contest  heralded  by  this  trial.  The  new 
machine  is  undoubtedly  au  excelknt  one,  superior  to  any  of 
English  make  in  some  particulars,  but  not  equal  to  them  in 
some  others — certainly  so  far  sliort  of  perfection  as  to  warrant 
our  belief  that  there  is  room  for  yet  further  improvement  by 
engrafting  upon  it  the  better  points  of  the  machines  now  at 
work  in  our  farm- yards.  In  one  respect  it  surpasses  any  com- 
biacd  threshing  and  dressing  machine  we  have  oeen  or  heard 
of:  it  weighs  only  14  cwt.,  as  contrasting  with  from  35  to  45 
cat.  in  similar  machines  of  home  manufacture.  Again  it  is 
very  steady  at  its  work ;  and  it  perfectly  dresses  wheat,  which 
it  was  thrashing  when  we  saw  it  at  one  operation.  It  thrashes 
very  clean,  aud  shakes  out  all  the  grai'i  from  the  straw,  and 
above  all,  it  will  evidently  be  a  very  cheap  machine.  It  is  a 
narrow  machine,  not  more  than  30  or  32  inches  wide,  and  has 
a  drum  16  inches  in  diameter,  the  beaters  of  which  are  closely 
set  with  wrought-iron  teeth  running  bstween  similar  teeth 
upou  the  concave,  and  is  driven  at  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  weight  of  the  drum  being  200  pounds.  From  the 
drum  the  straw  is  delivered  upon  a  very  cleverly  contrived 
shaker  of  round  wood,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  driven  by 
toothed  pulleys,  working  in  undulations  up  a  considerable  ele- 
vation :  being  endless,  this  shaker  has  a  cross  web  working 
within  it,  which  delivers  at  the  side  any  long  straws  which 
would  otherwise  collect  and  choke  it  up.  The  thrashed  stuff 
is  delivered  by  Archimedean  screws,  working  beneath  the 
screen  aud  shaker,  upon  an  excellent  riddle  of  new  construction, 
through  which  nothing  but  corn  passes,  and  the  heads  of  corn, 
pulse,  &c.,  which  pass  over  it  are  collected  in  a  trough,  and 
taken  back  by  the  agency  of  another  screw  to  be  re-thrashed. 
The  clean-dressed  com  is  delivered  at  the  side  by  another 
Archimidean  screw,  into  a  revolving  screen,  which  takes  out 
the  broken  corn,  seeds,  &c.  It  thrashed  upon  the  avernge  of 
several  times  we  tried  its  rate  of  delivery  during  our  stay  1^ 
bushels  of  corn  per  minute,  of  wheat  of  excellent  yield  and 
average  length  of  straw,  aud  threshing  out  very  freely. 
Against  its  advantages  we  must  put  the  facts  that  it  completely 
destroys  the  straw  for  any  purpose,  but  as  litter ;  that  it  de- 
livers straw,  pulse,  and  chaff  in  one  indiscriminate  heap;  that 
it  breaks  the  corn  more  than  the  best  English  machines,  ar.d 
this  damage  would  certainly  be  considerable  in  old  grain  ;  that 
it  is  full  of  geared-wheel  motions,  which  are  always  troublesome 
from  wear  aud  breakage,  and  which  our  makers  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  get  rid  of;  ant  that  it  is  so  lightly  made,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  knocked-up  much  too  rapidly  to 
satisfy  the  English  farmer  as  to  its  eventual  cost  being  com- 
pensated for  by  its  extreme  lightness.  The  justice  of  our 
comments  will,  djubtless,  be  in  a  very  short  time  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  the  agriculturists,  in  whose  interest  we  make 
them,  as  we  understand  the  inventor,  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  brought  over  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
his  patent  right,  aud  doubtless  some  of  our  makers  will  be  de- 
sirous to  secure  so  good  and  so  improvable  an  implement,  aud 
we  shall  then  see  th.em  subjected  to  the  fullest  test  of  expe- 
rience, aud  in  the  meantime  we  thank  Mr.  Moffat  for  the  spur 
which  his  ingenuity  and  enterprise  will  give  to  our  manufac- 
turers. B„ 

Nov.  4, 1853. 
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LOIS    WEEDON    WHEAT    C  U  LTI V  x\T  I  O  N. 


Sir, — If  yoii  will  be  so  good  as  to  admit  the  followincr 
statement  of  my  experience  of  the  Lois  'Weedon  system  of 
growing  wheat,  perhnps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  otl'.crs 
who  are  circums'areed  like  myself,  and  farm  o;i  a  very  sma'l 
scale. 

I  had  carefully  read  and  studied  the  principles  of  the  sjstcm 
ia  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet,  "  A  Word  in  Sensou,"  ar.d  I  liaJ 
seen  (as  tvciy  one  in  this  parish  must  have  seen)  that  eveiy 
fact  recorded  therein  was  scrupidously  correct.  I  therefore 
fearlessly  entered  upon  my  undertaking  to  cultivate  half  an 
acre  (superficial  measure)  ia  the  same  way ;  and  I  now  proceed 
to  show  the  results. 

1S51. 


Paid  for  digging       , . 

Dropping  tlie  seed    . . 

Six  and  a-half  pints  of  seed  , . 

Bird-keeping 


Thrashing  and  winnowing 
Total  outlay 


Eighteen  bushels  clean  wheat,  at  43.  ^^d. 
Two  and  a-half  second  ditto,  at  3$.  4|d. . 
Fifteen  ewt.  straw,  at  la.  Gd.  . . 

Produce    . . 
Deduct  outlay 


£    a. 

d. 

1     0 

0 

0     1 

6 

0     0 

6 

0    6 

0 

0  12 

0 

12     0 

0 

£    s. 

d. 

3  18 

9 

0    8 

5^ 

1     2 

6 

Amount  of  profit 
1852. 


5     9     Si 
2    0    0 

£3     9     8| 


Paid  for  double  digging 

Dropping  the  seed  . . 

Six  and  a  half  pints  of  seed 

Bird-keepiiig 

Thrashing  and  winnowing 

Total  outlay 


Fifteen  bushels  clean  wheat,  at  43.  lOd. 
One  bushel  second  ditto 
Fourteen  cwt.  straw,  at  la.  6d. 


£    s.  d. 

18  8 
0     16 

0    0  G 

0     5  0 

0  12  0 

£2    7  8 

£    s.  d. 

3  12  6 

0  4  0 

1  1  0 


Produce    . . 
Deduct  outlay 

.      4  17 
.      2    7 

6 

8 

Amount  of  profit 
1S53. 

Paid  for  double  digging 

Dropping  the  seed  . . 

Six  and  a-quarter  pints  of  seed 

Bird-keeping 

Thrashing  and  winnowing 

.  £2     9 

£      8. 

.      1  13 
.      0     1 
,      0    0 
.      0     5 
.      0  12 

10 

d. 
0 
6 
G 
0 
0 

Total  outlay 

Fifteen  bushels  clean  wheat,  at  8s. 
One  bushel  second  ditto 
Thirteen  cwt.  straw,  at  Is.  Gd. . 

.  £2  12 

£    s. 
.      6     0 
.     0    7 
.      0  19 

0 

d. 
0 
0 
6 

Produce    . . 

Deduct  outlay 


7    6    6 
2  12    0 


Amount  of  profit     ..£414    6 


This  statement  -.viU  be  very  iuconiplets  wltl>«ut  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

It  v,i  1  b»  seen  that  in  the  three  years  there  Ins  been  a 
dinii-.ulion  of  produce  fromtwcuty  buihe'i  lo  sixteen.  Now, 
liad  0.11  ('.i:i!i"Ution  been  coufi'.ied  to  n.yscif,  w-il  to  olliers 
who  foUnv  the  sa:ne  system,  there  riiight  li-ive  been  seme 
fcrc3  in  the  objecti'.ii  that  the  grosvth  of  w'.ieat  yri^r  alter 
year  on  the  same  half-acre  was  exhausting  tiic  land ;  but  every 
farmer  knows,  and  has  found  to  his  cost,  that  while  the  first 
year  (18")!)  was  a  singularly  good  year  for  wheat,  1852  was  a 
singiilnrly  bad  one,  and  the  present  ycir  stdl  worse.  I  will 
not  presume  to  discuss  here  the  deeper  points  of  this  question 
as  to  exhaustion  of  the  land  ;  for  it  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
"  Word  in  Season"  (pp.  18,  19,  20,  eleventh  edition).  With 
regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  facts  there 
stated  proved  in  the  case  of  any  given  soil ;  and  if  it  tiira  out 
that  they  are  correct,  it  is  quite  plaiu  that  on  the  majority  of 
claya  and  loams — that  is,  on  what  ere  considered  wheat  soi's — 
there  is  sufficient  inorganic  food  for  the  wheat  phnt  to  render 
them  practically  inexhaustible,  and  that  therefore  the  Lois 
Weedon  system  of  tillage,  by  deepening  the  staple,  so  far 
from  exhausting  the  land,  leaves  it  in  belter  condition  than  it 
ever  was  before. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  the 
system  has  proved  in  my  case  very  profitable,  giving  a  net 
average  profit  of  £3  lis.  4d.  per  half-acre ;  or  supposing  it  to 
be  a  whole  acre— superficial  measure — of  £7  23.  8d. 

My  intention  was  to  follow,  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
throughout,  the  directions  laid  down  for  my  guidance,  for  I 
felt  if  I  did  not  do  so,  the  system  would  no  longer  be  Mr. 
Smith's  but  my  own  a?  far  as  I  swerved  from  it,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  whatever  result  might 
follow,  but  only  myself.  I  kept  close  tlicrefore  to  rule,  except 
in  one  instance,  where  I  swerved  unintentionally.  For  I 
thought  it  was  intended  that  the  intervals  should  be  trenched 
at  once  on  entering  on  the  plan,  two  full  tpits  deep  ;  and  up 
to  this  time  I  have  acted  upon  that  idea.  But,  upon  closer  ex- 
amination into  the  principles  and  directions  and  practice  of 
Mr.  Smith,  I  found  I  was  wrong ;  end  I  mention  this,  because 
I  hear  that  many  others  have  made  the  same  mistake.  I  now 
find  tliat  for  the  three  or  four  first  years  two  shallow  spits  are 
enough.  For  example,  if  the  sulsail  is  clay,  enly  a  few  inches 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  top— the  guide  as  to  quantity  and 
depth  being  only  just  so  much  of  the  subsoil  as  can  be  pul- 
verized and  mellowed  by  the  winter  and  suaraer  fallow;  and 
not  so  much  of  any  subsoil  as  wonl  1  be  left  in  a  raw  state  at 
the  next  sowing.  My  land,  like  that  of  Mr.  Sniith's  four-acre 
piece,  is  olJ-goiug,  exhausted  land,  and  its  character  ia  a 
gravelly  loam ;  and  I  trenched  it  nearly  twenty  inches  deep  at 
once,  which  was  wrong  in  two  ways.  For  I  believe  it  was  dis- 
advantageous to  the  rrop ;  and  it  was  certainly  d;tiimeatal  to 
the  pocket,  for  it  added  15s.  to  the  expense  of  the  digging.  So 
that  if  I  1-a  1  strictly  followed  th.e  directions  in  this  re.^pect,  my 
net  annual  profits  from  ray  hslf  acre  would  have  been  £4  Gs.  4d. 
instead  of  only  £3  lis.  4d. 

There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  the  conditions  consi- 
dered by  Mr.  Smith  as  indispensable  to  succesD,  may  be  evaded 
or  neglected.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  strict  injunctions  for 
early-sowing,  a  solid  bed  for  the  wheat,  jucftciiAis  Btirrings  of 
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the  surface,  well-pulverized  and  well-cleaued  intervals — the 
outer-rows  well  earthed  up.  Reports  have  beeu  published  of 
■want  of  success — nay,  of  utter  failures,  on  this  plan.  The 
object  of  all  discussions  and  all  statemeuts  of  this  nature  being 
to  elicit  the  truth,  it  does  seem  to  me — if  I  may  be  allowed 
humbly  to  express  my  opinion — that  the  very  first  thiiig,  before 


coming  to  any  judgment  on  the  matter,  should  be  to  ascertain 
in  every  such  repotted  case,  whether  the  conditions  were 
strictly  carried  out,  or,  owing  to  any  circumstances  whatever, 
evaded,  or  neglected. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Lois  Weedon,  Oct.  I9th,  1853.  H.  Jones. 


BAKE  WELL     FARMERS'     CLUB 


This  important  and  flourishing  association  held  their  meet- 
ing ou  Monday,  Oct.  24  :  the  following  were  the  prizes 
awarded — 

CATTLE. 

Best  short-horned  bull,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  £2 
10s.,  Messrs.  Furuiss,  Birchill  Farm.  Second  best,  £1  Ss., 
Mr.  Benjamin  SwafReld,  Pilsbury  Grange. 

Best  yearling  short-horned  bull,  £2  10a.,  Messrs.  Furnias, 
Birchill  Farm.  Second  best,  £1  5s.,  Mr.  T.  Gregory,  Meadow 
Place. 

Best  short-horned  co',?  iucalf,  or  having  had  a  calf  since 
March  1,  1853,  £2  lOs.,  Mr,  B.  Swaffield,  Pilsbury  Grange. 
Second  best,  £1,  Mr.  William  Smith, Bakewell. 

Best  short-horned  heifer,  in  milk  or  incalf,  £2,  Mr.  B. 
Swaffield,  Pilsbury  Grange.  Second  best,  £1  53.,  Mr.  William 
Jepsou,  Edensor 

Best  yearling  short-horned  heifer,  £1  lOs.,  and  second  best 
£1,  Messrs.  Furniss,  Birchill  Farm. 

Best  bull  calf,  of  the  short-horned  breed,  six  months  and 
under  twelve  old,  £1,  Mr.  P.  Furuiss,  Pilsley. 

Best  fat  cow  or  heifer,  £1,  Mr.  W.  Jeps?u,  Edensor. 

SHEEP. 

Best  loni?-woolled  ram,  of  any  age,  above  a  shearling,  £2  10s., 
Mr.  Robert  Purseglove,  Ashford.  Second  best,  £1  5s  ,  Messrs. 
Furniss,  Birchill  Farm. 

Best  sbeatling  long-woolled  ram,  £2  lOs.,  Messrs.  Furniss, 
BirchdlFarm.  Second  best,  £1  Ss.,  Mr.  Thos.  Gregory,  Meadow 
Place. 

Best  pen  of  five  long-woolled  ewes,  which  have  bred  and 
suckled  lambs  in  the  spriui?  of  1853,  £2,  Messrs.  Furniss, 
Birchill  Farm.  Second  beat,  £1,  Mr.  Robert  Sybray,  Suitter- 
ton  Hall. 

Bfst  pen  of  five  long-woolled  theaves,  £2,  Messrs.  Furniss, 
Birchill  Farm.     Second  best,  £1,  Mr.  Peter  Furniss,  Pilsley. 

PIGS. 

Best  boar  of  any  age,  £1  lOs.,  Mr.  Samuel  Potter,  Smerrill. 
Best  breeding  sow  of  any  age,  most  adapted  for  general  use, 
£1  10s.,  Messrs.  Furniss,  Birchill  Farm. 

HORSES. 

Best  brood  mare  of  the  draught  kind,  with  her  foal  at  htr 
foot,  £2,  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  Meadow  Place. 

Best  two-year-old  gelding  or  filly  of  the  draught  kind,  £1 
10s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  Meadow  Place. 

Best  yearling  gelding  tr  filly  of  the  draught  kind,  £1  10s., 
Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  Meadow  Place. 

GIVEN    BY    MR.   THOMAS    BURGOINE. 

Best  stallion  of  the  draught  kind,  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards, £3  33.,  Mr.  William  Wright,  Wheston. 

Best  draught  horse  of  either  sex,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  G.  Beardmore, 
Perry  Foot. 

CHEESE. 

GIVEN  BY  THE  HON.  G.  H.  CAVENDISH,  M.P. 

To  the  manager  of  the  dairy  (be  she  mistress  or  maid)  who 
shall  exhibit  the  best  six  cheeses,  not  to  be  tested  ly  boring  or 
otherwise  previous  to  the  exhibition,  £3  3s.,  Mr.  William  Taicg, 
Dirtlow.     Second  best,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  Joseph  Owen,  Peaks  Hill. 

R.  W,  M.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  allusion  to 
the  present  evils  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and  the  duties  of  the 
farmers  to  their  servants,  said : — "  He  would  first  call  their 
attention  to  the  law  of  settlement,  which  Lore  directly  upon 
the  farming  labourers  and  upon  their  work,  and  upon  their 


wages.  They  must  not  expect  men  who  had  to  travel  three, 
four,  and  five  miles  to  their  work  and  back,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  properly  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  like  to 
ask  them  how  they  could  expect  a  man  to  walk  ten  miles  and 
do  his  two  shillings'  worth  of  work  besides  ?  (Hear,  hear).  This 
was  a  serious  and  important  question  affecting  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed.  He  claimed  for  the  working  man 
every  advantage  which  circumstances  could  give  him,  and  he 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  proper  cottages  for  their  labourers.  At 
present  labourers  were  too  frequently  herded  together  more 
like  swine  than  human  beings  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  better 
their  condition  there  was  this  difficult  problem  to  solve — whe- 
ther they  could  bring  to  the  cottage  air,  light,  water,  and  com- 
fort, and  still  make  it  pay.  How  was  a  landlord  of  moderate 
income  to  build  properly  constructed  cottages  so  as  to  give 
him  a  return  for  the  money  expended  ?  Had  their  friend  Sir 
Josci'h  Paxton  been  present,  he  would  have  asked  him,  when 
his  beautiful  palaces  were  finished,  to  turn  his  attention  to  this 
point  (cheers).  As  to  the  condition  of  labourers  resident  in 
farm-houses,  he  was  more  inclined  to  blame  the  tenant  than  the 
landlord  :  he  had  had  many  applications  from  tenants  to  build 
pig-sties  and  sheds,  but  he  never  heard  a  tenant  apply  for  the 
erection  of  separate  bedrooms  for  his  servants  so  as  to  put  the 
sexes  more  apart  from  each  other.  The  consequence  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  too  frequently  seen  ou  Petty  Ses- 
sions days ;  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  arose  from  the  master 
and  his  wife  not  doing  their  duty.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  morals  of 
servants — to  watch  over  them  with  the  same  anxious  and  as- 
siduous care,  as  if  they  were  their  own  children — to  make 
them  better  men  and  better  women,  and  then  they  would  be 
better  farm  servants ;  but  so  long  as  they  were  regarded  as 
mere  implements  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  long  they  would  have 
to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  their  work  done  (Hear, 
hear).  They  boasted  of  these  days  of  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, and  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  terms  had  become  house- 
hold words ;  but  as  regards  agricultural  servants  they  had  re- 
trograded most  lamentably.  Evtry  one  who  had  read  of  the 
feudal  times  of  Haddon  and  Hardwick  Halls  must  be  aware 
that  the  proprietors  of  those  fine  old  mansions  took,  in  ancient 
days,  every  care  to  instruct  their  domestics  in  virtue  and 
morality  ;  but  that  system  had  died  out,  at  any  rate  as  re- 
garded farm  servants,  and  he  asked  what  they  had  substituted 
itiitsijlace?  He  feared  only  neglect  (Hear,  hear.)"  He  after- 
wards said,  in  reference  to  a  most  important  matter  to  the 
farmer — the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics — "  Much  good 
might  be  effected  if  committees  were  appointed  to  report  from 
time  to  time  whether  a  particular  district  was  progressing  or 
retrograding,  furnishing  also  statistics  upou  the  agricidture  of 
the  neighbourhood,  of  which  they  were  at  the  present  tirr;e 
lamentably  deficient.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  no  machinery 
was  in  existence  by  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
produced  in  the  kingdom  could  be  ascertained,  but  he  trusted 
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that  this  desideratum  would  be  shortly  supplied  (Hear).  He 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  sub-committee  formed  for  this  purpose 
(Hear,  hear),"  He  thus  concluded  : — "He  would  now  con- 
gratulale  them  upon  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  agriculturiil  matters  siuce  last  year ;  then  they  were  dis- 
persed ;  now  everything  connected  with  farming  was  at  a 
remunerative  price,  in  some  cases  being  higher  than  they 
might  expect  or  wish  for.  In  times  of  adversity  he  indidged 
hi'.uself  with  grumbling  as  much  as  possible;  it  was  a  kind  of 
safety-valve ;  it  was  the  farmer's  privilege  to  grumble,  now 
because  it  rained,  then  against  the  sunsliiue  because  it  was 
too  hot ;  Englishmen  must  have  something  to  relieve  them, 
aiul  therefore  they  growled  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  When 
prices  were  bad  some  few  years  ago,  he  (the  President)  joined 
in  the  complaining  chorus  ;  but  he  never  gave  in,  and  advised 
his  friends  to  fight  it  out  like  men.  It  was  well  known  that 
a  state  of  prosperity  was  more  ditiicult  to  cope  with  ttiau  one 
of  adversity  ;  therefore  he  slid  unto  them  "  Bear  your  pros- 
perity well,  remembering  that  a  day  of  re-action  will  come. 
Reactions  take  place  in  all  trades  and  in  all  occupations  ;  my 
aJvice  therefore  is,  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ;  then, 
when  the  day  of  adversity  does  succeed,  that  man  who  has  put 
his  house  in  order  will  best  weather  the  storm." 

The  Hon.  G.  II.  Cavendish  concurred  in  mcst  of  the  re- 
marks contained  in  their  chairman's  excellent  speech,  and  more 


particularly  in  those  portions  which  referred  to  the  changed 
state  of  agricultural  atfairs  from  depression  to  unalloyed  pro- 
sperity. They  had  now  wool,  corn,  and  ca'.tle,  at  a  iiigh  price, 
not  by  any  artificial  means,  but  because  God's  blessings  had 
been  showered  upon  tlie  country.  Wool  for  manufacturing 
purposes  was  in  increased  demand,  and  meat  was  readily  dis- 
posed of,  for  trade  was  good  (Applause).  He  tlso  agreed  with 
tlieir  chairman  that  a  continuance  o.''  this  state  of  things  was 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  Every  occu;iation  hid  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  farming  produce  might  next  recede  from  liigh  to 
low  prices.  Corn  might  be  lower,  and  the  high  price  of  meat 
must  to  some  extent  liuiit  consumption  ;  still  ha  must  con- 
gratulate them  upon  the  favour.ible  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  met  (Hear,  hear).  The  remarks  made  in  an  excellent 
speech  by  a  clergyman  at  the  Bolsover  meeting  (the  llev.  C. 
W.  Whiter)  were  very  applicable  to  the  present  time  :  refer- 
ring to  the  remuneration  of  the  labouring  population,  that 
clergyman  said  they  nmst  not  only  make  it  a  question  of 
wages,  but  they  must  look  to  their  men  afterwards — 
they  must  not  only  watch  them  in  the  fields,  but 
they  must  attend  to  their  comfort  at  home  and 
give  their  children  a  good  education.  In  these  days  when  so 
many  labourers  were  going  to  distant  lauds,  they  must  try  to 
attach  them  to  their  homes,  and  do  something  besides  paying 
wages  to  keep  them  there  (Applause). 


THE    FARNINGHAM    AND    DARTFORD    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


A  certain  identity  of  interest  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  is  a  home-truth  pretty 
generally  admitted.  The  well-doing  of  the  one 
must  in  some  measure  affect  the  other  ;  and  hence 
arises  a  sympathy  that  it  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
to  encourage  and  develop.  Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary—  and  certainly  that  has  been  little 
enough,  so  far — the  public  recognition  of  duties 
honestly  pursued  and  earnestly  performed  must  be 
as  politic  as  it  is  just.  We  compliment  the  scholar 
as  we  award  him  that  distinction  he  has  achieved 
amongst  his  fellows  ;  the  soldier  carries  on  his 
breast  the  testimony  of  his  good  services  ;  while 
the  townsman  gradually  reaches  those  civic  digni- 
ties, an  upright  course  of  conduct  should  insure 
him.  From  the  lad  who  carries  off  his  prize  at 
school,  to  the  statesman  who  stands  at  last  in  all 
that  power  of  place  his  abilities  have  earned  for  him, 
the  I'eward  of  merit  cannot  but  impress  a  good 
principle.  It  affords  us  both  the  incentive  and  the 
example ;  and  in  honouring  the  one,  we  lead  the 
many  to  study  how  they,  too,  may  come  to  rank  as 
worthily. 

In  no  pursuit,  perhaps,  are  master  and  man  more 
closely  associated  than  in  the  business  of  a  rural 
life.  They  stand,  it  may  be  almost  said,  at  the 
mercy  of  each  other,  and  profit  or  suffer  in  some- 
thing like  a  direct  proportion  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  perform  their  respective  duties.  It  is 
not,  either,  master  and  man  alone  that  are  interested 


here.  The  whole  neighbourhood  will  cheerfully 
admit  the  exercise  of  that  influence,  which,  com- 
mencing may-be  with  the  lower  power,  impresses 
on  him  the  value  of  able  industry  and  good 
conduct. 

The  farmers  of  East  Kent,  the  employers  in  this 
instance,  would  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  demonstrations  of  this  character.  The 
labourers,  again,  appear  as  well  able  to  appreciate 
what  is  thus  done  for  them.  Master  and  man,  so 
far,  are  in  the  right  way  of  each  one  doing  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  means.  If  there  be  any 
exception,  it  is  in  a  yet  higher  power  than 
either  of  these.  The  Society  which  now  heads 
this  paper  as  the  Farningham  and  Dartford, 
held  its  opening  day  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  2. 
It  succeeds  another  that  within  these  six  weeks 
had  existence,  we  believe,  as  the  "  East  Kent." 
That  association  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Sidney,  Sir  Percival  Dyke,  and  other  landowners 
in  the  district.  "  The  Farningham  and  Dartford," 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  high  names  to  re- 
commend it.  As  we  were  told  from  the  chair,  at 
the  dinner,  it  is  simply  a  "  self-constituted  body  of 
agriculturists,"  doing  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves. The  East  Kent  Association  had  the  patron- 
age of  gentlemen,  who  gave  — as  we  were  assured 
by  the  same  authority — "  neither  their  attendance 
nor  support."  They  could  not  be  brought  to  really 
feel  the  advantage  of  such  meetings.     Their  influ- 
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ence,  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  was  more  to  enervate 
than  incite ;  and  the  practical  men  long  saw,  how- 
ever closely  the  two  classes  might  be  associated  on 
a  hand-bill  or  a  circular,  they  v/ere  never  working 
together.  Uadar  tliese  circumstances,  the  farmers 
of  the  district  came  to  a  hold  resolve,  but  no  less  a 
wise  one.  Tney  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  King 
Log.  They  broke  up  the  East  Kent  Society,  and, 
while  my  lords  and  gentlemen  stood  passively  by, 
they  formed  another  with  a  similar  object,  but  with 
far  better  working  machinery — the  Dartford  and 
Farningham  Association,  "  a  self-constituted  body 
of  agriculturists." 

This  is  now  something  more  than  a  month  old, 
while  "  the  problem  of  its  success,"  as  was  de- 
clared with  some  pride,  "  is  already  solved." 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  had  joined 
the  society  by  Wednesday,  Nov.  2;  between  fifty  and 
sixty  teams  were  at  work  in  the  field,  and  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  the 
dinner,  at  which  we  first  heard  the  decline  of  one 
empire,  and  the  rise  of  the  other.  We  think  we 
may  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  good  farmer  or 


a  good  labourer  in  the  whole  district  but  has 
an  active  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

What  we  have  recorded  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  than  any  parti- 
cular opinion  of  our  own.  It  has  never  been  our 
purpose  to  place  landlord  and  tenant  in  opposition 
to  each  other ;  at  the  same  time  our  first  care  has 
been  the  becoming  independence  of  the  English  far- 
mer. Too  often,  we  fear,  has  he  had  but  the  nominal 
support  of  those  who  professed  to  work  v/ith  him  ; 
and  too  often  has  he  thus  been  stayed  from  doing 
what  he  otherwise  might  have  done  for  himself. 
The  farmers  of  East  Kent  are  generally  men  of 
character,  means,  and  energy ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  give  proportionate  attention  to  the  move  they 
have  made  on  their  own  behalf.  It  is  in  many 
ways  a  significant  one.  May  it  carry  its  own  moral 
with  it.  ''  The  promotion  and  encouragem,ent  of 
the  labourer  "  should  be  as  much  a  landlord's  care 
as  his  tenant's,  and  we  shall  be  the  first  to  hail 
the  two  joining  once  more — perhaps  a  little  more 
heartily — in  so  good  a  cause. 


AGRICULTURAL      STATISTICS, 


"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  oblige  you  ?" 
asked  an  officious  gentleman  of  his  long-suffering 
friend.  "There  certainly  is,"  replied  the  other, 
"  one  thing  by  which  you  may  oblige  me  very  much, 
and  that  is,  to  leave  me  alone."  The  English  agri- 
culturist, we  feai",  has  been  gradually  brought  to 
this  noli  me  tangere  state  of  mind.  His  officious, 
or  his  official  friends,  have  been  worrying  him  so 
long  with  vi^hat  they  mean  to  do  for  him,  or  what 
they  shoidd  be  ready  to  do  for  him,  if  he  will  only 
name  it,  that  his  patience  has  at  last  given  way. 
His  confidence,  too,  appears  to  have  gone  with  it; 
and  recollecting  all  the  faith  he  has  put  in  others,  and 
what  has  come  of  it,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  have 
"  no  trust "  for  the  future.  He  begins  to  see  that, 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  the  sooner  he  sets 
about  considering  how  he  can  do  it  for  himself,  the 
better  for  him.  If,  then,  he  is  still  persecuted  with 
patrons  from  high  places  insisting  on  obliging  him  in 
some  way  or  other,  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  meet 
them  with  the  authority  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  assure  them  that  the  greatest  favour  they  can 
confer  on  him  is  to  leave  him  alone. 

It  has  ah-aady  too  come  to  this.  An  application 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  been  met 
very  much  in  the  spirit  we  have  referred  to.  It  is 
yet  questionable,  however,  v/hether  we  can  class  the 
whole  body,  or  majority  of  agriculturists,  with  that 
small  portion  only  with  whom  the  answer  so  far 


rests.  We  must  cordially  say,  that  for  our  own 
part  we  hoi)e  not.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  literally 
define  what  is  meant  by  "  Agricultural  Statistics," 
we  believe  we  should  find  them  something  v/hich, 
for  almost  every  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  possess. 
We  feel  tolerably  confident  that,  in  the  end,  such 
information  as  would  by  this  means  be  distributed, 
would  act  almost  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producer  and  consumer.  It  would  give  to  all  the 
best  chance  of  a  fair  market,  and  enable  the  man 
of  small  means  to  meet  the  heavy  sjjeculator  on 
something  a  little  more  like  equal  terms. 

Of  course  much  would  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  statistics  may  be  collected.  "  They 
want  me  to  tell  them  how  I  make  up  my  income," 
says  one  gentleman  of  long  and  high  standing  as  a 
practical  farmer.  "  The  character  of  the  scheme  is 
altogether  too  inquisitorial,"  decide  a  whole  body 
of  others,  after  mature  deliberation  over  the  invita- 
tion before  them.  "  It  may  do  good  for  somebody 
else,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  can  do  me  any,"  adds 
a  third :  "  and  so  let  somebody  else  go  to  work 
about  it :  I  don't  mean  to  trouble  myself." 

These  are  the  o])inions,  there  is  no  denying  it,  of 
some  practical  authorities.  The  deliberate  deter- 
mination arrived  at,  in  the  meeting  we  quote  from, 
is  already  well  known  from  its  general  ])ublication  j 
for  the  others  we  ourselves  can  venture  to  answer. 
Let  us  meet  them  with  another  authority  they  will 
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be  at  once  prepared  to  respect,  and  with  an  argu- 
ment to  which  they  will,  we  hope,  be  inclined  to 
give  something  of  that  attention  it  really  merits. 
The  name  of  Lord  Ashburton  stands  deservedly 
high  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  this  country. 
He  was,  be  it  remembered,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  able  Pre- 
sidents the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  ever  yet 
selected.  His  Lordship's  endeavour,  while  in  that 
office,  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  British  farmer  his 
true  position,  and  to  advise  how  he  might  becom- 
ingly maintain  it.  He  has  the  same  laudable  am- 
bition still.  The  letter  he  has  just  written  on  this 
question  of  statistics  would  have  told  from  any 
quarter.  Coming  from  one  we  know  so  well,  let  us 
consider  it  in  that  light  in  which  it  really  should  be 
regarded— the  advice  of  a  friend  whose  best  sym- 
pathies are  witli  us. 

Here,  to  begin  with,  is  another  interpretation  of 
that  terrible  inquisition  our  Hampshire  friends 
appear  to  dread  so  much  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  poiut,  the  Government  does  not 
seek  to  know  the  amQiut  of  each  man's  stock  or  the  extent  of 
ea^h  ^aa's  cultivation,  S'i?h  a  ret'irn  ^fould  be  too  cumbrous 
for  use,  too  expensive  for  publication.  The  Governmen  ^aits 
the  sum-totals,  not  the  items  of  which  those  sum-totals  a.*e 
composed.  It  seeks  lo  more  to  mark  and  distinguish  the  re- 
turn of  each  occupier  than  we  seek  to  mark  and  distiuguish 
each  brick  of  which  our  house  is  composed.  The  house  must 
be  put  together  brick  by  brick,  and  the  return  for  the  three 
kingdoms  must  be  gathered  item  by  item ;  but  the  items 
which  compose  the  sum- total  will  be  as  much  lost  iu  the  mass 
and  aggregate  of  the  whole  as  the  bricks  which  compose  the 
house  are  lost  in  the  mass  and  magnitude  of  the  building." 

Then,  as  to  the  object  the  Government  has  in  all 
this — 

"  It  has  now  for  many  consecutive  years  spent  large  suras  in 
order  to  collect,  digest,  and  publish  the  statistics  of  trade, 
shipping,  and  manufactures  for  the  good  of  the  merchants, 
shipowners,  and  manufacturers.  Why  should  not  some  little 
money  have  been  spared  to  do  as  much  for  us  ?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  ommou  sense  that  every  month  the  public  should 
have  paraded  before  their  eyes,  and  canvassed  in  the  news- 
papers, the  tons  of  shipping  and  the  pounds  of  cotton  which 
have  entered  or  quitted  our  ports,  and  that  no  intimation 
should  be  given  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  of  the  food  pre- 
pared and  preparing  for  a  people's  subsistence  ?  Is  onr  in- 
dustry so  unimportant,  our  capital  so  minute,  that  no  note 
should  be  taken  of  its  condition  ?" 

Facts  however,  after  all,  tell  more  than  argument, 
or  mere  anticipation  of  what  may  be  results.  Let 
us  impress  this  once  more,  it  is  aproj)os  enough 
just  now.  What  has  good  information  done  for 
some  of  our  friends  on  Mark  Lane  within  this 
month  or  two  ? 

"The  great  corn-dealers  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of 
cuUecting  some  such  information  for  their  own  guidance. 
Mr.  Saunders,  of  Liverpool,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee,  ui  1833,  that  he  employed  agents  to  travel  over 
the  corn  districts,  and  report  to  hira  both  the  c\iUivation  and 


the  yield.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  partial 
knowledge?  Mr.  Saunders  can  operate  on  the  market  for 
many  days  before  we,  the  bulk  of  the  sellers,  become  aware  of 
the  true  circumstances  which  regulate  the  price  of  what  we 
have  to  sell." 

We  find  that  we  are  re-producing  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  admirable  address.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  much  studied ;  nor  must  we  leave  it 
without  one  more  extract,  so  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  o])inions.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  less  reason  to  fear  "  showing  up  "  than 
the  working  farmer  of  this  kingdom.  The  more 
he  is  understood  the  more  will  his  efforts  come  to 
be  appreciated,  as  the  less  liable  will  he  be  to  that 
absurd  abuse  which  has  so  long  and  so  mahciously 
pursued  him.  Mark  the  ex-President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  on  this  point;  and  then  let 
not  the  farmer  be  afrsid  of  doing  justice  to  himself : 

"  These  statistics  would  obtain  for  us  justice  iu  this  respect. 
They  would  show  that  the  contribution  of  the  foreigner  to  the 
subsistence  of  this  country  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
that  furnished  by  us.  They  would  prove,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  backward,  unenterprising  race,  bigoted  to  ancient 
practices  and  incapable  of  improvement,  we  were  brmging 
every  year  more  and  more  acres  into  cultivation,  and  that  wc 
were  every  yeaf  iavestiug  more  capital,  however  small  might 
be  the  profit  we  derived  from  it.  They  would  place  the  small 
farmer  more  upon  an  equality  with  the  great  dealer  upon  the 
Corn  Exchange.  They  wovdd  further  give  to  the  trade  such 
accurate  information  aa  would  diminish  the  danger  of  those 
fatal  speculations  which  ransack  the  world  for  corn  under 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  scarcity,  and  bring  ruiu  on  all 
engaged." 

One  thing  is  certain.  Sooner  or  later  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  statistics  must  come ;  for  the 
attempt,  however,  so  far,  little  can  be  said.  The 
Government  has  set  about  the  business  with  a  weak- 
ness, and  want  of  energy  that  might  almost  lead 
one  to  suppose  they  intended  the  experiment 
to  be  a  failure.  It  is  a  serious  question,  after  all, 
whether  they  have  any  right  to  so  coolly  sad- 
dle a  board  of  guardians  with  the  initiative ; 
or,  indeed,  if  they  are  at  all  warranted  in  de- 
pending on  machinery  of  so  uncertain  and  alto- 
gether independent  a  character.  V/e  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  take  up  the  subject  far  more 
seriously  and  earnestly  than  they  yet  have  done. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  repeat,  they  will  have  to  do  it : 
as,  in  the  words  of  that  good  counsel  we  have  just 
availed  ourselves  of^-"  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
Government  should  now  endeavour  to  collect  agri- 
cultural statistics,  but  that  it  should  never  have 
sought  to  do  so  before." 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  LcrJ  Ashburton 
to  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Alresford  Union  : — 

"'Ihe  Grange,  Oct.  85. 

"  My  (tear  Sh-,— Ilavi:^  been  unfortunat-Iy  prevented  froin 
attending  the  board  of  guanliai  s  on  Friday  last,  when  the  fiihjrct 
of  iigriciiltural  statistics  was  brouglit  under  discussion,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  endeavour  to  remedy  that  omissioB  by 
addressing  a  few  words  to  you  and  to  the  other  Rpnilemen  sip- 
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pointed  as  a  select  committee  to  repoit  upon  the  question,  I  am 
the  more  strongly  induced  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  misappre- 
hensions which  seem  to  have  prevailed,  both  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  return  desired  of  us,  and  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
Government  in  desiring  it. 

"  JN'ow,  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Government  docs  not 
seek  to  know  the  amount  of  each  man's  stock  or  the  extent  of 
each  man's  cultivation.  Such  a  return  would  be  too  cumbrous 
for  use,  too  expensive  for  publication.  Tlie  Government  wants 
the  sum  totals,  not  the  items  of  which  those  sura  totals  are  com- 
posed. It  seeks  no  more  to  mark  and  distinguish  the  return  of 
each  occupier  than  we  seel-  to  mark  and  distinguish  each  brick 
of  which  our  house  is  composd.  The  house  must  be  put  together 
brick  by  brick,  and  the  return  for  the  three  kingdoms  must  be 
gathered  item  by  item  ;  but  the  items  which  compose  the  sura- 
total  will  be  as  much  lost  in  the  mass  and  aggregate  of  the  who'e 
as  the  bricks  which  compose  the  house  are  lost  in  ths  mass  and 
magnitude  of  the  building. 

"  The  next  question  is.  Why  does  the  Government  desire  these 
statistics — what  is  its  motive?  It  certainly  is  not  with  the  view 
of  turning  corndealer  itself,  as  some  have  supposed,  for  that  would 
be  not  only  absurd,  but  illegal.  It  assuredly  has  no  notion  of 
taxing  our  produce,  for  no  Government,  under  a  representative 
system,  would  dare  to  propose  a  tax  upon  the  first  necessaries  of 
life.  It  evidently  does  not  wish  to  pry  into  our  secret  concerns, 
for  it  provides  that  we  may  make  our  returns  at  our  option, 
either  jointly  or  severally. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  endeavour  to  collect  agricultural  statistics,  but 
that  it  should  never  have  sought  to  do  so  before.  It  has  no.v  for 
many  consecutive  years  spent  large  suras  in  order  to  collect, 
digest,  and  publish  the  statistics  of  trade,  shipping,  and  manu- 
factures for  the  goiid  of  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  manu- 
facturers. Why  should  not  some  little  money  have  been  spared 
to  do  as  much  for  us  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  common  sense  that 
every  month  the  public  should  have  paraded  before  their  eyes. 
and  canvassed  in  the  newspapers,  the  tons  of  shipping  and  the 
pounds  of  cotton  which  have  entered  or  quitted  our  ports,  and 
that  no  intimation  should  be  given  from  jear's  end  o  year's  end. 
of  the  food  prepared  and  preparing  for  a  people's  subsistence  .' 
Is  our  industry  so  unimportant,  our  capital  so  minute,  that  no 
note  should  be  taken  of  its  condition  ? 

"  This  is  not  iho  case  in  other  countries.  The  United  States  of 
America  make  an  annual  return  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
drawn,  the  quantity  they  require  for  their  own  consumption, and 
the  quantity  they  (an  spare  for  export.  The  great  corndealers 
have  long  felt  tlie  necessity  of  collecting  some  such  information 
for  their  own  gui'lance.  !M  r.  Saunders,  of  Liverpool,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  committee  in  183.3  that  he  employed  agents 
to  travel  over  the  corn  districts  and  report  to  him  both  the  culti- 
vation and  ihe  yield. 

"Now,  wliat  is  Ihe  consequence  of  this  partial  knowledge  ?    Mr. 


Saunders  can  operate  on  the  market  for  many  days  before  we, 
the  bulk  of  the  sellers,  become  aware  of  the  true  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  price  of  what  we  have  to  sell. 

"Some  10  years  ago  the  same  advantage  was  enjoyed  by  the 
great  money  jobbers  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They  kept 
their  couriers  travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  obtained  isiforma- 
tion  five  or  six  days  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  post.  They  made 
rapid  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  but  now  the  electric 
telegraph  has  placed  all  upon  a  level.  The  publication  of  these 
statistics  will  produce  the  same  good  on  the  Corn  Exchange. 

"  There  is  a  further  consideration  which  should  operate  on  our 
judgments,  and  I  therefore  mention  it,  though  it  may  trench  upon 
politics.  Not  only  does  the  farmer  suflfer  for  want  of  statistics 
in  his  contest  for  price  with  the  great  dealer  on  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, but  he  suflfers  also  from  the  same  want  in  his  contest  for 
consideration  and  political  power  with  other  classes  on  the  great 
stage  of  lifi'.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  the 
capital  we  employ  and  the  produce  we  raise  exceed  in  value  all 
the  capitals  and  all  the  produce  besides  raised  in  this  great  manu- 
facturing country  ;  but  I  have  no  figures  to  appeal  to — I  caa 
speak  only  from  conjecture.  When,  therefore,  next  year,  or 
when  at  any  future  time,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  power  according  to  the  importance  and  magnitude  of 
the  several  industries,  our  claims  will  be  most  assuredly  under- 
rated. 

"These  statistics  would  obtain  for  us  justice  in  this  respect. 
They  would  show  that  the  contribution  of  the  foreigner  to  the 
subsistence  of  this  country  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that 
furnished  by  us.  They  would  prive  that,  instead  of  being  a 
backward,  unenterprising  race,  bigoted  to  ancient  practices  and 
incapable  of  improvement,  we  were  bringing  every  year  more 
and  more  acres  into  cultivation,  and  that  we  weie  every  year 
investing  more  capita!,  however  small  might  be  the  profit  we 
derived  from  it.  They  would  place  the  small  farmer  more  upon 
an  equality  with  Ihe  great  dealer  upon  the  Corn  Exchange. 
They  would  furtlier  give  to  the  trade  such  accurate  information 
as  would  diminish  the  danger  of  those  fatal  speculations  which 
ransack  the  world  for  corn  under  mistaken  apprehensions  of 
scarcity,  and  bring  ruin  on  all  engaged. 

"  Actuated  by  these  impressions,  I  have  long  desired  that  we 
should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  other  great  industries  of 
the  country,  and  I  have  done  my  best  at  all  times  to  induce  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  advance  the  money  requisite  for  the 
experiment  which  is  now  before  you. 

"I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr.  Edward  Hunt.  "  Ashburton. 

"  I  should  add  that  our  Scotch  neighbours,  who  are  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  what  is  and  what  is  not  for  their  advantage, 
have  made  their  return  without  hesitation.  A  still  more  search- 
ing return  has  been  made  for  two  years  from  Ireland,  without 
complaint  on  the  part  of  a  tenantry  who  are  as  quick  in  perceiv- 
ing as  tliey  are  skilful  in  producing  a  grievance." 


AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS    OF    OUR    COLONIES. 


Agricultural  statistics  and  other  commercial  topics  of 
a  kindred  character  appear  to  occupy  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  at  present,  for  obvious  reasons — the 
short-comings  of  the  past  harvest,  and  the  consequent 
advance  in  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  which  such 
have  given  rise  to.  But  to  a  country  like  England, 
depending  upon  an  annual  inupcrtation  of  something  like 
twenty-five  percent,  of herproduce,somcthingmorethan 
the  mere  agricultural  statistics  of  her  own  provinces  is 
necessary  to  be  known  ;  for  it  is  also  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  provinces 
from  which  she  is  likely  to  receive  her  imp  irts.  If  we 
this  year,  for  instance,  require  say  from  6,000,000  to 
7,000,000  qrs.  of  foreign  wheat,   it  vfould   be  of  great 


value  to  know  which  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  the 
world  could  best  spare  us  this  supply.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  some  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  our 
actual  short-comings  this  year  as  yet,  both  in  the  breadth 
of  land  under  wheat  and  yield  per  acre  ;  but  diflferences 
here  are  comparatively  little  to  what  they  are  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question  relative  to  our  foreign  supply, 
for,  according  to  one  party,  we  have  almost  got  all  from 
the  Baltic  that  can  well  be  spared  of  breadstufFs,  unless  at 
famine  prices.  The  Black  Sea,  if  we  can  believe  a 
second,  will  soon  be  hermetically  sealed  by  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia.  (?)  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria  will  require  all  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
Mediterranean.      Some  "800,000  qrs."    may  be   had 
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from  the  United  States  of  America  ;  but  what  will  this 
do  to  balance  the  wants  of  the  mother  country,  estimated 
by  such  parties  at  "  12,000,000  qrs.,"  and  even 
"  18,000,000  qrs."  ?  In  short,  if  we  could  believe  them, 
England  is  on  the  eve  of  being  starved  ! 

Another  class  will  have  it  that  America  can  supply  all 
our  wants  ;  for  since  1847,  say  they,  12,000,000  acres 
have  been  taken  possession  of,  while  a  larger  breadth  has 
been  reclaimed,  besides  an  extra  area  of  land  under 
crop,  and  yield  per  acre,  with  increased  facilities  for 
sending  the  surj)lus  to  the  English  market ;  that  the 
immense  accumulations  of  corn  at  Odessa,  Galatz,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  will  be  available  for  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  that  the  present  speculation  in 
corn  is  altogether  unwarranted  by  circumstances.  In 
short,  opinions  are  as  much  divided  as  can  well  be 
imagined — tenfold  more  so  than  what  they  are  as  to  the 
deficiency  of  crop  1853  at  home;  so  that,  from  the  effect 
which  this  has  upon  its  value,  foreign  statistics  are  as 
much  wanted  iis  home,  for  foreign  crops  are  now  being 
bought  up,  and  held  on  hand  in  exporting  markets,  in 
order  to  force  up  the  price  in  importing  ones,  such  as 
Mark-lane  ;  hence  the  consequences  experienced  by 
every  branch  of  industry,  from  provisions  getting  up  to 
an  exorbitant  rate. 

It  is  not  England  alone  which  has  become  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  agricultural  statistics,  for  the  subject 
is  engrossing  the  attention  of  every  kingdom  in  the 
world,  almost ;  and  nowhere  is  it  exciting  a  more  lively 
interest  than  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  our 
own  colonies.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  have  been 
organizing  a  system  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  a  long 
way  a-head  of  us  in  this  respect,  even  although  facts 
are  much  more  difficult  to  collect,  owing  to  the  immensity 
of  her  territory  and  scattered  population,  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  things  are  in  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  her  colonies  are  of  more 
importance  to  England  than  those  of  all  the  world  besides, 
because  she  cannot  now  grow  sufficient  corn  for  herself ; 
and  because  they  are  her  best  customers,  for  the  more  corn 
she  takes  from  them,  the  more  goods  they  take  from  her. 
This  mutual  reciprocity  of  transactions  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  with  greater  care  than 
it  has  been — not  according  to  the  patriarchal  rules  of 
the  olden  time,  but  by  the  reduction  of  modern  science 
to  practice  on  the  self-supporting  principle.  Our  colo- 
nies must  act  as  men,  not  children,  and  by  sequence  be 
treated  as  such,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  develope 
their  productive  resources  ;  and  this  is  just  the  course  of 
things  now  being  established.  Our  colonics  are  striving 
to  develope  their  productive  resources,  so  as  to  recipro- 
cate with  the  demands  of  the  mother  country. 

What  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  our  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  is  equally  true  of  the  statistics  of  the 
mother  country  to  her  colonies,  they  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them  ;  for  with  a  proper  and  timely  know- 
ledge  of  the  state  of  our  crops,  they  could  often  increase 
or  decrease  their  supplies  and  demands  accordingly,  so 
as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  on  an  average  of  years, 
making  good  harvests  cover  bad.  If,  for  instance,  they 
knew  by  April  that  England  was  1,000,000  acres  short 


of  her  usual  breadth  of  winter  wheat,  and  that  appear- 
ances at  this  period  were  unfavourable  to  spring  sowing 
and  harvest,  they  could  always  easily  provide  for  this 
deficiency  by  spring-sowing  and  from  stocks  of  old 
wheat  on  hand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  England  had  her 
full  breadth  of  wheat  land,  and  if  they  knew  by  Mid- 
summer  that  this  was  likely  to  turn  out  an  extra  crop  of 
say  some  2,000,000  qrs.,  they  could  convert  as  much 
of  their  breadstuffs  into  dairy  produce  and  other  provi- 
sions for  the  English  markets,  so  as  to  procure  from 
thence  their  usual  supply  of  manufactured  goods. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  work  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  is  in  full  operation  either  in  the  mother 
country  or  her  colonies.  Indeed,  as  yet  we  are  only 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject  ;  s-o  that  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  on  colonial  statistics  are  a  few  general 
deductions,  showing  their  importance  to  us. 

To  place  an  Englishman  in  the  back-settlements  of 
America,  and  to  suppose  that  he  would  there  toil  under 
the  broiling  sun  of  summer  and  piercing  winds  of  winter, 
not  only  to  grow  bread-corn  for  himself  and  family,  but 
also  for  his  relatives  in  England,  and  not  only  thus  toil 
in  growing  it,  but  also  to  set  out  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles  of  trackless  forest-route,  to  place  his  wheat 
on  board  some  English  bark,  is  just  to  suppose  what  at 
first  sight  appears  absurd  enough ;  for  in  a  land  over- 
flowing with  all  the  natural  productions  of  the  mother 
country,  what  inducement  has  he  to  toil  thus,  summer 
and  winter,  early  and  late,  or  attempt  impossible 
journeys,  with  a  load  of  wheat,  to  save  England  from 
starving.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  have 
hastily  concluded  that  theUnited  States  of  America  would 
not  and  could  not  send  us  more  wheat  this  year  than  last ; 
but  when  we  take  a  more  practical  view  of  the  social 
fabric  of  the  world,  it  is  no  such  absurdity,  for  the  colonist 
cannot  do  better.  Something  more  than  bread-corn  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  domestic  happiness  of  a 
colony  ;  and  those  other  things  he  can  get  cheaper  from 
England  than  he  himself  can  make  them.  The  transac- 
tion is  one  of  mutual  reciprocity. 

An  emigrant,  on  his  arrival  in  a  colony,  is  not  satisfied 
witli  barely  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  like  the  labour- 
ers of  the  mother  country  ;  for  he  must  have  land — a 
farm  of  his  own.  This  is  the  main-spring  of  all  his 
labours.  The  first  ten  or  twenty  years  of  his  life  are  spent 
in  toiling  hard  early  and  late,  to  purchase  land,  reclaim, 
and  stock  it.  The  poor  man  may  commence  with  an 
empty  pocket,  and  at  the  expiry  of  twenty  years  may  be 
in  possession  of  u  farm  worth  ^£'1,000,  or  even  £2,000, 
including  the  stock.  During  this  period  he  must  have 
spent  several  times  this  sum,  exclusive  of  what  he  him- 
self consumed  in  bread-corn.  If  v/e  suppose  that  he 
commenced  with  his  wife  only,  they  could  easily  earn  as 
much  in  one  month  as  would  procure  all  the  bread-corn 
which  they  theisiselvcs  required  in  twelve,  and  so  on 
yearly  until  the  youngsters  were  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
The  balance  of  eleven  months'  labour  would  go  for  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  reclaiming  and  stocking 
of  their  farm. 

Farther  into  details  we  need  rot  enter ;  our  readers 
will  easily  supply  the  balance,  our  space  being   limited. 
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Enough  has  been  premised  from  which  to  deduce  some 
very  important  statistical  conclusions. 

Our  emigrants  now  number  about  500,000  annually  ; 
of  these,  200,000  may  be  set  down  as  efficient  hands, 
worth  on  an  average  2s.  Gd.  per  day.  But  say  only  100,000 
at  this  wage ;  consequently  they  would  be  worth  per 
annum  ^^3,900,000,  or  say  £4,000,000.  If  we  suppose 
they  consume  ten  bushels  of  bread-corn  each,  then  the 
totfil  consumption  would  be  5,000,000  bushels;  and  if 
we  further  suppose  wheat  Gs.  per  bushel,  the  total  value 
Viould  be  £1,500,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£2,500,000,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  or  say  ten  quarters 
for  each  man.  According,  therefore,  to  our  hypothesis, 
we  have  100,000  families,  consisting  of  five  members 
each.  Each  family  is  worth  or  grows  130  bushels,  but 
only  consumes  50,  leaving  a  balance  of  80  bushels  each 
to  cover  other  demands  and  provide  for  the  future. 

But  from  the  previous  data  it  is  assumed  that  the 
100,000  families  are  twenty  years  before  they  are  able  to 
accumulate  their  little  properties  of  the  value  of  £1,000 
each,orthegeneralstock  of  £100,000,000.  Probably  forty 
years  may  be  as  near  the  time  in  many  cases  ;  but  what- 
ever the  length  of  the  period  may  be,  with  an  emigration 
stream  of  500,000  annually,  it  would  give  us  an  effective 
force  of  about  2,000,000  families,  with  five  members  in 
each,  at  this  period,  and  so  on  for  similar,  striving  with 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  accumulate  agricultural 
property.  Of  these,  100,000  would  annually  conclude 
tho  task  of  reclaiming  the  whole  of  their  lands  to 
aration,  merging  in  to  what  may  be  termed  the  normal 
state  of  society  ;  while  500,000  newly  arrived  emigrants, 
or  100,000  families,  would  be  added,  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  the  pioneering  force  to  the  above  number, 
the  result  of  whose  labours  would  be  equivalent  to 
20,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  exclusive  of  their  own  con- 
sumption. The  annual  sales  of  wheat  may  be  about 
10,000,000  qrs.,  the  other  half  of  the  equivalent  being 
other  kinds  of  produce. 

Doubtless,  were  a  perfect  system  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics in  actual  operation,  very  different  results  would 
be  given  from  the  above  ;  for  we  have  supposed  the 
wages  of  settlers — man,  woman,  and  child — only  six- 
pence per  day  each,  while  we  believe  they  are  at  least 
twice  that  sum.  Again,  instead  of  2s,  6d.  per  day  for 
twenty  years  to  each  five  colonists  and  their  offspring,  it 
is  only  during  the  first  year  or  two  that  this  small  sum 
is  reahzed  ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  size  of  each  farm  to 
be  200  acres,  then  10  acres  would  be  recisimed  yearly, 
and  the  last  crop  would  be  worth  from  £200  to  £500, 
instead  of  £39,  so  that  the  average  income  of  the  family 
for  the  twenty  years  would  greatly  exceed  the  sum  we 
have  stated,  and  the  result  in  produce  would  be  equally 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  supposed  the 
whole  of  the  emigrants  to  embrace  agriculture,  while 
probably  only  two-thirds  would  do  so  ;  but  the  annual 
growth  of  society  (30,000,000)  would  be  500,000  and 
upwards,  so  that  one-third  of  this  number  would  at 
least  embrace  agriculture,  thus  making  up  the  former. 
According  to  these  data,  our  colonial  population,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  at  the  present  date  increas- 


ing at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  annually,  the 'one-half 
embracing  agriculture  and  the  other  manufactures  and 
commerce— a  state  of  prosperity  calculated  to  produce 
results  in  the  world  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  in  a  very 
few  years. 

In  our  colonies,  however,  we  have  agricultural  statis- 
tics in  part  to  guide  us  already.  In  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  12,000,000  acres  have  been  sold  during 
the  last  five  years.  Now,  if  we  deduct  2,000,000  acres 
for  roads,  ditches,  woodland,  &c.,  it  will  give  10,000,000 
acres  for  reclaiming,  or  an  annual  sale  of  2,000,000 
acres  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  they  are 
twenty  years  in  being  reclaimed,  then  we  have  40,00O,O0Q 
acres  in  the  course  of  being  brought  under  the  plough. 
Of  this,  2,000,000  acres  would  be  annually  finished^ 
while  a  fresh  purchase  of  2,000,000  acres  reclaimable 
lands  would  be  added  to  the  stock;  consequently  2,000,000 
acres  are  annually  reclaimed,  and  12,000,000  since  1847. 
Lastly,  if  we  divide  the  40,000,000  acres  into  farms  of 
200  acres  each,  we  shall  have  200,000  farms  in  the 
course  of  being  reclaimed,  and  10  acres  on  every  farm 
yearly.  Every  farmer  would  break  up  10  acres  the 
first  year,  and  a  similar  quantity  every  subsequent  year 
of  the  twenty.  The  first  year  he  has  10  acres  under 
crop  ;  the  second,  20  ;  third,  30  ;  fourth,  40  ;  and 
fifth,  50  acres.  After  land  is  cropped  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  just  according  to  its  quality,  it  is  thrown  down  to 
grass,  when  at  the  expiry  of  a  few  years  it  is  again 
broken  up.  On  the  last  year  of  the  twenty,  or  twentieth 
year,  from  100  to  150  acres  on  each  farm  would  be 
under  crop  ;  consequently  50  acres  will  be  under  than 
above  an  average  upon  each  of  the  200,000  farms,  or  a 
total  of  upwards  of  10,000,000  acres  under  crop  yearly, 
yielding  from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  or,  on  an  ave- 
rage, from  10  to  16  bushels,  or  say  12  bushels,  giving 
a  total  of  15,000,000  qrs.  yearly. 

According  to  the  above  hypothesis  of  200,000  farms 
being  annually  sold,  we  have  as  many  farmers  or  families 
settling,  the  one-half  of  whom  may  be  emigrants  from 
Britain  and  other  places  of  Europe,  and  the  other  half 
the  growth  of  society  in  the  Union,  such  as  her  farmer's 
sons.  The  hypothesis  of  a  hundred  thousand  families 
of  emigrants  annually  settling  in  the  Union  for  the  last 
fire  years  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the  facts  of 
the  cate,  while  200  acres  are  probably  large  enough  for 
an  average  size  of  farms.  But  the  sons  of  Amei'ican 
farmers,  and  other  native  purchasers,  are  wealthier,  and 
make  larger  purchases,  bringing  more  machinery  to  bear 
upon  the  reclaiming  of  land.  50,000  farmers  and  400- 
acre  farms  are  pi'obably,  therefore,  nearer  the  thing ;  but 
differences  of  this  kind,  although  they  may  affect  the 
sta'iitical  details  of  the  Union,  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived — 
the  more  interesting  part  of  the  subject  to  us. 

We  must  leave  rcuch  that  ought  to  have  been  said  on 
this  important  subject,  and  briefly  conclude  for  the  prc- 
SL-r:t  by  drawing  attcmtion  to  the  immense  resources  of 
our  colonial  em])ire,  whose  growing  greatness  and  pros- 
perity can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  not  practically 
familiar  witli  the  facts  of  the  case.  Were  a  perfi  ct 
system  of  stat'stics  carried  out,  the  progress  of  industry 
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would  scarcely  be  credited  by  any  in  this  country.  An 
entire  revolution  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years,  partly  from  the  influx  of  Californian  gold,  but 
principally  from  the  progress  of  science.  For  lor'g,  the 
penniless  emigrant  had  no  altorniilive  bul  squat  himself, 
on  his  arrival,  in  the  bush,  and  there,  amid  hardships 
which  tongue  can  scarcely  tell,  complain  that  he  could 
not  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  at  any  price,  to 
procure  a  (ew  of  the  many  comforts  demanded  by 
civilized  life.  But  steamboats  and  railways  are  fast 
expelling  from  the  bush  all  its  hardships,  bringing  mar- 
kets to  every  farmer's  door  ;  for  capital  begins  to  flow 
freely,  affording  plenty  of  employment  to  emigrants  on 
their  arrival,  enabling  them  to  accumulate  the  necessary 
means  to  purchase  land,  and  bring  more  effective  imple- 
ments and  machinery  to  bear  upon  it,  thus  producing 
more  work  in  a  given  time.  The  value  of  agricultural 
property  annually  being  created  is  incalculable.     We 


have  seen  that  in  the  United  States  alone  upwards  of 
2,000,000  acres  are  now  annually  being  reclaimed, 
worth  about  i;'-20, 000,000  increase  of  value,  and  in  a 
few  years  must  greatly  exceed  this  quantity,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  society  and  progress  of  science  ; 
for  farms  are  now  being  reclaimed  in  half  the  time  they 
used  to  be,  greatly  increasing  the  profits  of  the  pioneering 
period  above  what  we  have  stated.  It  is  this  pioneering 
in  the  forest,  the  bush,  and  the  prairie,  creating  agricul- 
tural property,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  colonial 
manufactures  and  commerce,  that  renders  our  colonies 
so  valuable  to  us  as  a  source  of  supply  of  bread  corn, 
and  consumption  of  our  manufactured  goods.  Old 
settlers  are  pushing  their  reclaimed  lands  to  settle  their 
families.  Emigrants  are  toiling  hard  to  acquire  land. 
How  interesting  and  important  to  the  mother  country 
would  the  statistics  of  all  this  be  ! 


WHEAT    SOWING.— MR.    PAWLET'S    EXPERIMENTS. 


The  period  of  wheat-sowing,  and  the  urgent 
demand  there  is  for  every  one  contributing  his 
utmost  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  of  that  in- 
valuable farm  product,  reminds  us  that  there  is 
one  means  which  the  farmer  has  often  at  command 
to  enable  him  to  grow  a  large  acreable  proportion 
of  any  kind  of  crop,  which  is  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  variety ;  that  in  turnips,  in  potatoes,  and 
in  wheat,  a  certain  kind  is  often  successfully  grown 
possessingdecided  superiority  over  any  other.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  light  soil,  almost  too  coarse  and  sandy 
to  grow  wheat  successfully,  we  are  certain  of  a 
produce  of  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  more  of 
Spalding's  Prolific  than  of  almost  any  other  variety. 
True,  the  sample  may  not  be  so  firm  and  bright- 
er the  yield  of  flour  scarcely  so  m.uch  per  bushel — 
but  the  gross  returns,  both  of  money  as  affecting 
the  cultivator,  and  of  flour  as  regards  the  acres 
cultivated,  will  be  found  highly  satisfactory. 

And  all  experiments  of  this  kind  are  very  valua- 
ble. Mr,  T.  E.  Pawlet,  of  Beeston,  near  Biggles- 
wade, carries  on  a  variety  of  very  valuable  experi- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  always,  with  a  most 
praiseworthy  candour,  gives  them  to  the  public. 
In  his  annual  letter — v/e  call  it  so,  for  it  occurs  to 
our  recollection  that  in  several  autumns  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  carefully-made  experiments 
in  wheat-growing — Mr.  Pawlet  says  :  "  I  believe, 
from  repeated  experiments  I  have  made,  that  great 
attention  should  be  given  to  selecting  the  most 
productive  sorts,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  only 
be  arrived  at  from  repeated  trials,  as  single  experi- 
ments are  of  little  value." 

He  says  little  of  his  soil,  beyond  its  being  in  one 
part  of  a  rnoory  iiatvxre,     We  note  this,  because,  in 


his  first  experiment,  the  Spalding's  Prohfic  stands 
far  from  the  highest  in  point  of  quantity,  though 
its  position  as  regards  price  is  about  its  proper 
standard,  and  hence  we  infer  that  the  soil  was  of  a 
clayey  and  loamy  description.  The  same  inference 
would  be  drawn  from  the  favourable  returns  of  his 
experiments  when  he  had  grown  white  wheat.  His 
first  experiment  was  on  good  soil,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  clover  lay  depastured.  The  following 
kinds  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  seven  pecks  per 
acre,  and  the  result  is  given  below  in  bushels  : — 

Bush.  Pecks.  Gal. 

Spalding  red 32  2  1 

Improved Browickred  34  0  0 

Alljert  red  31  2  1 

Banham's  new   red  .34  2  1 

Improved  Browickred  34  2  0 

Lammas  red 32  0  1 

Here  the  Browick  red,  sown  in  two  different 
parts,  shows  what  may  be  called  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  others,  because  in  both  cases  it 
stands  amongst  the  highest  in  the  list.  These 
were  all  red  wheats.  His  white  wheats  in  the  same 
field  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Bush.  Pecks.  Gal. 

Imperial  white 31  0             1 

Grace's  white 31  3             0 

Imperial  white 31  1             o 

Brown  Shaw  white.  .27  0             1 

The  above  were  all  sown  when  the  soil  was  dry. 
It  is  usually  recommended  to  sow  wheat  when  the 
land  is  in  a  wet  condition.  It  is  said  here  some  of 
the  same  varieties  were  sown  the  same  day,  but 
with  the  land  wet,  varied  in  produce;  the  inference, 
however,  to  be  drawn  being  that  the  land  was 
strong  and  imnatient  of  wet.    The  following  was 
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the  result  with  several  of  the  same  kinds  as  those 

mentioned  above  : — 

Bush.  Pecks.  Gal. 

Imperial  white 26  3  0 

Improved  Browick red  27  2  0 

Overman's  red 26  3  0 

Odessa    red 26  0  0 

UglyBuckred 21  1  0 

Here  was  a  difference  of  the  same  kinds  of  wheat 
of  from  5  to  7  bushels  per  acre  in  the  circum- 
stances of  sowing.  We  have  seen  in  turnips  the 
most  remarkable  difference  between  sowing  before 
and  after  a  shower,  amounting  to  one-third  cer- 
tainly in  the  produce. 

But  to  "  daub  in  "  wheat,  in  other  words  to 
sow  it  when  the  soil  is  wet,  has  run  into  an 
admitted  proverb.  Possibly  the  very  wet  season 
of  1852  which  followed,  might  exercise  a  far  more 
unfavourable  influence  than  if  it  had  been  similar  to 
those  of  an  ordinary  character. 

Another  experiment,  made  in  a  wet  state  of  the 
soil  the  same  day,  strongly  confirms  the  preceding 
experimental  facts.    The  kinds  of  produce  were  : — 
Bush.      Pecks.     Gal. 
Improved  Browick  red  25  0  1 

Scotch    red   23  0  1 

Spalding  red 23  0  1 

Here  is  still  a  superiority  of  tlie  Browick,   but 


yet  a  greater  difference  in  the  quantity,  in  the  land 
sown  wet  and  the  land  sown  dry,  the  Browick 
being  9  bushels  less  per  acre,  and  the  Spalding  the 
same  quantity,  showing  the  exact  ratio  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  affording  strong  evidence  of  the 
difference  not  being  accidental,  which  will  some- 
times happen  in  an  experiment. 

His  experiments  on  the  moorish  soil  we  spoke  of, 
also  in  a  wet  state,  show  the  Browick  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  as  the  statement  below  will  prove;  — 

Bush.  Peck.  Gal. 
Improved  Browick  red  28             2  1 

Odessa  Russia  red. .   21  3  1 

Prima  Donna  red  . .   22  1  1 

American  white  ....  23  0  1 

Now  we  see  quite  sufficient  to  show  how,  in 
some  seasons  at  least,  it  is  desirable  to  put  in  the 
wheat  when  the  land  is  in  a  dry  state.  We  should 
like  to  hear  of  any  experiments  made  of  sowing 
about  the  same  time,  in  the  same  land,  of  wheat  put 
in  the  ground  in  a  wet,  as  contrasted  with  that  sown 
in  a  dry  condition.  We  thought  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  fact  in  any  land ;  it  is  just  possible  it 
may  be  only  true  as  regards  some  kinds  of  soils, 
but  it  is  best  to  sow  wheat  in  a  wet  state. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  experiments  that 
one  variety  will  grow  much  more  corn  than  another. 


INJURIOUS    EFFECTS    ARISING    FROM    UNDRAINED    PLEASURE    GROUNDS. 


In  the  course  ofone  of  the  ordinary  missions  which 
call  us  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  lately 
witnessed  some  of  the  worst  of  many  examples  to 
which  we  could  testify,  arising  from  undrained 
ground.  The  piece  of  ground  to  which  we  shall 
now  refer  consisted  of  some  six  or  eight  acres  of 
pleasure-ground,  upon  which  were  growing  consi- 
derable numbers  of  common  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  standing  singly  upon  the  lawn.  Some  of 
the  trees  had  attained  a  moderate  size,  and  were  in 
the  best  possible  health,  while  others  were  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  Amongst  the  latter  class  was  a 
cemmon  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  about  30  or  40  years 
old.  At  various  periods  this  tree  had  grown  freely 
enough  :  but,  at  others,  it  appeared  to  have  suffered 
severely;  this  was  indicated  by  the  irregular  efforts 
of  growth ;  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  recent  growths,  owing  probably  to 
the  excess  of  wet  which  has  fallen  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  tree  in  question  is  at  present  in 
bad  health,  and  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  off, 
and,  although  not  dead,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  Larch  tree  in  winter  garb,  denuded  of 
most  of  its  foliage.  Our  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  this  tree,  and  the  inquiry  was  raised 


why  it  was  so  unhealthy.  Upon  examination  it  was 
very  obvious  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  were  ex- 
posed to  an  excess  of  wet  during  winter.  The 
result  of  this,  as  a  necessary  effect,  was  the  decay 
of  large  numbers  of  the  smaller  roots.  It 
was  affirmed  that  wet  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
the  evil ;  for  in  this  pleasure-ground,  we  vvere'as- 
sured  that  "  several  drains  had  been  made."  Se- 
veral drains,  then,  were  thought  sufficient  to  render 
these  six  acres  of  pleasure-ground  dry  and  whole- 
some. On  ascertaining  with  more  exactness  what 
was  really  meant  by  "  several  drains,"  we  learned 
that  the  several  drains  consisted  of  one  drain  about 
100  yards  in  length,  and  two  others,  some  20  or 
30  yards  long,  each  running  into  the  longer  one, 
and  that  two  of  these  were  "  bush  drains,"  and 
none  of  the  three  more  than  18  inches  in  depth. 
These  three  drains,  therefore,  were  confidently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  most  undoubted  security  to  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  vegetation  growing  upon  these 
six  acres  of  bad  ground,  against  the  mischievous 
effects  of  over-moisture  in  winter.  Unbelief  and 
want  of  faith  in  all  this  good  work  led  us  to  raise 
some  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  these  bush- 
drains.      Our   insinuations,   however,  which  uiti- 
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mately  became  argument,  seemed  to  fall  lifeless  and 
without  force  on  the  mind  and  ear  of  the  owner 
and  those  who  were  his  advisers  in  this  matter. 
Failing  to  convince  by  argument,  we  had  recourse 
to  other  means  ;  and  within  four  yards  of  the  stem 
of  this  Cedar  tree  we  caused  a  two-feet  square  hole 
to  be  dug  in  the  ground,  about  three  feet  in  depth ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  this  hole  stood  filled  with  water 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  alternative  proved  more  foi-cible  than  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  was  at  last  conceded  that,  after  all, 
the  ground  was  rather  wet,  and  might  be  improved 
by  more  effectual  drainage.  In  thus  minutely 
relating  the  preceding  circumstances,  our  object 
extends  beyond  the  desire  for  mere  effect ;  for  we 
regret  to  believe  that  the  dark  and  cloudy  notions 
which  hang  over  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  this 
piece  of  garden-ground,  as  to  what  is  really  meant 
by  draining  in  the  proper  sense,  is  but  one  of  a 
multitude  of  similar  cases  lamentably  common  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  A  gigantic  evil  like 
this  having  been  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  early 
education  of  the  adult  population  of  our  time, 
busied  as  they  are  with  the  everyday-duties  of  life, 
few  have  leisure  to  spare  for  the  study  of  works  of 
this  nature.  It  is  true  that  of  late  much  progress 
has  been  made  amongst  all  classes,  both  as  to  the 
advantages  of  draining  and  the  mode  of  performing 
this  very  simple  operation ;  yet  with  all  this,  very 
strange  and  very  absurd  views  are  plentifully  entei'- 
tained  by  large  numbers  of  persons ;  and  some  of 
these,  at  least  as  we  think,  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed. As  a  general  rule,  wherever  ground  is  in 
need  of  draining  at  all,  experience  has  very  fully 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  drains,  to  be  useful, 
ought  to  be  from  3^  to  4  feet  deep,  and  not  more 
than  20  feet  apart ;  and  to  be  laid  at  the  bottom 
with  1 5-inch  round  pipe,  as  much  more  likely  to 
continue  in  repair  than  stones,  gravel,  bushes, 
coke,  cinders,  and  various  other  materials  which 
the  ingenuity  and  whim  of  unpractical  amateurs  so 
often  recommend.     Every  one  is    aware   that   the 


present  season  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  unduly 
wet  one;  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  the 
earth  everywhere  must  be  wet  at  the  present 
moment.  This  is  true;  but  the  difference  betwixt 
ground  properly  drained,  and  ground  not  drained 
at  all,  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  ill- 
drained,  is  this — that  the  former  allows  the  rain 
that  falls  upon  it  to  pass  quickly  away, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  may  be  walked  upon, 
and  feel  firm  to  the  foot ;  and  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  if  a  hole  were  dug  such  as  we  have 
described  near  the  cedar-tree,  would  water  stand 
in  such  hole  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  rain  as 
it  might.  Let  any  one  try  to  reflect  upon  the  ef- 
fects which  must  ensue  in  keeping  the  roots  of  or- 
dinary plants,  whether  trees  or  herbs,  standing  im- 
mersed in  water  from  October  to  March— for  this 
is  in  fact  what  takes  place  in  all  wet  ground.  One 
of  the  effects  which  invariably  result  from  such  a 
state  of  things  a?  this,'is  so  conrmon,  and  of  course 
so  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  observant  person, 
that  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  fact,  and  the  mon- 
strous evil  will  at  once  be  understood.  Let  any  one, 
therefore,  examine  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  an- 
nually saturated  with  wet  throughout  the  winter- 
months,  and  they  will  find  that  immediately  on  the 
return  of  dry  and  hot  weather  in  summer 
this  piece  of  ground  will  (at  least  this  mostly 
happens)  dry  up,  consolidate,  and  deep 
cracks  will  be  formed  throughout  the  surface. 
The  herbage,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  have  no  live 
roots  except  on  the  surface ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, shortly  after  the  dry  weather  sets  in,  the 
vegetation  becomes  languid,  the  roots  being  torn 
into  many  fragments  by  the  numerous  cacks.  All 
this  applies  also  to  the  sickly  cedar-tree,  to  which 
we  referred  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.  Much, 
very  much,  remains  yet  to  be  done,  both  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  before  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  beneficial  results  which  proper 
drainage  is  so  fully  calculated  to  supply. 


AGRICULTURAL    SOCI  ETIE  S.— T  HE    POULTRY    MOVEMENT. 


There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not  remem- 
ber the  passion  there  was  for  political  agricultural 
societies  some  twenty  years  ago  — they  were  all  but 
universal  throughout  the  country.  They  kept  true 
to  their  one  object— watching  over  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  its  political  aspect  only.  These  gave 
way  to  farmers'  clubs,  which,  excluding  all  political 
subjects  from  being  discussed,  took  another  course, 
and  embraced  papers,  discussions,  and  meetings 
on  practical  and  scientific  farming    only.     These 


prevailed  almost  in  every  important  market  town, 
had  their  day,  and  many  disappeared.  Then  sprang 
up  the  agricultural  premium  societies,  all  of  a  very 
meager  character,  with  a  very  narrow  range  of  com- 
petition, and  amongst  themselves  made  and  dis- 
persed premiums  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
stock.  These,  again,  began  to  wane  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency seemed  to  be  to  centrahze  and  combine  these 
scattered  local  elements  into  foci — consolidated  into 
such  societies  as  the  Royal,  Highland,  Irish,  York- 
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shire-,  Batkand  West  of  England,  NoitliLaneasliire, 
&c.,  and  which  have  all  of  them  more  or  less  of  the 
elements  of  success. 

But  a  new  direction  seems  to  be  taking.  The 
Smithfield  Club  stands  amongst  the  oldest  of  our 
exhibiting  societies  of  fat  stock.  It  has  shown  that 
in  a  populous  and  well-situated  centre,  a  stock 
show  could  be  successfully  held,  while  we  have  its 
fellow  springing  up  at  Birmingham.  This,  how- 
ever, obtains  a  vast  amount  cf  its  ecldt  from  the 
fact  of  a  poultry  exhibition  being  attached  to  it, 
v.'hich  contained  some  1200  entries  last  year — a 
vast  army  of  feathered  beauties,  the  rage  of  old 
and  young,  of  rich  and  poor.  Such  is  the  im- 
petus given  to  these  local  exhibitions  of  fat  stock 
and  poultry,  that  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves 
to  name  the  whole  which  are  now  before  the 
public  this  year,  A  few  of  the  most  prominent 
may  be  mentioned,  as  the  Smithfield  Club,  whose 
entries  closed  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  that 
gives  about  £800  away  in  the  week  commencing 
the  5th  of  December.  Then  the  Highland  So- 
ciety has  launched  a  new  show,  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  December, 
the  entries  closing  on  the  2nd  of  that  month,  and 
the  premiums  amounting  to  £300.  The  Birming- 
ham exhibition  of  fat  stock  and  poultry  is  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  the  entries  closed  on  the 
12th  of  November.  Again,  the  Yorkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  so  well  known  for  its  very  meritorious 
show  of  breeding  stock  in  summer,  has  announced 
a  fat  stock  and  po  ultry  show  at  Leeds,  on  the  6th 
and  four  following  days,  offering  about  £325,  and 
whose  entries  close  on  the  15th  of  November. 
But  we  by  no  means  stop  here.  From  a  list  so 
long,  we  can  hardly  pick  out  what  are  likely  to  be 
large  and  important  from  what  are  really  insignifi- 
cant. One  is  fixed  at  Bristol  for  the  first  week  in 
December,  another  at  Southampton  on  the  24th  of 
November.  Another  at  Hitchin  the  3rd  week  in 
December,  and  one  at  Yeovil  on  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember. And  again  at  Darlington,  Doncaster,  and 
several  other  places. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  nearly  all  these 
is  that  they  contain  shows  of  poultry.  This  is  a 
new  feature.  The  only  agricultural  societies  of  any 
standing  which  we  remember  to  have  embraced 
poultrj',  were  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Highland 
Society,  which  gave  prizes  for  them  many  years 
ago.  The  first  English  society,  as  far  as  our  me- 
mory serves  us,  that  offered  any  prizes,  was  the 
Yorkshire,  which  in  1840  offered  £10,  the  gift  of 
Edwin  Eddison,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  who  has  lived  to 
see  the  same  society  in  that  town  offer  £121  of  its 
own  accord  for  this  object. 

The  poultry  subject  has  become,  therefore,  agri- 
cultural J  but  we  fear  there  are  two  or  three  cir- 


cumstances eoMected  with  the  moVettletit  which 
will  give  it  an  evanescence  similar  to  that  the  insti- 
tutions we  have  named  before  have  had  to  expe- 
rience. We  wish  a  little  common  sense  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  and  then  it  may  become  a 
real  auxiliary  to  agriculture  ;  but  unless  this  is  the 
case,  it  Vi'ill  be  classed  amongst  such  bubbles  as  the 
tulip  mania,  the  South  Sea  speculation,  or  the 
Caesarian  cov/  cabbage.  We  wish  to  see  the  ques- 
tion stripped  of  a  vast  deal  of  its  quackery  and 
empiricism,  and  made  a  really  valuable  vehicle 
of  conveying  some  profit  into  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer. 

And  first  v/e  would  urge  the  importance  of 
reasonable  prices  being  given  and  asked.  We 
squabble  not  at  a  pound  or  two  for  a  really  superior 
bird,  of  a  race  of  good  fowls  :  but  we  do  protest 
against  the  insanity  of  giving  £100  for  any  fowl 
whatever — a  practice  which  must  soon,  if  it  should 
occur  in  many  instances,  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
attention  now  being  bestowed  upon  poultry.  We  ad- 
mire "  pointy"  birds— we  should  be  glad  to  see  all 
kinds  of  fowls  showing  large  muscular  development 
in  the  best  parts.  This,  with  the  quality  of  laying 
a  plentiful  quantity  of  eggs,  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
real  perfection  of  poultry.  With  them,  the  same  as 
with  all  other  live  stock  of  a  farmer,  we  want  to  see 
the  prime  parts  fully  developed.  We  care  less  for 
the  coarse  leg,  than  we  do  for  the  plump  and  wide 
breast,  and  think  it  as  absurd  either  to  select  or 
cast  off  a  bird  for  the  colour  or  shape  of  a  feather, 
as  it  would  be  for  tlie  judges  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety to  decide  against  every  pig,  however  good, 
which  was  not  a  black  one. 

So  far  as  shape  of  combs,  colour  of  feathers, 
shortness  of  tails,  or  any  similar  criterion  is  an  in- 
dication of  purity  of  breed,  we  would  give  just 
that  weight  it  was  worth  ;  but  beyond  this,  to  go 
into  all  the  fanciful  theories  of  dealers  or  amateurs, 
over  qualities  which  can  never  be  rendered  either 
permanent  or  unvarying,  is  we  think  calculated 
only  to  bring  the  whole  science  of  breeding,  the 
whole  passion  for  im.provement,  the  whole  range 
of  study  within  a  code  of  absurdity  too  ridiculous 
to  refute,  too  silly  and  impotent  to  continue. 

Again,  v/e  are  sorry  to  see  a  disregard  of  size. 
We  hold  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  large  bird 
of  any  kind  is  better  than  a  small  one.  When  fancy 
bantams  are  wanted  for  pets,  let  them  be  kept  as 
small  as  possible— they  will  amuse  and  please;  but 
when  the  object  is  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  let 
them  be  those  which  with  their  other  good  qualities 
combine  a  good,  full-grown,  healthy  size. 

We  believe,  when  the  fancy  rage  has  disappeared, 
when  men  begin  to  reflect  and  to  try,  the  Black 
Spanish  will  be  found  to  combine  the  greatest 
number  of  really  good  qualities  of  all  kinds  of 
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j5ouitry,  and  like  tlie  universal  favourites,  they  are 
the  common-sense  bird  of  the  farm— hrive  size, 
hardihood,  a  good  breast  and  wing,  and  are  good 
layers,  sitters,  and  mothers.  While  we  say  this,  we 
believe  it  will  shock  many  poultry  fanciers  to 
hear  that  we  have  no  doubt  a  cross  between  the 
Dorking  and  the  Cochin  will  be  the  finest  bird  on 


the  table.  The  ctoss,  howevei',  must  always  be 
repeated.  It  will  not  answer  to  breed  in-and-in 
with  crossed  fowls.  But  birds,  however  beautiful, 
will  soon  spread  :  a  single  sitting  of  eggs  will  sup- 
ply a  parish  in  a  twelvemonth;  and  hence  the 
absurdity  of  extravagant  prices  for  birds,  however 
excellent. 


WAGES. 


No.    XVIII. 

1  hope  from  what  I  have  written  upon  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  women,  especially  of  mothers 
in  field  and  other  out-door  work,  uo  oue  will  sui)pose 
that  I  would  advocate  any  direct  interference  with 
the  employment  of  women  in  agriculture.  Such 
interference  at  present  must  be  deprecated — the 
mischiefs  that  would  arise  from  any  sudden  endeavour 
to  overthrow  the  practice  would  outweigh  those  it 
ah'eady  entails  upon  our  rural  aud  maiuifacturing 
populations.  The  evils  that  attend  it  can  only  be 
relieved  by  individual  attempts  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  said  here,  and 
in  other  letters,  that  I  am  uo  advocate  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  these  social  matters — 
indeed  I  am  not.  I  delight  not  to  see  men  sit  idle, 
with  the  excuse  that  they  are  waiting  till  Government 
does  this  or  that.  Men  seem  as  though  they  would 
consent  to  have  all,  down  to  the  very  cooking  of 
their  food,  under  the  control  and  regulation  of 
functionarism.  They  seem  to  look  upon  action  as 
impossible,  without  the  stimulus  of  Royal  Letters 
Patent,  and  the  threat  of  penalty ;  whereas,  in  the 
good  old  times,  popular  measures  emanated  from  the 
people,  and  were  ratified  merely  by  the  Executive. 
Let  us  rather  conserve  our  individual  respect,  our 
municipal  vigour,  and  not  give  way  to  those  certain 
tendencies  to  a  withering  and  blasting  centralization 
now  growing  up  amongst  us,  and  binding  us  in  our 
sleep  with  such  cords  as  circle  the  hmbs  of  con- 
tinental liberty.  Do  we  not  all  remember  how  in 
1782  the  rate  of  wages  was  attempted  to  be  fixed  by 
law?  "In  1795,"  as  I  learn,  "owing  to  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn  from  54s.  to  75s.,  the  magistrates  of 
several  of  the  southern  counties  issued  tables  showing 
the  wages  which,  in  their  opinion,  every  labouring 
man  should  receive,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
his  family,  and  the  price  of  bread ;  and  the  parish 
officers  were  instructed  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  this  rate  aud  that  paid  by  liis  employer  !" 
How  truly  contemptible  !  This  system,  or  at  least 
one  akin  to  it,  continued  to  Jje  acted  upon  with  us,  as 
it  is  well  known,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  and  destroyed,  as  might  have  been 


expected,  every  feeling  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  labourer. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  I  have  spoken  of 
women  and  girls  in  the  present  relation ;  now  let  us 
consider  boys  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
affected  by  the  bare  subsistence-money  earned  by  the 
parent  or  parents. 

That  the  boy  is  left  to  himself,  or  to  vicious  com- 
panionship in  this  position,  is  a  sufficient  evil — that 
at  a  very  early  age  he  is  taken  to  work,  and  exposed 
to  uudue  toil  aud  the  rigours  of  weather,  is  a  further 
evil ;  but  that  he  shall  be  induced,  as  I  fiud  to  be  the 
case  in  the  southern  districts,  to  contract  a  habit  that 
shall  counteract  any  bcnerit  from  increased  earnings, 
aud  tend  to  beggar  his  whole  existence,  is  beyond  all 
endurance.  Who,  think  you,  can  be  patient,  in  view 
of  this  vile  cider  truck  system  ?  It  is  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience  to  impress  grown  men  and  women 
into  this  practice  ;  but  in  the  case  of  boys  of  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  drink  a 
pint  or  a  piut-and-a-half  of  rough  cider  a-day,  the 
mischief  effected  is  beyond  the  ordinary  evils  of  this 
species  of  truck.  A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  this  case  writes  thus: — "The  boy  is 
taught  to  love  drink  from  his  earliest  age ;  and  a  few 
years  so  confirms  him  in  the  taste,  that  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  gets  rid  of  it  in  after-hfe.  The  greatest  and 
commonest  vice  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is 
drinking,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty  and  wretchedness  that  is  met  with 
amongst  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  money  spent  in 
drink,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  them  could  com- 
mand more  commodious  dwellings,  and  more  animal 
food  for  themselves  and  families,  than  they  have  at 
present.  Drunkenness  practically  renders  higher 
wages  of  no  avail ;  for  the  surplus  of  wages,  above 
what  is  absolutely  rcrpiired  for  the  lowest  state  of 
subsistence  of  the  family,  is  spent  at  the  bccr-shop. 
The  ordinary  pretence  in  support  of  this  petty  truck 
in  cider  is,  that  the  labourer  cannot  work  without 
di'inking  several  pints  a-day." 

Let  us  see  whether  a  respectable  farmer  in  Somer. 

setshire  agi-ecs  with  tliis  statement.     Tie  says  :— 

"  A    practice    affecting  the    condition    of    the 

labourers,  and  which  cannot  be  too  much  condemned. 
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is  the  paying  part  of  the  wages  of  the  men,  women, 
and  eveu  boys,  ia  cider.  It  is  generally  said  by 
farmers  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  without  cider, 
but  I  can.  produce  practical  proof  to  the  contrary.  I 
myself  have  totally  abstained  from  cider,  beer,  and 
all  otiier  spirituous  drink  for  the  last  six  years  [a 
noble  example,  my  friends,  to  begin  with ;  and  ex- 
ample anytime  is  superior  to  precept],  and  during 
that  time  have  worked  as  hard  iu  farm-labour  as  any 
of  the  men  I  have  employed.  I  have  some  labourers 
who  have  also  abstained  from  such  drinks  for  some 
time.  They  work  quite  as  well  as  the  men  who  di-ink, 
and  iu  all  respects  are  quite  as  well  in  health.  They 
and  their  families  are  much  better  off  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  abstinence.  I  give  them  the  regular 
wages  in  money  paid  by  other  farmers  ;  but,  instead 
of  the  cider,  I  give  them  a  potato  giound  of  about 
half-an-acre,  from  which  are  got  120  bags  of  potatoes; 
I  dress  the  land  for  them,  and  haul  the  potatoes 
when  dug  up ;  the  labourers  find  and  plant  the  seed, 
and  keep  the  ground  clean,  and  dig  the  potatoes .  It 
is  nearly  all  done,  however,  by  their  wives  and 
children.  Thus,  instead  of  consuming  a  part  of  their 
wages  in  drink,  as  is  generally  the  case,  my  labourers 
I  am  speaking  of,  at  the  end  of  the  year  find  them- 
selves with  a  large  stock  of  potatoes  on  hand,  which, 
iu  addition  to  contributing  very  much  to  the  support 
of  the  family,  enables  them  to  keep  a  fat  pig,  which 
again  pays  their  rent.  These  are  clear  and  practical 
proofs  of  the  benefit  to  the  labourer  of  abandoning 
the  system  of  paying  or  making  up  his  wages  in  cider. 
He,  himself,  his  wife,  and  family  are  all  much  better 
off;  in  a  physical  point  of  view  very  much  better 
off ;  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  no  com- 
parison to  be  instituted  between  a  sober  labourer  and 
one  who  drinks.  If  no  more  cider  were  drunk  than 
that  in.  the  fields,  and  allowed  by  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sequences are  bad  enough ;  but  the  habit  of  drinking 
so  general  amongst  the  labourers  arises  out  of,  and  is 
in  a  great  degree  fortified  by  the  practice  of  the 
farmer  paying  wages  in  the  manner  mentioned.  As 
soon  as  a  boy  begins  to  work  at  nine  years  old,  he  is 
encouraged  to  drink  by  the  farmer,  and  from  that 
time  the  habit  gains  ground,  and  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible afterwards  to  eradicate  it.  I  consider  the 
practice  of  giving  a  young  man  cider  in  lieu  of  higher 
wages  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  in  these  counties." 

Would  that  all  masters  were  animated  by  the  noble 
spirit  that  leads  this  gentleman  to  seek  the  best 
interests  of  his  work-people  !  He  stands  not  afar  off, 
crying,  in  passionate  tenns,  to  this  and  that  drunken 
fellow — "  You  beast !  you  brute  !  be  off — I'll  have 
no  more  of  your  doings ;"  and  retires  to  sip  his 
brandy-and-water,  and  complain  of  sots  in  general — 
lie  is  altogether  of  a  different  stamp-— he  discovers 
the  root  of  the  vice,  and  with  one  blow  severs  it. 


Nor  does  he  merely  urge  his  men  to  temperance — he 
does  all  he  can  do  to  stop  the  practice  of  drunkenness; 
he  waits  not  for  an  edict  to  put  down  all  beer-shops, 
but  stops  the  supply  of  pollution  he  had  been  used 
to  issue,  and  fortifies  his  men  in  their  efforts  to 
reform  by  his  own  example  ;  he  comes  near  to  them, 
and  makes  them  feel  practically  of  what  value  their 
abstinence  is  to  them.  To  show  that  this  gentleman's 
self-denying  efforts  are  not  without  results,  I  will 
make  extracts  from  evidence  taken  from  some  of  his 
own  labourers,  which  I  happen  to  have  by  me.  One 
states  as  follows  : — 

"I  left  off  drinking  cider,  beer,  &c.,  about  five  years 
ago.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  I  took  to  drinking 
again.  I  soon  left  it  off  again,  and  have  never  touched 
anything  of  the  kind  since.  I  have  laboured  hard,  but 
I  find  my  health  now  just  as  well  as  those  that  drink. 
Last  summer  I  mowed  with  two  men  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night :  it  was  job-work.  They 
drank  :  I  did  not.  They  drank  a  gallon-and-a-half  each, 
but  I  did  my  share  of  the  work  the  same  as  theirs — quite 
as  well  as  they  did.  We  were  paid  3s.  4d.  each  a- day 
during  the  mowing.  I  had  my  potato  ground  at  home, 
and  they  their  cider.  I  have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  four 
years.  They  call  me  all  kinds  of  names,  and  laugh  at 
me  for  not  going  to  the  cider- shop ;  but  I  laugh  at  them, 
and  ask  if  they  have  paid  their  rent  as  I  have.     I  wish 

all  masters  did  as  Mr. does,  for  I  think  if  the 

labourers  did'nt  drink  so  much,  they  and  their  families 
would  get  more  to  eat. 

"  It  is  eight  years  since  I  had  any  relief  from  the  parish ; 
if  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  my  family  would 
have  been  in  rags.  I  am  sure  the  liquor  would  have 
been  doing  me  no  good ;  but  without  the  potato  ground 
we  could  not  have  got  on. 

"  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  nine  years  old  ;  I  had 
Is.  a-week,  and  three  cups  of  cider  a-day.  If  I  had  a 
boy  out  at  work  I  had  rather  the  cider  was  turned  info 
cheese.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  young  boys  to  drink  as 
they  do  ;  it  is  as  bad  with  girls  nearly.  My  eldest 
daughter  is  eighteen  years  old.  The  summer  before  last 
she  went  out  to  harvest,  and  bad  lialf-a-gal!on  of  cider 
a-day.  The  farmers  think  people  work  harder  with  so 
much  cider.  I  don't  think  they  do.  Women  are  often 
intoxicated  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  young  men  and 
women,  in  drinking  all  this  cider,  get  together  in  a  very 
improper  way." 

Another  man  says  : — 

"  I  don't  think  cider  averages  to  the  farmer  more  than 
Is.  a-week  for  the  labouring  man;  but  it  costs  Is.  6d. 
to  buy  at  the  shop,  and  the  farmers  reckon  it  at  that.  I 
can  work  just  as  well  as  when  I  drank  cider.  I  find  no 
difference.  This  summer  I  mowed  without  cider.  Boys 
get  their  half-pints  of  cider  a-day  nearly  always.  I 
think  a  piece  of  cheese  would  be  better,  and  do  them 
more  good.  It  would  perhaps  cost  the  farmer  a  little 
more  :  cheese  to  the  farmer  is  dearer  than  cider,  but  not 
if  cider  is  bought  at  the  shop." 

But  I  must  leave  this  wretched  cider  truck  system, 
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for  my  readers  to  I'onu  their  own  conclusions  upon,  id 
present.  I  intend  to  help  them  to  a  fcw^  however, 
when  we  next  meet. 


No.  XIX. 

"  The  labouring  poor,  in  honour  I  must  say, 
Are  saucy,  luutiuoiis,  and  beggarly  ; 
Good  drunken  compimy  is  their  delight, 
Axiti  what  they  get  hy  day  they  spend  by  night ; 
In  English  ale  their  dear  enjoyment  lies. 
For  which  they'll  starve  themselves  and  families." 
Ue  Foe's  "  True  Born  Eivjliahman." 

A  gentleman  writing  to  me  from  ShifFnall,  Dorset, 
mentions  the  deplorable  elTccts  of  the  beer  truck 
system,  as  practised  by  the  farmers  there.  "  This  is  a 
sad  country  for  beer,"  he  says ;  "this  is  the  district  for 
temperance  lectiu'es.  What  would  a  writer  on  wages 
think  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre  for  mowing,  with  six  quarts 
of  beer  ?  One  farmer  allows  his  men  three  quarts 
in  winter  and  six  quarts  in  summer  :  he  farms  050 
acres.  On  the  next  farm,  turnip  hoeing  is  done  at 
4s.  and  four  quarts ;  and  in  harvest  work  there  is  no 
limit ! !" 

What,  is  it  not  enough  that  the  farmers  of  these 
districts  oblige  woman  to  forsake  her  sphere — throw 
boys  and  girls  upon  the  vicious  resource  of  village 
association,  and  thus  oppose  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
labours  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  schoolmaster? 
Must  they  yet  combine,  and  agree  to  level  their 
fellow-men  yet  more  in  the  dust—  to  despoil  home  of 
any  attraction  they  may  have  left  to  it — to  corrupt 
and  demoralize  our  youth  by  forcing  them  to,  and 
encouraging  them  in,  a  practice  that  has  ever  proved 
so  fatal  to  our  country  F  Some  great  legal  authority, 
I  forget  whom,  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
annually  recorded  and  punished  have  their  origin  in 
drunkenness.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  sense  should  be  so  outraged  without 
some  semblance  of  a  sufficient  motive. 

'Tis  a  physical  absurdity,  however,  to  say  that  men 
cannot  do  without  such  stimulants  to  labour — a 
popular  error  exploded  long  since,  retaining  as  a 
special  pleader  in  its  cause  oiu-  inclinations  only,  and 
not  our  reason. 

If  the  evidence  I  furnished  in  my  last  letter  is  not 
sufficient,  read  the  following : — 

In  Dr.  Carpenter's  Prize  Essay  on  Intoxicating 
Liquors,  he  has  quoted  some  statements  from  the 
"Inquiries  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle" — namely,  Mr.  Mayhew — which  seem  to 
imply  that  a  man  may  carry  up  as  many  as  sixty  tons 
of  coals  on  his  back  from  a  ship's  hold,  sixteen  feet 
deep,  in  the  course  of  a-day.  "  I  have  backed  as 
many  as  sixty  tons  in  a-day  since  I  took  the  pledge," 
says  one  man,  whom  Mr.  Mayhew  interrogated. 
"Many  teetotallers,"  continued  he,  "have  backed 
coals  out  of  the  hold,  and  I  have  heard  them  say  over 
and  over  again,  that  they  did  this  work  with  more 


comfort  and  ease  than  they  did  when  they  drank  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Coal  backing  is  the  hardest  work 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  Going  up  a 
ladder  sixteen  feet  high  with  238  lbs.  weight  upon  a 
man's  back  is  sufficient  to  kill  any  one."  Mr. 
Mayhew — he  is  not  a  teetotaller — took  great  pains 
to  investigate  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  working-classes,  and  "  without  reference  to  any 
preconceived  opinion  whatever,  I  was  the  more  par- 
ticular in  my  inquiries,"  says  that  gentleman, 
"because  I  knew  there  existed  a  deeply-rooted  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  industrious  classes,  that 
hard  work  could  be  performed  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  kind  of  fermented  liquor  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  most  assuredly  was,  that 
such  a  belief  toas  in  no  toaif  founded  upon  truth.  It 
is  mi/  inqrression  that  stimulating  drinks  are  in  no  way 
vecessarjf  for  the  performance  of  the  severest  labour" 
I  could  bring  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement 
from  divers  sources,  but  cannot  find  space  to 
transcribe  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  adopt  this  truck 
system  because  it  is  less  expense  to  them  than  that 
of  paying  men  their  wages  in  fidl.  I  have  grave 
reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  a  mere  supposition. 

Short-sighted,  inhuman,  cowardly  economy  this, 
on  a  par  with  another  species  of  economy  to  be  found 
in  these  regions,  such  as  the  raking  of  stubbles  be- 
fore the  gleaners  are  admitted  to  the  fields — the 
privilege  granted  to  the  poor  of  gleaning  on  condition 
that  the  turnip  crop  shall  be  singled  gratis,  and  one- 
half  the  gleant  corn  yielded  to  the  master,  who 
comes,  or — provided  he  has  any  shame  left — sends 
his  man  at  the  end  of  the  day,  with  a  cart  to  receive 
the  stipulated  mail.  I  could  not  bcheve  that  this 
was  the  case,  until  I  was  positively  assured  of  it — 
witness  it  I  could  not ! 

Economy  !  Thus  to  prostitute  the  term  economy, 
indeed  !  Liberality,  justice,  active  sympatliy,  friend- 
ship— these  are  all  qualities  of  economy. 

Close-fistedness  is  not  economy ;  a  system  of  over- 
work and  under-pay  is  not  economy  ;  economy  owns 
not  such  qualities  as  oppression  and  intimidation  and 
servile  dependence ;  nor  does  true  economy  seek  her 
food  in  the  vitals  of  the  working-people. 

O  shun,  my  friends,  such  species  of  economy — a 
dire  curse  rests  upon  it.  True  economy  does  not 
provide  that  men  be  reared,  from  the  very  dawn  of 
life,  amidst  scenes  of  Clth,  and  violence,  aud  crime — 
blunting  every  moral  sense,  and  debasing  every 
thought  and  feeling  ;  nor  that  many  of  those  pretty 
cottage  homes,  or  many  of  those  picturesque  villages 
that  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  should  be  pre- 
paratory training  schools  for  the  gaol. 

I'alse  economy  does,  and  brings  15,000  boys  under 
17  years  of  age  annually  before  the  tribunals  of  our 
country,  which  is  an  all-sufficient  disgrace  to  us  of 
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this  age.  Why,  France — ay,  even  Eussia  and 
Austria  cause  us  to  bhisli. 

And  have  we  none  of  ns  a  share  in  the  condemna- 
tion and  guilt  thus  manufaciured:'  Can  my  readers  all 
acquit  themselves  in  this  matter  ?  Society  is  prompt 
and  stern  to  punish  ;  but  is  there  not  a  duly  prior  to 
that  which  is  discharged  from  the  bench,  the  jury,  and 
the  witness-box,  which  is  left  altogether  unfulfilled  ? 
Taught  to  recognize  no  goodness  but  that  which  fills 
his  pocket,  no  evil  but  what  puts  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  cared  for  by  none,  taught  no  social 
duty,  instructed  in  no  faith,  knowing  no  moral  aim 
or  motive,  what  can  be  looked  for,  in  a  man  under 
such  training,  but  that  he  should  become  the  daring 
ruffian,  or  the  determined  thief,  "regarding  the 
great  questions  of  vice  and  virtue,  honesty  and 
honour,  truth  and  falsehood,  as  mere  matters  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  calling  his  crimes  misfortunes  ;  their 
punishment,  his  ill-luck  ?" 

Those  who  are  even  indifferent  to  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  our  labouring 
poor  are  part  authors  of  the  boys'  depravity,  the 
adults'  abandonment. 

What  share  then  must  we  allot  to  them,  of  all  this 
evil,  who  abet  its  grand  causes,  and  augment  the  foul 
tide  of  national  pollution  ?  I  ^\^ll  not  do  this  piece 
of  reckoning — let  the  guilty  conscience  j^erform  that 
business  in  secret  for  itself — but  I  will  remind  my 


readers  that  no  one  of  these  15,000  criminal  youths 
falls  alone.  Each  individual  criminal  has  a  sphere 
of  influence — small,  but  certain.  Each  is  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  sympathising  and  gradually  emulous 
admirers  and  associates,  whose  tendencies  for  the 
thief-life  he  fosters,  develops,  and  directs. 

"  lleckon,"  says  a  writer  on  crime,  "  but  five  such 
satellites  of  crime  to  every  juvenile  delinquent,  and  wc 
have  a  mass  of  at  least  50,000  depraved  and  vicious 
lads  professedly  living  on  the  plunder  and  injury  of 
society."  Such  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  we 
should  be  called  by  them  to  think  vei-y  seriously 
on  our  social  prospects,  and  our  individual  respon- 
sibilities. 

My  good  reader,  if  you  foster  this  practice  of 
drinking  amongst  your  work-people,  do  abjure  it. 
Abjure  it  for  the  sake  of  your  own  peace,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  depend  upon  you  for  an  example, 
for  the  sake  of  national  honour. 

Perhaps  you  think  something  is  going  to  follow 
about  self-denial.  Well — and  you  are  right ;  for  I  do 
believe  there  never  did,  and  never  will,  exist  anything 
permanently  noble  and  excellent  in  a  character  which 
is  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of  resolute  self-denial. 
To  walk  worthily  this  virtue  must  support  you. 
Where  is  your  manhood  that  you  esteena  yourself 
above  your  couiitrij,  and  prize  your  gain  above  your 
pr'mciples  ?  F.  R.  S. 


"THE    WHEAT-CANISTER." 


Farmers^  milkrs,  merchants,  and  all  interested  in 
the  corn  trade,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his 
-valuable  letter — "  On  the  equalization  of  the  price 
of  wheat  by  improved  storage."  The  "  wheat- 
canister"  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  cannot 
fail  of  ultimately  being  reduced  to  practice ;  for 
although  storing  grain  is  contrary  to  the  general  prac- 
tice to  which  science  is  at  present  pointing — as  will 
subsequently  be  shown — yet  storage  to  a  certain  extent 
will  always  be  necessary,  and  the  icheat -canister  is 
the  very  place  in  which  to  keep  it  safe  ;  and,  besides 
this,  we  shall  find  it  useful  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  marketing,  &c. 

Our  granaries  are  antiquated  beyond  date.  Science 
has  made  no  progress  liere  since  tlie  days  of  Joseph  ; 
for  few  now-a-days  wouUl  venture  to  store  wheat  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years,  even  in  Egypt  itself.  Their 
mechanical  construction  and  management  are  the  reverse 
of  scientific,  entailing  upon  parties  losses  not  very 
easily  estimated.  Indeed,  such  is  their  magnitude, 
that  few  think  of  putting  wheat  into  granary,  unless 
for  immediate  use.  Tlie  practice  among  farmers  is 
the  exception  when  the  wheat  is  fit  for  grinding,  and 
the  cxceptionary  few  who  lioard  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting higher  prices  generally  lose  money.  They  may 
gain  in  such   years  as  the  present,  but   their  losses 


generally  far  exceed  their  profit ;  and  those  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  antiquated  character  of  their  granaries, 
comprising  the  whole  routine  of  management. 

Science  appears  at  present  to  point  to  agricultural 
statistics,  improved  methods  of  harvesting  and  con- 
veying breadstuff's,  a  more  regular  supply  of  fresh- 
thrashed  corn  throughout  the  year,  home  and  foreign, 
and  a  more  efficient  system  of  drainage,  as  the  best 
means  of  equalizing  prices  and  avoiding  the  many 
ruinous  disasters  experienced  in  connexion  with  tlie 
corn  trade.  The  different  parties  interested  are  now  all 
but  unanimous  on  this  subject,  so  that  we  shall  expe- 
rience but  little  opposition  in  the  proof  of  our  pro- 
position, which  will  be  briefly  discussed  under  the 
four  heads  into  which  it  divides  itself. 

1.  Agricultural  statistics. — The  year  has  notexisfed 
since  the  days  of  Noah,  in  which  the  earth  has  not 
yielded  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  all  its  inhabitants. 
Famine  has,  no  doubt,  been  experienced  in  individual 
kingdoms,  and  even  over  large  areas  of  the  globe  at  one 
time  J  but  such,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  minutely 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  either  from 
those  kingdoms  being  politically  or  physically  shutout 
from  tlie  supply  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  some  such 
cause.  The  question  is  one  of  distribution,  not  want. 
In  1847 — so  often  referred  to,  for  instance,  as  similar 
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to  thu  present — there  was  no  want  of  bread-corn  in 
the  world,  liad  it  been  timely  and  properly  divided  ;  for, 
while  we  were  selling  wheat  in  England  at  100s.  per 
qr.,  many  farmers  in  Canada  West  and  interior  of  the 
States  could  not  make  much  above  a  dollar  per  bush., 
and  were  unable  to  dispose  of  the  whole,  the  price  not 
paying  conveyance  to  a  distant  market.  England  im- 
])orted  that  year  nearly  3,000,000  qrs.  above  her  sup- 
ply of  previous  years ;  and  had  she  been  properly 
acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  world,  and  had 
access  to  every  province,  the  probability  is  that 
double  this  quantity  could  have  been  had.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  manifest  that  the  commercial 
crisis  expeiicnced  would  have  been  avoided.  Again, 
had  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crops  of  1853  and  1853 
been  iiroperly  known  in  time,  there  would  not  have 
existed  a  fluctuation  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
the  former.  IJefore  such  would  have  been  allowed, 
farmers  and  millers  would  have  turned  the  wheat- 
canister  to  some  advantage,  supposing  it  had  existed. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  agricultural  statistics 
will  not  only  equalize  the  price  of  wheat  in  different 
kingdoms,  but  over  the  whole  world. 

2.  Improved  methods  of  hnrvestlnff  and  conveying 
corn  to  the  best  market. — The  quality  of  wheat  is  often 
much  injured  in  the  harvesting,  and  in  being  conveyed 
to  market  by  sea;  while  many  parts  of  the  world  arc 
not  yet  accessible  to  the  British  market,  for  the  want  of 
railroads  to  convey  their  produce  to  seaports  or  navi- 
gable rivers.  Rapid  progress,  however,  is  everywhere 
now  being  made  in  the  latter,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
world — so  far  as  civilized — will  be  pretty  well  inter- 
sected by  railways  ;  but  in  harvesting  and  shipping, 
improvement  is  yet  very  much  wanted.  Millers  and 
bakers  have  often  much  reason  to  complain  ot  the  sam- 
ples shown  them;  while  the  position  of  sellers — for  the 
want  of  the  wheat-canister,  or  something  of  the  sort — 
requires  no  comment ;  for  the  losses  thoy  annually 
sustain  would  pay  a  long  per-centage  on  capital  in- 
vested in  galvanized  sheet  iron.  We  speak  here  from 
no  little  experience. 

Drying  corn  in  harvest,  in  the  sheaf,  by  artificial 
means  has  often  been  mooted  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
drying  of  wheat  in  canisters,  by  means  of  a  current  of 
heated  air,  is  deserving  of  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  At  present  we  cannot  doit  justice,  and  beg 
to  express  a  hope  that  millers  and  others  interested 
will  give  us  a  helping  hand.  If  farmers  could  dry  soft 
wheat  in  canisters,  they  would  often  experience  less 
ditticulty  in  disposing  of  remainders  in  harvest,  or  of 
stacks  offering  to  "  heat,"  than  they  now  have.  The 
question  here  is  not  between  wheat  sun-dried  in  the 
sliock  (or  stook)  until  in  the  best  state  for  grinding 
and  soft  wheat  dried  in  a  canister,  but  between  the 
latter  and  heated  and  sprouted  wheat;  and,  from  the 
difference  of  value  which  must  be  between  them,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  butthe  theory  of  drying,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  air-pump  and  a  current  of  dry 
lieatcd  air,  is  desfrving  of  an  experiment.  The  injury 
which  wheat  receives  from  kiln-drying  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  partial  stagnation  of  moist  and  heated 


air  in  the  mass  during  the  process — one  rctcmbling  the 
cooking  of  potatoes  by  steam.  But  were  this  air  re- 
moved by  artificial  means  rapidly,  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, much  less  injury  would  be  sustained;  and  the 
question  arises — Could  not  air  dry  wheat  without  injury 
at  all,  or  with  as  little  as  the  sun  ?  The  experiment 
cannot  be  too  soon  tried ;  and  there  was  never  a  season 
more  favourable  for  carrying  it  out  than  the  present. 

Wheat  and  flour — however  good  may  be  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  shipped — are  ditficult  to  be  preserved 
long  at  sea,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or  barrels.  The  loss  an- 
nually sustained  in  this  department  is  incalculable, 
and  doubtless  might  be  obviated  by  means  of  hermeti- 
cally-scaled canisters;  or  if  the  hold  of  vessels  were 
made  air-tight  by  being  lined  with  metal,  the  hatch- 
ways heruretically  scaled,  and  the  air  extracted, 
the  same  object  might  be  obtained  at  less  expense. 
This  would  require  strong  vessels.  To  an  isolated 
and  manufacturing  country  like  Britain  —  depend- 
ing so  much  upon  imports  of  breadstuffs,  and  having 
colonies  at  such  distances  from  her  shores,  growing  more 
than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption ,  and  requir- 
ingmanufactured  goods  in  return — the  subject  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  practical  consideration  of  the  Governments  of 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
exporting  states  of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Medi- 
terranean. It  would  not  cost  much  to  fit  up  a  vessel 
or  two  for  the  purpose  on  both  the  plans  suggested.  By 
the  former  alone,  about  20,000  wheat-canisters,  each 
containing  1  cwt.,  would  be  sufficient  for  a  trial ;  and 
they  would  be  useful  in  her  Majesty's  navy  after  the 
experiment,  supposing  the  worst. 

3.  A  regular  supply  of  fresh  thrashed  Wheat. — 
This  has  long  been  a  favourite  theory  among  farmers, 
millers,  and  the  whole  trade.  Wheat  and  straw  always 
keep  best  in  the  stack,  when  properly  harvested ;  and 
for  farmers  to  thrash  as  fast  as  millers  grind,  and  millers 
to  grind  no  faster  than  bakers  consume,  is  doubtless 
s  und  practice  as  well  as  theory,  being  that  which  will 
procure  for  all  parties  the  highest  profit  and  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  old  plan  of  thrashing  out  the  whole  of 
the  crop  during  the  winter  months,  and  throwing  the 
wheat  into  the  hands  of  merchants,  millers,  and  bakers, 
is  fast  being  done  away  with,  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  all  parties ;  for  the  improved  methods  of  house-feeding 
cattle  demand  fresh-thrashed  straw  of  the  farmer  daily 
throughout  the  year ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  it 
requires  more  capital,  more  granary  room,  and  moi'c 
expense  of  labour,  besides  deterioration  cf  quality,  risk 
from  fluctuation  in  price,  fire,  &c.,  and  the  opportunity 
it  afl'ords  to  wild  speculation,  increasing  the  amount  of 
capital  required  by  the  regular  trader,  who  has  his  cus- 
tomers to  serve,  much  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
be.  W^hat  is  true  of  fresh  thrashed  home-grown  wheat, 
is  also  true  of  foreign  ;  for  scieirce  is  not  one  thing  in 
England  and  another  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America.  We  may  therefore  conclude  under  this  head 
generally,  that  progress  in  each  of  those  departments 
would  do  much  to  equalize  the  price  of  wheat,  enhance 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  avoid  losses  ;  for  experience  has 
long  since  taught  all  parties  that  a  good  article  secures 
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the  best  customer,  and  that  a  regular  trade  with  fair 
profits  is  far  better  than  large  profits  at  one  time  with 
larger  losses  at  another— a  conclusion  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  "  wheat- canister.'' 

4.  Efficient  Drainage. — This  subject  is  now  being 
discussed  in  our  leading  columns,  and  therefore 
ail  we  shall  say  upon  it  is,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  much  of  the  short-comings  of  the  past  year 
would  have  been  obviated  under  efficient  drainage.  We 
do  not  here  merely  allude  to  lands  not  drained,  but  also 
to  those  imperfectly  drained  ;  in  short,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  draining  at  the  school  of  practice,  and  the  last 
year's  experience  may  be  taken  as  the  first  lesson. 

Such  are  the  four  propositions  of  science,  in  the 
second  of  which  the  wheat-canister  occupies  a  prominent 
place ;  and  although  storing  wheat  from  one  year  to 
another  is  against  their  general  purport,  yet  it  forms  one 
of  those  exceptions  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, rendering  the  merits  of  the  wheat-canister  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  otherwise  it  would  be,  for  the 
more  that  storing  becomes  the  exception,  the  greater  is  the 
risk,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  its  use. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — notbina-  new,  as 
Mr.  Adams  observes,  in  the  principle  of  the  wheat- 
canister;  for  storing  corn  in  hermetically  sealed  granaries 
or  stores,  above  or  below  ground,  is  as  old  as  the  world 
itself;  for  "corn,"  says  Loudon  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture,  "  may  be  preserved  for  many  years  by  first 
drying  it  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  and  then  burying  it  in 
dry  cool  pits,  and  closing  these  so  as  effectually  to 
exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  In  a  short  time  the  air  within 
is  changed  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  ia  which  no  animal  will 
live,  and  in  which,  without  an  addition  of  oxygen  or  at- 
mospheric air,  no  plant  or  seed  will  vegetate.  The  corn 
is  thus  preserved  from  decomposition,  from  insects, 
vermin,  and  from  vegetation,  in  a  far  more  effectual 
manner  than  it  can  be  in  a  granary.  In  this  way  the 
Romans  preserved  their  corn,  in  chambers  hewn  out  of 
dry  rock;  the  Moors,  in  the  sides  of  hills ;  the  Chinese,  at 
the  present  time,  in  deep  pits  in  dry  soil ;  and  the  abori- 
ginal nations  of  Africa,  in  earthern  vessels  hermetically 
sealed."  "  The  shape  of  these  corn  jars  is  nearly  that 
of  an  egg. shell,"  and  "  between  four  and  five  feet  high 
and  three  wide."  "  The  Russians  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  preserve  their  corn  in  subterranean  granaries, 
of  the  figure  of  a  sugar-loaf — wide  below  and  narrow  at 
top :  the  sides  are  well  plastered,  and  the  top  covered 
with  stones.  They  are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well 
dried  before  it  is  laid  into  these  storehouses,  and  often 
dry  it  by  means  of  ovens,  their  autumn  being  too  short 
to  effect  it  sufficiently."  Then  follows  his  own  conclu- 
sion:— "Agranary  to  preserve  corn  for  many  years  should 
be  a  dry  cellar,  deeply  covered  with  earth ;  and  after  the 
corn  is  put  in,  hermetically  sealed,  to  exclude  heat,  air, 
and  moisture,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  grain 
vegetating,  or  of  the  existence  of  insects  and  vermin." — 
[We  have  given  these  extracts  verbatim,  because  of  their 
brevity  and  being  to  the  point]. 

The  difference  between  the  corn  jar  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Mr.  Adams'  wheat-canister — the  pits  of  the  Romans, 
Russians,  Chinese,  and  Moors,  and  bis  tank  or  "  reser-  I 


voir"  underground  or  above  it— Ilea  in  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  constructed ;  and  this  difference  is  ob- 
viously in  favour  of  galvanized  iron.  The  extraction  of 
the  air  by  means  of  the  air-pump  is  also  superior  to 
keeping  the  corn  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
These  improvements  would,  no  doubt,  incur  a  little 
extra  expense  beyond  the  old  practice  ;  but  if  the  grain 
is  preserved  better,  as  it  doubtless  would  be,  galvanized 
iron  might  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  This,  however, 
is  a  question  which  experiment  must  determine,  and  one 
on  a  small  scale  of  a  fewyears' duration  would  notcostthe 
two  commercial  companies  of  the  Corn  Exchange  much. 
Twenty  feet  off  the  end  of  a  granary  or  cellar  might  be 
fitted  up,  or  the  hulk  of  an  old  vessel  in  the  river.  We 
may  yet  live  to  see  floating  granaries  riding  at  anchor, 
or  being  towed  from  port  to  port  as  circumstances  de- 
mand. 

Wheat  would  not  improve  by  age,  like  wine.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  fear  the  odds 
would  be  against  it,  however  carefully  canistei's  were 
filled  with  dry  wheat  and  exhausted  of  air  ;  but,  if  pro- 
perly dried,  the  deterioration  would  be  comparatively 
little.  In  practice  it  but  too  frequently  occurs  that  a 
very  serious  injury  is  sustained  before  it  leaves  the  hands 
of  farmers  ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  damage  by 
sea  is  so  much  the  greater.  They  must  often  thrash, 
for  the  sake  of  the  straw  for  their  cattle,  when  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats  are  unfit  for  marketing ;  and  for  the  want 
of  proper  granary  room  for  drying,  or  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  even  risk  from  moist  weather,  offer  it  on  terms 
which  tempt  a  purchaser;  hence  the  consequences 
which  follow  when  such  is  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  even  in  our  coasting  trade — twenty  quarters  or  so 
setting  fire  to  a  whole  cargo,  as  it  were.  Such  cargoes 
could  never  afterwards  be  stored  in  canisters  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  surplus  of  seven  years  of  plenty 
could  not  be  stored  to  meet  even  one  year's  short- 
comings. 

In  conclusion,  the  lohent-canister  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  a  little  discussion  with  agricultural  statistics,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  an  important  mechanical  auxiliary  in  the 
hands  of  modern  science. 


SLUGS. — At  the  present  time  ploughing  of  land  proceeds 
coutmuously,  as  it  has  done  during  November,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  fine  weather  that  has  succeeded  to  the  rains  of  the 
last  month,  wherein  more  than  4  in.  are  reported  to  have  fallen 
Wheat  sowing  keeps  pace  with  the  ploughing,  as  we  learn  from 
observation  and  extensive  correspondence.  But,  as  a  result  of 
the  moist  state  of  the  land,  slugs  and  moluscous  vermin  fearfully 
abound,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  serious  depredations  have 
already  been  committed  on  some  crops.  Salt  and  powdered 
quicklime  (air-slaked  will  do  also)  are  the  best  known  and  ap- 
proved applications ;  but  some  caution  is  required  with  the 
former,  because,  if  it  fall  upon  green  vegetation,  it  becomes 
almost  immediately  destructive,  whereas  powdered  lime  may 
be  freely  scattered  over  young  plants  with  safety.  The  only 
material  objection  to  lime,  is  that  it  is  rendered  nearly  useless 
by  the  first  shower  of  rain.  If  salt  be  liberally  sprinkled  tvrice, 
night  and  morning,  over  a  fresh-ploughed  or  harrowed  surface, 
it  will  certainly  destroy  all  the  slugs  which  it  touches.  Farmers 
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are,  6i  ought  to  be,  aware  of  these  facts.  I  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  however,  chiefly  to  state  the  foUowiiiK,  which 
I  learned  from  a  Berkshire  fanner: — He  had  observed  his 
autumn-sown  wheat,  just  sprouting,  to  be  gradually  disappear- 
ing ;  and,  knowing  that  slugs  became  busy  at  nights,  he  lighted 
his  lantern  and  walked  to  one  of  his  wheat  fields.    The  light 


revealed  numbers  of  bright  sh'tmwj  xpol.i  in  every  direction- 
Without  loss  of  time  he  roused  some  of  his  men,  ordered  out 
the  rollers,  and,  before  eleven  o'clock,  had  passed  them  over 
great  breadths  of  his  growing  corn,  thus  inflicting  summary 
puui:^hment  upon  myriads  of  the  enemy.  The  hint  may  be 
worthy  of  attention. — J.  T.,  Croydon. 


THE    AI^TUMN    CLEANING    OF    STUBBLES. 


The  readers  of  these  columns  will  remember  how 
diligently  we  have,  year  after  year,  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  doing  something  towards 
cleaning  the  stubbles  at  this  season.  We  need 
hardly  recapitulate  the  arguments  we  have  used  an- 
nually: the  facts  and  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  are  now  pretty  generally  admitted.  These  are, 
that  immediately  after  harvest,  the  roots  of  plants 
are  so  near  the  surface  that  they  are  easily  separated 
from  the  soil ;  that  they  are  strong  and  at  this 
period  have  a  tendency  to  come  out  of  the  soil  in 
clusters,  instead  of  breaking  into  small  pieces,  as 
they  will  do  when  they  have  added  a  subsequent 
growthof  tender  fibres;  that  if  Zoosewec?  and  arrested 
in  autumn,  they  make  no  winter  progress  and  often 
die  by  the  action  of  winter  exposure  ;  that  the  more 
cleaning  is  done  in  autumn,  the  less  there  is  to  do 
in  spring,  and  the  less  dependent  the  farmer  is  on 
a  fine  clearing  season  then  ;  that  the  soil  may  be 
kept  still  in  a  dry  season,  and  the  moisture  kept  in 
the  soil  so  as  to  render  the  sowing  of  turnips  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  certainty  at  the  proper  period.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  advantages*  of  autumn  cleaning, 
independent  of  the  fact  that  the  roots  being  arrested 
in  growth,  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  follows  to 
be  far  less  than  when  they  are  growing  all  winter, 
while  the  leaves,  deprived  of  their  vitalit)-,  soon 
decay,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

This  is  all  very  good;  but  who  could  last  year, 
who  can  this  year,  do  any  good  in  their  soils  by 
autumn  cleaning  ?  The  weather  has  been  so  wet 
that  the  land  could  not  be  touched,  and  nothing 
is  done,  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  done. 

Now  we  hesitate  even  at  this.  The  action  of 
root  weeds,  especially  couch,  the  great  enemy  of 
stubbles,  the  great  drawback  of  the  turnip  cultiva- 
tion, is  immediately  after  harvest  to  send  the  roots 
directly  downwards.  This  results  from  the  stimulus 
of  oxygen,  and  is  due  to  the  same  principle  as  a 
closely  planted  plantation  will  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  up  the  trees  and  to  make  their  roots  spread 
on  the  surface ;  thinning  makes  them  shoot  out 
side  branches,  and  the  roots  strike  deeper  into  the 
earth. 

Hence  the  mere  loosening  of  the  soil  at  the  surface 
so  deep  in  fact  as  the  root  goes,  will  at  once  arrest 
their  growth,  will  stop  their  progress  downwards. 


and  therefore  will  render  their  future  clearing  out, 
whether  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  a  matter  of  much 
less  difficulty.  Take  for  instance  a  square  rood  or 
a  square  perch  of  land.  If  roots  proceeding  three 
inches  deep  require  the  working  over  of  ten  tons  of 
earth,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  and  so 
get  rid  of  them,  it  must  be  clear  that  if  they  proceed 
six  inches,  twenty  tons  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
effect  the  same  object.  Hence  it  must  be  manifest 
that  the  nearer  the  surface  the  roots  can  be  kept, 
the  easier  by  far  will  be  their  removal  from  the 
soil.  We  pretend  not  to  say  ten  tons  is  the  exact 
quantity :  it  may  be  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  any  other 
amount ;  but  the  principle  holds  good  in  any  case 
whatever,  that  double  the  weight  of  earth  has  to  be 
worked  over  every  time  the  root-weed  doubles  its 
depth  in  the  earth. 

Now,  in  a  wet  season,  one  of  difficulty  ever  so 
great,  it  is  best  simply  to  scarify,  even  if  nothing 
else  can  be  done.  Ducie's  scarifier  is  good  for  a 
large  farm ;  for  a  smaller,  Bentall's  broadshare 
will  be  equally  serviceable,  only  let  the  operation 
be  performed  directly  after  harvest. 

But  what  can  be  done  in  strong  land — in  loam 
approaching  to  clay  ?  We  do  not  think  that,  liable 
as  this  is  to  get  too  wet  to  plough,  or  drag,  or 
scarify,  or  clean,  the  case  is  quite  hopeless. 
A  double  ploughing  will  here  effect  all  the  objects 
of  surface  cleaning.  Clay  is  different  from  sand. 
The  couch  requires  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
hence,  if  buried  deep  in  clay  or  loam  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  its  appearance  no  more.  A  thin 
sod  pared  by  the  paring  plough,  the  broadshare, 
or  even  the  common  plough  with  a  sock  set  with 
a  wide  wing,  will  take  off  the  root  weeds ;  while 
a  deep  nine-inch  furrow,  rather  narrow,  after  this, 
will  form  a  groove  in  which  the  couch,  &c.,  may  be 
for  ever  buried,  to  form  the  substratum  of  food  for 
a  future  generation  of  plants.  Amongst  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  this  principle  is  the  case 
related  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Improvement, 
Ireland. 

He  took  a  farm  into  his  own  hands  in  Tweeddale, 
which  was  very  foul  and  full  of  couch.  He  pared 
off  3  to  4  inches  of  the  surface,  followed  with  a 
plough  and  four  horses,  going  0  to  8  inchps  deep, 
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and  into  this  groove  the  thin  sod  was  thrown  and 
buried.  This  sealed  up  the  couch,  so  that  very 
Mttle  of  it  survived  ;  and  in  April  it  was  cross- 
ploughed  12  to  13  inches  across  ;  it  was  friable,  and 
free  from  live  couch. 

Here  is  hope  for  the  strong-land  farmer,  in  a 
season  even  as  difficult  as  this  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
only  on  soils  somewhat  deep  that  this  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  If  the  soil  be  very  open,  the 
couch  will  not  be  killed,  because  the  air  will  not  be 
quite  excluded  ;  while  if  the  soil  be  very  thin,  the 
same  depth  cannot  be  attained,  but  in  general  either 
a  scarifying  and  surface  exposure  on  light  soils. 


and  a  scarifying  and  deep  ploughing  on  strong,  will 
be  practicable  on  land  intended  for  turnips. 

Another  resource  still  is,  where  the  soil  needs 
pulverization  as  well  as  destruction  of  weeds, 
to  ridge  up  the  land  as  if  for  potatoes,  and  split 
up  and  ridge  again,  to  pick  out  the  root  weeds  and 
sprout  the  annuals.  Even  the  manure  may  be  put 
in  these  drills,  in  some  cases,  with  advantage,  and 
semicircular  harrows,  ^milar  to  the  potato  harrows, 
used  to  harrow  down  the  surface,  which  may  again 
be  ridged  up.  A  great  many  schemes  ought  to  be 
tried  rather  than  altogether  give  up  the  autumn 
cleaning  of  stubbles. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 

CONSECUTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STOCK  SHOWN  AT  THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING. 

(Concluded from  page  407.^ 


Pigs. 

As  with  the  Sheep  classes,  the  Pigs  generally  gave 
but  little  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  over-feeding 
prohibition.  The  jury  passed  over  many,  iu  the  larger 
sorts  more  especially,  that  they  might  have  condemned, 
with  very  fair  showing  for  so  doing.  As  a  whole  de- 
partment, the  Pigs  made  a  creditable  feature  in  so 
Important  a  meeting;  the  smaller  varieties,  perhaps, 
having  the  preference  for  "  fancy"  or  very  high  breed- 
ing. 

Class  I.— BOAES  OP  A  LARGE  BREED. 
592.  J   Boughton,  of  Adaett    Court,  near  Westbury-upon- 

Severn,  Gloucester,  a  white  Essex  boar.     Rump  down. 
503  W.  T.  Dewe,  of  Manor  House,  Coates,  near  Cirencester, 

Gloucester,  a  black  cross-bred  boar.     Rump  too  short. 

594  J.  Harrison,  jun.,  of  Healou  Norris,  near  Stockport,  Lan- 

caster, a  white  and  blue  large  boar.  Very  good,  too 
fat,  short,  and  well  made. 

595  R.  Crossley,  Holland-street  Mills,  Platting  Newton,  near 

Manchester,  a  pure  large  Lancashire  boar.  Beautiful 
broad  back,  rather  too  curved,  leaving  the  tail  and 
rump  too  low;  snout  short  and  concave,  ears  thin, 
fine  countenance ;  flesh  too  loose  and  skin  too  pliant ; 
hair  curled.  A  very  capital  pig,  and  not  too  fat.  First 
prize. 
59G  S.  M.  Pell,  of  Ty-Maur,  Llanfrynnch,  near  Brecon,  a 
white  improved  Lincoln  boar.  Rather  inferior  as  a 
whole. 

597  H.  Blamlford,  of  Sandrid»e,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts,  a 

black  and  white  true  Berkshire  boar.  Coarse  hair; 
well  made  up. 

598  M.  Cartwright,  of  Stanton  Hill,  near  Burton-on-Trent, 

Stafford,  a  white  Stanton  boar.     Good   back   and  well 
formed;  low  rumps. 
COO  and  601  F.  S.  Blakely,  of  Penrhos  Court,  near  Kington, 
Hereford,  two  white  boars.    600  ordinary  pig.     601 
small. 

602  T.  Horsfall,  of  Bur'ey  Hall,  near  Otley,  York,  a  white 

Yorkshire  boar.  This  is  a  well-formed  pig;  great 
depth  of  frame,  snout  short  and  concave,  ears  thin 
and  up  ;  good  throijgliout.     Second  prize. 

603  G.  E.   Taylor,   of  Oatlands,   near   Leeds,  a  white   boar. 

Good  ;  rather  too  thin  ;  ears  up. 

Class  II.— BOARS  OF  A  SMALL  BREED. 

604  W.  CuUiford,  of  Hayling  Island,   near  Havant,  South- 

ampton, an  old  improved  Dorset  black  boar.    Too  small. 


605 — 610  G.  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon,  York,  three 
improved  Cumberland  white  hoars,  two  improved 
Yorkshire  white  boars,  and  an  improved  Cumberland 
black  and  white  boar.  A  very  useful,  good  lot ;  match 
well. 

612  and  613  The  Hon.  C.  Ponsoaby,  of  Hatherop,  near  Fair- 
ford,  Gloucester,  two  white  boars.     Pretty  neat  frames. 

614  R.  Hill,  of  Bach  Hall,  near  Chester,  a  white  boar.  Good 
form,  but  narrow  loin. 

616  S.  Druce,  jun.,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  an  improved 

Oxfordshire  black  boar.  Rather  too  coarse  for  small 
breed. 

617  W.  M.  Barber,  of  Langley  Broom,  near  Slough,  Bucks, 

an  improved  Middlesex  white  boar.     Very  useful  pig. 

618  H.  L.  Beau,  of  Backwell  Hill,  near  Bristol,  Somerset,  an 

improved  Essex  black  boar.  Pretty  form,  good  back, 
but  too  small. 

619  W.  Sandy,    of  Holmepierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  a 

Cumberland  white  boar.  Good  fore-quarter;  loin 
narrow  ;  too  coarse. 

620  and  621  J.  Dixon,  of  West  Brook  Place,  near  Bradford, 

two  small  Essex  black  boars.  620  narrow  back, 
good  depth,  rump  low.  621  great  depth,  thin  back, 
good  thighs. 
022  H.  S.  H«yward,  of  Folkington,  near  Wdlingdon,  Sussex, 
a  white  boar.  Pretty  frame,  good  shoulders,  rump 
short. 

623  E.  Akroyd,  of  Denton  Park,  near  Otley,  York,  an  im- 

proved Essex  black  boar.  Deep  frame,  good  thighs, 
short  legs,  too  fat. 

624  T.  Craven,  of  Whitley-street,  Manningharo,  near  Brad- 

ford, York,  a  small  white  boar.  Very  useful;  do  for 
large  breed  ;  too  narrow. 

625  and  626  W.  Northey,  of  Lake,  near  Lifton,  Devon,  two 

improved  Leicester  black  boars.  625  a  very  good  pig, 
and  disqualified  ;  too  fat.  626  a  very  good  animal,  and 
well  formed ;  might  be  somewhat  improved ;  neck 
rather  too  thin,  ears  too  sh.';rt,  and  rump  too  short  for 
a  first-class  pis?.     1st  prize. 

628  W.  Ludlan,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  a  pure  small  white 

boar.     Prettily  formed,  but  rump  low. 

629  W.  Adams,  of  Leighton  Cottage,  Spring-street,  Birming- 

ham, an  Essex  black  boar.     Rump  too  low,  and  bad. 

630  W.  Bailey,  of  Bainsley,  York,  an  improved  Essex  black 

boar.     Deep  frame,  narrow  back. 

631  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  of  Badminton,  near  Chippenham, 

Gloucester,  a  small  white  boar.  Good  chine  and 
shoulders,  low  rump. 

632  C.  L.  Clare,  of  Hindley  House,  Liverpool,  an  improved 

Essex  black  boar.    Frame  rather  narrow. 
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633  aud  G34  R.  P.  Davies,  of  Thornbury  Park,  near  Thorn- 

bury,  Gloucester,  two  Yorkahire  white  boara.     Two 
pretty  pigs,  but  not  first-class  ones. 
63G  and  637  I).  Leeming',  of  Little  Blackwood  House,  near 
Halifax,  York,  two  small  black  boars.    030  short  aud 
thick.     637  back  loug,  frame  not  good. 

638  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  near  Creditou,  Devon,  an  Essex 

black  boar.  A  very  good  pi-; ;  well-formed  chine  and 
shoulders,  loiu  and  rump  rather  narrow,  snout  short, 
cheeks  fat,  hair  good.     2nd  prize. 

639  I.  Pearce,  of  Bishopstron,  near  Warniiuster,   Wilts,   a 

Berkshire  spotted  boar.     La%;c  enough  for  any  breed. 
6il  T.  Horstall,  of  Bnrley  Ha»,  near  Otley,  York,  a  small 

white  boar.     Well-formed  fore-quarters,  and  good  back. 
642  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  of  Ermiugtou,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  Devon, 

a  true  Cumberland  white  boar.     Good  loin  and  rump. 
645  and  646  Lord  Weulock,  of  Escrick  Park,  near  York,   two 

small  white  boars.     Rather  narrow  frame. 
647  R.  B.  Hill,  of  Bach  Hall,  near  Chester,   a  white  boar. 

Fair,  good  frame. 

Cl.\ss  HL— BREEDING  SOWS  OF  A  LARGE  BREED. 

050  H.  S.  M'Clintock,  of  Randalstown,  Antrim,  a  Berkshire 
black  and  white  sow.  Small;  ought  to  be  in  small 
breed  class. 
51  E.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Glou- 
cester, a  Berkshire  black  and  white  sow.  Good  sow  ; 
thin  neck. 
3  E.  Ruck,  of  Castle  Hill,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts,  au  im- 
proved Gloucestershire  black  and  white  sow.  Au  ex- 
traordiuaiy  animnl ;  very  good. 

634  W.  Sanday,    of  Holmepierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  a 

Cumberland  white  sow.     Very  long  ;  too  narrow  frame. 

OjG  T.  Craven,  of  Whetley-street,  Manningbam,  near  Brad- 
ford, York,  a  large  blue  and  white  sow.  A  capital 
sow ;  long,  of  great  depth,  stands  high,  good  heavy 
thighs,  back  not  broad  enough,  flank  thin,  ears  and 
snout  good,  stands  badly  on  her  lei^s.     Prize. 

639  H.  Blandford,  of  Sandridge,  uear  Chippenham,  Wilts,  a 
pure  Berkshire  black  and  white  sow.  A  good  broad- 
set  framed  sow  ;  rump  too  low. 

662  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  of  Irmington,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  Devon, 
a  Neapolitan  and  Berkshire  black  sow.  Good  deep 
frame ;  ears  down. 

067  T.  Horsfall,  of  Burley  Hall,  near  Otley,  York,  a  white 
sow.  A  fine  large  sow,  with  five  fat  sucking  pigs ;  she 
does  not  appear  to  give  any  milk. 

Class  IV.— BREEDING  SOWS  OF  A  SMALL  BREED. 

063  G.  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripou,  York,  an  im- 
proved Yorkshire  white  sow.  Too  fat, but  long  and  good 

672  and  673  Hon.  Charles  Poi;3oiiby,  of  Uatherop,  near  Fair- 
ford,  Gloucester,  two  white  sows.     Very  fat. 

676  S.  Druce,  jun.,  of  Eynsham,  uear  Oxford,  au  improved 
Oxfordshire  black  sow.  A  good  useful  sow ;  rather 
too  large  for  the  class. 

678  and  670  11.  S.  Hayward,  of  Folkington,  near  Willenden, 
Sussex,  two  Sussex  white  sows.    Two  very  useful  sows. 

OSO  J.  Lowe,  of  the  Bull-ring,  Birmingham,  an  Essex  black 
sow.     Bad  ;  ought  not  to  be  shown. 

631  and  685  W.  Northey,  of  Lake  Lifton,  near  Lifton,  Devon, 
two  improved  Leicester  sows.  Two  very  good  sows ; 
too  fat  for  use. 

687  C.  Randell,  of  Chadbury,  uear  Evesham,  Worcester,  an 
improved  Worcesterahire  white  aud  grey  sow.  Too 
coarse  for  class. 

CSS  W.  Ludlam,  of  Bradford,  York,  a  pure  small  white  sow. 
Long  aud  good  ;  too  fat. 

690  W.  M.  Barber,  of  Langley  Broom,  near  Slough,  Bucks,  a 

Berkshire  black  aud  white  sow.  Coarse;  fair;  not  a 
very  good  one. 

691  and  692  The   Duke   of   Beaufort,    of    Badminton,    near 

Chippenham,  Gloucester,  two  small  white  sows.  Two 
very  fat  and  good  little  sows. 

691  C.L.Clare,  of  Hindley  House,  Liverpool,  an  improved 
Essex  black  sow.     Good. 

095  C.  L.  Clare,  of  Hindley  House,  Liverpool,  a  Clare's  im- 
proved Essex  black  sow.  Good,  but  almost  too  coarse 
for  the  class. 

690  R.  B.  Hill,  of  Bach  Hall,  near  Chester,  a  small  white  sow. 
Very  good  back,  but  brisket  thiu. 


097  and  698  T.  Horsfall,  of  Burley  Hall,  uear  Otley,  York, 
two  improved  Yorkshire  small  white  sows.  Good  sows; 
large  enough  for  another  class. 

699  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Mdbourue,  near  Malmesbury, 

Wilts,    a    Yorkshire  white   sow.      Small    sow,    with 
large  legs. 

700  C.  Lambert,  of  Sunk  Island,  uear  Ottinghani,  York,  a  New 

Forest  black  sow.     Capital  chine,  loin.narrow-rumpsow. 

701  D.  Lecmiug,  of  Little  Blackwood  House,  near  Halifax, 

York,  a  small  black  sow.     Rump  bad. 

702  D.  Leeming,  of  Little  Blackwood   House,  near  Halifax, 

York,  a  small  white  sow.     Rather  long ;   too  nearly 
allied  to  large  breed;  8  pigs;  curly  hair. 

703  D.  Leeming,  of  Little  Blackwood  House,  near  Hali'^ax, 

York,  a  small  black  sow.     Similar  in  character ;  back 

thiu. 
701  D.  Leeming,  of  Little  Blackwood  House,  near  Halifax, 

York,  a  small  black  sow.     Rump  up  ;  pretty  frame. 
705  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  near  Creditou,  Devon,  an  improved 

Essex  black  sow.    This  was  the  most  perfectly-formed 

pig  in  the  yard ;  the  exceptions,  if  any,  are  that  the 

rump  or  tail  is  a  little  too  low,  and  thigh  twist,  and 

flank  too  light ;  prize. 
700  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  near  Crediton,  Devon,  an  improved 

Essex  black  sow.    A  good  sow ;  thigh  and  rump  de- 
fective, like  705. 
707  M.  Newman,   of  Court  Farm,   Hayes,  near  Uxbridge, 

Middlesex,  an  improved  Essex  and  Bucks  black  sow. 

Thin  and  narrow. 
70S  Hon.  C.  Ponsonby,  of  Hatherop,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester, 

a  small  Yorkshire  white  sow.    Fine  shoulders;   back 

narrow. 

709  S.   Ashton,  of  Peter-street,   Manchesler,   a   pure   small 

white  sow.     A  very  good  sow  ;  chine  and  neck  good. 

710  S.  Ashton,  of  Peter-street,  Mauchester,  a  small  purple 

and  white  sow.  This  should  be  iu  large  breed  class  ; 
long  and  thin,  but  deep  frame. 

712  T.  Horsfall,  of  Burley  Hall,  near  Otley,  York,  a  small 

Y'orkshirc  white  sow.     A  good  frame,  and  fat. 

713  and  714    Rev.  C.  T.   James,   of  Ermington,   near  Ivy 

Bridge,  Devon,  two  improved  Essex  black  sows.  Two 
very  good  sows  ;  rumps  too  low. 
715  aud  716  S.  Munro,  of  71,  Broughton  road,  Salford,  Lan- 
caster, a  small  black  sow  and  a  small  white  sow.  The 
former,  a  fair  chine  ;  thin  low  rump.  The  latter,  simi- 
lar frame,  but  no  hair. 

718  G.  E.  Taylor,  of  Oatlands,  Leeds,  York,  a  small  white 

sow.     Good  form,  too  fat. 

719  and  720  W.  Ancell,  7,  Cumberland-street,  Manchester,  a 

black  Es^ex  sow  and  an  improved  Neapolitau  slate- 
coloured  sow.     Two  very  useful  sows. 

722  Lord  Wedlock,  of  Escrick  Park,  nc.ir  Yoik,  a  small  white 

sow.     L'eep  frame.     Three  sucklers. 
Cl.\ss  v.— BREEDING  SOW  PIGS,  OF  A  LARGE 
BREED. 

723  W.  M.  Barber,  of  Langley  15iown,  near  Slnugh,  Bucks,  a 

pen  of  three  improved  Berksliire  black  aud  white  sow 
pigs.     Tiiree  good  sow  pigs. 

724  W.  J.  Sadler,  of  Beutham  Purton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts, 

a  pen  of  three  Berkshire  dark  and  white  sow  pigs. 
(Prize.) 

725  W.  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  llighworth,  Wilts,  a 

pen  of  three  Berkshire  black  aud  white  sow  pigs. 
Good,  and  weight  corresponding. 

727  J.  Tlieyer,  of  Crickley  Hill,  Badgeworth,  near  Chelten- 

ham, a  pen  of  three  cross-bred  dark  and  light  spotted 
sow  pigs.     An  ordinary  lot. 
Cl\ss  VI.— BREEDING   SOW  PIGS,  OF  A  SMALL 
BREED. 

728  S.  Druce,  jun.,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  a  pen  of  three 

improved  Oxford  black  sow  pigs.  Good  sows  ;  rather 
thiu  chines  ;  too  coarse  for  class. 

729  and  730  W.  M.  Barber,  of  Langley  Brown,  near  Slough, 

Bucks,  two  pens  of  three  improved  ]\Iiddlesex  white 
sow  p'gs.  Two  usefid  eiiual  lots  ;  rather  too  coarse 
for  class. 

731  The  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill^  near  Farringdon,  Berks, 

a  pen  of  three  white  sow  pigs.    Three  pretty  little  cues. 

732  H.  S.  Hayward,  of  Folkington,  near  Willinadnn,  Sussex, 

apen  of  three  whi'c  sow'pigs.    Three  pretty  littleoncs. 
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733  W.  Northcy,  of  Ijal^e  Liftoii,  near  Lifton,  Devon,  a  pen  of 

three  improved  Leicester  black  sow  pigs.  Well  formed, 
deep  bodies,  good  rumps ;  good  quality  ;  coriect  in 
frame. 

734  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  of  Bydmington,  near  Chippenham, 

Gloucester,  a  pen  of  three  small  white  sow  pigs, 
Pretty  little  fat  pigs. 

735  C.   L.  Clare,  of  Hiudly  House,  near  Liverpool,  a  pen  of 

three  improved  Essex  black  sow  pigs.      Beautiful  iu 

quality. 
730  S.  Bowly,  of  Gloucester,  a  pen  of  three  Essex  black  sow 

pigs.     Beautiful  in  quality  ;  rumps  correct. 
737  Lord  Wenlock,  of  EscrickPark,  near  York,  a  pen  of  three 

small  white  sows.     Excellent  quality,  and  good  frames  ; 

good. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  carefully  gone  over  these  classes,  and  ap- 
pended our  remarks  as  in  the  stock  classes,  but  want 
of  space  forbids  our  laying  the  whole  before  our  readers 
in  the  same  consecutive  form  ;  we  will,  therefore,  only 
give  our  notes  as  jotted  down  at  the  time  of  inspection 
upon  those  pens  which  struck  us  as  being  most  worthy 
of  notice.  The  show,  as  a  whole,  was  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  exhibitors,  and  formed  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  feature  in  the  show  yard. 

DORKING  FOWLS. 

Class  I.— Cock  and  Two  Hens  (Chickens  of  1853). 

742  Viscount  Hiil,  of  Hawkatone,    near  Shrewsbury,  grey 

Dorkings.  A  fair  lot,  but  rather  small.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

743  Dr.   Hitchman,  of  Mickleover,     Derby,     single-conihed 

speckled  Dorkings.  A  very  fine  cage  of  birds,  and  well 
grown.     Highly  commended. 

752  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Kuowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot, 
Lancaster,  grey  Dorkings.  Is  a  cage  of  very  fine  plump 
fowls,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  considering  their  age, 
only  4  months  and  2  weeks.     1st  prize,  £5. 

754  J.  Lewry,  of  Hand  Cross,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  single- 
combed  grey  speckled  Dorkings.  Is  a  cage  of  splendid 
birds,  standing  high.     3rd  prize. 

757  J.  Lewry,  of  Hand  Cross,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  grey 
speckled  Dorkings.  A  cage  of  fine  large-framed  birds. 
2nd  prize,  £3. 

760  E.  Terry,  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  light  brown  or  speckled 
Dorkiugs      Large  fowls;  dark  colour.     Commended. 

771  A.  Wilcox,  of  Nailsea  Court,  near  Briatol,  grey  Dorkings. 

Very  good  fowls. 

772  T.  T.  Parker,   of  Astley  Hall,  near  Chorley,   Lancaster, 

grey  or  speckled  Dorkings.  Three  very  good  and 
noble-looking  fowls.    4ih  prize,  £1. 

Class  II. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 

775  H.  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  near  Bingham, 

Notts,  grey  Dorkings.  Three  very  fine  fowls,  large 
and  plump.     Hig'.ily  commended. 

776  J.  Eairlie,   of  Cheveley  Park,  near   Newmarket,   single- 

combed  grey  speckled  Dorkings.     Fine  fowls  ;  peculiar 

dark  colour;  plump  and  good.     Highly  commended. 
784  and  785  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shiewabury, 

grey  Dorkiugs.     784  very  good,   but  delicate  frames  : 

3rd  prize,  £2.     785  the  hens  were  different  in  colour; 

a  very  good  cock  :  highly  commended. 
7S9  G.  Jesty,  of  Druce  Farm,  Puddletown,  near  Dorchester, 

Dorse*,  brown  Dorkings,    A  very  fine  cock,  and  good 

hens,  but  two  colours. 
790  J.  Dixon,  of   Westbrook  Place,    near  Bradford,  York, 

single-combed  silver  Dorkicgs.     Very  large,  fat,  and 

plump ;  different  colours. 
795  and  796  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  near 

Prescot,  Lancaster,   grey  Dorkings.     795   three  very 

fine   fowls;    hens  large,  plump,    and   good,   but   not 

showy:  1st  prize,  £5.    796  a  fine  showy  cock;  hens 

plump  and  good,  but  small :  2nd  prize. 


798  and  800  J.  Lewry,  of  Hand  Cross,  near  Crawley,  Sussex, 
single-combed  dark  speckled  Dorkings.  728  very  good  ; 
stand  high  ;  narrow  combs  :  commended.  800  a  very 
fine  CO  k ;  legs  stroiig,  plump,  and  full  make ;  hens 
pretty,  and  large  :  liiglily  commended. 

803  C,  Rawson,  of  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey, 
single-combed  Dorkiugs.  Very  large  fowls  ;  cock  an 
immense  comb. 

810  T.  Lyne,  Malmsbnry.  Wilts,  speckled  Dorkings.  A  very 
fine,  plump  cock  ;  hens  not  equal,  but  good.  Highly 
commended. 

815  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  near  Chorley,  Lancaster, 
grey  Dorkiugs.  Two  very  handsome  hens,  and  pecu- 
liarly handsome  cocH.    ^th  prize,  £1. 

SPANISH  FOWLS. 
Class  III. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 

824  J.  P.  Adams,    of  Newland,  near  Malvern,  Worcester, 

black  Spanish  fowls.  Three  fine-formed  fowls ;  hand- 
some.    4  th  prize,  £1. 

825  and  82G  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  near 

Preston,  Lancaster,  white-faced  Spanish  fowls.  825 
three  large  and  handsome  fowls  ;  plump  and  good : 
2nd  prize,  £3.  820  three  still  finer,  and  more  beauti- 
ful ;  high  and  noble  looking  :   1st  prize,  £5. 

827  D.  Leeming,  of  Little  Blackwood  House,  near  Halifax, 
York,  black  Spanish  fowls.     Three  good  plump  (owls. 

833  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham,  black 
Spanish  fowls.  Rather  small,  but  beautiful  in  form. 
3rd  prize,  £2. 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 
Class  IV. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 
836  J.   Fairlie,    of    Cheveley  Park,    near  Newmarket,  buff 
Cochin  China  fowls.     A  cage  of  large  and  well-grown 
fowls. 

847  S.  R.  Herbert,  of  Powick,  near  Worcester,  white  Cochin 

China  fowls.  Three  very  fine  and  beautiful  birds.  3rd 
prize,  £2. 

848  H.  S.  Pigott,  of  Brockby  Court,  near  Bristol,  buff  and 

Cinnamon  Cochin  China  fowls.     Very  good  fowls. 
856  C.  Punchard,  of  Blunts    Hall,  near    Haverhill,   Suffolk, 

light-coloured   Cochin  China  fowls.      Noble  looking, 

and  very  good.     2nd  prize,  £3. 
859  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey,  buff 

Cochin  China  fowls.     Three   very    good   white  fowls. 

Commended. 
864  E.  Terry,  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  buff  Cochin  China  fowls. 

Three  very  hue,  large  and  plump,  noble-looking  birds. 

1st  prize,  £5. 
870  W.    C.    GwyuHC,    M,D.,    of    Sandbach,  Cheshire,  grey 

Shanghae  Cochin  China  fowls.     A  very  fine  lot,  ai  d 

good  ;  rather  delicate  looking.     4th  prize,  £1. 

GAME  FOWL. 
Class  V. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 

887  N.  N.  Dyer,  of  Bredon  Manor  House,  near  Tewkesbury, 
Worcester,  black  game  fowls.  A  bcaiitiful  cock,  but 
hens  rather  small.     1st  prize,  £3. 

890  E.  Glover,  of  Olton,  near  Solihull,  Warwick,  black- 
breasted  red  game  fowls.  Same  in  character;  fine  in 
symmetry  and  beauty.     3rd  prize,  £3. 

899  E.  Lowe,  of  Comberford  Mills,  "near  Tamworth,  Stafford- 
shire, black-breasted  red  game  fowls.  Same  in  charac- 
ter ;  very  fine  and  good.     2ud  prize,  £2. 

908  W.  W.  Ras'e,  of  Longbrook,  near  Milton  Abbot,  Devon, 
game  fowls.     A  very  good  cock ;  hens  fair. 

HAMBURGH  FOWLS. 
Class  VI. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 
(Gold  and  Silver  Spangled  or  Pencilled.) 
918  T.  Lowe,  of  Whateley,  near  Fazeley,  Staffordshire,  silver- 
pencilled  Hamburgh  fowls.     Handsome,  but  not  profit- 
able.    3rd  prize,  £1. 
923  J.  Jennens,  of  Moseley,  near  Birmingham,  silver-spangled 
Hamburgh  fowls.     Much  finer  form ;    beautiful   and 
fat ;  large  combs.     2nd  prize,  £2. 
927  J.  B.  Chune,   of  Seven  Cottage,  Coalbrookdale,   Salop, 
golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  fowls.     Very  delicate  and 
beautiful;  colour  beautifully  spangled. 
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928  W.  Ludlara,  of  Bradford,  York,  golden-spangled  Ham- 
burgh fowls.    Three  admiralily  foriued   fowls  of  great 
beauty,  but  not  profitable.     1st  prize,  £3. 
This    is   a  class  of    doubtful    character    as   to  profitable 
breeding. 

MALAY  FOWLS. 

Class  VIL — Cock  and  Two  Huns. 

941  J.   Dixon,  of  Westbrook   Place,   near  Bradford,    York, 

Malay  fowls.     A  large  cock,  and  good  hens. 
944  A.  C.  Sayers,  of  Claiiville  House,  near  Andover,    Hants, 
Malay  fowls.     A  symmetrical  lot,  but  too  much  leg, 
and  little  flesh.     1st  prize,  £3. 
949  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham,  Malay  fowls. 

Same  character.     3rd  prize,  £L 
1110  A  very  good  aud  symmetrical  lot,  but  still  higher  stand- 
ing.    2nd  prize,  £2. 
These  birds  have  too  much  frame  and  little  meat  as  a  class. 

POLAND  FOWLS. 
Class  VHL — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 
960  J.  Dixon,   of   Westbrook  Place,  near    Bradford,   York, 
silver  Poland  fowls.     Three    large  fine-formed  fowls, 
with  immense  feathery  toppings. 
963  C.   Kawson,  of  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Tharaes,   Surrey, 
black   and  white  topping  Poland  fowls.      Very  large 
tufts;  buff  and  black.     Commended. 

965  C.    Rawsou,  of  Tlie  Hurst,  Wahon-on-Thames,    silver- 

spangled  PoLand  fowls.  Very  good  of  their  kind  ; 
beautiful  plumage,  good  size,  and  large  tufts.  1st 
prize,  £3. 

966  W.   Cox,   Brailsford  Hall,    near    Derby,    gold-spargled 

Poland  fowls.    Same  colour  and  character;  not  so  large, 

but  immense  tufts.     2nd  prize,  £2. 
970  W.  G.  Vivian,  of  Singleton,  near  Swansea,  white  Poland 

fowls.     Beautiful  white;  splendid  tufts.    3rd  prize,  £1. 
We  cannot  think  any  of  the  last  three  breeds  of  poultry 
would  be  very  profitable  to  adopt  for  farm-yard  poultry. 

TURKEYS. 
Class  IX. — Cock  and  Two  Hens. 
974  and  9/5  J.  Fairlie,  of  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket, 
English  turkeys.     974  a  cage  of  good   birds,  but  not 
first-cla"s.     795  a  cage  of  very  large  and  useful  birds; 
profitable  in  character :  2nd  prize,  £3. 
976  Vis.  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,    near    Shrewsbury,  American 
turkeys.     Three  of  the  handsomest  and  finest  turkeys 
we  ever  saw;   plumage  beautiful.     1st  prize,  £5. 

981  E.  T.  Head,  of  The  Briars,  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  wild 

American  turkeys.  Three  very  good,  plump,  and  pro- 
fitable birds.     3rd  prize,  £2. 

A  very  slender  competition  in  this  class. 

GEESE. 

Class  X.— Gander  and  Two  Geese  (of  1853). 

982  Miss  A.  F.  Vernon,  of  Barnwood,  near  Gloucester,  large 

grey  and  white  geese.  Three  very  good  and  profitable 
birds.     Commended. 

983  J.  Fairlie,  of  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket,  common 

English  geese.     Three  very  good  and   profitable  birds. 

Commended. 
986  Rev.  J.   Herbert,   of    Leigh  Parsonage,  near    Reigate, 

Surrey,   grey   geese.      Very   large,    fat,   and    plump. 

Highly  comuieoded. 
991  R.  Glover,  of  Holt  Hall,  near  Fazeley,  Stafford,  white 

geese.     Very  good.     Highly  commended. 
993  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Kuowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot, 

Lancaster,  betv.'een  Toulouse  and  English  geese.     Very 

good  and  handsome.     3rd  prize,  £2. 
997  H.  G.  K.  Breavingtou,  of  Vicarage  Farm,   Heston,  near 

Hounslow,   Middlesex,  English  double  brooded  geese. 

Three  prime  birds.     Highly  commended. 
1003—1005  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  near  Chorley,  Lan- 
caster, common  geese.      1003   fine   handsome   birds; 

swan-like  neck,  large  and  long  make  :  2nd  prize,  £3. 

1004  similar  in    character;    not  quite  so  large:    4th 

prize,  £1.     1005  same  in  character,  but  larger   aud 

more  noble  birds :  1st  prize,  £5. 
This  is  a  very  good  class,  and  the  birds,  as  a  whole,  a  splen- 
did lot. 


AYLESBURY  DUCK3. 
Class  .XL — Drake  and  Two  Ducks. 

1007  J.  Fairlie,  of  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket,  Aylesbury 
duck.  A  very  handsome  lot. 

1013  J.  Weston,  of  Oxford  Koad,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  Ayles- 
bury ducks.  A  very  superior  lot  of  birds ;  very  large 
and  profitable :  never  saw  a  finer  lot  or  so  handsome  in 
form  and  appearance.     Ist  prize,  £3. 

1019  L.  C.  Stow,  of  Brcdon,  near  Tewkesbury,  Worcester, 
white  Aylesbury  ducks.  A  very  handsome  lot;  too 
delicate  for  farm  service.     2ud  prize. 

1022  J.  Dutton.  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Suffolk,  white  AylcB- 
bury  ducks.     Very  large  and  fine  ducks. 

1026  A.  Wilcox,  of  Nailsea  Court,  near  Bristol,  Aylesbury 
ducks.  Beautiful,  large,  and  good;  truly  white.  3rd 
prize. 

A  good  class,  and  well  competed  for. 

ROUEN  DUCKS. 
Class  XII. — Drake  and  Two  Ducks. 
1031  Capt.  Hornsby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Preston, 
Lancashire,  Rouen  ducks.     Very  fine  ducks  ;  good  aud 
profitable.     3rd  p;ize,  £1. 
1033  W.  W.  Rowe,  of    Longbrook,  *near    Milton  Abbott, 
Devou,  Rouen  ducks.     Rather  too  delicate,  but  beauti- 
fully symmetrical.     2nd  prize,  £1. 
1112  Three  very  handsome  fine  birds. 

Very  slight  competition  in  this  class. 

DUCKS   OF   ANY    OTHER    BREED   THAN    AYLES- 
BURY OR  ROUEN. 
Class  XHI. — Drake  and  Two  Ducks, 
1035  and  1036  H.  S.  Pigott,  of  Brockley  Court,  near  Bristol, 
black  Labrador  ducks.     1035  small,  pretty  forms,  but 
not  profitable  :    1st  prize,  £3.  1036  black,  and  singular 
looking ;  fair  birds  :  2nd  prize,  £2. 
1033  H.  Blandford,  Sandridge,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts,  Lin- 
coln ducks.     Large  and  profitable  sort. 
1040  S.  Buckle,  of  Moat  House,  Uckington,  near  Chelten- 
ham, Gloucester,  decoy  ducks.    Delicate  white;  very 
pretty.     3rd  prize,  £1. 
Rather  better  competition,  but  great  variety. 

We  have  now  passed  over  all  the  classes.  We  have 
as  far  as  possible  avoided  casting  any  censure,  our  desire 
being  simply  to  withhold  commendation  where  it  was 
not  merited.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  omitted  the  num- 
ber altogether,  but  the  omissions  generally  are  those 
numbers  not  represented,  the  stock  not  being  present. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  papers  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  we  think  a  consecutive  analysis  annually  given  by 
competent  parties  of  every  class  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  agricultural  public.  For  ourselves,  we  ofler 
every  apology  for  the  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
account  we  have  been  able  to  render  of  the  various 
classes.  One  individual  cannot  be  expected  to  do  com- 
mon justice  to  them  ;  we  can  only  say  we  worked  hard 
and  unremittingly  during  the  short  time  allowed  us  for 
inspection,  and  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  view  with 
their  utmost  candour  our  remarks.  Our  desire  is  to 
benefit  the  society,  and  promote  improvements  in  every 
department.  We  feel  assured  that  in  almost  every  case 
it  is  merely  requisite  to  point  out  a  defect  or  error  to 
have  it  remedied.  We  have,  we  hope,  done  so  sparingly 
and  in  a  proper  spirit ;  we  shall  feel  sorry  if  we  have 
given  a  moment's  unnecessary  pain,  and  we  shall  be 
deeply  gratified  if  our  remarks  lead  any  of  our  readers 
to  look  about  them,  and  determine  in  the  true  spirit  of 
laudable  rivalry  to  excel  by  the  adoption  of  better  breeds 
than  they  may  have  shown  at  this  meeting. 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  have 
selected  a  more  becoming  motto  than  that  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  for  the  title-page  of  their  Journal — 
"  Practice  with  Science."  To  such  a  theme  must 
its  pages  be  still  continually  devoted,  as  on  such  an 
union  must  we  rely  beyond  all  others  for  the  further 
development  of  our  own  resources.  There  are  few 
now  but  who  are  brought  to  admit  this.  It  is  but 
a  just  compliment  to  the  working-farmers  of  this 
kingdom  to  record  that  we  have  no  more  hack- 
neyed text-word  than  that  we  have  just  quoted. 
There  is  scarcely  at  present  a  branch  in  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture  but  to  which  the  aid  of  science  is 
made  to  apply.  A  man  may  not  be  able  to  farm 
without  capital,  without  a  lease,  or  without  liberal 
covenants ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  most  of  his  business  without  the 
use  of  some  scientific  knowledge.  He  is  expected 
to  do  something  more  than  his  fathers  did,  and 
science  is  the  light  that  will  lead  him  onwards. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  withm  the  last  few  days 
to  hear  the  merits  of  this  "  happy  union  "  advo- 
cated, by  gentlemen  who  may  very  fairly  be  ranked 
as  the  representatives  of  the  two  professions  thus 
brought  together.  On  the  last  day  in  October  we 
made  one  of  the  audience  assembled  at  the  Botley 
Farmers'  Club,  to  receive  Mr.  Nesbit,  and  his  lec- 
ture on  the  connection  between  science  and  agri- 
culture. On  that  day  week,  the  first  Monday  in 
Novem])er,  we  found  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  at  the 
London  Farmers'  Club,  about  to  open  a  discussion 
touching  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  mark  how 
science,  through  the  aid  of  her  champion,  Mr. 
Nesbit,  was  inclined  to  treat  agriculture  ;  or  how 
agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Baker,  was  ready  to  welcome  the  advances 
of  science. 

Mr.  Nesbit,  then,  at  the  Botley  meeting  boldly 
threw  down  the  gauntlet.  In  tracing  the  connec- 
tion between  agriculture  and  science,  he  placed  the 
two  almost  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  He  was 
elaborate  in  defining  the  distinction  between  them ; 
and  hinted  pretty  freely  that  as  the  practical  man  was 
always  ready  enough  to  attack  the  theoretical,  it  was 
only  fair  to  return  the  compliment.  In  furtherance 
of  this  he  proceeded  to  show  that  for  two  hundred 
years  practical  agriculture — the  art,  as  he  finely 
distinguished  it  from  the  science — had  done  little 
or  nothing.  There  was  in  fact  scarcely  a  discovery 
or  an  improvement  on  which  we  might  be  now 


pluming  ourselves,  but  would  be  found  in 
a  little  work  written  by  a  Mr.  Piatt, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  since.  The  use 
of  artificial  manures,  of  liquid  manures,  the 
process  of  steeping  corn,  of  dibbhng,  of  turning 
birds'  dung  or  guano  and  horn  shavings  to  the 
best  account,  of  burning  clays,  and  so  forth — all 
these  were  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  work  written 
by  H.  Piatt,  Esq.,  in  1601.  The  triumphant  de- 
duction gathered  from  this  was,  that  the  practical 
man  had  done  little  or  nothing  since  then  ;  and 
the  compliment  was  as  good-naturedly  taken  as  it 
was  given.  The  lecturer,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  see  that  his  logic  might  cut  both  ways,  and  that 
if  the  practical  man  had  not  been  doing  much,  the 
scientific  one  had  been  doing  but  little  more.  In- 
deed, according  to  Mr.  Nesbit's  showing,  nearly 
all  we  have  been  told  lately  about  the  use  of 
manures,  the  virtues  of  guano,  the  benefit  of  irri- 
gation, and  so  on,  might  all  have  been  quietly  bor- 
rowed from  that  hitherto  but  little  known  authority, 
"  H.  Piatt,  Esq."— for  so  is  he  written. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  no  sooner  had  the 
lecturer  at  the  Botley  club  dropped  his  ancient 
friend  than  we  lost  sight  of  that  invidious  com- 
parison with  which  his  work  had  been  resuscitated. 
Mr.  Nesbit  then  proceeded  to  those  really  valuable 
details,  such  as  are  reported  in  his  visit  to  Diiffield, 
that  all  tend  to  show  how  close  and  lasting  must 
be  the  connection  between  agriculture  and  science. 
His  opening,  however,  we  must  candidly  repeat, 
struck  us  as  a  mistake.  None  ought  to  feel  more 
than  himself  how  politic  it  must  be  to  cement  the 
union  between  the  two  pursuits ;  while  none,  we 
are  sure,  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  attacks 
which  he  assures  us  one  has  made  upon  the  other. 

At  any  rate,  there  v/as  little  evidence  of  this  dis- 
position to  attack,  when  the  practical  man  himself 
took  up  the  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
terms  too  highly  of  the  address  in  which  Mr.  Baker 
traced  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  of  the  two  to  admire  more 
— the  good  feeling  which  dictated  his  remarks,  or  the 
comprehensive  ability  that  so  strongly  enforced 
them.  Step  by  step,  and  path  by  path,  did  he  demon- 
strate how  "  hajipy"  indeed  was  that  union  the  meet- 
ing became  so  ready  to  admit.  From  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  trifling  operations  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farm  did  he  show  how  advantageous 
and  how  necessary  must  be  the  use  of  science.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  analyze  in  any  way  the 
paper  in  which  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Farmers' 
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Club  so  signally  distinguished  himself.  We  give 
it,  with  the  discussion  that  followed,  in  another  part 
of  our  Journal  of  this  day ;  to  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  further  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  will  interest  nearly  all  alike,  though 
none,  we  1/elieve,  will  study  it  with  more  pride  than 
the  practical  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Baker  has  himself  long  and  worthily  been 
identified  with  the  practice  of  British  husbandry. 
Often  enough  has  he  been  reviled  and  ridiculed 
amongst  that  "  old  watchman  sort,"  that  could 
learn  nothing  and  could  do  nothing.  We  turn 
with  some  satisfaction  to  the  proof.  We  believe 
that  none  ever  offered  more  legitimate  aid  to  the 
union  between  science  and  practice,  that  none 
have  weighed  over  the  subject  more  soundly,  or 
advocated  it  more  ably.  Mr.  Nesbit  says  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  attack  the  man  of  science. 
He  never  heard,  of  course,  of  any  attacks  on  the 
man  of  practice — the  senseless  abuse  and  ceaseless 
libels  that  have  followed  him.  Let  us  by  our 
closer  union  furnish  the  best  answer  to  such  as 
these  ;  one,  more  of  deeds  than  of  words,  that  will 
teach  us  to  heed  still  less  him  who  attacks  us  on 
the  way— the  saucy  cur  whose  strongest  argument 
is  his  noisy  tongue. 


"  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SCIENCE  UPON 
AGRICULTURE  IN  ITS  PROGRESSIVE 
STAGES  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 
TO    THE    PRESENT   TIME." 

The  first  monthly  meeting  for  discussion,  after  the 
usual  autumn  vacation,  was  held,  on  Monday,  November 
7,  at  the  Club  House,  Blackfriars,  Mr.  Trethewy  in  the 
chair. 

Tlie  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  sub- 
ject on  the  card  was,  "  Tiie  influence  of  science  upon 
agriculture  in  its  progressive  stages  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time"  ;  and  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  Mr.  Baker,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  introduced, 
would  treat  it  in  the  manner  in  which  so  important  a 
question  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Baker  said  :  In  an  attempt  to  address  myself  to 
the  proposed  question,  the  chief  difficulty  appears  to  be 
how  to  be  able  to  comprise  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
a  lecture  the  wide  and  important  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  for  embracing,  as  it  docs,  every  department 
of  science,  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  to  select  judi- 
ciously those  points  of  greate-t  interest,  and,  in  doing 
60,  to  combine  them  into  a  popular  form,  so  as  at  once 
to  exemplify  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  able  and  in- 
telligent assembly  I  have  the  honour  to  address.  If  the 
subject  chosen  had  been  the  "  History  and  Progress  of 
Agriculture,"  it  would  scarcely  have  presented  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  for  investigation  ;  but  as  it  is  confined  to 
the  question  as  to  "  how  far  science  has  benefited  or 
contributed  to  its  advancement,"  I  must  be  excused 
travelling  over  a  period  extending  beyond  that  of  the 


present  century,  as  within  that  space  of  time  ample 
matter  will  be  presented  for  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  more  beneficial  in  the 
examination.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  that  geology 
and  chemistry  stand  foremost ;  that  mechanics,  botany, 
entomology,  and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  are 
next  important;  and,  in  addition,  that  every  department 
of  science  may  be  brought  under  investigation.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  history  of  agriculture,  and,  indeed, 
up  to  that  immediately  preceding  the  one  now  proposed 
to  your  notice,  the  whole  of  the  processes  of  agriculture 
were  merely  practical ;  and  the  facts  that  were  deduced 
were  such  as  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  ot  our 
forefathers  by  their  utility  ;  and,  without  examining  how 
or  why  these  effects  were  produced,  it  was  only  then  the 
aim  to  apply  the  same  means  at  a  risk  of  securing  the 
same  object ;  and  whenever  the  circumstances  were 
similar,  and  the  application  identical,  the  result  as  surely 
followed  as  now  that  our  investigation  has  taught  us  that 
the  combining  different  substances  in  the  same  manner 
will  inevitably  produce  the  same  results.  The  science 
of  geology  unfolds  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  investigation  that  has  been  so  closely  and  attentively 
pursued  enables  us  to  estimate  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  various  strata  upon  which  we  may  be  des- 
tined to  exert  our  skill ;  and  to  whatever  extent  anatomy 
may  benefit  the  investigations  of  the  pathology  of  our 
class,  and  advance  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the 
medical  student,  so  in  degree  will  the  knowledge  of 
geology  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  and  enable  the  various  processes  of  draining 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  to  be  successfully  and  ad- 
vantageously carried  out.  The  order,  disposition,  and 
composition  of  the  various  strata  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed  is  in  itself  an  interesting  and  entertaining  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  knowledge — when  thoroughly  applied  to 
the  spot  immediately  beneath  our  feet,  and  upon  the  sur- 
face of  which  we  may  be  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  produce — becomes  at  once  an  object 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
directing  the  endeavours  of  the  skilful  cultivator  to  most 
important  results  ;  when,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
sence of  such  knowledge  leaves  him,  as  it  were,  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  without  a  scintillation  of  light  to  direct  his 
endeavours.  Such  is  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
various  strata,  that  it  requires  no  great  extent  of  acquire- 
ment to  be  enabled  to  describe  the  succession  in  which 
they  will  be  exhibited,  supposing  that  we  might  be 
tempted  to  make  the  investigation  by  digging  downwards 
several  hundred  feet  for  that  purpose ;  and,  further,  it 
will  enable  us,  as  we  proceed  from  a  south-easterly  to  a 
north-westerly  point  across  the  kingdom,  to  tell  with 
tolerable  accuracy  what  will  be  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
we  successively  pass  over  ;  and  having  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  one  series  of  strata  at  one  place,  to  tell 
what  will  succeed  as  we  proceed  onward  from  district  to 
district,  from  one  county  to  another,  and  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  This,  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  must  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  land- 
agent,  whose  occupation  embraces  a  large  and  wide  field 
for  action,  as  vrell  as  to  the  cultivator  who  is  seeking 
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the  spot  upon  which  lie  will  for  the  remainder  of  Lis 
life  be  destined  to  exert  his  talent  and  labour ;  for 
Nature  has  so  distributed  her  benefits,  that  they  must  be 
sought  before  they  can  be  applied,  and,  when  found, 
must  be  so  combined  as  to  render  tbem  effectual.  If  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  science  were  desirous  of 
information  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which 
he  intended  to  carry  out  any  great  improvement,  he 
would  never  effectually  do  so  until  he  had  obtained  the 
requisite  information  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  spot  over 
which  we  are  now  standing,  and  upon  digging  downwards, 
a  few  feet  of  alluvial  deposit,  consisting  of  beds  of  loose 
gravel,  loam,  and  sand,  would  be  found  resting  upon  a 
tenacious  clay  (forming  as  it  does  the  centre  of  the 
London-clay  formation),  itself  resting  upon  chalk, 
through  which  the  water  percolates  from  the  higher 
level  of  the  chalk  districts  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Essex,  as  well  at  that  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  forming  be- 
neath us  an  immense  basin,  and  from  which,  by  per- 
forating the  clay  by  boring  through  it,  the  water  would 
rise,  according  to  circumstances,  within  a  few  feet  of,  or 
might  overflow  the  surface,  as  practised  to  so  large  an 
extent  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  known  as  the 
' '  artesian  process"  of  obtaining  water.  With  this  know  - 
ledge  beforehand,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  with 
certainty  the  possibility  of  obtaining  water  by  such 
means ;  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  marshes 
of  Essex,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  process,  and 
those  districts  which  were  formerly  so  unhealthy  from 
the  absence  of  good  spring-water  are  in  that  respect 
rendered  equally  healthy  with  the  surrounding  uplands. 
Upon  this  clay,  which  extends  from  50  to  100  miles 
around  London,  rests  an  intermediate  loam,  called  the 
•'  white  chalk  clay,"  occupying  a  large  proportion  of 
Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  and  forming  the  in- 
termediate strata  lying  between  the  edge  of  the  chalk 
and  the  London-clay  foj  mation  ;  this  loam  (or  clay,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  counties  before-mentioned)  abounds 
with  chalk,  or  as  marl,  or  in  particles  and  small  round 
pebble-shaped  portions,  evidently  worn  smooth  by  the 
action  of  water  in  admixture,  and  forming  a  subsoil  from 
20  to  80  feet  in  thickness  for  many  miles  together,  with 
little  variation,  and  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  other  cereals.  Now,  as  every 
good  soil  consists  of  a  proper  admixture  of  alumina  (or 
clay),  calcareous  matter  (as  chalk),  and  silica  (or  sand), 
wherever  the  mixture  is  not  complete,  or  the  clay  or 
sand  is  greatly  in  excess,  the  intermixture  must  be  com- 
pleted by  mechanical  process.  Chalk  may  be  added  to 
clay,  or  the  latter  added  to  gravel,  or  sand  ;  in  fact,  the 
three  substances  need  to  be  combined  in  proper  propor- 
tion to  produce  the  utmost  beneficial  result.  Now,  as 
beds  of  the  chalk  are  found  alternating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  London  clay,  and  the  latter  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  chalk,  or  by  the  sea-coast,  the  utmost 
facility  is  given  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  the 
necessary  admixture  ;  but  as  the  carriage  of  so  ponderous 
a  substance  as  chalk,  or  chalk  loam,  is  a  most  important 
consideration,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geology  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  select  a 
soil  judiciously,  as  a  field  for  his  operations  ;  and  so  of 


every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for 
chalk  above  the  London  claij  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  never  find  it  resting  upon  chalk  when  we 
have  fairly  entered  the  chalk  districts  ;  and  us  a  tenacious 
clay  farm  is  almost  valueless  without  an  application  of 
chalk  or  marl  clay,  or  a  loose  gravelly  subsoil  without 
both,  the  information  becomes  especially  important.  I 
only  mention  this  as  one  of  the  points  of  exemplifica- 
tion ;  for,  doubtless,  throughout  the  kingdom  other  com- 
binations of  the  various  soils  are  equally  important ;  and 
as  those  soils  will  be  found  to  exist  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  the  knowledge  of  this  science  is  everywhere 
equally  important :  take,  for  instance,  the  beds  of  marl 
found  a  few  feet  below  the  siliceous  deposits  forming 
the  upper  stratum  of  Norfolk,  and  also  of  the  clay 
existing  below  the  peat  formation  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
combination  of  these  is  effected  by  raising  the  lower 
stratum  to  the  upper,  and  thus  by  admixture  in  proper 
proportions  rendering  the  districts  that  were  notorious 
for  their  barrenness  at  once  fertile  and  productive. 
One  of  the  chief  essentials  of  good  farming  is  the 
proper  admixture  of  soils  before  referred  to.  How  es- 
sential, then,  to  know  beforehand  what  admixture  is 
necessary,  and  how  it  may  be  cheaply  attained !  A 
knowledge  of  geology  teaches  this,  and  so  far  is  a  science 
that  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture.  In  another 
point  of  view  geology  is  highly  necessary,  and  to  that 
especially,  more  than  any  other,  the  science  of  draining 
is  referrible.  Whenever  water  is  in  excess  in  any  sub- 
soil, the  crops  upon  the  surface  are  retarded  in  their 
growth  ;  and  upon  clay  soils  especially  the  cultivation  is 
affected  and  the  expense  increased.  To  obviate  this, 
drains  beneath  the  surface  have  been  constructed,  and 
within  a  few  years  a  more  permanent  system  than  that 
pursued  by  our  forefathers  has  been  adopted.  When  the 
nature  of  draining  is  considered,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  such  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  it ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  practical  department  has  been  entered  upon  by 
persons  who  had  not  the  slightest  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and,  like  empiricism  in  medicine,  where 
hydropathic  and  homoeopatliic  systems  assume  a  place, 
so  we  have  deep  and  shallow  drainers  of  all  depths  and 
distances,  each  applying  his  particular  system  to  every 
description  of  soil,  without  reference  to  its  tenacity,  in- 
clination, or  disposition  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  a  study  of  the  science  of  geology  is  indispensable  to 
its  proper  application.  Nearly  every  description  of 
subsoil  is  more  or  less  stratified,  or  deposited  in  succes- 
sive seams  or  beds  resting  upon  each  other,  and  all 
having  a  certain  dip  or  inclination  from  the  horizontal 
line,  whereby  the  superabundant  water  they  contain 
finds  an  exit;  and  whenever  a  porous  soil,  as  loam, 
sand,  gravel,  &c.,  either  separately  or  in  admixture,  rests 
upon  a  tenacious  clay,  the  water  sinks  through  the 
former  until  it  is  prevented  sinking  deeper  by  the  latter ; 
and  the  superstrata  becoming  overcharged,  the  water  at 
length  progresses  in  the  direction  of  the  incline  until  it 
arrives  at  the  surface,  (and  at  the  spot  where  the  clay 
rises  to  the  surface,)  and  overflows  the  space  lying  at  a 
lower  lever;   it  is  therefore  evident,  if  a  drain  sufii- 
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ciently  deep  had  been  cut,  in  a  direction  across  the  field 
between  the  junction  of  the  two  descriptions  of  strata, 
that  the  whole  space  below  would  be  drained 
of  the  superabundant  water  percolating  through  the 
porous  soil ;  whereas  a  large  number  of  drains  in  an 
opposite  direction  would  not  effect  that  object.  It 
would  be  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  as 
every  one  must  acknowledge  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been,  and  may  be  further  derived,  by  the  applica- 
tion of,  this  department  of  science  to  agriculture,  not 
only  as  it  is  applied  to  surface-draining,  but  to  the 
draining  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  as  pursued  by 
Elkington  in  Ireland  :  nor  can  such  works  be  under- 
taken successfully,  unless  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  is  first  obtained.  In  another  point  of  view,  the 
application  has  been  exceedingly- beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  science  that  the 
quality  of  all  soils  may  be  ascertained.  Those  resting 
upon  clay,  upon  chalk,  upon  sand-stone,  or  any  other 
description  of  rock,  have  reference  to  that  rock,  as  they 
must  partake  of  it  in  admixture,  as  it  has  become  abraded 
down  from  the  earliest  period  of  time;  and  as  each  descrip- 
tion of  soil  is  acted  upon  differently,  orgauic  or  inor- 
ganic substances  being  thereby  constituted  into  manures, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
will  be  found  at  once  beneficial  and  instructive.  More 
might  be  added,  but  the  time  already  bestowed  upon 
this  department  exceeds  the  limits  intended  to  have 
been  given.  The  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture may  be  said  to  be  nearly  new ;  for  although  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  effected  some  useful  discoveries,  it  was 
not  until  the  writings  of  Liebig  appeared  that  any  general 
application  of  them  were  applied; .  and  such  is  the  ex- 
tensive field  it  embraces,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  give  an  outline  of  its  progress  and  application ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  chemistry  becomes  applicable  to 
the  investigation,  production,  and  analysis  of  every  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  substance  which  may  come 
under  our  notice,  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  more  important  than  that  of  any 
other  science ;  and  although  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  define  very  many  striking  instances  of 
its  application,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  has  been 
highly  beneficial.  The  manufacture  and  production  of 
manure  is  highly  important  to  the  farmer  :  by  its  aid  a 
small  portion  of  land  may  be  rendered  able  to  produce 
as  much  green  or  vegetable  food  as  formerly  was  pro- 
duced upon  double  the  quantity  ;  and  by  its  further  in- 
vestigation and  application,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  production  of  a  country  may  be  in  - 
creased  iu  proportionate  ratio  with  its  population  ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  has  already  contri- 
buted largely  to  such  a  result ;  for,  within  a  very  recent 
period,  the  discovery  of  those  chemical  compounds 
called  "  artificial  manures  "  is  attributable  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  science.  It  had  practically  been  known 
that  the  application  of  bones,  in  a  broken  or  ground 
state,  was  highly  beneficid  to  the  production  of  turnips 
as  bone-earth  or  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  unless  the 
bones  were  sufficiently  reduced,  the  roots  of  the  turnips 


to  which  they  were  applied  could  not  take  them  up 
completely.  But  it  occurred  to  Liebig,  that  if  the  bones 
were  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  they  would  become 
entirely  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  and  therefore  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purjiose  :  an  experiment 
was  made,  and  found  to  fully  answer  the  anticipations  of 
the  great  mind  that  had  propounded  the  question.  Since 
then  other  natural  substances  have  been  found,  and  ap- 
propriated in  large  quantities  ;  and  the  beds  of  copro- 
lites,  found  imbedded  in  some  of  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  previous  resources  ;  so 
that  now  thousands  of  acres  of  cattle-food  and  green 
crops  are  annually  produced  by  its  application.  The 
importation  of  guano,  that  took  place  at  about  the  same 
time,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  agriculture,  and  the  high 
price  of  this  powerfully  concentrated  manure  has  led  to 
great  imposition  on  the  part  of  fraudulent  dealers  :  but 
chemistry  has  stepped  in,  and  arrested  their  nefarious 
practices  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  quality  of  that  or 
any  other  ammoniacal  manure  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated, and  its  value  calculated  ;  and  therefore  an  im- 
mense boon  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  agricultural 
interest.  But  independent  of  this  power  conceded  to 
us,  we  have  gained  another  equally  important — the  in- 
vestigation by  analysis  of  the  component  substances  of 
every  description  of  plants;  and  by  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  elementary  substances  that  enter 
into  their  composition,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  what 
description  of  manure  or  inorganic  substance  best  suits 
their  production,  and  by  the  application  ensure  a  result 
that  before  was  only  problematical.  The  elementary 
substances  of  which  our  ordinary  manures  are  com- 
pounded, together  with  the  best  modes  of  producing  or 
fixing  the  qualities  they  possess,  liave  become  also  of  im- 
mense importance ;  and  the  waste,  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent,  has  become  obviated.  The 
principles  of  the  science  shew  how  those  gaseous  and 
evanescent  properties  may  be  accelerated  or  prevented  ; 
and  it  teaches  us  how  all  of  them  maybe  arrested,  fixed, 
and  converted  to  our  use.  The  combination  of  sub- 
stances, hitherto  only  practically  understood,  is  now 
thoroughly  comprehended :  the  experienced  agricul- 
turist is  now  enabled  to  give  a  reason  why  he  makes 
any  application  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
soil.  Lime,  chalk,  marl,  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances, are  not  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  soils  as  formerly,  with  only  a  chance  of  success: 
but  knowing  the  properties  of  the  soil  to  be  improved 
beforehand,  the  application  is  now  made  with  certainty 
of  a  successful  result.  To  the  grazier  it  is  not  less  im- 
portant. The  constituent  projierties  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  cattle-food  may  be  ascertained,  and  their  values 
calculated  and  compared  ;  and  therefore  the  application 
of  those  substances  for  the  production  of  meat  may  have 
their  nutritious  qualities  as  accurately  defined  and  esti- 
mated as  any  other  calculation  of  less  abstruse  charac- 
ter ;  and  therefore  we  are  enabled  in  a  better  manner  to 
apply  the  different  varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables  with 
greater  advantage  in  the  production  of  animal  food, 
either  in  the  form  of  muscle  or  fat ;  some  descriptions 
of  grain-seeds  and  vegetables  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
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duce  muscle,  whilst  others  as  certainly  tend  to  produce 
fat.  The  oily  seeds,  and  their  muciluginous  refuse  after 
manufacture,  being  largely  used  for  the  production  of 
meat,  can  now  have  their  respective  values  accurately 
calculated  in  comparison  with  those  contained  in  grain 
Laving  nitrogenous  properties  as  their  basis,  or  those 
contained  in  vegetables  of  which  sugar  is  the  component 
substance,  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  matter  of 
which  vegetables  are  composed.  To  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject,  we  are  debarred  by  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  limited ;  and,  even  to  take  a  condensed 
one,  would  occupy  much  time  ;  and  in  quitting  this  de- 
partment of  the  subject,  it  only  needs  to  be  remarked, 
that  of  all  the  sciences,  chemistry  is  the  noblest,  most 
entertaining,  and  useful.  The  benefits  resulting  from  it 
have  led  us  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  Providence  in 
its  widest  sense ;  and  the  field  for  investigation  is  still  so 
extensive  and  unexplored,  that  advantages  still  greater 
than  at  present  have  been  obtained  for  agriculture  are 
yet  to  be  discovered  and  applied  ;  and  as  this  subject 
has  been  lately  so  fully  entered  into  by  a  talented  mem- 
ber of  our  club  (Mr.  Nesbit),  I  can  only  conclude  my 
remarks  by  recommending  a  perusal  of  his  excellent  lec- 
ture, delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Driffield  Farmers' 
Club,  I  will  now  enter  upon  a  new  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  am  treating — that  of  Mechanics ; 
and  although  it  is  put  down  in  the  card  that  I  should 
exhibit  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture  in  its 
progressive  stages  to  the  present  time,  it  is  my  intention 
to  pass  over  all  that  portion  applicable  to  agriculture 
previousto  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  compare  the  rude  implements 
of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present  age — to  contrast 
the  "  miry  ways,"  described  by  Tusser,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  well-constructed  roads  and  railways 
of  the  present  period,  by  the  application  of  which  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  an  cartage  of  manure  and  produce, 
have  been  reduced  fully  50  per  cent.,  independent  of  the 
comfort  and  advantage  derived  in  a  pecuniary  view. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  manure  for  an  acre  of 
turnips  of  20  tons  weight  can  be  produced  upon  most 
farms  for  30s.,  inclusive  of  carriage,  in  the  present  day, 
when,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  the  cartage  of  the  manures 
alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose  would  in  most  instances 
have  amounted  to  a  larger  sum,  the  advantage  thus  de- 
rived cannot  be  too  highly  valued  and  appreciated. 
Again,  compare  the  rude  ploughs  and  implements  of 
that  period  with  our  modern  inventions;  and  the  com- 
parison is  so  astonishing,  as  to  outrun  the  most  vivid 
imagination.  Take,  for  instance,  the  drill  machines,  the 
cultivators  and  scarifiers,  ploughs,  crushers,  rollers, 
horse-hoes,  thrashing  mills  (both  of  steam  and  horse- 
power), reaping  machines,  and  turnip  and  chaff-cutters, 
and  all  the  elaborate  list  of  machinery,  and  it  is  cause  of 
astonishment  and  surprise.  The  ploughs,  harrows, 
waggons  and  carts,  and  rollers  of  our  forefathers,  com- 
prised nearly  all  their  working  materiel ;  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  implements  upon  well  and  highly- 
cultivated  farms  now  runs  into  the  other  extreme  ;  for, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  well-chosen  selection 
will  be  found  more  beneficial   than   the  most  extensive 


accumulation  of  all  the  varieties  that  fill  our  agricultural 
exhibitions ;  and  in  awarding  prizes,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  those  of  practical  utility  are  frequently 
passed  by,  and  prizes  frequently  awarded  to  articles 
of  show  and  intricate  manufacture  in  preference. 
It  is  equally  impossible  at  this  juncture  to  tell  or  even 
to  comprehend  the  advantages  still  to  be  derived  to 
agriculture  by  mechanical  power,  especially  that  of 
steam  ;  and  a  new  theory  is  becoming  established,  that 
even  the  plough  itself  may  become  superseded  by 
machines  that  will  tear  up  or  dig  the  soil,  and  pulverize 
it  by  the  same  operation,  entirely  by  the  application  of 
steam-power — as  it  was  half  a  century  since  to  imagine 
that  grain  might  be  thrashed  by  horse-power.  In  fact, 
all  the  operations  of  husbandry  that  require  considerable 
motive  power,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  steam,  and  thus  the  increased  cost  of  manual  labour 
and  the  reduced  price  of  grain  be  compensated.  That 
agriculture  has  derived  great  and  extensive  benefit  by 
the  application  of  machinery  cannot  be  denied  ;  indeed, 
such  have  been  the  advantages  derived,  that  probably 
there  is  no  previous  instance  of  men  of  talent  and  in- 
vention having  dedicated  themselves  entirely  to  the  pro- 
ducing machinery  which,  for  complication,  applicability, 
and  utility,  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
The  production  of  bread  and  meat  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  any  other  manufacture — the  better,  more  largely,  and 
cheaper  we  can  produce  it,  the  less  of  our  capital  will 
be  yearly  absorbed,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  to 
wealth  and  power  will  be  more  speedily  and  more  easily 
obtained.  In  political  economy,  cheapness  of  provisions  is 
the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  provided  that  cheapness 
arises  mainly  by  the  faciliues  by  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  enabled  to  produce  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
rise  in  the  value  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  grain,  and 
answer  the  question  of  Who  is  benefited  ?  Not  the 
producer,  for  he  finds  that  the  deficiency  in  quantity  is 
barely  compensated  by  price ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  a  consumption  of  24,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat 
an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  has  taken  place,  which, 
added  to  the  increased  value  of  other  grain,  is  more 
than  the  whole  amount  raised  by  annual  taxation.  Shall 
we  consider  it  a  blessing,  after  taxing  the  springs  of 
industry  with  £50,000,000,  to  have  a  second  infliction  of 
like  amount  imposed  upon  us,  beyond  that  which  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  foreign  producers,  who  have  no 
sympathy  for  us  beyond  that  of  our  being  their  best  cus- 
tomers ?  I  will  not  pursue  a  subject  that  may  be  considered 
of  political  character,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  observing  that  not  only  would  agriculture, 
but  every  department  of  industry  in  this  k'ngdom  be 
benefited,  if  a  complete  system  of  statistics  were  ob- 
tained ;  and  having  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the 
subject,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  not  only  has  my  pro- 
position been  adopted,  but  the  mode  I  suggested  of 
effecting  that  desirable  object  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  various  Hoards  of  Guardians,  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, by  direction  of  Government,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  Farmers  are  not  the  parties  benefitted,  but  the 
consumers ;  and  therefore  the  cost  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  Government,   and  not    thrown    upon  the  land. 
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The  science  of  Botany  has  doubtless  its  share  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  has  pointed  out  that  dis- 
tinctive classification  of  plants  and  vegetables  as  enables 
us  better  to  comprehend  not  only  the  nature  of  soils 
from  their  spontaneous  production,  but  how  to  improve 
those  that  are  beneficial,  and  eradicate  those  that  are 
injurious,  by  the  application  of  extraneous  substances 
derived  from  the  spot  or  surrounding  district,  and  by 
combining  them  produce  effects  that  otherwise  could 
not  be  obtained  but  by  application  of  capital  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  The  cultivator  is  now,  by  the  assistance 
of  this  science,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  soils,  en- 
abled lo  understand  how  far  he  can  improve  that  with 
which  he  is  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  and  not 
only  to  understand,  but  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  efl'ect  a 
change  that  will  enable  him  to  double  the  amount  of  his 
produce.  The  presence  of  obnoxious  weeds  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow,  and  at  the 
same  time  teaches  us  what  other  soil  may  be  applicable 
by  way  of  admixture,  so  as  not  only  to  correct  the  ten- 
dency of  the  soil  under  improvement  to  grow  weeds,  but 
at  the  same  time  double  its  produce  of  what  is  beneficial. 
Take,  for  example,  the  application  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(as  chalk,  marl,  &c.)  to  soils  requiring  their  application. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  common  poppy,  corn  marigold, 
sorrel,  May  weed,  white  charlock,  and  various  others, 
become  eradicated  by  its  application  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  presence  of  those  plants  indicates  the  value 
of  them  as  a  means  of  improvement.  But,  independent 
of  these  advantages,  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  their  classification,  will  assist  us  in  im- 
proving the  different  varieties  by  cultivation  and  inocu- 
lation ;  and  thus  on  the  one  hand  by  selecting,  and  on 
the  other  by  hybridizing,  we  are  enabled  to  attain  that 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  quality  of  our  productions, 
especially  that  of  roots,  of  which  our  forefathers  were 
totally  unacquainted.  Doubtless  numerous  losses  are 
yearly  inflicted  upon  the  agriculturist,  from  the  vendors 
of  seed  not  taking  the  necessary  care  to  keep  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  distinct,  especially  those  of  the  brassica 
tribe.  It  is  not  unusual  with  seed  growers  to  have  many 
varieties  of  seed  growing  in  the  same  field,  or  within  a 
short  distance,  all  of  the  same  order  :  cabbages  of  every 
description,  brocoli,  Swede  turnip,  rape,  kohl  rabi, 
&c.,  each  deteriorating  the  other,  until  at  last  the  whole 
are  sent  out  upon  their  mission  to  inflict  injury  and  dis- 
appointment upon  the  growers.  The  knowledge  of  this 
science  will  not  only  teach  him  to  avoid  such  mistakes, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage  every  producer  to  grow 
his  own  seeds  to  an  extent  more  than  equal  to  his  re- 
quirements upon  distant  portions,  and  otherwise  vacant 
corners  of  his  farm.  The  knowledge  that  the  growth  of 
plants  is  regulated  by  certain  laws,  and  that  they  deprive 
the  soil  of  nourishment  beneficial  to  their  own  class,  and 
at  the  same  time  deposit  substances  beneficial  to  plants 
of  another  class,  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
agriculturist.  Upon  this  knowledge  are  based  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  systematic  cultivation.  The  cereal 
crops,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  succeed  well  after  the 
legume  or  trifolium  classes,  and  supply  deposits  that 
become  again  suitable  to   their  production  :    perhaps 


wheat,  for  instance,  cannot  be  so  successfully  produced 
as  when  it  follows  the  common  red  or  broad  clover 
(Trifolium  pratense) ,  or  the  bean  crops — both  distinct 
orders ;  but  if  sown  after  rye-grass,  apparently  so  dif- 
ferent from  itself,  it  more  ill  succeeds  than  upon  any 
other  rotation.  The  botanist  knows  that  the  rye- 
grass is  a  plant  of  the  same  order,  and  therefore 
has  a  previous  knowledge  that  it  would  be  equally 
prudent  to  sow  wheat  after  wheat, as  to  sow  wheat  directly 
after  rye-grass  alone.  The  diseases  of  plants  are  traceable 
to  causes  that  may  frequently  be  prevented  by  pursuing 
a  rational  system  of  cultivation.  The  fingers-and-toes 
in  turnips,  the  smut  and  pepper-brand  in  wheat,  the 
mildew  in  peas,  and  other  vegetables,  all  have  reference 
to  this  science.  The  whole  class  of  parasites  are  peculiar 
in  their  mode  of  attack,  and  generally  attend  previous 
disease  of  the  plant,  especially  from  drought  or  other 
external  causes.  The  mildew  in  wheat  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  provided  against  by  previously  judicious  cul- 
tivation. The  smut  in  the  same  plant  may  be  entirely 
prevented  by  subjecting  the  seed-wheat  to  preparations 
of  vitriol,  arsenic,  and  other  agents  sufiTicientiy  strong  to 
destroy  their  vegetative  quality  without  injury  to  the 
grain  itself.  The  application  of  sulphur  to  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  grape  entirely  destroys  the  fungus,  which 
has  of  late  produced  such  disastrous  effects  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  filamentous  matter  by  which 
fungi  propagate  may  be  arrested  by  applications  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  solution;  and  by  its  application,  and 
introducing  a  free  admission  of  air,  dry-rot  can  be  en- 
tirely prevented  or  arrested ;  and  it  it  only  within  a  few 
weeks  past  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  probability  of  the  spores  of  the  particular 
parasite  Botryiis  ni/eiia«s,  that  attends  upon  the  disease 
of  potatoes,  being  analagous  in  their  propagation  to  those 
of  the  smut-ball  in  wheat ;  and  as  the  spores  of  the 
latter  are  taken  up  by  the  plant  during  vegetation,  and 
continued  from  year  to  year,  so,  as  with  the  smut-ball, 
they  may  be  arrested  by  submitting  the  potato  intended 
to  be  planted  to  the  action  of  some  solution  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  their  vitality,  but  still,  as  with  the  smut-ball, 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  their  further  vegetation. 
Entomology  is  a  science  having  distinct  reference  to 
agriculture.  At  every  point  the  labours  of  the  agricul- 
turist are  arrested  by  the  destructive  effects  of  one  class 
or  the  other  of  the  various  insects  that  infest  the  farm, 
either  in  their  larvre  state  or  as  comidetely  formed.  Some 
of  them  are  astonishingly  destructive  :  perhaps  no  one 
description  is  more  so  than  the  larvfe  of  the  Elator 
fineatus,  or  Click  beetle,  known  to  the  cultivator  as  the 
wire-worm.  These  insects,  it  is  known,  are  peculiarly 
destructive  to  the  varieties  of  young  corn  and  grasses, 
which  it  destroys  by  eating  through  their  shoots  beneath 
the  ground.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  by 
which  it  is  produced  are  deposited  by  the  beetle  in  the 
preceding  summer,  and  that  it  selects  decaying  vegetable 
substances,  especially  tufts  of  decomposing  grass  and 
rye-grass,  for  the  purpose.  Although  we  cannot  easily 
prevent  its  ravages  when  it  is  once  fairly  established, 
still  we  can  arrest  it  in  the  early  stages  of  cultivation  by 
citing  down  the  grass  layers  close  with  sheep  ;  by  paring 
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and  turning  the  surface ;  but  more  especialh'  by  quickly 
ploughing  the  land  alter  each  grain  crop  is  removed,  and 
preventing  an  accumulation  of  grass  :  by  a  close  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  as 
to  the  result.  If  the  oats  succeeding  a  grass  layer  are 
drilled  with  from  two  to  three  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  it 
is  said  their  devastations  will  be  prevented  ;  or,  by 
drilling-in  rape-cake,  upon  its  being  ascertained  that  they 
have  commenced  their  destructive  efforts,  they  will  leave 
their  natural  food  to  prey  upon  it,  which  it  is  supposed 
they  do  so  voraciously  as  to  be  destroyed  by  it.  The 
common  slug  is  another  destructive  pest ;  but  against  its 
ravages  fresh-slaked  lime  is  a  preventive,  if  sown  early 
whilst  they  are  found  upon  the  surface.  Some  insects 
exist  in  the  larvae  state  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
especially  the  well-knowa  beetle,  the  cock-chafer.  The 
whole  genus  of  the  aphis,  that  prey  upon  our  pea  and 
bean  crops,  are  the  food  of  small  birds,  particularly 
sparrows,  which  to  some  extent  compensates  the 
immense  injury  they  otherwise  inflict  upon  us ;  whilst  the 
larvffi  of  the  beetle  before  described  are  equally  at- 
tractive to  the  rook.  But  in  these  cases  we  only  maintain 
one  description  of  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  another :  both  the  birds  referred  to  are 
great  pests,  and  annually  destroy  a  vast  amount  of 
food  and  seeds.  Ttie  finches,  if  unobstructed,  would 
also  entirely  destroy  our  seeds  of  turnips  and  cabbages, 
as  well  as  rape.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  under  the  im- 
proved system  of  cultivation  and  production,  that  insects 
are  not  produced  in  such  numbers  as  formerly ;  and  it 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  we  can  get  on  without  the 
assistance  of  birds  better  than  with  them  in  such  num  • 
bers  as  frequently,  by  the  wliims  and  caprice  of  indivi- 
duals, become  inflicted  upon  us.  The  science  of  Meteor- 
ology has  not  at  present  far  advanced  our  position,  but 
a  general  acquaintance  with  its  principles  is  essential ; 
for  although  we  cannot  foretell  the  weather  with  accu- 
racy, we  can,  by  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  obtain 
data  upon  which  to  base  our  observations ;  and  the  scien- 
tific farmer  may  derive  much  information  that  will  enable 
him,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  foretell  the  weather  for 
a  short  time  beforehand,  and  which  will  frequently  afford 
liim  advantages  that  his  less  intelligent  neiwihbours  do 
not  attain.  The  law  of  storms,  as  propounded  by  Cap- 
tain Reid,  is  also  opening  a  new  channel  of  information, 
and  we  hope  ere  long  to  arrive  at  fixed  data  that  will 
determine  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  as  I 
recently  devoted  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  I  shall 
row  cease  further  allusion  to  it.  The  application  of 
buildings  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  suitable  and 
substantial,  is  another  ))oint  that  we  cannot  pass  over. 
And,  under  the  head  of  architecture  and  the  erection  of 
buildings,  we  know  that  information  has  been  carried 
out  to  an  extent  that  few  are  willing  to  concede  ;  but  as 
warmth  to  cattle  is  found  essential  to  their  quickly  fat- 
tening, and  "  economy  of  food"  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration  ;  whilst  though  last,  not  least,  the 
manufacture  of  manure  is  most  important,  it  has  led 
men  of  practice  to  apply  their  talent  in  various  ways  to 
insure  those  objects ;  and  whether  it  is  effected  by 
covered  homestalls,  well-arranged  and  constructed  sheds 


and  buildings,  or  by  confining  animals  to  a  separate 
box  or  stall,  matters  little.  Each  and  all  of  them  are  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  throwing  tur- 
nips over  a  dirty  field,  and  turning  out  cows  and  neat 
stock  to  feed  upon  them  in  a  half- rotten  state  during 
the  severity  of  our  winter  months;  and  the  knowledge 
that  chemistry  gives  us  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  heat,  when  properly 
directed,  enables  the  investigator  to  direct  the  means  to 
the  end,  and  to  obtain  a  far  larger  quantity  of  meat  from 
a  given  quantity  of  food  than  formerly.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  management  of  neat  stock,  but  also  of 
sheep  and  swine.  The  former  now  are  fed  in  sheltered 
yards,  or  have  the  roots  cut  into  slices  and  disposed  in 
troughs,  to  be  eaten  with  a  degree  of  comfort  unknown 
at  the  time  when  every  sheep  had  to  scoop  its  food  from 
solid  turnips  half  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  the  remains 
of  which  bore  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their 
food,  by  the  blood  from  their  gums  being  spread  over 
the  surrounding  food.  The  steaming  and  boiling  food 
for  swine  enables  a  profit  to  be  obtained  by  feeding  that 
animal,  which,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  food  fed  out  on  the  old  plan,  would  as  certainly 
produce  a  loss.  The  management  of  farm-horses,  also, 
may  be  reduced  to  scientific  principles.  The  cutting, 
crushing,  steaming,  and  preparing  the  food  economises 
it  at  least  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  horses  are  less  liable  to 
have  their  health  deranged.  The  keeping  them  in  open 
well-sheltered  yards  has  superseded  the  close  confined 
stables,  where,  night  after  night,  and  even  for  days 
together,  cart-horses  remained  tied  by  the  head,  and 
pampered  and  fed  in  the  most  injudicious  manner. 
By  cutting  the  food  of  horses,  and  foddering 
them  in  yards,  a  large  quantity  of  manure 
can  be  annually  made  ;  and  the  green  food 
economized,  and  by  the  mixing  the  green  with  the 
dry  food  early  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  ill  effects 
of  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  avoided.  The 
introduction  of  guano  and  other  manufactured  portable 
manures  may  also  be  said  to  have  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  farming  process,  especially  of  that  description  of 
light  land  called  (urnip  land ;  upon  the  clay  an<l  loam 
soils  the  finest  Swede  turnips,  mangold  wurzel,  cabbages, 
and  rape,  are  produced  with  the  utmost  success  in  every 
situation  where  the  farmer  has  sufficient  spirit  and  capi- 
tal to  follow  it  up  properly.  So  that  winter  food  may 
now  be  produced  almost  without  limit,  and  in  situations 
where  no  such  resources  could  before  be  obtained. 
The  system  of  road  making,  and  its  application,  has 
become  also  of  immense  advantage  to  the  carrying  out 
the  details  of  farming.  The  system  of  irrigation  as  now 
pursued  in  districts  suitable  for  the  construction  of  water 
meadows  is  also  of  immense  advantage;  indeed,  on 
whichever  side  we  look,  and  to  whatever  extent  we  in- 
vestigate, a  wide  and  extensive  plain  presents  itself, 
which  seems  to  expand  as  we  proceed,  and  draws  us  on 
in  the  path  of  progress  without  the  slightest  probability 
of  ever  being  enabled  to  reach  the  end.  And  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  in  a  pursuit  that  is  dependent  more  or 
less  upon  every  science  or  department  of  knowledge 
within  our  reach  ?   a  pursuit  that  is  never  the  same  in  two 
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different  places,  and  therefore  requires  a  varied  mode  of 
application  to  attain  an  object  in  almost  every  case,  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  any  application  is  made 
can  never  be  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  in  no  other  pur- 
suit is  the  judgment  of  the  manager  called   more  into 
operation.     An  agriculturist  ought,  indeed,  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  knowledge  of  every  science  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  to  become  perfect  in  his  profession  ;  and,  in 
addition,  a  long  practical  application  will  also  be  neces- 
sary before  he  can  attain  perfection.     But,  fortunately, 
as  in  every  other  department,  men   are  found  endowed 
in  an  especial  manner  to  qualify  them  for  one  pursuit ; 
and  when  such  is  to  them   the  all-in-all   of  their  exist- 
ence, they  generally  succeed  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  farming  history,   the   earliest 
writer  upon  the  subject  was  Thomas  Tusser,  a  native  of 
Rivenhall,  in  Essex  :  in  quaint   quartain  verse  he  re- 
duced the  first  principles  of  farming  to  rhyme  ;  and  most 
of  the  adages  and  proverbial  expressions  found  in  later 
writers  originated  with  him.     The   collection  published 
by  Franklin  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanack  "  are  nearly 
all  derived  from  Tusser  :   but  in  a  quaint  emblem  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Quarles,  in  which  a  scythe  and 
whetstone  appear,  are  several  verses,  showing  that  what 
a  whetstone  is  to  a  scythe,  such  was  Tusser  to  other  far- 
mers'  minds.      Though    blunt  himself,    he  sharpened 
other  men's  wit;  and  though  a  rolling  stone  that  gathered 
no  moss,  he  taught  thrift  and  good  management  to  others. 
In  fact,  he  was  more,  for  the  time,  learned  than  practical  ; 
and  as  it  is  said  a  love  of  money  and  a  love  of  literature 
never  exist  together,  so  it  is  feared  that  many  of  our  best 
practical  writers  upon  farming  are  not  the  best  managers 
of  their  farms.     This   is  said  to  apply  especially  to  the 
late  Arthur  Young,  who  explored  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
scribed the  process  of  farming  in  its  various  departments 
in  a  manner  that  did  him  infinite  credit.     It  is  in  some 
minds  to  obtain  knowledge   and  retain  it ;  and  rarely 
does  it  happen  that  the  power  of  obtaining  knowledge 
and  giving  it   back  again  falls  to  the   lot  of  the  same 
individual.     But  in  the  present  age,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  press,  we  are  enabled  to  circulate  our  ideas  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  and  if  every  one  brings  his  store  of 
knowledge  to  the  common  fund,  an  astonishing  amount  of 
information  will  be  yearly  derived.     The  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  been  of  immense  advantage  ;  and  it  is  to    be  re- 
gretted that   so   many  valuable  papers  that   are    sent 
there  for  competition,  though  unsuccessful  as  regards  the 
prize  offered,  are  not  allowed  to  be  printed.    It  might 
perhaps  be  invidious   to  do  so,  as  possibly  the  public 
might  not  conclude  the  merit  to  be  due  to  the  person 
obtaining  the   prize,  and  thus  the  judgment  of  those 
making  the  award  might  be  questioned  ;    but  still  there 
is,  no  doubt,  much  agricultural  information   lost  to  the 
public  merely  from  this  circumstance.     The  periodicals 
and   newspapers   devoted  to  farming    have    especially 
assisted  its  development,  and  might  still  be  attended  with 
advantage.     Farmers,  it  is  true,   are  not  considered  a 
reading  class,  but  it  has  been  gaining  ground  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  they  will  become  so,  as  the  pursuit 
becomes  more  and  more  scientific,  and  which  must  in- 


evitably be  the  case  the  farther  we  proceed  in  improve- 
ment (loud  and  prolonged  applause). 

Mr.  AcTON  said,  after  the  very  excellent  lecture  of 
Mr.  Baker,  he  addressed  the  meeting  with  great  dif- 
fidence. The  rights  and  interests  of  land  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  trade  and  commerce, 
that  one  cannot  prosper  without  materially  affecting  the 
other.  When  Mr.  Baker  framed  this  subject,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  committee  for  discussion,  we  were 
indebted  to  Divine  Providence  for  abundant  harvests  and 
low  prices ;  now,  when  we  are  discussing  the  subject, 
prices  are  such  as  will  admit  of  certain  experiments  in 
the  science,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  produce,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  an  in- 
creasing population.  We  all  must  admit  that  the 
influence  of  science  on  agriculture  is  very  great,  not  only 
in  the  economy  of  farming,  but  in  the  still  further  im- 
provements, either  temporary  or  permanent,  embracing 
amongst  other  improvements,  "Agricultural  Statistics" 
("  Question" — "  question").  Mr.  Acton  said,  he  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  Agricultural  Statistics  to  elicit  the 
views  of  the  club  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  the  Chairman 
had  interfered,  he  would  proceed  to  other  topics  ;  but 
the  members  must  recollect,  that  if  they  did  not  assist  the 
Government  in  their  collection,  they  could  not  expect 
the  Government  to  assist  them  by  Legislative  enactment. 
As  prices  and  profits  were  the  great  object  and  ambition 
of  farmers,  now,  he  contended,  was  the  time  to  try  these 
experiments  in  science ;  and  he  hoped  by  such  measures 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  which  was 
now  rising  to  a  serious  price,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  labourer  and  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  said  tlie  subject  had  been  so  well  handled 
by  Mr.  Baker,  that  he  had  very  little  to  add.  What  he  had 
risen  to  do  was,  to  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  nature  of 
practice  and  the  nature  of  science.  Practice  consisted  in  the 
reiteration  of  processes  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  aud  the  adoption  and  use  of  any  ad- 
ditional processes  which  might  have  been  discovered  hap- 
hazard in  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  science  was  the  work  of  an  investigating  mind — a  raind 
which  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  processes  in  pre- 
vious use,  and  from  those  reasons  endeavoured  to  discover 
other  modes  of  operation  which  might  be  more  beneficial  than 
the  existing  ones.  It  was  only  since  science,  or  the  scientific 
mind,  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture,  that  is,  only 
within  the  last  centiu-y,  that  there  bad  been  any  considerable 
advance  in  agricultural  improvement.  By  reference  to  Tus- 
ser's  work,  and  others  of  the  same  period,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  many  facts,  not  even  now  known  to  farmers  in  some 
districts,  were  well-known  to  some  persons  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  That  since  that  period  there  had  been  great 
improvement  in  agriculture  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt ; 
but  up  to  1800  there  was  not  a  very  large  discovery  of  new 
facts,  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  which,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  existed  at  the  period  to  which  he  had 
referred.  It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  this  ceutury 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  More  recently  Liebig,  having  directed  his  attention 
to  the  same  object,  put  fortli  a  theory  whicli,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  connected  the  general  processes  of  farming  together ; 
and  it  was  since  that  was  done  that  there  had  been  the  greatest 
improvement,  in   the  practice  of  agriculture.    There  had,  in 
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fact,  been  a  general  developmeiif-,  extending  to  almost  every 
department,  siace  scieutilic  men  directed  tlieir  attention  to  the 
subject.  lii  using  tlie  phrase  "  scientific  men,"  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  liiniliug  the  term,  or  applyiii!?  it  only  to  chemists 
who  were  engaged  iu  the  analysis  cf  soils  or  manures.  The 
scientific  mind  was  a  mind  which  inquired  into  the  nature  aud 
causes  of  all  e.'sisting  phenomena,  and,  as  applied  to  farming, 
endeavoured  to  investigate  the  processes  that  were  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  agricuUnre.  "Within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  practical  operations  of  the  farmer,  and  science  had  been 
engaged  in  soarchiug  cut  the  resources  wliy  certain  processes 
led  to  certain  results.  For  example,  there  was  the  feeding  of 
stock.  Farmers  gave  animals  all  kinds  of  food,  linseed  or 
cai.es,  mangel  wurzel,  hay,  straw,  &c.  A  merely  practical  man 
could  not  say  what  it  was  iu  any  one  of  these  descriptions 
of  food  that  constituted  the  materi?d  most  valuable  for 
the  animal.  How  did  the  scientific  man  discover  it  ? 
He  analyzed  the  constituent  parts  of  the  animal;  the 
muscle,  the  bone,  the  sinews,  the  fat,  the  hair,  the  skin. 
He  found  certain  constituents  in  these.  He  analyzed  the 
food  also,  and  he  found  certain  constituents  in  that,  in 
quantities  varying  in  different  kinds  of  food.  He  then 
asked  the  farmer  which  kind  of  food  he  had  iu  his  practice 
found  best,  which  the  next  best,  nnd  so  on ;  be  thus  ascer- 
tained the  main  ingredients  of  food,  and,  comparing  the  consti- 
tuents in  the  food  with  tV.e  constituents  in  the  animal,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  constituents  most  valu- 
able ia  the  animal  was  most  to  be  prized  in  the  food,  and  were 
contained  iu  largest  quantity  in  those  kinds  of  food  generally 
most  esteemed  by  the  farmer.  He  would  make  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  this.  At  the  present  time  farmers  were  buying 
oilcake  at  various  prices.  Different  samples  of  oilcake  contained 
different  amounts  of  flesh-making  qualities.  How  was  the 
practical  man  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  particular  samples  of 
oilcake  which  were  offered  to  him  ?  He  could  not  tell  from 
the  effect  on  the  animal,  as  he  had  not  yet  iried  it.  By  going 
with  it  to  a  chemist  he  might  a?certain  the  amount  of 
oleaginous  matter,  and  of  the  albumiucus  or  flesh- 
making  principles,  aud  also  learn  whether  or  not  it  was 
adulterated  with  other  materials  ;  and  thus  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  known 
oil-cakes  varying  30s.  a  ton  in  market  price,  yet  of  equal  value 
to  the  farmer.  Again,  with  regard  to  artificial  manure,  the 
farmer  found  by  experience  that  dung  made  from  oil-cake  was 
better  than  dung  made  merely  from  straw  ;  but  it  was  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  chemist  that  he  could  tell  what  ingredients  were 
present  in  any  particular  manure.  Oi  all  men,  farmers  ouglit 
to  be  most  intimately  acquaintid  with  science,  because  they 
were  the  most  dependent  upon  such  knowledge.  Ia  the  soil 
which  grew  their  crops,  in  the  air  above,  in  the  earth  aud  water 
beneath,  in  all  around  them,  were  to  be  found  those  substances 
Vhich  gave  nutriment  to  their  plants,  and  upon  a  knowledge 
of  wlrch  depended  their  highest  success.  He  hoped  that  a 
bright  future  was  opening  on  agriculture.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  scientific  man  was  so  widely  separated  from  the  far- 
mer, that  no  knowledge  of  farming  could  be  got  by  the  sci? n^ 
tific  man  without  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money ;  and 
without  that  knowledge  he  could  give  the  farmer  little  assist- 
ance. A  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  scientific  and  the  practical  might  not  be 
so  widely  severed  ;  and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  a  period  when 
the  youth  of  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  so  educated 
that  the  scientific  aud  the  practical  would  be  united  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  same  person  (Hear,  hear).  Nearly  all  the  great 
discoveries  of  agriculture  were  results  of  scientific  knowledge. 


It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  practical  man— it  was  Liebig 
to  whom  it  occurred  that  bones  might  be  rendered  more  useful 
by  being  subjected  to  solution  ia  acid  ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  if,  instead  of  being,  as  some  were,  rather  jealous  of  scien- 
tific men,  practical  men  would  unite  with  them,  and  the  two 
would  go  on  together  as  friends  and  brethren,  that  the  most 
beneficial  results  would  inevitably  ensue  from  their  co-opera- 
tion (cheers). 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  having  seen  on  the  card  the  sub" 
ject  of  that  night's  discussion,  he  long  ago  made  up  bis 
mind  to  be  present,  not  only  because  he  was  an.xious  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest 
members  of  the  club,  but  because  he  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  question  which  had  been  so  ably  elucidated. 
Of  the  gratification  which  he  bad  expected  to  receive 
that  evening  he  bad  not  been  disappointed  (cheers).  In 
tracing  the  influence  which  science  had  had  upon  agri- 
culture from  the  earliest  times,  Mr.  Baker  had  been 
eminently  successful,  though  he  had  omitted  to  mention 
some  of  the  names  upon  whom  fame  shed  its  lustre. 
He  began  by  telling  them  of  Tusser,  a  man  far  before 
his  time,  who  em.erged  from  the  gross  darkness  in  which 
farming  was  then  involved.  He  omitted  to  mention  the 
name  of  one  who  followed  not  longafter,  and  to  whom  tiioy 
were  indebted  for  the  drill  husbandry  of  England— he 
meant  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull  (Hear,  bear).  Again, 
while  he  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arthur 
Young,  he  forgot  to  mention  that  friend  of  agriculture, 
the  late  Sir  John  Sinchiir — a  man  who,  though  not  a 
theoretical  or  scientific  person,  yet  succeeded  in  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  agriculture  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  not,  be  believed,  till 
the  commencement  of  this  century  that  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  made  any  real  progress.  Honour 
be  to  the  man  who  aided  its  advance!  The  humblest 
mechanic  who  made  any  improvement  in  a  plough,  har- 
row, or  steam-engine,  had  done  more  good  for  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  than  the  crude  absurdities  of  par- 
ties who  had  rushed  into  agricultural  business  without 
any  previous  knowledge,  and  who  had  thought  proper 
to  stigmatise  those  who  had  passed  half  a  century  in  it 
as  little  better  than  idiots  or  fools  (Hear,  and  cheers). 
He  must  remind  them  that,  if  they  wished  to  have  better 
agriculturists  or  more  scientific  men  in  the  occupation 
of  the  laud,  they  must  look  out  for  rather  different  men 
from  many  of  the  humbler  members  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  the  occupier  of  100  acres  could  afford  to 
give  a  scientific  education  to  his  sons.  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  as  a  body,  by  the 
orators  of  the  late  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  that  they 
had  no  education,  that  they  were  perfect  ignoram.uscs 
(laughter),  that  they  were  nothing  better  than  chaw- 
bacons  and  bull-calves,  scarcely  elevated,  mentally, 
above  Russian  boors  (laughter) ;  whereas  at  the 
present  day,  if  they  endeavoured  to  give  that 
education  to  their  children  which  they  consi- 
dered to  be  necessary,  they  were  told  by  the  same 
parties  that  they  were  bringing  up  their  children 
above  the  station  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them 
(Hear,  hear).  In  order  that  a  proper  education  might 
be  given,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  range  of  occu- 
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pation  (Hear,  hear).  If  science  was  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  agriculture,  the  farmer  must  have  the  means 
of  accomphshing  that  object  (Hear,  hear).  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  occupations  did  not  exceed  from 
100  to  ]  50  acres.  It  was  evident  that  farmers,  witii 
such  an  occupation,  could  not  afford  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  scientific  education  ;  they  must  therefore,  he  re- 
peated, look  out  for  a  different  class  of  persons.  These 
must  be  men  of  large  means;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  could  what  Mr.  Nesbit  recommended  be  attained 
Still  they  all  knew  how  much  time  was  necessarily  taken 
up,  practically,  in  the  general  routine  of  the  farm  (Hear, 
hear)  ;  and  however  much  the  farmer  might  at  intervals 
resort  to  his  laboratory,  he  was  persuaded  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  chemist  and  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
diflerent  persons ;  and  they  ought  to  act  in  unison,  but 
not  to  be  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual (Hear,  hear).  In  practice,  it  would  be  found  that 
tlie  man  who  was  called  a  chemical  farmer,  and  who 
neglected  his  land,  his  flocks,  and  bis  herds,  to  retire  to 
his  laboratory,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
came  to  ruin  (Hear,  hear).  He  repeated,  therefore,  that 
though  he  would  connect  the  two,  he  would  not  unite 
them  in  the  same  individual  (Hear,  hear).  Though 
science  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand,  it  was  not 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  blended  in  the  same 
person.  With  regard  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Acton, 
as  to  the  large  profits  which  farmers  were  making  with 
wheat  at  10s.  per  bushel,  he  begged  to  tell  him  that  10s. 
per  bushel  this  year  would  not  bring  him  near  so  much 
as  5s.  per  bushel  last  year  with  the  same  acreage  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  W.  Bennett  said  that  while  he  wtts  perfectly  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  masterly  manner  iu  which  Mr.  Baker 
had  treated  the  subject,  there  were  one  or  two  of  his  remarks 
which  appeared  to  him  to  require  a  little  qualification.  For 
example,  he  said  that  for  an  expenditure  of  SOs.  for  artificial 
dressing,  20  tons  of  turnips  might  almost  invariably  be  pro- 
duced. If  Mr.  Baker  meant  in  the  absence  of  all  manure,  the 
statement  was  a  rather  wide  one.  Again,  he  could  not  entirely 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  after  rye-grass.  He  happened  to  have  seen  wheat  of 
the  finest  description  grown  after  rye-grass.  He  admitted 
that  generally  wheat  did  not  succeed  well  after  rye-grass;  but 
he  recollected  that  in  the  year  in  which  he  first  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Psmberton.  the  lawyer,  showed  him  a  crop  cf 
wheat  following  rye-grass,  which  was  very  strong  in  the  straw, 
and  which  yielded  not  less  than  five  or  six  quarters  per  acre. 
He  (Mr.  Bennett)  had  himself  this  year  a  field  of  12  acres,  the 
CO  r.mon  Spalding  red  wheat  grown  after  Italian  rye-grass, 
which  was  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  attribute  the  result  to  the  rye-grass  (Hear,  hcer).  The 
land  was  in  good  condition,  everything  had  been  done  for  it ; 
but  the  result  was  that  there  wa?  from  a  quarter  to  a  quarter 
and  a-half  more  on  that  land  than  on  any  other.  AVhile  he 
admitted  it  to  be  desirable  to  unite  science  with  practice  as  far 
as  possible,  he  must  say  that  if  the  practical  farmer  did 
not  know  why  he  obtained  a  certain  crop,  j-et  lie  had  one  im- 
portant thing  to  turn  to  for  guidance,  namely,  his  own  expe- 
rience (Hear,  hear).  He  knew,  for  example,  that  wlicre  there 
had  been  a  fair  crop  of  red  clover,  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  tell,  perhaps, 
what  was  in  the  land;   hut   he  knew  that   such   and   such 


rciiuls  followed  certain  processes  of  farming  (Hear,  hent).  Mr. 
Nesbit  l)ad  made  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
different  kinds   of  food.    The  farmer  did  not  know,  perhaps, 
how  to  analyze  food,  but  he  knew  from  long  experience  what 
food  was  generally  the  best ;  and,  though  he  admitted  that 
great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  aid  of  the  chemist, 
yet  he  must  say  it  was  most  important  to  adhere  to  principles 
the  soundness  of  which  had  been  tested  again  and  agniu,   and 
to  be   guided   by  results  which  they  knew  to  follow  a  certain 
course  of  practice.     He   Iiad  f-lt  great  pleasure  iu  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  always  spoke  to  the  purpose 
(Hear,  hear).    There   was,   however,   o'.ie   point,  on  which  he 
differed  from   him.     Mr.   Thomas  seemed   to   think,  tliat   if 
science  and  machinery  and  skill  were  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  little  farnior.s  must  go  down,    lie  (Mr.  Bennett) 
W.1S  fully  aware  that  the  occupiers  of  broad  acres  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  small  cultivator  i^ith  respect  to  the  appli- 
catioa  of  machinery.    Yet  he  confessed  it  was  a  state  of  things 
which  he  did  not  like  to  see — it  was  a  state   of  things  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to  be  mischievous  to  the  country — 
that  a  class  of  men  Vi'ho  hnd  always  been  useful,   always  good 
members  of  society,  should  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  He  thought 
it  would  be  found,  however,  that  they  could  take  advantage  of 
wliat  was  going   on   (Hear,  hear).     He  thought  that  a  great 
many  of  them,  if  they  could  not  carry  out  improvement  on   a 
large  scale,  could  do  so  on  a  small  one  ;  and  he  really  did  hope 
that  men  with  100  or  150  acres  would  not  be  sacrificed  (Hear, 
hear).     In  his  concluiling  remarks,   Mr.   Baker   spoke  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  farmer  had  l^.ttly  to  contend  in  the 
cultivation  of  the   soil — the  various  obstacles  which  had  im- 
peded the  application   of  his  skill  and  industry.    The  events 
and  experience  of  the  past  year  showed   that,  however  they 
might   do   their  best,  they  were  still  more    dependent  on  an 
all-wise    Providence   than  they  were   sometimes   disposed  to 
think   (Hear,  hear).    While  it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  that 
they  could  to  improve  the  art  of  agriculture,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten   how  dependent   they   were  upon  Him   who  ruled 
above,  for  success  cf  every  undertaking'.    Gentlemen  who  had 
differed  from   him   might  learn  that,  when  they  fancied  that 
they  had  got  to  the  goal  of  cheapness,  a  little  change,  a  blast 
from  the  hand  of  Him  who  ruled  all  things  aright,  could  dis- 
appoint all  their  expectations,  and  they  might  find,  with  all  the 
benefits  of  free  trade,  a  very  dear  loaf. 

Mr.  Sidney  said  they  all  appeared  to  feel  that  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  science.  The  only  question  was,  how 
agriculture  was  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  science — 
whether  by  scientific  men  applying  themselves  to  the  stutly  of 
it  in  a  separate  department,  and  affording  assistance  to  farmers 
as  it  might  be  required,  or  by  farmers  themselves  becoming 
scientific.  What  was  most  desirable,  iu  his  judgraent,at  the  pre- 
sent time,  was  that  good  education  should  be  carried  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  doors  of  farmers.  The  education  of  this  country 
was  exceedingly  deficient  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  v^witzerland ;  and  if  superior  instruction  were 
afforded  in  our  village  schools,  the  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country  would  he  immense. 

Mr.  Bradsii.vw  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
with  regard  to  the  growth  of  wheat  after  Italian  rye-grass. 
His  observation  had  been  particularly  directed  to  that  subject 
for  the  last  eight  years,  in  consequence  of  some  of  his  relatives 
being  great  growers  of  Italian  rye-grass.  The  evil  to  he  avoided 
was  the  allowing  the  grass  to  run  to  seed.  (Hear,  hear).  It 
ought  to  be  fed  off  early  in  the  spring ;  there  was  no  crop 
which  would  bear  so  much  feeding  off,  and  everything  depended 
on  attention  to  that  point.    (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Baker  replied :  With  regard  to  his  observations  in  re- 
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ference  to  the  growth  of  wheat  after  rye-grass,  he  still  adhered, 
he  said,  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed.  It  might 
succeed  in  certain  cases ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  considered  the 
practice  not  good.  He  conceded  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  that  the 
feeding  down  of  the  grass  would  make  a  diflference.  Italian 
rye-grass  being  peculiarly  succulent,  should  be  fed  down  more 
closely  than  other  kinds  of  grass.  But  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  after  rye-grass  on  heavy  clay-land  was  almost  always 
attended  with  a  bad  result ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  any 
heavy  clay-land  farmer  who  adopted  that  mode  of  cultivation 
would  not  succeed.  (Hear,  hear).  Reference  had  been  made 
to  Jethro  Tull  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  drilling.  TuU 
did  not  succeed  because  like  many  other  discoverers  he  went 
too  far.  (Hear,  hear).  He  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  manure,  supposing  it  to  be  unnecessary ;  and  the 
result  showed  that  he  was  mistaken.  As  to  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture 
must  have  a  tendency  to  eradicate  the  small  farmer — a  result 
which  he  must  say  he,  for  one,  should  be  very  sorry  to  witness 
— (cheers) — he  did  not  concur  in  that  view.  Men  often  suc- 
ceeded better  through  the  example  of  their  neighbours  than 
from  any  other  cause  (Hear,  hear),  and  the  lessons  afforded  by 
a  good  cultivator  tended  to  the  improvement  of  a  whole  district. 
(Hear,  hear).  However  much  they  might  deplore  the  fact  that 
education  had  not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  could  be 
desired,  still  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  had  generally  improved — improved 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  did  for  a  viry  long  period 
before.  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  appear  to  concur 
in  his  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  effects  of  carting  ordinary 
manure  to  produce  20  tons  of  turnips  and  expending  30s.  on 
artificial  manure.    He  still  held  the  opinion  which  he  had  ex- 


pressed on  that  point.  If  it  were  possible  to  grow  20  tons  of 
turnips  by  the  application  of  20  loads  of  farm-yard  manure, 
the  same  result  might,  he  contended,  be  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  3  cwt.  of  guano. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.BAKER  said  he  sowed  his  guano  broadcast,  incorporating 
it  with  the  soil  by  means  of  a  shallow  ploughing. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
"That  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  that  during  the 
present  century  rapid  strides  have  taken  place  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  geology,  mechanics,  and  other  sciences. 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  by  the  extension 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  happy  union  of  practice  with 
science,  still  greater  results  may  yet  be  accomplished." 

Mr.  Cheffins  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tattersall  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baker, 
who,  he  said,  combined  in  himself  the  motto  of  the  Agricultural 
Society — "  Practice  with  science."  (Hear,  hear).  He  knew  no 
gentleman  who  was  better  able  to  expatiate  on  the  practical 
parts  of  agnculture ;  while  as  regarded  the  scientific  parts,  he 
could  clearly  explain  many  things  which  to  the  majority  of 
them,  at  least  to  himself,  were  very  difficult  to  comprehend. 
He  was  certainly  well  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  club  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject."  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  cordially 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baker  briefly  returned  thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nesbit,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  Chairman,  and  this  terminated  the  proceedings. 


THE   STORING   AND    THE    PRESERVATION   OF   SWEEDISH   TURNIP. 


Having  so  recently  given  my  vievrs  relative  to  the 
storing  and  preservation  of  the  mangold  wurzel  crop, 
it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a  similar  account 
relative  to  the  Swedish  turnip  crop ;  for,  although 
the  mode  of  taking  up  and  storing  may  be  effected 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction in  the  care  required  to  insure  its  pre- 
servation, and  it  is  to  this  point  that  I  particularly 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  cultivators,  as  a 
subject  of  great  importance  in  business. 

The  Swedish  turnip  is  very  liable  to  putrefaction 
in  the  grave  :  it  is  far  more  susceptible  of  injury,  in 
this  respect,  than  the  mangold  wurzel :  it  cannot  be 
preserved  under  close  covering — it  must  have  suf- 
licient  air  or  ventilation.  The  loss  annually  accruing 
from  improper  storing  is  immense,  as  the  most  su- 
perficial observer  may  notice,  in  passing  over  the 
country.  Tliis  mainly  arises  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  precise  nature  or  con- 
stituents of  the  bulb  itself;  for,  did  we  study  this 
more,  we  should  be  better  qualified  to  judge  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  to  preserve  it  in  its 
entirety.  From  common  observation,  however,  we 
know  that  it  rapidly  generates  heat  when  thrown 


together  in  heaps  ;  that  it  speedily  vegetates  in  the 
grave ;  and  that  both  these  cause  fermentation  and 
consequent  decay,  and  unless  relief  is  quickly  given 
by  extended  ventilation,  the  destruction  of  the  crop  is 
certain.  My  aim,  in  this  paper,  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  better  courses  to  be  pursued  for  ensuring  its 
preservation. 

The  course  to  be  pursued,  intakingupfor  permanent 
graving,  should  be  as  follows :  The  tops  should  be 
stripped  off  by  hand — not  cut  with  hook  or  hoe,  as 
is  customary.  The  bulbs  may  either  be  ploughed  up 
by  a  skeleton  plough,  taking  care  to  plough  deep 
enough  so  as  to  leave  the  turnip  uninjured;  or  they 
may  be  dragged  up  by  picks  in  the  usual  way,  but  in 
such  a  careful  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  bulb.  The 
former  is  preferable  for  permanent  keeping,  as  fewer 
bulbs  are  injured  by  the  process  of  ploughing  than 
by  dragging  or  picking,  which  is  the  chief  object  to 
be  kept  in  view,  i.  e.,  to  have  the  turnips  graved 
without  injury.  To  ensure  this,  no  fork  or  shovel 
should  be  used;  but  all  the  turnips  should  be  thrown 
into  the  carts,  and  from  the  carts  into  the  grave,  by 
hand.  The  whole  should  be  carefully  packed  in  the  same 
way  as  I  have  recommended  in  my  last  paper  (the 
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storing,  &c.,  of  mangold  wurzel),  and  the  immediate 
covering  by  thatching  should  be  the  same  ;  but  in 
the  subsequent  covering  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  material  likely  to  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  severe  frosts,  but  not  to  obstruct  the 
required  ventilation.  Tor  this  purpose  nothing 
answers  better  than  a  thick  coating  of  dry  stubble, 
straw,  or  like  material ;  and  where  the  occupier  pro- 
duces much  stubble  on  his  farm,  I  do  not  think  he 
can  better  appropriate  it  than  in  covering  up  his 
Swedish  turnip  crop :  it  is  always  ready  for  litter  as 
he  requires  the  turnips,  and  it  is  as  well  and  econo- 
mically stacked  upon  them  as  in  an  ordinary  stubble 
stack.  I  cannot  well  recommend  covering  the  graves 
with  earth ;  but  it  often  occurs  that  no  other 
covering  can  be  provided,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
indispensable.  In  such  case,  the  graves  should  be 
left  simply  in  their  thatched  state  so  long  as  the 
season  will  admit,  as  no  great  danger  will  arise  from 
slight  frosts.  They  should  then  be  earthed  up  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  top,  and  covered 
finally  with  stubble,  straw,  ditch-roadings,  or  the 
like,  and  tliis  not  so  fii-mly  as  to  impede  ventilation. 
I  have  known  large  graves  of  Swedish  turnips  to 
have  been  effectually  preserved  through  somewhat 
severe  winters  by  merely  a  thick  coat  of  thatch  over 
the  graves ;  and  that  being  well  secured,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rains  entering  the  bulbs,  the  bulbs  have 
been  considerably  frozen,  but  the  ventilation  being  so 
good,  they  have  nearly  recovered  their  quality  in  the 
spring,  and  certainly  but  few  have  rotted.  I  have 
seldom  derived  much  advantage  from  storing  them 
in  root-houses  or  hovels  :  that  they  would  keep  well 
thus  stored  I  have  no  doubt,  provided  they  were 
not  thrown  in  too  tliiekly ;  but  the  defect  here  is, 
that  almost  all  root-hovels  are  built  too  large  or  too 
high,  and  few  farmers  are  satisfied  vinless  they  are 
filled.  This  is  wrong ;  the  superincumbent  weight 
alone  will  cause  the  bottom  bulbs  to  rot,  which  soon 
affects  the  whole  mass. 

I  have  long  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  desirability 
of  graving  the  Swedish  turnip  for  permanent  use : 
that  it  is  very  valuable  in  the  spring,  if  well  kept,  I 
am  free  to  admit ;  and  that  the  field  where  the  crop 
was  grown  is  at  the  same  time  doing  the  occupier 
good  service  by  producing  a  crop  of  wheat,  I  am 


equally  ready  to  allow  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the 
heavy  losses  sustained  from  the  putrefaction  of  this 
crop  in  grave,  and  weighing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, I  have  been  led  to  discontinue  the 
practice  on  my  own  occupation,  preferring  to  sub- 
stitute mangold  wurzel  as  a  crop  for  permanent  pre- 
servation, and  to  consume  the  Swedish  turnip  crop 
for  the  most  part  on  the  field  it  grew  upon.  My 
usual  course  is  this : — My  flock  having  consumed 
the  coleseed  and  common  turnips,  arc  put  upon  the 
Swedes.  I  commence  by  taking  up  a  few  acres,  and 
put  them  into  temporary  graves.  This  is  done  as 
follows  : — The  tops  are  cut  off  with  a  common  wheat 
hoe,  with  which  a  workman  will  perform  upon  one 
row  as  fast  as  he  can  fairly  walk,  and  as  they  are  for 
immediate  use,  no  loss  ensues.  The  skeleton  i)lough 
is  then  passed  under  them,  dra^Tn  by  one  horse, 
leaving  the  turnips  standing  upright ;  the  turnips 
are  then  thrown  into  convenient  heaps  or  graves  by 
taking  foiu'teen  to  eighteen  ridges  at  a  time,  and 
casting  tliem  as  far  as  a  man  can  fairly  throw  them 
to  the  heap  from  before,  behind,  and  on  either  side ; 
they  are  then  nicely  rounded  up,  and  immediately 
covered  with  earth  ]  a  lad  appointed  to  set  out  every 
heap  precedes  the  company,  and  a  field  cleverly  set 
out  at  measured  intervals  and  with  heaps  all  corres- 
ponding, is  a  pleasing  sight  in  early  spring  husbandry. 
The  Swedish  turnips  in  open  winters  will  continue 
gradually  to  gain  bidk  throughout  the  whole  season, 
which  is  a  matter  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
occupier.  The  course  thus  pursued  gives  this 
advantage  ;  and  as  the  feeding  proceeds,  I  take  up 
fresh  ground,  always  taking  care  to  have  a  fair 
quantity  in  hand  for  use  ;  and  as  the  spring  advances, 
and  the  crop  evidences  a  disposition  to  renew  its 
growth,  the  whole  is  taken  up,  and  graved  as  before 
named.  The  flock  consume  the  tops  as  they  are  taken 
off,  being  conveyed  to  them  in  carts.  The  turnips  are 
evidently  benefited  by  being  taken  up.  They  are  in 
beautiful  condition  for  food  in  about  a  fortnight  after 
graving :  the  earth  all  drops  off,  and  from  the  very 
slight  heat  they  have  undergone,  the  bulb  itself 
appears  to  have  derived  additional  nutritive  value, 
cuts  up  in  a  better  state,  and  is  more  relished  by  the 
sheep. 

P.  F. 


ON  STORING  THE  TOPS  OF  MANGOLD  WURZEL  AND  BEET  ROOT. 


Dear  Sir, — As  the  season  is  about  to  commence  for  taking 
up  the  mangold  wurzel  and  beet  root,  I  am  induced  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  ecouomiziug  the  tops  of  those  plants, 
which,  properly  managed,  would  form  a  valuable  item  in  the 
grazing  account  of  a  farm.  In  France  and  Belgium,  the  saving 
of  these  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  roots  ;  and,  in  fact,  on  a 
dairy  farm  the  tops  are  found  to  be  of  the  moat  value,  taking 
weight  for  weight,  when  cured,    In  that  state  they  are  found 


to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  greatly  to  improve  the 
quality,  divesting  it  entirely  of  the  taste  of  the  root,  and  giving 
the  butter  the  flavour  of  that  from  grass-fed  cattle. 

The  following  is  the  process  by  which  the  tops  ai'e  cured  on 
the  continent,  and  which  I  extracted  from  a  Belgian  paper  (La 
Sentinelle  des  Campagnes)  three  years  ago,  and  published  in  a 
Dublin  paper  with  which  I  was  then  couuected. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off 
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close  to  iJie  shoulder,  aud  carefully  laid  ia  Btaall  heaps. 
Tieachea  are  tlicu  dtig,  the  same  as  for  potatoes  or  mangold 
wurzel  rocsta ;  iuto  which,  a  layer  of  the  foliage  is  placed,  about 
six  or  eij;ht  iuches  thick.  Salt  is  sprinkkd  over  these;  and 
then  another  layer  is  put  io,  v/hich  is  likewise  salted  ;  and  so 
oi!,  layer  after  layer,  bringing  them  to  a  sharp  ridge  at  the  top, 
above  the  ground.  When  this  process  is  completed,  the  whole 
must  be  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  by  covering  them  care- 
fully with  earth,  beaten  hard  and  tmooth  with  the  spade ;  this 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  that,  as 
cracks  or  fissures  occur  in  the  bank  (which  they  will  do,  as  the 
salted  foliage  is  condensed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  vegetable 
moisture),  they  must  immediately,  and  from  tiiiie  to  time,  be 
filled  up. 

In  six  or  eight  weeks  the  conservation  of  the  foliage  will  be 
completed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  It  is  particulaily  adapted  to  the  feediug  of  milch 
cows,  aud  is  found  both  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter,  making  it  equal  to  tlie 
best  grass  butter  of  summer.  All  cattle  are  excessively  fond 
of  it,  and  will  leave  any  other  food  for  it.  It  is  found  also  to 
preserve  them  in  health,  which  is  attributable  to  the  salt ;  and 
calves  reared  with  the  milk  of  coivs  fed  on  it  thrive  very  fast. 
About  three  pecks  or  a  bushel  of  the  leaves  per  day  (with  other 
food)  is  a  good  allowance,  aud  their  valuable  qualities  render 
it  desirable  to  make  spare  of  them.  The  following  rules  must 
be  attended  to,  strictly,  in  their  preservation  : — 

1st.  Choose  a  dry  time  for  cutticg  and  salting  the  leaves. 

2nd.  In  storing  them,  the  lower  layer  should  be  the  thickest, 
as  the  salt  from  the  upper  ones  will  drain  downwards,  as  it 
dissolves  with  the  evaporated  moisture.  Tlie  layers  therefore 
should  diminish  in  thickness  to  the  last. 

3rd.  The  quantity  of  salt  applied  to  each  layer  must  be  cal- 
culated so  as  to  allow  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  pint  to  four 
cubic  feit  of  foliage,  giving  the  iipper  courses  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  lower,  on  account  of  the  drainage. 


4th.  The  trenches  should  be  from  12  to  15  feet  wide,  and  of 
such  depth  as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  will  allow  ;  but  it  will  be 
better  to  have  the  ridges  higher  above  the  ground  than  to  lei 
them  lie  in  water  in  a  deep  trench.  The  trenches  are  usually 
made  in  the  field  in  which  the  roots  are  grown ;  but  every 
farmer  will  suit  his  own  convenience  in  that  particular. 

The  fohage  retains  but  little  of  its  moisture,  aud  has,  in 
fact,  the  appearance  of  dry  leaves.  In  storing  them,  they 
should  be  rjenthj  (but  not  hard)  pressed  down  in  the  trench, 
otherwise  they  would  sink  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
ridges  may  be  raised  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  level 
ground,  aud  the  mould  over  them  carried  to  a  steep  slope  so 
as  to  shoot  cif  the  rain.  Experiments  have  beeu  made  to 
preserve  the  leaves  in  casks,  and  trenches  formed  cf  masonry  ; 
but  these,  not  allowing  the  moisture  to  evaporate,  the  whole 
mass  decomposed  and  became  useless. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  cut  drains  on  each  side  the  trenches 
to  carry  off  the  rain-water  that  shoots  from  the  sloping  sidf  ?. 
This  may  be  conveyed  into  the  ditches  of  the  held. 

Thus  cured,  the  tops  may  be  preserved  to  a  Lite  period  of 
the  spring,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  purposes  above 
stated,  The  importance  of  thus  economizing  this  portion  of 
agricultural  produce  is  highly  estimated  by  the  Belgian  farmers, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  t!  o'.e  of  England. 
Hitherto,  full  half  of  it  has  been  wasted  for  want  of  such  a 
plan.  Having  so  large  a  quantity  of  them  to  dispose  of  ul 
once,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  use  them  profitably  whiht 
they  were  in  a  fit  state  for  fodder.  Consequently,  a  portion 
of  them  having  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cows  cr 
young  stock,  the  remainder  was  left  in  the  field  for  the  sheep 
to  browse  over.  In  both  cases,  they  become,  in  a  day  or  two, 
so  trodden  upon  and  despoiled,  as  to  be  entirely  useless  other- 
wise than  as  manure. 


1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 


Oct.  2m,  IS.'JS. 


S,C. 


CATTLE    GRAZED    FOR    PROFIT    versus    ORNAMENTAL    GRAZING. 


Sir, — As  well  as  the  baadsome  high-bred  Durham, 
Hereford,  and  North  Devon  cattle,  the  Buckingham- 
ghlie,  Leicester,  Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire 
graziers  of  the  first  magmtude  require  a  breed  of  cattle 
with  hale  constitutions,  nay,  animals  that  will  not  quake 
or  shiver  in  the  bleak  north-easterly  winds  in  the  winter 
se  i.son  when  put  on  land  without  shelter  after  the  fat 
oxen  are  gone  to  market.  Nay,  the  most  practical  men 
purchase  a  hardy  race  of  black  cattle  as  scavengers,  alias 
land  cleaners.  1  mean,  when  I  say  scavengers,  cattle  to 
eat  off  all  the  old  rough  grass  left,  as  all  land  ought  to 
be  cleaned  once  a  year.  Therefore,  as  scavengers  or 
land  cleanser?,  the  best  judges  (I  mean  the  men  who 
ijvaze  for  profit  as  well  as  for  ornament)  purchase  at  the 
back  end  of  the  year,  to  eat  ofF  in  the  winter  season  the 
grass  left  in  the  summer,  the  said  kind  of  black  cattle. 
The  best  Highland  Scots  are  preferred  by  some  ;  and 
thick-backed,  heavy  thighed,  deep  ribbed,  light  horned, 
North  Wales  runts  are  preferred  by  otheis.  In  many 
instances  many  of  the  scavenger  animals  iiava  nothing  in 
the  winter  bat  what  they  get  upon  the  land  ;  and  if  not 
kept  too  thick  upon  the  ground  will  be  fat  enougii  for 
the  west-end  London  butchers  in  July.     The  high  fed, 


pampered  (from  calves'  early  maturity),  pure  Durhams 
and  Herefords  may  do  very  well  after  high  keeping,  and 
kept  warm  as  parlour  boai'dersj  what  would  they  do 
as  scavengers  ?  The  money  getting  or  making  graziers 
require  animals  in  the  kitchen,  to  eat  up  that  whicli  is 
left  in  the  parlour,  or  the  food  left  in  the  parlour  would 
be  given  or  thrown  away.  Of  course  the  high  bred, 
fancy  animals,  or  parlour- pampered  boarders,  are  more 
than  double  the  expense  keeping  as  the  kitchen,  cleaning- 
up  animals  J  and  when  you  have  done  feeding  them  all, 
the  Highlanders  (the  scavengers)  are  worth  the  most 
per  lb. ;  nay,  take  up  any  newspaper,  the  Scots  stand 
at  the  top  price,  and  the  best  North  Wales  runts 
(scavengers)  are  worth  as  much  per  lb.  as  any  otlier 
cattle  except  Highlanders,  At  any  rate  a  breed  of  hardy, 
healthy,  black  cattle  ought  to  be  kept  up.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  cross  the  black  North  Wales  cattle  with 
the  best  polled  Scots  ?  and  is  it  not  expedient  to  cross 
the  South  Wales  cattle  with  the  best  and  largest  High- 
land, to  give  the  South  Wales  cattle  more  hair,  with 
thicker  backs,  to  stand  the  cold  cutting  winds,  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  the  South  Wales  cattle  ? 
A  great  many  of  our  top,  ornamental  graziers  of  cattle, 
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nay,  men  who  Lave  bought  their  cattle  to  graze  quite  fat 
enough  to  eat  when  they  purchased  them  to  feed  them, 
to  make  them  uneatable  fat,  by  having  pommels  of  fat 
which  would  go  for  the  cook  into  the  dripping-pan 
instead  of  coming  upon  the  table  to  eat — such  orna- 
mental graziers  are  tired  of  bujiug  such  high-fed 
animals,  for  the  best  of  all  reasocs :  thoy  did  not  pay 
half  so  much  towards  the  rent  of  the  land  as  buying  good 
cattle  in  a  lean  state,  and  making  them  fat  enough  with 
grass  alcne  ;  because  the  old  rough  keeping  which  the 
scavengers  lived  upon  would  make  fat  calih  lean.  A 
breeder  of  cattle  does  not  want  high  bred,  delicate, 
dainty,  weak  constitution,  thick  fat,  and  but  little  lean 
naturcd  cows  to  breed  from,  that  require  wet-nurses  to 
bring  up  their  calves  as  they  ought  to  be.  Such  animals 
are  a  nuisance  upon  the  land  of  a  tenant-farmer,  who 
requires  cattle  to  keep  him  instead  of  him  keeping  the 
cattle.  Such  animals  may  do  for  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  if 
they  have  but  one  calf  in  two  or  tliree  years,  tliey  can 


afford  to  keep  Ihem.  The  best  bred  Durbams  and  Herc- 
fords  are  generally  made  fat  enough  to  eat  by  the 
breeders ;  therefore  buying  such  fat  animals  to  graze 
would  be  ornamental  upon  the  grazier's  land,  but  not 
profitable.  Some  old,  deep-rooted  prejudiced  people 
say  that  the  Scots  are  not  large  enough.  I  beg  to  say 
that  there  were  eight  jiolled  black  Scots  belonging  to 
one  man  (fed  in  Norfolk),  exhibited  in  the  Great  Smith- 
field  Market  lust  Christmas  twelvemonth,  that  averaged 
200  stones  each,  of  8  lbs.  to  the  stone.  Of  course  there 
were  size  and  weight  enough  in  them  !  Then  why  not 
breed  such  animals  in  England,  or  cross  them  with 
other  breeds,  to  give  them  more  stamina,  milk,  and 
constitution  ?  Yours,  &c., 

S.  A. 
80,  Vauxhallsfrcei,  Vo.nxJiall,  Surrey,  Aug.  29. 
P.S.  Tiiis  letter  is  to  the  feeders  or  graziers  of  cattle, 

not  to  the  breeders,  whose  interest  is  to  feed  them 

high  from  calves, 


ROTATION    OF    CROPS  .  —  ROOT-G  ROWI  NG, 


Sir, — Among  the  mauy  and  varied  systems  of  cropping  and 
rotation  of  crops  which  the  improved  state  of  raoderu  agricul- 
ture presents  to  our  view,  none  are  more  iuteresling  or  more 
deserving  the  special  attention  of  all  eng.iged  ia  the  science 
than  that  of  root-growing  ;  and  when  it  is  considtred  that  by 
the  introduction  of  root  crops  ou  our  ttiff  soils  ia  the  place  of 
their  lyiug  bare  fallows,  we  put  ourselves  ia  possession  of 
elements  capable  of  producing  twenty-five  imcerial  stones  of 
beef  or  mutton  per  acre,  the  quejtion  seems  no  longer  confmed 
to  the  produce  only,  but  becomes  matter  for  the  serious  cou- 
sideratioa  of  the  consumer  as  well. 

It  haa  been  said  that  "  tha  man  who  grows  two  blades  of 
grass  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  greater  benefactor  of 
his  species  thau  all  the  poets  and  philosophers  that  ever  es- 
istcd."  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  that  man  who  might,  by 
the  judicious  management  of  his  fallow  lands,  increase  his  own 
wealth,  the  wealth  of  the  owner  of  his  soil,  by  enriching  that 
s,i!,  and  aldo  the  resources  of  his  country  by  increasmg  the 
supply  of  animal  food,  ycfc  who  is  so  biased  by  prejudice  or 
iguoranee,  or  perhaps  a  combiuation  of  both,  as  to  rllow  his 
fallows  to  lie  a  blank,  a  cliecrkss  void,  instead  of  having  on 
them  a  flourishing  green  crop,  which  would  cheer  the  heart  of 
man  and  beast  ?  We  can  only  stamp  tLat  man  as  a  false 
friend  to  himself,  and  brand  him  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

I  happen  to  reside  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  hare  fal- 
lows are  the  rule,  and  green  crops  tie  exception,  and  have 
with  regret  seen  this  season  hundreds  of  acres  of  excellent  soil, 
which  by  judicious  management  would  produce  good  crops  of 
turnips,  lying  iu  useless  fallows.  The  tenantry  have  generally 
been  pretty  long  resileuts  ou  the  estate,  and  in  conversation 
their  s.^ntiments  would  ooze  out  somewhat  as  fuUows  : — 
"You  must  not  pretend  to  teach  us  how  to  manage.  We 
have  farmed  in  this  district  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
our  long  experience  entitles  us  to  know  a  thing  or  two  relative 
to  the  best  system  of  cropping,  auJ  we  well  know  that  any 
such  uew-faugled  thing  as  you  propound,  viz.,  that  of  growing 
roots  on  our  fallows  before  wheat,  will  eventually  entail  ruin 
ou  the  hapless  wight  who  is  reckless  aud  foolish  enough  to 
spend  his  labours  and  capital  on  any  such  improTident  system 


of  farming."    Such  are  the  arguments  we  hear  daily,  and  all 
the  rhetoric  we  arc  master  of  is  of  none  avail  with  this  self- 
conceited  and  prejudiced  class  of  men. 

By  dint  of  IJgures,  we  beg  to  make  good  the  assertion  we 
started  with,  viz.,  tlie  many  benefits  to  he  derived  from  root- 
grovviag  in  place  of  summer-fallowing  our  land. 

In  summer  fallows  it  is  the  custom  here,  as  it  is  iu  many 
parts  elsewhere,  to  manure  the  land  with  ten  or  tsrelve  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure  for  the  wheat.    The  same  quantity  of  ma- 
nure and  twelve  bushels  of  bone-dust  would  be  quite  sufHcieut 
food  to  maintain  a  good  crop  of  turnips.    The  soil  for  turnips 
would  also  require,  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  tilth  for  a  crop, 
two  ploughings,  harrowings,  rollings,  &c.,  more  than  it  v.-ould 
for  wheat.    Tlie  extras  for  au  acre  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows  : —  £    3.    d. 

Twelve  bushels  of  bcncs,  at  2s.  . ,  ..140 

One  acre  tv.'ice  ploughed  ..  ..  ..      0  10     0 

Harrowing,  rolling,  and  ridging  ..  ..      0  10     0 

Seed  and  sowing      ..  ..        *,.  ..026 

Hoeing  aud  scuffling  . .  . .  ..090 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  turnips  are  allciiried 
off,  v,e  would  require  two  cr.t.  ot  guano  to  re- 
store the  fertility  of  tlie  soil  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  v/hich  ii  in  bare  fallow.     Cost  of  guano.  .10     0 
Expense  of  pulling  aud  carting  turnips  ..  . .      0  10     G 


£4  12    6 

For  which  we  have  20  tons  of  tiirnipa,  capable  of 
producing  upwards  of  25  stones  of  beef,  Vi-hich  I 
value  at  Gs.  6d.  per  stone    . .  . .  ..826 

From  which  deduct     ..  ,.     4  12    6 


£3  10    0 

Leaving  the  snug  suiu  of  £3  lOs.  per  acre  clear  profit,  to  go 
to  the  purse  of  the  farmer — the  manure  maJe  by  the  cattle  in 
feeding  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  beef  to  the  consumer.  I  assume  that  after  a 
top-drcssing  with  the  guano,  the  wheat  will  yield  as  much 
after  turnips  as  on  fallow. 

If  you  think  the  above  communication  worthy  a  place  iu 
your  highly  useful  journal,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  its 
insertion,  and  beg  to  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant,  M, 
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ON    THRESHING    AND    MARKETING    OF    CORN. 


From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  an  anxious  ques  • 
tion  of  solicitude  witli  the  farmer  as  to  what  would  be 
the  best  time  to  sell  his  wheat,  whether  before  or  after 
Christmas,  or  whether  prices  would  not  pay  better 
by  keeping  on  to  Lady  Day  or  Midsummer  ;  while  the 
miller  and  baker  have  been  no  less  puzzled  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  time  to  buy  beyond  their  daily  wants, 
for  corn  markets  are  so  fickle  and  fluctuating  as  to  confer 
on  them  a  speculative  character,  reducing  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  parties  to  something  like  the  chances 
of  a  lottery  !  If  this  is  as  it  should  be,  it  certainly  is  not 
as  it  would  need  to  be ;  for  if  there  is  any  department  of 
British  industry  where  speculation  should  be  excluded, 
it  is  in  the  commerce  of  corn — because  the  farmer  only 
sells  once  in  the  year,  as  it  were  ;  and,  if  that  is  in  a  bad 
market,  the  consequences  are  obvious.  We  are  loud  in 
our  complaints  when  visited  with  bad  seed  times,  harvests, 
and  crops  ;  but,  putting  calamities  of  this  kind  together, 
they  will  not  all  cover  the  losses  annually  sustained  from 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  produce  consequent  upon 
injudicious  threshing  and  marketing.  We  grumble  at 
the  former  because  not  our  own  doings  ;  but  on  the 
latter  are  comparatively  silent,  "  because  it  is  our  own 
bad  luck."  As  to  fluctuations,  those  of  crop  1852  fur- 
nish a  very  conspicuous  example,  for  they  exhibit  a 
greater  loss  to  many  than  the  deficiency  of  crop  1853, 
a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence  in  numberless 
cases,  and  not  a  word  said  about  it ;  but  when  Providence 
visits  the  country  with  a  bad  harvest,  as  last  year, 
complaints  fill  the  columns  of  the  public  press  from 
one  end  of  the  season  and  kingdom  to  the  other  !  This, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  unpropitious  state  of 
things  ;  and  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  is— How  can 
it  be  obviated  ? 

Different  crops  may  be  different  in  quantities  and 
qualities,  and  therefore  have  unequal  values,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  intrinsically  ;  but  one  crop  ought  cer- 
tainly to  possess  but  one  value,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
whole  is  equally  true  of  its  parts.  Parts  equal  in  quality 
ought  also  to  possess  equal  values,  due  respect  always 
being  had  to  the  interest  of  capital.  This  is  one  of 
those  axioms  in  commerce  which  requires  no  proof  ;  cmd 
the  commerce  of  corn  and  bread  is  not  an  exception. 

"  To  find  out  the  seat  of  the  disease,"  it  is  said,  "  is  to 
effect  half  a  cure;"  and  the  disease  in  question — the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn — are  produced  by  the 
irregular  manner  it  is  threshed  and  thrown  upon  the 
market.  As  yet,  for  example,  little  wheat  of  crop  1853 
is  threshed,  and  by  Lady  Day  the  larger  portion  of  this 
crop  will  be  out  of  the  hands  of  farmers — aff"ording 
an  opportunity  of  speculation,  and  controlling,  in  short, 
the  whole  business  of  the  market  from  the  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  for  at  present  it  is  known  that  by  Mid- 
summer things  will  be  in  this  position,  or  nearly  so  ; 
encouraging  the  imports  of  foreign  corn,  thus  lowering  the 
prire  below  its  legitimate  level.     As  soon  as  wheat  is 


fit  for  grinding,  it  is  sold  faster  than  it  is  consumed  ; 
consequently,  with  foreign  for  mixing,  millers,  bakers, 
&c.,  soon  accumulate  a  stock  on  hand  sufficiently  large 
to  make  them  slow  buyers  even  at  a  reduction  of  price ; 
so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  home  and 
foreign,  is  not  only  sold  under  its  legitimate  value,  but 
quantities  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators  in  magni- 
tude such  as  to  enable  them  to  operate  upon  the  prices 
so  as  to  suit  themselves.  This  may  be  termed  "  the 
rights  of  the  trade,"  and  has  been  claimed  as  such  ;  but 
it  is  a  state  of  things  long  complained  of,  as  being  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  commercial  science  and  the  in- 
terests of  regular  traders,  including  the  farmer,  and  is 
now  slowly,  but  surely,  being  put  an  end  to  by  them,  as 
will  subsequently  be  shown. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  obvious  cure 
is  to  regulate  the  supply  of  both  home  and  foreign  corn. 
A  daily  consumption  of  bread  requires  a  daily  supply  of 
bread-corn  ;  than  which,  a  more  simple  proposition 
could  scarcely  be  propounded  to  practice.  It  is  one, 
however,  on  which  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  carrying  it  out,  as 
well  as  difficulties  to  be  experienced ;  and,  therefore, 
before  entering  upon  these,  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
in  detail  the  individual  interests  at  issue,  confining  our 
observalzonSy  let  it  he  remembered,  to  crop  1852. 

First,  farmers  not  only  do  not  receive  the  full  value 
of  their  corn,  but  they  also  pay  more  for  labour,  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  manures,  and  all  goods  purchased 
by  them,  than  they  otherwise  would  and  should  do. 
While  their  incomes,  in  short,  are  decreased,  tlieir  ex- 
penditures are  increased  ;  a  state  of  things  quite  the  op- 
posite of  what  should  be.  There  is  probably,  for 
example,  nothing  from  which  agriculture  suffers  so  much 
at  present  as  antiquated  implements  and  machinery. 
Now,  as  a  set-off  against  this,  we  find  at  every  market 
and  meeting,  farmers  complaining  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  give  the  prices  charged  for  better  ;  and  how, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  implement-makers  reduce  prices 
to  their  lowest  level,  so  long  as  they  have  to  pay  every 
now  and  then  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  above  what  they 
should  do,  or  above  what  farmers  benefit  by,  for  the  daily 
necessaries  of  life  ?  The  question  is  a  practical  and 
plain  one,  requiring  no  answer ;  for,  although  they 
cannot  fluctuate  their  prices  with  corn,  they  must  make 
a  general  increase  over  a  series  of  years— in  other  words, 
a  permanent  advance,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  safe. 

Second,  millers,  bakers,  corn-dealers,  and  consumers 
sustain,  if  possible,  a  greater  loss  from  the  fictitious 
prices  of  speculation  than  farmers,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  paralyze  trade  ;  for  whenever  wheat  is  ele- 
vated thus,  bread  and  the  other  icems  in  the  daily  bill 
of  fare  are  also  advanced,  compelling  all  parties  to 
make  a  general  lise.  But  let  us  confine  our  remarks  to 
bread — "the  staff  of  life."  When  wheat  sells  at  50s. 
per  qr.,  the  flour  required  for  a  quartein  loaf  is  worth 
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about  fourpence ;  so  that  if  the  household  loaf  at  this 
rate  sells  at  6d.,  there  is  a  trade  charge  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  article.  But  when  the 
quartern  loaf  rises  to  tenpence,  as  it  now  sells  at,  then 
the  difference  amounts  to  150  per  cent  ,  or  125s.  per  qr., 
on  wheat  bought  at  50s.  Now  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  at 
present  being  consumed  is  the  produce  of  last  year — at 
least  to  a  very  recent  date  it  was  so ;  so  that  if  our 
readers  will  turn  to  Mr.  Willich's  valuable  tables,  given 
in  page  9  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  10  ult.,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  crop  1852  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  farmers  before  50s.  per  qr.  was  realized,  for  we 
do  not  there  find  this  price  until  the  middle  of  July.  In 
October,  1852,  the  average  runs  from  37s.  to  38s.,  and 
in  June  from  43s.  to  45s.  The  average  of  the  three 
quarters  ending  Midsummer  is  44s.  6d.  ;  and  the 
average  price  to  consumers  for  the  four  months 
following,  this  being  a  lata  year,  may  be  about  120s. 
Hence  the  extra  capital  required  by  millers  and  the 
trade  generally  with  the  consequent  losses  sustained. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  need 
not  be  wondered  at  that  growers  and  consumers  have 
long  complained,  the  former  of  having  received  too  little, 
and  the  latter  of  having  paid  too  much  ;  while  millers, 
bakers,  and  the  regular  intermediate  traders,  who  have 
their  daily  customers  to  serve,  have  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral loss,  and  that  they  should  ultimately  have  joined 
hands  to  put  down  a  practice  which  treats  them  thus. 
The  prospects  of  receiving  80s.  per  qr.  for  crop  1853, 
instead  of  45s.  as  for  crop  1852,  may  sound  very  well 
in  the  ears  of  farmers  ^  and  it  may  do  very  well  also 
for  interested  parties  to  boast  of  their  experience  as 
something  to  be  relied  upon  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  oppose  their  speculations,  so  as  to  induce 
millers  and  bakers  to  believe  in  a  farther  advance  ;  but 
without  conceding  that  the  sellers'  experience  is  of  less 
value  than  the  buyers'  what  is  the  value  of  the  experience 
of  parties  interested  in  the  corn  trade  who  are  promising 
80s.  and  upwards  for  crop  1853,  while  they  themselves 
are  getting  rid  of  the  remainder  of  crop  1852  ?  Let 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  For  instance,  what  is  their 
experience  of  crop  1852  ?  Why,  simply  this.  About 
this  time  last  year  they  were  buying  wheat  at  40s.  per 
qr.,  and  at  present  are  selling  part  of  the  same  crop  at 
80s.,  and  not  content  with  the  money  ! — for  it  cannot 
as  yet  be  said  that  we  are  consuming  crop  1853,  foreign 
wheat  being  of  1852.  Commercial  science,  in  short,  is 
progressing,  establishing  statistical  facts  from  which  to 
deduce  her  conclusions,  instead  of  the  speculative 
opinions  of  the  olden  time,  here  ycleped  experience. 
Twelve  months  hence  will  be  soon  enough  to  ask  Ex- 
perience the  price  of  crop  1853.  Growers  now  know 
what  they  received  for  the  past  year,  and  consumers 
what  they  have  paid.  Here  is  the  limit  of  experience. 
Next  year  at  this  time  another  year  will  be  added  to 
their  experience,  but  until  then  they  cannot  bring  facts 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  the  absence  of  agricultural 
statistics,  so  that  at  present  parties  are  left  to  be  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim,  "  Don't  count  your 
chickens  until  they  are  hatched."  In  short,  we  are  dis- 
cussing crop  1852,  and  it  is  experience  which  has  con- 


vinced both  growers  and  consumers  of  the  truth  of  th 
proposition  enunciated  in  this  paragraph,  that  the  one 
has  received  too  little  and  the  other  paid  too  much  for  it ; 
and  millers,  bakers,  and  corn-dealers  that  their  interest 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  parties. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  position  of  parties,  our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  the  object  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue — to  reduce  the  enormous  differences  now 
experienced  between  the  price  paid  by  consumers  and 
that  received  by  growers  for  bread  corn  to  their  pro- 
per level,  excluding  the  speculative  prices  of  third 
parties,  whose  interference  in  the  corn  trade  commercial 
science  declares  to  be  no  longer  necessary  at  all,  for  a 
daily  consumption  requires  a  daily  supply,  as  has  already 
been  said,  and  prosperity  to  trade  in  its  fullest  sense 
demands  a  regular  price  throughout  the  year,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  all  parties  to  the  lowest 
level.  Now,  to  effect  these  desirable  ends,  farmers 
must  thrash  out  wheat  and  other  corn  crops  for  mar- 
ket no  faster  than  required  for  consumption.  Con- 
sumers eat  bread  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year ; 
and  before  they  can  get  it  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  before  farmers  can  get  the  highest  at- 
tainable price,  and  millers  and  bakers  the  best  article, 
wheat,  home  and  foreign,  must  also  be  thrashed  regu- 
larly during  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  for  it 
keeps  better  in  the  straw  than  in  sacks  or  granaries, 
and  new-thrashed  always  makes  better  flour  and  bread 
than  old-thrashed,  the  former  being  sufficiently  dry 
for  grinding.  If  a  farmer,  for  instance,  grows  1,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  he  must  thrash  and  sell  some  20 
quarters  weekly  until  his  stack-yard  is  empty  ;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  attend  to  this,  but 
also  not  to  let  his  wheat  out  of  his  barn  until  sold, 
so  as  to  guard  against  any  irregularities  of  foreign 
supplies. 

Millers  and  bakers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
to  employ  travellers  or  commission  agents  to  purchase 
forei[^n  corn  as  they  require  it  direct  from  foreign  far- 
mers, should  they  not  consign  it  directly  to  the  hands 
of  factors  or  commission  agents  here.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  working  of  such  a  practice — one  by  no 
means  novel,  although  yet  the  exception — are  too  mani- 
fest to  require  notice ;  so  that  the  grand  question  at 
issue  is  its  general  adoption  ;  for  its  being  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  part,  places  it  beyond  the  charge  of 
theorism,  and  in  some  measure  the  criticism  of  the  old 
school  also,  or  even  objections  of  any  kind  whatever. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  works  half  done  take  longer 
time  to  finish  them  than  others  not  commenced  ;  and 
some  doubtless  may  conclude  that  this  will  be  the  case 
with  the  work  in  question,  for  many  jobs  will  be  begun 
and  finished  before  we  can  hope  that  speculation  will, 
root  and  branch,  be  excluded  from  the  Exchange. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  work  of  economy — as  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  paragraph—harmonises  with  the 
progress  of  agricultural  and  commercial  science  in  every 
respect,  secures  for  it  success  ultimately,  and  probably 
at  u  less  distant  date  than  many  may  imagine  ;  for  the 
triumphs  of  both  of  late  have  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  enterprising  in  either. 
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The  progrcRS  and  success  of  the  parts  in  operation  will 
best  exemplify  the  working  of  the  whole.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  railway  and  steam-boat  consmunica- 
tion  is  that  it  enables  farmers  to  forward  samples  to  their 
corn-factors  or  agents,  and  the  stock  when  sold  direct 
to  the  purchaser,  without  incurring  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, loss  of  time,  or  derangement  of  the  market. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  corn  sold  weekly  in  this 
manner,  both  from  the  provinces  of  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe;  and  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
counts of  sales  of  this  plan  and  the  old  one  is  the  best 
way  of  practically  showing  the  benefits  gained. 

Again:  Mixed  husbandry,  including  the  house-feeding 
of  stock  winter  and  summer,  is  fast  gaining  ground ;  de- 
manding a  daily  supply  of  fresh  threshed  straw  for  food 
and  litter  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  hence  affording 
a  weekly  supply  of  wheat  for  market,  according  to  our 
proposition.  There  is  nothing  which  wastes  faster  than 
new-threshed  straw  and  corn,  especially  when  done  by 
machinery  ;  but  into  details  of  this  kind  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  work  at  issue. 

Further :  Many  companies  in  connexion  with  the 
milling-,  baking,  distilling,  and  brewing  branches  of 
trade,  have  travellers  or  commission-agents  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  buying 
wheat,  flour,  barley,  &c.,  for  them  direct  from  farmers  ; 
while  almost  all  the  breadstuflfs  of  the  United  States  are 
sold  in  this  country  by  the  agents  of  the  sellers.  The 
quantity  of  corn  and  flour  now  purchased  on  speculation, 
or  even  sold  by  the  regular  corn-factors,  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  consumption  to  what  it  once  was. 
Hence  the  conclusion  on  this  head. 


Lastly :  Agricultural  statistics  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  a  practical  question,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  the  statistics  of  importing  and  exporting 
lands  before  them,  growers  and  consumers — home  and 
foreign — could,  with  the  aid  of  railways  and  "  ocean 
parcel  delivery  companies,"  exclude  the  speculation  of 
which  we  complain. 

We  have  thus  very  briefly  glanced  at  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  connected  with  agriculture — 
one  involving  millions  annually,  and  which  would 
therefore  require  volumes  to  do  it  justice,  in- 
stead of  a  column  of  the  Mark-lane  Express.  We 
have  seen  the  enormous  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of 
corn — the  produce  of  crop  1852 — although  intrin- 
sically of  equal  values,  amounting  to  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  prime  cost ;  while  the 
difference  between  the  growers'  and  consumers'  prices 
exceeds  even  this  exorbitant  rate  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  consumption  of  this  crop — the  difference 
during  this  period  exceeding  £25,000,000  in  compari- 
son with  the  previous  nine  months!  a  difference  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  which  has  long  been  calling  on  parties  to  look 
around  them  with  a  more  discriminating  eye.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  this  untoward  state  of  things, 
and  the  remedy  ;  and  found  the  work  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
science,  such  as  to  secure  for  it  a  successful  termination. 
Steam,  "  the  rail,"  statistics,  the  telegraph,  .«vnd  all 
other  things  are  progressing  together  so  as  to  exclude 
wild  speculation  from  the  com|jierce  of  orn  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  securing  to  growers,  consumers,  and  the  U-ade 
full  value  for  their  labour,  goods,  and  money. 


ON    THE     WINTER     FEEDING     OF    SHEEP. 


Sir, — I  have  enclosed  you  a  paper  on  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  sheep,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  find  a  corner  in 
your  valuable  publication. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &o,, 

RoBT.  Boyd, 
Inverleithen,  Oct.  27,  1853. 


That  food  and  shelter  form  the  true  basis  of  all  aulmal  exist- 
ence cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment ;  and  it  is  therefore  al- 
together astonishing  that  so  little  exertion  IriS  hitherto  beer 
made  to  procure  the  food  necessary  for  the  wiutet  and  spring 
feeding  of  the  woolly  inhabitants  of  our  moimtains.  Inde- 
pendent of  self-interest,  the  mere  considerations  of  hunianitj 
alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  awaken  iu  the  store-mastei 
every  energy  to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  best  calculated  to 
procure  food  and  shelter  for  his  flocks  during;  a  storm.  We 
are  well  a.vare  that  the  quantity  of  bng  Iny  that  caxi  now  bo 
collected,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  draining  of  the  moun- 
tain pasture,  is  a  mere  fractional  part  of  that  collected  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  are  not  less  aware  that  even 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland  there  will  always 
be  a  piece  of  land  which  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the 
raising  of  hay,  by  irrigation  or  surface  manuring,  as  an  addition 
to  the  cultivated  farm.    And  in  mountainous  districts,  forming 


vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country,  where  tillage  on 
auy  considerable  scale  is  difficult,  inexpedient,  or  impracticable, 
the  raising  of  hay,  for  the  support  of  live  stock  during  the 
Ecveiities  of  a  iirotracted  winter,  as  also  producing  an  early 
bite  fur  the  lambing  ewes  iu  sprinjr,  is  an  object  of  primary 
importance;  and  in  this  respect  the  resources  of  the  water- 
meadow  may  frequently  be  made  available  with  the  best  re- 
sidts.  In  all  our  mouutainous  districts  there  is  an  abundance 
of  sloping  and  low  land,  barren,  or  productive  of  the  worst 
herbage  in  its  natural  state,  which  aflmits  of  irrigation,  from 
those  iununierable  rivers  and  mountain-streams  by  which  these 
districts  are  traversed.  Some  years  ago  we  v.  itnessed  a  most 
interesting  experiment,  upon  a  portion  of  a  fifty-acre  field 
which  had  beeu  sown  down  iu  grass,  about  t\?euty  years  ago, 
iu  the  worst  possible  condition,  and  was  so  completely  over- 
grown with  fog,  that  it  was  hterally  of  little  or  no  value  wluit- 
ever.  The  shepherd,  hosvever,  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  cut  a  d  rain  or  conductor  along  the  highest  pai  t 
of  the  ground,  to  enable  hiiu  ultimately  to  irrigate  the  whole 
field.  The  drain  was  supplied  from  a  mountain  rill  which 
takes  its  rise  at  an  elevation  considerably  higher  than  the 
highest  part  of  the  field  upon  which  the  experiment  was  con- 
ducted. It  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  shepherd  to  observe, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  water  had  been  put 
upon  the  field,  that  the  thick  matted  fog  which  had  so  com- 
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pletely  takeu  possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  description  of  herbage,  had.  been  completely 
extirpated,  aud  that  there  had  sprung  up  in  its  place  a  ric!i 
thick  sward  of  white  clover.  This  affords  a  valuable  lesson 
both  to  proprietor  aud  tenant,  aud  points  out  at  what  a  trillin;:; 
expense  many  thousand  acres  of  laud  siuiilaily  situated  might 
be  converted  into  productive  meadow  or  rich  pasture  ficUl,  and 
of  what  inestimable  value  is  even  a  few  acres  of  such  liud  to 
the  various  stock  in  the  spring  months.  It  has  been  well 
stated  by  one  to  whom  cultivation  is  deeply  indebted  for  scien- 
tific research  aud  patient  enquiry,  that  "nothing  is  more 
wanted  iu  agricuUure  than  experiments  in  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstauces  are  minutely  detailed."  Aud  without  any  desire 
to  convert  the  farmer  into  the  philosopher,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  union  of  scientific  principles  with  practical 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  germs  of  dis- 
covery are  often  found  in  rational  speculations,  and  industry 
h  never  so  efficacious  as  when  assisted  by  science.  We  have 
ourselves,  on  the  first  of  August,  seen  sheep  eat  salted  ftrua 
with  every  apparent  relish,  which  had  been  cut  while  young 
and  succulent,  aud  we  may  therefore  with  much  propriety 
conclude  that  salted  well-got  natural  hay  would  he  eaten  with 
still  greater  relish,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  in  particular  by 
the  lambing  ewea,  in  a  cold  ungenial  spring,  such  as  that  of 
last  year.  We  have  long  been  ot  opinion  that  if  salted  food 
(and  the  more  miscellaneous  the  herbage  the  better)  were 
given  to  the  flocks  more  frequently,  it  would  not  only  be 
highly  conducive  to  their  general  health,  but  would  exempt 
them  from  many  of  the  diseases  which  they  are  heir  to, 
particularly  the  rot,  which  not  uufrequently  makes  such  fear- 
ful havoc  amongst  the  mountain  flocks  in  many  districts  of 
country.  Few  or  none  will  dspute  the  value  of  a  few  turnips 
for  their  flocks  during  a  storm.  Many  of  the  largest  of  our 
stock  farmers,  however,  da  not  grow  a  single  turnip ;  and  al- 
though they  did,  how  very  frequently  does  it  happen,  before 
they  have  made  up  tlieir  mind  to  commence  feeding,  that  the 
turnips  are  so  deeply  covered  with  snow,  as  to  be  placed  al- 
together beyond  their  reach  !  The  practice  of  sending  the 
young  sheep  from  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  valley,  to  be 
fed  ou  turnips  for  a  few  months  during  winter,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  many,  as  they  found  to  their  sad  experience  that  tlie 
teeth  of  their  sheep  11^  been  so  much  injured  by  eating  the 
frozen  turnips,  that  they  were  iu  a  great  measure  rendered 
unfit  for  permanent  or  hill  stock.  One  of  the  greatest  errors 
that  can  be  committed,  in  the  management  of  stock  during  a 
storm,  is  to  be  too  long  iu  commencing  the  feeding  of  the  flocks. 
Once  allow  them  to  deteriorate,  and  it  will  be  found  no  easy 
matter  to  restore  them  again  to  their  wonted  health  aud  con- 
dition. A  well-smeared  sheep  will  be  an  equivalent  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  food.  The  more  amply  our  flocks  are  protected, 
the  less  urgent  becomes  their  appetite  for  food,  because  the 
loss  of  heat  by  coo!iug,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat 
to  Le  supplied  by  the  foof!,  is  diminished.  We  have  long  advo- 
cated the  propriety  of  ctdtivating  the  whhi  and  broom  for  the 
winter  feeding  of  sheep,  v.hich  ought  to  be  sown  or  planted  in 
large  semicircles,  so  that  they  might  serve  the  three-fold 
purpose  of  food,  shelter,  and  shade.  They  fill  up  the  blank  in 
green  feeding  between  the  decay  of  herbaceous  plants  iu 
autumn  and  their  renewal  in  spring,  and  they  afford  a  iiounsh- 
raent  more  wholesome  and  palatable  than  can  be  afforded  to 
sheep  duriugthat  interval,  with  the  additional  recommendation 
of  being  in  general  suitable  to  the  soil  of  our  pastoral  districts. 
The  Ulex  strictus,  or  upright  Irish  v/hiu,  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  shoots,  and  being  of  a  less  prickly  nature  than  the 
French  or  Scotch  varieties,  it  is  on  that  account  more  relished 
by  the  sheep ;  but  from  its  tender  nature  it  is  extremely  apt  to 


be  cut  down  by  frost,  when  the  Scotch  aud  French  remain  un- 
scathed.    It  may  be  necessary  to   state  that  the  Irish  whin  is 
a  mere  variety  of  the  common  plant,  and  can  only  be  raised  by 
cuttings,  aud  cannot  be   propagated  from   seed.     The   wliiu 
ought  never  to  be  cut,  but  portions   of  it   should  annually  be 
burned  to  keep   its   shoots  teuier  aud  Buceuleut.    "If  you 
want  a  hush,  burn  a  hush,"  is  one  of  the  truest  Scotch  proverbs. 
The  natural  sap   in   the  btunips  of  the  cut  whin  keeps  oozing 
out  until  they  become  like  a  piece  of  seasoned  timber,  and  con- 
sequently long  before  it  can  be  discovered  that  there  is  any 
life  in  the  plant  whatever ;  but  very  different  is  that  of  the 
burned  bush,  the  stumps  in  consequence  of  the  burning  have 
become  iu  some  measure  heraietically  sealed,  and  consequently 
the  natural  sap  is  retained,  which  has  the  effect  of  producing 
numerous  and  vigorous  shoots  iu   an   amazing  short  period  of 
time.     It  has  long  been  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  both  tlie 
whin  and  the  broom  possess  medicinal  properties  for  the  sheep, 
aud  in  particular  an  antidote  for  the  rot.     It   may  be   stated 
with  some  truth  that  whins  and  broom  occupy  no  space,  as  it 
will  be  found  from   the   shelter  they  give  to  the  soil,  tliat  the 
quantity  of  grass  is  not   only  much  greater,  but  some  weeks 
earlier  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  whins  and 
broom  whatever.    The  planting  of  whins  and  broom  may  be 
considered  a  permanent  improvement  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  executed  principilly,  if  not  wholly,  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.    As  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  even  amongst  shepherds  the  effect  that  brootn 
feeding  has  upon  sheep,  it  may  not  le  considered  out  of  idace 
to  mention  that  while  the  Bard  of  Ettrlck  v.as  a  shepherd  with 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  Blackhouse,  (long  the  intimate  friend  and  aman- 
uensis to  Sir  Walter  Scott),  he  was  despatched  to  the  Banks  of 
the  Anuan  to  pay  the  grass   mail  for  the  young  sheep  which 
had  been  grazing  during   the   storm,  and  to  conduct  them  in 
safety  to  their  native  glcus.    The  distance  being  too  great  for 
the  hoggs  to  travel  in  one  day,  the  shepherd  found  it  necessary 
to  take  up  his  residence   for  a  night  at  a  farm-house  by  the 
way-side.      Aud   while  comfortably  situated  at  the  farmer's 
ingle,  enjoying  himself  with  the  good  things  of  this  life  which 
were  presented  to   him  in  abundance  by  his  worthy  host,  the 
Blackhouse  hoggs  were  snuggly  lodged  iu  a  sheltered  situation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fi.rm-steading.     Scarcely  had  the 
first  streaks  of  day  become  visible  in  the  east,  when  the  shep- 
herd moved  out  to  examine  the  condition   of  his  fleecy  charge 
during   the   time  his  kind   landlady  was  preparing   for   him 
a  comfortable  breakfast.    Ou  reaching  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  sheltered  for  the  night,  the  scene  was  such  as  neither  the 
Bard  of  Ettricknor  his  dog  Hector  had  ever  witnessed  before  ; 
in  fact,  they  were  scoitering  and  tumbling  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  one  who  v/as  not  aware  of  tlie  cause  which  had  pro- 
duced so  extraordinary  an  effect,  might   with  some  propriety 
have  concluded  that  one  and  all  of  them  had  been  partaking 
not  less  liberally  of  the  old  farmer's   "  mountain  dew"  than 
the  shepherd  himself.      Hector  the  First,  although  of  less 
celebrity  then  his  successor,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
iu  the  "Winter  Evening  Tales,"  was  nevertheless  a  dog  of 
more  than  ordinary   sagacity ;  in   this  instance,  however,  he 
was  found  wanting,  and  stood  for  some  time  mute  and  motion- 
less, looking  towards  his  master  for  directions  how  to  act  iu  a 
case  which  never  before  came  uudcr  his  notice  during  all  his 
experience  in  herding.     The  shepherd  himself  setmcd  perfectly 
dumbfouudered,  and  felt  horror-struck  ac  the  apparent   idea  of 
beiug  mocked  or  reproved  by   the  very  animals  under  his 
charge.     One  of  the  resident  shepherds,  however,  stepped  for- 
ward ftud  disclosed  the  secret,  by  telling  Mr.  Hogg  that  his 
sheep  had  been  feedmg  on  broom   during  the   night,  and  it 
being  a  strong  narcotic,  never  failed  to  produce  a  stupefy  ing 
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effect  upon  stock  iinaecustomed  to  that  description  of  food.  At 
this  explanation  the  shepherd  seemed  more  than  delighted,  and 
exclaimed  with  rapture  that  a  fellow-feeling  (being  both  Hoggs) 
makes  us  wondrous  kind.  The  sheep  were  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  broom,  to  a  field  at  some 
little  distance,  where  they  remained  until  the  shepherd  had 
breakfasted  and  taken  his  parting  cup  with  the  old  farmer,  of 
whose  kindness  we  have  often  heard  Mr.  Hogg  speak.  The 
shepherd,  in  returning  to  his  fleecy  charge,  was  overjoyed  to 
find  they  were  themselves  again,  and  without  loss  of  time 
moved  off  for  Blackhouse,  which  they  reached  without  having 
lost  a  single  sheep,  either  from  accident  or  disease.  Every 
shepherd  of  experience  and  observation  must  have  noticed  how 
very  superior  in  condition  the  lambing  ewes  and  sheep  were 
which  had  been  fed  on  whins  and  broom  during  a  storm,  to  those 
which  had  been  fed  on  the  best  natural  or  artificial  hay.  The 
former,  from  their  healthy  brown  colour,  more  resemble  turnip 
fed  sheep  than  mountain  stock.  They  are  also  all  but  ex- 
empted from  diarrhoea,  which  the  hay-fed  sheep  are  apt  to  be 
seized  with  the  moment  they  partake  of  the  moist  pasture,  and 
which  not  unfrequently  reduces  them  to  a  condition  anything 
but  calculated  to  secure  a  successful  lambing  time.  From  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  hay  last  winter  during  the  storm,  many 
were  induced  to  thin  their  plantations,  that  they  might  give 
the  fir  tops  to  their  sheep,  and  not  a  few  of  them  found  to  be 


true  what  was  many  years  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Little,  that 
the  woolly  people  thrive  better  upon  half  hay  and  half  tops 
than  upon  whole  hay.  Salted  pea  straw,  too,  is  considered  by 
many  superior  to  either  natural  or  ai'tificial  hay,  for  the  storm 
feeding  of  sheep,  as  they  have  found  from  experience  that  their 
flocks  are  less  apt  to  fall  off  in  condition  than  when  fed  on  the 
former.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  when  pea  straw 
is  given  to  turnip-feeding  sheep,  it  has  not  only  the  effect 
of  communicating  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  a  beautiful  tint, 
but  at  the  same  time  gives  a  flavour  to  the  mutton  which  is 
highly  relished  by  every  palate.  A  few  bolls  of  oats  ought  to 
be  at  the  command  of  the  shepherd,  to  assist,  if  found  necessary, 
in  eking  out  the  hay  during  the  protracted  winter,  when  the 
whole  face  of  vegetation  is  completely  covered — when  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  snow  is  almost  impervious  to  the  foot — 
when  the  animal,  using  its  utmost  exertions  to  procure  its  food 
by  dint  of  labour,  becomes  embedded  in  the  snow — when  the 
blast  howls  fearfully  above,  and  the  drift  spreads  dismally  be- 
low— when  the  bed  of  the  hollow  becomes  a  plain,  and  moun- 
tains appear  to  rise  from  every  hillock, 

"  When  boundless  snows  the  withered  heath  deform. 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm." 

It  is  then  that  the  whins  and  broom,  and  the  well  sheltered 
stall,  and  the  well  filled  rack,  reward  the  diligence  of  man  and 
insure  the  security  of  his  flocks. 


SOUTH    DEVON    AND   NEWTON    ABBOTT    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

NEWTON  ABBOTT  POULTRY  SHOW. 


The  great  benefits  which  have  been  derived  by  agriculturists 
from  the  operation  of  agricultural  societies  have  added  to  the 
importance  of  every  meeting  tending  to  promote  the  noble 
and  most  useful  art  of  agriculture  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  the  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Devon  Society  would  be  very  numerous,  especi- 
ally when  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Newton  Abbott  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  fully  realized  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  the  day  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  united  sociaties,  when  Newton  ap- 
peared to  be  densely  populated  by  ladies,  gentlemen,  farmers, 
and  labourers,  attracted  there  by  the  occasion.  Fortunately 
the  day  was  very  fine,  much  finer  than  could  be  hoped  for  in 
the  usually  dreary  month  of  November  ;  and  we  understand 
that  this  is  no  exception  to  the  aspect  of  the  day  on  which 
the  past  sixteen  annual  meetings  of  the  society  have  been  held 
— a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  which  shows  the  happy 
auspices  under  which  the  society  works. 

The  ploughing  match  was  commenced  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  Deer  Park,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  Mudge, 
adjoining  the  road  leading  from  Newton  to  Torquay,  and  near 
the  railway  station.  The  field  was  extensive,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  centre,  where  marquees  were  erected, 
one  for  refreshments  and  another  for  the  exhibition  of  agi-icul- 
tural  seeds,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth.  From  this 
point,  where  a  great  number  of  spectators  assembled,  a  grand 
view  of  the  adjacent  country  for  miles  around  could  be  com- 
manded ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  suitability  for  the 
match,  it  v.'as  a  happy  selection.  The  soil  was  on  dunstone, 
and  the  field  of  clover  lay.  Some  of  the  ploughs  competed  in 
an  adjoining  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mudge.  Much  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  match,  and  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  was 
cleverly  performed.  The  number  of  entries  was  thirty-two, 
and  twenty-nine  of  them  started. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ROOTS,  CRASSES,  SEEDS,  &c. 

In  the  show-yard  stood  conspicuous  a  marquee,  sent  up 
from  Plymouth,  and  underneath  it  was  arranged  an  excellent 
collection  of  agricultural  roots,  seeds,  and  manures  from  the 
well-known  establishment  of  Messrs.  William  E.  Rendle  and 
Co.,  seedsmen,  Plymouth.  The  collection  comprised  some 
very  superior  bulbs,  and  among  them  we  noticed  the  far-famed 
"  Orange  Jelly  "  turnip,  which  was  exhibited  in  much  perfec- 
tion. The  seed  was  not  sown  till  #ugust,  and  the  bulbs 
were  of  a  good  size.  This  will  prove  a  most  excellent  turnip 
for  late  sowing.  We  also  observed  some  very  fine  bulbs  of 
Rendle's  Purple-top  Swede— a  root  now  coming  into  general 
use.  It  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  and  produces  a  great  bulk  per 
acre.  We  understand  that  it  is  very  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  have  grown  it.  There  were  also  specimens  of  Skirving's 
Improved  Swede — a  well-known  sort,  of  established  merit ; 
and  by  their  side  some  beautiful  specimens  of  I,aing's  Symmetri- 
cal variety ;  as  also  some  good  roots  of  Matson's  Swede,  Ash- 
croft's  Swede,  Rivers's  Early  Stubble  Swede — a  sort  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  late  sowing  variety — the  Yellow  or  Tankard 
Swede,  Green-top  Scotch  Turnip,  Hood's  Large  Imperial 
Yellow,  Skirving's  Purple-top  Scotch,  Green-top  Bullock, 
Lincolnshire  Red  Globe,  Purple-top  Aberdeen,  Gordon's 
Yellow  Globe — a  most  valuable  Scotch  turnip,  presented  to 
the  exhibition  by  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  Culter  House, 
Abeideen — Rivers'sLarge  Yellow  Stone — the  Woolton  Hybrid, 
Dale's  Hybrid,  and  several  other  varieties  of  established  merit. 
The  roots  of  mangel-wurzel  were  very  fine,  and  of  first-rate 
excellence,  and  were  kindly  presented  to  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Eastcott,  land-steward  to  W.  H.  P.  Carew,  Esq.; 
J.  Pamell,  Esq.,  Bowden  Yealmpton ;  Thomas  Newman,  Esq., 
Mamhead  ;  and  they  comprised  Fisher  Hobbs's  Yellow  Globe, 
the  Bugle  Horn,  the  Red  Globe,  and  Long  Red  varieties. 
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Messrs.  Rendle  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
grasses,  selected  for  their  value  in  producing  fine  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  ornamental  parks  and  lawns  ;  and  a  full  assort- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  seeds,  including  meadow 
and  pasture  grasses,  renovating  grasses,  permanent  lawn 
grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  Dickenson's  Italian  rye  grass  ;  clover 
of  all  kinds — Alsike  Hybrid  Clover,  Bokhara  clover  ;  Swede, 
Scotch,  common,  and  hybrid  turnip,  of  the  best  sorts ;  cattle 
beet ;  parsnip  ;  large  white  Belgian  carrot,  large  red  Altring- 
ham  ditto,  large  yellow  Belgian  ditto,  other  varieties  of  car- 
rots ;  cabbages,  field  varieties  ;  Keene's  Forty-day  Maize  ; 
beans;  field  peas  ;  vetches;  common  parsley  ;  linseed;  long 
red  mangel-wurzel.  Yellow  Globe  ditto,  Ked  Globe  ditto, 
other  varieties  of  mangel  ;  rape  ;  lucerne  ;  trefoil ;  lentils  ; 
mustard;  Gold  of  Pleasure;  St.  John's  Day  Rye  :  also  a 
number  of  Indian-corn  heads,  of  the  variety  called  Keene's 
Forty-day  Maize.  The  examples  exhibited  were  grown  in  Mr. 
Rendle's  nursery  last  year,  without  any  care  :  t!ie  seed  was 
sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the  20lh  of  May,  and  the  pro- 
duce gathered  about  the  middle  of  September  :  no  attention 
was  paid,  excepting  the  cleaning  of  the  ground.  Messrs. 
Rendle  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  all  the  most  important 
natural  and  artificial  manures,  iucluding  Peruvian  and  Govern- 
ment Bolivian  Guano,  Lawes's  patent  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  gypsum.  South  America  animal  manure,  Lawes's  bone- 
dust,  &c.,  &c. 

The  exhibition  of  roots,  grasses,  and  seeds  attracted  much 
attention ;  and  we  observed  that  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  many  of  the  leading  county  gentlemen,  took  a  great 
interest  in  it,  and  minutely  examined  the  various  specimens 
exhibited.  And  much  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Rendle  and 
Co.,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lamoureux,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence the  exhibition  was  got  up. 

SHOW  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Iq  this  department  nothing  particularly  new  was  exhibited, 

although  several  of  the  implements  were  of  established  utility. 

The  greatest  number  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Webber,  founders, 

Newton,  who  had  on  the  ground  a  thrashing  machine,  clod- 


crusher,  a  roller  (that  won  a  prize  at  PiymoutTi  last  May)  two 
harrows,  winnowing  machine,  three  drills,  corn  bruiser,  three 
chaff-cutters,  &c.  Mr.  Bowbury,  of  Modbury,  showed  several 
implements,  one  of  which,  the  horse  turnip  drill,  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  J.  Bond,  of  Maldon,  and  Mr.  White- 
away,  Maldon,  also  exhibited.  Through  the  liberality  of  John 
Belfield,  Esq.,  the  South  Devon  Society  were  enabled  to  offer 
prize?,  although  to  no  very  large  amount,  for  competition  ; 
had  the  prizes  been  higher,  no  doubt  a  better  show  would  have 
been  the  result. 

THE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  show  (originated  by  M.  Cartwright,Esq.,  Ford  House, 
Newton,  and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  the 
labours  of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Flamauk,  the  secretary) 
was  held  in  a  spacious  tent  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  proved  a  most  interesting  exhibition.  It  was  opened  at 
noon,  by  which  time  the  band  of  the  50th  Regiment,  attend- 
ing by  permission  of  Col.  Sibbey,  having  paraded  the  town,  the 
streets  of  which  were  hung  with  flags,  bad  arrived  at  the  tent, 
and  played  many  beautiful  airs  and  selections  of  music,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  visitors. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  very  excellent;  many  of  the  birds 
were  admirable  specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  The 
number  of  birds  exhibited  exceeded  500 ;  and  the  species  of 
the  Cochin  Chinas  was  most  numerously  represented,  although 
the  excellence  of  the  game  fowls  was  the  most  general  theme 
of  eulogy.  The  geese  were  very  inferior.  Many  beautiful 
pigeons  were  exhibited.  The  award  of  prizes  was  made  under 
the  judgment  of  the  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  Banwell, 
Somerset,  and  Edward  Divian,  Esq.,  Torquay. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  awards  of  prizes,  but  they 
were  all  well  contested. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  Beazeley's  Globe  Hotel,  and  a 
numerous  company  sat  down  to  a  substantial  entertainment. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Charles  Kelson,  Esq.,  and  T.  D.  Bel- 
field,  Esq.,  acted  as  vice.  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  Bart.,  M.P., 
was  present,  and  made  some  excellent  speeches,  and  which  we 
are  very  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  from  want  of  room. 


ON    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    STALLIONS    AT    AGRICULTURAL    SHOWS. 


Sir, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  decided 
convictioa  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  male  parent 
exercises  a  stronger  influence  over  the  character  of 
its  offspring  than  the  female.  I  have  known  many  a 
good  foal  out  of  an  indifferent  mare  by  a  good  horse  ; 
but  I  never  yet  saw  a  good  foal  by  a  bad  horse,  what- 
ever might  be  the  excellence  of  the  mare.  That  some 
mares  breed  more  after  themselves  than  others,  is  per- 
fectly true ;  but  this  power  of  reproducing  their  own 
character  is  seldom  or  never  found,  except  in  mares  of 
the  highest  and  purest  blood.  Such  mares  are  usually 
owned  by  men  who  know  their  value  too  well  to  put 
them  to  an  inferior  horse.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Lord  Spencer,  that  the  influence  which  each  parent 
exercised  over  its  progeny  was  in  proportion  to  the 
antiquity  and  purity  of  the  race  to  which  it  belonged. 
This  theory,  the  intuitive  perception  of  which  did  much 
credit  to  that  noble  Earl's  practical  sagacity,  may  now 
almost  be  said  to  have  received  scientific  proof  in  the 
experiments    on    sheep     breeding    recorded    by    M. 


Malingie  Nouel,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  Knowing,  as  I  do, 
from  a  private  source,  that  the  accuracy  of  those 
experiments  may  be  relied  upon,  I  refer  your  readers 
to  the  article  in  question,  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  study  the  principles  which  its  late  gifted 
author  so  well  explains.  Its  application  to  prac- 
tice will,  of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances  widely 
varying.  The  Arabs,  for  instance,  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  pedigree  of  the  mare  than  to  that  of  the 
stallion.  If  they  are  wrong,  the  error  is  at  any  rate  of  far 
less  moment  than  it  would  be  in  England  ;  inasmuch, 
as  all  their  mares  being  of  pure  blood,  they  will  import 
a  larger  proportionate  share  of  their  own  qualities  to 
their  offsfpring  than  if  they  were  of  a  mixed  race.  And 
yet  even  the  results  of  Arab  practice  militate  against  the 
soundness  of  their  theory  ;  for  while  the  Arab  horses 
have  in  no  respect  improved  on  those  of  a  century  ago, 
our  racers  derived  from  the  same  source  are  decidedly 
superior  in  symmetry,  in  speed,  and  in  size,  to  their  Arab 
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brethren  of  the  present  day.  English  breeders  of 
thorough-bred  horses  frequently  breed  from  inferior 
mares,  or  at  any  rate  from  untried  ones,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  from  unknown  horses,  even  of  those  which  boast 
the  purest  pedigree.  The  high  rate  at  which  the  services 
of  stallions  renowned  for  their  performances  and  for  the 
escellence  of  their  stock  are  charged,  and  for  which 
breeders  are  willing  to  pay,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
importance  which  is  attached  by  racing-men  to  the  sire. 
Emilias  covered  for  some  years  at  £50  a  mare  ;  Touch- 
stone's price  in  1844  was  40  guineas  ;  Priam  never  had 
loss  than  £50  ;  while  Venison,  Sir  Hercules,  Liverpool, 
and  Melbourne  have  all  covered  at  20  guineas  each.  At 
the  present  day  the  number  of  stallions  is  so  much  in- 
creased, that  the  tendency  is  to  a  diminution  of  the  price 
even  of  first-rate  horses.  Still,  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man's subscription  fills  at  30  guineas  r  and  from  10 
to  15  guineas  is  a  very  usual  charge  for  sires  of 
eminence. 

So  far,  W8  have  only  considered  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  parents  individually.  When  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  question  collectively,  the  influence  of  the 
sire  on  the  breed  of  horses  will  rise  still  more  highly  in 
our  estimation.  The  mare  in  any  one  season  only  pro- 
duces one  foal,  while  the  stallion  may  be  the  sire  of  fifty 
Suppose  that  in  the  course  of  her  life  a  mare  produces 
ten  foals  (which  is  more  than  an  average),  the  stallion 
will  easily  during  ten  years  be  the  sire  of  500  !  If  he  is 
a  brute,  how  extensive  will  then  be  the  injury  which  he 
has  inflicted  on  the  breed  of  horses  !  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, how  great  a  benefit  will  he  not  have  conferred,  if  his 
qualities  are  worthy  of  his  position  !  Take  his  progeny 
again,  and  suppose  that  half  their  number  being  mares, 
produce  each  three  foals,  or  750,  while  three  of  the  re- 
mainder being  kept  as  stallions,  become  in  their  turn  the 
sires  of  1,500  horses  ;  it  will  at  once  be  evident  how 
enormous  is  the  number  of  horses  over  which,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  one  stallion  exercises  an  influence. 

Our  estimate  of  the  value  which  the  breeders  of  racers 
attach  to  stallions,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  glance 
at  the  prices  which  they  have  been  known  to  fetch,  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stud.  Mr.  Kirby,  of  York, 
gave  £3,000  for  Lanercost,  and  sold  Van  Tromp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  £'2,000.  Orlando  was  sold  for 
£3,000,  and  lago  fetched  £1,500  at  General  Anson's 
sale  last  summer. 

Such  are  our  thorough-bred  stallions  ■ —  matchless 
throughout  the  world,  whether  we  look  at  their  ancient 
and  spotless  pedigrees,  their  beauty,  their  symmetry, 
and  their  power,  or  consider  only  their  commercial 
value.  Now  let  us  see  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  agricultural  societies. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  not,  I  believe, 
since  the  Derby  meeting  in  1843,  given  any  prize  for 
thorough-bred  horses.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a 
prize  of  £30  offered  for  "the  best  thoroughbred  stal- 
lion.'' I  recollect  that  the  competitors  were  an  indif- 
ferent lot,  with  the  exception  of  one  horse,  whose  per- 
formances had  proved  his  stoutness,  but  who  did  not 
gain  the  prize.  Such  exhibitions  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  and  unless  their  character  can  be  radically  changed, 


the   society   acts  prudently   in  confining  its  prizes  to 
horses  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  roadsters. 

The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  decidedly  the 
first  provincial  society  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  shows 
rival  in  every  department  those  of  the  metropolitan 
gatherings,  offers  many  premiums  to  the  owners  and 
breeders  of  horses.  As  might  be  expected  from  th 
fame  which  the  county  has  acquired  in  connection  with 
this  noble  animal,  the  number  of  horses  shown  at  the 
Yorkshire  meetings  is  much  greater  than  at  those  of  the 
Royal  Society.  With  regard  to  their  quality,  although 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  horses  usually  found  at  such 
shows,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  attention  to  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  offered  in  former  letters  a  still 
higher  class  of  animals  would  be  attracted  to  the  ground. 
It  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
position, that  at  the  recent  meeting  at  York  many  of 
the  best  horses  were  entered  as  extra  stock.  Among  the 
number  were  the  stallions  Don  John  and  Maroon,  and 
the  twelve  noble  young  horses  shown  by  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Scarborough. 

The  premiums  offered  for  thorough-bred  stallions  by 
this  society  are,  £10  for  the  best,  and  £3  for  the  second- 
best  horse.  There  are  premiums  also  of  the  same  amount 
offered  for  the  best  stallion  for  coach-horses,  for  road- 
sters, and  for  horses  for  agricultural  purposes.  Now  if 
the  relative  commercial  value  of  the  three  last  classes  of 
horses  is  compared  with  that  of  the  first,  it  will  be 
eviclent  cither  that  the  premiums  given  for  the  latter 
are  too  high,  or  that  the  inducement  held  out  to  the 
owners  of  thorough-bred  stallions  is  paltry  in  the  ex- 
tieme.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  esti- 
mate the  average  value  of  a  sound  young  coach-horse  at 
£100,  and  that  of  a  roadster  at  £50,  while  we  may 
safely  set  the  best  class  of  agricultural  horses  at  from 
£30  to  £60 ;  superior  hunters,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
breeding,  symmetry,  and  power,  readily  fetch  from 
£100  to  £300.  If  the  Utter  price  is  not  very  often 
realized,  it  is  because  it  is  still  ^ore  rare  to  find  an 
animal  which  is  worth  it.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  value,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
the  quality,  of  a  stallion  must  bear  some  proportion  to 
that  of  the  stock  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  If  a 
breeder  wishes  to  rear  hunting  colts  which  will  command 
the  highest  prices  of  the  market,  he  must  eschew  the 
refuse  of  the  turf — horses  which  have  been  entered  ' '  to 
be  sold  for  30  sovereigns,  if  demanded."  The  power, 
the  speed,  and  the  endurance  requisite  to  constitute  a 
first-rate  hunter  cannot  be  inherited  but  from  a  sire  who 
in  his  performances  on  the  turf  has  demonstrated  that 
he  possesses  similar  qualities.  And  such  horses,  the 
noblest  of  their  race,  of  which  I  have  already  shown  the 
market  value,  the  Yorkshire  Society  thinks  to  tempt 
into  its  show-yard  by  offering  £10  for  the  best,  and  £3 
for  the  second-best !  These  are  perhaps  fair  premiums 
for  the  other  classes  of  stallions,  ranging,  as  I  suppose 
their  value  may  do,  for  those  of  superior  quality,  from 
£100  to  £300.  Accordingly,  at  York,  there  were 
twenty  cart-stallions^  fifteen  roadsters,  and  twenty  stal- 
lions for  coach-horses  entered ;  while  of  thorough-bred 
horses  the  number  was  only  eleven.     The  wonder  is 
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that  there  were  so  many,  and  of  a  quality  so  respnctable. 
At  Sheffield  the  entries  were  but  six  !  Now  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  within  ten  miles  of  'fork  there  do  not  stand 
less  than  thirty  thorough-bred  stallions,  many  of  them 
of  world-wide  celebrity.  Within  as  easy  distance 
of  Shefiield,  too,  I  know  of  many  supeiior  horses 
which  did  not  make  their  appearance  there.  I  do 
not  speak  of  these  shows  in  particular,  but  of  such 
meetings  in  general,  when  I  affirm  that  the  tendency  of 
inadequate  prizes  given  to  thorough-bred  horses  is  to 
make  third-rate  stallions  fill  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  which  is  not  intrinsically  their  due. 
The  animal  which  figures  as  "the  best  stallion  for 
hunters"  iu  the  prize-list  may  be  the  best  in  the  yard, 
and  still  be  very  far  from  biing  the  best  in  the  county,  or 
even  in  the  district.  This  delusion  practised  on  the 
farmers  and  the  uninitiated  portion  of  the  public  cannot  be 
too  soon  put  an  end  to.  It  would  be  better  not  to  ofter 
any  prize  at  all  than  one  which  is  inadequate  to  tempt  the 
owners  of  good  horses  to  incur  the  risks  of  the  show-yard. 

In  breeding  horses,  more  than  any  other  stock,  does 
there  exist  a  strong  necessity  to  urge  farmers  to  resort  to 
first-rate  stallions.  Instead  of  this,  their  attention  is 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  a  factitious  importance  given, 
by  means  of  the  prize,  to  inferior  animals,  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  won  their  favour. 

The  Yorkshire  Society's  first  and  second  prizes  for 
bulls  are  £2b  and  ^£'10  ;  premiums  like  these  attract 
animals  worthy  of  them.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  premiums  are  yet  more  munificent — viz.,  ^£'40 
and  £20  respectively.  The  consequence  is  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  two  societies  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  at  their  exhibitions  the  best  bulls  in  the 
kingdom.  A  very  small  additional  outlay  would  enable 
the  Yorkshire  Society  to  attain  a  similar  result  with  re- 
gard to  stallions.  If  I  might  venture  a  suggestion,  it 
would  be  that  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  stallions  for 
hunters  should  be  raised  to  ^£20  and  £10  respectively  ; 


and  that  a  third  prize  of  £b  be  given  in  addition.  I  am 
confident  that  such  an  arrangement  would  cause  no 
financial  loss,  because  the  attraction  of  a  show  of  horses 
such  as  these  prizes  would  draw,  would  bring  an  increase 
both  of  members  and  visitors.  The  third  prize  I  look 
upon  as  important,  inasmuch  as  out  of  a  large  number  of 
horses  it  is  likely  that  more  than  two  would  be  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  breeders.  For  a  similar  reason,  I  would  in 
addition  instruct  the  judges  to  commend  any  horse  which 
they  might  deem  to  deserve  such  a  distinction.  lu  no 
kind  of  stock  is  variety  more  desirable  than  in  thorough- 
bred horses,  in  order  to  suit  the  shapes  and  the  breed  of 
the  mares.  Having  taken  these  first  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  the  society  will  eventually  find  it  good  policy 
to  make  their  premiums  for  stallions  at  least  equal  to 
those  for  bulls,  or  even,  as  the  relative  value  of  the  animals 
naturally  suggests,  still  higher.  I  wish  to  see  the  award 
of  a  premium  to  a  stallion  become  as  real  an  addition  to 
his  value  as  it  has  long  been  to  that  of  a  bull  or  a  ram. 
To  effect  this,  adequate  premiums  and  efficient  judges 
alone  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  society  which 
possesses  such  facilities  for  making  a  show  of  horses 
what  it  should  be.  There  within  easy  reach  are  the 
horses ;  let  them  be  called  aright,  and  their  owners  will 
only  be  too  glad  to  respond  to  the  summons.  Let  the 
society  set  about  its  ta->k  in  earnest,  and  it  will  confer  a 
national  benefit  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  importance.  If  the  Yorkshire  Society  teaches 
breeders  to  find  out  good  stallions,  instead  of  allowing 
bad  ones  to  take  them  in— if  it  shows  them  that  a  little 
trouble  and  research  at  the  outset,  will  save  much  disap- 
pointment hereafter,  and  that  what  appears  a  cheap 
horse  to  begin  with,  may  turn  out  a  dear  bargain  event- 
ually, it  will  not  in  vain  have  directed  thought  and 
attention  to  a  department  which  is  at  present  too  much 
under  the  domain  of  chance. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOUGHBY    WoOD, 


HAS    OUR    BREED    OF    HORSES    DETERIORATED? 


Sir, — When  it  has  been  for  ages  acknowledged  that 
Kngland  has  obtained  universal  and  unrivalled  celebrity 
for  a  breed  of  horses;  when  we  find  that  enormous 
pi'ices  are  given  for  various  kinds  of  farming  stock, 
■whether  it  be  short  horns,  sheep,  pigs,  or  poultry;  and 
an  assertion  is  made  that  the  character  of  tlie  horse  has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  to  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
find  efficient  aiiimals  to  supply  oui*  cavalry,  two  im- 
portant features  arc  suggested  :  first,  that  our  agricul- 
turists have  devoted  all  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  stock,  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  the  horse ; 
secondly,  that  our  troops  are  insufficiently  mounted. 
iSueli  arguments  sent  forth  to  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
produce  erroneous  impressions.  It  cannot  bo  denied, 
that  when  railroads  first  became  the  means  of  transit 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom,  farmers  were 
apprehensive  that  the  demand  for  horses  would  be  ma- 
terially diminished,  and  therefore  they  have  not  bred  so 


many  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  they  have  deteriorated.  While  a  diminution  of  the 
number  has  taken  place,  the  demand  being  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  like  other  stock,  their 
value  has  increased,  and  they  are  sought  for  extensively 
by  foreign  dealers  at  high  prices,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  they  were  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries. 
That  the  apprehension  of  an  extensive  falling  olTin  the 
demand  was  fallacious,  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  year  18.32,  before  railways  were  formed,  the  total 
number  of  horses  which  contributed  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  used  for  riding  and  drawing  carriages,  was  182,878. 
In  the  year  following,  181,023,  and  in  the  year  IStlO, 
16G,4G0,  showing  a  decrease  of  only  14,.'3()3.  Any  per- 
son who  will  tnke  the  trouble  to  examine  the  horses 
upon  which  our  troops  are  mounted,  must  return 
convinced  that,  taken  as  a  body,  they  are  by  no 
means  defective.    There  arc  many  very  clever  animals 
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in  the  cavalry  regimentti,  of  course  there  are  some  not 
quite  so  good;  and  as  a  proof  that  their  constitutions 
are  not  impaired,  several  may  be  found  •which  have 
been  in  the  service  nine  or  ten  years,  and  arc  still  somid 
and  effective.  The  only  surprise  is  that  such  horses  can 
be  bought  for  the  money;  and  if  I  wore  to  suggest 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  that  class  of  horses 
could  be  improved,  one  of  those  measures  would  be 
by  increasing  the  regulation  price.  If  any  man  con- 
ceives that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  bought  at  any 
price,  he  labours  under  a  gi-eat  mistake.  As  the  race 
horse  has  originated  from  the  Arabian,  or  some  other 
foreign  blood,  although  we  are  somewhat  in  tiie  dark 
on  certain  points,  it  is  argued  that  we  require  a 
fresh  infusion  of  that  blood.  For  racing,  such  an  ad- 
mixture is  known  to  be  worthless ;  and  for  general  pur- 
poses the  majority  of  Arabians  cannot  be  recommended  : 
they  are  short,  and  mostly  defective  in  their  shoulders — 
more  adapted  for  parade  than  use ;  neither  would  they 
produce  animals  calculated  to  carry  our  troops,  because 
very  fev^  would  be  of  the  required  height.  The  parti- 
sans of  these  animals  affirm,  that  in  India  they  undergo 
vast  fatigue,  and  are  gifted  with  great  endurance ;  but 
tliey  do  not  possess  those  qualities  in  England  when  op- 
posed to  even  third-class  animals  of  our  own  breed.  If 
any  man  were  to  make  a  similar  match  to  that  of  Mr. 
Osbaldeston,  to  ride  200  miles  in  a  given  time,  he  would 
not  select  Arabian  horses  for  the  performance.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Tranby  on  that  occasion  carried  the 
Squire  IG  miles,  divided  into  four  4-mile  heats,  in  33 
minutes  15  seconds,  which  no  Arabian  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  England  could  have  done.  I  have  it  from 
the  testimony  of  several  experienced  cavalry  officers 
who  have  been  in  India,  that  the  most  useful  horses  in 
that  country  are  produced  from  a  cross  with  English 
stallions  and  the  native  mares  ;  but  that  affords  no 
argument  that  a  cross  in  this  country  of  our  mares  with 
Arabian  stallions  would  be  equally  advantageous;  and 
that  upon  the  principle,  because  we  find  our  own  horses 
are  superior  to  those  of  foreign  extraction.  Nevertheless, 
for  breeding  park-hacks,  in  which  parade  is  an  object, 
very  handsome  mares  might  be  selected,  with  good 
shoulders,  not  oversized ;  but  as  to  their  being  the 
means  of  increasing  the  stamina  or  powers  of  English 
horses,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  If  it  could  be 
substantiated  as  an  argument,  that  resorting  to  the  pri- 
mitive stock  would  improve  the  breed  of  any  class  of 
our  domestic  animals,  it  would  be  an  avowal  that  the 
primitive  stock  is  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
cultivated  for  ages.  The  fox-hound  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  sheep-dog — an  opinion  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  indoi'se ;  but  I  would  inquire  if  any 
master  of  hounds  would  select  such  an  infusion  for 
the  improvement  of  his  pack.  Without  resorting  to 
the  Arabian,  or  any  other  foreign  strain,  we  possess 
plenty  of  blood  without  any  incestuous  admixture  ;  and 
although  the  custom  of  breeding  in  and-in  is  resorted 
to  by  breeders  of  short-horns  to  a  surprising  extent, 
it  cannot  be  sanctioned  in  breeding  horses,  or  in  fact 
any  animals  in  which  powers  of  endurance,  constitu- 
tion,  and  activity,  are  essentials.     During  the  earliest 


ages  of  breeding  for  the  turf,  it  was  very  exteut-ively 
adopted.  At  that  period  it  was  an  alternative  that 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.  There  were  very  few  horses 
from  which  a  selection  could  be  made ;  and  it  was 
then  considered  more  advisable  to  breed  from  a  su- 
perior horse,  although  the  blood  was  incestuous, 
than  to  make  choice  of  an  inferior  animal  of  a  dif- 
ferent strain.  Those  necessities  are  ovei'come  by  the 
numbers  which  are  in  existence,  and  all  experienced 
breeders  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Activity 
is  an  essential  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
breeding  horses  for  all  purposes.  I  noticed  a  circum- 
stance the  other  day  which  corroborates  this  assertion  : 
two  carts  containing  heavy  loads,  each  of  which  had 
two  horses  attached  to  them,  were  being  brought  up  the 
shai'p  pitch  of  Northumberland-street,  in  the  Strand, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  very  slippery.  Observing 
the  difficulty  which  the  first  two  horses  experienced,  I 
waited  to  watch  the  jn'oceeding ;  they  were  large,  inac- 
tive horses :  the  other  two,  which  were  smaller,  but 
much  more  active,  accomplished  their  task  with  com- 
parative ease.  In  further  corroboration  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  old  Lottery,  the  steeple- chase  horse, 
after  he  became  incapable  of  performing  over  a  country, 
was  used  on  a  gentleman's  farm  near  London,  till,  being 
quite  worn  out,  a  merciful  bullet  terminated  his  career 
last  spring.  He  was  used,  with  other  horses  of  a  similar 
character,  for  all  operations  of  husbandry,  and  their 
quickness  enabled  them  to  perform  a  day's  work  in 
much  less  time  than  the  ordinary  farm-horses  com- 
pleted theirs ;  while  their  activity  and  pluck  overcame 
difficulties  when  opposed  to  waight,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  heavier  animals. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Cecil. 


SALE  OF  EARL  DURHAM'S  STOCK.— Tiie  annual 
sale  of  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  belonging  lo  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
took  place  on  Monday,  Nov.  7,  (being  about  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual),  at  Bowes  House,  near  the  Fence  Houses  station,  on  the 
York  and  Berwick  Railway — Mr.  William  Wetherell,  auc- 
tioneer. The  lots  for  sale  were  very  extensive,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  graziers  and  others  from  Scotland,  the 
southern  counties,  and  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  the 
various  lots  were  quickly  bought  up,  at  prices  about  £2  5s. 
higher  than  those  paid  last  year  for  beasts,  and  3s.  to  4s.  a 
head  for  sheep,  and  these  prices,  too,  for  animals  in  not  nearly 
so  good  condition.  The  first  lots  were  29  half-bred  cattle 
(steers),  which  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £15  15s.  to  £23  Ss- 
Several  lots  in  this  class  realized  above  £20  each.  The  29 
sold  for  £517  153.  The  next  lots  were  24  half-bred  heifers. 
They  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £15  to  £21  5s.  The 
lot  brought  £414  15s.  The  next  lots  brought  forward  were 
14  short-horn  heifers,  which  realized  a  sum  of  £286  5s.  The 
highest  was  sold  for  £24  lOs. ;  another  lot  brought  £24  ; 
another  £22  15s. ;  and  the  lowest  £17.  The  Galloway  heifers 
were  next  introduced  to  the  ring.  Of  these  there  were  19  lots, 
which  brought  £33G.  Lot  3,  a  very  fine  animal,  brought  £22 
5s.  The  prices  ranged  downwards — the  lowest  being  sold  for 
£15.  The  West  Highland  heifers  (of  which  there  were  20) 
brought  good  prices — the    lots    realizing    £540   lOs.     The 
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highest  brought  £32.  Two  other  lots  brought  £31  each, 
several  £29  lOs ,  and  the  lowest  £23.  The  West  Highland 
steers,  also  20  in  number,  were  a  lot  of  tiuc  animals,  and 
brought  the  large  sum  of  £632.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  lot,  wiiich  sold  for  £29  lOs.,  the  whole  realized  £30  and 
upwards — the  highest  sold  for  £35,  two  for  £31  lOs,,  one  for 
£33,  and  oue  for  £32  lOs.  A  red  and  white  short-horned  bull, 
"Louis  Napoleon,"  brought  £17  lOs. ;  and  another  of  the 
same  kind,  named  "  St.  Paul,"  £16  15s.  The  sheep  were  next 
brought  into  the  ring.  The  first  batches  consisted  of  43  lots 
of  half-bred  wedders,  in  lots  of  10  each.  They  realized  a  sum 
of  £984  lOs.  Many  of  the  lots  brought  £24,  being  an  average 
of  £2  8s.  each.  The  prices  varied  from  this  sum,  the  lowest 
being  £21  lOs.,  or  £2  3s.  each.    Twenty-eight  lots  of  10  each 


(lialfbred  gimmers)  brought  £606.  The  highest  realized  £2S, 
or  £2  68.  each — the  lowest  £21,  or  £2  2a.  each.  Seventy- 
seven  Cheviot  wedders  brought  £181  2=.  Two  lots  of  10  each 
sold  for  £24.  Forty-seven  black-faced  sheep  brought  £106  58. 
Seventy-six  half-bred  ewes  realized  £140  128.  The  highest 
lot  of  10  sold  for  £1  ISs.  each.  Five  hundred  Cheviot  ewes 
realized  £731 — the  highest  sold  for  303.  each,  and  the  lowest 
for  25s.  The  largest  purchasers  were  the  following  : — Mr. 
Barwick,  £804  10s.;  Mr.  Dickman,  £406;  Mr.  Phillips, 
£407;  Mr.  Moor,  £316;  and  Mr.  Monkhouse,  £238.  The 
sale  reabzed  £5,510  193. — the  cattle,  consisting  of  168,  brought 
£2,761  10s. ;  and  the  sheep,  consisting  of  1,450  head,  brought 
£2,749  9s. 


THE  AMERICAN  THRASHING  MACHINE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 


SiE, — Mechanical  aid  being  now  so  extensively 
brought  to  bear  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  as 
every  improvement  whereby  animal  or  manual  labour 
on  the  farm  is  economised  is  so  much  national  gain,  all 
friends  to  progress  cannot  help  greeting  with  hearty 
good  wishes  the  successful  efforts  of  every  inventor,  no 
matter  the  portion  of  the  globe  that  he  comes  from. 
The  thrashing  machine,  which  is  now  intended  to  be 
commented  upon,  is  a  transatlantic  importation, 
patented  by  a  Mr.  Spence  for  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Moffett  and  Knight.  This  invention  has  recently  un- 
dergone a  trial  at  the  Tiptree  farm,  with  a  fair  share  of 
success.  No  competing  machine  being  at  the  time  used 
against  it,  I  am  unable  to  test  its  comparative  ex- 
cellence ;  report  has  spoken  exceedingly  well  of  it,  and 
the  columns  of  the  metropolitan  and  local  press  have 
heralded  forth  the  machine  as  another  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  the  go-ahead  qualities  of  brother  Jonathan. 
Before  we  laud  too  loudly  the  mechanical  superiority  of 
our  western  brethren  over  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
own  countrymen,  it  behoves  us  to  pause  awhile,  to 
reflect,  and  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  inven- 
tions that  have  been  made  at  home.  Every  one  will 
remember  the  sensation  produced  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  American  reaper;  it  was  pronounced 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land  as  a  perfected 
machine,  illustrative  of  the  foresightedness  and 
mechanical  skill  of  American  "  cuteness."  That  the 
reaper  was  not  of  that  perfection  which  every  one  had 
been  led  to  expect,  was  evidenced  by  its  very  partial 
success  in  actual  practice,  and  also  by  the  various  im- 
provements which  have  since  been  engrafted  upon  it ; 
further  than  this,  the  reaping  machine  was  not  a  new 
invention,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
agricultural  world,  it  was  soon  after  blazoned  forth  that 
a  reaping  machine  had  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Bell, 
of  Forfarshire,  in  1829,  and  had  been  used  with  a 
success  that  those  who  witnessed  it  in  operation  pro- 
nounced triumphant.  Certain  peculiarities  in  Bell's 
reaper  were  also  found  in  the  American  reaper,  which 
has  led  to  the  inference  that  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 


struction had  travelled  to  America,  and  the  invention 
had  been  brought  back  again  to  this  empire  as  a  new 
discovery.  The  facts  connected  with  the  reaper  have 
induced  an  inquiry  into  the  American  thrashing  ma- 
chine, for  ascertaining  how  much  of  it  is  original.  A 
specification  of  the  patent — which  was  sealed  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1853 — with  plans,  was  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  and,  upon  analysis,  it  is  found  that  there 
are  three  claims  for  originality. 

"  First :  The  adaptation  and  application  to  thrashing  and 
winnowing  machines  of  the  open  travelling  apron,  as  de- 
scribed. 

"  Second :  The  adaptation  and  application  thereto  of  the 
rack,  or  open  floor,  as  described.     And 

"  Lastly  :  The  adaptation  and  application  thereto  of  the 
receptacle  whereby  the  matters  that  have  not  been  duly  ope- 
rated upon  are  passed  and  conveyed  back  into  the  machine,  as 
described." 

The  descriptions  given  of  the  parts  claimed  being  as 
follows  : — 

"1.  This  open  travelling  apron  is  formed  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain  with  another  similar  chain,  the  two  chains  form- 
ing the  two  bide  limits  of  the  apron,  and  being  connected 
together  by  means  of  rods  extending  horizontally  between 
them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  move  forward  as  one  chain.  This 
endless  chain,  or  chains,  is  made  to  travel  over  rollers,  being 
advanced,  or  set  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  toothed  pinion 
taking  into  the  projection  or  teeth  on  the  chain.  As  the 
chain  passes  over  the  rollers,  it  has  imparted  to  it  a  short, 
tremulous,  vertical  motion  by  the  projections  or  teeth  succes- 
sively striking  upon  the  surface  of  the  rollers.  The  com  or 
other  agricultural  produce,  whilst  being  carried  forward  on  the 
travelling  apron,  is  subjected  to  a  tremulous  vertical  motion,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  fall  through  the  interstices  of  the  apron 
between  the  rods  into  the  trough. 

"  2.  This  rack,  or  open  floor,  is  formed  of  a  series  of  leaves 
or  slats,  inclined  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  winnow- 
ing blast. 

"3.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tail  board  is  fixed  a  trough  or  re- 
ceptacle, into  which  may  fall  loose  heads  of  corn  and  other 
matters  that  may  not  have  passed  down  the  interstices  of  the 
rack  or  open  floor,  and  may  have  been  too  hea^■y  to  be  carried 
over  the  tail-board.  From  this  trough  or  receptacle,  the  matter 
thus  collected  falls  into  a  trough  underneath,  which  has  in  it  a 
screw  conveyer,  by  which  the  said  matter  is  conveyed  back 
and  again  introduced  into  the  machine ;  and  this  trough  or 
receptacle  constitutes  the  third  part  of  the  improvements 
under  this  invention." 

Taking  the  third  claim  first  into  consideration,  atten- 
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tion  has  to  be  directed  to  a  patent  taken  out  in  1852  by 
Mr.  Hornsby,  of  Grantham,  who,  although  he  does  not 
claim  it  by  itself  as  anything  original,  shows  in  his  plans 
a  trough  where  the  loose  heads  of  corn  and  other  matters 
that  may  not  have  passed  down  his  riddle  or  screen,  or 
may  not  have  been  carried  over  the  tail-board,  are 
accumulated,  and  also  a  screw  by  which  it  is  carried 
along  and  away.     In  his  patent  he  thus  specifies — 

"  In  some  machines  however,  differently  arranged,  the  screws 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  again  throwing  on  the  thrashing 
part  of  the  machinery,  to  be  again  beaten  and  again  passed 
through  the  dressing  machinery  ;  and  in  place  of  the  screw  an 
endless  band  of  buckets,  or  other  mechanical  means,  may  be 
employed  for  lifting." 

Spence's  patent  is  evidently  weak  in  the  third  claim, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  proprietor  of  the  machine 
to  remedy  this  weakness  by  giving  it  a  disclaimer. 
Leaving  out  this  third  claim,  the  American  invention 
consists  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  shaker,  or,  as  it  is  described, 
an  open  travelling  apron,  having  a  short  tremulous 
motion,  and  a  kind  of  screen  composed  of  slats  of  wood 
stretching  across,  the  said  slats  not  being  laid  plumb, 
but  leaning,  so  as  to  receive  more  readily  through  them 
the  blast  from  the  fans.  A  good  idea  of  the  shaker  may 
be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  travelling  platform 
of  a  brick  machine,  which  may  probably  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  flexible  shaker.  Here,  then,  we  have  all 
the  invention  ;  and  the  question  which  naturally  follows 
is— Will  the  American  shaker  and  the  American  rack, 
or  screen,  be  found  to  surpass  the  best  English  shakers 
and  screens  }  Without  one  word  of  depreciation  against 
the  best  machines  of  the  old  world  or  the  new,  I 
anxiously  await  the  results  of  a  competing  trial,  and 
cry  out  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

Southivark,  Nov.  15,  Civil  Engineer. 

Sir,— Since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  15th  instant,  I  have 
directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  American  thrashing  machine,  as  well  as  to  those  of  different 
makers  in  this  country,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  former  letter, 
am  now  satisfied  that  the  third  claim  for  originality  in  the 
American's  patent  cannot  be  sustained  ;  for,  independently  of 
what  was  then  stated,  I  am  prepared  to  estiblish  the  fact,  that 
Upwards  of  three  years  ago  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  makers 
constructed  a  receptacle  for  gathering  the  tailings  that  had 
not  been  properly  operated  upon,  for  again  being  passed  to 
the  drum  of  the  machine ;  and  that  this  said  receptacle  con- 
tinues in  use  to  the  present  time.  But,  beyond  this  fact,  I  have 
also  had  my  attention  directed  to  machines  havmg  oblique 
directors  for  guiding  the  blast  from  the  fans  more  effectively 
to  the  under-side  of  the  jack-riddle ;  and  although  I  must 
admit  that  these  said  ohUque  directors  do  not  invalidate  the 
second  claim  of  the  patent  alluded  to,  as  they  do  not  form  a 
floor  or  screen,  but  are  fixtures  and  six  or  seven  inches  apart, 
whereas  in  the  American  machine,  according  to  the  "  provi- 
sional specification,"  "  This  rack  or  open  floor  has  the  usual 
short  backward  and  fonoard  movement  imparled  to  (Y,"  thereby 
constituting  it  a  riddle  or  screen,  and  which  also  appears  to  be 
the  case  upon  reference  to  the  plans ;  and,  further  than  this,'in 
the  "  Speciiication  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  of  the  letters 
patent,"  we  have  as  follows  : — "that  by  the  inclination  of  the 
leaves  or  slats,  the  spaces  between  them  are  so  situated  as  to 
admit  of  the  blast  passing  through  them  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  and  thereby  clearing  them  from  obstructions ;  more- 


over, the  liability  of  the  spaces  to  become  choked  is  lessened 
by  their  being  more  or  less  covered  by  one  leaf  or  slat  pro- 
jeclbvj  over  another  in  a  vertical  direction."  This  description 
is  concise  and  clear,  and  shows  that  any  body,  however  small, 
could  not  be  dropped  from  above,  and  pass  through  the  space 
between  one  "  slat"  and  another,  without  striking  thereon  ; 
whereas,  in  the  oblique  directors  alluded  to,  a  body  of  consi- 
derable dimensions  could  be  dropped  through  them  without 
touching.  Giving  therefore  to  the  American  machine  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  rack  or  open  floor  specified,  we  still  have 
in  our  English  machines  an  arrangement  possessing  the 
qualities  of  tlie  rack  or  open  floor.  J! 

In  regard  to  the  first  claim  of  the  patent  under  discussion, 
which  is  the  prime  feature  of  the  American  machine,  and  which 
is  described  as  an  "  open  travelling  apron,"  being,  in  fact,  a 
flexible  platform  or  table,  I  am  now  under  the  firm  convictian 
that  this  said  travelling  apron  is  but  an  innovation  on  an 
English  patent  taken  out  in  the  year  1850.  The  English 
patent  embraces  a  platform  or  table  with  a  vertical  motion 
along  which  the  corn  or  other  agricultural  produce  travels 
having  a  tremulous  vertical  or  dancing  motion  imparted  to  it 
during  its  transit,  by  which  it  is  effectively  shaken,  and  at  t!ie 
same  time  is  screened  through  the  interstices  of  the  wire-wib 
forming  the  surface  of  the  table.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  patent  of  1850  is  the  stumbling-block  to  the  use  of  the 
"open  travelling  apron  ;"  and  if  it  were  not  so,  as  a  practical 
man,  I  could  not  show  any  advantage  that  the  "open  travelling 
aprou"  has  over  the  English  platform  or  table  with  a  vertical 
motion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  complicated,  and  in  practice 
I  am  satisfied  would  be  found  much  more  liable  to  disarrange- 
ment. 

The  old  saying  of  "  much  cry  and  little  wool"  will  most  un- 
doubtedly be  illustrated  in  this  American  thrashing  machine, 
as  was  previously  tlie  case  with  the  American  reaping  machine. 
Taking  a  review  oi  the  parts  of  the  American  thrashing  machine, 
we  have  as  follows  : — 
A  modification  of  Atkinson's  patent  peg  drum ; 

ditto  of  a  patented  platform  or  table  shaker ; 
ditto  of  patented  screws  or  worms  for  lifting  corn ; 
ditto  of  oblique  blast  directors. 
These  modifications  of  English  inventions,  with  the  ordinary 
blowing-fan,  constitute  the  American  thrashing  machine ;  and 
whatever  the  loud  but  hollow  cry  out  may  be,  as  to  the  small 
cost  of  the  machine  in  question,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  in  the 
present  day  of  active  competition  among  the  implement 
makers  in  this  country,  that  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
we  shall  receive  equally  as  good  workmauship  in  any  machinery, 
at  a  lower  rate  of  price  than  tliat  which  can  be  produced  at 
home.  But,  setting  aside  the  sources  of  litigation  and  the 
difficulties  that  must  inevitably  spring  up  between  the 
patentees  of  the  American  machine  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
prior  English  patent  rights,  I  would  still  wish  to  see  a  fair  trial 
between  the  American  and  English  machines ;  and  have  no 
fear  for  the  honour  of  "  the  Old  Country." 

Yours,  Mr.  Editor, 
Southwark; Nov.  25lh.  Civil  Engineer, 


IMPORTANT  DECISION.  — IMPORTATION  OF 
FOREIGN  GRAIN. — A  case  of  considerable  importance  to 
shippers  of  foreign  corn,  and  of  general  interest  to  ^the  trade, 
has  been  this  week  before  the  Gloucester  County  Court,  and 
in  which  judgment  has  Just  been  delivered  by  the  judge,  Mr. 
Francillon.  In  May  last  1,271  quarters  of  maize  were  shipped 
at  Ibrailfor  Gloucester,  and  were  consigned  to  Messrs.  Sturge* 
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the  well-known  extensive  com  laerchaitts  of  Gloucester  and 
Birmiugliaru.  These  gentlemen  were  the  defendants  to  the 
present  action,  the  plaintitt'  being  a  Mr.  lluntlej,  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  which  brought  the  corn  to  Gloucester.  Ou  the 
voyage  the  cargo  was  damaged  by  water  and  heat,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  swelled,  and  ou  arrival  at  Gloucester  was 
found  to  have  increased  in  bulk  32  quarters,  being  now  1,303 
quarters'  admeasurement.  Messrs.  Sturge  paid  freight  on  the 
1,271  quarters,  but  the  plaintiff  also  claimed  freight  for  the  32 
quarters,  and  the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  was, 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
claim  freight  for  the  excess  over  the  bill  of  lading.  No  maize 
was  put  ou   board   during  the  voyage.    The  council  for  the 


plaintiff  was  Mr.  Cooke  ;  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Fowell.  His 
honour  said,  he  had  decided  in  a  previous  case  that  the  quantity 
stated  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  primn  facie  the  quantity  de- 
livered, but  that  this  was  liable  to  be  set  right  by  actual  ad- 
measurement.  Here  the  difference  was  admitted  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  water  and  heat  swelling  the  grain,  and  he  thought 
that,  if  he  arrived  at  any  other  decision  than  one  in  favour  of 
the  defendants,  he  should  be  encouraging  cirelesBucss  and  even 
wilful  damage  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  and  merchant 
captains.  He  would  also  be  making  the  corn  merchant  pay 
higher  freight  for  cargoes  damaged  ou  the  voyage  than  for 
those  carried  in  good  condition.  He  therefore  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants. 


THE    GUANO    QUESTION. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    TIMES. 


Sir, — Another  trial  is  about  to  be  made  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  importance  of  an  open  guano  trade 
with  Peru.  The  accompanying  memorial,  emanating 
from  the  Commercial  Association  of  Liverpool,  is  being 
e-'ctensively  circulated,  and  receiving  the  signatures  of 
the  various  associated  commercial  and  agricultural 
bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  embodies  the  main 
facts  of  the  case,  which  I  need  not  therefore  recapi- 
tulute. 

The  public  declarations  of  Ministers  have  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  already  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  It  is  understood  that  they  have 
hitherto  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  Per\i- 
vian  Government  to  open  the  trade ;  and  it  is  known 
that  an  active  search  is  now  going  on,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  new  deposits  in  the  Pacific.  In 
1852,  memorials  on  this  subject  were  poured  in  upon 
the  Government  from  the  various  agricultural  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom.  They  may  prove  more  efl'ective 
this  year,  when  backed  by<  the  representations  of  the 
mercantile  and  shipping  interests. 

The  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this: — The  Peru- 
vians are  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  guano  de- 
posits yet  discovered,  the  quantity  on  the  islands  alone 
(excluding  the  deposits  on  the  coast  of  the  main  land) 
having  been  estimated  by  the  late  British  Consul  at  Lima 
at  40,000,000  tons.  Of  this  prodigious  quantity,  vrhich 
is  constantly  receiving  fresh  accessions,  not  more  than 
one  million  tons  have  been  exported  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  during  which  the  trade  has  existed.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  this  estimate,  the  guano,  at  anything 
like  the  present  limited  rate  of  supply,  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible ;  but  the  shipment  is  said  to  be  very  clum- 
sily conducted.  A  numerous  fleet  of  ships,  chiefly 
American  and  English,  are  constantly  in  succession 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  islands  ;  and  though  a  vessel  of 
1,000  tons,  after  being  ballasted,  can  be  loaded  through 
the  shoots  in  a  couple  of  days,  she  has  generally  to  wait 
from  two  to  three  months  before  her  cargo  is  com- 
pleted. The  trade,  in  fact,  is  clogged  with  obstructions 
from  the  first  chartering  of  the  ship  to  the  final  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  every  separate  transaction  being  a  distinct 


source  of  revenue  to  the  fortunate  firms  which  have 
secured  the  sole  agency  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 
Owing  to  the  accumulated  charges  thus  thrown  upon 
the  article,  the  Peruvian  Government  reaped  little  more 
than  £4:  a  ton  from  last  year's  sales,  though  the  freight 
did  net  probably  exceed  50s.  on  the  average  of  that 
year's  importations,  the  remaining  50s.  being  absorbed 
in  the  charges  of  management.  Freights  having  now 
risen  to  ,£4,  the  sales  of  the  present  year  will  leave 
little  more  than  £2  10s.  a  ton  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  first  view,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  any 
reason  that  should  prevent  the  Government  of  Peru 
from  opening  the  trade  to  all  nations  at  a  fixed  price. 
Competent  judges  on  the  spot  assert  that,  even  with  the 
present  arrangements',  if  properly  managed,  they  might 
ship  treble  the  quantity.  The  agriculturists  of  this  and 
other  countries  could  with  great  advantage  take  this  in- 
crease ;  and  the  shipowners  and  merchants  affirm  that  it 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  them  to  know  where  they 
could  send  with  certainty  for  so  remunerative  a  cargo. 
I  need  not  again  refer  to  the  public  benefit  which  would 
follow,  in  the  great  increase  of  corn  produced  by  its 
fertilizing  effect;  but  ever  since  the  trade  began,  the 
agents  or  contractors  have  been  under  very  heavy  ad- 
vances to  the  Peruvian  Government— in  fact,  every  be- 
nefit the  Peruvians  derive  from  guano  is  anticipated^ 
They  have  thus  no  immediate  interest  in  an  increase  of 
sale ;  and  those  who  have  an  interest  in  continuing  the 
monopoly  may  tell  them  plausibly  enough  that  an  in- 
crease of  sale,  at  a  lower  price,  would  not  benefit  them ; 
that,  while  they  realized  i?600,000  by  their  last  year's 
sale  of  150,000  tons,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell 
200,000  tons  to  realize  the  same  sum,  if  they  reduced 
the  price  £1,  thus  giving  for  nothing  50,000  tons  ;  if 
they  reduced  it  £2  a  ton,  300,000  tons  must  be  sold, 
thus  giving  for  nothing  150,000  tons,  which  is  rather 
more  than  the  whole  present  annual  consumption  of 
Great  Britain. 

Now,  here  is  the  point  to  press  upon  the  Peruvian 
Government.  We  don't  ask  them  to  reduce  the  price  : 
for  the    production   of   wheat   or  potatoes,    Peruvian 
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guano,  even  at  £9  5s.  a  ton,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  ma- 
nures. We  don't  require  them  to  give  us  a  single  ton 
of  so  valuable  an  article  for  nothing ;  we  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  would  take  twice  the  quan- 
tity from  them  at  the  money,  if  they  would  give  us  it. 
All  that  we  ask  is,  that  they  would  reckon,  not  the 
highest,  but  the  average  price  they  have  realized  per  ton 
under  the  monopoly,  fix  that  price,  and  levy  it  at  the 
islands  from  all  applicants  alike,  free  of  cost  and  risk  to 
themselves.  We  should  look  for  our  profit  to  the  com- 
petition of  shipowners  and  inerchants  in  lessening  the 
freights  and  charges  of  importation,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  a  regularly-increasing  supply. 

If  the  memorial  to  our  Government  is  accompanied 
with  a  clear  statement,  showing  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
Peru  to  open  the  trade  to  all  nations  alike,  and  if  the 
good  offices  of  other  countries  engaged  in  the  trade  can 
thus  be  associated  with  ours,  the  influence  of  the  British 
Government,  so  backed,  can  hardly  fail  of  success  in  a 
renewed  friendly  negotiation.  Should  an  advance  of 
money  be  necessary,  it  can  surely  be  safely  made  on  the 
same  security  as  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  present 
contractors ;  and  the  interests  of  the  Peruvian  bond- 
holders would  certainly  be  improved  by  a  transaction 
which  might  in  a  year  or  two  double  the  revenue  of  that 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  while  tlie  trade  is  restricted  and  the 
supply  limited,  it  is  well  to  be  publicly  known  that 
Peruvian  guano,  though  the  best  guano  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  does  not  possess  the  same  superiority  over 
other  and  cheaper  guano  as  a  manure  for  green  crops. 
Bolivian  guano,  costing  less  by  £2  per  ton,  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  be,  weight  for  weight,  the 
more  effective  manure  of  the  two  in  the  growth  of  swedes. 
The  larger  propoition  of  the  Peruvian  guano  at  present 
imported  is  believed  to  be  applied  to  green  crops ;  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  if  acted 
on,  would  to  a  considerable  extent  set  free  the  supply  of 
Peruvian  for  wheat,  while  the  lower  pries  of  the  substi- 
tute would  be  a  very  important  saving  to  the  farmer.  I, 
of  course,  refer  to  genuine  Bolivian  guano  of  good 
quality.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  trade  in  guano  was  founded  on 
a  cargo  imported  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Myers,  of  Liverpool, 
in  1839,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
into  England  of  this  valuable  manure  ;  and  yet  this  first 
cargo,  on  which  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  guano 
arose,  was  Bolivian,  not  Peruvian. 

2(i,St.James's-street,Nov.2i.      James  Caikd. 


"  To  THE  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  President 
OF  THE  Committee  or  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  for  Trade. 

"  The   memorial  of  the  undersigned,  representing  vari- 
ous  associated   commercial    and    agricultural   bodies, 
humbly  showeth — 
1.  That  the  increasing  and  widely-extended  use  of  guano 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  renders  the  existing  mode  of 
importing  the  Peruvian  supply,  upon  which  the  country  mainly 
depeuds,  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  merchant,  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  shipowner. 

"  2.  That  on  four  separate  occasions  the  supply  of  Peru- 
vian guano  has  fallen  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try—viz., during  the  spring  of  1844,  the  spring  of  1848,  the 


spring  of  1850,  and  during  the  spring  of  this  present  year, 
1853. 

"  3.  That  your  memorialists  believe  that  this  periodical 
deficiency  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian 
government  confines  the  distribution  of  the  supply  in  this 
country  to  one  channel,  and  the  consequent  proved  impos- 
sibility of  meeting  the  varied  requirements  of  so  extended  a 
trade  by  such  a  monopoly. 

"  4.  That,  were  the  trade  thrown  open,  merchants  and 
shipowners  being  allowed  to  purchase  the  guano  at  the  Chincha 
Islands,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  similar  scarcity  would  again 
occur. 

"  5.  That  in  seeking  to  get  the  guano  trade  thrown 
open,  your  memorialists  have  no  desire  to  do  so  to  the 
injury  of  the  Peruvian  government;  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe  an  extra  addition  of  nearly  10s.  on  every  ton  of 
guano  imported  would  accrue  to  the  Peruvian  government, 
without  raising  the  price  to  the  British  consumer  ;  lOs. 
per  ton  being  about  the  average  difference  in  freight  at 
which  vessels  could  be  loaded  for  direct  ports,  instead  of 
being  chartered,  as  all  are  at  present  chartered,  to  call  '  for 
orders.' 

"  Your  memorialists  pray,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  will  take  the  subject  of  this  memorial  into  consi- 
deration, and  endeavour,  by  a  friendly  negotiation,  to  convince 
the  Peruvian  government  that  it  would  be  for  their  own 
interest  to  throw  open  the  trade,  and  to  permit  all  nations  to 
buy  guano  from  them  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
agents  in  this  country. 

"  And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray." 


HOW  TO  GROW  SOUND  POTATOES. 

Sir, — There  has  been  a  large  and  sound  crop  of  potatoes 
this  year  in  Ireland,  quite  as  good  and  as  large  in  most  coun- 
ties as  in  any  year  before  the  disease  appeared  in  1846,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this  statement,  good  potatoes  are  now  selling  retail 
ill  all  our  country  market  towns  for  5d.  per  stone,  and  merchants 
are  exporting  thousands  of  tons  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
where  they  fetch  retail  a  shilling  a  stone. 

This  supply  of  wholesome  food  is  not  only  a  great  blessing 
to  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,but  also,  without  this  abun- 
dant Irish  crop  of  potatoes,  the  price  of  bread,  high  as  it  is, 
would  be  much  higher  in  England ;  so  the  Irish  small  farmers' 
potatoes  have  kept  down  the  price  of  the  English  labourer's 
and  tradesman's  loaf;  yet,  (to  show  the  mistakes  of  the  wise), 
if  the  Irish  farmers  had  at  once  given  up  their  old  friend  the 
potato,  as  the  learned  amateurs  of  the  Dublin  Agricultural  So- 
ciety strongly  recommended  them,  in  what  a  wretched  state 
would  innumerable  families  now  be,  who  live  on  small  wages, 
when  the  baker's  sixpenny  loaf  has  by  degrees  dwindled  to  its 
present  small  size  ? 

Now,  as  the  season  for  potato  planting  will  soon  come  round 
in  England  (and,  indeed,  many  have  been  planted  already),  it 
would  be  well-worth  while  for  your  country  gentlemen,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  sake  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  to  fol- 
low the  two  simple  rules  by  which  this  good  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained in  Ireland,  viz.  (1),  to  plant  the  potatoes  m  new  ground, 
that  has  not  been  tilled  for  many  years,  and  if  possible  in  peat. 
To  plant  them  in  ground  that  has  lately  been  cultivated  every 
year,  as  for  example  in  gardens,  is  a  certain  way  to  lose  both 
labour  and  manure.  Peat  soil  cannot  be  found  in  all  place.", 
but  there  is  some  new  rough  ground  in  every  farm  ;  and  be- 
sides the  sound  crop  of  potatoes,  the  ground  will  be  brought 
into  good  order.  (2)  To  plant  them  early.  The  old  favourite 
time  in  Ireland  to  plant  potatoes  was  between  the  two  Mays, 
i.  e.  1st  and  12th  of  May,  but  now  they  are  all  'planted  in 
March,  and  cannot  be  planted  too  seou  in  spring. 

You  will  save  much  certain  loss  of  laud  and  seed,  labour  and 
manure,  and  also  help  to  provide  food  for  many  poor  families, 
by  drawing  attention  to  these  simple  hints  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  useful  root ;  and  which  hints  any  stranger  in  Eng- 
land, who  sees  the  poor  labourers  eating  a  small  and  cold  piece 
of  bread  in  place  of  a  large  and  hot  dish  of  potatoes,  must  wish 
to  see  ffell  known  and  adopted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Grey  V.  Porter. 

Bellisle,  Nov.,  1853. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barometer. 


8  or 

Day. 

9  a.m. 

10  p.m. 

in.  cts. 

in.  els. 

Oct.  23 

30.03 

30,13 

24 

30.10 

29.93 

25 

29.83 

29.87 

2G 

29.75 

29.73 

27 

29.67 

29.66 

28 

29.59 

29-63 

29 

29.73 

30.0 

30 

30.01 

30.04 

31 

30,00 

29.95 

Nov.  1 

29.95 

29.86 

2 

29.86 

30.06 

3 

30.09 

30.02 

4 

29.97 

29.99 

5 

29.88 

29.80 

6 

29.88 

30.10 

7 

30.20 

30.30 

8 

30.33 

30.42 

9 

30.51 

30.51 

10 

30.45 

30.30 

11 

30.27 

30.32 

12 

30.23 

30.20 

13 

29.94 

29.82 

14 

29.77 

29.70 

15 

29.71 

29.69 

16 

29.67 

29.70 

17 

29.79 

29.88 

18 

29.98 

30.04 

19 

30.09 

30.00 

20 

29.93 

30.14 

21 

30.28 

30.30 

Therimometer. 


Mill. 

Max, 

lOp.m 

55 

60 

56i 

52 

61 

58 

51 

62 

50 

48 

66 

55 

54 

61 

57 

55 

60 

52 

49 

53 

45 

42 

52 

46 

41 

53 

51 

47 

56 

51 

50 

60 

45 

42 

58 

48 

43 

56 

46 

44 

47 

47 

45 

57 

48 

46 

54 

50 

49 

54 

40 

32 

52 

37 

35 

52 

37 

35 

46 

36 

33 

48 

43 

41 

46 

42 

38 

42 

41 

33 

41 

41 

30 

45 

36 

28 

43 

30 

26 

44 

30 

32 

48 

36 

35 

45 

41 

30 

38 

30 

Wind  and  State. 


Atmosphere. 


Direction. 

S.  West 
S.S.E. 
S.E.,  S.W. 
S.E.,  S.W. 
S.  East 
S.  West 
W.  byN. 
,S.  East 
s.  West 
S.E.,  S.W. 
S.E.  and  S.W. 
S.E.  and  S.W. 
S.  by  E. 
E.  or  by  N. 
S.  West 
N.  West 
N.W.,  N. 
N.W.,  S.W. 
N.W.  &  S.W. 
N.  West 
E.  by  North 
E.  by  North 
Variable 
Variable 
Variable 
W.N.W. 
Southerly 
S.  by  East 
Sthrly.&Nthrly 
S.,  Var. 


Force.!  8  a.m. 


var. 

gentle 

fresh 

gentle 

var. 

brisk 

calm 

f3[entle 

fresh 

lively 

lively 

gentle 

var. 

gentle 

calm 

gentle 

var. 

gentle 

gentle 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

gentle 

gentle 

lively 

var. 

calm 


cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fog 

fine 

cloudy 

iCloudy 

:;fos 

I  cloudy 
fine 
fine 
fog 
fog 
hazy 
hazy 
hazy 
ihazy 
ifine 
Ifine 
fine 
cloudy 
fog 


2  p.m.  10p.m. 

sun        cloudy 
cloudy  cloudy 
sun        fine 
sun        cloudy 
cloudy  cloudy 


fine 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 


fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 


Weat'r. 


cloudy  cloudy 
hazy      cloudy 
fine        fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
fine        fine 
sun        fine 
sun        cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
fine        cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
fine        fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
fine       fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
cloudy  fine 
cloudy  fine 


sun 
sun 
sun 


dry 

dry 

showery 

wet 

showery 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 
rain 
dry 
dry 
dry 
dry 
rain 
dry 


estimated    averages    of   NOVEMBER. 


Barometer.  1  Thermometer. 

High.  I     Low.    1  Mean.  !  High.  I     Low.    I  Mean. 
30.27        29.08       29.6751     62      |       23       |     42.5 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
52 


Lowest. 
40.097 


Mean. 
46.048 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Oct.  23.  Night  wet.  24,  25.  Fine  days.  26,  27, 
28.  Showery  or  wet. '  29.  Thunder  in  the  evening, 
and  peculiar  lightning  in  the  night.  30.  Improv- 
ing. 31.  A  lirilliant  magnetic  aurora  at  about  S  at 
night. 

Lunation.— Last  quarter,  25th,  5h.  20m.  fore- 
noon. 

Nov,  1  to  14,  Fine  settled  weather.      13,  A  hint 


of  rain.  15.  A  sharp  shower.  16  to  19.  Again 
fine.  20.  Rain  at  night  and  at  noon,  after  several 
sharp  night  frosts  with  much  rime.  21,  22,  &  23. 
Much  fog  has  prevailed  of  late,  with  a  very  calm 
state  of  the  air. 

Lunations. — New  moon,  Istday,  8h.  39m.  fore- 
noon; first  quarter,  8th  day,  11m.  past  midnight; 
full,  15th  day,  6h.  afternoon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
— The  xjhenomena  of  the  28th  and  31st  of  October 
certainly  changed  the  weather,  and  confirmed  that 
propitious  season  which  has  so  favoured  the  opera- 
tions of  ploughing  and  seeding  of  vast  breadths  of 
land  everywhere.  It  has  proved  an  especial  mercy, 
which  led  to  a  prospect  of  comparative  abundance. 
The  frosts  have  been  very  keen,  and  remind  us  of 
the  three  weeks  of  sharp  weather  during  the  No- 
vember of  1851. 

Croydon.  J.  Towers, 
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CALENDAR    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Plough  stubbles  and  leys  for  Lent  crops  in  fresh 
weather.  Repair  old  fences  and  make  new  ones.  Con- 
tinue the  cutting  of  drains  so  long  as  the  weather 
allows.  Mend  roads,  and  cast  up  earths  for  making 
composts.  Collect  for  manure,  in  some  shape  or 
form,  all  earthy  and  vegetable  substances  that  can 
be  got. 

Flood  meadows,  and  lay  dry  occasionally. 

Cut  underwoods,  and  fill  up  vacancies  by  planting 
and  layering ;  plant  all  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
especially  ash  and  oak  ;  keep  plantation  fences  in 
good  repair  to  prevent  trespassing,  a  very  sure  sign 
of  slovenly  management.  Raise  turnips,  and  store 
them  in  dry,  fresh  weather ;  give  the  tops  to  the 
young  cattle  in  the  yards,  and  to  the  store  sheep  in 
the  fields. 

Early  lambs  will  be  dropped  during  this  month 
in  some  places.  Feed  the  ewes  very  liberally,  and 
provide  good  shelter. 

During  frosty  weather,  thresh  very  frequently 
and  litter  the  yards  very  often.  Collect  earths  to 
the  compost  heaps,  and  carry  lime  for  mixing  with 
the  earths.  Cart  stones  to  where  they  may  be  re- 
quired for  draining.  Carry  fuel,  timber,  and  faggots. 

This  being  the  first  month  of  the  winter,  the  pro- 
per arrangements  must  be  made  for  a  systematic 
management  in  every  department  of  the  winter  ope- 
rations. The  live  stock  require  the  most  vigilant  and 
unremitting  attention ;  in  being  amply  and  regularly 
fed,  and  in  having  a  dry  and  comfortable  bed  in  the 
yards  and  sheds.  Keep  the  steamer  in  constant 
work,  and  give  cooked  food  daily  to  the  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  :  give  it  fresh,  and  allow 
no  sourness  to  take  place.  Give  to  the  cattle  the 
turnips  from  the  store  pits,  but  in  fresh  weather 
bring  them  daily  from  the  fields.  The  drains  and 
culverts  must  be  all  in  good  going  order,  to  con- 
duct the  urinary  liquid  to  the  tank.  The  cattle  in 
the  yards  should  eat  under  cover,  especially  in  high 
cold  latitudes.  This  purpose  may  be  easily  effected 
by  having  the  whole  area  of  a  farmery  roofed  over, 
like  the  terminus  of  a  railway.  This  subject  will  be 
mentioned  more  at  large  in  our  miscellaneous 
articles. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING  MATCH. 

An  extensive  sgricultiiral  draining  match  was  held  on  the 
Burtonwood  estate,  the  property  of  Samuel  Brooks,  Esq., 
banker,  Manchester,  situate  near  to  the  Warrington  Jnnction 
Station  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  on  Wed- 
nesday, 'Nov.  23.  Tlie  field  selected  was  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  beautifully  situated,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Sanky  Viaduct.  The  soil  consists  of  ».  friable 
loam  on  a  marly^substratum,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay  and 
saud.  The  attendance  of  drainers  and  gentlemen  interested  in 


such  works  was  very  large,  and  the  proceedings  passed  off  with 
much  gratification  to  all  parties. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  was  a  match  for  diggers  of  drains. 
Tor  this  class  of  workmen  three  prizes  were  oflered  of  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  respectively  ;  the  conditions  being  that  three  labourers 
should  work  at  each  drain,  and  the  prizes  should  be  awarded 
to  those  who  should  cut  forty-eight  lineal  yards  of  drain,  4  ft. 
deep,  in  the  moat  workmanlike  manner,  with  the  least  un- 
necessary excavation  of  earth,  and  without  occupying  more 
than  fuur  hours  in  the  execution ;  superiority  of  work  to  be  the 
first  consideration  in  awarding  the  prizes.  For  these,  thirty- 
five  sets  of  candidates  from  various  parts  of  tlse  kingdom,  in- 
cluding some  from  Hunts,  had  entered,  and  twenty-eight 
competed ;  being  started  at  10  o'clock  by  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Prize  Leader  of  Gang.    Where  from.  Time.  Top  width.     W 

1st.           J.  Cubbiu  Ormskirk  3.48  12    ifi.       S 

2nd.           —Lucas  Worsley  3,51  13     „       | 

3rd.           J.  Burket  Preston  3.58  13^  „    ts  ^ 

Highly  commended —  g-  S 

R.  Shattocks  Garstang  4.3  13     ,,   "  -§ 

H.  Conway  Newton  3.39  12|  „  ^-  £. 

Commended —  «  o 

Gatley  Tatton  3.45  12^  „   '    » 

G.  Gee  Worsley  4.0  13|  „        8 

E.  Orrell  Ormskirk  4.0  \2k  „       5 

The  execution  of  the  work  was  generally  good,  and  elicited 
great  praise;  several  of  the  candidates,  who  were  disqualified 
through  not  having  performed  their  work  within  the  time 
specified,  displayed  much  merit.  The  work  of  11.  Conway's 
set  being  the  first  completed,  and  very  fairly  done,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  men  were  liberally  rewarded  by  vo- 
luntary donations  from  several  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

For  the  pipe-laying  two  prizes  were  offered,  of  £2  and  £1 
respectively  ;  thirteen  candidates  entered,  and  six  competed. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  number  to  be  laid  was 
reduced  from  300  to  144  for  the  forty-eight  lineal  yards  cut 
by  the  drainers.  The  conditions  were  that  the  prizes  should 
be  awarded  to  those  who  should  lay  their  pipes  in  the  most 
workmanlike  and  expeditious  manner,  placing  each  end  to 
end,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  pipe.  Execution  of  work 
to  be  the  chief  consideration.  This  work  was  commenced  by 
signal  as  before,  aud  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

Name.  Where  from.        Time. 

Ist  prize  Jas.  Hodges  Garstang  16  min. 

2nd    „  John  Quaintaine       Burtonwood  ]2|  „ 

Commended  on  account  of 
quickness  of  execution — 

J.  Barton  Tatton  10    „ 

Additional  interest  was  excited  by  the  field  being  situated 
near  to  Bradley  Uall,  a  farm-house  standing  upon  the  site  of 
an  old  mansion  bearing  that  name,  erected  in  the  15th  century. 
The  remains  of  the  entrance  gateway,  with  port-cuUis,  draw- 
bridge, &c.,  and  the  moat,  still  in  good  preservation,  were  very 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  The  attraction  to  this 
part  was  none  the  less  from  the  liberal  collation  provided 
there  for  all  the  victors,  aud  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Suttle, 
the  manager,  for   iiis  exertions  and  excellent  arrangements. 

About  £6  was  collected  by  John- Williams,  Esq,  for  distri- 
bution amongst  the  unsuccessful  competitors;  in  addition  to 
which  each  one  was  paid  for  the  v.ork  done. 

The  Judges  were— G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  tli;' 
Laudowners'  Drainage  Company,  Exeter,  and  30,  Parliament- 
street,  TiOndon  ;  Wm.  Mtrcer,  Esq.,  Newton,  agent  to  Thos. 
Legh,  Esq. ;  aud  H.  White,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  South 
Lancashire  Agricultural  Society.  The  steward  to  the  match 
was  Mr.  Thos.  Sattle,  sub-»geut  to  Samuel  Brooks,  Esq  ,  of 
Whalley  House. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

The  weather  of  this  month  has  been  extremely  fa- 
vourable for  all  out-door  farm  labours.  In  the  whole 
of  our  leading  counties,  great  jjrogress  has  been 
made  in  ploughing  and  sowing,  with  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  furrow. 
The  present  high  value  of  corn,  and  the  prospect  of 
wheat  and  other  articles  continuing  dear  for  some 
time,  have  induced  numerous  farmers  to  increase 
the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat  culture,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
wheat  has  now  been  sown  compared  with  the  same 
time  in  1852,  during  the  latter  portion  of  which, 
so  completely  saturated  was  the  soil,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  complete  the  usual  sowings. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  same  difficulty  was 
experienced  ;  and  the  result  has  been  an  unusually 
short  crop,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
quotations,  and  making  us  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies.  The  future  value  of  wheat  must, 
of  course,  now  mainly  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
the  continental  and  other  growers  to  increase  their 
export  trade ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  heavy  im- 
portations will  be  required  here,  between  this  and 
the  next  harvest,  to  meet  consumption.  As  yet, 
however,  the  inroads  upon  the  stock  of  new  wheat 
have  been  comparatively  small— the  weekly  sales 
showing  a  decided  deficiency  in  the  transactions — 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  supply  of  old  is  cer- 
tainly in  excess  of  last  year.  The  deficiency  in 
the  growth  of  wheat  in  France  and  other  quarters 
induces  some  holders  to  look  forward  to  a  much 
higher  value  for  wheat,  especially  as  large  orders 
are  expected  from  the  continent,  when  the 
shipping  season  in  the  Black  Sea  is  over.  Barley 
is  turning  out  a  heavy  crop.  The  supplies  shown 
have  been  in  good  condition.  As  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  prices  have  given  way.  As 
regards  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  their  yield  is  unques- 
tionably large  ;  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
any  material  fall  will  take  place  in  the  quotations, 
owing  to  the  small  supplies  expected  from  abi'oad. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  potato  crop  has  now 
been  raised.  The  growth  in  almost  every  instance 
is  a  large  one  as  to  quantity ;  but  the  losses  by  dis- 
ease are  unusually  extensive.  The  shipments  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland  have  been  very  large ;  whilst 
the  arrivals  into  London  from  the  continent  have 
exceeded  3,000  tons — about  500  being  from  Swe- 
den, being  the  first  importation  of  this  nature  from 
that  quarter,    For  the  most  part,  the  Irish  potatoes 


have  turned  out  good  in  quality.  Some  of  them 
have  realized  120s.  per  ton,  a  price  calculated  to 
induce  further  shipments.  The  carrot  and  turnip 
crops  have  turned  out  exceedingly  large. 

The  fat  stock  markets  have  been  well  supplied, 
although,  in  many  instances,  both  beasts  and  sheep 
have  carried  a  small  quantity  of  internal  fat.  In 
France  and  Holland,  prices  continue  to  rule  high. 
Large  purchases  of  beasts  have  been  eiFected  in 
Spain  on  French  account;  but  as  yet  very  few 
transactions  have  taken  place  in  Holland  for  the 
same  destination. 

The  imports  of  foreign  grain  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  extensive,  considering 
the  competition  abroad  for  supply.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  stocks  held  at 
the  large  outports  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  have  much  influence  upon  prices. 

There  has  been  a  steady,  but  by  no  means  large, 
business  doing  in  corn  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Prices  have  ruled  very  firm,  with  a  tendency  to 
advance.  The  shipments  of  grain  to  England  have 
increased. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Although  the  suppUes  of  fat  stock  on  sale  in 
most  of  the  leading  markets  have  been  seasonably 
good,  a  full  average  business  has  been  transacted 
in  them,  and  prices  have  been  well  supported.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  general  quality  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep  exhibited  in  Smithfield  was 
inferior ;  but,  towards  its  close,  the  weight  and  con- 
dition of  most  breeds  improved  to  some  extent. 
However,  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  produce  of 
rough  fat  is  smaller  than  for  some  years  past.  This 
circumstance  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tended  to 
lessen  the  profits  of  the  butchers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  produce  much  excitement  in  the  tallow 
trade. 

The  number  of  beasts  upon  most  farms  in  this  • 
country  is  represented  as  a  full  average ;  but  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  aggregate  supply  of  sheep, 
notwithstanding  the  small  receipts  in  the  large 
consuming  markets  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  year,  is  still  limited.  Evidently,  the 
breeders  are  now  getting  very  large  profits ;  but  the 
present  high  value  of  linseed  and  cakes,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  increased  range  during  the  winter 
months,  must  tell  much  against  any  positive  im- 
provement in  their  present  condition.  The  quality 
of  the  hay  grown  this  year  is  turning  out  exceed- 
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ingly  bad ;  consequently,  more  cake  and  other  food 
will  be  consumed  than  usual.  On  the  whole,  the 
stock  has  suffered  less  from  disease  than  we  almost 
ever  remember.  As  regards  future  prices,  we  may 
observe  that  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  on 
the  setting  in  of  frost  on  the  continent,  and  when, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  shipment  of  stock  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  stopped,  the  quotations  will  take  a  rapid 
start;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  we  shall  be 
in  a  much  better  position  as  regards  home  sup- 
plies, in  other  words  that  those  for  Christmas 
consumption  are  invariably  large — too  large,  indeed, 
to  admit  of  heavy  purchases  of  lean  animals  from 
abroad,  which,  at  such  times,  rarely  find  purcha- 
sers without  difficulty.  From  inquiry,  we  find  that 
very  large  numbers  of  prime  beasts  will  be  received 
in  the  metropolis  next  month ;  but  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  those  of  sheep  will  exhibit  a  falling  off. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  have  been  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
Amongst  them  have  been  several  cows  in  milk  from 
Holland,  and  some  wretched  oxen  from  Sweden. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  sheep  have  shown  a 
decided  improvement  over  some  former  periods. 
The  following  are  the  imports  into  London  : — 

Head. 

Beasts 7,390 

Sheep   22,565 

Calves 1,629 

Pigs      919 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS. 
Nov.  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1852..    3,102  18,152  1,215  427 

1851    ..   6,279  22,866  1,409  1,127 

1850    ..5,928  17,662  1,058  1,486 

1849    ..4,228  14,204  618  409 

1348    ..    3,488  13,424  609  — 

1847   ..  3,486  16,213  667  41 

At  the  outports,  the  arrivals  have  fallen  off;  an- 
nexed are  the  total  supplies  of  EngUsh,  Scotch, 
and  foreign  stock  shown  in  Smithfield: — 

Head. 

Beasts 25,760 

Cows 562 

Sheep 127,150 

Calves 2,615 

Pigs     2,790 

'  COMPARISON    OF    SUPPLIES. 

Nov.1849.  Nov.1850.    Nov.1851.  Nov.1852. 

Beasts    ....         19,388  19,896          23,583  23,063 

Cows      342  419               435  462 

Sheep      ....      120,060  120,206         115,770  108,975 

Calves'....            1,113  1,475            1,718  1,958 

Pigs       ....           2,116  2,872            3,210  2,669 

The  range  of  prices  has  been  as  under  :  — 
Per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

s.    d.  s.  d. 

Beef,  from   2     6  to  4  6 

Mutton     3     0  5  2 

Veal 3     4  4  8 

Pork  ...,,.,,,  i .3     4  410 


During  the  same  month,  in  1852,  beef  sold  at 
from  2s.  to  4s. ;  mutton,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d, ;  veal, 
2s.  8d.  to  4s.  4d. ;  pork,  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  per  8  lbs. 

The  bullock  droves  from  Lincolnshire,  Leices- 
tershire, and  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to 
11,150  short-horns.  From  other  parts  of  England, 
1,800  of  various  breeds  have  come  to  hand.  The 
Scotch  supply  has  been  only  98  head. 

Very  large  supplies  of  country-killed  meat  have 
been  disposed  of  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall. 
Prices  have  been  firmly  supported.  Beef  has  sold 
at  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  mutton,  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  8d. ; 
veal,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.;  pork,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  lOd. 
per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 


SOUTH  YORKSHIRE. 

The  weatlier  of  the  present  month,  up  to  the  last  six  or 
seven  days,  has  been  of  the  most  favourable  character  for  all 
farming  operations,  and  has  enabled  out-door  work  to  be  pro- 
secuted without  hindrance.  A  severe  frost  has,  however,  latterly 
prevailed,  and  although  at  the  time  we  write  the  laud  is  un- 
protected by  a  covering  of  suow,  no  serious  result  has  yet 
occurred  to  the  growing  wheat  plant.  The  exceedingly  fine 
weather  at  the  commencement  of  November  allowed  of  the 
full  sowing  of  wheat,  and  at  no  former  period  do  we  remember 
to  have  seen  so  large  a  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  this  plant.  Its  present  high  price,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  land  was  last  year  thrown  out  of  regular  course, 
furnish  the  reasons  for  this  addition.  So  far  it  has  generally 
come  up  well,  and  looks  exceedingly  healthy.  In  some  places, 
especially  upon  lieavy  soils,  we  have  heard  of  a  decided  want 
of  plant,  although  there  had  been  no  want  of  seed ;  and  on 
examination,  it  has  been  found  that  it  had  been  devoured  by 
the  grub.  Stackyards  look  thin,  especially  of  wheat ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  strong-land  districts  to  see  five  of 
beans  to  one  of  tha  former.  Beans  are  undoubtedly  a  very 
large  crop ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Michaelmas-sown,  they 
have  been  gathered  in  soft  condition,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  come  to  market  any  way  saleable  for  some  time.  As 
threshing  proceeds,  the  yield  of  wheat  becomes  known  with 
more  certainty ;  and,  from  all  we  hear,  the  decrease  is  full 
one-third  less  than  an  average.  Of  barley  there  is  not  the 
same  complaint.  The  frost  has  placed  a  sudden  check  upon 
the  growth  of  turnips,  which  we  find  to  strip  less  in  weight 
than  was  at  first  supposed  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  fine  wea- 
ther to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  loss  would  have  been  very 
much  aggravated,  since  from  it  the  bulb  was  enabled  to  grow 
to  a  period  much  longer  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
With  this  diminished  produce  store  stock  have,  nevertheless, 
of  late  sold  exceedingly  well.  At  York,  Doncaster,  and 
Bawtry  fairs,  we  never  saw  good  cattle  in  better  demand,  and 
with  a  good  inquiry  for  fat,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  hope  that 
their  winter  feeding  will  be  attended  with  profit.  If  beasts 
have  made  more  money,  we  do  not  believe  such  is  the  position 
of  sheep,  the  sale  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  stationary. 
The  price  of  wheat  still  continues  to  range  above  10s.  per 
bushel,  and  there  certainly  seems  no  prospect  of  any  abate- 
ment for  some  time  to  come.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  next  spring,  and  until  then  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtfid  that  it  will  decrease  in  value,  although  a 
variety  gf  circumstances  may  operate  in  fayouic  pf  ap  inoeas?. 
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ABERGAVENNY  FAIR.— There  were  no  less  than  1,000 
beasts  in  the  fair  ;  there  were  also  1,500  sheep,  and  from  60 
to  80  Pigs  penned,  for  which,  had  a  moderate  price  been 
asked,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  buyers.  What  stock 
of  all  descriptions  sold  did  not  realize  so  much  as  it  did  a 
month  ago  by  at  least  10  per  cent.  It  may  be  recorded  that 
this  has  been  the  largest  cattle  fair  that  has  been  known  in 
Abergavenny  for  years  past. 

BATTLE  FAIR  was  numerously  attended.  There  was  less 
stock  than  has  been  exhibited  on  some  previous  occasions. 
Still  what  there  was  met  with  ready  purchasers  at  high  prices. 

CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR.— The  number  pitched  was 
but  small,  a  little  above  100  tons.  The  fair  was  over  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  moraing,  and  not  a  cheese  left.  The  prices  ave- 
raged from  55s.  to  70s.,  few  being  under  60s.,  and  some 
ranging  at  72s.  and  743. 

CHESTER  FAIR.— Cattle  sold  at  5|d.  to  6d.  per  lb.; 
milking  beasts,  fresh  calved,  were  in  demand  at  good  prices; 
lean  stock  a  httle  lower  ;  fat  pigs  were  selling  well  at  about 
5|d.  per  lb.;  sheep  fetched  from  6d.  to  7d.,  but  not  many  of 
a  good  quality  were  shown.  There  were  very  few  good  horses 
shown,  the  weather  being  against  the  fair ;  but  those  that 
were  offered  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The  number 
of  beasts  in  the  fair  were — cows  556,  pigs  582,  sheep  430. 

CHESTERFIELD  FAIR.— The  show  of  cattle  was  an 
average  one  for  the  season.  Purchasers  were  chiefly  customers 
for  milkers  and  fresh  barren  young  stock  ;  other  descriptions 
heavy  sale,  at  losing  prices  to  the  dealers.  The  show  of  horses 
moderate  as  to  number  ;  very  few  good  animals,  but  those  of 
a  useful  nature  sold  at  high  prices.  A'ery  few  sheep,  and  better 
business  done  on  lower  terms.  Pigs,  heavy  sale.  A  moderate 
pitch  of  cheese,  several  factors'  lots  ;  real  home-made  good 
cheese  from  64s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.,  inferior  considerably  lower. 
Mrs.  AdUngton,  of  Calow,  who  is  celebrated  for  a  good  article, 
obtained  the  highest  price  in  the  fair. 

DARLINGTON  FAIR  was  very  thinly  attended  by  both 
buyers  and  sellers  ;  in  fact,  it  may  almost  be  pronounced  de- 
funct. 

DURHAM  FAIR. — There  was  a  large  show  of  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  and  sales  were  readily  effected,  though  at  a  slight 
decline  on  recent  markets.  The  best  milk  cows  sold  for  from 
\2l.  to  18/.,  inferior  cows  from  \2l.  downwards.  The  inquiry 
for  beasts  for  turnip  feeding  was  not  so  active  as  is  generally 
the  case  at  this  period,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  turnip 
crop  and  the  high  price  of  oilcake  and  meal ;  prices  varied 
from  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone,  according  to  forwardness  of 
condition  and  grazing  qualities.  Young  stock  for  the  straw 
yard  met  with  a  ready  sale  ;  year-and-half  and  two-years-old 
heifers  were  worth  from  71.  10s.  to  9/.  10s.;  best  quality, 
10/.;  steers  averaged  about  7  guineas  each.  There  was  a 
large  show  of  kyloes,  but  they  were  all  of  only  middling 
quality,  and  many  were  left  unsold ;  three-years-old  Scots 
heifers  were  worth  5/.  to  71.,  according  to  frame,  &c. ;  smaller 
heifers  and  bullocks  less  money,  but  hardly  any  of  the  latter 
description  were  sold,  dealers  not  being  willing  to  submit, 
although  comparatively  that  description  of  stock  is  much 
higher  than  country  beast.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of 
pigs  shown,  but  very  few  purchaser?.  The  best  quality  of 
quarter-old  shots  are  worth  15s.  to  18s  ;  young  pigs,  eight 
or  ten  weeks  old,  from  73.  6d.  ;  strong  shots  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  a 
stone  ;  fat  pigs  are  selling  from  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  3d.  a  stone. 

DOUNE  LAMMAS  MARKET,  (Wednesday  last.)— The 
show  of  cattle  was  fair  in  point  of  number,  but  the  quality 
not  so  good  as  exhibited  at  recent  markets.  The  stock  was 
principally  composed  of  Highland  cattle,  from  north  and  west. 
The  buyers  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  at  other 
markets  in  this  quarter.  The  weather  was  rather  unpro- 
pitious,  which  had  the  effect  of  showing  the  stock  to  a  very 
considerable  disadvantage.  Few  heifers :  they  were  in  de- 
mand ;  for  the  stots,  all  in  good  condition,  prices  were  fully  as 
good.  At  the  close  of  the  market  for  cattle,  even  although 
there  were  a  short  number,  a  good  mimber  were  upon  the 
first  day  unsold,    Tt  was  allowed  that  the  cattle,  upon  the 


whole,  were  fully  higher  in  price  than  at  recent  markets. 
The  fat  that  appeared  would  average  about  Ss.  6d.  per  Dutch 
stone.  This  market  was  thinly  attended  ;  the  stock  was  com- 
prised of  two  and  tliree-year-old  wedders  and  ewes.  The  ewes 
more  in  request,  and  brought  about  Is.  a-head  higher  than 
at  last  market,  and  a  shade  higher  than  at  last  Falkirk  tryst . 
There  were  few  Englishmen  to  purchase  ;  but  this  arofe  from 
the  fear  of  the  English  dealers  being  so  fair  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  of,  in  some  districts  of  the 
country,  the  turnip  crops  not  having  come  up.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  market  was  stiff ;  but  a  tolerable  clearance  was 
effected. 

F.AKENHAM  FAIR  was  not  a  good  one,  the  supply  of 
stock  being  smaller  than  usual.  On  the  first  day  there  was 
a  moderate  show  of  cattle,  but  a  smaller  on  the  second,  A 
good  amount  of  business  was  done,  high  prices  were  asked, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  sold.  The  show  of  sheep 
was  small ;  hoggets  fetched  from  203.  to  35s.  per  head,  and 
ewes  32s.  to  44s.  Very  few  horses  were  on  the  green,  and 
the  show  was  verv  poor. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  very  limited,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  trade  was  brisk  for  good  animals,  and  late  prices  were 
fully  supported.  Beef  from  6d.  to  6|d.  ;  and  mutton  from 
6|-d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET.— About  100  tons 
were  pitched.  Trade  dull,  and  prices  as  follows : — Best 
doidjles,  633.  to  683. ;  singles,  56s.  to  60s.  ;  seconds,  48s.  to 
52s. ;  skim,  32s.  to  36s.  per  cwt.  A  tolerable  clearance  was 
effected. 

LOCKERBY  PORK  MARKET.  —  This  was  our  first 
market  for  the  season.  There  were  plenty  of  buyers,  and  the 
market  was  rapidly  cleared  at  prices  which  have  not  been  rea- 
lized here  for  years.  There  were  120  carcasses  exposed,  the 
average  price  being  6s.  2d.  per  stone. 

LOUTH  FAIR.— A  large  show  of  store  cattle,  but  the 
bulk  were  of  inferior  quality,  ana  there  was  an  unusually  short 
supply  of  good  young  steers  from  two  to  three  years  old, 
which  on  account  of  their  scarcity  were  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  show  of  fat  beasts  was  not  large,  and  all  were  sold  readily 
at  prices  varying  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone.  There  was  a  small 
supply  of  sheep,  and  a  great  demand  for  the  useful  ones,  par- 
ticularly for  lambs,  which  realized  from  64d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 
There  were  more  horses  than  usual,  most  of  which  were  of 
inferior  quality  ;  anything  useful  for  agricultural  purposes  met 
with  a  ready  sale  at  a  good  price. 

M ALTON  FAIR. — There  was  a  short  supply  of  in-calving 
cows  and  heifers,  which  had  good  demand,  all  being  sold.  A 
small  number  of  barren  heifers  and  bullocks,  of  fresh  quality, 
were  all  cleared  away  at  good  prices.  Trade  was  slow  for 
barren  cows.  A  large  supply  of  Irish  heifers  and  bullocks  had 
only  limited  sale,  at  low  prices.  A  few  north  country  sheep 
were  shown,  but  they  met  with  slow  demand.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  Scotch  ponies,  useful  colts,  and  inferior  horses  were 
exhibited,  but  the  business  transacted  in  them  was  only  heavy. 
A  large  supply  of  pigs  had  heavy  sale  at  about  last  week's 
rates.  In  the  shambles  we  had  a  good  supply  of  meat,  which 
had  fair  sale.  Beef,  5d.  to  7d. ;  mutton,  55d.  to  6Jd. ;  veal, 
6d.  (o  8d. ;  pork,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Pork  pigs,  63.  6d.  per 
stone. 

MARLBOROUGH  FAIR.— There  was  a  short  supply  of 
sheep,  which  found  ready  purchasers  at  from  43.  to  6s.  per 
head  higher  prices  than  were  obtained  at  Devizes  fair;  in  fact, 
it  was  the  best  fair  for  sellers  that  has  been  held  this  season. 
One  very  prime  lot  of  lambs,  belonging  to  Mr.  King,  realized 
45s.  per  head.  There  was  a  lar^e  show  of  cart  colts,  which 
sold  readily  at  prices  varying  from  30  to  40  gs.  each.  There 
were  but  few  beasts  in  the  fair,  and  not  much  doing  in  that 
trade. 

MONMOUTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  large  show  of 
cattle  in  excellent  condition,  which  sold  at  very  high  prices. 
Horses  also  found  a  ready  sale,  Pigs  were  rather  lower  than 
Rt  the  last  monthly  market. 
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REPTON  FAIR  was  well  attended.  Beef  made  5d.to  5^d.; 
mutton,  5^d.  to  GJd.  There  wa3  a  good  show  of  cattle,  which 
sold  readily  at  good  prices.  Some  prime  cattle  were  shown. 
The  sheep  pens  were  well  filled.  There  were  but  few  fat  pigs, 
and  those  made  9s.  3d.  per  score.  The  show  of  horses  was 
small. 

RUGBY  FAIR  ended  on  the  22ud  inst.  The  two  first 
days  were  devoted  principally  to  the  sale  of  first-class  hunters 
and  carriage  horses.  The  supply  being  small,  and  the  demand 
great,  the  prices  realized  were  exceedingly  high.  Thursday 
and  Friday  brought  a  large  quantity  of  draught  horses,  colts, 
and  yearlings  to  the  fair ;  the  formfr  brought  from  £60  to 
£70  each,  and  the  two  latter  ranged  fiom  £25  to  £40  each. 
Although  the  prices  asked  were  high,  great  numbers  were  dis- 
posed of.  It  was  remarked  that  the  breed  had  much  improved. 
The  beast  fair  was  very  large,  exceedingly  so.  Beef,  5d.  to 
6id. ;  mutton,  6d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

SETTLE  F0RTNIC4HTLY  FAIR.— We  had  rather  a 
heavy  market  for  sheep,  but  only  a  scanty  supply  of  beef, 
which  was  a  little  dearer  than  at  the  last  fair.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  average  prices  for  sheep,  but  being  a  heavy  show, 
tliey  were  not  quite  as  readily  sold. 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  snp- 
\)]y  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  a  large  attendance  of  buyers. 
iVlutton  realized  from  6d.  to  7d. ;  beef,  5^d.  to  6id.  per  lb. 

TRURO  FAIR  was  well  supplied  and  numerously  at- 
tended. There  was  a  brisk  sale,  especially  for  sheep,  of  which 
P16  were  penned  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  were  sold  at  prices 


averaging  about  G^d.  per  lb.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
sheep  that  have  been  sold  at  this  fair  for  many  years.  There 
was  also  a  large  supply  of  bullocks,  and  a  good  demand  for 
fat  cattle,  which  averaged  about  563.  per  cwt.  Store  bullocks 
were  from  403.  to  45s.  per  cwt.  The  cows  and  calves  in  the 
fair  were  but  few  in  number.  There  were  286  bullocks  sold ; 
and,  altogether,  a  large  amount  of  business  was  transacted. 

YEOVIL  FAIR  was  fully  attended  with  farmers,  millers, 
dealers,  and  a'l  sorts  of  fair-seekers.  The  supply  of  sheep  was 
tolerably  good,  for  there  were  upwards  of  4,000  penned  ;  and 
a  fair  number  of  them  changed  hands  at  about  the  same  prices 
as  those  that  have  been  obtained  at  the  late  fairs.  There  was 
a  good  supply  of  cow  stork,  for  upwards  of  600  were  offered, 
the  best  of  which  fetched  high  prices,  but  the  inferior  ones 
metti  dull  sale.  The  number  of  pigs  penned  was  about  230, 
but  the  trade  was  not  over  brisk,  neither  were  prices  so  high 
as  those  obtained  about  a  fortnight  since.  The  horse  fair  was 
one  of  the  roughest  that  has  been  known  for  many  years,  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  good  animal  offered,  and  therefore  but 
very  few  of  them  found  purchasers. 

YORK  FAIR.— We  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  good-bred 
shorthorned  steers,  heifers,  and  west  country  draped  cows, 
also  of  horned  and  polled  Scots,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  all  of  which 
met  with  fair  demand,  at  prices  firm  upon  past  markets,  and 
a  good  clearance  made  in  them.  The  horse  fair,  like  its  pre- 
decessor on  the  14th  inst.,  was  of  a  middling  character,  ex- 
cept for  some  Irish  colts  and  fillies,  from  two  to  four  years 
old,  which  were  of  a  very  useful  sort,  and  met  with  good  sale. 


REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


In  our  review  of  the  trade  for  the  month  now 
about  to  terminate,  v/e  shall  have  fewer  changes  to 
notice  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  preceding 
month  since  harvest.  Nothing  has  transpired  to 
alter  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  E.vperience  has 
proved  that  the  estimate  taken  of  the  yield  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  country  soon  after  it  was 
gathered  was,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  correct.  If 
we  have  erred  at  all,  we  have  in  our  previous  arti- 
cles taken  somewhat  too  favourable  a  view,  the 
yield  of  wheat  from  the  straw  having,  as  thrashing 
has  been  proceeded  with,  fallen  short  rather  than 
e.'cceeded  expectation ;  and  we  have  heard  of  in- 
stances where  the  produce  has  not  given  more  than 
half  the  usual  average  of  former  years  off  the  same 
land.  But  these  are  extreme  cases ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  total  yield  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  come  up  to  about  iivo-tJiirds  of  an 
avei-age.  This  deficiency  is,  however,  enormous  ; 
and,  to  cover  the  same,  we  shall  probably  need  to 
import  an  extra  four  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat, 
which,  added  to  the  average  imports  of  good 
seasons — which  have  for  several  consecutive  years 
amounted  to  from  four  to  five  millions — the  total 
required  would  appear  likely  to  be  the  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  eight  to  nine  millions  of  foreign 
wheat. 

This  calculation  we  do  not  presume  to  give  as 
accurate,  as,  in  the  absence  of  statistical  returns  of 
the  annual  produce  or   consumption  of  the  king- 


dom, definite  conclusions  can  scarcely  be  hoped  to 
be  arrived  at.  This  is,  however,  certain,  that 
authorities  of  deservedly  high  standing  in  the  trade 
estimate  our  wants  at  a  still  higher  rate.  The  im- 
portations thus  far  have  been  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  but  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  country.  In  the  month  ending 
Sept.  5,  we  imported  546,924  qrs.  of  wheat,  and 
381,011  cwts.  of  flour;  in  that  ending  Oct.  5, 
4GS,467  qrs,  of  wheat,  and  463,543  cwts.  of  flour  ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  month,  ending  the  5th  inst., 
425,866  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  302,355  cwts.  of  flour. 
Taking  4  cwt.  as  equal  to  1  qr.  of  wheat — which 
will  be  near  enough  for  general  purposes — we 
shall  have  received  for  the  first  quarter  l,728,134qrs. 
of  wheat,  which,  supposing  the  importers  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  rate  wp  to  next  harvest,  would 
give  only  0,912,536  qrs. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  during  the  next 
three  months  the  supplies  from  abroad  will  be  much 
smaller  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  quarter.  In 
the  natural  course  of  things,  we  may  expect  the 
navigation  of  the  Baltic  to  become  impeded,  as 
usual,  during  the  winter.  But  even  if  there  should 
be  no  severe  frost,  the  great  reduction  which  stocks 
of  old  wheat  have  undergone  in  that  quarter — in 
consequence  of  the  large  shipments  which  have 
been  made  during  the  autumn  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium — would  render  exports  on 
the  same  scale  impossible,  as  the  new  wheat  has 
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not  yet  come  forward  in  quantities  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  ship  the  same 
until  it  shall  have  been  hardened  by  an  interval  of 
frost,  a  great  portion  of  the  harvest  in  the  north  of 
Europe  having  been  secured  in  soft  condition. 

From  France,  and,  indeed,  from  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  the  export  of  grain  l\a8  been 
long  prohibited,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of 
the  yield.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wc  shall  have 
to  look  to  more  distant  quarters  for  our  supi)lies. 
America  and  the  Black  Sea  are  the  most  probable 
sources  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  ships,  and  the  extraordinary  high  freights,  the 
west  and  east  might  render  us  eflicient  aid.  The 
latest  advices  from  America  state,  however,  that 
a  sudden  start  of  about  8s.  per  qr.  had  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  inconsequence  of  the  supplies 
from  the  interior  having  proved  inadequate  to 
satisfy  the  European  demand ;  it  seems  tolerably 
plain,  therefore,  that  to  obtain  substantial  assistance 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  high  rates. 

At  the  principal  Black  Sea  ports  very  large  stocks 
are  held ;  but  these  are  almost  useless,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  as  vessels  are  so  scarce  there 
that  freights  had,  by  the  last  accounts,  risen  to  24s. 
6d.  per  qr.  at  Odessa,  and  34s.  per  qr.  had  been 
actually  paid  at  Galatz  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Another  impediment  to  England  receiving  any  large 
quantity  of  wheat  from  thence  exists  in  the  fact  that 
France  continues  to  outbid  us ;  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  shipments  from  the  Black 
Sea  have,  during  the  last  three  months,  been  for 
Marseilles. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  once  more  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  extent  of  our  wants,  and 
the  difficulties  we  are  likely  to  have  to  encounter 
in  providing  for  the  same.  This  is  done  with  no 
view  to  encourage  speculation,  but  simply  that  our 
agricultural  friends  may  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  so  as  to  form  their  own 
opmion  as  to  the  probable  future  course  of  prices. 

The  weather  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable 
since  the  close  of  October  for  out-door  labours ; 
the  land  has  been  gradually  freed  of  superfluous 
moisture,  and  the  night  frosts  have  not  been  so 
severe  as  seriously  to  interrupt  ploughing.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  work  has  consequently  been  ac- 
complished in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  farmers 
have  been  too  closely  engaged  in  the  fields  to  admit 
of  much  corn  being  brought  to  market.  The  trade 
nevertheless  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  wheat  receded  2s. 
to  3s.  per  qr.  in  value  at  most  of  the  principal  pro- 
vincial markets.  This  decHne  has  since  been  nearly 
recovered,  and  quotations  are  now  as  high  as  at  any 
previous  period,    The  strikes  among  the  operatives 


in  the  manufacturing  districts,  together  with  the 
dearncss  of  liread,  may  perhaps  lessen  the  con- 
siunption  ;  but  thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
being  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  no  cheap 
substitutes  for  bread.  Meat  is  dear ;  oatmeal  is 
relatively  higher  than  Hour,  and  potatoes  are  dearer 
than  either  of  the  articles  named  :  bread  continues 
therefore  to  be  used  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  exten- 
sively as  in  more  moderate  seasons,  and  stocks  of 
wheat  and  ilour  iu  granary  are,  notwithstanding  the 
liberal  character  of  the  arrivals  from  abroad,  thus 
far  diminishing. 

Though  barley  has  all  through  the  season  been 
bringing  very  high  prices,  the  deliveries  from 
the  growers  were  until  lately  by  no  means  free, 
which  led  to  the  l)elief  that  the  produce  of  this 
grain  had  not  turned  out  so  satisfactory  in  quantity 
as  was  believed  at  harvest  time ;  we  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  barley  crop  will  pay  the 
farmer  better  this  year  than  any  other.  A  consi- 
derable portion  was  no  doubt  injured  by  the  wet 
weather  at  harvest  time;  but  all  qualities  have 
brought,  and  are  still  bringing,  high  rates  ;  we  are 
therefore  not  surprised  that  growers  should  have 
thrashed  barley  in  preference  to  wheat,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  will  continue  to  adoj)t 
that  course  for  some  time.  A  moderate  reaction 
in  prices  of  the  first-named  article  may  therefore  be 
expected ;  indeed,  within  the  last  week  or  two  a 
decline  of  about  2s.  per  qr.  has  taken  place  at  most 
of  the  provincial  markets.  Of  old  barley  there 
appears  to  be  none  remaining  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  oat  crop  in  England  has  given  Ijut  a  poor 
return  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  old  stocks 
are  completely  exhausted  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Ireland  has  fared  better ;  but  the  late  floods  have 
done  great  damage  there  to  the  stacks  left  in  the 
fields,  and,  judging  from  the  supplies  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  markets,  the 
quality  is  far  from  what  might  be  desired. 

The  produce  of  beans  and  peas  would  appear  to 
have  been  over-rated  ;  and  these  articles  have  risen 
rapidly  since  the  conclusion  of  harvest. 

With  regard  to  potatoes,  the  usual  uncertainty 
prevails.  In  some  districts  the  disease  is  said  to 
have  proved  very  destructive,  whilst  in  others  com- 
paratively little  harm  has,  it  is  stated,  been  done ; 
if,  however,  price  is  any  criterion,  great  scarcity 
appears  to  exist,  as  this  article  is  selling  at  very  full 
rates  on  this  side  of  the  channel  as  well  as  in 
Ireland. 

On  the  whole,  we  much  fear  that  we  are  about 
to  experience  a  very  dear  winter,  and  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community  wiU  have  to  en- 
counter great  hardships. 

The  Eastern  question  remains  in  the  same  state 
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of  uncertainty  as  for  months  ])ast.  The  reports 
from  that  quarter  are  so  httle  to  be  depended  on, 
that  the  news  given  one  day  as  authentic  is  fre- 
quently contradicted  the  next,  and  very  little  is  thus 
far  known  as  to  the  actual  position  of  aftairs.  On 
the  whole,  the  Turks  appear  to  have  had  the  best 
of  the  fighting ;  but  such  advantages  as  they  have 
gained  rather  widens  than  narrows  the  probability 
of  an  amicable  settlement.  England  and  France 
Ktand  pledged  to  support  Turkey,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently a  possibility,  not  to  say  a  probability,  of 
these  countries  being  sooner  or  later  involved  in 
the  quarrel.  To  foresee  the  ultimate  result  is  im- 
possible ;  but  in  considering  the  future,  the  chances 
of  war  ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  general  remarks  may 
not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  our  readers, 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  them  our  usual 
report  of  the  occurrences  at  Mark  Lane  during  the 
month. 

We  may  commence  by  stating  that  the  fluctua- 
tions have  been  less  violent,  and  that  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  excitement ;  but  that  business, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  decidedly  of  a  healthy  cha- 
racter. The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the 
port  of  London  have  been  very  small,  and  the  quan- 
tity which  has  comeforward  byland-carriage  from  the 
home  counties  quite  trifling.  The  town  millers  have, 
however,  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  caution ;  and 
during  the  first  fortnight  the  tendency  of  prices 
was  downwards.  The  few  runs  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk  wheat  exhibited  on  the  7th  inst.,  were 
placed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  though  prices 
were  not  generally  quoted  lower,  buyers  managed 
in  most  cases  to  purchase  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper  than 
on  that  day  week.  This  decline  may  be 
regared  as  moderate,  considering  that  at  most 
of  the  country  markets  prices  had  in  the 
meantime  given  way  fully  2s.  per  qr.  There 
was  no  improvement  in  the  demand  on  the 
14th,  but  factors  resisted  any  further  reduction,  and 
since  then  the  tone  of  the  trade  has  become  firmer  : 
indeed,  on  the  21st  the  partial  decline  of  Is.  per  qr. 
noticed  above  was  entirely  recovered,  and  we  con- 
sider prices  quite  as  high  now  as  they  were  at  the 
close  of  last  month.  Good  runs  of  red  wheat  are 
worth  74s.  to  75s.,  and  fine  samples  of  white  80s. 
per  qr.  The  weekly  average  for  London,  published 
on  Friday  last,  was  76s.  lOd. ;  and  that  for  the  king- 
dom, published  the  day  before,  72s.  9d.  per  qr.  This 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  rates  current,  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  large  proportion  of 
inferior  qualities  of  wheat  embraced  in  these  re- 
turns, the  quotations  for  good  runs  at  Mark  Lane 
appear  moderate. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have  been 
large  ;  during  the  first  fortnight  90,000  qrg,  were 


received,  and  the  sup})lies  since  have  amounted  to 
about  40,000,  making  130,000  qrs.  in  all.  More 
than  the  usual  proportion  has  been  from  Russia, 
and  we  have  now  a  larger  quantity  of  that  descrip- 
tion on  the  market  than  any  other.  A  reduction 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  generally  acceded  to  by 
importers  on  the  7th  instant,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding week  rather  large  parcels  changed  hands  at 
the  decline.  A  large  nuniber  of  country  buyers 
have  visited  Mark  Lane  within  the  last  fortnight, 
with  the  view  of  buying  foreign  wheat,  but  they 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  prices  asked,  and 
have  consequently  not  operated  so  freely  as  they 
probably  would  have  done  if  holders  had  been  a 
little  more  disposed  to  meet  their  views.  A  good 
business  has  nevertheless  been  transacted,  and  the 
reduction  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  has  been  fully  recovered.  Archangel,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Odessa  wheat  may  be  classed  to- 
gether. These  sorts  have  sold  at,  and  are  now 
worth,  according  fo  quality,  from  60s.  up  to  66s. 
The  finer  kinds  of  Black  Sea  wheat  range  from 
65s.  to  70s.,  Lower  Baltic  from  70s.  up  to  78s., 
and  Danzig  from  72s.  up  to  82s.  per  qr.  Some 
very  fine  white  American  has  lately  commanded 
the  last  named  price,  the  weight  being  very  heavy, 
and  those  millers  who  have  tried  this  description 
speak  highly  of  its  mealing  properties.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  stock  of  foreign  wheat  in  warehouse  in  London. 
The  most  generally-received  computation  is  400,000 
to  500,000  qrs. — a  large  quantity,  but  not  very 
formidable,  if  we  should  be  called  upon  to  provide 
for  a  wide  circle  of  country;  and,  judging  from  the 
regular  visits  of  buyers  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  appears  a  strong  probability  of 
large  drafts  being  made  on  our  resources.  As 
there  has  been  very  little  disposition  to  enter  into 
speculative  investments,  the  transactions  in  float- 
ing cargoes  have  been  less  extensive  than  last 
month  ;  the  high  pretensions  of  sellers  has  also 
been  against  extensive  transactions,  and  the  opera- 
tions m  Black  Sea  wheat  on  passage  have  been 
more  trifling  than  in  any  preceding  month  for  a 
considerable  time  past.  The  arrivals  off  the  coast 
have  been  quite  unimportant,  and  some  of  those 
that  have  come  forward  have  been  taken  for  the 
continent.  The  offers  of  wheat  free  on  board 
at  Baltic  ports  have  for  the  most  part  been  at  too 
high  rates  to  allow  of  sales  being  made  :  for  good 
red  wheat  as  much  as  75s.  to  76s.,  and  for  fine 
Danzig  76s.  to  78s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  has 
been  asked. 

Quotations  of  town-manufactured  flour  have 
undergone  no  change  since  our  last.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  month  the  sale  was  rather  slow,  but 
within  the  last   week  or  two   the  inquiry  has  im" 
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proved,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  millers 
have  worked  up  their  stocks  pretty  closely.  The  ar- 
rivals of  country  flour  have  not  been  large,  and 
previous  rates  have  been  steadily  supported.  The 
supplies  from  America  have  fallen  materially  short 
of  expectation,  and  the  quantity  of  good  quality 
remaining  in  warehouse  is  insignificant.  The  hea- 
viness which  prevailed  in  the  wheat  trade  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  has  some  influence  on 
American  flour,  but  good  brands  were  at  no  time 
oft'ered  below  40s.,  and  for  superior  Baltimore  42s. 
per  brl.  has  lately  been  paid.  Prices  are,  and  have 
for  some  time  been,  considerably  higher  in  the 
London  market  than  at  Liverpool ;  the  consequence 
of  which  will  probably  be,  that  a  larger  share  of  the 
consignments  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
will  be  directed  to  this  market  than  usual. 

The  arrivals'of  home-grown  barley  have  increased 
since  our  last,  and  the  demand  having  rather 
slackened,  factors  have  had  to  give  way  in  prices. 
The  turn  was  already  in  favour  of  the  buyer  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month ;  on  the  14th  inst.  a  de- 
cline of  Is.,  and  on  the  21st  a  further  fall  of  2s. 
per  qr.  took  place,  without  inducing  the  maltsters 
and  distillers  to  take  more  than  they  required  for 
immediate  use.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been 
slow,  but  no  further  abatement  has  been  submitted 
to.  Foreign  barley  has  come  sparingly  forward, 
and  grinding  qualities  have  been  in  steady  request 
throughout  the  month.  The  market  is  quite  l)are 
of  good  Danish  and  similar  sorts,  and  52  to  53lb. 
quality  could  not  at  present  be  bought  below  36s. 
to  37s.  per  qr.  Egyptian,  partially  damaged,  has 
been  sold  at  28s.  to  30s.  per  qr.,  and  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  at  the  last  named  rate. 

The  decline  in  the  finer  kinds  of  barley  has,  as 
usual,  had  some  influence  on  the  value  of  malt,  and 
quotations  are  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  last  month. 

The  supplies  of  oats  from  our  own  coast  have  been 
quite  insignificant ;  and  until  last  week  the  arrivals 
from  Ireland  were  small,  but  since  then  some  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  latter.  From  abroad 
we  have  received  a  fair  quantity  for  the  time  of 
year,  principally  from  Russian  and  Dutch  ports. 
The  fluctuations  in  prices  have  not  been  of  much 
importance,  and  the  trade,  though  firm,  has  not 
been  lively.  The  large  dealers  have  conducted 
their  operations  with  extreme  caution,  under  the 
impression  that  they  might  be  able  to  buy  some- 
what lower  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  fall  of 
about  6d.  per  qr.  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
and  which  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  re- 
covered, prices  have  not  given  way.  Indeed 
Russian  oats  are  actually  dearer  at  present  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  October,  good  Archangels 
having  lately  brought  26s.,  and  fine  27s.  to  2Ss. 


per  {jr.  The  new  English  are  generally  of  light 
weight,  and  a  good  deal  discoloured  by  weather ; 
the  lightest  sorts,  weighing  35  to  361bs.  per  bush., 
have  been  sold  at  24s.  to  25s.,  and  the  finer  kinds 
26s.  to  2Ss.  per  qr.  The  new  Irish  have  come  to 
hand  in  very  soft  condition;  dry  parcels  have 
brought  2Ss.  up  to  30s.,  but  the  damp  samples 
have  been  difficult  of  disposal  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
less  money.  The  new  Scotch  oats  are  well  spoken 
of,  but  the  small  lots  which  have  hitherto  ajipeared 
have  hardly  sufficed  to  allow  of  an  opinion  being 
formed  in  regard  to  quality.  Fine  old  Scotch  feed 
have  realized  the  high  price  of  36s.,  and  even  38s. 
per  qr. 

The  arrivals  of  beans  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand,  and  a  material  advance  has  con- 
sequently taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  article. 
The  upward  movement  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  export  from  Egypt 
has  been  prohibited.  Fine  old  English  beans  are 
now  worth  5Ss.  to  60s.,  and  new  from  45s.  to  50s. 
per  qr.  Egyptians  have  risen  very  nearly  10s.  per 
qr.  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks. 

Several  cargoes  of  white  peas  having  been  re. 
ceived,  and  a  few  lots  of  home-growth  having 
besides  come  forward,  the  extreme  rates  current  in 
October  have  not  been  maintained.  English  boilers, 
such  as  would  have  brought  70s.  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month,  have  latterly  been  offered  at  65s. 
per  qr.  without  meeting  with  much  attention ;  and 
foreign,  capital  breakers,  may  be  had  at  present  at 
60s.  per  qr.  We  are  now  approaching  the  time  of 
year  when  the  consumption  of  peas  is  usually  the 
greatest,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  prices  may 
again  take  a  start.  In  the  value  of  grey  and  maple 
no  change  has  occurred. 

There  has  been  much  less  doing  in  floating  car- 
goes of  Indian  corn  than  in  ordinary  seasons  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year.  The  demand  on 
Irish  account  has  been  comparatively  trifling,  and, 
if  we  had  received  anything  like  the  usual  supply, 
prices  would  in  all  probability  have  given  way. 
So  small,  however,  have  been  the  arrivals  off  the 
coast,  that,  with  a  greatly  circumscribed  demand, 
hardly  a  single  parcel  is  left  undisposed  of.  Prices 
have  consequently  moved  up,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  activity  in  the  inquiry. 

^^'e  have  already  made  some  allusion  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  article  to  the  position  of  the  grain 
trade  at  some  of  the  foreign  markets;  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  adopt  our  usual  plan,  and  finish  by 
giving  the  substance  of  the  most  recently  received 
advices  from  abroad. 

The  weather  in  the  north  of  Europe  appears  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  experienced  here  — dry  and 
cold,  but  no  frost  of  consequence.  Farmers  have, 
consequently,  been  enabled  to  get  their  autumn 
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seed  in  under  favourable  circumstances ;  and,  if  the 
seasons  should  prove  propitious,  we  might  easily 
see  very  low  prices  after  harvest  next  year.  Mean- 
while, the  reports  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
result  of  the  last  crop  in  Germany  and  Lower 
Poland  are  fully  confirmed,  and  stocks  of  old  being 
almost  everywhere  reduced  into  a  very  small  com- 
pass, there  is  not  much  prospect  of  prices  giving 
way  at  present,  more  especially  as  the  wants  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  rather  exaggerated 
than  under-rated  by  the  Baltic  merchants. 

From  Danzig  we  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the 
English  and  French  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat,  several  parcels  had  been  bought  for 
shipment  to  Belgium,  and  that  the  supplies  had 
hardly  sufficed  to  meet  the  demand  for  inferior  qua- 
lities of  new,  weighing  only  58lbs.,  equal  to  6ls. ; 
for  good  mixed,  of  6llbs.  weight,  66s.;  and  for 
fine  high-mixed,  69s.  6d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board, 
had  been  paid.  Vessels  were  very  scarce  ;  one  had 
been  taken  up  for  Dunkirk  at  6s.  per  qr.  freight, 
one  for  Hull  at  4s.  9d.,  and  one  for  Perth  at  4s. 
per  qr. 

From  Stettin  we  have  letters  dated  the  '22nd 
inst.  Supplies  of  new  wheat  had  come  forward 
sparingly,  and  that  which  had  been  received  had 
proved  of  only  moderate  quality.  Good  red  wheat, 
61  to  625lbs.  weight,  was  then  quoted  65s.  per  qr., 
free  on  board ;  Pommeranian  barley,  of  52lbs., 
35s.  perqr. 

From  Rostock  we  learn,  under  date  of  the  22nd 
inst.,  that  holders  of  wheat  had  shown  rather  more 
disposition  to  realize  ;  fine  qualities  had,  however, 
not  been  offered  below  69s.  6d.  per  qr.,  free  on 
board. 

The  advices  from  the  other  lower  ports  are  of  a 
similar  character.  Old  stocks  seem  to  be  nearly 
exhausted  all  over  the  continent ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  hitherto  learned,  we  are  not  induced  to 
take  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  new. 
In  France  prices  of  wheat  have  of  late  rather 
receded ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wants 
of  that  country  are  very  great,  aud  that  importations 
on  a  large  scale  will  continue  to  be  required  right 
up  to  harvest. 

At  Marseilles,  nearly  300,000  qrs.  of  Black  Sea 
wheat  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  week ;  this  had  caused  a  temporary  depres- 
sion, but  Polish  Odessa  wheat— after  having  been 
as  low  as  53s. — had  again  rallied  to  60s.  per  qr. 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  learn  that  purchases  had 
been  made  at  Galatz  and  Odessa  for  account  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  at  full  terms,  but  that  com- 
paratively little  was  being  shipped  to  British  ports. 
At  Odessa,  Polish  wheat  had  realized  39s.  to  42s. 
6d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  according  to  quality. 
Vessels  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  freights  high. 


,  43 
.  31 
extra 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shilliugs  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Eases  aiid  Kent,  white......   68  to  70    fine   75  82 

Ditto  ditto        new....     65       70 

Ditto  ditto  red 62      68 

Ditto  ditto        new 61       70 

Norfolk,  Lincoln. &Yorksh., red..    60      68 

Barley,  malting,  new.  .41     43  ... .  Chevalier. 
Distilling  . .    34    36 Grinding. 

MALT,Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Sufifolk,  new  64       65 
Ditto  ditto  old  64      65 

Kingston, Ware,  and  town  made.ne w6  8      70 
Ditto  ditto  old  66       68 

Oats,  English  feed . .  25       27 Potato. . 

Scotch  feed..    28    33   Potato.. 

Irish  feed,  white 26      27 

Ditto.black 23      25 

Rye 36 

Beans,  Mazagan 41 

Ticks 43 

Harrow 45 

Pigeon 46 

Peas,  wliite  boilers  63    65. .  Maple  44    47 

Flouk,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  — 
Households,  Town  553.  fiSs.  Country 
Norfolk  and  Sutfolk,  ex-ship  ....    — 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quatter 

WHEAT,Dantzic, mixed. .  68  to  72  high  mixed  76     78extra  80 


fine  75  82 
75 
75 
74 
46 
35 
67 
65 
70 
69 
30 
35 
28 
26 


27 
33 
fine 
fine 


40  old- 
43  „ 
45  „ 
47  „ 
50  „ 
Grey 


47 
48 
50 
54 
41 
70 
59 
57 


70 


73  „ 
..  73  „ 
68  extra  . . 
68  white  68 
68  „  68 
—  old  — 
60    fine  62 


Konigsberg 66     68 

Rostock,  new 63    71     fine  . . . 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  66 

Silesian „    66 

Danisn  and  Holsteiu „    66 

Rhine  and  Belgiimi „   — 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. .    58 

Barley,  griadiug  33     36 DistiUiug..    34 

Malting none  — 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  and  Polands  27s.,  29s.  . .  Feed  . .    24 
Danish  &  Swedish  feed  27s.  to  293.    Stralsund  29 

Russian 25     26 French. .    24 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein    44 

Konigsberg . .    47     50 Egyptian  . .    46 

Peas,  feeding 50      55  fine  boilers  55 

Indian  Corn,  white 37      42      yellow     37 

Flour,  French,  per  sack  (none)  —      —        none      — 
American,  sour  per  barrel  33      35        sweet      38 


75 
76 
71 

74 
73 

64 
38 

27 
30 
25 

48 
50 
60 
42 

42 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

For  the  last  Six  Weeks. 


Wheat. 

8.      d. 

68     4 
68  11 


Week  Ending 
Oct.  15,  1853. 
Oct.  22,  1853. 
Oct.  29,  1853. .  I  69  1 
Nov.  5,  1853..  71  9 
Nov.  12,  1853..  I  73  7 
Nov.  19,  1853. .  '  72     7 

Aggregate  average] 
of  last  six  weeks  70     9 

Comparative  avge.j 

same  time  last  year  39    2 

Duties '    1    0 


Barley. 

s.  d.  i 

|40  1[ 

40  7 

40  9i 

41  3 

42  2 
42  3! 


Oats,  j  Tlye.  'Beans 

s.    d.  { s.    d.  s.    d. 
23  10  39  1145     8 


2  38  4 

40  10 

43  0 

42  7 


45     7 
48    4 

48  10 

49  9 


43  11  52     6 


Peaa. 
s.  d. 
45    4 

50  7 

51  10 
53  3 
56  7 
56     7 


41     2   24  11 


29    4' 
1    0 


18    2 
1    0 


41     5  48    6  52    4 


27    4  34  10 
1     O!  1    0 


31  11 
1    0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 


Averages  from   last  Friday's 


Averages  from  the  correspond- 


Gazette. 

Av. 

ing  Gazette  in  1852 

Av. 

Qrs. 

8.   d. 

Qrs. 

a.    d 

Wheat.. 

..   65,173  . 

.    72    7 

Wheat....    96,792  .. 

40 

Barley. . 

..    98,943  . 

.    42    3 

Barley....  107,394  .. 

30    6 

Oats    .. 

..    15,100  . 

.    26     0 

Oats    ....    21,509  . . 

18    9 

Rye.... 

236  . 

.   43  11 

Rye 94  .. 

29    9 

Beans . . 

..     4,497  . 

.    52    6 

Beans  ....      5,229  .. 

35     0 

Peas   .. 

..     2,386  . 

,    56    7 

Peas    ....     3,332  .. 

33    2 
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DlACiRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE    PRICE    OF   WHEAT  during  thl  six 

WEEKS   ENDING   NOVEMBER   19,  1853. 


Oct,  29, 


Pkice. 

Oct.  15. 

73s,     7(1. 

7is.    7d. 

71s.     !>(!. 

69s.     Id. 

fi8s.  Ud. 

••  r 

68s.     -Id, 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Very  high  prices  were  asked  for  Cloverseed.    Canary- 
seed  was  easier  to  buy.     Other  articles  unaltered. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  60s.  to  648. ;  crushing  483.  to  54s. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £9  lOs.  to  £10  10s, 

Rapeseed  (per  last) £30  to  £34 

Ditto  Cake  (ijer  ton) £6  15s.  to  £7  58. 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal)  ....    00s.  to  00s. 

Mustard  (perbush.)  whitenew  14s.to  16s., brown  old  10s. to  13s, 

Corian.ler  (per  cwt.) new  lOs.  to  ISs.,  old  10s.  to  158. 

Canary  (per  qr.)    64s.  to  70s, 

Tares,  Winter  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  Od. . .  Spring,  per  bush.,  (none) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) v.  new  423.  to  44s.,  old  44s.  to  48s. 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal.) 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)    22s.  to  203. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  . .  00s.  to  OOs. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 
Linseed  (per  qr.).. ..  Baltic, 45s.  to  48s.;   Odessa,  53s.  to  553. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £9    10s.  to  £10  lOs. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £6  15s.  to  £7  5s. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  33s.  to  35s.,  Do.  Dutch,  373.  to  38s. 
Tares  (per  qr.)  ....    old,  small  30s.  to  36s.,  large  36s.  to  423. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)   283.  to  35s, 

Coriander  (per  cwt,)  , . . , 10s.  to  133. 

Clover,  red 66s.  to  963 

Ditto,  white SSs.  tu  783. 

Linseed  continues  steady,  at  full  prices.  Black  Sea,  ex  ship, 
538.;  mid.  Calcutta,  538.;  Archangel,  448. ;  and  Riga,  42s. 
per  qr.    Cakes  command  extreme  rates. 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  Nov.  28. 

The  inactivity  usual  at  this  period  continues  to  prevaU  in  our 
market ;  but  prices  remain  Arm,  as  holders  evince  no  disposition 
to  press  their  hops  on  sale.  Hart  &  Wilson. 

The  Imports  of  Hops  into  London  last  week  were : — 611 
bales  from  Hambro,'  236  do.  from  Antwerp,  and  292  from 
Ostend. 

HOPS. — A  correspondent  of  the  Sussex  Express,  who  signs 
himself  a  "  Looker  On,"  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  general  dis' 
position  of  the  grower  of  hops  is  to  hold  for  a  better  market 
than  at  present — the  trade  at  this  time  being  dull,  as  is  usually 
the  case  at  the  end  of  November — and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  remain  so  for  a  short  time;  but,  from  the  fact  of 
the  country  and  the  consumers  generally  having  scarcely  any 
stock  on  hand,  an  vmprecedented  demand  is  fully  expected, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  on  hand  having  at  no  time 
since  1817,!;  been  so  small  as  now,  gives  confidence  to  the 
holders,  and  they  well  know,  when  there  is  so  much  vermin  in 
the  previous  autumn  as  last  September,  that  hops  seldom 
£scape  a  considerable  blight ;  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the 
effect  of  a  small  crop  or  half  a  crop  would  be  next  year — 
doubtless  the  great  consumer  dees  not  fail  to  notice  it,  and,  if 
he  can  find  the  market  easy,  would  not  fail  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, very  properly,  of  nursing  his  stock,  though  at  a  higher 
price  than  m  the  years  of  great  plenty.  A  very  short  crop 
would  yield  extravagant  prices  despite  all  the  foreign  hops, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  brewers  and  some  others  have 
had  their  meetings,  to  hold  off  the  market  as  long  as  they  can. 
This  may  induce  the  growers  to  do  the  same. " 


POTATO    MARKETS. 

southwark  waterside. 

Monday,  Nov.  28. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  very  large 
number  of  arrivals,  both  coastwise  and  from  the  Rhine, 
and  trade  is  much  depressed  :  the  larger  proportion  of 
cargoes  in  very  bad  condition. 

The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : — 

£         8.  £  8. 

East  Lothian  Retjents  ....  100  0  to  130  0 

Perthshire  ditto 70  0  —  100  0 

Forfarshire  ditto 70  0  —  1 00  0 

Fifeshire  ditto 70  0  —  100  0 

Reds  and  Cups   50  0—90  0 

Rhenish  whites 50  0—80  0 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS,  Nov.  28. 

Coastwise  the  arrivals  of  potatoes  continue  good.  The 
imports  last  week  were  large — viz.,  140  tons  from  Sta- 
venger,  1,200  from  Rotterdam,  350  from  Gothenburg, 
4  from  Hambro',  40ffrom  Uddevalla,  1  from  Marseilles, 
320  from  Dordt,  4  from  Cork,  190  from  Dublin,  10 
frona  Waterford,  and  90  from  Belfast.  Our  markets 
are  dull,  as  follows  :  Scotch,  75s.  to  145s.  ;  Irish,  95s. 
to  105s.  ;  foreii^n,  OOs,  to  140s, ;  Essex  and  Kent 
ciualities,  lOOs.  to  160s.  per  ton. 


ENGLISH   BUTTER  MARKET. 

Nov.  28. 
We  note  a  depressed  trade,  and  prices  of  all  except 
really  best  qualities  of  Butter  are  giving  way. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly    106s.  to  110s.  per  ei«<. 

Do.,  middling 90s.  to    98s.    „ 

Devon     96s.  <o  100s.    „ 

Fresh,  per  dozen  lbs 1  Is.  <o    14s. 

BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter :  Shipping  price,  OSa. 
to  lOOs.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  lOd.  to  lO^d.  per  lb.; 
Bacon,  54s.  to  58s.;  Hams,  prime,  703.  to  76s.  per  cwt.;  mesa 
Pork, 853. to  87s.  6d.  perbrl.;  beef,  110s.  to  112s.  6d.;  Irish 
Lard,  in  bladders,  66s,  to  70s. ;    kegs  or  firkins,  64s.  per  cwt. 


Nov. 

24. 
1849, 
1850. 
l«51. 

i8.=ia, 

1S53, 


Butter, 
per  civt. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
68  0  72  0 
74  0  80  0 
77  0  84  0 
76  0  82  0 
95  0  100  0 


Bacon. 

per  cn't, 

s.  d.      s.  d 

44    0    50 

88     0     44 

1  45    0     47 


Dried  Hams, 

per  ctvt. 
s.  d. 


d. 
84    0 


Mess  Pork 

per  brl. 
s.    d.    s.    d 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Butter,  per  cwt,  s.      s. 

Friesland \04to\iH 

Kiel 100     lOfi 

Dorset new  \06     111 

CarlOTv] ,      98     102 

Waterford  ,.  ,,      94      98 

Cork 9*      88 

Limerick..,,  „  80  94 
Sligo „      90      96 

Fresh,  per  doz.  ISi.ed.  15s.  Od. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,    &c. 

Cheese,  per  cwt.  s.  s. 
Cheshire,  neic.,,,  60 <o  76 

Chcdder    66  8) 

Double  Oloucestcr  60  70 

Single     do.        .,64  TO 

Hams,  York 88  98 

Westmoreland .,.  iQ  08 

Irish 74  84 

Bacon,  Wiltshire,green  60  64 

Waterford 60  61 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

Satcrday,  Nov.  26. 
Hides  and  skius  have  been  in  eood  supply,  and  steady  demand. 
The  latter  continue  to  advance  in  price. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Market  Hides,  56  to  6i  lbs 0  2J<oO    2^perlb. 

Do.              64        72i&« 0  2J  0    0      „ 

Do.               72        SOlbi 0  25  0    3       ,, 

Do.              80        SSlbs 0  3  0    3^,, 

Do.              S3       96lbs 0  3  0    8|    ,, 

HorseHides 6  6  0    0  each. 

Calf  Skins,  light 2  6  3    6      „ 

Do.       full 6  0  0    0      „ 

Downs 3  9  4    9      „ 

Polled  SJiecp 6  3  7    6      ,, 

Kents  and  Half -breds 5  3  ^0     » 
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WOOL   MARKET. 

BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 

MoiVDAY,  Nov.  28. 
Since  our  last  report,  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  fine  English  wools,  at  full  prices.     All  other 
kinds  have  sold  slowly,  at  the  late  decline  in  the  quotations. 


s. 

d 

6 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

4 

d.      s 

d. 

QtoM 

6 

0      18 

0 

0      19 

0 

0      21 

0 

0      23 

0 

0      26 

0 

0      32 

0 

South  Down  Hogrjels  . .  , 

Half-bred  ditto    

'Ewes,  clothing 

Kent  fleeces 

Comhing  skins 

Flannel  wool   

Blanket  vjool   0 

Leicester  fleeces 1 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Nov.  26. 

BRITISH  WOOL. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
English  and  Scotch  wools.  Prices  have  a  firmer  tone,  and  any 
change  is  rather  iu  favour  of  the  seller. 

s. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  pcr2ilbs 13 

White  Highland  do 17 

Laid  Crossed       do , ,  unwashed  ....  18 

Do.  do. .washed  ......  19 

LaidCheviot       do,,xi,n'vashed ....  20 

Do.  do.. washed  ......  23 

White  Cheviot      do  ..   ..  do ..  30 

FOREIGN  WOOL  has  been  in  good  request,  and  sales  to  a 
fair  extent  have  taken  place  iu  aU  kinds  at  full  prices. 
FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKETS. 

The  market  has  ruled  quiet  since  the  public  sales,  but  firm. 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  various  foreign  descriptions: — 

United  States. — Fine  Merino  fleece,  clean  Is.  lOd.  to 
2s.,  inferior,  washed  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.,  half-bred,  clean  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  lOd.,  inferior,  washed  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.,  coarse  to  first 
cross,  clean  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  inferior  washed  lOd.  to  Is.,  alipe  and 
skin,  first  quality  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.,  second  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d., 
third  lOd.  to  Is.,  Southern  States,  clean  8d.  to  Is.  2d.,  un- 
washed 5d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

Spanish. — Leonesa,  R.  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lOd.,  F.  and  S.  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  7d.,  A.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  Segovia,  R.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d., 
F.  and  S.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.,  A.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.;  Soria  aud 
Seville,  R.  Is.  3d.  to  la.  6d.,  F.  and  S.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.,  A.  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  4d. ;  unwashed,  various  Gd.  to  lOd. ;  washed  mountain, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

Portugal.— Lisbon,  R.  Is.  to  Is.  Id.,  F.  and  S.  9d.  to 
lid.,  A.  9d.  to  lOjd.,  unwashed  5d.  to  7d. ;  Oporto,  washed 
fleece  9d.  to  95d.,  yellow  and  locks  6d.  to  TJd.,  unwashed  4d. 
to  4Jd.  per  lb. 

Buenos  A'xres  and  Monte  Video. — Merino,  washed 
and  free  from  burr  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.,  washed  hurry  lOd.  to  Is. 
Id.,  uuwashed  G^d.  to  7d.;  Mestizo,  washed  and  free  from 
burr  Is.  to  Is.  2d.,  washed  burry  8d.  to  lid.,  unwashed  5d.  to 
6  1. ;  common,  washed  and  free  from  burr  7^d.  to  8d.,  washed 
burry  5d.  to  6d.,  unwashed  2d.  to  3d. ;  Cordova,  washed  8d. 
to  8|d.,  unwashed  4^d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 

Peruvian. — Washed  fleeces  lOd.  to  is.,  extra  Is.  Id.  to 
Is.  3d.;  washed  skin  6^d.  to  8d.,  extra  9d.  to  lOd.;  unwashed 
fleeces  6id.  to  7d.,  extra  7d.  to  7|d. ;  unwashed  skin  5d.  to 
6d„  extra  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

Alpaca. — White  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.,  colours  2s.  4d.  to  23. 
tid.,  locks  and  lambs'  9d.  to  Is. ;  Vicuna  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Chilian. — Washed,  fine  and  half-bred  8d.  to  Is.,  common 
■Id.  to6d.;  unwashed,  fine  and  half-bred  6d.  to  8d.,  common 
3d.  to  4d.  per  lb. 

East  India  and  Persian. — First  white  lOd.  to  Iljd., 
second  and  coarse  8d.  to  lOd. ;  first  yellow  8d.  to  lOd.,  coarse 
5  d.  to  7d. ;  fine  grey  6d.  to  8d,,  coarse  grey  and  burry  3d.  to 
4d.  per  lb. 

Lima. — Unwashed,  fine  fleece  7d,  to  8d.,  common  and 
burry  S^d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 

Mediterranean. — Italian — merino  fleece  Is.  2d.  to  Is. 
(jd.,  common  ditto  lOd.  to  Is.,  merino  lambs'  Is.  2d.  to  Is. 
Gd.,  common  8d.  to  Is.,  skin  9d.  to  Is.  Id. ;  Egyptian,  white 
lOd.to  lid.,  yellow  9d.  to  lOd.,  brown  and  grey  fleeces  7d.  to 


Sd.,  locks  aud  lambs'  5d.  to  7d. ;  Mogadore,  fine  washed  9J. 
to  lOd.,  low  ditto  7d.  to  8d.,  locks  6d.  to  7d.,  skin  6d.  to  9d., 
unwashed  3Jd.  to  5d. ;  Tunis,  washed  6d.  to  7iJ.,  unwashed 
3d.  to  osd.;  Vidino,  Scopia,  and  Albanian,  fine  8d.  to  9d., 
coarse  6^(1.  to7id. ;  Bosnia  and  Servia,  Cue  aud  half  fine  8d.  to 
9d.,  long  coarse  G^i.  to  7ad.  ;  Scutari  aud  Scopia  lambs'  7^d. 
to  8d.;  Grecian  washed  Gjd.  to  7d.,  uuwashed  3^d.  to  4^5. ; 
Syrian  washed,  white  6d.  to  7i-d.,  grey  5d.  to  6d.,  unwashed 
3d.  to  4d. ;  Smyrna  washed  first  quality  Sd.  to  8id.,  second 
7d.  to  75d.,  grey  5d.  to  6d.,  skin  4d.  to  6d.,  unwashed  3d.  to 
4|d.;  Mohair  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Russian. — Merino  fine  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  4d. ;  Metis  Is.  4d.  to 
23.,  brook -washed  Is.  to  Is.  lOd. ;  Donskoi  8d.  to  9d.,  lambs' 
8^d.  to  9^ii.,  autumn  7id.  to  8id.;  Zegai,  first  quality  Is.  to 
Is. 3d.,  second  lid.  to  Is.  Id.,  third  9d.  to  lid. 


OILS. 

£    s. 

Olive,  Florence  half-chests 1     0 

Lucca 6  10 

Gallipoli  {'252  galloys) 57    0 

Simnish 60    0 

Linseed  (cwt.) 1  H 

Sa2)e,Pale 2    2 

Brown 2    0 

Cod{tun) 35  10 

Seal,  Pale     .   38     0 

Ditto,  Brown,  Yellow,  ^-c 34    0 

Sperm   .. 86    0 

Head  Matter 89    0 

Whale,  Greenland 34    0 

Southern 39     0 

Cocoa  Nut  {civ t.)    2     5 

Palm 1  17 

WHALEBONE. 

Orcenland,  full  size  {per  ton) 190    0 

South  Sea 180    0 

PITCH. 

British  {per  cwt.) 0     7 

Archangel 0     9 

Stockholm 0  10 

TAR. 

American  {British) 0  12 

Archangel 1     2 

Stockholm 0  18 

TURPENTINE. 

Spirits  {per  cwt.)    : 2  17 

In  Puncheons 2  16 

Rough 0  14 

RESIN. 

Yellow  {per  cwt.) -  - ...  •     0    8 

Transparent •••• U    7 


d.  £  s.  d. 

0  to  1  1     1 
0  .. 
0  .. 

0   ..  63  0 

0  ..  1  12     0 

6  ..  2  3     0 


0  0 
0  0 
0 


2  1  0 
36  0  0 
40  0  0 

87  0  0 

88  0  0 
91  0  0 
35  0  0 
4J  0  0 

3  6  0 
2  0  6 


0  ..200  0  0 

0   ..190  0  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

0   ..  0  0  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

6  ..  0  19  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

0  ..  0  0  0 

0   ..  0  0  0 

0  ..  0    0  0 

6  ..  0  0  0 


MANURES. 

London,  Monday,  Nov.  28. 
PRICES    CURRENT    OF    GUANO. 
Peruvian  Guano per  ton  £'d    5    Olo  £9  10 

D.  _/irst  class  {damaged).. 


Bolivian  Giiano 


8  10 
7  10 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES, 

Peat  Charcoal    „        3    0  0 

Nitrate  Soda „       19     0  0 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre ,,      29    0  0 

Sulphate  Amynonia ,,       15  10  0 

Muriate       ditto       „      23     0  0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime    „        0    0  0 

Soda  Ash  or  Alkali „        0    0  0 

Gypsum  ,,        1  15  0 

Coprolite „        3    0  0 

Sulphate  of    Copper,  or    Roman 

Vitriolf or  Wheat  steeping ,      38    0  0 

Salt   „        110 

Bones  J  inch per  qr.  0    0  0 

„     Dust „        0    0  0 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated   per  lb.  0    0  1 

„  Drown „        0    0  0 

Rape  Cakes pertond  15  0 

Linseed  Cakes — 

Thin  American  in  brls.  or  bags      „      10  15  0 

Thick  ditto  round „        9  12  6 

Marseilles    „      10    0  0 

English „      10    5  0 


0    0 

7  15 

0  0 
18  10 
31  0 
17  10 
23     0 

6    0 

8  0 
3  0 
3  10 


40    0  0 

1     5  0 

0  15  0 

0  17  0 

0    0  0 

0     0  Of 

7     0  0 

11     5  0 

9  15  0 

10     5  0 

10  10  0 
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